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PREFACE. 


The  close  of  another  year,  and  that  on  many  accounts  an  un- 
questionable annus  mirabilis,  calls  upon  us  again  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  public  for  much  kind  support,  and  our  thanks  to  our 
contributors  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  they  have  enabled 
us  to  carry  on  our  Historical  Magazine.  As  the  busy  course  of  life 
flows  onwards  it  is  ours  to  instruct  and  animate  the  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  by  holding  up  that  guiding  light  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  traditions  of  the  past.  It  is  ours  also  to  keep  in  store  for 
the  use  of  our  successors  those  contemporary  memorials  and  records 
without  a knowledge  of  which  History  is  a mere  romance.  Such  a 
publication  as  our  present  Magazine  is  rendered  necessary  by  a 
craving  and  desire  which  are  inherent  in  our  natures.  The  time 
present  is  far  too  narrow  for  men’s  thoughts.  It  is  our  privilege  and 
prerogative  to  “look  before  and  after.”  History  alone  enables  vis 
to  penetrate  the  shadows  which  hang  upon  the  past : History  alone 
teaches  us  with  the  certainty  of  experience  what  may  be  anticipated 
in  the  future. 

It  is  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  this  natural  and  universal  want 
that  we  build  our  Magazine ; and  we  appeal  for  support  to  all  per- 
sons who  acknowledge  within  themselves  the  promptings  of  the  feel- 
ing which  we  have  described.  Entertaining  these  notions  of  our 
position  and  objects,  we  shall  constantly  persevere  in  our  endeavour 
to  do  what  is  consistent  with  them.  W riting  with  no  party  purpose, 
we  shall  strive  that  our  Magazine  may  be  distinguished  by  its  calm 
and  truthful  sobriety,  by  its  careful  dealing  with  facts,  by  its  fearless 
assertion  of  whatever  is  true,  and  its  support  of  whatever  is  wise  and 
good  among  all  classes  and  parties  of  mankind.  Acting  upon  these 
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principles,  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  doubt  that  public  favour 
will  still  continue  to  be  shewn  to  our  efforts,  and  that  to  return  his 
semestral  thanks  for  long-continued  favour  will  yet  for  years  to  come 
be  the  pleasing  duty  of  the  Father  of  this  division  of  our  literature. 

Sylvanus  Urban. 


25,  Parliament  Street^  Westminster^ 
S\st  December^  1851. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume 
of  ‘ The  Correspondence  of  John  Hughes, 
Esq.  author  of  the  Siege  of  Damascus,’ 
(2nd  edition,  1773)  there  is  a paper  re- 
specting Mrs.  Bridget  Bendish,  grand- 
daughter of  Oliver  Cromwell,  written  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Say,  a well-known  Dis- 
senting minister.  At  p.  ii.  of  this  paper 
Mr.  Say  remarks  that  Mrs.  Bendish  exactly 
resembled  the  best  picture  of  Oliver  which 
he  had  ever  seen,  ‘ and  which  is  now,’  he 
says,  * at  Rose  Hall  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Robert  Rich.’  This  was  written  in 
1719,  when  Rose  Hall,  or  Rous  Hall,  near 
Beccles  in  Suffolk,  was  the  family  seat  of 
the  Riches,  the  descendants  of  Robin 
Rich  the  lawyer,  the  principal  witness 
against  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  the  century 
which  has  since  elapsed  Rose  Hall  has 
lost  its  dignity,  and  the  Riches  have  be- 
come extinct.  In  the  midst  of  these  mu- 
tations can  any  one  tell  what  has  become 
of  the  portrait  of  Oliver  ; the  best  picture 
of  him  which  Mr.  Say  had  ever  seen,  and 
which  Mrs.  Bendish  (a  high  compliment 
to  pay  a lady)  so  exactly  resembled  ? Can 
this  statement  refer  to  the  miniature  by 
Cooper  engraved  as  a frontispiece  to  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  collection  of  Cromwell’s  Letters, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Bendish’s  descendant  archdeacon 
Berners  ? Q. 

In  our  recent  notice  of  “ Dr.  Smith’s 
Dictionaries  of  Antiquities  and  Biogra- 
phy,” (Gent.  Mag.  for  June  1851,  p. 
627,)  we  have  ascribed  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Karl  Ottfried  Muller’s  “ History 
of  Grecian  Literature”  to  Mr.  Cornewall 
Lewis  alone.  The  version  was  however 
made  by  that  gentleman  in  conjunction 
with  another  distinguished  scholar,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.  head  master 
of  King  Edward’s  School,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund’s. Dr.  Donaldson  also  appended  to 
Muller’s  text  various  original  annotations. 

With  reference  to  the  paper  entitled 
“ Fourier  and  Fourierism,”  published  in 
our  Magazine  for  May,  1851,  Mr.  Doherty 
has  written  to  us  to  say,  that  he  “ is  not 
a disciple  of  Fourier.”  We  are  pleased 
to  be  authorised  to  make  the  announce- 
ment. 

It  was  stated  in  our  March  number  for 
this  year,  p.  303,  that  George  Sloane 
is  a barrister.  W.  H.  H.  assures  us  ” that 
he  is  not,  and  I am  confident  never  was, 
but  merely  a licensed  special  pleader  ; 
this  year’s  Law  List  omits  his  name,  even 
in  the  latter  capacity,” 


S.  J.  remarks  that  in  the  will  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Robert  South,  he  finds 
mention  of  certain  messuages  of  which 
Dr.  South  possessed  a lease,  which  are 
said  to  be  situate  in  or  near  Holyday 
Yard  in  London.  “Whereabouts,”  asks 
S.  J.  ” was  Holyday  Yard  ? I do  not 
find  it  in  Cunningham’s  Hand  Book.” 

Patrick  Ruthven,  fifth  son  of  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Gowrie  and  father  of  Mary 
the  wife  of  Vandyck,  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  from  1603  to  1622,  when  he  was 
allowed  to  reside  first  at  Cambridge  and 
afterwards  in  Somersetshire.  His  daughter 
Mary  was  married  to  Vandyck  in  1640,  at 
which  time  her  father  was  described  as  of 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  esquire.  Let- 
ters of  administration  of  the  effects  of 
Patrick  Ruthven,  described  as  Patrick 
Lord  Ruthern  late  of  Scotland,  but  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  George’s  in  Southwark,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  deceased,  were 
granted  in  March  1656-7  to  Patrick 
Ruthven,  esquire,  his  ” natural  and  lawful 
son.”  B.  will  be  very  much  obliged  for 
any  information  respecting  the  marriage 
of  Patrick  Ruthven,  his  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge or  in  Somersetshire,  his  death  in 
St.  George’s  in  Southwark,  or  indeed  re- 
specting any  other  of  the  facts  of  his  me- 
lancholy history. 

E.'C.  D.  who  seeks  for  information  re- 
specting the  antiquity  of  the  Costume  of 
Cardinals  will  find  information  upon 
the  subject  in  the  Dictionnaire  Raisonne 
de  Diplomatique,  article  “ Cardinal.”  It 
appears  that  the  red  hat  was  given  to 
Cardinals  by  Innocent  IV.  at  the  Council 
of  Lyons  in  1243.  Only  Legates  a latere 
had  before  borne  that  mark  of  distinction. 
Cardinals  who  belonged  to  monastic  or- 
ders continued  to  wear  the  costume  of 
their  respective  orders  until  1591,  when 
Gregory  XIV.  conferred  upon  them  the 
privilege  of  “le  rouge.’’  Boniface  VIII. 
gave  them  the  purple  about  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  Several  of  them  had  already 
worn  it,  especially  in  embassies.  Paul  1 1. 
gave  them  the  small  scarlet  cap,  the  white 
horse  and  housings  of  purple  in  1464. 

We  have  received  a Retrospect  of  the 
Literary  Avocations  and  Performances  oj 
Edward  S.  By  am,  esq.  of  which  fifty 
copies  have  been  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation. Mr.  Byam  is  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1811,  entitled 
“ The  West  Indians  Defended  ; ’’  and  has 
throughout  his  life  been  warmly  devoted 
to  genealogical  and  historical  researches. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE. 
1.  Accessibility  of  our  Historical  Materials. 

2.  The  Record  Offices. 


When  we  last  treated  this  subject,* 
we  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  cus- 
tody of  all  documents  ought  to  have 
relation  to  their  use ; that  Records, 
documents  which,  as  their  name  im- 
ports, “give  record,”  that  Is,  “bear 
witness  in  courts  of  law,”  should  be 
kept  in  such  a way  as  is  consistent 
with  their  legal  character  ; that  State 
Papers  which  relate  to  recent  public 
political  transactions  should  be  pre- 
served with  all  the  care  and  secresy  of 
important  private  papers ; whilst  His- 
torical Papers,  papers  which  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  political  business 
of  the  day,  nor  can  be  given  in  evi- 
dence as  records,  should  be  so  kept 
that  they  may  be  open  to  every  in- 
quirer who  desires  to  put  them  to  their 
only  use  ; that,  namely,  which  is  con- 
nected with  historical  or  antiquarian 
inquiry.  We  further  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  errors  in  our  existing 
modes  of  custody  arise  out  of  our  inat- 
tention to  these  obvious  distinctions ; 
that  we  subject  mere  historical  papers  to 
constrained  and  jealous  modes  of  cus- 
tody which,  in  their  case,  are  altogether 
inapplicable  and  ridiculous  ; and  that 
by  such  conduct  we  not  only  do  in- 
finite injury  to  historical  literature, 
and  give  indirect  encouragement  to 
trashy  and  contemptible  publications 
which  deprave  the  public  taste,  but 
that  we  burthen  the  public  purse  with 
the  maintenance  of  a costly  machinery 
for  the  preservation  of  papers  which 


do  not  require  any  machinery  of  the 
kind  ; that  we  place  ourselves  nation- 
ally in  a position  of  degradation  when 
compared  with  the  judicious  liberality 
of  many  foreign  countries  ; and  that 
we  encourage  an  opinion,  dangerous  to 
our  national  welfare  and  the  stability 
of  our  institutions,  that  our  govern- 
ment, whether  it  be  Whig  or  Tory, 
cares  nothing  about  literature  and  the 
pursuits  of  literary  men,  but  deter- 
mines all  questions  in  relation  to  such 
subjects,  not  with  a fair  consideration 
of  the  value  of  literature  and  its  im- 
portant connection  with  all  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  but  upon  mere 
official  grounds ; a desire  to  aggran- 
dise some  particular  office,  or  to  retain 
some  paltry  fee. 

Having  treated  of  the  State  Paper 
Office,  and  shewn  the  singular  narrow- 
ness and  absurdity  of  the  system  of 
management  which  predominates 
there,  and  the  utter  impossibility,  in 
ordinary  cases,  of  the  valuable  histori- 
cal papers  in  that  repository  being  used 
for  historical  purposes,  we  come  to 
consider  what  is  the  state  in  this  re- 
spect of  our 

Record  Offices. 

Are  they  placed  under  a system  of 
management  which  is  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  our  historical 
literature  ; a system  so  contrived  as  to 
give  historical  students,  persons  who 
desire  to*  commemorate  the  facts  of 


* Gent.  Mag.  for  March,  1851,  p.  227. 
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our  national  history  for  the  general 
instruction,  reasonable  facilities  of 
access  to  the  documents  from  which 
alone  those  facts  can  be  derived  ? We 
shall  see. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  we 
have  a very  noble  collection  of  national 
Records.  Writers  upon  the  subject 
have  expatiated  on  their  value  with 
dignified  enthusiasm.  “ Happily  for 
us,”  remarked  Sir  Joseph  Aylofe  in 
1784,  “ our  stores  of  public  records 
are  justly  reckoned  to  excel  in  age, 
beauty,  correctness,  and  authority 
whatever  the  choicest  archives  abroad 
can  produce  of  the  like  sort.  By  an 
appeal  to  them  the  lawyer  and  the  his- 
torian may  receive  satisfaction  in  all 
their  inquiries,  whether  confined  to  the 
rectifying  the  mistakes  into  which  some 
writers  have  fallen,  and  to  the  clearing 
up  and  explaining  of  those  difficulties 
in  our  history  which  have  for  a long 
time  seemed  unsurmountable ; or 
whether  they  are  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended to  the  attainment  of  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  constitution, 
and  polity  of  the  kingdom.  . . . Great 
as  these  benefits  are  to  the  public,  yet 
they  are  far  from  being  the  most  im- 
portant services  which  the  public  re- 
cords and  muniments  afford  to  us ; 
they  are  the  treasuries  and  conserva- 
tors of  our  laws,  and  the  standard  to 
which  we  must  resort  for  the  resolving 
and  ascertaining  all  constitutional 
points ; they  are  the  testimonies  of  our 
legislation,  and  of  all  juridical  and 
judicial  proceedings,  and  the  perpetual 
evidence  of  every  man’s  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  liberties.”  Nor  is  more 
modern  testimony  less  emphatic.  That 
everyway  accomplished  gentleman 
whose  public  position  as  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Records  renders  him 
most  familiar  with  their  contents,  and 
whose  learned  writings  prove  to  de- 
monstration that  he  can  use  the  Re- 
cords as  skilfully  as  he  preserves  them. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  has  just  in- 
formed us,*  that  “ our  English  archives 
are  unparalleled — none  are  equally 
ample,  varied,  and  continuous;  none 
have  descended  from  remote  times  in 
equal  preservation  and  regularity,  not 
even  the  archives  of  the  Yatican.” 


Glorious  possession ! evidence,  as  Sir 
Francis  reminds  us,  of  the  exemption  of 
our  country,  in  comparison  with  other 
nations,  from  the  miseries  of  hostile 
devastation,  whether  of  foreign  foes  or 
of  domestic  dissensions.  The  almost 
interminable  series  of  record  rolls 
confers,  in  the  estimation  of  a lover  of 
the  human  race  and  a friend  to  its 
growth  in  rational  freedom,  a deeper 
interest  upon  the  White  Tower  which 
is  the  place  of  its  deposit,  than  all  the 
ancient  splendours  of  its  chivalrous 
gaieties  and  the  midnight  murders  by 
which  it  has  been  stained.  In  these 
records  we  behold  the  deep  founda- 
tions of  that  advance  towards  the  very 
perfection  of  freedom  which  for  cen- 
turies we  have  been  making.  They 
contain  the  pedigree  of  our  liberties 
Whilst  other  nations  have  over  and 
over  again  entered  anew  upon  what 
they  have  called  the  first  year  of 
liberty,  we  have  stood  upon  the  old 
paths,  and,  connecting  ourselves  with 
the  generations  of  ancient  times  by 
these,  we  trust,  indissoluble  links,  have 
gone  on  inheriting  and  acquiring,  ever 
holding  fast  and  yet  urging  forward, 
teaching  the  world  and  imprinting 
indelibly  on  our  own  hearts,  that  our 
free  institutions  are  not  the  product  of 
untried  speculation  or  of  revolutionary 
frenzy,  but  an  inheritance  derived 
from  noble  ancestors,  whose  memory 
it  becomes  us  to  cherish  and  whose 
works  it  is  our  wisdom  as  well  as  our 
bounden  duty  to  maintain,  not  blindly 
or  slavishly,  but  by  adapting  them 
from  time  to  time,  as  our  ancestors 
themselves  did,  to  the  ever-changing 
circumstances  of  an  ever-changing  life. 

But,  besides  their  political  and  na- 
tional interest,  we  have  been  assured 
by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  and  reminded 
by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  of  the  great 
historical  and  literary  value  of  our 
records.  They  are  not — even  the 
oldest  of  them — mere  “ archaeological 
curiosities.”f 

The  Saxon  charters  and  Domesday 
book,  our  Rolls  of  the  Curia  Regis  and 
the  Pipe,  our  Close  and  Patent  Rolls, 
considered  as  mere  historical  monu- 
ments, are  as  full  of  instruction,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  as  our  cathedrals, 


* The  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England,  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  i.  80. 
f Palgrave,  i.  83, 
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as  the  relics  of  Koine  or  Egypt,  as  the 
fragments  of  the  Parthenon  and  the 
marbles  of  Nineveh.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  that  in  competent  hands  can- 
not be  made  to  yield  its  quota  of  in- 
formation about  the  institutions,  the 
way  of  the  life,  and  the  sayings  and 
the  doings  of  our  ancestors. 

Of  course  it  will  be  universally  sup- 
posed that  muniments  so  curious  and 
so  valuable,  so  richly  fraught  with 
historical  knowledge  of  all  kinds  and 
upon  all  subjects,  are  freely  used  and 
referred  to  by  our  historians  and  anti- 
quarian writers — are  indeed  their  con- 
stant and  peculiar  study.  The  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  For  any- 
thing that  appears  to  the  contrary  in 
Dr.  Lingard’s  History  of  England,  that 
painstaking  writer  never  saw  a record. 
He  used  with  exemplary  care  the 
books  in  which  a few  of  them,  speak- 
ing comparatively,  have  been  printed 
with  innumerable  mistakes  and  inac- 
curacies ; but  of  the  originals  and  the 
vast  unprinted  mass  it  is  obvious  that 
he  knew  absolutely  nothing.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  Sharon 
Turner.  He  added  to  his  use  of  the 
printed  authorities  an  occasional  con- 
sultation of  a MS.  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum; but,  judging  from  his  works,  he 
never  consulted  a single  record.  We 
need  not  speak  of  other  historians.  The 
two  eminent  persons  we  have  named 
are  leaders  and  types  of  the  historical 
class  of  writers  of  the  present  day. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  in  re- 
ference to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Who  ever 
finds  in  the  Archseologia  a paper  or 
disquisition  built  upon  the  evidence  of 
records  ? The  manuscript  stores  of 
the  British  Museum  have  been  ran- 
sacked for  years  to  supply  Thursday 
evening  readings,  but  how  seldom  has 
the  society  been  called  upon  to  listen 
to  an  elucidation  of  an  historical  fact 
by  means  of  those  archives  which  are 
avowed  to  be  the  best  and  noblest  ol’ 
our  historical  monuments.  The  only 
exceptional  cases  which  we  recollect 
have  occurred  in  papers  written  by 
keepers  of  record  offices — admirable 
examples  of  what  may  be  done  when 
record  evidence  is  accessible. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries to  the  publishing  Societies  the 
same  fact  stares  us  in  the  face.  Which 
of  those  Societies  has  ever  published 


anything  from  the  records  ? Has  the 
Camden?  the  Roxburgh?  the  Ban- 
natyne  ? any  one  of  them  ? If  there 
are  any  instances  at  all — which  we  do 
not  at  present  recollect — they  must  be 
rare  and  exceptional. 

The  same  thing  appears  in  our  ordi- 
nary published  literature.  It  is  full  of 
references  to  MSS.  They  are  hunted 
for  on  all  sides.  Never  was  there  so 
great  a hankering  after  authorities  pre- 
viously unpublished ; but  who  dreams 
of  going  to  the  records  ? The  best  of 
our  MSS.  are  universally  overlooked. 
One  solitary  example  alone  may  be 
quoted — Mrs.  Green,  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Princesses  ; a book  which, 
in  great  part  and  at  great  expense, 
has  been  dug  and  smelted  as  it  were 
out  of  the  records.  The  lives  which 
Mrs.  Green  has  written  are  just  so 
many  evidences  of  what  information 
might  be  obtained  upon  more  import- 
ant subjects  if  access  to  the  records 
were  general. 

Precisely  of  the  same  character  is 
the  evidence  of  our  reprinted  litera- 
ture. There  exist  many  expensive 
books,  new  editions  of  which,  with  their 
statements  derived  from  records  veri- 
fied and  published  after  the  manner 
which  is  now  common  in  other  branches 
of  our  literature,  would  be  invaluable ; 
such  books,  for  example,  as  Dugdale’s 
Baronage,  and  Tanner’s  Notitia  Mo- 
nastica.  It  is  known  that  these  books 
are  full  of  errors — the  latter  more 
especially  so.  But  who  dreams  of  cor- 
recting them?  No  one.  Their  state- 
ments are  reprinted,  and  are  daily 
vouched  and  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  as  authorities, 
although  well  known  to  be  inaccurate 
in  instances  which  are  innumerable. 

If  we  look  then  over  the  face  of  our 
literature,  what  do  we  find?  That 
we  possess  a vast  mass  of  most  im- 
portant historical  evidences;  evidences 
so  valuable  as  to  be  a just  subject 
even  of  national  pride  and  boast. 
These  evidences  contain  the  actual 
and  absolute  truth  respecting  all  the 
public  transactions,  and  also  respecting 
a vast  number  of  the  private  trans- 
actions, in  which  the  crown  and  people 
of  England  were  engaged  for  centuries. 
They  affect  all  classes  of  the  people 
they  embrace  all  kinds  of  businesses. 
The  histories  of  all  our  noble  families 
are  written  in  them  : few,  even  of  the 
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meanest  of  those  who  possessed  an 
acre  of  land  in  times  past,  but  can  be 
traced  in  them.  No  terms  of  praise 
are  deemed  excessive  when  used  by 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
them,  to  describe  their  importance  and 
historical  value.  And  yet,  neither  the 
authors  who  write  general  history,  nor 
the  antiquaries  who  investigate  the 
minuter  incidents  of  the  past,  nor  the 
societies  who  apply  the  principle  of 
combination  to  the  aid  of  historical 
inquiry,  nor  our  original  writers,  nor 
our  laborious  and  painstaking  editors, 
none  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  wide 
and  important  class  of  historical  in- 
quirers make  use  of  them.  Surely 
this  is  a startling  and  singular  fact ; 
a fact  which  should  make  us  pause ; 
a fact  which  should  strike  us  with 
astonishment,  and  drive  us  to  inquire 
into  its  cause. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  these  emi- 
nent persons  are  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  the  records.  The  very  contrary  is 
obvious  from  their  writings.  We  find 
that  they  take  advantage  of  every 
scrap  of  secondary  evidence  respecting 
the  contents  of  the  records.  They 
refer  to  published  record  books,  many 
of  them  of  acknowledged  incomplete- 
ness and  gross  inaccuracy ; they  have 
recourse  to  duplicates  and  imperfect 
transcripts;  they  inspect  meagre  ab- 
stracts which  chance  to  have  found 
their  way  into  the  British  Museum,  or 
other  accessible  places ; they  go  any- 
where and  everywhere  to  get  informa- 
tion respecting  the  records,  save  to  the 
records  themselves. 

And  what  is  the  reason  ? Why  is 
it  that,  building  upon  secondary  evi- 
dence, acknowledged  to  be  imperfect 
and  incomplete,  these  men  do  what 
they  can  by  diligence  and  research 
without  the  record  offices  to  lessen 
the  imperfections  and  solve  the  innu- 
merable doubts  and  questions  which 
hang  over  our  history,  instead  of  going 
to  the  fountain-head — to  our  boasted 
national  archives  themselves  ? 

It  is  simply  a question  of  fees. 

The  fees  for  searching  and  for  con- 
sulting a single  record  are  compara- 
tively unimportant,  but  when  those 
fees  are  reiterated  and  repeated,  as 
they  must  be  when  any  considerable 
business  is  in  hand,  and  many  records 
are  to  be  consulted,  they  amount  to 
an  absolute  prohibition.  Consultation 


of  records  is  in  its  very  nature  cumu- 
lative. They  are,  in  this  respect,  pre- 
cisely like  books.  As  “ book  openeth 
book,”  so  one  record  leads  to  another ; 
allusions  have  to  be  cleared  up,  re- 
ferences to  be  verified,  official  persons 
to  be  identified,  and*events  and  their 
consequences  to  be  traced  out.  A 
man  whose  object  may  be  answered 
without  regular  record  investigation, 
or  who  is  deterred  from  such  investi- 
gation by  the  amount  of  the  fees  or 
otherwise,  may  go  to  a record  office 
merely  to  inspect  a single  document, 
and  may  come  away  satisfied  with  the 
kind  attention  which  he  is  sure  to  re- 
ceive from  the  liberal  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  offices,  and  very  well 
pleased  to  have  got  his  information  at 
the  expense  of  one  shilling  for  a search, 
and  one  shilling  for  inspection.  But 
let  him  try  to  write  the  history,  upon 
record  evidence,  of  any  great  event, 
or  any  series  of  great  events  in  Eng- 
lish history, — the  history,  for  example, 
of  the  loss  of  Normandy,  of  the  de 
Montfort  rebellion,  of  the  war  of  Ed- 
ward I.  with  Scotland,  or  of  that  of 
Edward  III.  with  France,  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Black  Prince,  or 
of  the  treatment  of  the  royal  prisoners 
of  Edward  III. ; let  him  endeavour  to 
write  the  life  of  any  one  of  our  great 
old  English  worthies,  or  to  trace  the 
series  of  any  of  our  great  officers  of 
state,  or  to  bring  together  all  the 
royal  acta  relating  to  any  particular 
subject,  he  finds  at  once  that  the  thing 
is  impossible.  The  fees,  although  mo- 
derate when  considered  singly,  form 
an  absolute  barrier  against  any  exten- 
sive application  of  research. 

Besides,  the  matter  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  another  point  of  view.  Lite- 
rary men  inquire  and  collect  materials 
in  reference  to  innumerable  subjects  on 
which  they  never  write.  A point  oc- 
curs to  an  inquiring  man.  It  is  a sub- 
ject for  consideration  or  investigation. 
He  refers  to  printed  books  about  it. 
They  give  him  little  or  no  information. 
He  goes  to  MSS.;  to  records.  He 
makes  his  notes,  his  transcripts.  Days 
or  weeks  are  passed  in  research.  He 
finds,  perhaps,  at  last,  that  the  fact  is 
a dead  fact  altogether  unworthy  of 
resuscitation.  He  passes  it  by  un- 
noticed, or  if  he  writes  about  it  at  all, 
a sentence,  a few  words,  a note  of  a 
line  or  two  at  the  bottom  of  a page,  is 
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sufficient  to  contain  the  result  of  a 
long  and  tedious  search,  crowned,  be 
it  remembered,  by  the  payment  of 
who  can  tell  what  amount  in  fees. 
How  certainly  do  such  incidents  occur 
in  the  lives  of  all  men  of  research. 
How  infallibly  does  their  recurrence 
put  a stop  to  all  inspection  of  records. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  fees 
may  be  commuted,  and  that  the  chief 
officers  in  the  Record  Offices  have  in 
their  discretion  the  power  of  remitting 
them  altogether.  Certainly : the  com- 
mutation is  five  shillings  per  week  pro- 
vided the  search  be  limited  to  one 
family  or  place,  or  to  a single  object 
of  inquiry.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
good  so  far  as  it  extends,  but  how  few 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  it:  how 
few  can  devote  a continuous  week  to  a 
particular  search.  Men  snatch  a day 
or  half  a day  now  and  then  to  purposes 
of  this  kind ; and  then  the  proviso  as 
to  one  family  or  place  or  object  is 
fatal  to  all  extensive  inquiry  : it  ope- 
rates as  a bonus  offered  to  imperfec- 
tion and  inadequate  research. 

As  to  the  discretionary  power  given 
to  the  keepers  of  Record  Offices,  we 
desire  to  speak  of  those  gentlemen 
with  the  most  entire  respect  and  es- 
teem. Several  of  them  are  our  per- 
sonal friends,  and  all  of  them  are  men 
of  learning,  research,  and  courtesy. 
No  better  or  more  gentlemanly  men 
exist.  If  we  could  tolerate  such  a 
discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of 
any  men  it  would  be  in  theirs.  But 
the  truth  must  be  told.  Such  discre- 
tion is  fatal  to  the  general  use  of  the 
records  by  literary  men.  Under  this 
discretion  a man  finds  himself,  by  the 
kindness  of  his  friend  at  the  head  of 
the  office,  exempted,  from  all  fees, 
whilst  another  person  searching  at  the 
same  time  for  an  equally  legitimate 
literary  object,  but  who  chances  to  be 
unknown,  is  mulcted  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  customary  office  charges.  Or  a 
man  known  to  the  head  of  the  office 
may  go  one  day  and  have  a pleasant 
chat  with  his  friend  and  inspect  half  a 
dozen  records  without  any  charge  : he 
may  go  the  next  day,  when  the  head 
of  the  office  chances  to  be  absent,  and 
he  may  have  to  pay  his  half  a dozen 
shillings  for  his  morning’s  amusement. 
Let  a noble  lord  go  to  the  Record 
Offices,  his  card  is  a passport : let  Mr. 
Smith  or  Mr.  Jones  be  the  applicant 


— some  poor  student  ambitious  to  add 
his  item  to  the  general  stock  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge — he  pays.  Can 
these  results  be  defended  ? Is  there 
any  man  hardy  enough  to  stand  up  in 
the  face  of  the  literary  world  and  say 
that  a rule  which  operates  in  this  way 
does  not  require  alteration  ? 

The  truth  is  that  these  things  are 
too  much  In  conformity  with  our  ge- 
neral treatment  of  literature.  Litera- 
ture amongst  us  has  no  rights.  Pri- 
vileges which  she  ought  to  possess 
de  jv7'e  are  sometimes  awarded  to  her, 
but  upon  wrong  principles,  de  facto 
merely.  She  is  sometimes  allowed, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  inspect  the  re- 
cords ; but  it  is  not  because  she  is  the 
glory  of  nations  and  the  teacher  of  the 
world — because  when  she  applies  her- 
self to  history  she  culls  its  great  ex- 
amples for  the  instruction  of  mankind — 
because  she  binds  men  to  their  country 
by  the  strong  tie  of  a patriotic  attach- 
ment founded  upon  a knowledge  of 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  days  of  old — • 
No ! it  is  because  she  chances  to  be  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Mr.  A.  B.,  the 
truly  worthy  head  of  a Record  Office. 

We  cannot  boast  of  a unity  among 
literary  men.  Sorrowfully,  on  the 
contrary,  are  we  often  called  upon  to 
observe  too  much  of  the  opposite 
spirit.  We  want  some  general  insti- 
tute in  which  we  should  be  united 
simply  as  literary  men  to  act,  and  evi- 
dence our  power  for  literary  purposes. 
But,  disunited  and  fragmentary  as  we 
are,  there  Is  sufficient  propriety  of 
feeling  as  well  as  sufficient  esprit  de 
corps  amongst  us  to  prevent  any  ar- 
rangement founded  upon  such  false 
principles  to  be  generally  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  Men  will  never  avail 
themselves  of  a regulation  which  gives 
them  by  favouritism  what  they  ought 
to  have  by  right ; and  thus  it  is  that  a 
rule,  we  doubt  not  kindly  designed, 
but  based  like  all  our  government 
dealing  with  literary  men,  upon  an  ig- 
norance of  the  proper  position  of  the 
people  for  whose  accommodation  it 
was  designed,  is  altogether  useless  and 
inoperative,  and  our  noble  series  of 
Records  remains  unconsulted  by  those 
who  alone  could  put  them  to  that 
which  (speaking  of  the  great  mass  of 
them)  is  their  only  use. 

Is  this  state  of  things  to  remain  ? 
We  hope  not ; and  therefore  it  has 
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been  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that 
we  have  heard  of  an  application  about 
to  be  made  to  the  new  Master  of  the 
Rolls  upon  the  subject.  The  name  of 
Romilly  gives  an  assurance  that  the 
subject  will  be  considered  in  a kindly, 
liberal  spirit,  and  with  a proper  regard 
for  the  rights  of  literature,  and  fortu- 
nately the  matter  rests  altogether  in 
the  breast  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  Avhich  vested 
the  custody  of  the  Records  in  that  high 
officer  gave  him  power  to  dispense 
with  fees,  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
admission  of  “such  persons  as  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  Re- 
cords.” He  is  now  about  to  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  this  power.  An  ap- 
plication is  to  be  made  to  him  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

“ To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls. 

“Sir,  — The  undersigned  Historical 
’Writers,  Members  of  various  Literary 
Societies  specially  interested  in  the  pro- 
secution  of  historical  inquiry,  and  persons 
otherwise  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  or 
connected  therewith,  beg  leave  most  re- 
spectfully to  submit  to  you  : — 

“ That,  by  the  Statute  1 and  2 Victoria, 
cap.  94,  sec.  9,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  is 
empowered  to  make  rules  for  the  admis- 
sion of  such  persons  as  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  use  of  the  Records,  Cata- 
logues, Calendars,  and  Indexes,  and  also 
to  make  rules  for  dispensing  with  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  in  such  cases  as  he  shall 
think  fit. 

“ The  undersigned  would  also  most 
respectfully  submit  to  you,  that  the  re- 
searches of  persons  engaged  in  historical 
investigation  and  inquiry  wmuld  be  greatly 
facilitated,  and  the  welfare  of  our  national 
historical  literature  be  promoted  in  a very 
high  degree,  if  you  would  be  pleased  to 
exercise  the  power  given  to  you  in  the 
Statute  before  mentioned  by  making  an 
order  that  such  persons  may  have  permis- 
sion granted  to  them  to  have  access  to  the 
Public  Records,  with  the  Indexes,  and 
Calendars  thereof,  without  payment  of 
any  fee. 

“ At  present  any  person  may  search 
for  and  inspect  any  Record  on  payment 
of  a fee  of  one  shilling  for  a search  in  the 
Calendars,  which  may  be  continued  for 
one  week,  and  of  another  fee  of  the  same 
amount  for  the  inspection  of  each  Record, 
or  such  fees  may  be  commuted  at  the  sum 
of  five  shillings  per  week,  provided  the 
search  be  limited  to  one  family  or  place, 
or  to  a single  object  of  inquiry. 
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“ These  fees  are  of  no  benefit,  to  any 
individual,  but* are  paid  over  to  the  nation, 
the  different  officers  of  the  Record  Esta- 
blishment being  remunerated  by  salaries. 

“ When  a person  desires  to  inspect  one 
or  two  specific  Records  for  his  own  pri- 
vate purposes  these  fees  are  unimportant 
in  amount. 

“ But  when  a person  engaged  in  histo- 
rical or  antiquarian  research  wishes  to 
build  upon  the  evidence  of  public  docu- 
ments— the  only  sure  foundation  of  His- 
torical Truth — it  ordinarily  happens  that 
in  the  progress  of  his  inquiry  he  is  obliged 
to  refer  to  many  Records  ; the  inspection 
of  one  almost  necessarily  leads  him  on  to 
others,  and,  as  he  proceeds,  he  continually 
finds  references  and  allusions  to  many 
more,  all  wdiich  he  ought  to  inspect,  if 
for  no  other  purpose,  in  order  to  be  satis- 
fied of  their  inapplicability  to  the  subject 
of  his  research.  This  is  the  course  of  in- 
quiry which  in  such  cases  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  historical  truth.  Under  the  pre- 
sent practice  this  course  cannot  be  adopted. 
Inquirers  are  deterred  from  referring  to 
Records  by  the  total  amount  of  the  reiter- 
ated fees,  and  are  thus  compelled  to  copy 
erroneous  or  questionable  statements  from 
earlier  authors. 

“ The  literary  men  of  the  present  day 
find  it  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
truth  to  verify  the  authorities  and  refer- 
ences of  earlier  writers,  but  the  amount  of 
the  present  fees  compels  inquirers  to  ac- 
cept statements  professedly  built  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Records  as  they  find 
them.  Thus  doubt  and  mistake  are  per- 
petuated and  made  part  of  our  national 
history,  and  thus  time,  which  ought  to  be 
a test  of  truth,  is  often  made  to  lend  ad- 
ditional authority  to  error. 

“ The  present  practice  cannot  be  de- 
fended on  the  ground  of  its  productive- 
ness to  the  national  revenue.  The  amount 
received  for  literary  searches  is  altogether 
insignificant  except  to  those  Avho  pay  it. 
The  attainment  of  historical  truth — an 
object  in  which  the  whole  nation  is  inter- 
ested— is  therefore  prejudiced,  and  in 
many  cases  defeated,  by  the  enfoi’cement 
of  fees  which  produce  the  nation  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

“ The  exclusion  of  literary  men  from  the 
inspection  of  the  Records  excites  a de- 
mand on  the  part  of  persons  interested  in 
historical  literature  for  the  continuance, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  of 
works  similar  to  those  published  by  the 
late  Record  Commission.  If  access  were 
freely  granted  to  the  Records,  such  de- 
mand would  be  silenced  ; for  such  publi- 
cations would  be  undertaken  by  the  nu- 
merous existing  publishing  societies,  oc 
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by  other  voluntary  associations  which 
would  be  instituted  for  the  purpose,  as 
well  as  by  individuals.  Every  thing  that 
is  historically  valuable  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  published  without  difficulty  as 
soon  as  it  is  discovered. 

“ Even  in  cases  in  which  free  access  to 
manuscripts  does  not  lead  to  their  being- 
printed,  it  promotes  transcription,  which 
tends  to  preserve  valuable  information 
against  the  unavoidable  danger  of  total 
loss,  to  whicli  it  is  liable  whilst  existing 
in  a single  copy.  With  a view  to  this 
danger  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  a 
transcript  to  be  made  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Survey  of  1650,  a manuscript  exist- 
ing in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and 
examples  might  be  adduced  of  the  contents 
of  Cottonian  MSS.  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1731,  having  been  partially  supplied 
through  the  means  of  notes  and  tran- 
scripts previously  made  by  persons  who 
had  access  to  the  MSS. 

“ Many  of  the  most  valuable  historical 
works  of  past  ages — such  works,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  books  relating  the  peerage  ; 
Madox’s  History  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
basis  of  much  of  our  legal  history  : Tan- 
ner’s Notitia  Monastica,  the  groundwork 
of  our  monastic  history ; and  Rymer’s 
Foedera,  which  first  enabled  historical 
writers  to  put  general  English  history 
upon  a sure  foundation — were  all  compiled 
principally  from  the  Records.  Every 
page  contains  many  references  to  them. 
It  is  a common  complaint  that  now-a- 
days  no  such  works  are  published.  Under 
the  present  practice  such  works  cannot  be 
compiled,  nor  can  the  improved  historical 
criticism  of  the  present  age  be  applied  to 
the  correction  of  the  errors  which  unavoid- 
ably crept  into  such  works  published  in 
times  past. 

“ Lastly,  the  undersigned  desire  to 
state  distinctly  that  they  do  not  solicit 
this  permission  on  behalf  of  any  persons 
engaged  in  Record  searches  for  legal  pur- 
poses, or  for  any  persons  whatever  save 
those  who  are  carrying  on  researches  for 
historical  or  other  literary  objects ; and 
they  would  most  readily  acquiesce  in  and 
approve  of  the  most  stringent  precautions 
against  any  abuse  of  the  privilege  which 
they  solicit  on  literary  grounds  solely. 

“ The  undersigned  therefore  beg  with 
the  greatest  respect  to  solicit  your  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstances  they  have  stated, 
and  to  request  that  you  would  be  pleased 
to  make  an  order  that  persons  who  are 
merely  engaged  in  historical  inquiry,  anti- 
quarian research,  and  other  literary  pur- 
suits connected  therewith,  should  have 


permission  granted  to  them  to  have  access 
to  the  Public  Records,  with  the  Indexes 
and  Calendars,  without  payment  of  any 
fee. 

“ And  the  undersigned  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  Sir,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  your  most  obedient  and 
very  humble  servants.” 

The  signatures  to  this  letter  are 
headed,  we  rejoice  to  hear,  by  Lord 
Mahon — ever  ready  to  take  the  lead 
in  any  literary  cause — by  Mr.  Hallain, 
Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 
These  names — singly  entitled  to  so 
much  respect  and  deference — form,  in 
their  combination,  a power  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  not 
to  treat  with  the  very  highest  consi- 
deration. The  other  signatures  Avill, 
we  hope,  comprise  the  leading  names 
in  our  literature, — Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Mr.  John  Forster,  and  many  others; 
with  representatives  of  our  historical 
and  antiquarian  societies,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Lord  Strangford,  Lord 
Braybrooke,  Lord  Talbot,  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  &c.  &c.  In 
our  next  number  we  shall  hope  to  be 
able  to  print  all  the  signatures. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  deputy 
keeper  of  the  Records,  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  who  we  believe  has  long 
been  favourable  to  the  granting  of 
the  permission  which  is  now  solicited, 
will  give  the  application  the  important 
advantage  of  his  cordial  support,  whilst 
Mr.  Duffus  Hardy,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Black,  and  the  other  heads  of  depart- 
ments— ever  so  kind  and  liberal  to  all 
literary  applicants — will  no  doubt  wil- 
lingly concur.  And  all  of  them  will 
agree  with  us  that  a measure  of  relief 
to  be  effectual  must  be  generous.  The 
regulations  of  the  State  Paper  Office 
stand  as  a.  warning  and  an  example  of 
a way  in  which  the  fees  at  the  Record 
Office  might  be  given  up  without  any 
consequent  relief  to  literature ; the 
other  restrictions  which  are  imposed, 
on  application  for  inspection  of  papers 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  would,  if 
imported  into  our  Record  Offices, 
merely  irritate  and  lead  to  new  com- 
plaints. In  dealing  with  the  present 
application  we  have  no  doubt  that 
every  thing  of  this  kind  will  ])e  avoided. 


Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 
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THE  PEDESTAL  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  KING  CHARLES  AT  CHARING 
CROSS  NOT  CARVED  BY  GIBBONS. 


Mr.  Urban, 

I HAVE  elsewhere*  corrected  the 
biographers  of  Le  Soeur,  the  historians 
of  art  in  England,  and  the  writers  of 
books  about  London,  in  the  accounts 
they  have  given  of  the  famous  statue 
of  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross,  and 
have  now  to  correct  the  biographers  of 
Gibbons,  the  historians  of  art  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  writers  of  books  about 
London,  in  the  accounts  they  have 
given  of  the  beautiful  pedestal  on 
which  the  statue  stands. 

The  pedestal  it  is  said  was  the  work 
of  Grinling  Gibbons.  Walpole,  with 
the  faithful  Vertue  for  his  guide  (I  use 
the  epithet  without  a sneer)  was  the 
first  to  assign  it  to  the  chisel  of  our 
great  carver  in  wood.  But  Walpole 
was  wrong.  The  pedestal  was  wrought 
by  Joshua  Marshall,  master  mason  of 
the  works  to  King  Charles  II.  You 
will  ask  my  authority,  and  I reply — 
the  accounts  of  the  paymaster  of  the 
works  and  buildings  from  1 April, 
1676,  until  31  March,  1677,  in  which 
the  following  entries  occur  : — 

“ Also  allowed  y®  sd  acco*^*^**^  for  money 
by  him  issued,  pd,  and  defreyed  for  the 
extraordinary  worke  done  (within  the 
tyme  of  this  accompt)  in  makeing  a pedis- 
tall  and  other  workes  about  setting  up  the 
brass  figure  at  Charing  Cross,  viz‘. — 

“ To  Joshua  Marshall,  ma*"  mason,  for 
the  pedistall,  carving  the  releives,  in- 
riching  the  capitall,  paveing  w***  Purbeck 
stone  within  the  railes  and  placing 
xxviij*  great  stoope  stones  w‘'’out  y® 
circle  and  other  Free  Masons  worke 
relateing  thereunto  as  by  agreem* 
404^.  2s.  6d. 

“ William  Beach,  smith,  for  the  iron  raile 
ballister  and  palisado  barrs  w***  other 
smith’s  work  thereto  belonging, 
89/.  145.  11 

“ John  Jolly,  pavior,  for  levelling  and  new 
paveing  y®  ground  round  about  the 
figure,  conteyning  1733  yards,  and  for 
other  services,  88/.  O5.  4d. 

“ John  Bridges,  bricklayer,  for  2 rods  9 
foot  of  brickework  under  the  foundation 
of  the  stone  curb,  93  yards  one  foot  of 
paveing  with  Flanders  bricke,  makeing 
two  draines,  and  other  like  services, 
35/.  U. 

“ John  Sell,  carpenter,  for  workmanship 


and  materialls  used  about  makeing  a 
boarded  fence  about  y®  s*^  figure, 
17/.  175.  lOrf. 

“ Charles  Atherton,  plomber,  for  9 cwt. 
of  lead  used  in  fastning  the  iron  worke, 
6/.  95.  9d. 

John  Cole,  brasier,  for  worke  and  ma- 
terialls used  about  mending  the  brass 
figure,  a new  brass  bridle,  and  mending 
y®  sword,  &c.,  16/.  IO5. 

“ Giles  Reason,  carter,  for  seuerall  daies 
work  with  his  teames  and  labourers  em- 
ployed to  carry  away  dirt  and  soil, 
5/.  35.  Ad. 

Robert  Streeter,  serjeant  painter,  for 
colouring  in  oyle,  three  times  in  a 
place,  the  iron  railes,  ballisters,  &c., 
3/.  45.  Sd. 

“ And  to  severall  labourers  employed  in 
wheeling  of  earth  and  rubbish  to  raise  y® 
ground  under  y®  brick  pavement,  filling 
of  carts,  and  watching  by  nights,  &c., 
2/.  l5.  9d. 

“ In  all  the  said  charges  of  y®  s*^  worke 
in  making  the  pedistall  and  other  workes 
about  setting  up  the  brass  figure  at 
Charing  Cross,  668/.  65.  Ic/.” 

The  roll  of  the  declaration  of  these 
accounts,  from  whence  the  above  ex- 
tracts are  made,  is  preserved  in  the 
Audit  Office.  The  roll  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  includes  a preliminary  ex- 
pense of  13/.  35.  for  work  done  in  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  1675, 
on  account  of  the  same  pedestal. 

I have  seen  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  and 
my  father  stand  before  this  pedestal, 
admiring  the  harmony  of  its  proportions, 
the  force  and  delicacy  of  its  details. 
Both  were  capital  judges.  Chantrey  was 
originally  a common  carver  in  wood — 
my  father  originally  a common  stone 
mason,  and  each  has  left  a lasting  mo- 
nument of  taste  and  knowledge  in  the 
fine  arts.  Why  are  their  lives  un- 
written ? Alas  ! what  Allan  Cunning- 
ham should  have  done  was  reserved 
for  another — I hope  not  as  Prince 
Arthur  was  reserved  for  Blackmore 
and  not  for  Dryden. 

Who  was  Joshua  Marshall  I think  I 
hear  you  ask  ? I will  tell  you  some 
day  in  an  annotated  Walpole. 

Peter  Cunningham. 
Kensington^  5 June. 


* Handbook  for  London.  2nd  ed.  p.  106. 
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THE  DAY-BOOKS  OF  DR.  HENRY  SAMPSON. 
(Concluded  from  Magazine  for  April, p.  388.^ 


THE  following  anecdote  is  cha- 
racteristic of  both  the  parties  to  it. 
The  excited  Puritan,  acting  upon  a mis- 
take which  has  ever  been  too  common, 
accepts  strong  feeling  as  evidence  of 
a divine  mission.  The  heedless  sove- 
reign is  for  a moment  startled.  He 
listens  to  the  solemn  forebodings  of  the 
self- sent  prophet  with  feelings  akin  to 
awe  and  sorrow.  But  the  shock  soon 
passes  over.  In  a few  moments  his 
majesty  recovers  his  wonted  polite- 
ness, and  bows  out  the  intruder  with 
the  most  courtly  and  refined  gentility. 

Richard  Frankland,  to  whom  this 
story  relates,  was  a celebrated  non- 
conformist divine,  born  in  1630,  at 
Rathmel,  in  the  parish  of  Giggleswick, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  M.A.  of  Christ’s 
college,  Cambridge,  and  received  Pres- 
byterian ordination  in  1658.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  ejected  from 
several  preferments,  and  subjected  to 
a good  deal  of  harsh  treatment.  He 
died  in  1698. 

The  old  Earl  of  Manchester  here 
mentioned  was  the  well-known  Lord 
Kimbolton  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

“ Mr.  Frankland’s,  the  non- conformist 

minister,  his  going  to  King  Charles 

Second. 

“ Himself  told  me  that  he  had  a violent 
impulse  upon  his  mind  to  go  to  the  king  ; 
that  he  could  neither  study  nor  do  anything 
else  for  several  days,  till  he  took  up  a re- 
solution that  he  would  go  to  him.  He 
acquainted  some  with  it,  who  spent  some 
time  in  prayer,  as  himself  also  did  at  other 
times.  He  wrote  down  what  he  intended 
to  say  to  him,  thinking  it  too  adventurous 
to  speak  to  a king  extempore,  or  what 
presence  of  mind  he  might  then  have. 
So  he  goes  to  the  old  earl  of  Manchester, 
lord  chamberlain,  who  used  him  very 
friendly,  and  desired  him  that  he  would 
bring  him  to  speak  to  the  king.  The  earl 
would  fain  have  known  what  he  would 
say  to  him,  but  he  would  not  tell  him. 
The  earl  appoints  him  a place  to  stand  at 
when  the  king  was  to  pass  by  to  the 
council.  When  the  king  came  out,  ‘ That 
is  the  man  ’ said  the  earl,  ‘ would  speak 
to  youf  majesty.'  The  king  asked  him, 

‘ Would  you  speak  with  me  ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ 

said  he,  ‘ but  in  private.’  So  the  king 
stept  aside  from  the  nobility  that  followed. 
Then  said  Mr.  Frankland,  ‘ The  Eternal 


God,  whose  I am  and  whom  I serve,  com- 
mands you  to  reform  your  life,  your  family, 
your  kingdom,  and  the  church.  If  you  do 
not  there  are  fresh  judgments  of  God  im- 
pending (at  which  words  he  grew  pale  and 
changed  countenance)  that  will  destroy 
you  and  the  kingdom.’  ‘ I will,’  saith 
the  king,  ‘ do  what  I can.’  Mr.  Frank- 
land repeated  the  latter  part,  and  added, 
‘ I know  the  wrath  of  a king  is  as  the 
roaring  of  a lion,  but  for  the  sake  of  your 
soul  I have  taken  up  this  speech,  and 
leave  it  with  you.’  The  king  hasted 
away,  saying,  ‘ I thank  you,  sir,’  and 
twice  looking  back  before  he  went  into 
the  council  chamber,  said  ‘ I thank  you, 
sir.’  But  he  said  and  did  not.”  fo.  18. 

The  next  anecdote  gives  us  a glimpse 
at  Titus  Oates,  near  the  close  of  his 
infamous  life,  and  his  own  explanation 
of  one  of  those  terrible  incidents  which 
brought  so  much  disgrace  upon  Eng- 
gland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Ire- 
land was  one  of  the  three  Jesuits  who 
were  convicted  and  executed  on  the 
evidence  of  Oates  and  Bedloe; 

“ Dr.  Oats’s  story  of  the  same  King. 

September  21th  [16] 95. 

“ It  is  not  a week  since  Dr.  Oats,  as  he 
is  called,  dined  with  Mr.  Howe  and  de- 
sired to  communicate  with  him  at  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Mr.  H.  put  him  olF,  and 
told  him  he  would  not  expose  him.  But 
amongst  other  discourse  he  told  him,  that 
about  two  months  before  he  disclosed  the 
plot,  he  was  at  a private  mass  with  Ireland, 
where  king  Charles,  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  communi- 
cated. He  says  also,  that  Ireland  had  a 
particular  kindness  for  him.  He  never 
designed  the  accusing  of  him,  but  being 
upon  his  oath,  he  was  forced  to  say  what 
he  did.  That  after  condemnation  he  was 
with  Ireland,  who  upbraided  him  ; ‘ but,’ 
says  Oates,  ‘ I am  sure  the  king  will  par- 
don you,’  and  to  that  purpose  he  says  he 
went  to  the  king,  and  pleaded  hard  with 
him  to  spare  Ireland.  The  king  spake 
and  looked  very  severely  on  him,  and  said, 
or  swore,  he  would  not.  ‘ I can  deal,’ 
said  he,  ‘ very  well  with  one  of  you,  but 
I know  not  what  to  do  with  you  both.’ 
He  then  went  to  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  desired  her  to  intercede  for 
Ireland,  who  said  she  knew  the  king  was 
inexorable,  and  when  he  could  do  nothing 

with  her  he  went  away  calling  her .He 

said,  also,  Ireland  bade  him  take  heed  of 
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the  king,  for  he  would  deceive  him.”  fo.  19. 
“ Penes  authorem  fides  estod^ 

The  following  is  an  excellent  anec- 
dote of  two  celebrated  men.  Owen 
died  in  1683,  therefore  of  course  the 
story  must  be  dated  in  or  before  that 
year.  “ Mr.  Grilbert  ” was  probably 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gilbert,  a non-con- 
formist divine  of  some  eminence,  of 
whom  an  account  will  be  found  in 
Wood’s  Athense  Oxon,  iv.  406,  and  in 
Noncon.  Memorial,  iii.  145,  ed.  1803. 

“ Of  Mr.  Baxter  and  Dr.  Owen. 

“ Mr.  Gilbert  told  a friend,  he  had 
been  to  visit  Mr.  Baxter  that  morning, 
whom  he  found  hard  at  study,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  to  be  very  desirous  that 
God  would  spare  his  life,  till  he  had  finished 
some  studies  and  thoughts  he  was  about 
for  the  church  of  God.  ‘ Truly,’  said 
Mr.  Gilbert,  ‘ I think  you  are  in  the  right 
on’t.  You  may  do  God  more  se:^ice  here 
on  earth  than  you  can  do  in  heaven  ; ’ 
which  saying  pleased  Mr.  B.  mightily, 
and  made  him  paraphrase  upon  it.  From 
him  Mr.  Gilbert  went  to  Dr.  Owen,  whom 
he  found  grunting  and  weary,  and  wishing 
himself  out  of  this  world.  ‘ See,’  said 
Mr.  Gilbert,  ‘ how  you  two  great  men, 
Mr.  B.  and  you,  that  could  never  agree 
in  your  lives,  cannot  hit  it  in  the  matter 
and  manner  of  your  dying.’  ‘ Why,’  saith 
the  doctor,  ‘ what  saith  Mr.  Baxter  ? ’ 
So  Mr.  Gilbert  told  him  the  story,  ‘ and  ’ 
saith  he,  ‘ I think  Mr.  Baxter  is  in  the 
right  on’t.’  ‘ Who  is  in  the  right  and  who 
is  in  the  wrong,’  said  Dr.  Owen,  ‘ 1 know 
not  ; but  I would  that  1 was  in  heaven.” 
fo.  26.  “ From  Mr.  M.” 

The  next  string  of  anecdotes  is 
worthy  of  notice,  if  only  on  account  of 
that  one  which  relates  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Ray,  or  Wray.  The  parent- 
age of  this  great  legal  functionary  has 
been  quite  uncertain.  The  research 
of  Lord  Campbell  could  only  discover 
two  contradictory  statements  upon  the 
subject  in  the  books  of  the  Heralds’ 
College;  we  trust  that  of  Mr.  Foss 
will  b^e  more  successful.  The  follow- 
ing story  has  the  merit  of  being  pic- 
turesque, and  may  very  possibly  be 
substantially  true. 

The  son  of  the  Jenkinson  who  re- 
nounced the  leather  doublet  on  acced- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  Paul  Hobson,  and 
who  is  alluded  to  as  having  obtained  a 
baronetcy,  was  Sir  Paul  Jenkinson  of 
Walton,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  He 
was  created  a baronet  on  the  17th 


December,  1685.  The  title  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  his  son  the 
third  baronet.  Sir  Jonathan,  on  28th 
June,  1739. 

The  Foleys  will  not,  we  hope,  object 
to  be  reminded  of  their  honest  descent 
from  Goodman  Foley,  the  nailer. 

” Instances  of  men  that  have  leapt  into 
great  estates  from  almost  nothing,  as — 

”1.  Paul  Hobson,  of  Darbyshire, 
who  was  first  a carrier,  afterwards  dealt  in 
lead.  He  left  his  sister’s  two  sons  (Jen- 
kinsons)  executors.  One  of  them  when 
he  was  to  go  into  mourning  for  his  uncle 
came  in  his  leather  doublet.  The  tailor 
pulled  it  off  to  take  measure  of  him,  and 
when  he  had  done  bid  him  put  it  on 
again.  ‘ No  ’ saith,  he,  ‘ I’ll  put  on  the 
leather  doublet  no  more.’  One  of  this  or 
the  other  brother’s  sons  is  now  a baronet 
upon  what  the  old  carrier  left.” 

“ 2.  Sir  Christopher  Ray,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s time.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
at  Bedale,  but  his  father  came  to  be  a 
miller  in  Lincolnshire,  and  bred  up  this 
son  Kit  so  well  as  the  country  school 
and  writing  could  help  him.  At  breaking 
up,  he  would  have  had  a shilling  from  his 
father,  but  he  would  give  him  but  eight 
pence,  at  which  he  was  so  discontent  he  ran 
away  [and]  begged  his  bread  with  a copy  of 
verses  at  a justice  of  peace’s  door ; upon 
further  discourse  he  took  him  in  and  in  a 
little  time  became  his  clerk.  He  after- 
ward commended  him  to  some  lawyer, 
where  he  was  clerk;  so  afterwards  he 
studied  and  practised  the  law,  till  at  length 
he  became  a serjeant  and  judge,  and  being 
in  that  circuit  he  made  an  errand  and  sent 
for  his  old  father,  who  knew  him  not,  nor 
had  yet  heard  what  became  of  him,  or  any 
thing  of  his  greatness.  He  sent  his  coach 
for  him  and  his  mother,  who  began  to  be 
afraid,  and  told  the  messengers  they  never 
spake  a word  against  my  lord  judge  in 
their  lives.  They  were  encouraged  to  go, 
and  when  they  came,  he  asked  the  old  man 
about  some  land  he  was  disposed  to  buy, 
and  then  strictly  about  his  children. 
‘ Had  you  never  any  else  ? ’ said  he  ; 
‘ Yes,’  said  the  old  man,  ‘ one  proud  boy 
that  went  away  from  me.’  ‘ I am  that 
proud  boy,’  said  the  judge,  and  so  like 
another  Joseph  was  made  known  to  his 
father,  whom  he  owned  before  them  all, 
and  no  doubt  nourished  him  in  his  old 
age,  though  the  old  man  was  in  so  good 
circumstances  as  to  live  of  himself  and 
leave  his  mill.” 

”3.  The  flourishing  family  of  the  Fo- 
LYES,  whereof  there  were  three  brothers  of 
great  estates,  all  parliament- men  (one  of 
them  Speaker)  in  this  and  the  former  parlia- 
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ment,  and  two  of  their  sons  parliament-men 
also,  yet  all  of  them  the  grand  children  of 
Goodman  Foly  the  nailer,  who  falling  in- 
dustriously and  successfully  to  make  iron, 
left  a plentiful  estate  to  that  worthy  and 
honest  gentleman  Mr.  Thomas  Foly  his 
son,  and  he  hy  the  same  ways  increased  it, 
till  he  left  each  of  these  three  gentlemen 
an  estate  of  ^2000  per  annum,  and  to  be 
sure  the  eldest  more  largely. — My  brother 
Wooley.”  fo.  43. 

The  story  of  Sir  Christopher  Wray 
will  lead  properly  to  one  about  his 
greater  successor  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hale. 

“Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale. 

‘‘  1694.  Augh  My  brother  W.  Wooley 
has  often  told  me  a story  of  a person  that 
had  been  long  out  of  England,  was  cast 
upon  the  shore  of  Cornwall,  where  being 
hunger-bitten,  he  opened  a window,  where 
he  espied  a loaf,  took  and  ran  away  to  eat 
it,  but  being  apprehended  was  sent  to  the 
gaol  and  tried  for  his  life  before  judge 
Hales.  The  jury  was  sharp  upon  him,  and 
brought  him  in  guilty  of  the  burglary. 
The  judge  argued  with  them  that  it  was 
but  to  supply  his  hunger,  &c.  that  if  he 
was  guilty  he  must  die  for  it,  however 
they  went  out  and  brought  him  in  guilty 
a second  time.  He  again  argues  with 
them,  and  with  much  ado  they  acquit 
him.  Some  years  after  the  same  judge 
was  riding  the  circuit  in  the  north,  and 
meeting  with  over  great  entertainment  by 
the  sheriff,  chode  him  much,  and  told  him 
what  a bad  example  he  had  given.  ‘ Truly, 
my  lord,’  said  the  sheriff,  ‘ I should  not 
have  done  so  much  for  any  other  judge, 
but  for  your  lordship  I can  never  do  too 
much.  You  saved  my  life.’  ‘ How  so?  ’ 
said  the  judge.  ‘ I was  arraigned  before 
you,’  said  the  sheriff,  ‘ you  sent  out  the 
jury  again  and  again  till  they  quitted  me.’ 
‘ Are  you  the  man,’  said  the  judge,  ‘ that 
was  arraigned  for  stealing  the  loaf  ?’  ‘ The 
very  same  man,’  replied  the  sheriff ; ^ since 
then  such  and  such  friends  are  dead,  a 
great  estate  is  fallen  to  me,  and  T am  in 
the  post  you  see.”  fo.  6.  Penes  aut ho ~ 
remfides  estod’ 

If  the  following  witticism  of  another 
judge  be  not  new,  which  we  scarcely 
think  it  is,  its  repetition  may  be  ex- 
cused, 1,  because  it  is  very  excellent, 
and  2,  because  it  is  here  authenticated, 
by  being  traced  up  to  Clarendon’s  own 
time,  and  to  the  sober,  truth-loving 
lips  of  Dr.  Howe. 


“ A repartee  of  Chancellor  Hyde. 

“ Madam  Castlemain  was  very  angry 
with  him  once  (though  he  brought  her 
into  her  dishonourable  honour)  and  in 
great  indignation  told  him,  ‘ I hope  to  live 
to  see  you  hanged.’  ‘ Madam,’  said  he,  ‘ I 
hope  to  live  to  see  you  old.’”  fo.  27. 
“ From  Dr.  Howe.” 

The  next  extract  contains  a narra- 
tive of  a very  singular  legal  case,  which 
conies  down  to  us  upon  the  most  un- 
questionable authority — that  of  the 
old  Serjeant  who,  after  having  been  an 
original  member  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.  lived  as  father  of 
the  bar  to  congratulate  King  William 
on  his  accession  in  1688,  and,  on  that 
occasion,  at  the  age  of  86,  made  one  of 
the  readiest  and  wittiest  impromptu 
answers  ever  spoken.*  It  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel  the  following- 
relation  of  superstition  and  miserable 
insufficiency  of  legal  proof.  But  the 
worst  part  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
acute  lawyer  by  whom  the  account 
was  penned  was  evidently  so  entirely 
under  the  trammels  of  the  practice  and 
notions  of  his  time  that  he  did  not  dis- 
cern either  the  extent  or  real  charac- 
ter of  the  absurdities  which  he  relates. 
We  have  no  room  for  the  comment 
which  the  narrative  invites.  It  must 
be  handed  over  to  some  future  editor 
of  English  Causes  Celehres^  or  some 
commentator  upon  the  history  of  po- 
pular superstition.  • 

“ Singular  instance  of  Supersti- 
tion, A.D.  1629. 

“ The  case,  or  rather  history  of  a case, 
that  happened  in  the  county  of  Hertford 
in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  First,  which  was  taken from 
a MS.  of  Serjeant  Mainard,  who  writes 
thus : 

” I write  the  evidence  which  was  given, 
which  I and  many  others  heard,  and  I 
write  it  exactly  according  to  what  was  de- 
posed at  the  trial  at  the  bar  in  the  King’s 
Bench.  Johan  Norkot,  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Norkot,  being  murdered,  the  question  was, 
how  she  came  by  her  death.  The  coroner’s 
inquest  on  view  of  the  body  and  deposi- 
tion of  Mary  Norkot,  John  Okeman  and 
Agnes  his  wife,  inclined  to  find  Joan  Nor- 
cot  felo  de  se  : for  they  [i.  e.  the  witnesses 
before  mentioned]  informed  the  coroner 
and  the  jury  that  she  was  found  dead  in 


* “ You  must  have  outlived  many  of  your  legal  brethren,”  remarked  William,  when 
the  aged  lawyer  was  introduced  to  him,  “ If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  sir,”  was  his 
answer,  “ I should  have  outlived  the  law  itself.” 
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the  bed  and  her  throat  cut,  the  knife  stick- 
ing in  the  floor  of  the  room  ; that  the 
night  before  she  was  so  found  she  went  to 
bed  with  her  child  (now  plaintiff  in  this 
appeal),  her  husband  being  absent,  and 
that  no  other  person  after  such  time  as 
she  was  gone  to  bed  came  into  the  house, 
the  examinants  lying  in  the  outer  room, 
and  they  must  needs  have  seen  if  any 
stranger  had  come  in.  Whereupon  the 
jury  gave  up  to  the  coroner  their  verdict 
that  she  was  felo  de  se.  But  afterwards, 
upon  rumour  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  observation  of  divers  circumstances 
that  manifested  that  she  did  not,  nor  ac- 
cording to  these  circumstances  possibly 
could,  murder  herself,  thereupon  the 
jury,  whose  verdict  was  not  drawn  into 
form  by  the  coroner,  desired  the  coroner 
that  the  body,  which  was  buried,  might 
be  taken  up  out  of  the  grave,  which  the 
coroner  assented  to,  and  thirty  days  after 
her  death  she  was  taken  up,  in  presence 
of  the  jury  and  a great  number  of  the 
people,  whereupon  the  jury  changed  their 
verdict.  The  persons  being  tried  at  Hert- 
ford assizes  were  acquitted,  but  so  much 
against  the  evidence  that  the  judge  (Harvy) 
let  fall  his  opinion  that  it  were  better  an 
appeal  were  brought  than  so  foul  a mur- 
der should  escape  unpunished. 

Anno,  pascha  termino,  quarto  Caroli, 
they  were  tried  on  the  appeal,  which  was 
brought  by  the  young  child  against  his 
father,  grandmother,  and  aunt,  and  her 
husband  Okeman,  and  because  the  evi- 
dence was  so  strange  I took  exact  and 
particular  notice  of  it.  It  was  as  followeth, 
viz*.  After  the  matters  above  mentioned 
and  related,  an  ancient  and  grave  person, 
minister  of  the  parish  where  the  fact  was 
committed,  being  sworn  to  give  evidence 
according  to  the  custom,  deposed,  that  the 
body  being  taken  out  of  the  grave  thirty 
days  after  the  party’s  death  and  lying  on 
the  grass,  and  the  four  defendants  present, 
they  were  required,  each  of  them,  to  touch 
the  dead  body.  Okeman’s  wife  fell  on 
her  knees  and  prayed  God  to  show  token 
of  their  innocency,  or  to  some  such  pur- 
pose, but  her  very  words  I forgot.  The 
appellers  did  touch  the  dead  body,  where- 
upon the  brow  of  the  dead,  which  was  of 
a livid  or  carrion  colour  (that  was  the  ver- 
bal expression  in  the  terms  of  the  witness) 
began  to  have  a dew  or  gentle  sweat 
[which]  ran  down  in  drops  on  the  face, 
and  the  brow  turned  and  changed  to  a 
lively  and  fresh  colour,  and  the  dead 
opened  one  of  her  eyes  and  shut  it  again, 
and  this  opening  the  eye  was  done  three 
several  times.  She  likewise  thrust  out  the 
ring  or  marriage  finger  three  times  and 
pulled  it  in  again,  and  the  finger  dropt 
blood  from  it  on  the  grass.” 


[July, 

“ Hyde  {Nicholas,)  Chief  Justice,  seem- 
ing to  doubt  the  evidence,  asked  the  wit- 
ness ‘ Who  saw  this  besides  yourself?  ’ 

“ Witness.  ‘ I cannot  swear  that  others 
saw  it;  but,  my  Lord,’  said  he,  ‘ I believe 
the  whole  company  saw  it,  and  if  it  had 
been  thought  a doubt,  proof  would  have 
been  made  of  it,  and  many  would  have 
attested  with  me.’ 

“ Then  the  witness,  observing  some 
admiration  in  the  auditors,  he  spake  far- 
ther, ‘ My  Lord,  I am  minister  of  the 
parish,  long  knew  all  the  parties,  but  never 
had  any  occasion  of  displeasure  against 
any  of  them,  nor  had  to  do  with  them,  or 
they  with  me,  but  as  I was  minister.  The 
thing  was  wonderful  to  me,  but  I have  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  but  as  called  upon 
to  testify  the  truth,  and  that  I have  done.’ 

“ This  witness  was  a reverend  person 
as  I guess  about  seventy  years  of  age. 
His  testimony  was  delivered  gravely  and 
temperately,  but  to  the  great  admiration 
of  the  auditory.  Whereupon,  applying 
himself  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he  said, 
‘ My  Lord,  my  brother  here  present  is 
minister  of  the  next  parish  adjacent,  and 
I am  assured  saw  all  done  as  I have 
affirmed,’  whereupon  that  person  was  also 
sworn  to  give  evidence,  and  did  depose 
the  same  in  every  point,  viz*,  the  sweating 
of  the  brow,  the  changes  of  its  colour, 
opening  of  the  eye,  the  thrice  motion  of 
the  finger  and  drawing  it  in  again  ; only 
the  first  witness  deposed  that  he  himself 
dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood  to  examine 
it,  and  swore  he  believed  it  was  really 
blood.  I conferred  afterwards  with  Sir  Ed- 
mund Vowel,  barrister-at-law,  and  others, 
who  all  concurred  in  this  observation,  and 
for  myself,  if  I were  upon  my  oath,  can 
depose  that  these  depositions,  especially  of 
the  first  witness,  are  truly  here  reported 
in  substance. 

“ The  other  evidence  was  given  against 
the  prisoners,  viz*,  against  the  grand- 
mother of  the  plaintiff  and  against  Oke- 
man and  his  wife,  that  they  lay  in  the 
next  room  to  the  dead  person  that  night, 
and  that  none  came  into  the  house  till  they 
found  her  dead  next  morning,  therefore  if 
she  did  not  murther  herself,  they  must  be 
the  murtherers,  and  to  that  end  further 
proof  was  made.  1st.  She  lay  in  a com- 
posed manner  in  her  bed,  the  bed  cloaths 
nothing  at  all  disturbed,  and  her  child  by 
her  in  the  bed.  2dly.  Her  throat  was 
cut  from  ear  to  ear  and  her  neck  broken, 
and  if  she  first  cut  her  throat  she  could 
not  break  her  neck  in  the  bed,  nor  e con- 
tra, 3dly.  There  was  no  blood  in  the  bed 
saving  that  there  was  a tincture  of  blood 
upon  the  bolster  whereupon  her  head  lay, 
but  no  other  substance  of  blood  at  all. 
4thly.  From  the  bed’s  head  there  was 
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a stream  of  blood  on  the  floor,  till  it 
ponded  on  the  bending  of  the  floor  to  a 
very  great  quantity,  and  there  was  also 
another  stream  of  blood  on  the  floor  at 
the  bed’s  feet,  which  ponded  also  on  the 
floor  to  another  great  quantity,  but  no 
continuance  or  communication  of  blood  of 
either  of  these  two  places,  the  one  from 
the  other,  neither  upon  the  bed,  so  that 
she  bled  in  two  places  severally,  and  it 
was  deposed  that  turning  up  the  matte  of 
the  bed  there  were  clotts  of  congealed 
blood  in  the  straw  of  the  matte  under- 
neath, 5thly.  The  bloody  knife  in  the 
morning  was  found  sticking  in  the  floor  a 
good  distance  from  the  bed,  but  the  point 
of  the  knife  as  it  stuck  in  the  floor  was 
towards  the  bed  and  the  haft  towards  the 
door.  6thly.  Lastly,  there  was  the  print 
of  a thumb  and  four  fingers  of  a left  hand 
on  the  dead  person’s  left  hand.” 

“ Hyde,  Chief  Justice.  ‘ How  can  you 
know  the  print  of  a left  hand  from  the 
print  of  a right  hand  in  such  a case  ? ’ 

“ Witness.  ‘ My  Lord,  it  is  hard  to 
describe  it,  but  if  it  please  the  honorable 
judge  {i.  e.  the  judge  sitting  on  the  bench 
beside  the  chief-justice)  to  put  his  left  hand 
on  your  left  hand,  you  cannot  possibly 
place  your  right  hand  in  the  same  posture. 

“ Which  being  done,  and  appearing  so,  the 
defendants  had  time  to  make  their  defences , 
but  gave  no  evidences  to  any  purpose. 

‘ ‘ The  jury,  departing  from  the  bar  and 
returning,  acquitted  Oakman,  and  found 
the  other  three  guilty ; who  being  severally 
demanded  why  judgment  should  not  be 
pronounced  sayd  nothing,  but  each  of 
them  said,  ‘ I did  not  do  it ! I did  not  do 
it ! ’ Judgment  was  given,  and  the  grand- 
mother and  the  husband  executed,  but  the 
aunt  had  the  privilege  to  be  spared  execu- 
tion, being  with  child.  I inquired  if  they 
confessed  any  thing  at  execution,  but  did 
not,  as  I was  told.” 

“ Thus  far  Serjeant,  afterwards  Sir  John, 
Mainard,  a person  of  great  note  and  judg- 
ment in  the  law.  The  paper  of  which 
this  is  a copy  was  found  amongst  his 
papers  since  his  death,*  fair  written  with 
his  own  hands.  Mr.  Hunt  of  the  Temple 
took  a copy  of  it  and  gave  it  me,  which  I 
have  hither  transcribed.  H.  S.” 

Among  the  persons  who  figured  in 
the  rebellions  of  Monmouth  and  Argyll, 
the  names  of  Robert  Ferguson  and 
Richard  Rumbold  are  well  known. 
Both  have  been  sketched  by  the  ef- 
fective and  admirable  pen  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay ; but  the  additional  information 
of  Dr.  Sampson  will  be  valued  even 


by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  skilful  picture  - drawing  of  our 
modern  historian. 

Ferguson,  “ the  Judas  of  Dry  den’s 
great  satire,”  was  deeply  implicated  in 
the  Rye  House  Plot ; perhaps  its  ori- 
ginator. On  its  discovery  he  bade  his 
associates  “ farewell  with  a laugh,” 
says  Mr.  Macaulay,  “ and  told  them 
that  they  were  novices,  that  he  had 
been  used  to  flight,  concealment,  and 
disguise,  and  that  he  should  never 
leave  off  plotting  while  he  lived.”  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  escape 
may  be  partly  estimated  from  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  description  of  his  person  : 
“ his  broad  Scotch  accent,  his  tall  and 
lean  figure,  his  lantern  jaws,  the 
gleam  of  his  sharp  eyes,  which  were  al- 
ways overhung  by  his  wig,  his  cheeks 
inflamed  by  an  eruption,  his  shoulders 
deformed  by  a stoop,  and  his  gait  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  other  men  by 
a peculiar  shuffle,  made  him  remark- 
able wherever  he  appeared.  But 
though  he  was,  as  it  seemed,  pursued 
with  peculiar  animosity,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  this  animosity  was  feigned, 
and  that  the  officers  of  justice  had 
secret  orders  not  to  see  him.”  How 
he  escaped  is  thus  detailed  by  Dr. 
Sampson,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
chief  agent  in  affording  him  assistance. 
” Mr.  Robert  Ferguson’s  escapes. 

” When  he  had  brought  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  into  the  noose  for  which  he 
died,  he  escaped  himself  by  wandering  up 
and  down  in  the  country.  [When  he  was 
endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  after  the 
Rye  House  Plot]  he  came  to  an  inn  in  Ut- 
toxeter  on  a market  day,  when,  two  hours 
after,  the  proclamation  was  openly  made 
for  500/.  to  any  that  could  apprehend  him 
and  others  there  named.  A woman  staring 
him  in  the  face  as  he  stood  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  cried  out  ‘ Who  have  you  got  here  ? 
A traitor  ?’  Upon  which  suggestion  the 
landlord,  a Tory,  took  him  into  his  cham- 
ber and  thought  to  have  made  a prey  of 
him,  but  his  heart  failed  him,  fearing  the 
ignominy  of  betraying  his  guests.  Late 
at  night,  in  his  chamber,  he  [Ferguson] 
overheard  a man  at  prayers  with  his  family, 
and  liked  what  he  heard  so  well  that  he 
thought  he  was  a man  to  be  confided  in, 
and  would  needs  send  for  him  in  the 
morning.  This  man  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Murial,  then  schoolmaster  at  Uttoxeter. 
He  began  freely  to  discourse  with  him. 


* Sir  John  Maynard  died  in  1690. 
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and  would  have  told  his  name,  but  Mr. 
M.  forbade  him.  However  he  conveyed 
him  out  of  the  town  safely,  walking  with 
him  three  miles,  and  gave  him  recom- 
mendations to  Newcastle  under  Line  and 
Congerton.  At  Newcastle,  being  weary, 
he  hired  a horse  and  had  a man  with  him 
to  fetch  him  back;  he  therefore  went  to  an 
inn  to  set  up  his  horse  first,  and  asked  for 
the  gentleman’s  house  to  whom  he  was 
recommended.  The  landlord  has  his  eye 
upon  him,  and  all  having  their  mouths 
and  thoughts  upon  the  plot,  designed  to 
follow  him.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
gentleman  he  asked  where  he  had  left  his 
horse  ? ‘ At  such  an  inn,’  said  he ; ‘ then  ’ 

said  the  gentleman,  who  was  a sober  and 
suspicious  Dissenter,  ‘ it  is  not  safe  for 
you  to  be  in  my  house,’  and  so  packed 
him  away  presently.  He  had  not  been 
gone  half  an  hour  before  the  innkeeper 
and  constable  came  to  search  for  him. 
‘ He  only  delivered  in  a letter  and  is  gone,’ 
said  the  gentleman.  So  they  missed  their 
prey.  He  wandered  farther,  got  into 
Holland,  came  over  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  how  he  then  also  escaped 
must  be  wondered  at.  One  would  think 
he  was  reserved  for  great  service,  but  he 
has  shaken  off  his  profession  of  religion, 
changed  his  side,  and  is  imprisoned  for 
the  plot  against  King  William,  whence  he 
will  hardly  escape  if  any  thing  that  touches 
his  life  be  made  out  against  him.”  fo.  25. 
“ From  the  same  Mr.  Muriall.” 

Humbold  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Kye  House,  and  was  mixed  up  in  the 
plot.  One  of  Cromwell’s  old  Ironsides, 
a soldier  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  he 
had  passed  through  a life  of  danger 
and  adventure,  and  was  at  no  loss  for 
resources  on  any  emergency.  He  es- 
caped to  the  continent,  returned  with 
Argyll,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  met 
his  fate  like  a hero.  The  following  is 
Sampson’s  note  about  him. 

“ Of  Mr.  Rumbold. 

“He  was  an  officer  in  Oliver  Crom- 
well’s army,  a stout  man,  one  that  carried 
the  old  cause  and  the  love  of  it  in  his 
heart.  He  was  very  lavish  of  his  tongue, 
and  was  often  so  bold  iu  speaking  against 
King  Charles  H.,  that  divers  told  him  he 
would  be  hanged  for  it.  It  is  well  known 
he  came  with  Argyll  into  Scotland  and 
was  there  executed,  his  quarters  brought 
to  the  Rye-house.  At  his  death  he  de- 
clared two  things  ; 1st.  That  he  was  one 
of  the  persons  that  stood  upon  the  scaffold 
at  Whitehall  at  the  time  the  king  was  ex- 
ecuted, but  did  not  the  execution  : which 
he  declared  that  others  might  not  be  sus- 
pected or  sought  after  upon  that  account. 


2dly.  That  the  whole  business  of  design- 
ing to  stop  the  king’s  coach  and  murder 
him  at  the  Rye-house  was  a mere  inven- 
tion ; that  such  a thing  was  talked  of  that 
it  might  be  done  by  others  he  knew  not, 
but  that  he  ever  spake  of  it  with  design  or 
preparation  to  do  it  he  utterly  denied  it 
upon  his  death.  He  was  certainly  a valiant 
man  and  abhorred  base  assassinations. 
He  charged  his  son,  upon  his  blessing,  if 
ever  such  a war  was  raised  against  the 
king,  to  be  of  the  same  side  he  had  been. 
He  was  an  Anabaptist  by  persuasion.” 
fo.  27.  “ From  Mr.  Fryar  of  Clapham 

and  his  wife.” 

The  following  story  reminds  us  of 
anecdotes  which  are  now  told  of  hu- 
man beings  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
intellect.  It  seems  scarcely  credible 
that  in  1630  aiiy  person  in  England 
should  have  been  so  ignorant. 

“ A Pleasant  Story  of  a Country- 
man WITH  a Watch. 

“ The  famous  Lord  Brooke,  about  the 
year  1630,  had  occasion  to  light  off  his 
horse  and  laid  down  his  watch  on  the 
grass.  It  was  a watch  of  great  price,  the 
case  set  with  diamonds.  He  left  it  where 
he  laid  it,  forgetting  it.  Riding  up  to  his 
company,  some  of  them  asked  what  o’clock 
it  was  ? This  made  him  feel  for  his  watch. 
He  now  remembers  where  he  left  it. 
They  all  rode  back  with  him,  and  near  the 
place  meet  a countryman  and  ask  him  if 
he  saw  not  a watch.  ‘ What’s  that  ? ’ said 
he.  They  told  him  it  was  a thing  that 
clicked  and  shined.  (He  had  never  seen 
one  before.)  ‘ Oh,’  says  he,  ‘ I shall  show 
it  to  you.  I’ve  mauled  it  and  made  it 
giv^e  over  clicking  with  my  stick.  You 
may  come  near  it,  it  will  not  hurt  you, 
I warrant  you.’  He  had  all-battered  the 
watch  to  pieces,  thinking  it  to  be  some 
poisonous  animal  in  the  grass.”  fo.  20. 

“ Mr.  Sterry  that  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany told  it  to  Mr.  Howe.” 

The  unshaken  firmness  of  William 
III.  when  he  took  leave  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  preparatory,  to  his  departure 
for  England,  has  been  celebrated  by 
Burnet  and  Macaulay.  “ The  Grand 
Pensionary”  remarks  the  latter,  “an- 
swered in  a faltering  voice,  and  in  all 
that  grave  senate  there  was  none  who 
could  refrain  from  shedding  tears. 
But  the  iron  stoicism  of  William  never 
gave  way ; and  he  stood  among  his 
weeping  friends  calm  and  austere,  as  if 
he  had  been  about  to  leave  them  only 
for  a short  visit  to  his  hunting  grounds 
at  Loo.”  The  following  is  probably  the 
account  of  the  matter  once  current  in 
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the  best  informed  circles  in  Eng- 
land. 

King  William's  taki  ng  his  leave  of  the 

States  of  Amsterdam  when  he  came  for 

England. 

“ He  told  them  he  came  now  to  take  it 
may  be  his  last  leave  of  them  : the  adven- 
tureand  design  was  very  hazardous.  ‘ I have 
served  you,’  saith  he,  ‘ to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  and  wherein  I have  done  well 
I hope  you  accept  of  it,  wherein  other- 
wise I hope  you’ll  pardon  : ' which  he 
expressed  so  affectionately  that  they  all 
wept,  but  himself.”  fo.  20. 

We  shall  conclude  our  selection 
from  Dr.  Sampson’s  manuscripts  with 
a memorandum  which  will  probably  be 
judged  to  be  of  considerable  profes- 
sional interest.  In  it  we  see  the  first 
traces  of  the  introduction  into  medical 
practice  of  what  is  now  one  of  the 
commonest  as  well  as  the  most  va- 
luable of  our  remedial  agents. 

“ Of  the  effect  of  ^ given  inwardly. 

“ I lately  gave  to  one  Mr.  Cole,  a brick- 
layer, in  Monkshil  Street,  8 ounces  of 
crude  5 , thinking  him  to  be  past  cure. 
He  had  an  iliac  passion,  had  vehement 
and  intolerable  pains  in  his  belly,  [stop- 
page in  his  bowels],  had  cold  sweats  on 
his  hands,  which  were  grown  black  with 
cold,  no  sensible  pulse,  his  eyes  sunk,  an 
hypocratical  face,  a straight  and  frequent 
sort  of  breathing,  and  all  other  symptoms 
of  a dying  man.  I gave  a prognostic 
of  his  danger,  and  told  them  the  medi- 
cine. The  first  half  did  no  sensible  hurt, 
the  second  half  gave  him  some  little 
ease : the  next  morning  in  the  urinal 
there  were  some  little  particles  of  the 
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? seen,  which  I gathered  by  and  into  a 
filtering  paper,  and  being  united  they  were 
as  big  as  a small  bead.  He  grew  better 
daily,  but  it  was  a week  before  the  5 be- 
gan to  pass  ....  and  then  some  ounces  of 
it  were  gathered.  I observed  the  same 
long  time  before  it  passed  in  Madam  Anne 
Mecklethwayt,  who  also  recovered.  Mr. 
Tyndal,  between  the  walls  at  Hogsden, 
took  3 pound  of  5 , and  after  3 or  4 days 
time  avoided  it  all,  gathered  it  all  up, 
saved  it  in  a phial,  shewed  it  to  hundreds 
of  persons,  there  was  not  above  a dram 
or  two  off  the  whole  weight  when  it  was 
taken,  but  neither  of  these  two  passed  any- 
thing by  urine.  Madam  Carre,  sister  to 
the  Lord  Wharton,  took  (for  the  same 
pains  and  stoppages  in  her  bowels  as  the 
3 former)  crude  the  physicians  (Dr. 
Mecklethwayt  and  Dr.  Clifford)  gave 
order  to  mingle  it  well  with  conserve  of 
cichory  flowers.*  The  apothecary  (Mr. 
Freeman,  near  Gray’s  Inn  Gate,)  caused 
them  to  be  beaten  together  2 or  3 hours, 
whereby  they  were  mightily  incorporated, 
the  patient  swallowed  all  in  3 or  4 boluses, 
which  she  found  very  heavy  in  her  stomach, 
where  they  lay  many  days  till  she  fell  into 
a salivation,  which  was  long,  tedious,  and 
very  great.  She  got  off  from  it,  was  some- 
what eased  of  her  pains,  but  was  never 
well  afterwards,  dying  about  a year  after- 
wards.” fo.  18. 

We  bid  farewell  to  Dr.  Sampson, 
with  a hope  that  what  we  have  pub- 
lished out  of  his  Day  Books  will  give 
them  a place  among  our  recognised  ma- 
nuscript historical  authorities.  Other 
passages  remain  unpublished,  which 
will  well  repay  consultation  by  all  in- 
quirers into  the  events  of  Sampson’s 
period. 
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The  Infinity  of  Geometric  Design  exemplified.  By  Robert  William  Billings, 
Architect,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Societies  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  1849.  4to. 

The  Power  of  Form  applied  to  Geometric  Tracery.  One  Hundred  Designs  and  their 
Foundations  resulting  from  one  Diagram.  By  Robert  William  Billings,  Associate  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  &c.  1851.  8vo. 


MR.  BILLINGS,  in  his  very  ex- 
tensive experience  as  an  architectural 
draughtsman,  has  for  many  years  de- 
lighted to  wrestle  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  perspective  and  proportion  ; 
and,  whilst  so  engaged,  he  has  beguiled 
the  monotony  of  his  labours  with  the 


more  enlivening  eifort  to  master  the 
true  spirit  of  the  object  of  his  study. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  penetrate  be- 
neath the  surface  into  those  principles 
of  design  which  actuated  the  older 
artists,  and  which  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed contain  the  secret  of  their  suc- 


* We  have  here  an  early,  perhaps  the  earliest,  form  of  blue  pill. 
Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  XXXVI.  . D 
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cess.  Though  he  does  not  question 
the  kindred  knowledge  which  other 
practical  artists  may  have  acquired, 
by  searching  in  like  manner  for  the 
primary  elements  of  the  knowledge 
of  their  profession,  he  claims  to  have 
been  “ first  in  the  field  to  prove, 
that  not  only  is  the  whole  detail  of 
Gothic  Architecture  founded  upon 
geometric  law,  but  that  the  power  of 
design  still  remains  with  us,  waiting 
only  for  its  application.”  He  com- 
bats the  notion  that  all  architecture 
must  be  founded  upon  precedent,  and 
ridicules  the  misappropriation  of  the 
term  “ design  ” to  a mere  composi- 
tion of  pilfered  facts.  He  asserts  that 
“ to  the  skilled  artist  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  exhibiting  new  com- 
binations of  form  than  is  experi- 
enced by  the  musical  composer  in  pro- 
curing changes  of  sound,  or  by  the 
arithmetician  in  varying  the  power  of 
numbers ; ” and,  in  exemplification  of 


this  assertion,  he  has  published  the  two 
series  of  designs,  to  which  we  now 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  quarto  volume  consists  of  forty 
plates  ; the  first  twenty  of  which  con- 
tain one  hundred  design  for  tracing 
panels,  having  a common  diagram  of 
four  equal  disconnected  circles. 
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He  then  proceeds  to  form  designs 
from  four  equal  connected  circles  ; 
and  afterwards  from  the  diagrams  of 
some  ancient  panels  which  he  found 
in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  and  Brancepeth 
Church.  The  result  is  to  show  that 
the  combinations  and  variations  of 
form  are  almost  endless. 

“ With  nature’s  boundless  powers  of 
change,  all  are  conversant ; and  experi- 
ment will  show  that  equally  unlimited  are 
those  of  geometric  art,  in  the  production 
of  combinations  from  a given  ground- 
work. 

“ One  feature  is  peculiar  to  the  Brance- 
peth examples,  a series  of  circular  tracery 
panels,  upon  whose  diagrams  are  founded 
those  exhibited  in  plates  24,  25,  and  29. 
These  combinations  of  wheel  or  circular 
tracery,  where  one  form  is  apparently  on 
the  continual  chase  after  another,  are  of 
the  most  interesting,  lively,  and  even 
playful  description,  exhibiting  at  once  un- 
bounded facility  of  design  and  picturesque 
combination  of  character.” 


Some  of  the  caskets,  locks,  and 
other  works  of  the  medimval  smiths 
are  the  most  beautiful  productions  of 
former  times  in  this  style.  But  there 
are  many  departments  of  ornamental 
art,  hitherto  confined  to  other  styles, 
in  which  the  application  of  geometric 
design  would  be  equally  novel  and 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Billings’s  more  recent  volume 
pursues  the  same  object,  by  exhibit- 
ing a series  of  one  hundred  designs, 
all  resulting  from  the  smaller  diagram 
shown  in  the  next  page. 

These  designs  are  engraved  on  wood, 
and  published  at  a price  calculated 
to  make  them  generally  accessible. 

“In  the  first  series,  the  secondary 
foundation  of  design  in  combination  with 
four  circles,  was  necessarily  the  square, 
or  the  octagon,  two  figures  agreeing  in 
numbers  with  the  primary  diagram.  In 
the  present  effort,  the  secondary  form,  in 
connection  with  the  three  inclosed  circles, 
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is  the  equilateral  triangle  or  the  hexagon. 
Every  geometrical  figure  numbering  up- 
ward will  be  found  to  contribute  its  quota 
to  this  inexhaustible  mine  of  linear  de- 
velopement  . . . The  triangle,  as  a foun- 
dation for  design,  possesses  greater  power 
of  variation  than  any  other  figure. 


We  have  extracted  two  of  Mr.  Bil- 
lings’s designs  from  his  later  volume, 
with  their  accompanying  diagrams,  in 
which  the  curves  and  lines  of  whicli 
they  are  composed  are  numbered  in 
the  order  of  their  formation.  In  turn- 
ing over  the  book  we  find  of  course 
a continual  approach  to  identity,  but 
at  the  same  time  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  expression.  Some  parts,  as 
the  small  central  triangle,  and  the 
spandrils  in  their  outer  boundaries, 
are  less  capable  of  variety  than  others. 

“ None  of  the  ordinary  figures  apper- 
taining to  Gothic  Architecture  have  been 
used,  excepting  indeed  as  perfectly  sub- 
sidiary to  the  general  form.  Thus,  under 
the  head  of  what  has  been  usually  termed 
design,  the  three  circles  of  our  diagram 
might  each  have  been  filled  with  a trefoil, 
a cinquefoil,  and  so  upward  in  number. 
Then,  again,  each  of  those  figures  might 
have  inclosed  a foliated  or  other  orna- 
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mental  boss  in  their  centre,  and  the  span- 
drils  might  have  been  varied  to  an  inter- 
-minable  extent  by  objects  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom.  Bat  all  these 
have  been  purposely  avoided,  in  order  to 
pi’ove  the  amount  to  be  accomplished  with 
mere  tracery.” 

The  author’s  object,  in  brief,  has 
been  to  exhibit  variety  of  form.  He 
frankly  admits  that  all  the  varieties 
are  not  equally  beautiful,  nor  equally 
worthy  of  adoption.  But,  he  remarks, 
“ if  the  case  be  so  with  the  present 
series,  it  is  equally  so  with  many  ex- 
amples having  only  antiquity  to  re- 
commend them.”  His  suggestions  offer 
the  freest  exercise  to  taste,  in  the  place 
of  monotonous  and  uninteresting  tauto- 


logy. He  inculcates  the  spirit  which 
actuated  the  old  masters,  rather  than 
a strict  adherence  to  the  patterns  they 
chance  to  have  left.  His  aim  is  to 
check 

“ that  endless  repetition  which  dis- 
graces our  modern  buildings,  expressed 
sarcastically  as  ‘ the  artificial  infinite,’ 
by  proving  that  we  have  the  power  of 
producing  the  reality  of  infinity.  Sup- 
posing (contrary  to  all  modern  practice) 
that  a great  building  had  to  be  erected, 
in  which  every  window  and  every  ceiling, 
the  doors,  wall-decorations,  screens,  and 
furniture,  required  not  fifty,  but  fifty 
thousand  different  designs,  they  could  be 
produced  by  the  aid  of  fixed  diagrams.” 
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CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY  AND  LEGENDARY  ART. 
By  J.  G.  Waller. 

The  Heavenly  Host  continued ). 

Third  Order. — Principalities^  Archangels^  Angels. 


THE  third  order  is  the  most  import- 
ant in  its  relation  to  art  and  icono- 
graphy of  all  the  ranks  of  the  Heavenly 
Host ; especially  in  reference  to  the 
two  last  members,  which  play  a great 
part  in  legendary  history  and  by  con- 
sequence in  legendary  art.  Indeed  most 
of  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  heavenly 
choir  are,  as  it  were,  refinements  of 
speculation,  the  cherubim  and  seraphim 
excepted,  as  analogous  ideas  seem  to 
have  had  a deep  root  in  the  East  at  a 
period  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity. 

The  Principalities  were  celestial 
spirits,  each  of  which,  according  to  the 
Golden  Legend,  was  ruler  over  a single 
province.  In  the  “ Guide”  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  difierent 
members  of  the  third  order,  which  is 
certainly  singular ; but  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  all  early  examples,  the  rule  is 
borne  out,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Church.  In  that  manual  of  the  Eastern 
Church  which  yet  forms  the  rule  for  their 
artists’  conventions,  all  the  members 
of  the  third  order  are  represented  as 
clad  in  military  vestments,  with  bands 
of  gold.  “ They  hold  in  their  hands 
javelins  with  axes;  the  javelins  ter- 
minated in  lance-heads.”  In  the  Latin 
Church,  celestial  warriors  armed  as 
soldiers,  arc  always  understood  to  be 
the  archangels,  nor  do  I remember 
an  instance  where  any  others  are  at- 
tired as  in  the  extract  above  given. 
On  the  imperial  Dalmatic  at  Rome, 
although  there  is  no  distinction  among 
the  members  of  the  third  order,  yet 
none  of  them  are  armed.  Indeed  the 
array  of  the  Archangels  in  armour 
similar  to  that  of  mortals,  belongs  not 
to  the  early  ages,  but  is  found  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
St.  Michael  is  always  so  distinguished, 
and  occasionally  others. 

At  Iviron  the  Principalities  are 
represented  as  like  the  Powers,  but 
with  richer  vestments,  and  feet  covered 
with  hose,  and  they  bear  a branch  of 
lily  in  the  right  hand.  On  the  screen 
at  Barton  Turf  this  is  exchanged  for 
a palm  branch,  at  Southwold  it  is  a 


sceptre,  but  our  ex- 
ample from  Beau- 
champ Chapel  pre- 
sents us  with  marked 
and  distinct  features. 

Not  differing  in 
many  points  from 
other  instances  from 
the  same  series,  it 
yet  has  peculiarities 
which  are  its  own. 

The  figure  is  ar- 
rayed in  the  garb 
of  royalty,  and  with 
the  emblems  of  tem- 
poral power  only.  A 
richly  embroidered 
mantle  is  fastened  on 
the  breast;  he  bears 
a regal  crown  upon 
his  head  ; in  his  right  hand  he  holds 
a sceptre,  in  his  left  an  uplifted 
sword  : these  are  the  emblems  of  a 
prince,  and  mark  the  order  of  Princi- 
palities. 

The  Archangels.  To  the  Arch- 
angels, says  Jacobus  de  Voragine  in 
the  Golden  Legend,  were  committed 
the  rule  of  a single  city,  but  this  would 
give  a very  circumscribed  office  com- 
pared to  that  which  the  Archangel 
seems  to  hold  in  Christian  Iconography. 
Their  power  was  held  at  all  times 
in  the  highest  estimation,  not  only 
amongst  the  Christians,  but  by  their 
antecessors  the  Jews  ; and  even  by 
Mahomet,  who  embodied  in  his  creed 
the  doctrine  of  angels,  which  he  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  latter.  The 
Archangel  Michael  appears  as  the 
vanquisher  of  the  Dragon,  i.  e.  Satan, 
or  the  spirit  of  evil;  he  is  par  excellence 
the  leader  of  the  celestial  armies,  and 
to  him  is  committed  the  office  of  soul- 
weighing, a myth  that  will  be  treated 
more  fully  hereafter.  In  fact,  from  the 
frequency  of  his  appearance  in  me- 
dieval art,  and  the  important  part  he 
is  made  to  act,  he  takes  rank  before 
any  other  member  of  the  heavenly 
host.  One  ancient  writer  calls  St. 
Michael  “ Sanctus  architrapa,  anima- 
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rum  propugnator,  corporum  conser- 
vator, universaeque  naturae  illustra- 
tor.” His  power  over  the  malign 
spirits  in  the  creed  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  also  attested  by  prayers  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  dying,  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  amongst 
old  church  bells  one  dedicated  to  8t. 
Michael,  as  a name  potent  over  the 
powers  of  the  air.  The  reverence  for 
this  archangel  was  great  amongst  the 
Jews  at  a late  period  of  their  history; 
he  was  their  national  protector.  This 
doctrine  easily  passed  from  them  into 
the  creed  of  the  early  Christians ; — 
how  soon,  has  already  been  shown 
from  its  condemnation  by  St.  Paul. 

St.  Gabriel  comes  next ; he  it  was 
who  announced  to  the  Virgin  the  mes- 
sage of  grace,  “ Hail  Mary,  thou  that 
art  highly  favoured,  &c.”  He  conse- 
quently plays  a great  part  in  ecclesi- 
astical art  from  the  numerous  repre- 
sentations of  that  favourite  subject. 
St.  Gabriel,  however,  although  spe- 
cially honoured  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  frequently  invoked  in 
prayer  and  litanies,  is  nevertheless 
the  great  patron  of  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet, who  seems  to  have  chosen  him 
in  opposition  to  St.  Michael,  so  ho- 
noured by  the  Jews.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  was  the  angel  Gabriel  who 
accom panied  Mahomet  in  the  celebrated 
night  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  thence  to  the  seventh  heaven. 
There  is  a partial  consent,  however, 
between  the  offices  held  by  St.  Gabriel 
and  St.  Michael  under  the  Mahomme- 
dan  system,  which  shows  their  common 
origin.  St.  Gabriel  is  the  angel  of 
revelation,  and  the  recorder  of  the  di- 
vine decrees ; but  St.  Michael  is  still 
the  divine  warrior  or  champion  of 
heaven.  St.  Kaphael,  though  con- 
stantly associated  in  the  litanies  with 
the  other  two  archangels,  does  not 
play  so  great  a part  in  the  Christian 
mythology.  In  apocryphal  scripture 
he  is  made  known  to  us,  by  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Story  of  Tobit.  The 
other  names  of  the  archangels  are 
Uriel,  Jophiel,  Abdiel,  &c. 

The  iconographical  history  of  St. 
Michael  dates  back  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  representations  of  the  messen- 
gers of  heaven  first  began  to  be  intro- 
duced ; but  it  is  not  until  the  age  of 
symbolism  had  passed,  that  is,  until 


after  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  that 
this  history  becomes  interesting.  In 
the  earlier  period  there  is  little  if  any 
distinction  between  the  array  of  the 
archangel  and  that  of  the  other  orders 
of  angels.  In  this  particular,  the  in- 
fluence of  Byzantine  art  shows  itself 
to  be  paramount,  and  it  is  compara- 
tively late  before  we  find  the  great 
archangel  arrayed  as  a human  warrior, 
and  clad  in  the  panoply  of  an  earthly 
champion.  In  the  encounter  with  the 
dragon,  a highly- favoured  subject,  and 
one  which  would  be  celebrated  if  only 
on  account  of  the  splendid  picture  by 
Raffaelle,  some  of  the  earliest  designs 
affect  only  the  use  of  spiritual  weapons. 
The  archangel  vanquishes  his  opponent 
by  the  aid  of  a cross-surmounted  staff ; 
thus  symbolising  the  victory  of  truth 
over  error,  the  power  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  over  the  embodiment  of  evil. 
This  mode  of  treating  the  subject  con- 
tinues down  to  a late  period,  and  may 
be  noticed  on  the  coin  called  “ an 
angel,”  from  bearing  on  its  reverse  the 
figure  of  St.  Michael  vanquishing  the 
dragon.  An  interesting  example  of 
the  archangel  associated  with  this 
myth  occurs  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS. 
in  the  Cotton  collection,  Tiberius, 
C.  IV.,  the  date  being  about  the  tenth 
century,  and  bearing  in  some  portions  of 
its  execution  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold. 
In  this  design,  St.  Michael  is  attired 
in  a loose  tunic,  flowing  to  the  ancles, 
over  which  he  wears  a robe  some- 
what resembling  the  Roman  toga,  from 
which  it  is  doubtless  copied : it  is 
gathered  up  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  one  end  floats  freely  to  the  wind. 
In  his  right  hand  he  brandishes  a lance, 
and  in  his  left  carries  a serni-globular 
buckler,  with  a boss  in  the  Saxon  form; 
his  feet  are  bare,  and  his  head  is  en- 
circled by  a fillet,  which  appears  to  be 
connected  by  a rose-shaped  ornament : 
the  wings  are  displayed,  and  the  whole 
suggests  an  intention  of  vigorous  ac- 
tion. The  dragon  has  a lion’s  head, 
and  is  winged.  It  has  also  a long  tail 
winding  in  many  a coil.  Sculptures 
at  this  period  are  inferior  as  works  of 
art  to  illuminations  ; but  I will  allude 
to  one  example  of  the  same  subject, 
which  will  be  useful  as  a comparison. 
This  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Ipswich.  Here  St.  Michael 
is  represented  in  a long  tunic,  holding 
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a sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a kite- 
shaped shield  in  the  left.  The  interest 
of  this  relic  is  increased  by  an  in- 
scription in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
cut  in  large  letters  on  the  side  of  the 
figure,  to  the  effect  that,  “Here  St. 
Michael  fights  against  the  Dragon.” 
One  other  example  of  this  early  period 
shall  be  cited  before  I pass  to  more 
developed  ideas.  In  the  paraphrase  of 
Csedmon,  plate  vii.  Archseologia,  vol. 
XXIV.  entitled  “ The  angels  returning 
to  Paradise,”  St.  Michael  appears  at  the 
gate  or  doorway  of  heaven,  which  is 
approached  by  a very  rude  and  un- 
couth ladder.  He  wears  a regal  crown, 
and  his  name  is  inscribed  above  the 
figure.  The  same  attire  is  also  given 
to  Satan  or  Lucifer  in  two  other  in- 
stances in  the  same  work,  in  plate  iv. 
and  in  plate  xv.  In  the  latter,  he  is  en- 
ticing Eve  to  taste  the  forbidden  fruit. 

The  attire  of  the  angels  and  arch- 
angels up  to  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  does  not  verymaterially 
differ,  excepting  perhaps  that  the  arch- 
angel is  distinguished  by  the  fillet  be- 
fore noticed;  but  as  skill  in  the  arts  ad- 
vanced so  also  a greater  tendency  to  dis- 
crimination is  observed,  and  a greater 
spirit  of  anthropomorphism,  assimi- 
lating the  distinctions  among  dig- 
nitaries in  the  realms  above  to  those 
familiar  to  us  on  earth,  until  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  work  of  the 
artist,  by  interpreting  the  language  of 
metaphor  in  a literal  sense,  becomes 
the  means  of  adding  new  ideas  to  a 
legendary  story,  already  far  removed 
from  the  simple  elements  in  which  it 
originated. 

In  a painting  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  discovered  in  the  church  of 
Lenham,  Kent,  representing  “ the 
weighing  of  souls,”  St.  Michael  is  ar- 
rayed in  a long  tunic,  and  has  a mantle 
fastened  upon  the  breast  by  a brooch ; 
his  head  is  encircled  by  the  nimbus, 
and  the  feet  are  bare,  as  is  generally 
the  case  up  to  this  period.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  important  function  his 
military  array  might  not  be  expected, 
but  in  later  times  it  is  scarcely  ever 
dispensed  with.  The  curious  example 
in  the  annexed  engraving  is  taken 
from  a MS.  of  the  Koyal  Library  in 
the  British  Museum,  called  “ Queen 
Mary’s  Psalter:”  it  is  of  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  among  its 
very  fine  illuminations  is  one  which  I 
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presume  is  intend- 
ed to  represent  the 
entire  heavenly 
host,  as  it  faces  an 
invocation  to  “ St. 

Michael,  St.  Ga- 
briel, St.  Raphael, 
and  all  the  holy 
angels.”  It  is  dis- 
posed in  three 
rows,  each  contain- 
ing three  figures, 
and  it  is  from  the 
middle  of  the  se- 
cond row  that  the 
present  engraving  is  taken.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  archangel  in  this 
example  is  attired  in  a full  panoply 
of  chain  mail,  over  which  he  wears  a 
long  tunic  or  surcoat,  and  about  the 
neck  a scarf  or  amice^  which  is  tied  in 
front,  the  two  ends  hanging  down 
upon  the  breast.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  all  the  examples  here  given  pre- 
sent this  garment,  and  at  this  period 
the  seraphim  and  cherubim  are  seldom 
without  it. 

In  the  right  hand  the  archangel 
bears  a battle-axe,  a very  unusual 
accompaniment,  but  which  is  an  evi- 
dence that  even  convention  could  not 
always  control  the  mediaeval  artists 
from  copying  the  things  around  them. 
Another  very  remarkable  feature,  is  the 
disposition  of  the  wings,  which  is  that 
of  the  cherubim,  two  being  displayed 
above  the  head,  two  being  at  the  sides : 
a somewhat  similar  example  is  to  be 
seen  in  Beauchamp  Chapel.  There  is  a 
brass  at  Balsham,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
in  which  the  conventional  representa- 
tions of  the  cherubim  standing  upon  the 
wheel  are  severally  labelled  with  the 
names  of  the  archangels  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Gabriel ; but  an  isolated  case 
like  this  must  be  regarded  as  an 
error  rather  than  appealed  to  as  an 
authority.  Throughout  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  St.  Michael  is 
represented  sometimes  in  “complete 
steel,”  and  in  others  merely  with  a 
lance,  but  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  perhaps  one  may  say  as 
early  at  least  as  the  middle  of  that 
era,  St.  Michael,  and  also  the  other 
archangels  and  higher  order  of  the 
heavenly  host,  are  attired  in  a plumose 
or  feathered  covering  fitting  close  to 
the  body  like  armour,  with  which,  how- 
ever, I do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
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confounded.  With  the  exception  of 
the  phase  above  noticed,  St.  Michael 
is  generally  arrayed  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  and  during  the  fifteenth 
centuries  in  the  costume  of  a knight ; 
but  a fanciful  adaptation  of  Roman 
armour  was  preferred  by  the  artists  of 
the  Renaissance^  and  it  is  thus  that  he 
appears  upon  the  monument  of  Henry 
VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  work 
of  Torregiano.  Of  the  first  kind,  there 
is  a beautiful  example  in  a MS.  book 
of  Hours  of  the  Virgin,  formerly  in 
the  library  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex. 
The  subject  in  which  it  occurs  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  obsequies  of  the  dead ; 
in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  priests 
are  performing  the  last  rite  of  hu- 
manity, whilst  above,  in  the  air,  a con- 
test is  going  on  between  St.  Michael 
and  a grim  black  fiend  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
The  archangel,  a youthful  figure  with 
flowing  hair,  arrayed  in  the  armour  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  over  which  he 
wears  a mantle  fastened  on  the  breast, 
catches  hold  of  the  ascending  spirit 
with  the  left  hand,  whilst  in  the  right 
he  bears  a cross-headed  staff  or  crosier, 
with  which  he  is  thrusting  back  the 
demon.  Immediately  above  is  the  di- 
vine Father  in  Heaven,  with  youthful 
attendant  spirits,  who  are  eagerly 
stretching  towards  the  soul  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  secure  its  advent  to  the 
realms  of  bliss.  ISTothing  can  be  more 
delicate  and  beautiful  of  its  kind  than 
this  exquisite  miniature,  which  belongs 
to  a period  when  many  ancient  con- 
ventions were  disappearing,  and  when 
the  art  of  illuminating  itself  was  soon 
to  be  superseded  by  printing  and  en- 
graving. With  this  I shall  close  this 
brief  notice  of  St.  Michael,  and  proceed 
to  make  a few  remarks  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  St.  Gabriel,  which  are 
next  in  importance. 

St.  Gabriel,  does  not  differ  in  array 
from  the  other  archangels  in  the  early 
age  of  Christian  iconography.  As  a 
holy  messenger,  he  bears  a wand  or 
sceptre,  which  at  last  becomes  sur- 
mounted with  a lily,  or  is  in  fact  a 
branch  of  that  flower.  Among  the 
Greeks,  as  St.  Michael  was  the  warrior, 
St.  Gabriel  was  the  priest,  and  was 
consequently  attired  in  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments, but  this,  although  common  in 
the  Latin  church,  is  too  subject  to 
exception  to  be  put  down  as  a general 
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rule.  The  cope  and  alb,  however, 
are  frequently  given  to  St.  Gabriel, 
and  an  ordinary  characteristic  is  a 
regal  crown.  In  the  Annunciation 
in  the  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold 
St.  Gabriel  is  clothed  in  a loose  tunic 
and  mantle,  the  former  being  orna- 
mented with  embroidery  at  the  neck 
and  round  the  sleeves.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a wand  or  sceptre,  ter- 
minating in  a fleur-de-lis  or  lily,  and 
his  right  hand  is  in  the  act  of  benedic- 
tion. In  the  Psalter  of  Queen  Mary 
(Royal  MSS.  2 B.  VH.)  the  same  ap- 
parel is  visible,  but  without  the  sceptre 
or  the  fillet  which  in  the  former  design 
encircles  the  head.  At  the  corner  of 
a house  in  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  is  a 
figure  carved  in  wood,  probably  a 
portion  of  the  Annunciation,  or  it  may 
be  a sign  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  of 
the  date  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  represents  a 
youthful  figure  with  flowing  hair, 
crowned,  and  bearing  in  the  right 
hand  a sceptre  with  a fleur-de-lis 
termination,  the  hand  of  the  left 
arm  broken  off : the  limbs  are  covered 
with  the  feathered  panoply  before  de- 
scribed, but  the  feet  are  bare.  The 
body  is  clad  in  a kind  of  jupon,  around 
which  is  a jewelled  baldric,  the  breast 
and  shoulders  being  defended  by  plate 
armour,  the  precise  form  of  which  is 
somewhat  indistinct.  The  wings  are 
broad,  and  reach  to  the  ancles.  There 
are  other  examples  in  which  this  arch- 
angel appears  in  the  alb  and  amice, 
which  are  commonly  appropriated  to 
the  last  member  of  the  order,  the 
Angel;  and  others,  as  in  an  example 
in  the  Lady  Chapel,  Winchester,  in 
which  no  particular  convention  is 
used  at  all.  In  Beauchamp  Chapel 
St.  Gabriel  is  represented  in  a highly- 
enriched  dalmatic,  and  bearing  a lily, 
which  is  his  most  common  distinction. 

St.  Raphael,  in  the  same  series,  is 
well  illustrated,  and  is  a good  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  archangel  is 
ordinarily  treated.  He  is  represented 
as  a pilgrim  habited  in  a short  white 
tunic  with  broad  embroidered  hem, 
a garland  of  roses  upon  his  head,  and 
holding  the  bourdon  or  staff  in  his  left 
hand;  the  variations  from  this  type 
are  not  material.  St.  Jophiel  is  said 
to  have  been  the  angel  charged  with 
the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
paradise.  He  is  also  in  the  above- 
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named  series  the  guardian  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  is  represented  in  the  feathery 
panoply,  holding  a sword  in  his  right 
hand,  a branch  with  an  apple  in  his 
left,  and  standing  before  a small  tree 
of  the  same ; on  his  head  he  wears  a 
diadem  surmounted  by  a cross. 

We  have  not  space  for  a com- 
plete description  of  the  many  curious 
varieties  of  the  angelic  choir  presented 
in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  not  only 
in  the  sculpture  which  has  furnished 
the  illustration,  but  in  the  windows, 
mutilated  as  they  are,  where  the  order 
of  angels  is  represented  singing  from 
a scroll  with  musical  notes,  and  which 
at  one  time  was  evidently  carried 
round  the  chapel.  In  its  present 
state  it  is  interesting,  though  difficult 
of  examination,  especially  as  such  sub- 
jects are  extremely  rare. 

The  third  member  of  this,  the  third 
order,  is  the  Angel,  which  gives  the 
generic  term  to  the  whole  choir,  but 
which  here  is  limited  to  a special 
office.  The  angel  is  a sacred  messen- 
ger to  man,  and  presides  over  his  indi- 
vidual welfare  ; thus  he  takes  the  place 
of  the  good  demon  or  genius  of  the 
ancient  mythologies.  In  legendary 
art  the  angel  plays  an  indispensable 
part ; he  is  not  only  the  guardian  pro- 
tector, but  the  instructor  of  mankind, 
and  is  thus  the  agent  of  superior  intel- 
ligence. The  province  of  the  angel  is 
bounded  by  legendary  authorities  to 
the  protection  of  an  individual  man 
or  family,  or  of  a church,  although  we 
occasionally  find  one  of  them  presiding 
over  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  sun  and 
moon  are  often  represented  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  tenth  century  and  earlier 
as  guided  by  angels.  This  is  parti- 
cularly to  be  noticed  in  representations 
of  the  Crucifixion,  and  sometimes  the 
star  which  guided  the  wise  men  to 
Bethlehem  is  held  up  by  an  angel.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  found  on  a piece  of  old  embroidery, 
forming  part  of  an  antependium,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Bowden.  Above  a 
compartment,  in  which  the  subject  of 
the  three  Magi  with  their  offering  is 
given,  and  in  which  there  is  a star  di- 
rectly over  the  holy  child,  is  an  angel 
seated  upon  a throne  or  seat,  holding 
in  front  by  both  hands  a duplicate 
figure  of  the  same  star. 

The  representation  of  the  angel  can 
be  directly  traced  to  its  origin  in  simi- 


lar figures  of  genii  in  classical  art. 
Wings  as  an  attribute  have  not  always 
been  constant.  They  begin  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  instances  of  angels  with- 
out them  are  not  wanting  as  late  as  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  not  to  mention 
examples  by  Raffaelle,  which  I do  not 
consider  to  belong  to  our  inquiry,  as  he 
was  not  governed  by  convention.  In  the 
early  examples  the  angel  somewhat  re- 
minds us  of  the  ancient  herald  in  cos- 
tume, by  the  circumstance  of  carry- 
ing a wand,  and  this  idea  no  doubt  was 
adopted  in  considering  their  office  of 
messengers.  In  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  we  find  angels  as- 
suming the  vestments  of  priests — the 
alb,  amice,  dalmatic,  stole,  cope,  and 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  the 
chasuble — a fact  no  less  worthy  of 
historical  record  than  of  philosophical 
importance,  as  marking  the  progress 
and  tendencies  of  the  period. 

The  most  charming  representations 
of  angels,  at  all  periods,  are  in  those 
acts  of  joy  which  they  celebrate  with 
instrumental  harmony.  The  simplicity 
of  these  designs,  in  which  immaterial 
beings  are  made  to  play  upon  pipe  and 
tabor,  the  gittern,  the  fiddle  or  its  pro- 
totype, the  trumpet,  &c.  loses  none 
of  its  charm  on  account  of  its  obvious 
inconsistency.  Not  only  during  the 
middle  ages,  but  in  the  revival,  artists 
seem  to  have  laboured  with  more  than 
usual  gusto  on 
these  subjects.  The 
illustration  that  is 
here  given  is  taken 
from  a number  of 
graceful  sculptures 
on  the  columns  of 
Beverley  Minster, 
date  fourteenth 
century,  and  re- 
presents an  angel 
playing  upon  the 
timbrel.  Some  ex- 
cellent examples  of 
arrangement  are  to 
be  seen  on  those 
beautiful  brasses  of 
Flemish  design  at 
Lynn  Regis,  and  in 
that  at  Topcliff 
in  Yorkshire,  and 
North  Mimms, 

Middlesex. 

The  different  offices  performed  by 
angels,  in  mediae val  art,  are  too  nu- 
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merous  to  be  mentioned.  They  aid 
in  saving  souls  from  the  claws  of  evil 
spirits,  and  bear  them  in  winding- 
sheets  to  heaven.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  always  attendant  on  martyr- 
doms and  around  the  death-beds  of 
saints.  Nor  are  they  exempt  from 
feelings  in  communion  with  sorrowing 
or  suffering  humanity.  They  are  often 
represented  weeping ; and  in  legendary 
history  are  the  instruments  by  which 
the  tormentors  of  the  saints  are  pu- 
nished. To  express  an  idea  of  imma- 
teriality, some  artists  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  have  suppressed  the  lower 
parts  of  the  figure  altogether.  They 
make  the  angelic  bodies  terminate  in 
flowing  drapery.  One  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  the  adoption  of  this  prac- 
tice is  seen  in  the  works  of  Giunta 
Pisano,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Pietro  Caval- 
lini  has  also  adopted  the  same  idea, 
and  in  the  works  of  the  school  of 
Cologne,  now  in  the  museum  of  that 
city,  are  some  excellent  examples  of 
the  same  kind.  The  utmost  variety 
that  fancy  could  suggest  has  been 
given  to  the  colour  of  angels  wings. 
The  most  beautiful  are  of  party- 
coloured  plumage,  delicately  tinctured. 
Occasionally,  the  plumage  is  imitated 
from  the  peacock,  or  studded  with  eyes. 
Of  the  latter  kind,  the  antependium  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Bowden  exhibits 
a specimen ; on  it  are  also  angels  on 
horseback  playing  upon  musical  in- 
struments. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the 
choirs  of  angels  are  frequently  repre- 
sented without  any  distinguishing 
marks,  or  that  the  most  ordinary  con- 
ventions are  frequently  dispensed  with. 
In  an  engraving  given  by  M.  Didron, 
Iconographie  Chretienne,  p.  246,  “ God 
creating  the  angelic  host,”  the  angels 
are  all  represented  alike,  and  are 
merely  heads  winged.  In  the  Bene- 
dictional  of  St.  Ethelwold,  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  coming  of  Christ  attended 
by  the  celestial  choir,  although  they 
are  clearly  divided  into  three  divisions 
or  orders,  yet  there  is  no  distinguish- 
ing attribute.  In  another  example,  in 


Queen  Mary’s  Psalter,  already  alluded 
to,  is  an  invocation  to  the  heavenly 
host,  running  thus  : “ Sancte  Michael, 
Sancte  Gabriel,  Sancte  Raphael,  omnes 
sancti  angeli  et  archangeli,  orate  pro 
nobis.  Omnes  sancti  beatorum  spiri- 
tuum  ordinis  orate,  &c.”  This  pas- 
sage is  illustrated  by  an  illumination 
containing  nine  figures,  disposed  in 
three  rows,  corresponding  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  angelic  choir ; but  it  will 
be  quite  evident  from  the  description 
that  no  convention  has  been  strictly 
attended  to.  The  first  two  figures  of 
the  upper  row  consist  of  cherubs  on 
wheels,  according  to  the  ordinary  type, 
each  cherub  having  six  golden  wings  : 
the  third  figure  is  habited  in  a long 
tunic,  the  right  hand  uplifted,  and  in 
the  left  a sceptre,  and  having  four 
golden  wings,  two  being  displayed 
above  the  head,  as  in  the  cherubim. 
The  second  or  middle  row,  from  which 
the  figure  of  St.  Michael,  given  at  p. 
24,  was  derived,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, with  exception  of  the  third 
figure,  which  represents  a form  like 
the  cherub  with  golden  wings  standing 
before  a throne ; this  is  probably  in- 
tended to  present  us  with  the  order 
of  thrones,  but  it  is  evidently  out  of 
its  place,  as  well  as  the  archangel. 
The  spiritual  beings  in  the  third  and 
last  row  have  all  six  silver  wings,  dis- 
posed as  the  cherubim  and  seraphim ; 
the  first  has  a lance  in  the  right  hand, 
the  left  being  uplifted ; the  second  the 
same,  but  in  the  right  a trumpet ; the 
last  has  both  hands  raised,  as  is  usual 
with  the  cherub  and  seraph. 

It  is  evident  that,  although  from  the 
passage  above  given  it  would  appear 
that  the  entire  choir  of  angels  was  in- 
tended, yet  so  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  their  arrangement  and  attri- 
butes, that,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, we  are  unable  to  classify  the 
figures  according  to  their  specific 
order.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a very  in- 
teresting example,  and  with  it  I will 
come  to  a close  for  the  present.  It 
will  necessarily  happen,  that  in  future 
subjects  the  order  of  angels  will  re- 
ceive further  illustration. 
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AMONG  what  they  designate  “ The 
British  Essayists,”  publishers  and  edi- 
tors, we  believe,  reckon  neither  Bacon 
nor  Cowley.  They  confine  the  title 
of  honour,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  to 
the  writers  of  such  short  papery  of  a 
periodical  kind  as  those  of  which  the 
first  remarkable  example  was  given  in 
the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian. 
These  ought  rather  to  be  called  “ The 
Essayists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,” 
for  with  that  period  their  lucubrations 
may  be  almost  strictly  affirmed  to  have 
begun  and  ended.  They  extend  over 
it  in  an  almost  unbroken  series,  and 
form  a very  distinguishing  and  cha- 
racteristic portion  of  its  literature. 
Their  day,  however,  appears  to  be  now 
completely  gone  by.  Ramblers  and 
Idlers,  Connoisseurs  and  Adventurers, 
Mirrors  and  Loungers,  and  the  rest, 
will  probably  never  again  be  printed 
in  a collected  form,  though  the  exist- 
ing editions  may  continue  for  a time 
to  occupy  our  bookshelves,  lasting  the 
longer  for  being  seldom  or  never  taken 
down  to  be  read.  It  must  be  admitted, 
we  fear,  that  we  are  not  so  simple- 
minded  a generation  as  our  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers ; not 
so  easily  satisfied  with  innocent  plea- 
sures, or  put  off  with  “ milk  for  babes.” 
How  the  reading  public  of  those  days 
got  on  at  all  with  no  other  current 
literature  than  such  “ thin  potations  ” 
as  were  then  served  up  at  the  break- 
fast-table, with  the  tea  and  the  toast, 
is  inconceivable. 

The  strong  meat  and  the  strong 
drink,  however,  take  the  more  tena- 
cious hold  on  our  human  appetites. 
The  world  has  got  tired  of  Hawkes- 
worth,  and  even,  with  reverence  be 
it  spoken,  of  the  cold,  formal  mo- 
ralizations  of  Johnson ; but  it  con- 
tinues to  read,  perhaps  with  more 
eagerness  and  gusto  than  ever,  both 
Bacon  and  Montaigne.  There  will  be 
no  end  for  a long  time  to  come,  we 
may  be  sure,  of  printing  and  reprinting 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  Intellec- 
tually at  least  man  is  by  nature,  and 
we  apprehend  even  beyond  the  power  of 
any  degree  or  kind  of  civilization  to 
change  him,  a carnivorous  and  flavour- 
loving  animal ; in  his  reading  he  will 
never  become  either  a vegetarian  or  a 


teetotaller ; there,  at  any  rate,  he  will 
always  prefer  wine  to  water,  and  beef 
to  grass. 

If  ever  a collection  shall  be  made  of 
our  English  essayists  of  the  highest 
order,  who  have  written,  not  like  those 
of  the  last  century  only  or  chiefly  for 
the  public  of  their  own  day — or  the 
town,  as  their  favourite  expression  was 
— but  for  posterity  as  well  as  for  their 
contemporaries,  or  rather,we  ought  per- 
haps to  say,  more  for  posterity  than  for 
their  contemporaries,  it  will  certainly 
include  the  works  of  the  writer  before 
us — the  “Essays  written  during  In- 
tervals of  Business,”  the  two  volumes 
entitled  “Friends  in  Council,”  and  the 
present  volume,  which  is,  upon  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  crowning  one  of 
the  series.  It  exhibits  all  the  high 
literary  qualities  of  its  predecessors ; 
their  pregnant  and  at  the  same  time 
natural  and  graceful  style  ; their 
thoughtful  wisdom,  enlivened  by  the 
play  of  fancy,  of  wit,  and  of  humour  ; 
their  high  and  pure,  yet  kind  and  large- 
hearted,  moral  spirit : and  it  includes 
some  subjects,  if  not  of  more  general 
interest  than  those  discussed  in  the 
other  volumes,  of  greater  importance, 
and  going  deeper  into  the  philosophy 
both  of  our  nature  and  of  our  social 
condition. 

It  strikes  a high  and  a bold  note  at 
once,  taking  up  the  question  of  social 
improvement  in  the  very  first  chapter, 
and  attacking  the  system  of  existing 
evils  on  one  of  its  strongest  points. 
Having  remarked  upon  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  misplaced  labour  occasioned 
by  many  of  our  arrangements,  so  that 
“ half  the  labour  of  the  world  is  pure 
loss — the  work  of  Sisyphus  rolling  up 
stones  to  come  down  again  inevitably” 
— our  author  proceeds — 

“ Law,  for  example,  what  a loss  is 
there  ; of  time,  of  heart,  of  love,  of  leisure  ! 
There  are  good  men  whose  minds  are  set 
upon  improving  the  law  ; but  I doubt 
whether  any  of  them  are  prepared  to  go 
far  enough.  . . . Perhaps,  though,  some 
one  great  genius  will  do  something  for  us. 
I have  often  fancied  that  a man  might 
play  the  part  of  Brutus  in  the  law.  He 
might  simulate  madness  in  order  to  en- 
sure freedom.  He  might  make  himself  a 
great  lawyer,  rise  to  eminence  in  the  pro- 
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fession,  and  then  turn  round  and  say,  ‘ I 
am  not  going  to  enjoy  this  high  seat  and 
dignity  ; but  intend  henceforward  to  be 
an  advocate  for  the  people  of  this  country 
against  the  myriad  oppressions  and  vexa- 
tions of  the  law.  No  chancellorships  or 
chief-justiceships  for  me.  I have  only 
pretended  to  be  this  slave  in  order  that 
you  should  not  say  that  I am  an  untried 
and  unpractical  man — that  I do  not  un- 
derstand your  mysteries.’ 

“ This,  of  course,  is  not  the  dramatic 
way  in  which  such  a thing  would  be  done. 
But  there  is  greatness  enough  in  the 
world  for  it  to  be  done.  If  no  lawyer  rises 
up  to  fill  the  place  which  my  imagination 
has  assigned  for  him,  we  must  hope  that 
statesmen  will  do  something  for  us  in  this 
matter,  that  they  will  eventually  protect 
us  (though  hitherto  they  never  have  done 
so)  from  lawyers.” 

But  this  writer  never  looks  at  only 
one  side  of  his  subject.  After  a few 
more  paragraphs  he  adds — 

“ At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget 
how  many  of  the  evils  attributed  solely  to 
the  proceedings  of  lawyers  result  from 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  business  in  the 
world  in  general,  and  its  inaptness  for 
business,  the  anxiety  to  arrange  more  and 
for  a longer  time  than  is  wise  or  possible, 
and  the  occasional  trusting  of  affairs  to 
women,  who  in  our  country  are  brought 
up  to  be  utterly  incompetent  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs.  Still,  with  all  these 
allowances,  and  taking  care  to  admit,  as 
we  must  if  we  have  any  fairness,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  element  of  chicanery  and 
perverse  small-mindedness  in  which  they 
are  involved,  there  are  many  admirable 
and  very  high-minded  men  to  be  found  in 
all  grades  of  the  law  (perhaps  a more 
curious  instance  of  the  power  of  the  human 
being  to  maintain  its  structure  unimpaired 
in  the  midst  of  a hostile  element  than  that 
a man  should  be  able  to  abide  in  a heated 
oven),  admitting  all  these  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  nevertheless  declare, 
as  I set  out  by  saying,  that  law  affords  a 
notable  example  of  loss  of  time,  of  heart, 
of  love,  of  leisure.” 

And  then  he  quotes,  as  another  in- 
stance of  misplaced  labour, 

“ A good  deal  of  what  goes  on  in  schools 
and  colleges,  and,  indeed,  in  parliaments 
and  other  assemblages  of  men,  not  to  speak 
of  the  wider  waste  of  means  and  labour 
which  prevails  in  all  physical  works,  such 
as  buildings,  furniture,  decorations — and 
not  merely  waste,  but  obstruction,  so  that, 
if  there  were  a good  angel  attendant  on 
the  human  race,  with  power  to  act  on 
earth,  it  would  destroy  as  fast  as  made  a 


considerable  portion  of  men’s  productions, 
as  the  kindest  thing  which  could  be  done 
for  man  and  the  best  instruction  for  him.” 

All  this  urges,  no  doubt,  in  the 
right  direction.  Economy  is  the  rule 
for  all  sorts  of  arrangements  ; our  en- 
deavours must  ever  be  to  reduce 
waste  everywhere  to  a minimum.  Yet, 
do  our  best,  there  will  always  be 
much  waste — waste  of  material,  waste 
of  production  — above  all,  waste  of 
effort,  although  it  might  seem  that 
that  is  what  we  could  the  least  afford. 
But  so  are  we  and  this  system  of 
things  constituted,  that  much  of  our 
most  strenuous  endeavouring  must  be 
vain  and  fruitless ; many  various  at- 
tempts must  generally  be  made  before 
we  hit  upon  the  true  or  the  best  way  of 
doing  any  thing;  and  out  of  some  of  our 
failures  we  do  not  gain  even  experi- 
ence, or  anything  except  additional 
perplexity  and  discouragement.  In 
some  departments,  too,  what  a lavish 
prodigality  there  seems  to  be  in  the 
processes  of  nature  ! As  if  she  would 
show  how  inexhaustible  is  the  wealth 
of  her  resources,  how  much  she  can 
afford  to  throw  away  without  being 
even  the  poorer.  Only  consider  what 
countless  multitudes  of  minds  have 
been  produced  since  the  origin  of  the 
species,  many  of  them  doubtless  en- 
dowed with  capacities  for  high  attain- 
ment and  great  achievement,  which 
yet  have  never  had  the  powers  slum- 
bering within  them  applied  to  use,  or 
even  awakened  out  of  their  torpor. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  no  argument  for 
the  maintenance  of  any  kind  of  ar- 
rangement which  is  palpably  wasteful 
and  destructive ; but  it  may  help  to 
allay  any  undue  impatience  with  which 
we  may  be  disposed  to  regard  such 
apparent  waste  as  in  the  meantime  is 
unavoidable. 

In  his  second  chapter  our  author 
adventures  upon  more  perilous  ground, 
and  starts  a subject,  in  these  days  at 
least,  of  a more  exciting  nature,  which 
he  continues  to  pursue  in  the  one  that 
follows.  He  makes  his  quiet  approach 
to  it  in  a paragraph  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  for  its  own  sake,  inde- 
pendently of  what  it  introduces  : 

“ When  I was  at  Milan,  and  saw  the 
glory  of  that  town,  the  Last  Supper  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  I could  not  help 
thinking,  as  my  way  is,  of  many  things, 
not  perhaps  very  closely  connected  with 
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that  grand  work,  but  which  it  suggested 
to  my  mind.  At  first  you  may  be  disap- 
pointed in  finding  the  figures  so  much 
faded,  but  soon,  with  patient  looking, 
much  comes  into  view  : and,  after  marvel- 
ling at  the  inexpressible  beauty  which  still 
remains,  you  find,  to  your  astonishment, 
that  no  picture,  no  print,  perhaps  no  de- 
scription, has  adequately  represented  what 
you  can  still  trace  in  this  work.  Not  only 
has  it  not  been  represented,  but  it  has 
been  utterly  misrepresented.  The  copyist 
thought  he  could  tell  the  story  better  than 
the  painter,  and  where  the  outlines  are 
dim,  was  not  content  to  leave  them  so, 
but  must  insert  something  of  his  own, 
which  is  clearly  wrong.  This,  I thought, 
is  the  way  of  most  translations,  and  I 
might  add,  of  most  portrait  painting,  and 
nearly  all  criticism.  And  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  written  history  of  the  world 
was  very  like  the  prints  of  this  fresco, — 
namely,  a clear  account,  a good  deal  of  it 
utterly  wrong,  of  what  at  first  hand  is 
considerably  obliterated,  and  which,  except 
in  minds  of  the  highest  power  of  imagina- 
tion, to  be  a clear  conception  can  hardly 
be  a just  one. 

“ And  then,  carrying  my  application 
still  further  to  the  most  important  of  all 
histories,  I thought  how  the  simple  majesty 
of  the  original  transaction  had  probably 
suffered  a like  misconception  from  the 
fading  of  the  material  narrative,  and  still 
more  from  the  weak  inventions  of  those 
who  could  not  represent  accurately,  and 
were  impatient  of  any  dimness  (to  their 
eyes)  in  the  divine  original.” 

By  “ the  fading  of  the  material  nar- 
rative ” here,  the  writer  cannot  be 
supposed  to  intimate  any  suspicion 
that  the  text  of  the  gospels  has  under- 
gone a partial  obliteration,  similar  to 
what  has  befallen  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
great  picture,  for  that,  we  believe,  is 
an  hypothesis  which  has  been  proposed 
by  no  sect  of  theologians  or  school  of 
biblical  critics.  What  he  must  mean 
is  only  that  the  narrative  has  faded  or 
become  dim  to  us  from  our  imperfect 
apprehension  of  the  import  of  a very 
peculiar  mode  of  expression,  and  still 
more  through  our  inability  to  call  up 
a full  and  faithful  conception  of  the 
whole  social  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  the  time  to  which  it  relates. 
But  he  goes  on  to  consider  some  points 
that  are  of  the  highest  practical  im- 
portance. Setting  out  with  the  admis- 
sion that  “ church  questions  seem  to 
require  a vast  investigation,”  and  being 
evidently  disinclined  to  dogmatize  on 
such  subjects,  he  intimates  it  to  be  his 
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opinion — if  he  can  venture  to  say  that 
he  has  an  opinion — “that  what  we 
ought  to  seek  for  is  a church  of  the 
utmost  width  of  doctrine,  and  with  the 
most  beautiful  expression  that  can  be 
devised  for  that  doctrine.”  The  most 
beautiful  expression,  he  explains  him- 
self as  meaning,  “ in  words,  in  deeds, 
in  sculpture,  and  in  sacred  song;”  a 
church  “ which  should  have  a simple, 
easy  grandeur  in  its  proceedings  that 
should  please  the  elevated  and  poetical 
mind,  charm  the  poor,  and  yet  not  lie 
open  to  just  cavilling  on  the  part  of 
those  somewhat  hard,  intellectual  wor- 
shippers who  must  have  a reason  for 
everything ; which  should  have  vitality 
and  growth  in  it ; and  which  should 
attract,  and  not  repel,  those  who  love 
truth  better  than  any  creature.” 

In  reiterating  this  idea  towards  the 
end  of  his  volume  (p.  235)  of  “ a 
church  with  a very  simple  creed,  a 
very  grand  ritual,  and  a useful  and 
devoted  priesthood,”  he  subjoins,  mis- 
givingly,  “ But  these  combinations  are 
only  in  Utopias,  Blessed  Islands,  and 
other  fabulous  places  : no  vessel  enters 
their  ports,  for  they  are  as  yet  only 
in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men.”  He 
admits,  too,  that  to  lay  down  any 
guidance  for  action  in  such  matters  is 
very  difficult  indeed.  He  thinks,  how- 
ever, that,  “ according  to  the  usual 
course  of  human  affairs,  some  crisis 
will  probably  occur  which  nobody  fore- 
sees, and  then  men  will  be  obliged  to 
speak  and  act  boldly ;”  and  he  would 
therefore  have  them  bethink  them- 
selves of  whither  they  are  tending  in 
time. 

But  it  is  in  the  third  chapter  that 
the  question  of  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  Puritanism  is  more  vigorously 
grappled  with.  Here,  to  begin  with, 
is  a very  sharp  attack: — 

“ Once  I happened  to  overhear  a dia- 
logue somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
Charles  Lamb,  perhaps,  only  feigned  to 
hear.  I was  travelling  in  a railway  car- 
riage with  a most  precise-looking  formal 
person,  the  arch-Quaker,  if  there  be  such 
a person.  His  countenance  was  very  noble, 
or  rather  had  been  so  before  it  was  frozen 
up.  He  said  nothing : I felt  a great  re- 
spect for  him.  At  last  his  mouth  opened. 
I listened  with  attention  ; I had  hitherto 
lived  with  foolish,  gad-about,  dinner- eat- 
ing, dancing  people  : now  I was  going  to 
hear  the  words  of  retired  wisdom  ; when 
he  thus  addressed  his  young  daughter 
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sitting  opposite,  ‘ Hast  thee  heard  how 
Southamptons  went  lately  ? ' (in  those 
days  South-Western  Railway  shares  were 
called  Southamptons)  ; and  she  replied, 
with  like  gravity,  giving  him  some  infor- 
mation that  she  had  picked  up  about 
Southamptons  yesterday  evening. 

“ I leant  back  rather  sickened  as  I 
thought  what  was  probably  the  daily  talk 
and  the  daily  thoughts  in  that  family,  from 
which  1 conjectured  all  amusement  was 
banished  save  that  connected  with  intense 
money-getting.” 

A good  story  is  always  welcome ; 
but  let  us  a little  examine  the  struc- 
ture of  general  reasoning  which  our 
author  has  reared  upon  or  connected 
with  his  apologue.  Puritanism,  as 
here  considered,  may  be  fairly  de- 
fined as  being  a form  of  Christian  be- 
lief which  especially  opposes  itself  to 
two  things ; — the  first,  the  admission 
into  the  service  of  God  of  anything 
appealing  to  the  imaginative  part  of 
our  nature  ; the  second,  the  indul- 
gence in  gaiety  and  festivity  even  on 
those  occasions  on  which  other  Chris- 
tians hold  such  indulgence  to  be  allow- 
able and  appropriate.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  Puritanism  be  the 
proper  name  for  the  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity in  question ; it  will  not  be  dis- 
puted that  there  is  such  a Christianity 
zealously  and  widely  professed,  and 
for  the  present  purpose  that  name  will 
do  for  it  as  well  as  any  other.  But 
those  who  hold  this  belief,  whatever 
they  may  call  themselves,  or  be  con- 
tented that  we  should  call  them,  will 
hardly,  we  apprehend,  be  satisfied  with 
the  representations  or  assumptions  of 
our  author,  in  regard  to  the  reasons 
upon  which  they  ground  their  peculiar 
views  and  tenets.  “ There  is  a secret 
belief,”  he  tells  us,  “ amongst  some 
men  that  God  is  displeased  with  man’s 
happiness ; and  in  consequence  they 
slink  about  creation,  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  enjoy  anything.”  It  may  be 
so  ; but  there  are  many  persons  who, 
on  what  appear  to  them  to  be  Chris- 
tian principles,  object  to  the  worldly 
amusements  and  gaieties  in  which  other 
Christians  see  no  harm,  without  hav- 
ing any  of  the  secret  feeling  here 
spoken  of,  or  at  any  rate  without  pro- 
fessing or  supposing  that  that  is  the 
consideration  which  guides  or  in- 
fluences them.  Afterwards,  indeed, 
our  author  himself  allows  the  advocate 


of  Puritanism  to  rest  his  cause  on 
quite  another  ground.  “Well,  but,” 
he  makes  him  exclaim,  “ I do  not  ad- 
mit that  my  clients,  on  abjuring  the 
pleasures  of  this  world,  fall  into  pride, 
or  sullen  sensuality,  or  intense  money- 
getting. They  only  secure  to  them- 
selves more  time  for  works  of  charity 
and  for  the  love  of  God;”  and  he  admits 
“ that  Puritanism,  as  far  as  it  is  an  ab- 
negation of  self,  is  good,  or  may  be  so.” 
But  still  this  is,  we  conceive,  an  im- 
perfect statement  of  the  case. 

The  Puritanic  objection  to  what  are 
called  innocent  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments assuredly  lies  much  deeper  than 
it  is  here  made  to  do.  The  view  that 
Puritanism  takes  of  Christianity  is, 
that  it  is  something  utterly  opposed  to 
and  condemnatory  of  what  may  be 
called  the  spirit  of  this  world ; that  is, 
all  the  passions,  tastes,  and  habits  of 
the  unregenerated  or  natural  man.  Our 
author  is  mistaken  in  supposing  (p.  27) 
that  Puritans,  such  as  he  is  dealing 
with,  would  agree  with  him  in  holding, 
without  qualification,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  affections  is  an  object  of 
life  that  may  be  legitimately  pursued. 
They  would  only  admit  that  it  may  be 
pursued  in  a religious  or  sanctified 
spirit.  This  is  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, the  indispensable  condition  upon 
which  they  allow  themselves  to  take  an 
interest  in  any  thing.  The  absolute 
necessities  of  existence,  food,  raiment, 
and  shelter,  must,  of  course,  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  hands  or  by  the  head ; 
but,  whenever  the  heart,  or  the  aesthetic 
part  of  our  nature,  suffers  itself  to  be 
engaged  or  moved,  it  ought  to  be  in  a 
distinctly  and  positively  religious  spirit. 
How  can  a person  holding  such  a faith 
as  this  take  part  in  any  of  the  common 
amusements  of  the  world  ? How  is  it 
possible  to  make  religious  feeling  either 
the  chief  motive,  or  even  any  part  of  the 
motive,  for  going  to  a ball,  or  to  the 
theatre,  or  to  any  other  place  of  public 
amusement  ? It  is  not,  however,  that 
the  Puritan  believes  God  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  man’s  happiness.  He 
believes  that  what  you  call  happiness 
— the  sort  of  happiness  in  which  you 
would  have  him  indulge — happiness 
having  no  reference  to  religion — is 
forbidden  by  God,  because  its  tend- 
ency is  to  mature  and  strengthen  that 
natural  worldliness  which  it  is  the 
main  purpose  of  Christianity  to  sub- 
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due.  Everything  specially  or  dis- 
tinctively belonging  to  this  world  is 
spoken  of,  if  at  all,  in  the  i^ew  Testa- 
ment, as  he  reads  it,  only  to  be  de- 
dounced  as  that  from  which  he  must 
wean  and  withdraw  himself.  The 
disciple  of  Christianity  is  taught  to 
look  upon  this  world  as  a foreign,  it 
may  be  said  an  enemy’s,  country, 
through  which  he  is  only  to  make 
his  pilgrimage  to  another.  A Pagan 
Horace  may  sing  of  lingering  to  gather 
the  flowers  by  the  wayside,  or  of  hav- 
ing them  gathered  for  him — 

nimium  breves 

Flores  amoense  ferre  jube  rosse  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  like  that  in  honest 
JohnBunyan.  And,  as  for  painting  and 
fine  music  in  the  worship  of  God,  where 
is  there  any  mention  of  that  either — a 
Puritan  of  this  stamp  will  ask — in  the 
Hew  Testament  ? “ Sacred  song  ! ” 

What  is  it  that  Cowper  in  one  of  his 
letters  says  of  the  performance  of  the 
Messiah  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the 
first  commemoration  of  Handel  ? It 
struck  him,  he  declares,  with  as  much 
astonishment  and  horror,  as  if  he  had 
heard  that  the  condemned  prisoners  in 
Hewgate  had  got  the  awful  words  of 
the  judge’s  sentence  set  to  music,  and 
were  preparing  to  perform  the  piece 
in  concert  on  the  night  before  their 
execution. 

The  subjects  that  fill  the  rest  of 
the  volume  are  mostly  of  a less  con- 
troversial character.  The  one  which 
is  treated  at  the  greatest  length  re- 
quired no  little  both  of  courage 
and  of  skill  to  venture  upon, — “the 
great  sin  of  great  cities,”  as  it  is 
designated.  This  is  the  part  of  the 
work  that  will  probably  attract  the 
largest  share  of  immediate  attention, 
and  it  contains  many  admirable  things ; 
but  no  just  notion  of  the  views  put 
forward  in  it  could  be  given  in  the 
way  of  abridgment  or  summary.  Hor 
would  it  be  possible  to  show  forth  by 
specimen  or  extract  what  is,  to  our 
mind,  the  finest  thing  in  the  book — an 
earlier  chapter  in  which  the  author 
holds  a conversation  with  a descendant 
of  his  own — a man  of  dilapidated  for- 
tune, but  still  owning  the  country- 
house  and  garden  in  which  the  present 
essays  are  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten. The  mingled  humour,  fancy,  and 
pathos  here  is  exquisite.  Among  the 
other  subjects  are  education,  states - 
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manship,  travelling,  &c.  The  happiest 
thoughts  in  the  happiest  words  meet 
us  in  every  page,  never  soliciting  our 
attention  or  obtruding  themselves  upon 
us  by  undue  emphasis  or  meretricious 
glare,  but  only  for  that  sinking  the 
deeper  into  our  hearts  in  their  quiet 
earnestness  and  beauty.  We  can  only 
subjoin  two  or  three  short  paragraphs, 
taken  almost  without  selection.  A 
rainy  morning  in  the  country  makes 
our  essayist  break  out,  in  some  despe- 
ration, “ So  varied,  extensive,  and 
pervading  are  human  distresses,  sor- 
rows, short-comings,  miseries,  and  mis- 
adventures, that  a chapter  of  aid  or 
consolation  never  comes  amiss,  I 
think and  here  is  one  passage  that 
drops  from  his  pen  in  this  mood  : 

“ Perhaps  the  wrongs  we  endure  from 
unjust  treatment  would  be  easier  to  bear 
if  our  notions  of  justice  were  modified  a 
little.  For  my  part,  instead  of  picturing 
her  sword  in  hand,  apparently  engaged  in 
blindly  weighing  out  small  groceries — a 
figure  that  would  better  denote  the  god- 
dess Fortune,  as  it  seems  to  me — I ima- 
gine Justice  travelling  swiftly  round  about 
the  earth,  diffusing  a mild  effluence  of  light 
like  that  of  a polar  night,  but  followed 
not  by  her  own  attendants,  but  by  the 
ungainly  shadow's  of  all  evil  things,  envy 
and  prejudice,  indolence  and  selfishness, 
her  enemies  ; and  these  shadows  lay  them- 
selves down  before  her  in  their  malice, 
and  love  to  intercept  her  light.  The 
aspect  of  a good  man  scares  them  partially 
away,  and  then  her  light  lies  in  great 
broad  spaces  on  the  mead  : with  most  of 
us  it  is  chequered,  like  the  sunshine  under 
trees  ; and  there  are  poor  creatures  in 
whose  presence  all  the  evil  shadows  de- 
scend, leaving  but  a streak  of  light  here 
and  a spot  there,  where  the  hideous 
shadows  do  not  quite  fit  in  together.  Hap- 
pily, however,  all  these  shadows  are  mortal, 
and,  as  they  die  away,  dark  miserable 
places  come  into  light  and  life  again,  and 
truth  returns  to  them  as  her  abodes  for 
ever.” 

To  this  we  may  add  two  paragraphs 
from  the  next  chapter  : 

“ The  advantages  of  travel  are  very  va- 
rious and  very  numerous.  I have  already 
put  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  as  one  of 
them.  But  this  is  for  the  young  and  the 
unworn.  A far  greater  advantage  is  the 
repose  of  mind  which  travelling  often 
gives,  where  nothing  else  could.  It  seems 
rather  hard,  though,  that  all  our  boasted 
philosophy  cannot  do  what  a little  change 
of  place  so  easily  effects.  It  is  by  no 
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magical  property,  however,  that  travelling 
does  this.  It  is  merely  that  by  this 
change  things  assume  their  right  propor- 
tions. The  nightmares  of  care  and  trou- 
ble cease  to  weigh  as  if  they  were  the  only 
things  of  weight  in  the  world.  I know 
one  who  finds  somewhat  of  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  looking  at  the  stars.  He  says, 
it  suggests  a welcome  change  of  country. 
Indeed,  he  maintains  that  the  aspect  of 
these  glorious  worlds  might  somewhat 
comfort  a man  even  under  remorse.” 

Again  ; 

” As  regards  the  enjoyments  of  travel,  1 
should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  pedantic 
about  them.  They  must  vary  so  much 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  individual. 
In  my  view,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
chance  delights,  rather  than  in  the  official 
part,  of  travelling.  I go  through  a picture 
gallery,  enjoying  with  instructed  and  well- 
regulated  satisfaction  all  the  things  I 


ought  to  enjoy.  Down  in  the  recesses  of 
my  mind,  not  communicated  perhaps  to 
any  of  my  companions,  is  a secret  hope 
that  the  room  I see  in  the  distance  is 
really  the  last  in  the  building,  and  that  I 
shall  have  to  go  through  no  more.  It  is 
a warm  day,  and,  stepping  out  on  a bed- 
cony  for  a moment,  I see  a young  girl 
carefully  helping  her  infirm  mother  out  of 
church,  and  playfully  insisting  on  carry- 
ing the  market  burdens  of  both,  far  too 
heavy  for  her  little  self.  I watch  the  pair 
to  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  then  turn 
back  to  see  the  pictures  which  must  be 
seen.  But  the  pictures  will  fade  from  my 
memory  sooner  than  this  little  scene  which 
I saw  from  the  balcony.  I have  put  that 
by  for  my  private  gallery.  Doubtless  we 
need  not  leave  our  own  country  to  see 
much  that  is  most  beautiful  in  nature  and 
in  conduct ; but  we  are  often  far  too  much 
engaged,  and  too  unobsers^ant,  to  see  it.” 


THE  STORY  OF  NELL  GWYN. 

RELATED  BY  PETER  CUNNINGHAM. 

Chap.  YII. 

Houses  in  which  Nelly  is  said  to  have  lived — Burford  House,  Windsor,  one  of  the  few  genuine— 
Her  losses  at  basset— Court  paid  to  Nelly  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Cavendish,  &c. 
— Death  of  her  mother— Printed  elegy  on  her  death— Nelly’s  household  expenses— Bill  for 
her  chair— Death  of  Mrs.  Roberts— Foundation  of  Chelsea  Hospital — Nelly  connected  with 
its  origin — Nell’s  father  was  a Captain  Thomas  Gwyn — Books  dedicated  to  Nelly — Death  of 
her  second  son — The  Earl  of  Burford  created  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s — Nelly’s  only  letter — Ken 
and  Nelly  at  Winchester— Nelly  at  Avington— Death  of  the  King— Was  the  King  poisoned  ? 
Nelly  to  have  been  created  Countess  of  Greenwich  if  the  King  had  lived. 

THERE  are  more  houses  pointed 
out  in  which  Nell  Gwyn  is  said  to 
have  lived  than  sites  of  palaces  belong- 
ing to  King  John,  hunting-lodges  be- 
lieved to  have  sheltered  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  mansions  and  posting-houses 
in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  resided  or 
put  up.  She  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  born  at  Hereford ; by  others  at 
London ; and,  since  this  story  was 
commenced,  Oxford  it  is  found  has  a 
fair  claim  to  be  considered  as  her  birth- 
place. But  the  houses  in  which  she 
is  said  to  have  lived  far  exceed  in 
number  the  cities  contending  for  the 
honour  of  her  birth.  She  is  believed 
by  some  to  have  lived  at  Chelsea,  by 
others  at  Bagnigge  Wells;  Highgate, 
and  Walworth,  and  Filberts,  near 
Windsor,  are  added  to  the  list  of  re- 
Gent.  jMag.  Yol.  XXXVI. 


puted  localities.  A staring  inscription 
in  the  Strand  in  London  instructs 
the  curious  passenger  that  a house  at 
the  upper  end  of  a narrow  court  was 
“ formerly  the  dairy  of  Nell  Gwyn.” 
I have  been  willing  to  believe  in  one 
and  all  of  these  conjectural  residences, 
but,  after  long  and  careful  inquiry,  I 
am  obliged  to  reject  them  all.  Her 
early  life  was  spent  in  Drury  Lane 
and  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields ; her  latter 
life  in  Pall  Mall,  and  in  Burford  House 
in  the  town  of  Windsor.  The  rate- 
books of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Eields  record  her  residence  in 
Pall  Mall  from  1670  to  her  death,  and 
the  site  of  her  house  in  Windsor  may 
be  established,  Avere  other  evidence 
wanting,  by  maps  and  books,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  traditionary  recollec- 
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tions  of  many  persons  who  are  still 
alive.* * * § 

We  have  seen  from  Cibber  that 
Nelly  was  fond  of  having  concerts  at 
her  house,  and  that  she  never  failed  in 
urging  the  claims  of  those  who  played 
and  sung  to  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  She  had  her  basset- table,  too, 
and  in  one  night  is  said  to  have  lost 
to  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Mazarine 
as  much  as  1,400  guineas,  or  5,000Z. 
at  least  of  our  present  money .f  Basset, 
long  the  fashionable  game,  was  I be- 
lieve introduced  into  this  country  from 
France.  Etherege  and  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  have  sung  its  attractions  and 
its  snares,  and  D’Urfey  has  condemned 
it  in  one  of  the  best  of  his  plays.  Nor 
will  Evelyn’s  description  of  the  basset- 
table  which  he  saw  on  a Sunday  night 
at  Whitehall,  only  a few  hours  before 
the  King  was  seized  with  his  last  ill- 
ness, be  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
those  to  whom  his  work  is  known. 

Nelly  possessed  great  interest  with 
the  King,  and  her  house  at  Windsor, 
with  its  staircases  painted  expressly  for 
her  by  the  fashionable  pencil  ofVerrio,| 
was  the  rendezvous  of  all  who  wished 
to  stand  well  at  court.  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth, — the  handsome  Sydney  of 
De  Grammont’s  Memoirs,  afterwards 
Earl  ofBomney — and  the  patriot  Lord 
Cavendish,  afterwards  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, were  among  Nelly’s  friends. 
Such  constant  court  was  paid  to  her 
for  political  purposes  by  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  Lord  Cavendish, 
that  Lady  Kachael  Russell  records  the 
King’s  command  that  Nelly  should 
refuse  to  see  them.§  Monmouth  was 
endeavouring  to  regain  his  situations, 
of  which  he  had  been  properly  de- 
prived by  his  father,  and  Cavendish 
was  urging  the  claims  of  the  Pro- 
testants on  behalf  of  the  famous  Bill 
for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from 
the  succession  to  the  crown.  Nelly, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  already 
identified  herself  with  the  Protestant 
interest,  but  the  regard  with  which 
she  was  treated  by  King  James  is 
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ample  evidence  that  she  never  abused 
her  influence,  in  order  to  prejudice  the 
King  against  his  brother. 

I have  already  introduced  the  mother 
of  Nelly  by  name  to  the  reader,  and 
I have  now  to  record  her  death.  “We 
hear,”  says  the  Domestic  Intelligencer 
of  the  5th  of  August,  1679,  “that 
Madam  Ellen  Gwyn’s  mother,  sitting 
lately  by  the  water-side  at  her  house 
by  the  Neat-Houses,  near  Chelsea, 
fell  accidentally  into  the  water  and 
was  drowned.”  Oldys  had  seen  a 
quarto  pamphlet  of  the  time  giving  an 
account  of  her  death.  This  I have 
never  met  with,  but  among  the  Luttrell 
Collection  of  ballads  and  broadsides 
sold  at  the  Stowe  sale  was  an  elegy 
“ Upon  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
matron  Old  Madam  Gwinn,  who  died 
in  her  own  fishpond,  29  July,  1679.” 
The  verse  is  of  the  lowest  possible 
character  of  Grub  Street  elegy,  nor 
could  I,  after  a careful  perusal,  glean 
from  it  any  biographical  matter  other 
than  that  she  was  very  fat  and  was 
fond  of  brandy.  That  the  old  lady 
resided  at  one  time  with  her  daughter 
and  in  her  house  in  Pall  Mall,  may, 
I think,  be  inferred  from  some  curious 
bills  for  debts  incurred  by  Nelly,  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  Mr.  Cole  among 
the  mutilated  Exchequer  papers,  an 
apothecary’s  bill  containing  charges  for 
cordial  juleps  with  pearls  for  Master 
Charles,  and  plasters,  glysters,  cordials, 
and  “ plasters  as  before,”  all  of  which 
are  described  as  for  “ old  Mrs.  Gwyn.” 

From  these  bills,  with  copies  of 
which  I have  been  kindly  furnished  by 
Mr.  Cole,  some  extracts  may  be  made 
that  will  interest  the  reader.  The  bills 
are  of  a very  miscellaneous  nature — a 
chance  saving  of  some  twenty  papers 
from  a bundle  of  household  and  other 
expenses  of  the  year  1675.  They  in- 
clude charges  for  dress,  furniture,  and 
table  expenses ; for  white  satin  petti- 
coats, and  white  satin  nightgowns ; for 
kilderkins  of  strong  ale,  ordinary  ale, 
and  “ a barrel  of  eights for  alms  to 
poor  men  ; oats  and  beans;  “ for  a fine 
iandskip  fan for  scarlet  satin  shoes 


* “The  Prince  of  Wales  is  lodged  [at  Windsor]  in  the  Princess  of  Denmark’s 
house,  which  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwyn’s.”  Letter  Aug,  14,  1688,  Ellis  Corresp.  ii.  118. 

f Lucas’s  Lives  of  Gamesters,  12mo.  1714. 

t Accounts  of  the  Paymaster  of  His  Majesty’s  Works  and  Buildings,  preserved  in  the 
Audit  Office. 

§ Lady  Sunderlaud  to  Henry  Sidney,  16  Dec.  1679.  (Romney’s  Diary,  &c.  i.  207.) 
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covered  with  silver  lace,  and  a pair  of 
satin  shoes  laced  over  with  gold  for 
‘ Master  Charles,’  her  son.  One  bill 
alone  has  escaped  entire — the  bill  for 
a sedan  chair,  running  as  follows  ; — 

June  17,  1675. 

the  body  of  the  chaire  . . 03  10  00 

the  best  neats  leather  to  cover 
the  outside  . . . . 03  10  00 

600  inside  nailes,  coulered  and 

burnishd  . . . . 00  11  00 

600  guilt  with  water  gold  at 

per  cent.  . . . 01  10  00 

1200  outside  nailes,  the  same 
gold,  at  8^.  per  cent  . . 04  16  00 

300  studds,  the  same  gold  . 01  16  00 
2000  halfe  roofe  nailes,  the  same 

gold 01  14  00 

200  toppit  nailes,  same  gold  . 03  14  00 
5 spriggs  for  the  top,  rich  guilt  04  00  00 
ahaspe  for  the  doore,  rich  guilt  01  10  00 
ffor  change  of  4 glasses  . . 02  00  00 

2 pound  5^.  for  one  new  glasse, 
to  be  abated  out  of  that  fifor 
a broken  glasse  15s.  . .0110  00 

Ifor  guilding  windows  and  irons  01  05  00 
Serge  ffor  the  bottom  . . 00  02  00 

canuisse  to  put  vnder  the  lea- 
ther . . . . . 00  08  00 

all  sorts  of  iron  nailes  . . 00  05  00 

workraanshipe,  the  chaire  in- 
side and  outside  . . . 02  10  00 


34  11  00 

Reict.  dated  13  July,  1675, 
for  “ ?>0£  in  full  discharge.” 

Such  then  was  the  chair  in  which 
Nelly  was  carried  to  the  court  and  the 
two  theatres,  on  which  many  an  ap- 
prentice has  gazed  with  interest  and 
admiration,  from  which  Dryden  has 
received  a look  of  friendly  recognition, 
and  to  which  its  owner  has  been  led 
by  the  proud  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

In  the  autumn  of  1679  died  Mrs. 
Roberts,  the  daughter  of  a clergyman, 
who  had  lived  with  the  King,  though  she 
is  not  known  to  have  had  any  children 
by  him.* *  She  had  sent  for  Burnet 
when  dying,  and  expressed  her  sense 
of  sorrow  for  her  past  life  in  so  sincere 
a manner,  that  he  desired  her  to  de- 
scribe her  contrition  in  a letter  to  the 
King.  At  her  request  Burnet  drew 
the  draft  of  such  a letter,  but  she 


never  had  strength  enough  to  copy  it 
out.  Burnet  on  this  wrote  in  his  own 
name  to  the  King,  and  sent  a strong- 
letter  of  remonstrance  through  Will 
Chiffinch,  the  keeper  of  the  backstairs. 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  a sovereign  been 
addressed  so.  boldly  as  by  Burnet  in 
this  letter.f  The  King  read  it  twice 
over,  and  then  threw  it  in  the  fire  ; ex- 
pressing himself  not  long  after  with 
great  sharpness  when  Burnet’s  name 
was  mentioned  to  him. 

Charles  however  had  his  own  way, 
in  this  life  at  least,  of  atoning  for  his 
misdeeds,  and  to  one  of  his  best  actions 
he  is  said  to  have  been  instigated  by 
no  less  a person  than  Nell  Gwyn. 

This  was  the  erection  of  a Royal 
Hospital  at  Chelsea  for  aged  and  dis- 
abled soldiers,  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  King  himself  in  the 
spring  of  1682.  The  idea,  it  is  said, 
originated  with  Nelly,  and  I see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  tradition,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  known  benevo- 
lence of  her  character,  her  sympathy 
with  the  suffering,  and  the  fact  that 
sixty  years  ago  at  least  Nelly’s  share 
in  its  foundation  was  recorded  beneath 
her  portrait  serving  as  the  sign  of  a 
public  house  adjoining  the  Hospital.^ 
The  sign  remains,  but  not  the  inscrip- 
tion. Yet  the  tradition  is  still  rife  in 
Chelsea,  and  is  not  soon  likely  to  die 
out.  Ormonds,  and  Granby s,  and  Ad- 
miral Vernons  disappear,  but  Nelly 
remains,  and  long  may  she  swing  with 
her  favourite  lamb  in  the  row  or  street 
commemorated  for  ever  in  the  Chelsea 
Pensioners  of  AVilkie! 

There  were  thousands  alive  when 
the  Hospital  was  first  thought  of,  who 
carried  about  them  marks  of  service 
in  the  recent  struggle  which  distracted 
the  three  kingdoms,  in  a way  in  which, 
let  us  hope,  they  will  never  again  be 
made  to  suffer.  There  were  old  men 
who  had  fought  at  Edge  Hill  and 
Marston  Moor,  and  younger  ones  who 
could  show  that  they  had  bled  a_t 
Nas^by  or  at  Worcester.  The  Resto- 
ration had  witnessed  the  establishment 
of  a standing  army,  and  many  of  the 
veterans  who  were  still  filling  the  ranks 


Lady  Rachael  Russell  to  her  husband,  3 April,  1680.  (Miss  Berry’s  Lady  Rachael, 
p.  210,  pp.  215,  367.) 

* Unless,  indeed,  the  “ Carola  Roberts,”  of  the  Secret  Service  Expenses  of  Charles 
II.  is  the  daughter  of  this  Mrs.  Roberts  by  the  King, 
t Burnet,  i.  457,  ii.  287,  and  vi.  257,  ed.  1823  ; also  Calamy’s  Life,  ii.  83. 

X Lysons’s  Environs  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
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of  tlie  Coldstream  Guards  and  the 
Oxford  Blues  were  becoming  unfit  for 
active  service,  and  younger  men  were 
required  to  fill  their  places.  What 
was  to  become  of  the  veterans  when 
their  pay  was  gone  ? Their  trade  had 
been  war,  and  their  pay  never  sufli- 
cient  for  more  than  their  immediate 
wants.  But  for  Chelsea  Hospital  they 
might  have  starved  on  the  casual 
bounty  of  the  people  and  the  chance 
assistance  of  their  younger  comrades. 

There  is  another  and  a stronger 
reason  than  any  hitherto  advanced  for 
the  part  which  Nelly  evinced  in  the 
erection  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Since  1 
undertook  to  write  her  life,  such  has 
been  the  revived  interest  in  her  name, 
that  I have  been  kindly  supplied  with 
many  curious  illustrations,  some  of 
consequence,  relating  to  her  after-life, 
and  therefore  to  be  told  hereafter,  and 
with  one  circumstance  of  moment 
which  I should  have  been  glad  to  have 
known  earlier.  The  reader  will  re- 
collect that  I was  unable  to  supply 
either  the  Christian  name  or  calling  of 
the  father  of  Nelly.  These,  by  the 
kindness  of  two  distinguished  anti- 
quaries, Mr.  David  Laing  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  late  Charles  Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe,  I have  since  ascer- 
tained. Her  father  was  “Thomas 
Gwyn,  a captain,  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Wales,”*  so  that  Nelly  herself  was 
a soldier’s  daughter.  Her  father  must 
have  died  when  she  was  very  young ; 
perhaps  before  her  birth.  Her  early 
privations  were  those  therefore  inci- 
dent to  a soldier’s  life.  Had  the  cap- 
tain lived,  we  should  probably  have 
never  heard  of  Nell  Gwyn. 

In  an  age  when  new  books  were 
numerous — and  few  appeared  without 
a dedication — it  is  natural  to  infer  that 
Nelly  would  not  escape.  Three  dedi- 
cations are  known  to  her.  One  in 
1674,  by  Duffet,  before  his  play  of 
“ The  Spanish  Bogue a second  in 
1678  by  Whitcomb,  before  a rare  little 
volume  called  “ Janua  Divorum  : or 
the  Lives  and  Histories  of  the  Heathen 
Gods  and  a third  in  1679,  by  Mrs. 
Behn,  before  her  play  of  “The  Feigned 
Courtezans.”  All  are  adulatory.  Whit- 
comb inscribes  his  book,  “ To  the  il- 
lustrious Madam  Ellen  Gwin;”  but 
Aphra  Behn,  the  Astrea  of  the  stage, 


is  still  stronger ; “ Your  permission 
has  enlightened  me,  and  I with  shame 
look  back  on  my  past  ignorance  which 
suffered  me  not  to  pay  an  adoration 
long  since  where  there  was  so  very 
much  due ; yet  even  now,  though  se- 
cure in  my  opinion,  I make  this  sacri- 
fice with  infinite  fear  and  trembling, 
well  knowing  that  so  excellent  and 
perfect  a creature  as  yourself  differs 
only  from  the  divine  powers  in  this — 
the  offerings  made  to  you  ought  to  be 
worthy  of  you,  whilst  they  accept  the 
will  alone.”  Well  might  Johnson  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  meanness  and  ser- 
vility of  hyperbolical  adulation,  Dryden 
had  never  been  equalled,  except  by 
Aphra  Behn  in  an  address  to  Eleanor 
Gwin.  But  the  arrow  of  adulation  is 
not  yet  drawn  to  the  head,  and  Mrs. 
Behn  goes  on  to  say,  “ Besides  all  the 
charms,  and  attractions,  and  powers 
of  your  sex,  you  have  beauties  pecu- 
liar to  yourself — an  eternal  sweetness, 
youth,  and  air  which  never  dwelt  in 
any  face  but  yours.  You  never  ap- 
pear but  you  glad  the  hearts  of  all  that 
have  the  happy  fortune  to  see  you,  as 
if  you  were  made  on  purpose  to  put 
the  whole  world  into  good  humour.” 
This  however  is  not  all,  for  the  strain 
turns  to  her  children,  and  her  own 
humility,  and  is  therefore  nearer  the 
truth.  “Heaven  has  bestowed  on  you,” 
adds  Aphra,  “ two  noble  branches, 
whom  you  have  permitted  to  wear 
those  glorious  titles  which  you  your- 
self generously  neglected.”  Two  noble 
branches  indeed  they  were,  if  the  graver 
ofBlooteling,  who  wrought  while  Nelly 
was  alive,  has  not  done  more  than 
justice  to  their  looks. 

Troubles  were  now  surrounding 
Nelly.  At  Paris,  in  September,  1680, 
died  James  Lord  Beauclerk,  her  se- 
cond and  youngest  son.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  succeeding  year,  Lacy,  the 
actor,  was  buried  in  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields,  whither  she  herself  was 
soon  to  follow  him.  In  1683  died 
Charles  Hart,  her  old  admirer  ; and  in 
the  following  year  died  Major  Mohun. 
A garter  and  other  honours  awaited 
the  son  of  her  old  rival,  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth.  Yet  she  was  still 
cheerful,  and  sought  still  more  assi- 
duously for  other  honours  for  her  only 
child.  Nor  was  the  King  unwilling  to 


* See  note  on  p.  39  for  my  authority  for  this  statement. 


CHARLES  BEAUCLERK,  DUKE  OF  ST.  ALBAN’S, 
Eldest  son  of  Nell  Gwyn. 


JAMES  LORD  BEAUCLERK, 

Son  of  Nell  GA\'yn . 

Copied  from  the  tv:o  hecmtifid  anonymouB.  prinU  engraved  hy  A.  Blootehng. 
See  Granger,  iii.  211,  ed.  1775. 
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hearken  to  the  entreaties  of  Nelly  in 
her  boy’s  behalf.  On  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1683-4,  eight  days  after  the 
death  of  old  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of 
St.  Alban’s,  the  boy  Earl  of  Burford 
was  created  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s  and 
appointed  to  the  then  lucrative  offices 
of  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  and  Master  Falconer  of  Eng- 
land, with  remainder  to  his  heirs,  by 
whom  the  title  and  the  office  of  Master 
Falconer  are  still  enjoyed. 

It  is  to  this  period  of  Nelly’s  life 
that  a letter  relates,  the  only  letter  of 
her  composition  that  is  known  to  exist. 
It  is  written  on  a sheet  of  very  thin 
gilt-edged  paper,  and  in  a neat,  Italian 
hand,  and  thus  addressed  : — 

“ These  for  Madam  Jennings  over- 
against  the  Tub  Tavern  in  Jermin 
Street,  London. 

“ Windsor,  Burford  House, 
Jpril  14,  1684, 

“ Madam. — I have  received  Letter, 
and  I desire  y'‘  would  speake  to  my  Ladie 
Williams  to  send  me  the  Gold  StufFe,  & a 
Note  with  it,  because  I must  sign  it,  then 
she  shall  have  her  Money  y*^  next  Day  of 
Mr.  Trant  ; pray  tell  her  Ladieship,  that 
I will  send  her  a Note  of  what  Quantity 
of  Things  I’le  have  bought,  if  her  Ladie- 
ship will  put  herselfe  to  y®  Trouble  to  buy 
them  ; when  they  are  bought  I will  sign  a 
Note  for  her  to  be  payd.  Pray  Madam, 
let  y®  Man  goe  on  with  my  Sedan,  and 
send  Potvin  and  Mr.  Coker  down  to  me, 
for  I want  them  both.  The  Bill  is  very 
dear  to  boyle  the  Plate,  but  necessity  hath 
noe  Law.  I am  afraid  M™.  you  have  for- 
gott  my  Mantle,  which  you  were  to  line 
with  Musk  Colour  Sattin,  and  all  my 
other  Things,  for  you  send  me  noe  Patterns 
nor  Answer.  Monsieur  Lainey  is  going 
away.  Pray  send  me  word  about  your 
son  Griffin,  for  his  Majestie  is  mighty  well 
pleased  that  he  will  goe  along  with  my 
Lord  Duke.  I am  afraid  you  are  so  much 
taken  up  with  your  owne  House,  that  you 
forgett  my  Business.  My  service  to  dear 
Lord  Kildare,  and  tell  him  I love  him  with 
all  my  heart.  Pray  M"^.  see  that  Potvin 
brings  now  all  my  Things  with  him  : My 
Lord  Duke’s  bed,  &c.  if  he  hath  not  made 
them  all  up,  he  may  doe  that  here,  for  if 
I doe  not  get  my  Things  out  of  his  Hands 
now,  I shall  not  have  them  until  this  time 
twelvemonth.  The  Duke  brought  me 
down  with  him  my  Crochet  of  Diamonds ; 


and  I love  it  the  better  because  he  brought 
it.  Mr.  Lumley  and  everie  body  else  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  finest  Thing  that 
ever  was  seen.  Good  M'".  speake  to  Mr. 
Beaver  to  come  down  too,  that  I may  be- 
speake  a Ring  for  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
before  he  goes  into  France. 

“ I have  continued  extreme  ill  ever  since 
you  left  me,  and  I am  soe  still.  I have 
sent  to  London  for  a Dr.  I believe  I shall 
die.  My  service  to  the  Dutchess  of  Nor- 
folk and  tell  her,  I am  as  sick  as  her 
Grace,  but  do  not  know  what  I ayle,  al- 
though shee  does 

“ Pray  tell  my  Ladie  Williams  that  the 
King’s  Mistresses  are  accounted  ill  pay- 
masters, but  shee  shall  have  her  Money 
the  next  Day  after  I have  the  stuffe. 

“ Here  is  a sad  slaughter  at  Windsor, 
the  young  mens  taking  y*"  Leaves  and 
going  to  France,  and,  although  they  are 
none  of  my  Lovers,  yet  I am  loath  to  part 
with  the  men.  Mrs.  Jennings  I love  you 
with  all  my  Heart  and  soe  good  bye. 

“ E.  G.” 

“ Let  me  have  an  Answer  to  this  Letter.” 

This  highly  characteristic  letter  was 
found  by  Cole,  and  transmitted  to 
Walpole,  who  has  expressed  the  delight 
he  felt  at  its  perusal.  Who  Madam 
Jennings  was  I am  not  aware ; nor 
have  I succeeded  in  discovering  any- 
thing of  moment  about  Lady  Wil- 
liams, Potvin  Avas  an  upholsterer.* 
The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  the 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Henry  Mor- 
daunt  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
Nelly  would  appear  to  have  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  her.  When  her 
divorce  from  the  Duke  Avas  before  a 
court  of  laAv,  Nelly’s  evidence,  imper- 
fectly as  it  has  reached  us,  was  very 
characteristic  of  her  mode  of  reply 
even  to  an  ordinary  question.  The 
father  of  Secretary  Craggs  Avas  foot- 
man to  this  gallant  Duchess. 

AYhen  the  Rye  House  Plot  had 
given  to  Charles  a great  distaste  for 
Newmarket  and  Audley  End,  he  de- 
termined on  building  a palace  at  Win- 
chester, and  Wren  Avas  required  to 
design  a structure  worthy  of  the  site 
and  the  monarch  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. The  works  were  commenced 
in  earnest,  and  Charles  was  often  at 
Winchester  watching  the  progress  of 
the  building,  and  enjoying  the  sports 


* See  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  printed  by 
the  Camden  Society,  p.  186.  “ Tho.  Otway”  and  ” Jhon  Poietevin  ” are  witnesses 

to  a power  of  attorney  of  Nelly’s,  now  in  Mr.  Cole’s  possession. 
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of  the  chase  in  the  New  Forest  or  the 
relaxation  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of 
the  Itchin.  Nelly  accompanied  him 
to  Winchester,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  pious  and  learned  Ken,  then  a pre- 
bendary of  Winchester,  was  required 
to  surrender  his  preb'endal  house  as 
a lodging  for  Nelly.  Ken  properly 
refused  to  surrender  his  house  to  the 
mistress  of  his  Sovereign.  Nor  was 
Charles  displeased  with  the  firmness 
displayed  by  this  good  and  great  man. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Charles  II.  to 
love  in  others  the  goodness  which  he 
hi  mself  was  unable  to  practise.  He  knew 
that  Ken  was  right ; appreciated  his 
motives ; and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to 
make  the  very  person  by  whom  he  was 
thus  so  properly  admonished  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  see  from  which 
he  chose  to  be  conscientiously  deprived, 
as  Bancroft  from  Canterbury,  rather 
than  forget  the  oath  he  had  taken  of 
fealty  to  a former  Sovereign. 

Unable  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
prebendal  dwelling  of  the  pious  Ken, 
Nelly  was  lodged  at  Avington,  the 
seat  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
so  notorious  for  the  part  she  took  in 
the  duel  in  which  her  husband  was 
slain  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Avington  lies  about  three  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Winchester,  and  before 
the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of  Chandos 
Nelly’s  dressing-room  at  Avington 
was  still  shewn.*  Another  attraction 
of  the  same  house  was  a fine  character- 
istic portrait  by  Lely  of  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury  as  Minerva,  recently 
sold  at  the  sale  at  Stowe,  whither  it  had 
been  removed  from  Avington  with  the 
rest  of  the  Chandos  property. 

Ken’s  refusal  occurred  probably 
during  the  last  visit  which  Nelly  was 
to  make  to  Winchester.  The  follow- 
ing winter  was  spent  by  the  court  at 
Whitehall,  amid  gaieties  common  to 
that  festive  season ; and  what  these 
gaieties  were  like  we  may  learn  from 
the  picture  of  a Sunday  preserved  by 
Evelyn.  “ I can  never  forget,”  says 
the  high-minded  author  of  Sylva,  “ the 
inexpressible  luxury  and  profaneness, 
gaming,  and  all  dissoluteness,  and,  as 
it  were,  a total  forgetfulness  of  God 
(it  being  Sunday  evening),  which  this 
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day  se’nnight  I was  witness  of;  the 
King  sitting  and  toying  with  his  con- 
cubines, Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  Ma- 
zarine, &c.  a French  boy  singing  love 
songs  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst 
about  twenty  of  the  great  courtiers 
and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at 
basset  round  a large  table,  a bank  of 
at  least  2,000Z.  in  gold  before  them  ; 
upon  which  two  gentlemen  who  were 
with  me  made  strange  reflections. 
Six  days  after  all  was  in  the  dust.”f 
The  fatal  termination  of  this  Sunday 
scene  was  even  more  sudden  than 
Evelyn  has  described.  The  revels 
extended  over  Sunday  night  until  the 
next  morning.  At  eight  of  that  same 
morning  the  King  swooned  away  m 
his  chair,  and  lay  for  nearly  two  hours 
in  a state  of  apoplexy,  all  his  phy- 
sicians despairing  of  his  recovery.  He 
rallied  for  a time,  regained  possession 
of  his  intellects,  and  died,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  sensible  of  his  sins,  and 
seeking  forgiveness  both  of  God  and 
man.  His  end  was  that  of  a man, 
never  repining  that  it  was  so  sudden ; 
and  his  good-nature  was  exhibited  on 
his  death-bed  in  a thousand  particu- 
lars. He  sought  pardon  from  his  queen, 
forgiveness  from  his  brother,  and  the 
excuses  of  those  who  stood  watching 
about  his  bed.  What  his  last  words 
were,  is  I believe  unknown ; but  his 
dying  requests  made  to  the  Duke  his 
brother  concluded  with  “ Let  not  poor 
Nelly  starve  J a recommendation, 
says  Fox,  in  his  famous  introductory 
chapter,  that  is  much  to  his  honour. 

That  Charles  11.  was  poisoned  was 
the  belief  of  many  at  the  time.  It  had 
been  common  previously  to  attribute 
the  sudden  death  of  any  great  person 
to  poison,  and  the  rumour  on  this  oc- 
casion it  is  thought  should  form  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  of  vulgar  delusions. 
Yet  in  Charles’s  case  the  suspicions  are 
not  without  support  from  competent: 
authorities.  “ I am  obliged  to  observe,” 
says  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
“ that  the  most  knowing  and  the  most 
deserving  of  all  his  physicians  did  not 
only  believe  him  poisoned,  but  thought 
himself  so  too,  not  long  after,  for  hav- 
ing declared  his  opinion  a little  too 
boldly .”§  Bishop  Patrick  strengthens 


* Forster’s  Stowe  Catalogue,  p.  179.  f Evelyn,  4 Feb.  1684-5. 

^ Burnet,  ii.  460,  ed.  1823.  Evelyn,  4 Feb.  1684-5. 

§ Buckingham’s  Works,  ii.  82.  8vo.  1729. 
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the  supposition,  from  the  testimony  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mellingtqn,  who  sat  with 
the  King  for  three  days  and  never 
went  to  bed  in  three  nights.*  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  lived  among  many 
who  were  likely  to  be  well  informed,  and 
was  himself  the  grandson  of  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield  who  was  with  Charles 
at  his  death,  states  positively  that  the 
King  was  poisoned-l  The  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  when  in  England,  in  1699, 
is  said  to  have  told  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper  that  Charles  II.  was  poisoned 
at  her  house  by  one  of  her  footmen  in 
a dish  of  chocolate,  | and  Fox  had 


heard  a somewhat  similar  report  from 
the  family  of  his  mother,  who  was 
great-grand-daughter  to  the  Duchess.§ 
The  supposed  parallel  cases  of  the 
deaths  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  and 
King  James  I.  are  supported  by  no 
testimony  so  strong  as  that  advanced 
in  the  case  of  King  Charles  II. 

Had  the  King  lived,  Kelly  was  to 
have  had  a peerage  for  herself,  and 
the  title  chosen  was  that  of  Countess 
of  Greenwich.  ||  This  of  course  she 
did  not  now  care  to  obtain,  and  her 
own  end  was  also  near. 
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AMONG  the  various  provincial  so- 
cieties which  now  contribute  their 
periodical  quota  to  our  stores  of  ar- 
chteological  learning  none  has  pursued 
its  way  to  better  purpose  than  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  A 
large  majority  of  its  papers  are  sub- 
stantial accessions  to  the  history  of 
the  county.  We  can  only  attribute 
this  successful  result  to  good  direction 
and  distribution  of  labour;  to  the  pro- 
posal of  definite  objects,  and  to  their 
determined  and  earnest  pursuit.  The 
mere  dilettante  may  trifle  for  ever.  It 
is  true  that  archaeology  requires  mi- 
nute and  often  tedious  inquiries,  which 
must  not  be  discouraged,  as  they 
form  the  materials  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy edifice ; but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  pursuit  admits  of  the  utmost  dis- 
cursiveness in  its  objects  of  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  the  excess  of  this  liberty 
which  requires  to  be  checked  and  con- 
trolled, in  order  that  societies  may  pro- 


duce something  better  than  a farrago 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  unequal 
qualities.  It  is  evident  that  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society  is  a corps  which 
has  been  drilled  into  very  efficient 
working  order  by  its  excellent  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Blaauw,  who  is  himself  one 
of  the  most  painstaking  and  indus- 
trious of  the  body  he  so  judiciously 
directs. 

The  present  volume  contains  several 
papers  of  considerable  historical  value. 
One  of  these  is  a series  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Ralph  de  Neville,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
III.  selected  by  Mr.  Blaauw,  from  the 
originals  preserved  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Though  Neville  was  chan- 
cellor during  part  of  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  they  reveal  no  po- 
litical secrets;  but  they  develope many 
interesting  particulars  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  condition  of  Sussex  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  include  some 


* Bishop  Patrick’s  Autobiography,  p.  101.  f Letters  to  his  Son. 

X Dean  Cowper  in  Spence’s  Anecdotes,  ed.  Singer,  p.  367.  § Fox,  p.  67. 

II  This  I give  on  the  authority  of  the  curious  passage  in  a MS.  book  by  Van  Bossen, 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  David  Laing.  The  whole  passage  is  as  follows  » 
“ Charles  the  2d.  naturall  sorie  of  King  Charles  the  2d.  borne  of  Hellenor  or 
Nelguine,  dawghter  to  Thomas  Guine,  a capitane  of  ane  antient  familie  in  Wales,  who 
showld  bein  advanced  to  be  Countes  of  Greeniez,  but  hindered  by  the  king’s  death, 
and  she  lived  not  long  after  his  Ma‘‘®.  Item,  he  was  advanced  to  the  title  of  Duke 
Stablane  and  Earle  of  Berward.  He  is  not  married.”  (“  The  Royall  Cedar,”  by 
Frederick  Van  Bossen.  MS.  folio.  1688.  p.  129.) 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  antiquarian  life  of  that  curious  inquirer  Mr.  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  was  to  note  down  some  valuable  memoranda  for  this  story  of  Nell 
Gwyn.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Sharpe  directed  Mr.  Laing’s  attention  to  the  curious 
entry  in  the  volume  by  Van  Bossen,  still  in  Mr.  Laing’s  possession. 
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of  the  earliest  familiar  details  extant 
relating  to  the  management  of  a landed 
estate.  A few  allusions,  however,  to 
public  events  are  interspersed : among 
these  is  the  following  account  of  the 
execution  of  Sir  William  de  Braose,  in 
a letter  from  N.  abbat  of  Vaudey, 

“ Know  for  certain  that  on  the  morrow 
(April  30,  1230)  of  the  apostles  Philip 
and  James,  at  a certain  manor  which  is 
called  Crokin,  he  was  hanged  in  a tree, 
nor  that  secretly  or  by  night,  but  publicly 
and  in  full  day,  800  men,  and  more  than 
that,  being  called  together  to  this  misera- 
ble and  lamentable  spectacle,  and  those 
especially  to  whom  Sir  William  de  Braus 
and  his  sons  were  odious  on  account  of 
the  death  of  their  ancestors  or  other  inju- 
ries inflicted  on  them." 

This  confirms  a statement  of  Mat- 
thew Paris,  which  was  doubtfully  re- 
ceived by  Dugdale.  The  site  of  the 
manor  of  Crokin  is  not  precisely  as- 
certained, but  Mr.  Blaauw  states  that 
the  place  where  Braose  was  buried  is 
still  known  as  Cae  Gwilym  ddu  or 
Black  William’s  Field.  He  had  mar- 
ried a natural  daughter  of  king  John. 

The  letter  numbered  669  contains 
an  extraordinary  statement.  A certain 
chaplain  named  William  Dens,  vicar 
of  the  church  of  Mundeham  near  Chi- 
chester, was  not  only  married,  but  had 
two  wives,  and  moreover  claimed  to 
have  the  Pope’s  letters  of  dispensation 
to  that  effect ; though  it  is  remarked 
that  such  letters  could  never  have 
emanated  from  the  conscience  of  our 
lord  the  Pope,  and  moreover  were 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  general 
council. 

In  two  appropriations  of  localities 
we  believe  Mr.  Blaauw  has  fallen  into 
misapprehensions.  When  Ralph  de 
Neville  was  dean  of  Lichfield  he  was 
also  rector  of  Thorp,  and  in  p.  39  Mr. 
Blaauw  remarks  * that 

“ From  the  mention  of  the  fair  of  St. 
Edmund  it  is  clear  that,  though  there  ai'e 
numerous  parishes  named  Thorp  in  va- 
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rious  counties,  the  dean’s  rectory  was 
Edmundthorpe,  otherwise  called  Mering- 
thorp,  or  Edmerethorp,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Leicestershire,  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown." 

But  “ the  cellerer  and  sacrist  of  St. 
Edmund”  which  are  mentioned  lead 
us  to  the  great  abbey  at  Bury  in  Suf- 
folk, and  the  “ fair”  held  in  that  town. 
We  conclude  therefore  that  the  Thorp 
of  which  Ralph  de  Neville  was  Rector 
was  Thorp  Morieux  in  Suffolk,  about 
ten  miles  from  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

In  p.  41  the  “ prior  Newicensis”  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  head  of  the 
priory  of  Newark  near  Guildford  in 
Surrey  ; but  is  there  not  a Newick  in 
the  rape  of  Lewes,  where  the  priory  of 
Lewes  possessed  a manor,  and  probably 
had  a cell  or  grange  whose  chief  would 
be  called  the  prior  of  Newick? 

From  the  close  and  patent  rolls  of 
King  John  some  interesting  notices  of 
one  of  the  Sussex  castles  were  col- 
lected by  the  Rev.  John  Sharpe,  the 
translator  of  William  of  Malmesbury, 
when  resident  at  Shipley,  in  which 
parish  its  ruins  are  seen.  They  form 
the  first  article  in  the  present  volume. 
The  castle  of  Cnapp  or  Knepp  was 
seized  into  the  king’s  hands  on  the  for- 
feiture of  William  de  Braose.  King 
John  was  himself  at  Knepp  in  1206, 
1209,  1211,  and  1215;  and  his  Queen 
Isabella  resided  there  for  eleven  days 
in  1214-15.  At  length,  only  four 
months  before  his  death,  J ohn  ordered 
it  to  be  burnt  and  destroyed,  that  it 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies : and  it  was  not  again  restored. 
The  ancient  castle  of  Pevensey  re- 
ceived a similar  sentence  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  communicates 
some  account  of  the  castle  of  Bellen- 
combre,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Varenne  in  Normandy,  connected  with 
the  history  of  Sussex  as  the  original 
seat  of  the  AVarrens,  afterwards  Earls 
of  Surrey,  and  the  founders  of  Lewes 
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* Adding  in  a note  that  “ in  Nichols’s  Leicestershire,  this  name  is  erroneously  con- 
jectured to  have  arisen  from  the  grant  made  in  1266  to  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster." 
But  this  is  scarcely  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  place  is  called  in  several  records 
Edmundthorpe  and  Thorpe  Edmond ; and,  as  the  historian  of  Leicestershire  says, 
the  fact  of  Earl  Edmund  having  held  the  manor  may  have  contributed  to  that 
corruption;  but  Mr.  Nichols  quotes  two  authorities  earlier  than  1226,  which  give  its 
original  name ; in  Domesday  book  it  appears  as  Edmerestorp,  and  in  a record  dated 
1141  it  is  called  Thorpe-Edmere.  The  true  etymology  is  obviously  from  a Saxon 
owner  named  Eadmerjiiot  Edmund.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Michael. 
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priory.  It  presents  an  example  of  the 
injuries  to  which  some  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  France  have  recently  been  sub- 
jected, in  consequence  of  the  subdi- 
vision of  estates. 

“The  property  was  purchased  by  the 
present  proprietor  for  the  sum  of  10,000 
francs,  in  the  year  1 835,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  selling  the  materials ; and  so 
little  ashamed  is  the  old  man  of  his  sordid 
spoliation,  that  he  told  us,  with  an  air  of 
the  utmost  satisfaction,  that  he  had  within 
the  last  ten  years  sold  18,000  feet  of  free- 
stone, procured  by  the  demolition  of  the 
two  entrance  towers  only.’' 

Two  prints  show  the  very  different 
appearance  of  the  castle  of  Bellen- 
combre  in  the  year  1832  and  the  year 
1849. 

Another  memoir  by  Mr.  Blaauw 
illustrates  the  history  of  the  Cluniac 
Priory  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes,  its 
priors  and  monks.  When  the  railway 
was  cut  through  the  site  of  this  priory 
in  the  years  1845  and  1846,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  the  site  of  the  chapter 
house  was  entirely  excavated,  and  the 
coffins  of  the  founder  William  de 
Warren  and  his  wife  Gundrada,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Conqueror,  were,  among 
others,  discovered.*  A few  yards 
further  on,  the  line  traversed  the 
eastern  end  of  the  priory  church,  and 
ascertained  that  it  terminated  in  five 
apses,  resembling  in  that  respect,  if  we 
rightly  remember,  the  abbey  church  of 
Battle.  Of  these  interesting  disco- 
veries a plan  by  Mr.  John  Parsons  is 
prefixed  to  the  present  memoir,  in 
which  Mr.  Blaauw  first  compares  the 
foundations  with  the  report  made  by 
John  Portinari,  one  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners, f previously  to  the  falling 
down  of  the  church  in  1538  ; and  then 
proceeds  to  recount  some  particulars 
of  the  rule  maintained  in  houses  of 
the  Cluniac  order,  adding  a list  of  the 
priors,  with  biographical  particulars.]; 
He  also  notices  that  in  the  new  edition 
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of  the  Monasticon  the  date  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  priory  is  erroneously 
given  as  Nov.  6,  1538,  instead  of  Nov. 
16,  1537. 

The  Rev.  M.  A.  Tierney,  author  of 
the  History  of  Arundel,  8vo.  1834,  has 
communicated  some  notes  made  in 
1847,  during  an  excavation  in  the 
chapel  formerly  belonging  to  the  col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  still  at- 
tached to  the  east  end  of  the  parish 
church  of  Arundel.  This  chapel,  hav- 
ing been  used  from  the  period  of  its 
foundation  as  the  burial  place  of  the 
earls,  was  spared  from  the  destruction 
which  overtook  the  college  itself  at  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses.  Henry 
the  last  Earl  of  the  Fitz  Alans  re- 
ceived a grant  of  the  property  of  the 
college  in  1544,  and  was  buried  within 
the  chapel  in  1579.  The  Howards, 
who  succeeded,  have  continued  to  use 
the  chapel  as  their  place  of  sepulture, 
but  have  never  erected  any  monu- 
ments. Their  interments  had  been 
confined  to  two  vaults,  sunk  in  1624, 
in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  to  the 
north  of  the  principal  chapel : the  re- 
spective entrances  of  which  were  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  tomb 
of  John  Earl  of  Arundel  (ob.  1421), 
marked  (I)  in  the  plan  in  the  next  page. 
These  vaults  being  already  crowded, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  construct 
another  repository ; and  with  this  view 
the  space  under  the  sanctuary  and 
altar  of  the  college  chapel,  extending 
from  the  foot  of  the  central  tomb  (G) 
of  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Bea- 
trix his  Countess  to  the  great  east 
window,  and  comprising  the  whole 
width  of  the  area,  was  selected ; and 
in  Feb.  1847  the  works  were  com- 
menced, which  led  to  the  discoveries 
described  by  Mr.  Tierney. 

At  the  spot  marked  (A)  was  found 
the  skeleton  of  a man,  more  than  six 
feet  in  height,  placed  within  a coffin 
constructed  of  loose  stones,  which  had 
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* Described  and  engraved  in  our  Magazine  for  Dec.  1845. 

f This  is  included  in  the  Camden  Society’s  volume  of  Letters  on  the  Suppression  of 
the  Monasteries;  where  the  editor,  Mr.  Wright,  adopted  a MS.  memorandum  written 
on  the  original  MS.,  stating  that  “ this  is  Richard  Moryson’s  hand.”  Portinari,  how- 
ever, was  a real  name,  as  Mr.  Blaauw  shows. 

X All  the  priors  were  Normans  before  Johannes  de  Novo  Castro,  who  arrived  at 
Lewes  in  1298,  and  so  were  his  successors  until  1325.  John,  says  Mr.  Blaauw,  was 
“probably  the  first  prior  of  English  birth;”  but  we  would  suggest  that  he  came 
rather  from  one  of  the  Norman  places  named  Neufchatel,  than  from  an  English  “ New- 
cystic  ^ ^ 

Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  XXXVI. 
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(Plan  of  the  Collegiate  Chanel  at  Arundel.) 


evidently  formed  architectural  por- 
tions of  the  old  priory  church. 

When  the  workmen  came  to  the 
vault  marked  (B)  they  not  only  found 
in  it  the  four  coffins  of  Philip  Howard, 


Earl  of  Arundel,  his  Countess,  and  his 
two  sons,  which  were  known  to  be 
contained  in  it,  but  also  another  body, 
wrapped  in  lead,  and  “ much  resem- 
bling a mummy-case.” 


An  inscription,  rudely  scratched 
with  the  point  of  some  sharp  instru- 
ment, announced  it  to  belong  to  mart 
COUNTES  OF  ARUNDEL  1557,  20  OCTO- 
BER. Deeply  read  as  Mr.  Tierney  is 
in  all  the  annals  of  the  Howards,  it  is 
an  enigma  to  explain  how  the  body  of 
this  lady  came  to  this  spot.  She  is 
known  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  near 
Temple  Bar.*  But  it  appears  that 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  his  will 
dated  1641,  desired  that,  if  his  grand- 
mother of  Norfolk’s  body  could  be 
found  in  St.  Clement’s  church,  it  should 


be  carried  to  Arundel : and  as  that 
lady,  who  was  also  named  Mary,  and 
who  died  only  one  month  before  her 
mother-in-law  the  countess,  was  pro- 
bably laid  near  the  same  spot,  Mr. 
Tierney  conjectures  that  when  the 
search  was  made,  in  fulfilment  of  Earl 
Thomas’s  will,  the  countess  was  in 
error  removed  and  the  duchess  still 
left  behind. 

The  next  day  another  stone  coffin 
resembling  the  former  was  found  at 
(C)  ; some  of  the  stones  of  which,  when 
fitted  together,  proved  to  have  been 
the  jamb  of  one  of  the  round-headed 


* The  account  of  her  funeral  which  Mr.  Tierney  quotes  from  Strype’s  Memorials  is 
that  of  Machyn  the  merchant-taylor : see  his  Diary,  printed  by  the  Camden  Society, 
p.  155.  The  chief  mourners  were  not,  as  Strype  has  it,  “ my  lady  of  Worcester,  lady 
Lumley,  lady  North,  and  lady  St.  Leger,”  but  the  two  former,  with  lord  North  and 
Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk’s  funeral  occurs  ibid.  p.  149. 
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windows  of  the  ancient  Norman 
church,  which  was  pulled  down  to  be 
replaced  by  the  present  structure, 
erected  in  1 380.  With  each  of  the  stone 
coffins  was  found  £l  mason’s  trowel  or 
float,  its  handle  purposely  broken  off, 
showing,  as  Mr.  Freeman  suggests,  that 
“ its  work  was  done” — perhaps  show- 
ing, we  may  add,  that  its  owner’s 
work  was  also  done  ; for  may  not  the 
bodies  have  been  those  of  masons  who 
died  during  the  progress  of  the  build- 
ing ? Considering  the  materials  of 
which  the  coffins  were  formed,  this 
appears  to  us  a far  more  probable  sup- 
position than  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Tierney,  namely,  that  the  bodies  were 
those  of  two  monks  of  the  older  priory 
who  were  lingering  there  at  the  time  of 
its  dissolution.  He  is  directed  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  consideration  that 
“ they  could  scarcely  have  belonged  to 
the  new  college  ; for  the  brethren  would 
certainly  not  be  buried  nearer  to  the  altar 
than  the  masters,  and  the  first  three 
masters,  Ertham,  White,  and  Colmord, 
have  their  graves  at  the  entrance  of  the 
chapel  leading  from  the  church.” 

For  our  own  part  we  are  much  in- 
clined to  regard  these  characteristic 
entombments  as  those  of  freemasons, 
who  might  claim  or  appropriate  such 
a privilege  of  interment  during  the 
progress  of  ecclesiastical  buildings — 
of  course  taking  with  their  betters  the 
chances  of  subsequent  disturbance. 

In  the  vault  under  the  canopied 
tomb  (E)  of  the  earls  Thomas  and 
William,  who  died  in  1524  and  1535, 
was  also  found  the  body  of  Henry  the 
last  Fitzalan  earl,  inclosed  in  a leaden 
case,  precisely  as  that  of  his  second 
wife  already  described.  Across  the 
breast  was  written 

HEN.  FIZALEN 
1579. 

In  the  same  vault  were  three  other 
bodies,  one  of  which  was  identified  as 
that  of  Henry  lord  Stafford,  who  died 
in  1637,  in  his  sixteenth  year  ; and  the 
others  were  attributed  to  the  two  earls 
commemorated  by  the  monument 
erected  over  it.  There  was  also  found 
the  lower 'half  of  a statuette  of  the 
Virgin,  splendidly  painted  and  gilt. 

Mr.  Lower’s  Observations  on  the 
Buckle,  the  badge  of  the  family  of 
Pelham,  and  the  Crampet,  the  badge 
of  the  family  of  La  Warr,  start  from 
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an  historical  legend  ; both  badges 
having  had,  it  is  said,  the  same  origin, 
in  the  capture  of  John  king  of  France 
at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  According 
to  an  inscription  formerly  at  Lough- 
ton,  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Pel- 
hams, 

“Johan  de  Pelham,  dans  le  temps  de 
Edouard  HI.  135G,  a la  guerre  de  Poic- 
tiers, en  prenant.  le  roi  de  France  priso- 
nier,  avoit  donne  pour  ensign  d’honneur 
la  Boucle,  et  Roger  la  War  le  chape  de 
I’ep^e ; la  Boucle  etoit  portee  aut’  foix 
auz  deux  cotes  d’une  Cage.” 

This  inscription  seems  to  have  borne 
the  date  1503 ; and  the  same  family 
tradition  will  be  found  related  more 
at  length  in  Collins’s  Peerage.  We 
confess  we  are  not  satisfied  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  claim.  Froissart 
states  of  king  John’s  capture,  that 
he  yielded  himself  to  Sir  Denis  Mor- 
beck,  a knight  of  Artois  in  the  English 
service ; and,  being  forced  from  him, 
was  afterwards  claimed  as  prisoner  by 
more  than  ten  knights  and  esquires. 
Froissart  does  not  mention  Sir  John 
Pelham  nor  Sir  Roger  la  Warr;  nor 
do  any  other  of  the  chroniclers.  The 
cage  occurs  as  a crest  on  the  seal 
of  Sir  John  Pelham,  living  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VI.  which  is  here  en- 
graved. He  and  his  father  were  both 
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constables  of  Pevensey  Castle;  and 
that  office  itself  may  have  suggested 
the  device  of  a cage.  He  quarters  the 
arms  of  Crownell,  of  which  family  his 
mother  was  an  heiress.  But,  whatever 
its  origin,  the  Pelham  buckle  was 
widely  known  in  Sussex,  and  Mr. 
Lower  has  traced  it  as  an  architec- 
tural ornament  still  decorating  many 
churches  in  the  county,  which  were 
doubtless  indebted  to  the  munificence 
of  the  family.  His  illustrative  sketches 
of  these  sculptures  add  considerable 
interest  to  his  essay.  A simple  buckle 
was  the  cognisance,  as  in  Sir  John 
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Pelham’s  seal ; but  the  more  recent 
Pelhams  (down  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Chichester  and  theDuke  of  Newcastle,) 
have  formed  a secondary  coat  of  arms 
of  two  buckles  with  girdles  attached, 
as  a quartering  to  their  original  canting 
coat  of  three  pelicans.  This  was  an 
innovation  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  when  Sir  Thomas  Pelham  com- 
plains to  his  cousin  Sir  William  of  the 
alteration : 

“ They  have  added  to  the  Buckle  a part 
of  the  girdle  ; which  I did  never  see  in 
all  the  seals  of  arms  I have,  or  on  any 
escutcheon.’’ 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  instance  (of  which 
there  are  other  examples)  of  multiply- 
ing quarterings  by  forming  them  out 
of  crests  and  badges. 

Mr.  Lower  has  been  less  successful 
in  tracing  examples  of  the  cognisance  of 
La  Warr.  He  gives  but  two : one  from 
Broadwater  Church,  and  the  other 
from  Gerard  Legh’s  Accidens  of  Ar- 
morie,  edit.  1562,  where  it  is  described 
as  “ a crampette  or,  geven  to  his  aun- 
cesters  for  takyng  of  the  French  kynge 
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in  fielde.”  Are  there  not  also  examples 
of  it  to  be  seen  at  Halnaker  ? 

Other  documents  contained  in  the 
present  volume  are, — a lease  of  the  free 
chapel  of  Midhurst  in  1514;  orders 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  James  I.  ad- 
dressed to  the  sheriff  and  justices  of 
Sussex,  one  in  1619  to  store  corn,  on 
account  of  its  too  great  cheapness  (the 
like  letters  being  sent  to  all  other 
counties),  and  another  in  1621  relating 
to  further  state  interference  when  corn 
had  become  scarce ; the  manorial 
customs  of  Southese  with  Hayton, 
dated  in  1623;  very  curious  extracts 
from  the  journals  and  account-books 
of  Timothy  Burrell  esquire,  a retired 
barrister  and  excellent  scholar,  from 
the  year  1683  to  1714 — full  of  amusing 
entries,  and  no  less  amusing  sketches ; 
and  notes  on  the  wills  proved  in  the 
consistory  courts  of  Lewes  and  Chi- 
chester.* To  these  articles  are  added 
a memoir  on  the  military  earthworks 
of  the  Southdowns,  and  especially  on 
Cissbury,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Turner ; 
supplementary  notices  on  the  Iron- 
works of  Sussex,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Lower’s  memoir  which  we  noticed  at 
some  length  in  our  review  of  the  pre- 
vious volume  of  the  Society’s  Papers  ;f 
figures  of  Encaustic  Tiles  found  in 
Sussex;  an  account  of  the  ancient 
Rectory-house  of  West  Dean,  near 
Eastbourne,  remarkable  as  a domestic 
edifice  of  the  14th  century ; a pedigree 
of  the  once  flourishing  family  of 
Lewknor ; an  account,  with  excellent 
engravings,  of  the  silver  Watch  of 
Charles  the  First,  which  he  presented 
at  his  execution  to  Sir  Thomas  Her- 
bert, and  which  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  descendant  Wm.  Townley 
Mitford,  esq.  of  Pitts  Hill;  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  Sussex  drawings  made 
by  S.  H.  Grimm  for  Sir  Wm.  Bur- 
rell, and  now  part  of  the  Gough  col- 
lection in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Altogether,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  third  volume  of  the  Sussex  Collec- 
tions is  very  ably  and  profitably  filled. 
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* Mr.  Lower  will  excuse  our  pointing  out  his  misreading  (p.  113)  of  the  bequest  in 
1551  of  “ij  payre  of  almond  synetts  and  splints  thereto the  word  is  ryuetts,  and 
the  articles  are  the  frequently  mentioned  Almaigne  rivets,  a pair  consisting  of  a breast 
and  back  plate,  and  the  splints  the  parts  to  protect  the  arms, 
t See  our  Magazine  for  Nov.  1849. 
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Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  contemporaries  ; including  numerous  original 
letters,  chiefly  from  Strawberry  Hill.  Edited  by  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.  2 vols.  8vo. 
1851. 

The  Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Mason.  Now  first  published  from  the  original  MSS.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Mitford.  2 vols.  8vo.  1851. 


WE  cannot  notice  the  first  of  these 
works  without  expressing  in  the  very 
strongest  terms  our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  com- 
piled, or,  as  the  phrase  runs,  “got  up,” 
and  more  especially  with  the  share  in 
the  transaction  with  has  been  borne  by 
Mr.  Eliot  Warburton — “the  editor,” 
as  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  termed. 
The  history  of  the  book  is  one  not 
difficult  to  understand,  nor,  we  fear, 
to  parallel.  The  idea  of  the  compila- 
tion originated  probably  with  some 
gentleman  who  is  not  possessed  of 
much  literary  talent,  but  has  a shrewd 
eye  to  what  will  sell.  The  execution 
of  the  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
person  whose  literary  labours  are  not 
esteemed  good  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Under  such 
circumstances  what  is  a publisher  to 
do  with  the  unsaleable  manufactured 
commodity  ? “ Reject  it,”  answer  com- 
mon sense  and  fair  dealing.  “ Not 
so,”  suggests  the  adviser,  whose  counsel 
has  been  taken  on  the  present  occasion, 
“ pay  for  it,  Mr.  Publisher,  pay  for  it 
after  your  own  estimate  of  its  value  ; 
send  the  proof-sheets  to  be  read  by 
some  gentleman  who  has  a reputation ; 
call  him  ‘ editor put  his  name  on  the 
title-page,  and  procure  him  to  write  a 
puff-preliminary  in  the  shape  of  an 
introduction.  Horace  Walpole  is  a 
captivating  name.  Mr.  Eliot  War- 
burton has  had  to  do  with  one  good 
book  and  several  bad  ones ; if  he  will 
concur  in  this  little  scheme,  the  kind 
public  will  remember  only  his  good 
book,  and  will  buy.” 

In  our  estimation  such  a transaction 
is  as  discreditable  to  all  the  parties  to 
it,  as  it  is  to  our  literature.  Mr.  Pub- 
lisher’s share  in  it  amounts  to  a seek- 
ing for  success  by  other  means  than 
those  of  legitimate  trade ; Mr.  Editor’s 
is  an  abuse  of  the  favour  with  which 
one  of  his  works  has  been  received 
by  the  public.  His  puff- preliminary 
places  him  in  the  position  of  the  scribes 
employed  by  Messrs.  Moses,  in  every- 


thing except  the  sense  of  shame,  which 
induces  them  to  conceal  their  names. 

Of  the  book  itself  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  we  entirely  concur  in  the  pub- 
lisher’s estimate  of  its  character.  With- 
out Mr.  Eliot  Warburton’s  name  there 
was  no  chance  of  its  success : and, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  name 
has  not  of  course  added  anything  to 
its  value. 

The  second  book  is  one  which  is  far 
removed  from  trickery  of  every  kind. 
It  is  a genuine  publication  of  letters 
which  passed  between  two  persons, 
about  neither  of  whom  any  one  can 
read  without  a feeling  of  interest. 
With  all  his  personal  faults,  Horace 
Walpole  was  the  pleasantest  and  most 
vivacious  of  letter- writers,  the  cleverest 
of  anecdote-tellers,  the  sprightliest  of 
news-gatherers.  We  cannot  take  up 
any  volume  of  his  letters  without  a 
certainty  of  being  interested,  amused, 
and  instructed.  He  puts  before  us. 
the  manners  and  follies  of  his  time  in 
sketchy  pictures,  far  more  effective 
than  the  most  laboured  description ; 
he  hits  off  the  men  and  women  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  with  their 
more  prominent  faults  and  foibles,  in 
a style  which  in  our  published  litera- 
ture is  altogether  unrivalled.  Mason 
was  a correspondent  of  a different 
character.  Gray  describes  him  as  a 
good,  well-meaning  creature,  full  of 
simplicity,  tinctured  with  vanity,  and 
ignorant  of  the  world.  In  his  letters 
there  is  little  trace  of  these  qualities. 
By  contrast  with  his  brilliant  corre- 
spondent, as  a letter-writer,  he  is 
sterile,  heavy,  and  pointless ; careless 
in  his  composition,  and  un  studious  of 
those  little  elegances  and  pretty  turns 
which  Horace  Walpole  was  perpetually 
striving  after.  The  indolence,  too,  of 
which  Gray  accuses  him,  is  often  ap- 
parent in  his  correspondence.  Walpole 
is  frequently  obliged  to  remind  him 
that  “ there  is  no  conversation  when 
only  one  talks.” 

The  intimacy  of  Mason  and  W alpole 
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Horace  Walpole  and  Mason. 


originated  in  their  common  acquaint- 
ance with  Gray,  and  was  promoted  by 
the  interchange  of  their  mutual  works. 
At  the  close  of  1763,  when  the  corre- 
spondence, now  published,  opens,  we 
find  Walpole  thanking  Mason  for  a 
volume  of  his  Odes  and  about  to  send 
him  the  third  volume  of  his  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  with  his  forthcoming  pub- 
lication of  the  life  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  The  postscript  is  a curious 
example  of  the  fallibility  of  literary 
judgment  when  tinctured  by  political 
prejudice.  “ Have  you  read  Mrs. 
Macaulay,”  that  is,  the  first  volume  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay’s  History  of 
England,  then  recently  published,  “ I 
am  glad  again  to  have  Mr.  Gray’s  opi- 
nion to  corroborate  mine,  that  it  is  the 
most  sensible,  unaffected,  and  best 
History  of  England  that  we  have  had 
yet.”  Walpole  lived  to  change  his 
mind. 

Mason’s  position  as  one  of  the 
executors  of  Gray  and  the  publisher 
of  his  works  increased  his  intimacy 
with  Walpole,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  middle  of  1772,  when  they 
visited  each  other  at  their  respective 
residences,  that,  having  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  and  better  informed 
respecting  the  similarity  of  their  poli- 
tical opinions,  they  seemed  to  throw 
off  all  constraint  in  writing  to  each 
other.  They  were  brought  more  in- 
timately into  union  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  anonymous  satire  entitled 
the  “ Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William 
Chambers,”  the  authorship  of  which 
these  letters  clearly  fix  upon  Mason. 
Walpole  was  in  the  secret — perhaps  a 
helper  in  the  composition ; but  the 
mystery  is  after  all  scarcely  yet  cleared 
up.  The  volume  was  intrusted  to  some 
young  man  who  made  a bargain,  as  for 
himself,  with  Almon  the  publisher,  and 
received  ten  guineas  for  his  presumed 
work.  All  direct  communication  with 
the  real  author  was  thus  cut  off*.  Se- 
veral persons  were  in  turn  suspected, 
but  at  length.  Mason  was  generally 
fixed  upon,  solely  on  the  evidence  of 
similarity  of  style,  and  he  himself  was 
thought  some  few  years  afterwards  to 
have  betrayed  his  secret,  by  asking  his 
neighbour  at  a dinner  party  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds’s,  “ Don’t  you  think 
it  very  odd  Sir  Joshua  should  invite 
me  to  meet  Sir  William  Chambers  ?” 

Mason’s  publication  of  Gray’s  Life 
occasioned  an  explanation  to  be  given 
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to  him  by  Walpole  of  the  cause  of  that 
quarrel  between  himself  and  Gray 
which  has  formed  a conspicuous  item 
in  all  accounts  of  them  both.  Surely 
too  much  has  been  made  of  this  inci- 
dent and  said  about  it.  The  appa- 
rently candid  manner  in  which  Wal- 
pole took  the  blame  of  the  quarrel 
upon  himself  gave  rise  to  two  different 
opinions  respecting  its  cause.  It  ex- 
cited, in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
never  friendly  to  Gray,  a suspicion 
that  if  he  had  not  conducted  himself  in 
some  extremely  disagreeable  manner, 
a person  so  mild  and  generous  as  Wal- 
pole would  not  have  been  stirred  up 
to  quarrel.  Other  critics  considered 
that  Walpole’s  humiliating  avowal 
must  have  been  founded  upon  a con- 
sciousness of  some  graver  offence  on 
his  part  than  any  which  has  come  to 
light.  The  latter  was,  we  believe,  at 
one  time  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mitford, 
who  suggested,  on  what  he  considered 
good  authority,  that  Walpole,  suspect- 
ing Gray  of  having  written  complaints 
of  him  to  England,  clandestinely 
opened  and  resealed  one  of  his  letters, 
the  discovery  of  which,  by  Gray,  led 
to  the  rupture  between  them.  Mr. 
Mitford  seems  now  to  think  that 

“ The  confession  of  Walpole  in  these 
letters  is  frank  and  undisguised,  and  his 
representation  of  their  uncongenial  habits 
and  pecularities  of  temper  on  either  side 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  un- 
fortunate result.” 

From  the  publication  of  the  Heroic 
Epistle  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Life  of  Gray,  Walpole’s  letters  to  Ma- 
son run  on  in  their  customary,  easy, 
pleasant  manner,  overflowing  occa* 
sionally  with  quite  as  much  spiteful- 
ness as  wit.  Mason  follows  in  a heavy, 
lumbering  way,  squeezing  out  an 
anecdote  whenever  he  can  do  so,  and 
very  proud  when  that  is  the  case  : 
“ Squihimus^''  he  says,  “ docti  indoc- 
tiquer  When  Walpole  was  in  the  vein 
nothing  stopped  his  faculty  of  letter- 
writing save  the  necessity  for  running 
off  and  leaving  his  blue  chamber,  or 
some  other  of  his  absurd  little  apart- 
ments in  his  castle  at  Strawberry  Hill 
in  which  he  chanced  to  be  sitting,  to 
be  inspected  by  visitors. 

Mason,  on  the  contrary,  was  fre- 
quently driven  to  confess  that  he  had 
nothing  to  write  about ; — 

“ Don’t  tell  me,”  replies  his  fluent  cor- 
respondent, “ you  have  nothing  to  say  : 
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you  see  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a long 
letter  ; one  might  have  written  this  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky,  but  you  are  a poet  and  a tragic 
author,  and  will  not  condescend  to  write 
anything  lest  your  letters  should  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  you.  It  is  a mercy 
to  have  no  character  to  maintain.  Your 
predecessor  Mr.  Pope  laboured  his  letters 
as  much  as  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  as  they 
were  written  to  every  body,  they  do  not 
look  as  if  they  had  been  written  to  any 
body.”  (i.  273.) 

To  write  letters  was  at  some  pe- 
riods of  Walpole’s  life  his  chief  enjoy- 
ment. He  lived  much  alone,  he  read 
every  thing  that  was  published,  he 
went  about  gossipping  and  making  or 
hunting  for  tittle-tattle,  and  his  read- 
ing and  his  tittle-tattle  were  all  regu- 
larly and  carefully  worked  up  into 
letters ; — 

“Young  folks,”  he  writes  in  1777, 
“ may  fancy  what  they  will  of  such  an- 
tiques as  I am  having  no  original  pleasures, 
or  only  scraps  and  ends.  Lord  Holland 
was  always  whining  on  the  miseries  of  old 
age.  Now  I can  tell  both  the  one  and  the 
other  that  there  are  very  cordial  enjoy- 
ments which  only  the  old  can  have,  I have 
just  tasted  two  great  raptures  of  the  sort 
I mean,  but  indeed  they  do  not  happen 
very  often.  The  transports  I allude  to 
are,  living  to  see  the  private  works,  sen- 
timents, and  anecdotes  of  one’s  own  time 
come  to  light.” 

and  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  how 
much  of  this  kind  of  pleasure  he  had 
derived  from  Dr.  Maty’s  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  the  State  Pa- 
pers of  the  Marechaux  de  Noailles. 

In  using  what  came  to  his  knowledge, 
all  was  fish,  according  to  the  proverb, 
that  fell  into  Walpole’s  net.  See,  in 
the  following  passage,  what  a deal  he 
makes  of  some  nonsensical  rumour 
which  had  probably  been  set  on  foot 
by  himself  or  some  brother  witling. 

“ I am  charmed  with  a new  method  of 
government  which  every  body  else  laughs 
at ; I mean  the  decision  of  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  by  tossing  up 
heads  and  tails,  whether  Lord  Pigot  should 
be  a prisoner  or  a nabob.  If  every  nation 
was  to  be  ruled  by  this  compendious 
and  impartial  method,  the  people  would 
on  every  occasion  have  an  equal  chance 
for  happiness  from  every  measure  ; and  I 
beg  to  know  where  it  is  not  three  to  one 
against  them  by  every  other  mode.  I 
would  be  content  to  live  under  the  most 
despotic  monarchy  that  could  be  devised 
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provided  King  Heads  and  Tails  were  the 
sovereign.”  (i.  286.) 

Walpole  is  no  doubt  entitled  to 
some  credit  for  having  thrown  upon 
the  benighted  eighteenth  century  a 
portion  of  the  first  faint  glimmering 
light  of  that  day  of  architectural  im- 
provement which  has  now  dawned 
upon  us,  and  in  one  respect  it  is  en- 
couraging to  all  who  desire  that  we 
should  go  on  improving  to  find  how 
singularly  unconscious  the  baron  of 
Strawberry  was  of  the  absurdity  of  his 
little  castle.  Despicable  as  the  totter- 
ing ruin  now  appears  to  every  passer- 
by, it  was  deemed  a very  astonishing 
fabric  by  the  people  of  his  own  day, 
and  its  great  master  regarded  it  with 
an  affectionate  pride  and  fondness 
which,  if  we  did  not  make  great  allow- 
ances for  the  influence  of  his  period, 
would  make  him  a mere  object  of  con- 
tempt. The  glories  of  one  of  his  silly 
little  closets,  set  off  with  ornaments 
which  exhibited  the  perfection  of  igno- 
rance, called  forth  a letter  from  Mason 
overflowing  with  the  warmest  admira- 
tion , whilst  a visit  to  Cambridge  im- 
pressed the  great  architect  of  Straw- 
berry with  fully  as  much  astonishment 
as  sorrow,  by  disclosing  to  him  that, 
after  all  his  labours.  King’s  College 
Chapel  was  really  “ more  beautiful 
than  Strawberry  Hill.”  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  not  a proof  of 
Walpole’s  superiority  to  many  people 
in  that  day  that  he  was  able  to  discern 
the  fact. 

Horace  Walpole  prided  himself  on 
knowing  nothing  of  the  principal  lite- 
rary men  of  his  day.  They  were  not 
sufficiently  aristocratic  to  be  admitted 
to  his  intimacy  upon  terms  in  any  de- 
gree approaching  to  equality.  Gibbon, 
as  a man  of  station,  was  almost  a soli- 
tary and  only  a partial  exception.  Wal- 
pole quarreled,  as  every  body  knows, 
with  all  the  antiquaries  of  his  day,  be- 
cause a paper  in  opposition  to  his  His- 
toric Doubts  was  admitted  into  the 
Arch^ologia.  Mr.  Gough’s  acquaint- 
ance was  repelled  by  him  in  one  of  his 
most  scornful  letters.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  repudiated  as  a mere  bombastic 
man  of  words;  and  yet,  in  his  own 
secret  heart,  he  had  an  evident  and 
painful  misgiving  that  in  the  present 
century  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  Burke 
and  Reynolds,  would  be  regarded  with 
the  same  affectionate  interest  which  in 
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his  day  was  given  to  Pope  and  Swift 
and  Gay  and  Arbuthnot.  His  feeling 
towards  the  men  of  letters  of  his  own 
day  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
notice  of  the  death  of  poor  Goldsmith  : 

“ The  republic  of  Parnassus  has  lost  a 
member ; Dr.  Goldsmith  is  dead  of  a 
purple  fever,  and  I think  might  have  been 
saved  if  he  had  continued  James’s  powder, 
Avhich  had  much  effect,  but  his  physician 
interposed.  His  numerous  friends  neg- 
lected him  shamefully  at  last,  as  if  they 
had  no  business  with  him  when  it  was  too 
serious  to  laugh.  He  had  lately  written 
epitaphs  for  them  all,  some  of  which  hurt, 
and  perhaps  made  them  not  sorry  that  his 
own  was  the  first  necessary.  The  poor 
soul  had  some  times  [some  fine  ?]  parts, 
though  never  common  sense.”  (i.  138). 

The  facts  are  all  stated  here  very 
incorrectly.  His  own  indiscreet  use 
of  James’s  powders  probably  hastened 
poor  Goldsmith’s  death,  and  there  is  no 
pretence  for  stating  that  his  friends 
deserted  him,  or  were  offended  with 
his  Retaliation.  Horace  Walpole  is 
never  a safe  authority  for  facts  ; but 
give  him  a joke  to  repeat,  and  who 
shall  make  it  more  effective?  Witness 
the  following  satire  upon  the  dress  of 
the  ladies  in  1778  : — 

“ About  ten  days  ago  I wanted  a house- 
maid, and  one  presented  herself  very 
w'ell  recommended.  I said,  ‘ But,  young 
woman,  why  do  you  leave  your  present 
place  ? ' She  said  she  could  not  support 
the  hours  she  kept ; that  her  lady  never 
went  to  bed  till  three  or  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. ‘ Bless  me,  child.’  said  I,  ‘ why 
you  tell  me  you  live  with  a bishop’s  wife, 
and  I never  heard  that  Mrs.  North  gamed 
or  raked  so  late.’  ‘ No,  sir,’  said  she, 
‘ but  she  is  three  hours  undressing.’ 
Upon  my  word  the  edifice  that  takes  three 
hours  to  demolish  must  at  least  be  double 
the  time  in  fabricating  ! Would  not  you 
for  once  sit  up  till  morning  to  see  the  de- 
struction of  the  pyramid  and  distribution 
of  the  materials  ? ” (i.  365). 

In  such  an  extract  as  the  following 
one  scarcely  knows  whether  to  wonder 
more  at  the  writer’s  want  of  feeling,  or 
his  want  of  foresight : — 

“ The  first  thing  I heard  on  landing  in 
Arlington  Street  was  Lord  Chatham’s 
death,  which  in  truth  I thought  of  no 
great  consequence,  but  to  himself ; for 
either  he  would  have  remained  where  he 
was,  or  been  fetched  out  to  do  what  he 
could  not  do— replace  us  once  more  on 
the  throne  of  Neptune.”  (i.  369). 
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Walpole’s  political  cue  for  many 
years  was  a mere  despair  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  fortunes.  The  reverses  of 
the  American  war  were  a subject  of 
unpatriotic  delight  both  to  him  and  his 
correspondent  Mason.  They  chuckled 
over  every  defeat  of  the  arms  of  their 
country. 

“ Was  I to  tell  you,”  remarks  Mason 
in  1781,  “ that  I drink  Hyder  Ally’s 
health  every  day  in  a glass  of  port,  per- 
haps it  might  prompt  you  to  pledge  me  in 
your  glass  of  orange-juice  ; pray  do  so.  I 
am  sorry  however  that  the  news  of  his 
victories  come  so  rapidly.  I wish  we  might 
hear  no  more  of  him  till  Lord  North  has 
unchartered  the  East  India  Company,  and 
then  the  more  the  merrier.  I remember 
five  years  ago  that  mad  woman  who  works 
in  wax  told  me  when  I went  to  her  raree- 
show,  ‘ that  if  there  was  a God  and  a 
providence,  which  she  firmly  believed 
there  was,  and  hoped  (as  I seemed  to  be 
a parson)  that  I believed  the  same,  that 
the  Americans  would  never  be  conquered,’ 
so  I am  inclined  to  rest  my  friend  Hyder 
Ally’s  success  on  the  same  foundation.” 
(ii.  175). 

Mason  was  the  first  to  change  this 
tone.  The  correspondence  here  printed 
comes  to  a sudden  end  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1784.  Fox’s  India  Bill 
alarmed  the  reverend  author  of  the 
Heroic  Epistle.  He  who  had  person- 
ally hated  and  insulted  both  King  and 
Queen  followed  his  acquaintance  Lord 
Harcourt  in  becoming  politically  what 
was  called  a King’s  friend,  and  urged 
his  new  opinions  upon  his  old  corre- 
spondent. Walpole  laughed  at  his  ver- 
satility, and  the  correspondence  ceased. 
There  was  a gleam  of  renewal  in  1796, 
but  there  had  never  been  any  real 
affectionate  regard  on  either  side,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  therefore  of 
knitting  up  again  the  once  broken  inti- 
macy. Mason  had  found  Walpole’s  cor- 
respondence convenient  and  amusing ; 
to  a person  resident  in  the  country  he 
was  an  invaluable  newsmonger;  whilst 
Walpole  was  ever  delighted  to  have  a 
respectable  “ friend,”  as  it  was  termed, 
upon  whom  he  might  practise  his  gift 
of  letter-writing.  But  the  first  shock 
severed  a connection  built  upon  a 
foundation  intrinsically  so  slight.  Like 
Walpole’s  rupture  with  Gray,  that 
with  Mason  was  irreparable.  The  at- 
tempted renewal  came  when  the  great 
peace-maker  was  making  rapid  ad- 
vances upon  the  shattered  frame  of 
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Walpole,  and  the  last  letter  published 
in  these  volumes,  dated  10th  March, 
1797,  shews  with  what  almost  scornful 
unconcern  Mason  received  the  tidings 
of  his  old  correspondent’s  death.  The 
impression  produced  by  the  whole  cor- 
respondence is  that  their  “ friendship  ” 
was  one  of  convenience  on  both  sides — 
heartless,  selfish,  cold. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  the 
many  anecdotes  with  which  the  book 
abounds ; for,  although  not  in  our 
judgment  so  interesting  as  the  letters 
to  Mann,  and  perhaps  as  some  of  the 
other  collections,  it  contains  many 
pleasant  stories,  and  is  a most  accept- 
able addition  to  our  knowledge  of  both 


the  politics  and  the  literature  of  Wal- 
pole’s time.  The  editor  has  put  into 
his  notes  some  of  that  curious  learning 
which  all  the  world  knows  him  to 
possess  in  such  rare  abundance ; but 
the  position  of  the  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  volumes  is  fatal  to  their  being  read. 
In  the  next  edition  we  hope  they  will  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  where 
their  number  may  be  added  to  with 
effect.  We  would  also  suggest  that 
the  orthography  should  be  modernized. 
It  is  well  to  be  told  that  it  was  loose 
and  variable,  but  there  is  no  use  in 
printing  obvious  mistakes,  such  as 
miricle^  hippocricy.i  chancellor  Thurloe, 
Soame  Jenny ns^  kc. 
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EDUCATION — the  best  mode  of 
educating  the  people  — is  an  almost 
exhaustless  subject,  and  time,  so  far 
from  making  the  talking  and  thinking 
world  weary  of  it,  renders  it  more  than 
ever  the  theme  of  earnest  discourse. 
Yet  not  only  is  the  actual  progress  in 
education  throughout  the  land  slow, 
but  some  of  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples which  should  actuate  us  have 
perpetually  to  be  reiterated  and  argued 
over  and  over  again,  as  if  they  were 
novelties.  We  move  at  a rate  that 
may  well  dishearten  the  zealous  ; often 
for  considerable  periods  of  time  we 
seem  scarcely  to  move  at  all.  Now 
and  then  indeed  a great  outward  im- 
pulse seems  to  be  given ; as  for  in- 
stance, in  our  young  days,  when  Joseph 
Lancaster  threw  all  England  into  a 
ferment  of  zeal  by  his  large  promises 
of  universal  teaching  with  the  smallest 
possible  expenditure  of  adult  power, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  up- 
rose in  wrath,  placing  Dr.  Bell  as 
their  champion  in  front  of  the  battle. 
One  is  apt  to  smile  now  at  the  thought 
of  that  time  of  vigorous  warfare 
between  the  Lancasterians  and  the 
friends  to  the  Madras  system,  and  to 
rate  even  at  a lower  amount  than  it 
deserves  the  meagre  thing  which 
these  parties  were  content  to  call 
education.  Meagre  indeed  it  was ; 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


and  well  might  Mr.  W ordsworth  com- 
plain that,  with  all  he  could  do,  he 
could  not  “see  anything  like  harmoni- 
ous co-operation  between  these  schools 
and  home  influences.”  Nevertheless 
they  served  an  important  purpose. 
Education  was  preached  before  it  was 
understood  or  practised  to  much  pur- 
pose ; but  the  name  grew  familiar,  and 
some  deeply-rooted  prejudices  gave 
way  before  arguments  grounded  on 
the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  great  re- 
medy to  promote  civilization,  morality, 
and  even  religion  among  the  people. 
We  ourselves  have  now  been  taught 
by  a pretty  long  experience  that  those 
old  reasoners  and  teachers  who  set 
themselves  against  the  new  methods, 
narrow  in  their  motives  as  many  of 
them  might  be,  were  not  far  wrong  in 
their  doubts  as  to  the  educational  in- 
fluences of  large  monitorial  schools. 
Far  as  we  would  be  from  discouraging 
the  most  imperfect  attempt  at  com- 
municating elementary  knowledge,  our 
principal  ground  of  hope  for  the  radi- 
cal improvement  of  education  springs 
from  the  present  seemingly  slackened 
rate  of  speed,  based  as  it  is,  we  are 
convinced,  on  deeper  consideration  and 
more  thorough  modes  of  procedure. 
We  must  indeed  work  in  both  ways. 
There  must  be  an  outspreading  of 
knowledge,  though  it  be  but  thin,  as 
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in  the  case  of  the  Ragged  Schools ; but 
we  Oannot  be  sorry  if  sorae  schools 
which  might  thirty  years  ago  count 
scholars  by  hundreds,  and  which  were 
shown  up  triumphantly  as  proofs  of 
the  marvellous  cheapness  of  school 
education  per  head,  have  now  given  up 
their  pretensions  to  wholesale  training, 
are  bent  on  obtaining  teachers  and 
assistants  of  competent  ability,  are 
willing  to  expend  considerable  sums 
on  apparatus,  pique  themselves  rather 
On  liberality  than  on  meagre  economy, 
and  in  everything  look  rather  to  the 
quality  than  to  the  quantity  of  the 
educational  article  bestowed.  Fully 
aware,  as  we  are,  that  the  increased 
difficulties  complained  of  by  inspectors 
and  local  managers  in  keeping  up  the 
numbers  of  scholars  In  our  poor  schools 
must,  in  many  cases,  be  attributed  to 
increased  poverty,  and  consequent  in- 
tenseeagerness after  small  earnings,  we 
see  in  this  fact  and  in  its  causes  but  added 
reasons  for  improving  the  quality  of 
our  education.  The  time  is  lamentably 
short.  In  many  places  it  is  a rare  thing 
to  be  able  to  retain  our  children  be- 
yond or  even  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
in  the  daily  schools.  What,  in  such  a 
case,  could  a mere  monitorial  school 
do  for  most  of  the  scholars?  The 
lessons  being  given  from  boards,  or  at 
least  from  a very  small  selection  of 
books,  not  carried  home  nor  the  pro- 
perty of  the  scholar,  and  the  aim  being 
to  teach  reading  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  it  is  no  wonder  if  a knowledge  of 
words  is  all  that  is  acquired — words, 
almost  as  uninteresting  to  the  majority 
of  the  scholars  as  the  syllables  which 
form  them — words,  pregnant  indeed 
with  meaning  for  the  future  time  when 
the  understanding  of  the  pupils  has  gone 
through  a fair  process  of  development 
words,  never  to  be  despised  at  any 
stage,  because  the  habit  of  patient  ap- 
plication is  valuable  to  every  child  that 
lives;  but  useful  no  further,  unless 
some  knowledge  of  the  things  sym- 
bolised accompany  the  knowledge  of 
the  symbols.  Where  the  time  passed 
'at  school  is  very  short,  we  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  do  anything  but  if 

we  wish  our  work  to  last,  we  must 
devote  every  energy  of  our  minds  to 
fixing  the  school  impressions,  and  this 
will  never  be  accomplished,  or  rather  is 
sure  to  fail,  if  a mere  mechanical  learn- 
ing to  put  letters  and  words  together 
be  all  that  we  have  accomplished.  The 


problem,  in  short,  which  we  have  to  solve 
in  bur  poor  schools  is,  how  best  to  com- 
bine attractiveness  with  absolute  in- 
struction— how  to  offer  a strong  and 
awakening  stimulus,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  real  progress.  We  must 
not  have  amusement  always  in  view, 
and  yet  there  must  be  some  glimpses  of 
the  enjoyment  which  is  to  come.  Do 
we  not  all  see  that,  however  useful  as 
mental  discipline  the  Latin  grammar 
may  be,  not  one  boy  in  twenty  makes 
any  use  of  his  knowledge  after  he 
leaves  school,  and  that,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  One,  his  after  attention  to 
classical  learning  is  the  consequence, 
rather  than  the  cause  of  his  choice  of 
a profession  or  mode  of  life?  The 
case  is  really  pretty  much  the  same, 
with  our  country  poor  especially,  at  the 
village  school.  Mere  learning  to  read 
is  a valueless,  uninteresting  acquisition 
in  the  majotity  of  cases.  The  iarmer’s 
boy  and  the  milkmaid’s  assistant  forget 
what  they  have  learnt  in  a few  months 
if  no  interesting  association  has  ac- 
companied the  school  lessons,  and  all 
our  doings  are  wasted  like  water  spilt 
upon  the  ground,  ^^^o  system  that  we 
are  aware  of  has  ever  been  concocted 
which  can  do  much  for  us  in  meeting 
this  difficulty.  No  books  can  do  it— 
the  living  teacher  can  alone  supply  the 
want,  or  rather  a plurality  of  teachers ; 
for  it  is  mere  mockery  to  exact  from 
one  man  the  labour  of  infusing  the 
quickening  element  we  want  into  the 
minds  of  an  hundred  or  an  hundred 
and  fifty  children.  More  cultivated 
teachers  too  are  wanted : not  men 
and  women  of  a low  grade,  who  by 
means  of  a few  months  in  the  training 
school  are  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
qualified,  but  individuals  of  some 
previous  cultivation,  possessing  minds 
upon  which  the  training  school  will 
tell  well.  Wonderful  to  say,  there 
have  been  men,  clergymen  too,  men 
dwelling  at  the  fountain-heads  of  educa= 
tion,  who  have  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  a few  months’  training  is  suf- 
ficient for  a schoolmaster.  Most  fully  on 
this  point  do  we  coincide  with  the  Rev. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  whose  remarks  bn 
teachers,  contained  in  a Letter  on  tl>e 
N ational  Society’s  Training  College  at 
Stanley  Grove,  have  lost  none  of  their 
applicability  in  the  course  of  the  nine 
years  which  have  intervened  since  they 
were  published. 

“ A sound,  and,  to  a considerable  ex- 
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tent,  a cultivated  understanding ; a moral 
power,  the  growth  of  religious  principles, 
but  developed  by  intellectual  culture ; 
surely  this  is  an  essential  pre-requisite  in 
every  educator,  before  we  inquire  into  his 
special  fitness  for  the  class  of  children  of 
which  his  school  may  be  composed.  And 
let  it  not  be  assumed  that  this  is  less 
requisite  in  the  teacher  of  the  poor  than  of 
the  rich.  . . Not  only  (in  the  former 

case)  has  he  a greater  number  of  children 
tp,  instruct,  with  less  assistance  and  in  a 
less  time,  children  for  the  most  part  of 
tenderer  years,  and  less  prepared  by 
previous  instruction  and  home-training; 
but  he  has  more  to  do  for  them  . . . He 
has  to  supply  for  them  all  the  indirect 
teaching  to  which  the  children  of  the  better 
provided  classes  owe  much,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  of  what  they  know,  &c.  . . . 
But  how  are  these  qualifications  to 
commanded  ? Not,  assuredly,  by 
cheap  or  summary  method : not, 
venture  to  urge,  by  courses  of  b^-ctures  or 
lessons  in  pedagogic.  Rath^^^ 
the  clergyman  take  the  thoughtful 

man,  no  matter  what  acquirements,  of 
whose  piety  he  is  assured,  and  prepare 
him  for  his  wo*-  as  he  walks  with  him  in 
the  fields  or  streets.  I do  not  say 

this  IS  '’^rtough,  far  from  it,  &c.  . . . But 
®°'^ethiog  in  this  way  might  be  done: 
Some  fatherly  discipline  established,  some 
lessons  of  humble  wisdom  imparted. 
From  the  other  mode  nothing  in  the  long 
i:un  but  mischief  can  ensue.” — Rev. 
Derwent  Coleridge’s  Letter.  Lond.  8vo. 
1842.  p.  9. 

We  should  not  indeed  think  it  al- 
lowable to  regard  education,  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  church,  in  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  regards  it.  We 
^annot  close  our  eyes  to  the  complicated 
interests  involved  in  the  question  at 
the  present  day ; and,  while  we  feel 
that  to  individual  clergymen  a mea- 
sure of  liberality  ought  to  be  extended 
greater  than  the  age  is  disposed  to 
allow,  they  yet  ought  to  be  made  to 
see  clearly  what  the  demand  of  the 
age  really  is,  and  not  carefully  to 
shroud  themselves  behind  human  au- 
thority, however  venerable  it  may  look 
in  the  mystic  robes  of  antiquity. 
There  is  much  excuse  for  harshness 
and  severity  of  language  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a people  irritated  by  the 
perpetual  postponement  of  a nation’s 
pest  hope — sound  education.  If  an 
honest  Wesleyan  in  a village,  working 
hard  in  his  earthly  calling  through  the 
week,  finds  his  comfort  in  extempore 
^yei^ing  prayer  naeetings,  or  even 


thinks  he  has  a word  of  exhortation  to 
give,  worthy  of  being  listened  to  by  his 
neighbours,  no  church  authority  in 
the  world  will  persuade  etther  himself 
or  his  hearers  that  he  ‘iS  not  unjustly 
dealt  with,  when  his  o wn  children  are 
not  permitted  to  sha;fe  the  benefits  of 
the  excellent  villa^ge  school,  the  only 
one  probably  at  laand,  because  he  does 
not  approve  of  the  church  catechism, 
nor  of  their  attendance  at  the  church 
Sunday  school,  and  consequently  at 
the  church.,  the  chapel  of  his  own  sect 
standing  aJ.i  the  while  open  for  their 
reception,  know  very  well  what 
the  clc‘>gjman  has  to  say  on  his  own 
ppt^  The  case  is  not  so  clear  against 
^im  as  the  popular  cry  will  have  it 
to  be.  Often,  very  often,  the  cry  of 
conscience  is  misplaced,  and  irreligious 
rather  than  religious  men  are  the  first 
to  raise  it.  We  believe  that  the  clergy- 
man is  sometimes  a sufferer  from 
apprehensions  of  neglected  Christian 
duty,  when  he  so  far,  as  he  thinks,  re- 
nounces the  principle  of  consistency 
in  his  ministrations  as  to  admit  of  an 
outer  and  an  inner  circle  amc.ng  those 
who  are  to  be  his  daily  charge.  It  is 
only  doing  a good  man  j ustice  to  say 
thus  much,  that  a sacrifice  of  con- 
science may  not  be  confounded  with 
a reluctant  yielding  up  of  power.  We 
put  ourselves  for  a few  moments  in 
his  place.  There  is,  he  believes,  pro- 
vided for  him  a sphere  of  duty,  and  a 
course  of  suggestions  and  explanatory 
services  are  prescribed.  The  degree 
in  which  he  may  depart  from  these 
will  be  a question  in  a religious  man’s 
mind,  not  lightly  to  be  answered.  The 
ecclesiastical  year  with  its  services, 
rich  in  memories  of  the  sacred  past,  is 
ever  before  him — the  church  and  the 
school  are  to  him  parts  of  a whole, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  when  this 
is  so,  to  make  the  separation ; to  sayj 
“ Here  is  the  flock  given  to  me ; here 
are  children  whom  I must  teach  and 
train,  as  best  I may ; but  with  some  I 
must  suspend  my  function  and  my  in- 
fluence— Christian  as  I wish  it  to  be-^ 
them  I must  leave,  with  whom  I 
scarcely  know,  in  the  Sabbath  hours  ; 
with  teachers,  perhaps,  who  preach 
against  me;  with  idlers,  who  know  only 
th^at  they  dislike  the  church  and  its 
ministers;  with  pleasure-lovers,  who 
will  set  their  own  objects  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  more  sacred  ones  which  it- 
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is  my  duty  to  present.”  Cannot  kind- 
hearted  men,  who  plead  so  warmly  for 
the  right  of  the  poor  to  universal  edu- 
cation, yet  fesl  a little  for  the  distress 
of  a scrupulous  clergyman  in  a posi- 
tion like  this — by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon one  ? We  leave  it  where  we 
have  put  it,  in  the  view  of  whoever 
will  condescend  to  gi.ance  at  it.  Not 
as  a single  picture,  however,  for  never 
were  we  more  impressed  than  now 
with  the  dangerous  tendency  of  nar- 
row views  of  the  whole  matter  of  re- 
ligious teaching.  It  has  been  the  pro- 
blem of  ages,  perhaps  more  dilScult  to 
solve  than  ever,  how  to  uphv‘ld  “ a 
faith  in  spiritual  realities  and  an  OiT^ni- 
present  mind,  in  free  and  living  har*' 
mony  with  the  irresistible  conclusions 
of  science,  and  the  encroaching  in- 
fluences of  material  wealth.”  It  does 
not  seem  to  us  that  we  are  in  any  con- 
dition to  write  down  the  desired  solu- 
tion ; but  practically  it  is  our  impres- 
sion that  it  may  be  acted  out,  nay, 
that  it  is  so,  in  many  instances,  even 
in  the  church  itself.  The  secret  of  it 
lies  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  earnest 
men,  who  dwell  habitually  themselves 
among  deep  religious  realities,  and  can 
work  after  the  manner  of  the  present 
time.  They  have  not  so  put  them- 
selves to  school  to  the  middle  ages  as 
that  the  language  of  our  day  is  pro- 
fane to  them.  The  ignorance,  the  evil, 
they  have  to  grapple  with  is  a more 
palpable  thing  in  their  eyes  than  the 
advancement  of  any  outward  church  ; 
and  so  they  go  to  war  heart  and  soul 
with  evil,  and  often.  Heaven  be  thanked ! 
do  they  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point,  while  others  are  question- 
ing about  the  kind  of  arms  they  shall 
us’e,  or  whether  it  is  lawful  to  use  any 
new  weapon,  even  of  the  same  metal 
and  make,  when  an  old  one  is  to  be 
had. 

And  here,  full  in  our  eyes,  stands 
the  Rev.  R.  Dawes,  a worthy  and 
stalwart  champion  of  education.  A 
vacancy  in  a cathedral  and  the  worthy 
choice  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers 
have  opened  the  way  for  him  to  a 
deanery ; but  we  still  recur  with 
greater  pleasure  to  the  village  of  King’s 
Somborne,  as  the  scene  of  his  valued 
ministry.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes  and 
his  schools ; but  not  enough  stress, 
as  we  believe,  has  been  laid  upon  the 
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good  sense  and  quick  perception  with 
which  he  has  directed  his  arrows 
home  to  the  actual  dwelling-places 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  has 
laboured.  He  certainly  appears  to 
us  to  have  realised  that  respecting 
which  Mr.  Wordsworth  so  much 
doubted ; namely,  an  “ harmonious 
co-operation  between  schools  and 
home-influences.”  From  an  early  pe- 
riod he  discerned  the  difficulties  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  bent  his 
mind  to  something  beyond  the  im- 
provement of  a school.  That  it  was 
needful  to  watch  carefully  the  school 
itself,  there  coiild  be  no  doubt ; and 
he  did  it.  He  took  care  that  intelli- 
gence was  awakened  there,  and  good 
teaching  in  every  department  given. 
Various  were  the  plans,  wisely  and 
kindly  formed,  for  its  improvement. 
Mr.  Daw  es’s  favourite  idea  was,  that, 
in  providing  ^ much  better  school 
than  ordinary  the  poor,  he  should 
gradually  draw  I'rt  a higher  class, 
children  of  the  farmers,  &c.  who 
could  get  no  such  edu’cation  else- 
where. Perfect  success  atterrded  this 
view  and  its  development  in  practice. 
The  wealthier  pupils  of  course  wef^ 
charged  at  a higher  rate,  and  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  poorer.  Thus  better 
books,  apparatus,  and  teaching  were 
secured  for  all ; and  we  never  heard 
that  the  lower  grade  was  regarded 
with  less  attention  than  the  higher  in 
the  school  room.  Yet  always,  and 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
labouring  poor,  the  question  arose. 
“ Will  this  last  ? Have  I inspired 
these  young  people  with  a desire  for 
private  self-improvement?  Will  they 
go  on  ? Have  they  acquired  a habit 
of  working  by  themselves,  of  thinking 
by  themselves  ?”  Such  were  the  ques- 
tions continually  presenting  them- 
selves : and  they  were  solved  in  that 
simple  practical  manner  in  which  a 
country  clergyman,  when  he  does  open 
his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  things  about 
him,  generally  knows  how  to  dispose 
of  his  difficulties. 

He  determined  that  the  school 
should  be  but  a stepping  stone  to  what 
was  most  important,  and  that  much  of 
its  work  should  be  done  at  home. 
The  young  people,  aided  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  Irish  books,  were  ready 
purchasers,  and  carried  home  as  their 
own  property,  not  their  scraps  of 
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knowledge  only,  but  materials  upon 
which  to  work. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  was 
soon  manifest.  Children  who  at  first 
had  neither  ink  nor  pen,  &c.  in  their 
cottages  soon  found  means  of  providing 
themselves  with  what  was  necessary 
for  their  exercises.  They  appear  to 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  preparing 
for  the  school  as  regularly  as  if  they 
were  carefully  watched  over  by  parents. 
One  girl,  who  takes  care  of  her  old 
grandfather  and  his  house,  “ the  mo- 
ment her  work  is  done  in  an  evening, 
sits  down  so  cheerfully  and  happily  to 
her  lessons  that  it  is  quite  a pleasure 
to  see  her,”  says  the  grandfather,  and 
“I  don’t  think  she  has  been  out  one 
evening  since  she  came  to  me.”  An- 
other has  so  far  interested  her  elder 
brother  in  what  she  is  doing  that  he 
stays  at  home  to  hear  her  read.  An 
old  man  says,  “Why,  sir,  I have 
learnt  more  from  my  grandchild  than 
ever  I knew  in  my  life  before.”  Proofs 
like  these  of  the  interest  awakened 
could  not  but  show  that  the  plan  was 
the  right  one.  The  great  point  no 
doubt  was  the  purchase  of  books ; a 
consideration  which  makes  us  well 
understand  the  merits  of  cheapness  in 
so  necessary  an  article. 

Together  with  the  good  things  we 
have  already  recapitulated,  we  must 
advert  to  the  unwearied  pains  taken 
by  Mrs.  Dawes  in  the  female  depart- 
ment of  the  schools — the  needlework 
and  other  branches  of  industrial  train- 
ing. Objections,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  made  by  many  to  the  enlarged 
education  given  at  King’s  Somborne, 
not  on  the  score  of  expense  to  the 
parish  (for  the  poor  were  paid  for  by 
the  richer  scholars),  but  as  interfering 
with  direct  religious  instruction.  This, 
it  is  contended,  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  Dean  of  Hereford  believes  that 
his  children  were  brought  into  a far 
more  earnest  understanding  of  the 
Bible  and  its  blessed  truths  through 
the  more  general  cultivation  they  re- 
ceived than  they  would  have  been  by 
its  exclusive  use.  There  are  personal 
considerations  involved  in  this  matter 
which  make  it  a question  hardly  to  be 


decided  without  a knowledge  of  the 
agents  employed.  We  ourselves  be- 
lieve that  mere  cultivation  of  intellect 
will  bring  the  pupils  very  little  way 
towards  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment. He  who  should  deem  that  by  the 
mere  imitative  act  of  setting  children 
tasks  to  do,  and  sending  books,  deemed 
“useful,”  into  their  cottages,  hearts 
would  be  touched  and  minds  awakened 
to  understand  and  apply  the  greatest 
of  truths,  would  be,  we  believe,  sadly 
mistaken.  This  were  to  leave  out  the 
higher  element  altogether;  but  what 
we  say  is,  that,  through  the  gentle  and 
vigilant  ministry  of  minds  impressed 
with  devotional  feeling,  and  the  desire 
after  human  brotherhood,  the  village 
school  and  the  village  home  may  be 
united.  Affectionate  moral  culture 
draws  out  the  better  tendencies  of  our 
nature,  and  a spirit  of  individual  inter- 
est in  the  highest  truths  often,  if  not 
always,  follows  ; for  if  we  feel,  as  we 
decidedly  do,  that  intellectual  power- 
alone  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  any 
high  result,  we  are  no  less  persuaded 
that  high  moral  power  is  sure  to  lead 
to  improved  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 

We  have  no  time  to  say  anything 
minute  of  the  Birkbeck  schools.  Great 
pains  seem  to  be  taken  by  them  to 
promote  accurate  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  relative  duty — we  should 
fear  the  basis  of  interest  is  made  some- 
what too  prominent,  if  so  it  is  a serious 
fault.  Yet  we  think  that,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  these 
schools  which  forbids  a genial  teacher- 
expanding  the  lesson  of  profit  and 
loss  into  something  more  elevating, 
they  must  be  doing  good.  They  are 
profoundly  right  at  least  in  so  far  as 
they  steadily  maintain  that  a man’s  or 
woman’s  lot  in  life  depends  firr  more 
than  many  are  willing  to  allow  on 
conduct.^ 

It  ought  surely  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  cheering  of  all  doc- 
trines that  the  best  men  or  women, 
the  industrious,  faithful,  observing, 
and  intelligent  among  the  working 
classes,  are  almost  always  successful 
in  achieving  some  little  independence. 
The  conviction  of  those  who  carefully 


* Should  any  reader  of  this  article  wish  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Lessons  on 
“ Social  Science,”  given  at  the  Birkbeck  schools,  he  is  referred  to  a series  of  little 
books  published  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  sold  by  Smith  and  Eider,  In  mentioning  Mr. 
Ellis  we  cannot  but  offer  our  tribute  of  sincere  respect  to  one  of  the  most  iadeLtigable 
educationists  of  the  day. 
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observe  the  poor—either  as  manu- 
facturers or  as  large  employers  of 
agricultural  labourers — invariably  is 
that  where  the  father  and  mother  of 
a family  are  watchful  of  opportunities, 
frugal,  serious,  and  well-disciplined, 
©lisfortunei  though  it  may  depress, 
does  not  break  them  dowu.  Every- 
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where  they  meet  with  helping  hands^ 
and  it  is  for  the  true  friends  of  the 
people  more  and  more  to  encourage 
them  thus  to  help  themselves,  to  afford 
them  means  of  giving  their  children  a 
healthy  education,  and  to  rely  little 
upon  anything  but  the  sure  criterion 
of  improving  habits  and  character* 


THE  SAXON  CHIEFTAIN; 

WRITTEN  ON  OPENING  4-  SAXON  GRAVR^ 

March  7,  18,51. 

1. 

In  Hertha's  lap  the  Saxon  chieftain  sleeps, 

While  she,  the  first,  last  parent  of  us  all, 

Q’er  her  child  bending,  sadly  silent  weeps, 

And  round  him  wraps  her  russet  robe  for  pall. 
Still  at  his  head  the  festal  goblet  stands, 

Oft  at  the  banquet  quaffed  in  Woden’s  name  ; 

Still  seeks  the  trenchant  blade  those  nerveless  hands 
That  bore  it  once  to  win  a hero’s  fame  ; ' 

Still  there  the  faithful  shield  once  prompt  to  save 
Alike  all  dull’d  and  tarnish’d  in  the  grave. 

2. 

Rest,  Saxon,  rest  I we’re  kindred  men  who  wreath 
A friendly  circle  round  thy  narrow  bed, 

Gaze  on  thy  giant-frame,  and  kindly  breathe 
A pious  requiem  to  the  noble  dead ; 

Though  ages  on  their  winged  flight  have  roll’d 
Since  ou  life’s  scene  thou  play’dst  tby  pageanl; 
Still  sounds  the  Saxon  tongue  as  erst  of  old. 

In  Saxon  breasts  still  beats  the  Saxon  heart ; 

God  bless’d  the  empire-tree  which  thou  didst  plant, 
And  still  Will  bless,  and  mighty  increase  grant. 

3. 

Hath  He  then  bless’d,  and  shall  we  not  be  bless’d, 
Long  as  we  love  his  soul-illuming  light  ? 

Chosen  of  Him  to  do  his  high  behest, 

Symbols  of  truth  and  Heaven- imparted  might, 

To  ferthest  earth  the  Saxon  banners  wave, 

Climb  mountain-wilds  and  ride  the  stormy  sea  I 
Beneath  those  folds  no  more  shall  crouch  the  slav«, 
But  walk  erect  in  manly  liberty  ! 

Justice  and  Mercy  follow  o’er  the  main, 

^yith  Peace  and  Plenty  smiling  in  their  train. 

4. 

We  know  the  Truth.  Blind  Pagans  now  no  morq, 
,^t  Hertha’s  shrine  no  victim  foully  bleeds  ; 

In  forest  glade,  or  on  the  sounding  shore 
No  Woden-orgies  fire  to  sanguine  deeds . 

But  Hate,  and  Strife,  and  Lust,  have  they  no  sway 
O’er  Saxon  breasts — has  Hell  no  mastery  ? 

I^hall  we  Valhalla  scorn,  and  yet  allay 
Our  tastes  on  earth  with  grosser  luxury? 

Seek  we  His  heaven  who  died  on  cross  tp  save, 

And  sadder,  wiser,  quit  yon  Saxon  grave. 
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The  Great  Exhibition-Conversazione  at  the  Mansion  House— Lord  Rosse’s  Soirees— Admission 
given  to  Northumberland  House  and  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere’s— Exhibition  of  Pictures  by 
Amateurs — St.  Peter’s  Chair;  the  Cufic  Inscription  conjectured  to  have  been  a hoax  of  the 
Baron  Denon— Recent  publications. 


During  the  past  month  The  Great 
Exhibition  has  still  continued  to  be  the 
subject  which  has  engrossed  the  greatest 
share  of  public  attention.  The  daily  throng 
of  visitors  has  exceeded  60,000,  and  new 
objects  of  attraction,  unveiled  from  time 
to  time,  have  maintained  the  interest  even 
of  those  persons  who  have  been  frequenters 
from  the  day  of  opening.  London  has 
probably  never  been  so  full  of  strangers 
as  during  the  past  month,  and  greater 
numbers  still  are  expected  to  arrive  during 
July.  The  ^der  and  good  behaviour 
which  have  distinguished  both  Londoners 
and  visitors  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  a 
liberal  hospitality  has  been  shewn  to  all 
comers.  A Conversazione  given  by 
THE  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House, 
the  invitations  to  which  were  sent  freely 
to  all  the  literary  and  scientific  societies 
of  the  metropolis,  was  a very  distinguished 
entertainment,  worthy  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  our  great  metropolis.  A 
number  of  models  of  ships  lent  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  a very  curious 
collection  of  ancient  watches  belonging  to 
Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and  many  other  ar- 
ticles of  antiquity  or  curiosity  were  exhi- 
bited on  this  occasion.  Lord  Rosse’s 
Soiree,  on  the  14th  June,  was  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  Prince  Albert,  and  very 
many  eminent  persons.  All  these  even- 
ings of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
have  passed  off  with  great  eclat,  and  have 
been  universally  considered  to  be  the  most 
elegant  and  liberal  of  the  literary  enter- 
tainments of  the  season.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  has  allowed  visitors 
to  inspect  both  his  mansion  at  Charing 
Cross, — where  are  the  celebrated  St.  Se- 
bastian of  Guercino,  the  Cornaro  family 
by  Vandyck,  and  the  girl  with  a candle, 
a famous  picture  by  Schalken, — and  also 
Sion  House,  with  its  few  remains  of  the 
old  monastery  and  its  beautiful  gardens. 
The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  has  thrown 
open  the  gallery  of  his  new  mansion  at 
St.  James’s — affording  a rich  treat  to  all 
who  value  pictures  of  the  highest  class  ; 
Raphaels,  Titians,  Caraccis,  of  the  finest 
kind.  Of  specimens  of  other  schools  of 
painting  in  this  collection  it  is  enough  to 
enumerate  a wonderful  Cuyp,  Vander- 
velde’s  Rising  of  the  Gale,  and  Jan 
Steen’s  Schoolmaster.  To  have  seen  these 
pictures  alone  is  a privilege  of  the  highest 
Order,  In  the  same  collection  we  may 


remind  our  readers  there  is  now  the 
Chandos  portrait  of  Shakspere,  bought  by 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  at  Stowe  for  355 
guineas,  and  liberally  allowed  by  him  to 
be  engraved  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

These  and  other  free  exhibitions  of  the 
highest  order  have  drawn  off  a good  many 
of  the  visitors  from  the  more  customary 
sights  of  the  London  season.  The  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  spite  of 
Maclise’s  Caxton,  and  Landseer’s  splen- 
dours, and  the  oddities  of  the  Me- 
diaevalists,  was,  for  a time,  comparatively 
unfrequented.  The  collection  in  Suffolk 
Street,  although  better  worth  notice  than 
usual,  was  nearly  deserted  ; and  the 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Societies,  began  to  fear  that 
the  tide  of  favour  w^as  receding  from  them. 
All  this  we  fancy  has  passed  away,  for  we 
rejoice  to  see  that  the  walls  of  those  ex- 
hibitions on  which  pictures  are  marked  as 
“ Sold,”  bear  witness  that  the  public  has 
not  forgotten  their  old  favourites. 

Among  new  picture  Exhibitions  we 
ought  to  mention  one  in  Pull  Mall,  by 
Amateurs.  We  miss  the  mature  rich- 
ness of  tone  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition  of  the 
elder  Water  Colour  Society,  and  there  is 
no  brilliancy  and  truth  combined  which 
may  compare  with  that  of  the  modern 
Flora,  Mrs.  Margetts,  at  the  New  Society  ; 
but  many  of  the  pictures  are  very  ex- 
cellent, and  those  of  Miss  Blake  are  in  the 
highest  degree  admirable  for  truth,  com- 
pleteness, and  delicacy.  The  design  of 
this  exhibition,  which  has  been  very  hastily 
got  up,  is  worthy  of  all  encouragement. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  brought  its 
session  to  a close  on  the  19th  June,  and 
the  members  of  the  Archaeological  Socie- 
ties are  busy  preparing  for  their  annual 
congress  ; that  of  the  Association  will 
take  place  at  Derby,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley;  that  of  the  In- 
stitute at  Bristol,  John  Scandret  Harford, 
esq.  president. 

Our  venerable  correspondent  at  Cork 
has  sent  us  the  following  suggested  ex- 
planation of  the  pleasant  story  told  by 
Lady  Morgan  respecting  the  inscription 
on  St.  Peter’s  Chair.  We  print  the 
letter  as  we  have  received  it,  premising 
only  that  if  our  correspondent’s  sugges- 
tion were  deemed  admissible,  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  chair  would  not  be  thereby 
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established.  That  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion. 

“Mr.  Urban,- — In  reference  to  the 
article  on  the  ‘ Legend  of  St.  Peter’s 
Chair  ’ at  p.  590,  &c.  of  this  month’s 
Magazine,  I beg  to  submit  a few  cursory 
observations  : — 

“ The  inscription  is  stated  by  Lady 
Morgan  to  have  been  represented  to  her  as 
being  in  a Cufic  character, by  Baron  Denon, 
and  in  presence  of  the  learned  Champol- 
lion,— the  great  hieroglyphic  decypherer, 

I presume.  But,  in  place  of  any  analogy 
to  the  apostle,  it  is  said  to  express  the 
Mahometan  confession  of  faith — ‘ There 
is  no  God  but  one,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet.’  In  the  first  place,  it  is  fair  to 
remark  that  neither  of  those  learned  men 
spoke  from  personal  knowledge  or  in- 
spection, but  from  a copy  said  to  have 
been  taken  of  the  subject— how  correctly 
they  could  not  have  ascertained;  but  I 
will  at  once  assert  my  conviction  that  the 
whole  (the  interpretation  I mean)  was  a 
hoax  practised  by  the  facetious  baron  on 
the  too  inquisitive  lady,  who  as  easily  be- 
lieved as  she  pleasurably  dealt  in  fiction. 
The  old  Baron  was  a great  wag,  as  his 
acquaintances,  and  indeed  the  public,  well 
knew.  His  first  literary  production,  a 
comedy,  entitled  ‘Julie,  ou  le  Bon  Pere,’ 
proves  how  fondly  he  indulged  his  natural 
humour,  and  so  he  continued  to  do  through- 
out life,  more  especially  delighting  to 
mystify,  as  he  called  it,  teazingly  ques- 
tioning travellers,  but,  above  all,  choosing 
for  the  victims  of  his  sport,  ladies  pre- 
paring their  travels  for  the  press — blue- 
stocking writers  occasionally  anxious  to 
astonish  the  world  with  something  new. 
I speak  here  of  the  Baron  from  some  direct 
knowledge,  and  of  his  care,  on  such  oc- 
casions, to  be  seemingly  supported  by  a 
reference  to,  or  rather  by  the  non-contra- 
diction of  a competent  friend,  as  in  this 
instance  by  Champollion,  who,  as  above 
mentioned,  had  not  seen  this  original 
inscription,  for  he  did  not  visit  Rome 
until  18‘i5,  several  years  after  this  inter- 
view. I had  a passing  intercourse  with 
this  highly-gifted  gentleman,  and  feel  as- 
sured that  if  he  did  appear  to  confirm  the 
Baron’s  story  it  was  to  gratify  his  old 
friend’s  bantering  habit,  which  the  Baron 
could  scarcely  control.  ‘ L’esprit  de 
Denon  le  portait  a des  pareils  oublis  du 
ton  sdrieux  que  convenait  a sa  position,” 
says  his  biographer.  When  secretary  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Naples  and 
elsewhere,  he  repeatedly  incurred  sharp 
reprimands  for  the  communication  of  lu- 
dicrous or  scandalous  anecdotes  rather 
than  what  more  properly  belonged  to  his 
station.  A moment’s  reflection  would 
have  satisfied  Lady  Morgan  that  he  was 
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merely  quizzing  her ; for,  if  he  wished 
to  colour  his  story  with  any  semblance  of 
truth,  he  certainly  would  not  have  had 
recourse  to  so  improbable  a fiction  as  the 
Mahometan  symbol  of  faith  when  some- 
thing of  a more  Christian  character  might 
have  been  of  as  easy  invention  ; but  he 
saw  that  he  had  a facile  dupe  to  deal  with, 
who  possibly  importuned  him  with  her  in- 
quiries, as  she  certainly  did  many  others, 
and  he  played  on  her  credulity  in  return. 

“ Her  ladyship’s  letter  to  the  cardinal 
exposes  her,  it  will  be  seen,  to  some  other 
pointed  remarks.  ‘The  funeral  sermon,’ 
she  says,  ‘ of  the  Princess  (Indian  Begum 
Dyce  Sombre)  was  preached  by  your 
eminence  when  a bishop,  with  an  earnest 
eloquence,  which  recalled  the  eloges  fune- 
bres  of  the  Bossuets  and  Massillons  over 
the  biers  of  the  La  Vallieresand  other  fair 
penitents  of  the  court  of*  Louis  XIV.’ 
Now,  in  vindication  of  truth,  and  in 
justice  to  these  distinguished  personages, 
it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  an  incon- 
testible  fact,  that  neither  of  them  ever 
pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  any 
of  that  sovereign’s  favourites,  nor  did 
any  other  ecclesiastic.  Bossuet’s  death 
preceded  that  of  Madame  de  la  Valli^re 
by  six  years,  from  1704  to  1710;  and 
Massillon,  then  addressing  Louis  in  the 
energetic  tone  and  language  of  Christian 
morality,  as  his  sermons  of  the  period  de- 
monstrate, did  not  and  could  not  so  betray 
his  duty.  Besides,  as  Louise  de  la  Valliere 
had  become  a nun,  it  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  rule,  for  that  mortuary  tribute  is 
never  paid  to  a recluse,  except,  possibly, 
on  beatification — here  not  the  case.  Again, 
Lady  Morgan  writes — ‘ The  spirit  of 
movement  which  armed  the  always  restive 
Gallican  church,  and  called  forth  the  wit 
and  philosophy  of  monastic  seclusion  to 
enlighten  and  delight  the  world,  by  the 
Lettres  Provinciales,  against  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus/  &c.  Here  I must  indicate  a 
signal  anachronism  ; for  the  first  of  the 
provincial  Letters  was  dated  23rd  of  Janu- 
ary, 1656,  and  the  eighteenth,  or  last, 
was  written  on  the  24th  of  March,  1657, 
while  their  author,  Pascal,  ceased  to  live 
the  I9th  of  April,  1662  ; that  is,  fifty-one 
years  before  the  bull  Unigenitus  was  pro- 
mulgated or  existed,  which  was  not  till 
1713  ; nor  was  it  acknowledged  in  France 
till  the  following  year,  as  we  find  in 
Hinault’s  History  under  that  date,  and  in 
all  other  records.  These  blunders  abund- 
antly show  what  confidence  is  to  be  re- 
posed in  the  fanciful  lady’s  narrative  of 
what  she  saw,  read,  or  heard. 

“ The  street  in  Paris  where  Lady  Mor- 
gan’s  credulity  was  thus  worked  on  is  La 
Rue  du  Holder,  not  de  Helder,  so  called 
after  the  defeat  there,  and  capitulation  of 
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assuredly  the  personally  brave,  but  mili- 
tarily the  incompetent,  Duke  of  York,  to" 
General  Brune  in  1799. 

“ Yours,  &c.  Ja-mes  Roche.” 

The  publishing  trade  has  not  been  very 
active  of  late,  but  there  are  some  few  im- 
portant new  historical  books  which  we 
shall  next  month  bring  before  our  readers. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  History  of  Nor- 
mandy, vol.  i.  and  Foss’s  Judges  of  Eng- 
land, vols.  iii.  and  iv.  are  among  them. 

Amongst  works  which  do  not  come 
within  our  ordinary  scope  we  may  notice 

The  Exposition  o/*  1851  ; or,  Views  of 
the  Industry,  Science,  and  Government  of 
England.  By  Charles  Babbage,  esq.  8^?o. 
Murray.  1851. — An  excellent  and  plain- 
spoken  volume,  touching  upon  many  things 
besides  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  is  written 
with  spirit  and  freedom,  and  is  especially 
useful  as  directing  attention  in  a very 
masterly  way  to  the  present  position  of 
science  and  men  of  science  in  England. 
The  title-page  gives  no  indication  of  the 
contents,  but  the  name  of  the  author  is  a 
guarantee  that  whatever  is  touched  upon 
is  treated  with  minute  practical  knowledge 
and  perfect  fearlessness. 

The  Great  Exhibition  Prize  Essay,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whish,  M.A.  8vo.  Lond. 
1851. — A prize  of  one  hundred  guineas 
having  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Emerton,  of  Hanwell  College,  Middlesex, 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Moral  Advant- 
ages to  be  derived  from  the  Union  of  all 
Nations  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  the 
present  composition  was  adjudged  to  be 
the  best.  Dr.  Emerton  has  also  pub- 
lished A Moral  and  Religious  Guide  to 
the  Great  Exhibition.  8vo.  Lond.  1851. 
This  consists  of  suggestions  of  the  writers 
for  the  Prize  Essay,  and  information  re- 
specting the  additional  means  provided  for 
religious  instruction  during  the  Exhibition. 

A Hymn  for  all  Nations,  1851,  by  M. 
F.  Tapper,  D.C.L.  translated  into  Thirty 
Languages,  and  set  to  Music  by  S.  Se- 
bastian Wesley,  Mus.  Boc.  8vo.  Lond. 
1851. — This  singular  work  ought  to  be 
printed  by  subscription,  and  a copy  given 
to  every  visitor  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
hymn  is  simple,  hearty,  and  appropriate. 
It  is  translated  into  Hebrew,  Sanscrit, 
Arabic,  Chinese,  Persian,  Turkish,  Hin- 
dustanee.  Ancient  Greek,  Latin,  Welsh, 
Irish,  Gaelic,  Romaic,  German,  Polish, 
Swedish,  Norse,  Danish,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
French,  Italian,  Manx,  and  Ojibway. 
In  number  these  languages  do  not  quite 
equal  the  promise  of  the  title-page,  but 
they  constitute  a goodly  show,  and  there 
are  generally  two  or  three  versions  into 
every  language. 

The  Spirit  of  the  World,  and  the 
Spirit  which  is  of  God.  A Sermon,  by 

Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  XXXVI. 


John  .Tackson,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  James's. 
\%no.  Skeffington.  1851. — An  earnest, 
practical  address  to  persons  recently  con- 
firmed. Nothing  can  be  more  solemn  or 
more  suitable. 

Lights  on  the  Altar  not  in  use  in 
the  Church  of  England  by  authority  of 
Parliament  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  VI.  vAth  remarks  upon 
conformity.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  L.  Vogan, 
M.A.  Svo.  Rivingtons.  1851. — Lights  on 
the  Altar  are  “ universally  supposed," 
says  this  writer’,  to  be  justified  by  some 
act  of  Parliament  which  ratified  the  In- 
junctions of  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.  Those 
Injunctions  permitted  the  use  of  altar- 
lights  ; if  these  Injunctions  were  ratified 
by  act  of  Parliament,  then  the  use  of  such 
lights  is  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
Rubric  before  the  order  of  Morning  Prayer, 
which  directs  that  ornaments  in  use  in  the 
church  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in 
2nd  Edward  VI.  are  to  be  retained.  Until 
lately  the  writer  partook  of  this  universal 
supposition.  But  upon  investigation  he 
finds  that  there  is  no  such  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  Injunctions  never  were  con- 
firmed by  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
consequently  that  there  is  not  even  a rubri- 
cal justification  for  the  use  of  altar-lights. 
This  is  an  argument  which  will  at  this 
time  have  weight  with  many  minds,  and 
we  therefore  recommend  the  Bampton 
Lecturer’s  pamphlet  to  serious  and  gene- 
ral consideration. 

The  Old  Paths.  Readings  founded  on 
the  first  five  Homilies,  and  on  the  Homily 
of  Repentance.  Edited  by  a Layman. 
l2mo.  Rivingtons.  1851. — In  this  little 
book  the  Homilies  alluded  to  in  the  title- 
page  are  condensed  and  modernised.  The 
passages  also  in  those  venerable  formu- 
laries in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  is  re- 
buked with  severity  are  omitted,  as  no 
longer  necessary. 

A Treatise  on  Moral  Evidences ; illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  both  of 
general  Principles  and  of  specific  Actions. 
By  Edward  Arthur  Smedley,  M.A.  8vo. 
Cambridge,  1850. — This  treatise  relates  to 
the  highest  object  of  consideration  which 
can  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  man ; the 
character,  namely,  of  that  evidence  upon 
which  it  may  be  concluded  that  God  and 
man  really  stand  in  that  relationship  to- 
wards each  other  which  Christianity  de- 
clares. Whether  regarded  theologically 
or  philosophically  no  more  interesting  or 
more  important  question  can  be  conceived 
— none  which  it  becomes  a rational  man 
to  consider  with  greater  earnestness  and 
anxiety.  The  question  is  one  on  which, 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  par- 
ticular evidence  for  Christianity,  we  can 
only  arrive  at  a high  degree  of  probability. 
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What  the  nature  of  that  probability  is, 
and  by  what  steps  it  may  be  arrived  at, 
are  questions  considered  by  the  present 
writer  with  philosophic  and  argumentative 
calmness,  with  logical  precision,  and  the 
utmost  candour.  We  heartily  recom- 
mend his  volume. 

Logic  for  the  Million ; a familiar  Eae- 
position  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning.  By  a 
iellotc  of  the  Royal  Society.  8i?o.  Long- 
mans, 1851. — The  examples  selected  in 
this  volume  make  it  a book  of  amusement. 
Everything  that  the  author  has  lately  read, 
down  even  to  Mrs.  Caudle  and  George 
Robins,  has  been  laid  under  contribution 
to  furnish  illustration  of  the  many  varieties 
of  reasoning — good  and  bad.  The  result 
is  to  impart  an  air  of  freshness  to  the 
book,  and  to  exhibit  the  applicability  of 
the  art  of  which  it  treats  to  the  every-day 
business  of  life.  And  this  is  especially 
the  case,  because  in  this  instance  the  ex> 
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amples  are  the  most  important  part  of 
the  book.  This  method  may  probably 
tend  to  fix  something  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  but  whether  the  something  fixed 
will  be  the  contents  of  the  extract  or  its 
application  to  the  art  of  reasoning  may  be 
doubtful. 

The  Laws  of  Health  in  relation  to  Mind 
and  Body ; a series  of  Letters  from  an 
old  Practitioner  to  a Patient.  By  Lionel 
John  Beale,  M.R.C.S.  Svo.  Churchill, 
1851. — A book  containing  much  sensible 
advice  upon  important  subjects,  expressed 
in  simple  language,  without  pretence  or 
quackery. 

Peter  Little  and  the  Lucky  Sixpence ; 
the  Frog’s  Lecture:  and  other  Stories. 
A verse-book  for  my  children  and  their 
playmates.  8w.  Ridgway.  1851. — Simple, 
full  of  kindness,  elegantly  printed,  and 
price  one  shilling— need  we  say  more  ? 
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Conversations  of  Goethe  with  Eckermann 
and  Soret.  Translated  from  the  German 
John  Oxenford.  2vots,  London.  1850. 
—It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the 
veteran  poet  and  philosopher  of  Weimar 
breathed  his  last.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  he  had  occupied  the  most  promi- 
nent position  in  European  literature.  He 
had  ushered  in,  and  he  witnessed  through- 
out, that  wonderful  aera  of  German  pro- 
ductiveness, in  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
the  arts,  of  which  a great  part  was  him- 
self— the  sera  of  Schiller  and  Jean  Paul, 
the  sera  of  Kant,  of  Humboldt,  and  of 
Niebuhr,  the  sera  of  Beethoven  and  of 
Mozart — a period  which  can  be  compared 
only  with  the  age  of  Pericles  or  of  Eli- 
zabeth. Long  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, at  a time  when  Voltaire  reigned 
supreme  over  the  intellect  of  France  and 
Germany,  Werther  and  Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen  had  carried  the  name  of  Goethe 
into  every  civilised  country,  and  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  so  much  that  was  trans- 
itory, and  also  of  so  much  that  has  been 
peimanent,  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  It 
is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  esti- 
mate fully  the  influence  which  Goethe 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  his  age.  We 
see  enough  to  assure  us  that  we  can 
scarcely  attribute  too  much  to  it.  The 
originality  and  force  which  characterised 
the  literature  and  poetry  of  France  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century  were 
confessedly  due  to  a German  impetus,  and 
appear  to  have  scarcely  survived  the  great 
German  master.  The  taste  for  the  extra- 


ordinary and  horrible,  originally  derived 
from  Germany,  but  carried  to  an  extreme 
in  France  by  the  force  of  reaction  against 
the  coldness  of  their  classic  models,  at 
first  stimulated,  and  has  since  paralysed, 
the  productiveness  of  the  imaginative 
portion  of  their  literature.  We  trust  that 
the  more  healthy  condition  which  Goethe 
himself  anticipated  as  the  consequence  of 
the  present  ultra-romantic  epoch  is  not 
far  distant.  In  England,  our  best  minds 
confessed  their  obligations  to  the  greatest 
of  European  models,  and  Scott  and  Byron 
borrowed  from  him  without  scruple  some 
of  their  most  striking  characters.  It  was 
Goethe’s  extraordinary  fortune  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  master  spirits  of  every 
country,  who  had  owed  their  first  inspira- 
tions to  his  genius,  and,  after  surviving 
not  only  his  contemporaries  but  his  scho- 
lars, to  maintain  the  character  of  poet 
and  author  to  the  last.  It  was  in  1774 
that  Werther  first  dazzled  the  imagination 
of  Europe.  In  1830  we  find  him  still 
occupied  in  rewriting  Meister’s  Wande- 
jahre,  and  in  composing  the  second  part 
of  Faust. 

During  the  calm  but  busy  years  which 
immediately  preceded  his  decease,  Goethe 
was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works.  To  assist 
him  in  the  task  of  arrangement  and  re- 
vision, he  invited  to  Weimar  John  Peter 
Eckermann,  a young  Hanoverian,  whose 
companionship  and  aid  soon  became  im- 
portant  and  almost  indispensable  to  the  aged 
poet,  and  who  after  his  death  became  his 
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literary  executor.  Eckertnann’s  intimacy 
began  in  the  year  1823,  and  from  that 
period  until  Goethe's  death,  with  but 
little  intermission,  he  had  almost  daily  op- 
portunities of  enjoying  in  familiar  inter- 
course the  results  of  his  genius  and  expe- 
rience. The  conversation  of  the  most 
highly-gifted  of  mankind  has  the  advan- 
tage in  freshness  and  brilliancy  over  their 
more  meditated  productions.  The  Table- 
talk  of  Luther  and  the  Life  of  Johnson  find 
a much  more  numerous  class  of  readers 
than  the  works  of  either  of  the  men  whose 
presence  animates  those  books.  But  the 
seed  must  fall  into  a fitting  soil.  It  is 
one  of  Pascal’s  truest  thoughts : “A 
mesure  qu’on  a plus  d’esprit  on  trouve 
qu’il  y a plus  d’hommes  originaux;  les 
gens  du  commun  ne  trouvent  pas  de  dif- 
ference entre  les  hommes.”  The  task  of 
reporting  conversations  demands  a mind 
at  once  retentive  and  discriminating. 
We  cannot  but  consider  it  a fortunate 
thing  for  the  world  that  Goethe  had  near 
him  a man  so  capable  as  the  author  of  the 
Conversations  before  us,  of  appreciating 
and  preserving  the  calm,  ripe  wisdom  of 
his  latter  years.  Eckermann’s  editorial 
occupation  gave  him  frequent  occasions  of 
discussing  with  the  great  author  the  occa- 
sion, meaning,  and  tendency  of  his  various 
works,  and  many  interesting  notes  upon 
this  subject  are  here  preserved.  The  in- 
tention of  publishing  this  record  of  his 
Conversations  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  communicated  to  Goethe  until  1830, 
when  it  met  with  his  entire  approval. 
“ Its  value  will  be  increased,”  he  writes 
to  the  author,  “ if  I can  attest  that  it  is 
conceived  perfectly  in  my  spirit.”  The 
chief  part  of  the  work  appeared  in  Ger- 
many in  1836 ; a supplemental  volume 
partly  from  M.  Soret’s  notes  was  added 
in  1848. 

The  following  remark,  uttered  by 
Goethe  in  his  eighty-second  year,  may 
serve  at  once  to  illustrate  the  depth  and 
vigour  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  freedom 
from  the  intellectual  foibles  of  age. 

” People  always  fancy,”  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, “ that  we  must  become  old  to  become 
wise  ; but  in  truth  as  years  advance  it  is 
hard  to  keep  ourselves  as  wise  as  we  were. 
Man  becomes,  indeed,  in  the  different 
stages  of  his  life  a different  being  ; but  he 
cannot  say  that  he  is  a better  one,  and  in 
certain  matters  he  is  as  likely  to  be  right 
in  his  twentieth  as  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
We  see  the  world  one  way  from  a plain, 
another  way  from  the  heights  of  a promon- 
tory, another  from  the  glacier  fields  of 
the  primary  mountains.  We  see  from 
one  of  these  points  a larger  piece  of  world 
than  from  the  other ; but  that  is  all,  and 
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we  cannot  say  that  we  see  more  truly 
from  any  one  than  from  the  rest.” 

The  versatility  and  comprehensiveness 
{vielseitiykeit)  of  Goethe’s  mind  has  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  eulogium.  We 
could  find  no  more  pleasing  proof  of  his 
true  catholicity  of  spirit,  than  in  the  dis- 
criminating kindness  with  which  he  fre- 
quently refers  to  his  own  obligations,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  age,  to  his  literary 
contemporaries.  Of  Schiller  we  hear,  as 
we  might  expect,  most  frequently.  The 
touching  interest  of  the  following  note 
of  a visit  to  Jena  in  1827  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. 

” We  went  down  into  the  garden,  where 
Goethe  had  caused  a little  breakfast  to  be 
laid  out  upon  a stone  table  in  an  arbour. 

‘ You  scarcely  know,’  said  Goethe,  ” in 
what  a remarkable  place  we  are  now 
seated.  Here  it  was  that  Schiller  dwelt. 
In  this  arbour,  upon  these  benches,  which 
are  now  almost  broken,  we  have  often  sat 
at  this  old  stone  table,  and  exchanged 
many  good  and  great  words.  He  was  then 
in  the  thirties,  I in  the  forties  ; both  were 
full  of  aspirations,  and  indeed  it  was  some- 
thing. Every  thing  passes  away  ; I am 
no  more  what  I was ; but  the  old  earth 
still  remains,  and  air,  water,  and  land,  are 
still  the  same.” 

After  Schiller  there  is  no  one  more  fre- 
quently discussed  than  Byron. 

“ The  English,”  said  be,  ” may  think 
of  Byron  as  they  please  ; but  this  is  cer- 
tain, they  can  show  no  poet  who  is  to  be 
compared  to  him.  He  is  different  from 
all  the  others,  and  for  the  most  part 
greater.” 

A few  days  afterwards  : 

“ I have,”  said  he,  read  once  more  his 
‘ Deformed  Transformed,’  and  must  say 
that  to  me  his  talent  appears  greater  than 
ever.  His  devil  was  suggested  by  my 
Mephistophiles  ; but  it  is  no  imitation  ; 
it  is  thoroughly  new  and  original,  close, 
genuine  and  spirited.  There  are  no  weak 
passages,  not  a place  where  you  could  put 
the  head  of  a pin,  where  you  do  not  find 
invention  and  thought.  Were  it  not  for 
his  hypochondriacal,  negative  turn,  he 
would  be  as  great  as  Shakspeare  and  the 
ancients.”  I expressed  sui'prise. 

” Yes,”  said  Goethe,  ” you  may  be- 
lieve me.  I have  studied  him  anew,  and 
am  confirmed  in  this  opinion.” 

At  another  time  he  expresses  a wish 
that  Schiller  had  lived  to  know  Lord 
Byron’s  works,  and  “ wonders  what  he 
would  have  said  to  so  congenial  a mind.” 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  Byron  would 
not  have  occupied  so  high  a place  in 
Schiller’s  estimation  as  in  that  of 
Goethe.  The  latter  however  finds  more 
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than  one  occasion  to  point  out  his  de- 
fects. 

“ His  perpetual  negation  and  fault- 
finding is  injurious  even  to  his  excellent 
works.  For  not  only  does  the  discontent 
of  the  poet  infect  the  reader,  but  the  end 
of  all  opposition  is  negation  ; and  ne- 
gation is  nothing.  If  I call  bad  bad  what 
do  I gain  ? But  if  I call  good  bad,  I do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  He  who  will  work 
aright  must  never  rail,  must  not  trouble 
himself  at  all  about  what  is  ill  done,  but 
only  do  well  himself.  For  the  great  point 
is  not  to  pull  down  but  to  build  up,  and 
in  this  humanity  finds  pure  joy.” 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of 
Goethe’s  conversations  must  always  be 
that  which  illustrates  his  own  character 
and  development,  the  objects  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  in  his  literary  career, 
and  the  expectations  which  he  entertained 
on  the  subjects  which  were  ever  the  nearest 
to  his  thoughts,  the  progress  of  mental 
cultivation  in  his  own  country,  and  the 
general  advancement  of  the  race.  The 
field  in  which  his  genius  first  found  scope, 
and  attained  its  acknowledged  preemi- 
nence, and  the  change  which  has  since 
come  over  the  literary  world  in  Germany, 
is  thus  described  : — 

” That  was  a good  time  when  Merck 
and  I were  young!  German  literature 
was  yet  a clean  tablet,  upon  which  one 
hoped  to  paint  good  things  with  pleasure. 
Now  it  is  so  scribbled  over  and  soiled, 
that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  looking  at  it, 
and  a wise  man  does  not  know  where- 
abouts he  can  inscribe  anything.” 

At  another  time  he  expressed  himself 
more  prosaically  and  perhaps  more  justly 
on  the  same  subject. 

“ Germany  itself  stands  so  high  in 
every  department,  that  we  can  scarcely 
survey  all  it  has  done  ; and  now  we  must 
be  Greeks  and  Latins  and  English  and 
French  into  the  bargain.” 

The  following  advice  given  to  Ecker- 
mann  in  1824  exhibits  Goethe’s  estima- 
tion of  English  literature. 

“ You  studied  the  ancient  languages 
but  little  in  your  youth  ; therefore  seek  a 
stronghold  in  the  literature  of  so  able  a 
nation  as  the  English.  And  besides,  our 
own  literature  is  chiefly  the  offspring  of 
theirs.  Whence  have  we  our  novels,  our 
tragedies,  but  from  Goldsmith,  Fielding, 
and  Shakspeare  ? And  in  our  own  day, 
where  will  you  find  in  Germany  three 
literary  heroes,  who  can  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  Lord  Byron,  Moore,  and  Walter 
Scott?” 

Goethe  did  not  conceal  his  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  high  position.  The  fol- 
lowing remark  introduces  us  to  some 
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literary  rivalry.  It  is  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Schlegels  having  set  up  Tieck 
in  opposition  to  the  grand  Napoleon  of 
the  realms  of  rhyme. 

” Tieck  is  a talent  of  great  importance, 
and  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  my- 
self to  his  extraordinary  merits;  only  when 
they  raise  him  above  himself,  and  place 
him  on  a level  with  me,  they  are  in  error. 

I can  speak  this  out  plainly ; it  matters 
nothing  to  me,  for  I did  not  make  myself. 

I might  just  as  well  compare  myself  to 
Shakspeare,  who  is  a being  of  a higher 
order,  to  whom  I must  look  up  with 
reverence.” 

Wilhelm  Schlegel’s  criticism  of  Euri- 
pides meets  with  the  following  censure, 

“ I do  not  deny  that  Euripides  has  his 
faults ; but  he  was  always  a very  re- 
spectable competitor  with  Sophocles  and 
jEschylus.  If  he  did  not  possess  the  great 
earnestness  and  the  severe  artistic  com- 
pleteness  of  his  two  predecessors,  and  as 
a dramatic  poet  treated  things  a little  more 
leniently  and  humanely,  he  probably  knew 
the  Athenians  well  enough  to  be  aware 
that  the  chord  which  he  struck  was  the 
right  one  for  his  contemporaries.  A poet 
whom  Socrates  called  his  friend,  whom 
Aristotle  lauded,  whom  Menander  ad- 
mired, and  for  whom  Sophocles  and  the 
city  of  Athens  put  on  mourning  on  hearing 
of  his  death,  must  certainly  have  been 
something.  If  a modern  man  like  Schle- 
gel  must  pick  out  faults  in  so  great  an 
ancient,  he  ought  only  to  do  it  on  his 
knees.” 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  traits 
of  Goethe’s  genius  was  what  the  Germans 
call  objectivity  (objectivitat),  the  faculty 
of  reflecting  objects,  whether  external  or 
derived  from  internal  experience,  without 
investing  them  with  any  peculiarity  bor- 
rowed from  the  individual  mind,  the  same 
freedom  from  consciousness  and  manner- 
ism which,  above  all  its  excellences,  cha- 
racterizes the  poetry  of  Shakspere.  In  this 
quality  resides  the  charm  of  much  that 
Goethe  wrote,  in  which,  without  betraying 
himself,  he  makes  use  of  his  own  past  expe- 
I’ience  and  feelings  as  materials  for  poetry. 
“ The  world  is  so  great  and  rich,”  he 
says  to  Eckermann,  “ that  you  can  never 
want  occasions  for  poems.  But  they 
must  be  occasional  poems,  that  is,  reality 
must  give  both  impulse  and  material  for 
their  production.  A particular  case  be- 
comes universal  and  poetic  by  the  very 
circumstance  that  it  is  treated  by  a poet. 
All  my  poems  are  occasional  poems,  sug- 
gested by  real  life,  and  having  therein  a 
firi?a  foundation.  I attach  no  value  to 
po^pns  snatched  out  of  the  air.” 

Xhe  same  thought  is  happily  expressed 
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in  the  lines  which  he  prefixed  to  his 
smaller  poems  : 

“Was  ich  irrte,  was  ich  strebte, 

Was  ich  litt,  und  was  ich  lebte, 

Sind  bier  Blumen  nur  im  Strauss  ; 

Und  das  Alter  wie  die  Jugend, 

Und  die  Fehler  wie  die  Tugend 
Nimmt  sich  gut  in  Lieder  aus.” 

The  name  which  he  inscribed  on  his 
autobiography  suggests  the  same  view  of 
the  poet’s  life, — “ Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit,”  upon  which  title  Eckermann  re- 
ports the  following  remark,  which  appears 
to  savour  somewhat  of  petulance  : 

“ I called  it  Dichtung  und  Wahrhcit 
(Poetry  and  Truth),  because  it  raises  it- 
self by  higher  tendencies  from  the  region 
of  a lower  reality.  Now  Jean  Paul,  in 
the  spirit  of  contradiction,  has  written 
Wahrheit  aus  meinem  Leben  (Truth  out 
of  my  life),  as  if  the  truth,  from  the  life 
of  such  a man  could  be  any  other  than 
that  the  author  was  a Philistine.” 

Not  the  least  agreeable  part  of  the  work 
before  us  is  that  which  illustrates  the 
poet’s  attachment  to  the  prince  who  rea- 
lized in  Weimar  the  youthful  dream  of 
Shakspere’s  scholar  king  : 

“ Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the 
world ; 

Our  court  shall  be  a little  Academe, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art.” 
The  death  of  Charles  Augustus  of  Saxe 
Weimar  occurred  at  Berlin  during  Ecker- 
mann’s  intimacy  with  Goethe,  and  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  last  days  was  com- 
municated to  the  poet  in  a letter  from 
Humboldt,  a great  part  of  which  is  tran- 
scribed by  our  author. 

Upon  the  subject  of  German  Unity,  so 
much  discussed  in  the  present  day,  this 
book  contains  some  profound  remarks. 
The  unity  for  which  Goethe  longed  was  a 
unity  in  sympathy  and  intellectual  culti- 
vation, and  a uniformity  in  financial,  mo- 
netary, and  commercial  arrangements. 

“ But  if  we  imagine  that  the  unity  of 
Germany  consists  in  this,  that  the  very 
great  empire  should  have  a single  great 
capital,  and  that  this  one  great  capital 
would  conduce  to  the  development  of 
great  individual  talent,  or  to  the  welfare 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  we  are  in 

error Whence  is  Germany  great 

but  by  the  admirable  culture  of  the  people, 
which  equally  pervades  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ? But  does  not  this  proceed  from 
the  various  seats  of  government,  and  do 
not  these  foster  and  support  it  Suppose, 
for  centuries  past,  we  had  had  in  Germany 
only  the  two  capitals,  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
or  only  one  of  these,  I should  like  to 
know  how  it  would  have  fared  with  Ger- 
man culture,  or  even  with  that  generally- 


diffused  opulence  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  culture.  Germany  has  about  twenty 
universities  distributed  about  the  whole 
empire,  and  about  a hundred  public  libra- 
ries similarly  distributed.  There  is  also 
a great  number  of  collections  of  art  and 
collections  of  objects  belonging  to  all  the 
kingdom  of  nature  ; for  every  prince  has 
taken  care  to  bring  around  him  these  use- 
ful and  beautiful  objects.  There  are 
gymnasia  and  schools  for  arts  and  industry 
in  abundance,  nay,  there  is  scarcely  a 
German  village  without  its  school.  And 
how  does  France  stand  with  respect  to  this 
last  point  ?” 

These  observations  were  made  in  1828  ; 
if  they  had  been  made  twenty  years  later, 
the  moral  of  the  last  sentence  might  have 
been  pointed  by  a reference  not  to  France, 
but  to  England. 

We  have  not  space  to  illustrate  from  the 
book  before  us  the  much-debated  question 
of  Goethe’s  political  opinions.  He  was  a 
politician  in  the  highest — the  Greek — 
sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  no  subject 
was  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  social 
development  of  mankind ; but  in  its  or- 
dinary meaning  he  would  probably  have 
disclaimed  the  title.  The  apology  which 
he  gives  for  his  want  of  strong  national 
feeling  might  be  transferred  to  the  subject 
of  politics.  “ There  is  a degree  of  culture 
where  one  stands  to  a certain  extent  above 
nations.”  Goethe  acquiesced,  perhaps 
too  readily,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
political  affairs,  because  he  felt  his  true 
sphere,  where  positive  service  was  to  be 
done,  was  in  the  moral  and.  intellectual 
world. 

Scarcely  a page  of  Eckermann’s  wmrk 
is  without  its  attraction.  Mr.  Oxenford 
deserves  hearty  thanks  for  making  this 
interesting  memorial  of  the  greatest  of 
Germans  more  accessible  to  the  English 
reader. 


The  Architectural  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  I.  8yo.  Lond.  1851. — This  new  re- 
view appeals  to  professional  architects 
and  all  that  wide  class  of  persons  who  are 
interested  in  architecture  as  an  art.  It 
designs  to  publish  “ reviews  of  books  and 
notices  of  designs,  models,  drawings, 
buildings,  furniture,  and  decorations ; 
structural  and  mechanical  inventions  ; new 
applications  of  materials  ; or  other  works 
having  relation  to  the  several  departments 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  architecture 
and  building,  and  of  the  study  and  pro- 
fession of  the  architect.”  This  is  a wide 
field,  and  our  contemporary  has  entered 
upon  it  with  spirit.  His  Inti’oductory 
address,  his  article  on  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, and  on  Mr.  Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice 
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=— all  subjects  of  a popular  character — 
are  ably  written,  and  in  a free,  manly  tone 
which  cannot  but  produce  an  impression 
upon  the  world.  Of  those  portions  of  the 
number  which  are  more  entirely  profes- 
sional, we  must  speak  with  diffidence,  but 
they  seem  written  with  knowledge  and 
fairness.  Such  a publication  must  be  of 
high  value  to  all  persons  interested  in  ar- 
chitecture as  a profession,  and  through 
them  will  exercise  great  influence  upon 
the  public  at  large.  We  heartily  wish  it 
success. 


The  Decorative  Arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil.  By  Henry 
Shaw,  F.S.A.  Parts  V. — XII.  Imp,  8w. 
—The  public  is  now  familiarized  to  the 
dififusion  of  works  of  elaborate  art  by  the 
several  processes  of  printing,  and  particu- 
larly by  that  of  engraving  on  wood  ; and 
there  has  been  such  a succession  of  mar- 
vels, both  in  quality  and  quantity,  pro- 
duced to  meet  the  taste  of  this  picture- 
loving  age,  that  we  have  almost  ceased  to 
wonder  at  any  finish  of  workmanship 
where  the  power  of  multiplication  is  un- 
limited, and  public  encouragement  is  com- 
mensurate to  very  numerous  impressions. 
Still,  if  we  look  with  a critical  eye  at  many 
of  the  most  showy  productions,  there  is 
often  much  that  is  more  specious  than 
accurate,  much  promise  of  excellence 
which  is  not  fully  sustained,  and  much 
artistic  beauty  that  is  lost  or  defaced  in 
the  mechanical  processes  which  are  em- 
ployed in  its  production.  The  peculiar 
merit  of  Mi».  Shaw’s  publications  is  that 
they  have  the  advantage  of  his  superin- 
tendence throughout  all  the  processes  of 
their  execution  ; and  unless  the  results 
fulfil  his  expectations  he  takes  care  that 
the  failure  shall  be  remedied.  Of  this 
efficient  zeal  and  perseverance  we  have 
examples  in  the  repetition  of  four  plates 
in  the  work  before  us.  His  familiarity 
with  all  the  branches  of  imitative  art  is 
such  that  he  is  well  able  to  adapt  each  to 
the  effects  he  is  desirous  to  convey.  To 
the  objects  of  the  present  work  he  has 
summoned  the  several  processes  of  en- 
graving on  steel  and  wood,  of  lithography, 
printing  in  gold  and  in  colours,  colouring 
by  hand,  and  perhaps  others  which  escape 
our  enumeration  : and  when  speaking  of 
cheapness,  we  must  express  our  convic- 
tion that,  considering  its  careful  and  costly 
preparation,  this  is  certainly  the  cheapest 
publication  of  elaborate  art  ever  presented 
to  the  world.  Many  things,  such  as  me- 
diseval  jewellery  and  enamels,  are  repro- 
duced in  ail  their  glittering  colours  as  per- 
fectly as  if  they  were  themselves  before 
us.  Other  subjects,  though  necessarily 
reduced,  and  delineated  only,  are  exhibited 
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with  careful  and  instructive  accuracy.  The 
volume,  which  is  now  completed,  contains 
in  all  forty-one  plates  ; of  which  six  are 
representations  of  encrusted  enamel,  five 
of  translucid  enamel,  one  of  painted  enamel, 
five  of  gold  and  silver  metal-work,  three  of 
iron-work,  three  of  wood-work,sixofstained 
glass,  one  of  Venetian  goblets,  two  of  book 
illuminations,  five  of  embroidery,  three  of 
fictile  ware,  and  one  of  book-binding. 
An  introduction  is  prefixed  detailing  some 
interesting  particulars  of  each  of  these 
arts.  Each  plate  also  is  accompanied  by 
descriptive  letter-press,  which  is  freely 
garnished  with  minor  subjects  engraved 
on  wood.  The  work  is  now  complete  ; 
having  extended  only  to  half  the  number 
of  Parts  originally  contemplated, — the 
only  error  perhaps  having  been  too  low  a 
price,  an  error  which  we  hope  will  be  re- 
medied as  far  as  possible  by  the  speedy 
sale  of  the  whole  impression. 


The  Chronicle  of  Battel  Abbey,  from 
1066  to  1176.  Now  first  translated,  with 
Notes,  and  an  abstract  of  the  subsequent 
History  of  the  Establishment.  By  Mark 
Antony  Lower,  M.A.  &c.  Swo. — The  mo- 
nastic chronicle,  properly  so  called,  is  a 
compilation  commencing  with  the  earliest 
traditions  of  general  or  national  history,  or 
at  some  remarkable  epoch  thereof,  and 
descending,  in  the  form  of  annals,  to  a 
fuller  relation  of  such  events  as  were  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  the  writer  or  his 
contemplated  readers,  from  their  connec- 
tion with  his  own  community  or  neigh- 
bourhood, with  other  churches  of  the  same 
order,  or  with  the  family  and  successors  of 
the  founder.  W ith  these  matters  the  trans- 
actions of  the  monastery  itself  are  more  or 
less  intermixed.  The  present  book  is  not 
of  this  miscellaneous  character ; it  is  a 
continuous  narrative,  and  more  properly 
a history  of  Battle  Abbey,  than  a chronicle. 
It  remained  in  MS.  until  1846,  when  the 
use  of  a transcript  which  had  been  made 
for  the  late  Mr.  Petrie's  great  work  of  the 
British  Historians,  was  accorded  to  the 
Anglia  Christiana  Society.  A limited 
edition  of  the  original  was  then  printed, 
and  the  present  translation  has  been  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Lower,  in  order  to  render 
its  contents  more  available  to  the  purposes 
of  local  history,  to  which  that  gentleman 
has  already  made  many  valuable  contri- 
butions. It  is  in  records  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  we  are  informed  of  the  motives 
of  many  acts,  the  bare  execution  of  which 
is  evidenced  by  charters.  Various  nominal 
deeds  of  gift  are  here  explained,  and  appear 
as  bargains  of  sale  or  exchange  ; and  many 
free-will  offerings  as  compromises  after 
long  disputes.  The  object  in  the  writer’s 
view  was  generally  the  record  of  success- 
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ful  contests,  which  might  serve  as  useful 
precedents  in  future  emergencies.  Thus, 
a great  portion  of  the  “ Chronicle  of  Bat- 
tel ” is  occupied  with  the  history  of  a long 
struggle  maintained  with  the  bishops  of 
Chichester  to  assert  the  exempt  jurisdiction 
of  the  abbey,  independent  of  their  autho- 
rity ; and  much  of  the  remainder  relates 
to  the  various  suits  which  the  abbey  pur- 
sued to  vindicate  its  real  or  supposed 
rights  in  other  quarters.  These  matters 
convey  to  a modern  reader  of  such  his- 
tories the  appearance  of  the  monastic 
communities  having  been  exceedingly  liti- 
gious— and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
that  conclusion  upon  their  own  relation  ; 
but  the  object  of  placing  upon  record  so 
much  that  is  positively  unamiable  is  ex- 
plained when  we  regard  it  as  the  running 
commentary  upon  the  title-deeds  of  their 
property — the  intelligent  companion  to 
the  monastic  cartulary.  Hence  arises  a 
corresponding  value  to  the  topographer. 
But  it  is  in  a more  general  view  that  we 
would  rather  commend  the  publication  of 
ancient  histories  of  this  kind.  They  reflect 
in  the  truest  light  the  manners  of  the  time, 
and  are  therefore  of  great  value  to  national 
history.  Among  much  that  is  prosaic  and 
tedious  in  the  extreme,  they  contain  occa- 
sional incidents  of  real  life  which  are 
graphic  beyond  any  more  studied  picture, 
and  they  reveal  characteristic  glimpses  of 
eminent  persons  which  are  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  seai'ching  out.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  following  anecdote  of  King  Henry 
the  Second’s  connoisseurship  in  the  seals 
and  charters  of  his  ancestors.  The  validity 
of  a charter  of  Henry  I.  was  disputed  : 
“ but  the  king  taking  the  charter  and  seal 
of  his  grandfather  into  his  own  hands, 
turned  round  to  Gilbert  de  Balliol  (the 
objector),  and  said,  By  the  eyes  of  God,* 
if  you  can  prove  this  charter  false,  you 
will  put  a thousand  pounds  into  my  pocket 
in  England  ! Gilbert  said  little  or  nothing 
to  this  ; and  the  king  added  this  remark- 
able speech.  If  (quoth  he)  the  monks,  by 
a charter  and  confirmation  like  this,  were 
able  to  show  that  they  have  a claim  upon 
this  very  palace  of  Clarendon,  in  which  I 
have  the  greatest  delight,  I could  not  with 
justice  refuse  to  resign  it  entirely  to  them.” 
There  are  other  passages  in  which  the 
chancellor  Eecket,  the  chief  forester  Alan 
de  Neville,  the  justiciary  Richard  de  Lacy, 
Henry  of  Essex  the  king’s  unfortunate 
banner-bearer,  and  many  of  the  leading 

* King  Henry  seems  to  have  had  re- 
spect to  the  oaths  as  well  as  the  charters 
of  his  ancestors  ; for  another  passage  tells 
us  that  “ the  accustomed  oath  ” of  the 
Conqueror,  when  angry,  was  By  the 
splendour  of  God  ! 


churchmen  of  the  age,  appear  in  a charac- 
teristic manner.  Many  other  valuable 
materials  are  to  be  gathered  from  these 
venerable  pages.  On  the  cruel  and  in- 
hospitable right  of  wrecca  maris  the  MS, 
was  long  since  quoted  by  Lambarde. 
Another  anecdote  of  Henry  II.  (in  p.  182) 
appears  to  show  the  beginning  of  confir- 
mation charters  under  the  form  of  TmpetQ^ 
imus.  In  one  story  related  at  p.  135  two 
married  priests  are  concerned.  The  con- 
fession of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain 
a reputation  for  miracles  at  Battle,  in  the 
time  of  Abbot  Walter  de  Lacy  (1139- 
1171),  is  remarkable.  It  appears  to  have 
excited  the  derision  of  the  neighbourhood] 
whereupon  ” provoked  by  this,  and  by 
the  unworthy  lives  of  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  Lord  waxed  angry  with  these 
ungrateful  people,  and  withdrew  this  favour 
from  them,” — transferring  it,  it  is  asserted, 
to  the  dependent  cell  of  Saint  Nicholas  in 
Exeter,  (p.  146.)  Mr.  Lower  has  added 
to  the  completeness  of  the  book  by  a sum- 
mary sketch  of  the  history  of  the  abbey, 
and  its  succession  of  abbats,  from  the  time 
when  the  Chronicle  terminates,  to  the 
period  of  the  Dissolution.  Various  intel- 
ligent notes,  as  well  as  the  general  style  of 
the  translation,  are  highly  creditable  to 
his  care  and  skill  as  editor. 


Wilton  and  its  Associations,  By  James 
Smith.  Small  Svo. — This  is  a pleasing 
little  book,  composed  at  once  with  taste 
and  talent.  Its  author  evinces  a just  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  is  admirable  in  our 
poetical  literature  and  all  that  is  gallant 
and  picturesque  in  our  historical  annals. 
He  may  take  some  credit  for  his  concep- 
tion of  the  term  ” associations,”  and  still 
more  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  ex- 
emplified his  idea.  Local  history  and 
local  description  are  not  in  themselves  the 
most  attractive  of  compositions  ; they  have 
sometimes  acquired  a charm  under  skilful 
hands,  but  this  has  been  chiefly  effected 
by  the  ” associations  ” with  other  places 
and  other  things  which  a well-stored 
mind  has  been  prepared  to  reflect  upon 
them.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Whitaker, 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  topogra- 
phers, form  an  excellent  example.  On  the 
other  hand,  biography  has  been  continually 
treated  in  a discursive  style,  when  we  have 
been  presented  with  ” The  Life  and 
Times  ” of  this  or  that  personage  of  note  j 
a practice  which  has  been  not  a little 
abused,  and  made  ancillary  to  mere  booka 
making.  There  may  be  some  danger  of 
the  like  result  in  local  ” associations,” 
though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Almost  any  contemporary  notabilities  may 
be  dragged  into  a man’s  “ Life  and 
Tinges;”  but  there  must  be  something 
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more  than  co-existence  requisite  to  form  a 
local  “ association. The  leading  features 
of  the  history  of  Wilton,  in  its  earliest 
ages,  are  that  it  was  the  see  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  bishop  and  the  capital  of  the 
county.  In  medieval  times,  when  super- 
seded in  these  respects  by  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Salisbury,  it  w'as  principally  dis- 
tinguished as  the  site  of  a rich  and  aristo- 
cratic nunnery.  But  it  is  after  the  disso- 
lution, when  the  monastic  property  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Herberts, 
that  its  most  interesting  “ associations” 
commence.  Wilton  was  the  birthplace  of 
Massinger,  whose  father  was  one  of  the 
principal  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Spenser  is  presumed  to  have  been  an 
honoured  guest ; and  Shakspere  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  attended  with  his  company 
of  comedians  to  perform  a play  before  King 
James  at  that  monarch’s  first  visit  in 
1603.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whose  sister  Mary 
was  the  accomplished  mistress  of  Wil- 
ton, is  known  to  have  written  his  Arcadia 
within  these  beauteous  domains,  and  to 
have  borrowed  many  of  its  descriptive 
portions  from  the  features  they  displayed. 
By  a very  passable  ‘ ‘ association  ’ ’ Mr. 
Smith  moves  us  in  one  of  his  chapters  to 
the  neighbouring  parsonage  of  Bemertoii, 
where  the  pious  kinsman  of  the  Pem- 
brokes,  George  Herbert,  was  tending  his 
humble  flock  and  cherishing  his  devotional 
muse.  From  these  materials,  assisted  by 
incidental  sketches  of  ancient  manners, 
Mr-  Smith  has  composed  a very  agreeable 
work.  Indeed,  his  original  writing  is  in 
many  respects  better  than  his  quotations  ; 
w'e  allude  to  the  very  imaginative  descrip- 
tion of  Sidney’s  funeral*  attributed  to 
Mr.  C.  Knight  and  to  Mr.  Hazlitt’s 
account  of  “ the  family  Vandyck.”  From 
Hazlitt’s  extravagance  in  asserting  that 
to  be  the  only  good  picture  at  Wilton, 
Mr.  Smith  takes  the  precaution  to  dis- 
sent; and,  though  he  has  not  entered 
fully  into  the  works  of  art,  he  has  added  a 
catalogue  of  the  pictures,  and  an  abstract 
of  Mr.  C.  Newton’s  valuable  criticisms 
upon  the  statuary,  which  were  prepared 
for  the  Arch  geological  Institute  in  1849. 
In  another  matter  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
misled.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  stood  for 
knight  of  the  shire  of  Berkshire  in  1649, 
and  an  amusing  election  squib  was  issued 
on  the  occasion,  professing  to  give  the 
speeches  of  the  rival  candidates,  which 
our  present  author  has  regarded  as  a veri- 

% — 

* The  aldermen  in  their  violet  gowns 
(then  customary  for  mourning)  are  trans- 
lated into  “ a vast  procession  of  authori- 
ties in  solemn  purple;  ” and  the  city  train- 
bands  are  mentioned  as  the  “ most  im- 
pressive ” part  of  the  cavalcade. 
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table  historical  document ! Mr.  Smith 
(pp.  54,  7 4,)  repeats  the  old  statement, 
that  Wilton  House  was  designed  by  Hans 
Holbein  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.  Mr.  Britton  has  judiciously  ob- 
served that  “ there  is  no  authority  for 
the  assertion  that  Holbein  designed  more 
than  the  porch  ” which  goes  by  his  name 
(Aubrey’s  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire, 
p.  83,  note)  ; and  we  believe  there  are  no 
other  traces  of  that  master’s  hand  to  be 
seen  at  Wilton  — excepting  his  portraits 
of  the  first  Earl  and  of  the  father  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  house  was  chiefly 
built,  as  Aubrey  tells  us,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  ; materially  altered  in  the  time 
of  Chai'les  I.  from  the  designs  of  a French 
architect  named  Solomon  de  Cans;  and, 
having  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1648,  restored  under  the  superintendence 
of  Webb,  the  pupil  of  Inigo  Jones.  These 
and  other  interesting  particulars  are  given 
in  Aubrey’s  book,  recently  printed  for  the 
Wiltshire  Topographical  Society : and, 
though  they  are  not  entirely  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Smith,  we  regret  that  he  has  placed 
so  much  of  them  in  an  appendix  of  notes 
instead  of  weaving  them  into  his  text. 
Possibly  his  acquaintance  with  them  was 
not  so  early  as  was  desirable.  These  mat- 
ters may  be  rectified  in  the  next  edition 
of  “Wilton  and  its  Associations.”  It  is 
embellished  by  numerous  woodcuts*,  in- 
cluding several  cleverly  executed  portraits. 


The  Poems  of  Schiller,  complete ; in- 
cluding all  his  early  suppressed  pieces  : 
attempted  in  English  by  Edgar  Alfred 
Bowring.  8w.  {J.  W.Parker.) — This  very 
modest  volume  has  great  merit.  It  de- 
serves to  meet  with  much  encouragement, 
for  it  is  a truthful  as  well  as  a poetical  ren- 
dering. We  have  no  room  for  criticism  or 
extract,  but  the  vigour  of  the  translation 
may  be  judged  from  a few  words  extracted 
from  the  Hymn  to  Joy. 

Joy  from  Truth’s  own  glass  of  fire 
Sweetly  on  the  searcher  smiles  ; 

Lest  on  Virtue’s  steep  he  tire, 

Joy  the  tedious  path  beguiles. 

High  on  Faith’s  bright  hill  before  us. 
See  her  banner  proudly  wave  1 

Joy,  too,  swells  the  Angel’s  chorus— 
Bursts  the  bondage  of  the  grave  ! 

CHORUS. 

Mortals,  meekly  wait  for  Heaven  ! 
Suffer  on  in  patient  love  ! 

In  the  starry  realms  above. 

Bright  rewards  by  God  are  given. 

The  Talbot  Case.  An  authoritative 
and  succinct  account  from  1839  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  Judgment,  with  notes 
and  observations,  and  a preface  by  the  Rev. 
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M.  Hobart  Seymour,  M.A.  \^mo.  {See- 
leys,) 1851. — In  its  historical  character  the 
Talbot  case  may  be  regarded  in  a two-fold 
aspect ; first,  as  exemplifying  the  means 
by  which  the  church  of  Rome  acquires  its 
great  hold  upon  the  property  of  every 
country  in  which  it  is  allowed  its  free 
course  ; and,  secondly,  as  explaining  the 
ease  with  which,  in  our  own  country,  and 
in  many  other  countries,  during  revolu- 
tionary periods,  the  people  have  been  in- 
duced to  sanction  a resumption  of  the 
property  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
possession  of  the  monasteries.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour has  prefixed  to  this  report  of  the 
Talbot  case  some  very  useful  information 
respecting  the  monasticsystem  as  practised 
in  our  own  and  other  countries. 


Illustrated  Ditties  of  the  Olden  Time. 
Small  4to,  {Folthorp,  Brighton).  There 
have  been  several  editions  of  Nursery 
Rhymes  within  these  few  years,  some 
curious  to  the  literary  antiquary,  and 
others  very  attractive  for  their  pretty  pic- 
tures. The  present  is  distinguished  by  its 
very  graceful  and  delicate  etchings,  which 
are  characterized  at  once  by  fancy  and  pure 
taste.  Neither  artist’s  nor  editor’s  name 
is  attached : but  the  volume  is  dedicated 
by.  a mother  to  her  daughter.  It  is  really 
too  charming  a book  to  be  destroyed  in 
the  nursery,  and  may  be  recommended  to 
children  of  a greater  growth  as  suggesting 
the  most  delightful  reminiscences  of  their 
earlier  years. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

May  21.  The  prize  for  an  English 
poem  on  a sacred  subject  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Rev.  John  George  Sheppard,  M.A. 
of  Wadham  college.  The  subject  was 
“ St.  Paul  at  Athens,”  and  this  is  the  first 
time  of  its  being  awarded. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Person  Prize  for  the  best  trans- 
lation of  a passage  in  Shakspere  into 
Greek  verse  has  been  adjudged  to  George 
Morley,  of  St.  John’s  college.  Subject 
from  Henry  IV.  part  ii.  act.  iv.  scene  4. 

The  Camden  Medal  for  the  best  ex- 
ercise in  Latin  hexameter  verse  is  ad- 
judged to  F.  V.  Hawkins,  of  Trinity 
college.  Subject — Scythia. 

Sir  William  Browne’s  medals  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  odes  have  both  been 
adjudged  to  the  same  gentleman.  Sub- 
jects— Greek  ode  — “ Oraculorum  de- 
fectio  Latin  ode — “ Carolus  Albertus 
Sardinise  Rex.”  The  medal  for  the  epi- 
grams was  not  adjudged. 

The  Norrisian  Prize  to  the  author  of 
the  best  essay  on  a sacred  subject  has 
been  adjudged  to  Benjamin  Atkinson 
Irving,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  col- 
lege. Subject — “ The  traces  discernible 
in  Holy  Scripture  of  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  character  of  the  Hebrews  by  their 
residence  in  Egypt.” 


ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

June  2.  At  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
this  Society  the  usual  annual  reports  were 
read.  During  the  past  year,  the  additions 
to  the  collections  of  the  Society  have  been 
Gsnt.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


exceedingly  numerous,  among  which  is  a 
munificent  gift  from  the  Imperial  Geo- 
graphical Institute  of  Austria,  of  a series 
of  maps  at  present  at  the  World's  Exhibi- 
tion at  Hyde  Park.  A valuable  bequest 
of  instruments  by  the  late  Robert  Shed- 
den,  a fellow  of  the  society,  has  also  been 
received. 

The  royal  donation  for  the  “ Encourage- 
ment of  Geographical  Science  and  Dis- 
covery ” has  been  this  year  divided  be- 
tween Dr.  George  Wallin,  of  Finland,  for 
his  travels  through  Arabia,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Brunner,  for  his  explorations  in 
the  north-west  portion  of  the  middle  is- 
land of  New  Zealand,  both  of  which  were 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  So- 
ciety’s Journal.  The  Journal  itself, 
owing  to  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
Society,  has  been  largely  increased  in  size 
and  value. 

The  President,  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth, 
read  a summary  of  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphy during  the  past  year  ; and  enume- 
rated the  papers  read  during  the  session. 
Attention  was  primarily  directed  to  the 
papers  by  Col.  H.  Yorke  and  Dr.  Buist 
of  Bombay,  on  the  use  of  the  Aneroid. 
At  the  Swansea  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  in  1848,  this  instrument  was 
introduced  as  a means  both  for  meteoro- 
logical observations  and  for  obtaining  dif- 
ferences of  level.  On  a close  examination, 
however,  the  President  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  further  improvement  was 
necessary  before  the  instrument  could  be 
trusted  otherwise  than  as  a journeyman  to 
the  Torricellian  tube.  To  be  used  with 
success  it  should  be  tested  by  comparison 
with  a barometer  at  three  different  and 
distant  parts  of  the  scale,  before  and  after 
K 
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the  observations.  The  President  next 
gave  an  elaborate  account  of  the  progress 
of  geography  in  the  different  quarters  of 
the  globe,  noticing  the  labours  of  the 
hydrographic  office  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Ordnance  survey,  and  the  geological  sur- 
vey. Various  maps  by  Arrowsmith  were 
commended,  and  the  elaborate  physical 
maps  by  Mr.  Patermann,  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  one  by  the  same  gentleman  of 
Borneo  ; as  was  the  bold  attempt  made  by 
Mr.  Wyld  to  impart  a knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy to  the  million,  by  the  construction 
of  his  gigantic  globe  in  Leicester-square. 
The  merits  of  the  geographical  publica- 
tions of  the  year  by  Knight,  Blackie,  Ful- 
lerton, &c.  were  enumerated.  At  the 
close  of  his  summary  of  Africa,  the  Presi- 
dent, regretting  the  undignified  contro- 
versies respecting  the  rise  and  course  of 
the  Nile,  unhesitatingly  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  no  European  traveller  had  yet 
seen  the  source  of  the  true  White  Nile. 
The  address  concluded  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  President’s  gratification  in 
surrendering  the  charge  of  the  society  to 
his  well-tried  and  experienced  friend.  Sir 
Roderick  I.  Murchison.  An  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  services  of  Capt. 
W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  was  passed,  together 
with  a desire  that  the  address  just  read  be 
printed  and  extensively  circulated.  The 
dinner,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison,  supported  by  several  Foreign 
Ambassadors  and  Commissioners  to  the 
Great  Exhibition,  was  held  at  the  Thatched 
House,  and  numerously  attended. 


ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

May  17.  The  anniversary  was  held. 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  President, in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  council  contained 
special  notice  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  C. 
W.  W.  Wynn,  its  first  President,  and  of 
Captain  Newbold,  a material  contributor 
to  the  publications  of  the  Society.  Al- 
lusion was  made  to  the  efforts  of  Framjee 
Cowasjee  for  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
by  the  general  education  of  the  people, 
and  especially  by  the  introduction  of 
improved  methods  of  agriculture,  which 
has  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  the 
Lord  Leicester  of  India.  The  report  then 
gave  some  notice  of  the  progress  of  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  decipherment  as  car- 
ried out  by  Col.  Rawlinson,  and  now  in 
the  course  of  communication  to  the  world 
by  the  Society.  Colonel  Rawlinson  is 
of  opinion  that  the  inscriptions  at  Behis- 
ttin  extend  over  a period  of  1,000  years — 
from  B.c.  2,000  to  1,000;  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians was  strictly  Astral  or  Sabsean  f 
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and,  as  he  finds  among  the  gods  the  names 
of  Belus,  Ninus,  and  Semiramis,  he  thinks 
that  the  dynasties  given  by  the  Greeks 
were,  in  fact,  lists  of  mythological  names. 
The  geography  of  Western  Asia,  as  it  was 
4,000  years  ago,  appears  to  be  clearly 
made  out.  Colonel  Rawlinson  finds  a king 
of  Cadytis,  or  Jerusalem,  named  Kanun, 
a tributary  of  the  king  who  built  the  palace 
of  Khursabad,  warring  with  a Pharaoh  of 
Egypt,  and  defeating  his  armies  on  the 
south  frontier  of  Palestine.  The  Meshec 
and  Tubal  of  Scripture  were  dwelling  in 
North  Syria,  the  Hittites  held  the  centre 
of  the  province,  and  the  commercial  cities 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Gaza  and  Acre 
flourished  on  the  coasts.  Col.  Rawlinson 
undertakes  to  identify  every  province  and 
city  named  in  the  inscriptions. 

The  report  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee  mentioned  the  production  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  Travels  of  Ev- 
liya  Effendi,  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Haji 
Khalfse  Lexicon,  and  of  the  Makamat  of 
Hariri.  The  Committee  has  accepted 
from  Col.  Rawlinson  the  offer  of  a trans- 
lation of  the  valuable  and  rare  geographi- 
cal work  of  Yakut  ; and  is  about  to 
proceed  with  the  third  and  concluding 
volume  of  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy’s  Histoire 
de  la  Litt^rature  Hindoui  et  Hindoustani, 
including  a Memoir  on  Hindustani  Songs, 
with  numerous  translations.  The  report 
concluded  with  noticing  the  presentation 
of  William  the  Fourth’s  gold  medal  to 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  to  Oriental  literature 
generally,  and  especially  in  testimony  of 
the  merits  of  his  translation  of  the  Vishnu 
Purana.  The  report  of  the  committee  for 
publishing  Oriental  Texts  lamented  the 
inadequacy  of  their  funds  to  carry  on  the 
valuable  works  proposed  for  publication 
with  as  much  activity  as  they  could  wish, 
—but  stated  that  progress  was  making 
with  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy’s  edition  of  the 
Mantac  ut  Tayr,  and  with  Mr.  Morley’s 
History  of  the  Ghaznawi  Sultans,  by  Bai- 
hakki. 

Dr.  Bird  submitted  the  Auditors’  Re- 
port, which  was  not  encouraging,  for  it 
showed  that  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Society  in  the  publication  of  the  labours 
of  Col.  Rawlinson  were,  in  fact,  so  much 
in  actual  excess  of  its  income.  The  re- 
port recommended  that  the  fee  of  five 
guineas  paid'on  admission  into  the  Society 
should  be  abolished,  to  which  proposal 
the  meeting  assented  by  a large  majority, 
and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  de- 
liver series  of  evening  lectures  on  some  of 
the  more  interesting  and  popular  subjects 
of  Oriental  research.  The  elections  of 
officers  and  council  then  took  place,  the 
former  being  all  re-chosen. 
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May  1.  J.  Payne  Collier,  esq.  V.P.] 

Charles  Roach  Smith,  esq.  exhibited  an 
ancient  vase  and  a specimen  of  the  Fran- 
cisca,  or  Frankish  battle-axe,  presented  to 
him  by  the  Abbe  Cochet  of  Dieppe,  who 
discovered  them  in  the  Merovingian  Ceme- 
tery at  Evermeu  near  Dieppe.  Mr.  Smith 
also  exhibited  a coloured  drawing  of  Me- 
rovingian buckles,  found  at  Rambouillet, 
forwarded  to  him  by  M.  Charles  Dufour, 
of  Amiens. 

A note  from  John  Bruce,  Esq.  Trea- 
surer, was  read,  accompanying  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  ancient  picture,  on  panel,  re- 
presenting the  entry  of  the  Imperialist 
army  into  Rome,  A.D.  1527,  under  the 
command  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon, 
the  property  of  Philip  Hardwick,  esq. 
R.A.  F S.A.  The  title  given  to  the  pic- 
ture itself  is  “ Roma  Caput  Mundi.”  The 
style  of  art  is  unquestionably  that  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ; and  the  costume,  arms, 
and  armour  of  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground indicate  the  same  period.  Changes 
took  place  in  several  of  the  buildings  re- 
presented within  a comparatively  few 
years  after  1527,  which  changes  are  not 
shown  in  this  picture.  St.  Peter’s  is 
without  the  dome,  which  was  partially 
completed  before  the  death  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  1569.  The  gate  here  termed 
Porta  S.  Agneta  was  termed  Porta  Pia 
after  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pius  IV.  who  reigned 
from  1559  to  1565.  The  columns  of  Tra- 
jan and  Antonine,  here  termed  adriana 
and  OCTAVIANA,  are  represented  without 
the  colossal  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  placed  upon  them  by  Sixtus  IV. 
Many  other  circumstances  of  this  kind 
might  be  enumerated. 

W.  B.  Dickinson,  esq.  of  Leamington, 
exhibited  three  specimens  of  Peruvian  an- 
tiquity, at  present  in  the  possession  of 
John  Power,  esq.  of  that  place : obtained 
many  years  ago  from  an  aboriginal  Peru- 
vian tomb  ; namely,  a fillet  of  beaten  gold, 
measuring  four  feet  and  half  an  inch  ; a 
gold  plate,  measuring  three  inches  by  two 
inches;  and  a small  gold  figure  or  idol, 
which  had  evidently  been  cut  in  two  by  a 
chisel  or  other  sharp  instrument,  stated  to 
have  been  so  mutilated  by  the  natives  at 
the  time  of  its  removal.  The  weight  of 
this  half  figure  is  two  pennyweights  thir- 
teen grains. 

William  Dickson,  esq.  F.S.A.  commu- 
nicated a rough  sketch  of  some  discoveries 
lately  made  at  the  castle  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  These  consisted  of  the  south- 
west tower,  and  of  two  pointed  archways, 


which  had  been  entirely  covered  with 
earth,  and,  till  opened  for  the  construction 
of  a railway,  were  unknown. 

May  8.  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  V.P. 

Thomas  Hordern  Whitaker,  esq.  ex- 
hibited the  top  stone  of  a Quern  found  at 
Ribchester,  near  the  place  where  a large 
Roman  altar  to  Apollo  was  discovered, 
which  is  now  placed  on  the  bridge  at  St. 
John’s  college,  Cambridge. 

George  Richard  Corner,  esq.  F.S.A. 
presented  to  the  society  a carved  alabaster 
tablet  representing  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus,  apparently  of  the  16th  century, 
exactly  similar  in  point  of  character  of 
art  to  the  three  sculptured  tablets  already 
in  the  Society’s  possession,  described  in 
p.  29  of  the  Catalogue  of  their  Museum. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  communicated  a Me- 
morial preserved  among  the  Burghley  Pa- 
pers in  the  British  Museum  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  the  Warden  and  Engraver  of  the 
Mint  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  upon  the 
ancient  manner  in  which  the  royal  and 
other  seals  of  England  were  made,  and 
complaining  of  the  customers,  alnagers, 
and  other  officers,  who  in  many  places  had 
caused  their  seals  to  be  engraved  contrary 
to  ancient  usage,  and  to  the  deceiving  and 
defrauding  the  Queen’s  subjects. 

John  Vonge  Akerman,  esq.  communi- 
cated the  transcript  of  a paper  belonging 
to  the  Rev.  Adam  Baynes,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  ancestor  of  the  same  name, 
who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Parliament 
army  during  the  great  civil  war,  entitled 
“ The  Case  of  the  Prisoners  of  the  Royal 
Prison  of  the  Tower  of  London,  humbly 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Par- 
liament.’’ It  is  a remonstrance  against 
many  exactions  and  hardships  ; and  the 
date  from  internal  evidence  appears  to 
have  been  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  soon 
after  1666  or  7. 

A second  communication  was  made 
from  Sir  Henry  Ellis  respecting  the  com- 
pulsory, and  in  some  cases  enticed,  sub- 
stitution of  new  for  ancient  charters  of 
corporations  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL 
and  James  II.  introductory  of  a letter 
from  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  to  the 
mayor  of  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire,  dated 
Sept.  16,  1684,  preserved  among  the 
Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

May  15.  J.  Payne  Collier,  esq.  V.P. 

Mr.  Cove  Jones  exhibited  a silver  ring 
bearing  the  device  of  two  hands  joined, 
with  the  motto  of  Chaucer’s  prioress, 
“ Amor  viucit  omnia.” 

Mr.  Bernhard  Smith  exhibited  some  cu- 
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rious  bronze  fibulse,  one  of  them  remark- 
able for  the  contrivance  to  hold  the  acus 
in  its  place  by  a sliding  ring. 

Mr.  Akerman,  the  resident  Secretary, 
offered  some  remarks  on  nine  out  of  a set 
of  twelve  roundels  or  fruit  trenchers,  three 
being  missing,  exhibited  to  the  Society  by 
Colonel  Sykes.  Like  other  specimens  of 
those  now  obsolete  objects,  they  were 
painted  on  one  side  only,  the  other  being 
left  quite  bare.  The  figures  painted  upon 
them  represent  individuals  of  different 
grades  of  life  in  the  costume  of  the  time 
of  James  the  First ; around  each  figure 
are  two  lines  of  verse,  some  of  them  quaint 
and  pithy  enough. — At  the  next  meeting 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  pointed  out  that  these 
verses  are  to  be  seen  (including  the  three 
missing  characters)  in  a musical  work  by 
John  Maynard,  lutanist,  entitled  “The 
XII.  Wonders  of  the  World,”  fol.  1611. 
In  the  Catalogue  of  Music  in  the  British 
Museum  is  a memorandum  attributing 
their  composition  to  Sir  John  Davis. 

Colonel  Sykes  exhibited  at  the  same 
time  a silver  plate,  about  a foot  in  height, 
by  eight  inches  broad,  representing  the 
embossed  figure  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel. This  plate  was  found  near  Dunge- 
ness,  and  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
some  Russian  vessel  wrecked  at  that  spot. 

Mr.  Collier  communicated  some  further 
particulars  relative  to  the  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  relating  to  the  period 
between  1584  and  1592. 

May  22.  Capt.  W.  H.  *Smyth,  V.P. 

Thomas  Barrett  Lennard,  esq.  M.P. 
was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Thomas  Reveley,  esq.  of  Kendal,  pre- 
sented a fibula  vestiaria,  and  a torquis, 
both  of  silver,  found  in  April  1847,  in  a 
crevice  of  the  lime-stbne  rock,  on  the 
north  side  of  Orton  Scar,  in  the  parish  of 
Crosby  Ravensworth,  in  Westmorland. 
Mr.  Reveley  likewise  presented  to  the 
Society’s  museum  a silver  coin  of  Lucius 
Verus,  found  a few  years  ago  in  the  same 
parish.  These  several  articles,  he  con- 
ceives, furnish  evidence  of  the  line  of  the 
Roman  Iter  from  Bremetonacse  north- 
wards. Mr.  Reveley  also  presented  a 
penny  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  two 
pennies  of  the  Conqueror,  found,  with 
many  others,  in  1834,  in  digging  a grave 
in  the  Church  of  Betham,  in  Westmor- 
land : and  a British  coin  stated  to  have 
been  found  at  Huddersfield. 

Henry  Campkin,  esq.  exhibited  to  the 
Society  a document,  a power  of  attorney, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt. 

A letter  from  John  Adey  Repton,  esq. 
F.S.A.  was  read,  upon  the  construction  of 
timber  arches,  which  he  observed  to  be 
very  different  from  those  executed  in  stone 
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or  brick.  This  paper  was  accompanied 
by  a drawing,  representing  in  one  view 
specimens  of  different  periods,  ranging 
from  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  to  that  of 
James  I. 

Beriah  Botfield,  esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited  a 
small  Byzantine  coffer  of  early  mosaic 
work,  conjectured  to  be  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century. 

The  resident  Secretary  then  read  the 
opening  of  another  communication  from 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  being  a narrative  of  the 
principal  Naval  Expeditions  of  English 
Fleets,  beginning  with  that  against  the 
Spanish  armada  in  1588,  down  to  1603, 
preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Titus  B. 
VIII.  strongly  mixed  with  contemporary 
feeling  and  contemporary  anecdote.  Each 
expedition  is  commented  upon  in  a sepa- 
rate section. 

May  29.  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  Pres. 

M.  Pulski  exhibited  two  bronzes,  one 
of  them  apparently  of  a boxer,  of  fine 
Roman  work. 

Mr.  Akerman,  the  resident  secretary, 
read  a memoir  “On  the  Weapons  of  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  tribes.”  His  pur- 
pose was  to  review  the  evidence  we  pos- 
sess, rather  than  to  offer  any  conjecture 
or  theory  of  his  own.  In  the  infancy  of 
nations  the  weapon  which  served  the  hun- 
ter in  the  chase  was  the  same  as  that 
wielded  in  war.  The  stone  hatchets,  ham 
mers,  chisels,  and  lance-heads  of  the  pri- 
mitive races  of  Britain  and  the  European 
continent  resemble  very  closely  those  of 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  remote  coun- 
tries. Two  stone  hatchets,  brought  from 
Australia,  were  remarkable  as  being  iden- 
tical with  the  European  axe  and  hammer 
heads  of  the  primeval  period.  The  weapons 
of  bronze  discovered  in  the  Celtic  tumuli  of 
the  continent  resemble  not  only  those 
found  in  Britain,  but  also  those  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany.  The  leaf-shaped 
swords  of  bronze  are  evidently  of  a suc- 
ceeding period,  and  were  perhaps  casts 
from  the  weapons  of  a more  civilized 
people.  They  were  probably  the  descrip- 
tion of  swords  used  by  the  Gauls  against 
the  Romans,  b.  c.  223,  when  Polybius 
states  that  their  swords  bent  like  a strigil. 
The  account  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the 
weapons  of  the  Germans  is  calculated  to 
perplex  the  archaeologist.  In  his  Germa- 
nia the  great  historian  speaks  of  the  short 
spears  or  javelins  of  these  people,  but  in 
the  Annals  Germanicus  is  made  to  con- 
trast the  long  unwieldy  spear  of  the  Ger- 
mans with  the  effective  pilum  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  other  writers, 
were  cited  to  show  that  brass  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  civilised 
nations,  down  to  at  least  the  end  of  the 
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fifth  century  b.  c.  The  Romans  did  not 
bury  arms  with  their  dead,  and  hence  we 
have  no  positive  monumental  data  of  the 
adoption  of  iron.  The  graves  of  the 
Franks  in  Gaul  are  found  to  resemble 
very  closely  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  their  contents  prove  them  to  have 
been  the  cemeteries  of  kindred  races.  The 
axe,  however,  which  is  so  often  found  in 
the  Frank  graves,  is  rarely  found  in  those 
explored  in  this  county.  In  the  numerous 
barrows  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  ex- 
plored by  the  writer  and  by  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  both  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  but 
few  arms  were  discovered,  and  not  a single 
specimen  of  the  Frank  axe  or  francisca, 
although  one  or  two  examples,  exhibited 
to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Rolfe  of  Sand- 
wich, have  been  found  in  the  graves  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet.  On  the  contrary,  the 
graves  of  the  Franks,  explored  in  France 
by  the  Abbd  Cochet  and  others,  contained 
swords,  axes,  spear-heads,  and  large  knives, 
a fact  which  appears  to  show  that  every 
Frank  was  a soldier,  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxon — protected  by  his  insular  position 
— became  changed  in  habits  and  manners, 
and  took  to  the  pastoral  life.  In  many  of 
the  tumuli  of  the  South  Downs  the  writer 
had  discovered  merely  a small  knife.  Still 
axes  like  those  wielded  by  the  Franks 
were  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings  ; when  William  caused 
a feigned  retreat  to  be  sounded,  the  Saxons, 
says  the  Norman  chronicler,  pursued  them, 
each  with  his  axe  suspended  from  his  neck, 
a description  which  would  well  apply  to 
the  peculiar  axe  called  the  francisca.  The 
barbed  pilum  called  the  angou,  mentioned 
by  Agathias  as  used  with  tremendous  effect 
by  the  Franks,  has  never  been  discovered 
in  any  of  their  graves  in  France.  That 
the  Anglo-Saxons  held  the  bow  in  con- 
tempt, or  considered  it  the  missile  engine 
of  the  robber,  or  of  one  who  lurked  in 
ambush,  seems  evident  from  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  verses  quoted  from  the  Exeter 
Book,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  there 
being  no  archers  in  the  army  that  opposed 
the  Normans  at  Hastings.  The  reading 
of  this  communication  was  accompanied 
by  a very  interesting  exhibition  of  wea- 
pons of  various  countries,  illustrating  the 
three  periods  specially  treated  of. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

June  6.  The  Hon.  Richard  Neville, 
V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, communicated  an  account  of  the  re- 
cent discovery  of  numerous  relics  of  the 
Roman  period,  at  Studley  Priory,  Oxford- 
shire, accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  a 


large  assemblage  of  specimens  of  ancient 
fictile  ware,  from  Samian  of  the  most  en- 
riched character  to  the  most  ordinary  fa- 
brication of  late  Romano-British  date. 
These  remains  were  sent  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Lady  Croke,  of  Studley  Priory, 
in  whose  possession  they  remain.  Ves- 
tiges of  a work,  apparently  a paved  Roman 
way,  had  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  excavations,  and  further  dis- 
coveries are  anticipated. 

Mr.  Birch  offered  some  observations  on 
certain  interesting  objects  which  had  been 
brought  under  his  notice,  being  stamps 
and  moulds  for  the  fabrication  of  ancient 
pottery.  They  are  of  exceedingly  rare  oc- 
currence, but  some  specimens,  as  he  re- 
marked, exist  in  the  Musde  Ceramique, 
formed  by  the  late  M.  Brongniart,  at 
Sevres  : these  were  discovered  at  Rhein- 
zabern  and  in  Auvergne.  The  relics  ex- 
hibited ai'e  of  a very  coarse  style  of  art, 
but  serve  to  illustrate  the  processes  of  an- 
cient fabrication,  hitherto  very  imperfectly 
understood.  They  will  be  deposited  in 
the  Collection  at  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Wynne  gave  a relation  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  recent  investigations  at  Castell 
Bere,  Merionethshire,  a fortress  of  im- 
portance prior  to  the  conquest  of  Wales 
by  Edward  I.  who  remamed  there  for 
some  days  in  1284,  but  subsequently  it 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  neglected, 
and  it  is  now  so  overgrown  with  trees  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  can  with 
difficulty  be  traced.  Mr.  Wynne  had  un- 
dertaken some  excavations  on  the  site,  and 
brought  to  light  the  remains  of  architec- 
tural details,  columns,  capitals,  and  sculp- 
tured ornaments,  of  the  Early-English 
period,  of  great  beauty  in  execution  : he 
had  found  numerous  objects,  arrow-heads, 
knives  and  weapons,  the  horns  of  red-deer 
in  abundance,  with  other  relics,  of  which 
he  exhibited  those  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice. He  laid  before  the  meeting  also 
some  portions,  in  red  sand-stone,  of  the 
walls  of  Gatacre,  Shropshire,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  family  of  that  name.  These 
walls  appeared  to  have  been  coated  with  a 
coarsely  vitrified  encrustation  ; and  he  ob- 
served that  this  vitrification  extended  even 
to  the  joints  of  the  masonry,  a peculiarity 
of  construction  seemingly  without  parallel 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Franks  called  attention  to  the  re- 
markable fact  stated  by  Major  Rawlinson, 
that  he  had  discovered,  in  the  course  of 
his  late  investigations  in  the  East,  certain 
sculptured  stones,  which,  after  being  chi- 
selled, had  been  coated  with  a vitrified 
crust.  The  vitrified  forts  in  Scotland  ap- 
pear to  present  some  analogy  in  their  con- 
struction with  the  curious  peculiarity  no- 
ticed in  Shropshire  by  Mr.  Wynne. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver  communicated  a 
detailed  pedigree  and  memorials  of  the 
Courtenay  family,  accompanied  by  tran- 
scripts of  the  wills  and  original  unpub- 
lished documents  connected  with  that 
noble  house. 

Mr.  Holmes  sent  a transcript  of  another 
curious  paper  relating  to  the  history  of 
Anthony  Babington,  whose  letter,  suppli- 
cating the  mercy  of  Elizabeth,  had  been 
brought  before  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Burtt 
at  a previous  meeting.  The  document 
now  produced  is  the  draft  of  a Proclama- 
tion for  the  apprehension  of  Babington 
and  his  fellow  conspirators,  corrected  by 
the  pen  of  Burghley,  and  in  great  part  in 
his  own  hand-writing.  It  is  preserved  in 
one  of  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  He  observed 
that  the  letter  communicated  by  Mr.  Burtt 
appeared  to  have  been  printed  in  the  State 
Trials,  from  a transcript  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  The  existence  of  the  ori- 
ginal letter  had  not  been  ascertained,  after 
most  careful  inquiries.  The  curious  cir- 
cumstance appeared  by  the  Proclamation 
now  brought  under  consideration,  that 
portraits  of  the  conspirators  were  ordered 
by  Burghley  to  be  circulated,  in  order  to 
render  their  escape  the  more  difficult,  and 
deprive  those  who  should  harbour  them  of 
any  ground  of  excuse  on  the  plea  of  igno- 
rance. Some  conversation  ensuing  in  re- 
gard to  this  singular  precaution,  which  is 
added  in  the  draft  of  the  Proclamation  by 
Lord  Burghley ’s  own  hand,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Gray  observed  that  similar  means  had  been 
adopted  by  Government  to  ensure  the  ap- 
prehension of  Lady  Ogilvie,  the  heroine  of 
the  young  Chevalier’s  Rebellion  in  1745, 
pictures  of  her  being  sent  to  the  various 
sea-ports,  to  be  taken  on  board  any  ship, 
in  case  of  a lady  unknown  demanding  pas- 
sage. One  of  these  portraits  was  actually 
brought  into  the  vessel  in  which  she  es- 
caped, and  placed  in  Lady  Ogilvie’s  hands ; 
upon  which  she  remarked,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  that  it  was  a striking  like- 
ness, and  that  with  such  a guide  they  could 
not  fail  to  discover  the  lady. 

Mr.  Edward  Hoare,  of  Cork,  commu- 
nicated a note  of  the  discovery  of  two  an- 
cient cups  or  chalices,  of  mixed  white 
metal,  now  in  his  collection,  and  found 
last  year  at  a depth  of  six  feet,  near  the 
ruins  of  Kilcoleman  Castle,  co.  Cork. 
The  spot  where  these  vessels  were  brought 
to  light  had  been  regarded  as  the  site  of  a 
burial-place  connected  with  that  fortress. 
The  castle  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  property  and  residence  of  the  poet 
Spenser,  and  the  place  where,  it  is  believed, 
great  portion  of  the  “ Faerie  Queene  ” was 
composed.  Mr.  Hoare  sent  drawings  of 
these  chalices,  of  unusual  fashion.  Mr. 
Octavius  Morgan  considered  the  type  of 
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their  form  to  be  of  an  early  character,  and 
pointed  out  some  mazer  bowls  of  ancient 
date,  examples  presenting  features  of  ana- 
logy with  these  Irish  cups  of  metal. 

Mr.  Morgan  offered  some  observations 
on  a collection  of  Viatoria^  travelling  sun- 
dials or  “journey  rings,’’  which  he  laid 
before  the  Society : and  he  produced  at 
the  same  time  an  interesting  astrolabe, 
date  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of 
which  he  had  recently  become  possessed. 

Dr.  Charlton,  of  Newcastle,  brought  for 
the  examination  of  the  Society,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  a 
MS.  volume  of  considerable  interest,  com- 
prising the  service  for  the  blessing  of 
“ cramp-rings,”  and  that  used  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Touching  for  the  Evil.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  book  are  emblazoned 
the  arms  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  an  illu- 
mination represents  that  queen  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  with  a salver  of  the  rings 
on  each  side  of  her.  This  part  of  the  vo- 
lume is  entitled, — “ Certayn  Prayors  to 
be  used  by  the  Quenes  heighnes  in  the 
Consecration  of  the  Crampe  Rynges.”  In 
a second  illumination,  preceding  the  cere- 
monial for  the  “ heling,”  Mary  again 
appears  placing  her  hands  on  the  neck  of 
a diseased  person,  presented  to  her  by  the 
chaplain.  Andrew  Boorde,  in  his  “ Intro- 
duction to  Knowledge,”  mentions  the  hal- 
lowing of  cramp-rings  by  the  sovereign  of 
England  as  an  usage  annually  observed. 

Mr.  Augustus  Franks  gave  an  account 
of  a most  elaborate  specimen  of  German 
chasing  in  silver,  a large  medallion,  exe- 
cuted about  1535  by  Heinric  Reitz,  of 
Leipsic  : another  work  of  the  same  skilful 
artist  was  produced  by  Mr.  Morgan,  made 
by  order  of  John  Frederic  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony. Several  pieces  of  plate  were  exhi- 
bited, of  unusual  character,  especially  a 
large  covered  salt,  by  Miss  Ffarington, 
and  five  remarkable  salvers,  brought  by 
Mr.  Rolls.  They  were  found  in  the  mint 
at  Lima,  where  they  had  been  deposited 
as  bullion,  and  are  enriched  with  designs 
of  flowers  and  fruit  in  high  relief.  This 
fine  plate  is  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  South  Americans,  under  the 
influence  of  Spanish  taste. 

Mr.  Bird  sent  various  objects  of  inter- 
est : amongst  which  was  an  inedited  grant 
to  Byknacre  Priory,  Essex,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  with  seal  appended,  in 
perfect  preservation.  Also,  some  good 
examples  of  ancient  pottery  and  stone 
ware,  &c. 

Mr.  Colnaghi  presented  to  the  Society 
a fac-simile  cast  from  a remarkable  head- 
piece  of  steel,  chased  with  subjects  in  the 
classical  style  of  design,  a production  of 
the  highest  skill  of  the  Italian  armourers 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  original 
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had  recently  come  into  his  possession  with 
a magnificent  suit  of  armour,  supposed  to 
have  been  worn  by  the  Constable  de  Bour- 
bon, brought  to  this  country  with  some 
beautiful  rondacbes  and  arms  from  Rome, 
during  the  late  commotions  in  Italy. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Meredith  sent  an  im- 
pression from  a sepulchral  slab  in  Somer- 
setshire, engraved  with  a very  singular 
representation  of  a knight,  wearing  over  a 
cervelliere  or  skull-cap  a large  cbapel-de- 
fer,  resembling  a wide  basin  reversed,  upon 
his  head.  This  singular  figure  is  in  mailed 
armour,  with  a lance  in  the  hand,  and  the 
arms  of  the  Raleghs  on  the  shield;  and  it 
forms  a very  curious  addition  to  the  list 
of  sepulchral  incised  memorials  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Wilton  sent  a cast 
from  a bronze  figure  of  Minerva,  found  by 
a shepherd  in  an  inclosed  pasture,  or 
lining,  on  Salisbury  Plain.  An  ancient 
encampment  exists  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  figure  is  of  singular  design,  although 
not  apparently  of  very  high  antiquity  ; but 
its  deposit  in  such  a spot  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained. Not  far  distant  is  a place  where 
coins,  weapons,  &c.  have  been  frequently 
found ; also  a small  figure  or  lar,  repre- 
senting Mercury. 

Numerous  impressions  from  ancient 
seals  were  laid  upon  the  table,  some  of 
them  of  much  interest,  especially  that  of 
John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  temp. 
Edw.  IV.  being  his  seal  as  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  ; also  that  of  John  Holand, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lord  High  Admiral, 
the  matrix  found  in  a moat  in  Somerset- 
shire ; the  fine  corporation  seal  of  Droit- 
wich ; with  several  monastic  seals  of  vari- 
ous periods. 
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May  28.  Dr.  William  Bell  read  a 
paper  upon  the  figure  of  a Sphynx  found 
at  Thorda  in  Transylvania,  almost  identical 
with  one  of  the  same  fabulous  beast  dug 
up  and  now  preserved  at  Colchester. 
(Engraved  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Feb. 
1822,  p.  107.)  The  former  one  is  of 
bronze,  apparently  intended  for  a standard, 
with  a raised  inscription  in  well-pre- 
served relief  round  its  base.  The  first 
six  letters  are  the  emphatic  redupli- 
cation of  the  letters  S M L S M L, 
which,  with  the  necessary  vowels,  would 
give  the  reading  of  the  entire  name 
Samuel,  or,  as  it  was  upon  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  religion,  transferred  to  a 
fiend  or  wood-demon,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Zamiel,  now  preserved  to  all  time 
in  Weber’s  Freischlitz.  Dr.  Bell  then 
observed  that  though,  in  conformity  to 
general  use,  he  pronounced  the  name  of 
an  indigenous  Sabine  deity  Camulus,  yet, 
from  the  known  convertibility  of  the 


c and  8,  the  more  correct  pronunciation 
ought  to  be  Samulus,  and  in  fact  in  the 
old  classic  alphabets  e and  s were  identical 
in  form,  as  in  the  modern  French  the  c 
with  its  cedule  is  always  pronounced  as  s. 
The  worship  of  this  Sabine  deity  was 
much  cultivated  by  the  Gens  Claudia,  of 
which  the  Emperor  Claudius — as  all  his 
predecessors  from  Tiberius,  who  was  also  a 
Claudius  (Suet,  vita  Tiberii,  cap.  i.)  and  a 
Sabine  from  the  small  town  Regillus,  was 
a prominent  member;  and  as  the  first  Ro- 
man settler  of  Britain,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Roman  colony  of  Colchester,  would 
have  all  his  predilections  fostered,  and  his 
devotions  followed  by  the  grateful  or 
adulative  legionaries,  who  also,  as  we  learn 
from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  gave  this 
city  of  his  foundation  the  name  of  Clau- 
diopolis.  The  connection  of  the  Gens 
Claudia  with  the  sphynx  is  easily  traceable 
in  the  verbal  agreement  of  the  Latin 
Claudius,  Claudeus,  with  the  Greek  OlSnros 
both  of  which  signify  lame,  deprived  of  the 
feet,  and  it  is  therefore  curious  and  con- 
formative  that  both  the  Thorda  and  Col- 
chester sphynxes  represent  the  mangled 
remains  of  all  the  other  parts  of  a human 
body,  the  head  very  prominent,  except 
the  feet.  That  a temple  was  erected  to 
Claudius  in  Colchester,  we  learn  from 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xiv.  29-39)  and  this  sphynx 
may  have  been  the  figure  of  his  indigenous 
deity,  which  the  ancient  Etrurians  (of 
whom  the  Sabines  were  a portion),  with 
the  earliest  Greek  and  Egyptian  nations, 
had  in  common.  And  it  is  not  beside  the 
question  to  remark,  that  the  earliest 
heroes  of  the  name  Camillus,  were  all  of 
the  Gens  Furia,  which  may  have  originat- 
ed in  the  verbal  conformity  of  their  name 
with  the  sphynx,  which,  whether  as  harpy, 
gorgon,  or  fury,  would  represent  the 
same  personification  of  fury  and  rapine. 

Mr.  Davis  exhibited  several  specimens 
of  pottery  found  in  excavating  in  Bonner’s 
Fields,  the  peculiarity  of  which  appeared 
in  the  interior  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  in  each  of  which  was  a division  from 
the  body,  with  perforations.  Mr.  Cum- 
ing identified  these  with  some  in  his  own 
collection  from  the  East  Indies,  and  which 
are  used  at  the  present  day,  the  division 
being  made  to  prevent  insects,  lizards, 
and  other  things  from  getting  in. 

Mr.  Burkitt  exhibited  copies  of  two 
sepulchral  slabs  from  the  churchyard  of 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.  The 
inscriptions  are  in  Norman  French,  their 
date  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  they 
have  been  hitherto  unnoticed. 


BURY  AND  VITEST  SUFFOLK  ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

This  Institute  held  its  quarterly  general 
meeting,  June  5,  under  the  presidency  of 
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C.  J.  F.  Bunbury,  esq.  The  company 
met  at  the  house  of  John  Gwilt,  esq.  of 
Icklingham,  where  that  gentleman  had 
arranged  in  one  room  a variety  of  Roman 
antiquities  found  at  that  place,  and  in 
another  a curious  collection  of  Saxon  or- 
naments, &c.  from  the  adjoining  parish  of 
West  Stow.  An  interesting  paper  by  Sir 
Henry  E.  Bunbury,  Bart,  on  the  nature 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Icklingham, 
having  been  read,  Mr.  Tymms  gave  a brief 
account  of  the  Saxon  antiquities  found  at 
Stow,  shewing  how  they  agreed  with  some 
peculiarities  observable  in  the  remains  of 
the  same  people  discovered  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  calling  attention  to 
the  singular  fact  that  the  spot  at  Stow, 
where  nought  but  Saxon  remains  have 
been  met  with,  closely  adjoins  that  in  the 
neighbouring  parish,  where  only  Roman 
objects  are  turned  up.  Owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  that  had  fallen,  and  the  un- 
comfortable state  of  the  weather,  the  party 
were  unable  to  proceed  to  the  site  of  the 
Roman  camp  or  station  ; but  went  to  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  where  the  fine  Early- 
English  scroll-work  in  iron  on  the  church 
chest,  and  the  decorated  chancel  pave- 
ment, gave  rise  to  some  interesting  con- 
versation. Mr.  E.  K.  Bennet  here  read  a 
paper  on  the  church,  shewing  that  there 
were  formerly  three  churches  in  this  now 
small  village  ; one  of  which,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  is  not  even  known  by  tradition. 
The  others,  dedicated  to  St.  James  and  All 
Saints,  still  remain.  The  latter,  of  the  De- 
corated period,  has  much  to  interest  the 
ecclesiologist.  The  company  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Mildenhall,  where,  through  the 
kindness  of  C.  J.  F.  Bunbury,  esq.  they 
were  permitted  to  meet  in  the  old  dining 
hall  of  the  Manor  House,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Norths  and  the  Hanmers.  The 
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hall  was  hung  round  with  rubbings  of  fine 
brasses,  from  the  extensive  collection  of 
J.  Holmes,  esq.  and  in  a glass  case  in  the 
centre,  and  on  the  other  table,  was  a large 
and  extremely  curious  assemblage  of  anti- 
quities, more  particularly  of  the  Roman 
and  Saxon  periods.  Mr.  Tymms  then  read 
a paper  descriptive  of  the  fine  church  of 
Mildenhall,  including  some  account  of  a 
monument  known  only  as  “ the  lord 
mayor’s  tomb,”  and  which  Mr.  Tymms 
has  found  reason  to  assign  to  Sir  Henry 
Barton,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1425-6. 
Mr.  Tymms  was  also  able  from  contem- 
porary documents  to  show  that  the  apart- 
ment over  the  fine  north  porch  was  used 
as  the  Lady’s  chapel ; a peculiarity  of 
which  he  believed  only  one  other  instance 
was  known,  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Fordham  ; and  that  the  masses  of  masonry 
in  the  churchyard,  which  liave  puzzled 
local  antiquaries,  are  remains  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Charnel  ; and  from  a large  monu- 
mental slab  in  the  chancel,  denuded  of  its 
brass,  that  the  remarkably  fine  east  win- 
dow and  other  decorated  insertions  were 
the  work  of  Richard  de  Wichforde,  one  of 
its  Vicars.  The  church  is  a noble  edifice, 
with  some  fine  examples  of  early-English 
work  in  the  chancel  and  in  a side  chapel; 
and  elaborately  carved  roofs  to  the  nave 
and  aisles, — probably,  with  the  font,  the 
work  of  Sir  Henry  Barton,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century.  As  the  church 
is  about  to  undergo  extensive  reparations, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  parties  charged  with 
their  direction  will  preserve  with  care  the 
many  parts  of  it  which  excited  so  much 
interest  and  admiration  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  evening  nearly  thirty  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  Bell 
Inn,  C.  J.  F.  Bunbury,  esq.  in  the  chair. 
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House  of  Commons. 

May  26.  The  consideration  in  com- 
mittee of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  having  been  resumed,  Mr.  Keogh 
moved  the  insertion  after  the  word  “ void,” 
of  the  words  “in  England,”  thereby  ex- 
empting Ireland  from  the  operation  of  the 
clause.  This  amendment  was  rejected  by 
84  to  39. — A further  amendment  was  then 
proposed  by  Mr.  Keogh,  declaring  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  clause  should 
prevent  the  free  action  of  the  Catholic 
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prelates  in  Ireland,  as  regarded  their  spi- 
ritual functions. — The  amendment  was 
opposed  by  the  Attorney -General,  who 
contended  that  no  interference  would  be 
exercised  by  the  present  Bill  with  any  spi- 
ritual functions  of  the  bishops,  unless  ex- 
ercised under  the  prohibited  titles.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a majority  of 
344  to  59. — Another  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Sadleir,  to  the  effect  that 
no  legal  proceeding  should  take  place 
under  the  Act  for  anything  done  in  pur= 
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suance  of  the  practice  in  use  anterior  to 
the  year  1850.  This  was  also  negatived, 
by  278  to  47. 

May  27.  Mr.  Baillie  moved  a series 
of  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  during  the  disturbances  in 
Ceylon  ; of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Tor- 
rington,  the  late  governor  of  that  island  ; 
and  of  that  of  Earl  Grey,  in  signifying  her 
Majesty's  approbation  of  Lord  Torring- 
ton’s  conduct  during  and  subsequent  to 
the  disturbances. — Lord  Grosvenor  justi- 
fied the  policy  of  Lord  Torrington,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exigency  in  which  he  found 
the  colony  placed. — After  some  discussion 
the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  29th, 
when  Lord  J.  Russell  reviewed  the  general 
administration  of  Lord  Torrington,  and 
declared  that  he  had  in  a few  weeks  sup- 
pressed a rebellion  and  eradicated  its  seeds; 
he  had  left  in  prosperity  a colony  which 
he  had  found  embarrassed,  and  the  people 
tranquil  who  had  been  on  the  verge  of  a 
rebellion. — The  House  divided,  when  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  282  to  202. 

May  28.  On  committal  of  the  Rail- 
WAY  Audit  Bill,  an  amendment,  moved 
by  Mr.  Ellice,  and  opposed  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill,  was  carried,  on  a divi- 
sion, by  77  to  42  votes.— Mr.  PacJce  sub- 
sequently declared  that  the  Bill  was  a 
mass  of  inconsistencies;  and,  notwith- 
standing a remonstrance  from  Mr.  Locke 
on  behalf  of  the  measure,  moved  that  the 
chairman  should  leave  the  chair. — The 
committee  divided — For  Mr.  Packers  mo- 
tion, 62  ; against,  56. — The  Bill  was  con- 
sequently lost. 

May  30.  In  committee  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill,  Mr.  Keogh  moved 
an  amendment  that  no  judicial  proceedings 
should  be  instituted  under  the  Act  without 
the  consent  of  the  Attorney-General  being 
first  had  and  obtained.  This  amendment 
was  discussed  for  some  time,  and  nega- 
tived without  a division, — The  question, 
“ that  the  first  clause  stand  part  of  the 
Bill,”  having  been  put,  the  committee  di- 
vided, for  the  clause,  246,  against  it,  62. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Colonial 
Qualification  Bill  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Hull. — Mr.  Stanford  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  Bill  be  read  a second  time 
that  day  six  months.  A division  was 
taken — For  the  second  reading,  72;  for 
the  amendment,  31. — Read  2“. 

June  2.  Mr.  Hume  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Select  Committee  on  the  Income 
Tax. — Mr.  Freshfield  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  order  for  nominating  such 
committee  should  be  discharged. — The 
House  divided,  for  appointing  a committee, 
193,  against,  94 ; but,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  between  the  Government 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 
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and  Mr.  Hume  in  its  selection,  the  nomi- 
nation was  deferred. 

June  4.  Lord  Melgund  moved  the  se= 
cond  reading  of  the  School  Establish- 
ment OF  Scotland  Bill.  The  measure 
was  designed  to  provide  a system  of  edu- 
cation limited  to  secular  subjects,  but  sup- 
ported by  local  taxation,  and  subjected  to 
local  government.  The  noble  lord  vindi- 
cated the  use  and  even  necessity  of  the 
Bill  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
sent means  of  instruction,  of  every  de- 
scription, did  not  provide  for  more  than 
300,000  pupils,  which  was  less  than  half 
the  number  of  children  in  Scotland  of  an 
age  to  require  instruction.  He  added 
that,  out  of  5,000  existing  schools,  1,800 
were  altogether  unconnected  with  any  re- 
ligious denomination,  and  were  found, 
nevertheless,  to  work  exceedingly  well. — 
Mr.  J.  Mackenzie,  in  moving  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a second  time  that  day  six  months, 
confessed  the  importance  of  providing  ex- 
tended means  of  education  in  Scotland, 
but  could  not  consent  to  subvert  the  pre- 
sent parochial  school  system,  nor  to  dis- 
sever  religious  from  secular  instruction. — 
The  House  divided — For  the  second  read- 
ing, 124;  against,  137.  The  Bill  was 
consequently  lost. 

Juneb.  Sir  G.  Grey  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Metropolis  Water 
Works  Bill.  This  measure,  though  in- 
troduced by  the  government,  belonged  to 
the  class  of  private  bills,  and  was  opposed 
on  many  questions,  principally  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  private  interests  with 
which  it  threatens  injurious  interference. 
An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Moffat 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a second  time  that 
day  six  months. — Sir  G.  Grey  trusted 
that  the  House  would  consent  to  the 
second  reading,  offering  to  send  the  bill 
afterwards  before  a committee  of  selection. 
— The  House  divided — For  the  2nd  read- 
ing, 95;  for  the  amendment,  79.  Read  2*^. 

Mr.  T.  Baring  moved  a resolution  set- 
ting forth  that  the  recent  excise  regulations, 
by  which  the  dealers  were  allowed  to  mix 
Chicory  with  coffee,  had  stimulated  adul- 
teration and  other  fraudulent  practices 
with  respect  to  the  article  in  question. — ■ 
Sir  J.  Trollope  vindicated  the  home- 
growers  of  chicory.— The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  believed  that  the  mixture 
of  chicory  and  coffee  was  quite  as  whole- 
some, and  by  many  consumers  deemed 
more  palatable  than  coffee  alone.  As  a 
practical  question  it  was  found  impossible 
to  prevent  the  admixture,  and  the  Treasury 
had  consequently  withdrawn  the  penalties 
for  an  offence  which  they  could  not  pro- 
hibit.— On  a division  there  appeared — 
For  the  resolution,  89  ; against  it,  94. 
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June  6.  In  Committee  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill,  Sir  F.  Thesiger 
proposed  to  add  certain  words,  giving 
power  to  any  subject  to  initiate  an  action 
for  the  penalties  created  under  the  bill, 
provided  the  consent  of  the  Attorney- 
General  were  first  duly  obtained. — Mr. 
Walpole  supported  the  amendment,  re- 
marking that  they  might  hereafter  very 
possibly  have  a Roman  Catholic  Attorney- 
General. — Lord  J.  Russell  contended  that 
for  an  offence  against  the  dignity  and 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  the  law  adviser 
of  the  Crown  was  the  appropriate  prose- 
cutor.— The  committee  divided — For,  130; 
against,  166*. 

The  House  having  gone  into  committee 
on  Homk-made  Spirits  in  Bond,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  immediately 
moved  that  the  chairman  leave  the  chair. 
On  a division  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  123  to  140  ; and  the  Government  was 
again  defeated  on  this  question. — The  re- 
solutions proposed  by  Lord  Naas  were 
then  put  and  agreed  to. 

June  13.  Lord  J.  Russell  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  improve  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  Privy  Council ; and  also  a Bill  to  regu- 
late the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
It  was  desirable,  as  he  stated  on  a former 
occasion,  that  the  political  and  judicial 
functions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  should 
be  separated.  He  thought  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  continue  as  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  should  preside 
in  that  House  as  the  Highest  Court  of 
Appeal.  He  proposed  that  two  Judges, 
to  be  called  the  Judges  of  the  Appeal 
Court,  should  be  appointed,  who  would 
sit  and  decide  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
could  not  attend  ; and  who,  when  he  was 
sitting,  would  assist  him  in  disposing  of 
the  business  of  the  Court.  He  further 
proposed,  that  if  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  should  have  time  to  do 
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so,  he  should  sit  for  any  of  the  other 
Equity  Judges  who  might  be  ill.  He 
therefore  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  appointment  of  two  additional 
Judges  to  sit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; 
and  he  further  proposed  that  the  salary  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  should  be  reduced 
from  14,000/.  to  10,000/.  a year,  with  the 
same  retiring  allowance  as  at  present ; and 
he  proposed  also  to  reduce  the  salary  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  from  7,000/.  to 
6,000/.  making  a saving  of  5,000/.  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  12,000/.  a year,  which, 
with  a salary  of  6,000/.  a year  for  each  of 
the  two  new  Judges,  would  be  the  addi- 
tional expense  created. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
that  a sum  not  exceeding  300,000/.  be 
voted  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Kafir  war. — Agreed  to. 

The  following  members  were  appointed 
to  form  the  select  committee  on  the  In- 
come Tax  : The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  F.  Baring,  Mr.  Cobden, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Horsham,  Mr.  Henley, 
Lord  Naas,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  F.  Peel, 
Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Col.  Romilly, 
Lord  H.  Vane,  and  Mr.  F.  Villiers. 

On  the  vote  of  23,239/.  for  public 
buildings,  &c.  in  Ireland,  Mr..  Spooner 
moved  to  reduce  it  by  the  sum  of  1,236/. 
proposed  for  the  repairs  of  Maynooth 
College. — The  vote  as  proposed  was 
carried  by  only  a narrow  majority  of  two, 
there  being  119  for  the  reduced  vote,  and 
121  against  it. 

The  third  reading  of  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament Abbreviation  Bill  was  moved. 
— The  division  showed — For  the  third 
reading,  12;  against,  66;  and  the  Bill 
was  consequently  lost. 

June  17.  Mr.  Bass  moved  a resolution, 
declaring  that  one-half  of  the  existing  TaX 
ON  Malt  should  be  repealed  on  and  after 
the  10th  Oct.  1852. — The  House  divided 
— For  the  motion,  31  ; against  it,  76. 

Junel^.  The  Sunday  Trading  Pre- 
vention Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams, 
was  thrown  out  by  a majority  of  77  to  42. 
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FRANCE. 

On  the  2nd  June  the  railroad  from  Paris 
to  Dijon,  the  ancient  capital  of  Burgundy, 
was  opened  with  much  solemnity.  The 
President  honoured  Dijon  with  his  pre- 
sence, and  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
a political  declaration.  He  asserted  that 
France  does  not  desire  either  the  return  of 
the  ancient  regime,  under  whatever  form  it 
might  be  disguised,  nor  the  trial  of  dis- 
astrous and  impracticable  Utopias ; and  if 


his  government  had  not  realised  all  the 
ameliorations  it  had  in  view,  the  blame 
lay  in  the  manoeuvres  of  factions,  which 
paralysed  the  good  dispositions  of  assem- 
blies as  well  as  of  governments.  Mere 
personal  interests  be  entirely  disregarded, 
but  whatever  the  country  imposed  on  him 
he  would  resolutely  execute,  for  France 
should  not  perish  in  his  hands.  He  then 
alluded  to  the  proposals  made  in  favour  of 
a revision  of  the  constitution  ; and  said  he 
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would  wait  with  confidence  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  decision  of  the 
assembly. 

Meanwhile,  the  agitation  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  is  assuming  a 
more  formidable  shape.  The  number  of 
important  places  which  have  already  pe- 
titioned the  Assembly  in  its  favour  is  very 
great.  On  the  other  hand  the  Central 
Committee  of  Resistance  has  issued  a bul- 
letin, declaring  that  any  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  who  shall  vote  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution  without  ob- 
serving the  prescriptions  contained  in  it, 
or  the  prolongation  of  the  powers  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  shall  be  considered  as  having 
signed  his  own  sentence  of  death. 

ITALY. 

Rome  continues  in  a very  bad  state  ; 
both  the  French  and  Papal  governments 
have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
strictest  measures,  and  a fresh  and  not  in- 
considerable number  of  arrests  have  been 
made,  to  add  to  the  already  overcrowded 
prisons,  and  some  men  who  resisted  the 
French  police  have  been  shot.  The  fort 
St.  Angelo  has  been  repaired  by  the 
French,  and  stocked  with  provisions  and 
ammunition  ; it  is  capable  of  holding  a 
very  strong  garrison.  They  have  also  had 
the  coast  well  sounded  in  the  vicinity  of 
Civita  Vecchia;  all  these  preparations 
seem  to  portend  a protracted  occupation. 

ALGERIA. 

The  French  entered  the  country  of 
Lower  Kabylia  on  the  11th  of  May,  and 
were  desperately  opposed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, who,  however,  were  driven  from  all 
their  positions,  and  the  blockade  of  Gigelli 
raised.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  esti- 
mated at  100  killed  and  300  wounded,  and 
that  of  the  Kabyles  at  437  killed  and 
1,200  wounded  ; 42  villages  were  burnt  on 
the  15th  and  l7th. 

BELGIUM. 

A veiy  singular  trial  has  been  occupying 
great  attention  in  Belgium.  The  accused 
were  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Bocarm^, 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  country, 
and  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge  is  that 
of  having  poisoned  the  Countess’s  brother, 
Gustave  Fougnies,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
fortune.  After  seventeen  days  of  trial,  the 
jury  gave  a verdict  of  Guilty  against  the 
Count  and  Not  Guilty  against  his  wife. 
The  Court  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
upon  Hippolyte  Visart  de  Bocarm^,  and 
decreed  that  the  execution  should  take  place 
in  one  of  the  squares  of  Mons. 

SPAIN. 

The  Concordat  recently  concluded  be- 


tween the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Pope 
declares  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
shall  be  maintained,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  for  ever.  A new  Archbishopric 
of  Valladolid  is  created,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  Archbishoprics  of  Toledo,  Burgos, 
Granada,  Santiago,  Seville,  Tarragona, 
Valencia,  and  Zaragoza.  Eight  bishop- 
rics are  suppressed,  and  three  new  ones — 
of  Madrid,  Ciudad-Real,  and  Vittoria — 
created.  The  income  of  the  Archbishops 
range  from  160,000  to  130,000  reals,  those 
of  the  Bishops  from  110,000  to  80,000. 
Stipulations  are  also  made  for  the  payment 
of  the  clergy,  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  religious  houses,  both  for 
men  and  women,  and  for  the  restoration, 
the  sale,  and  investment  in  the  funds  for 
church  purposes,  of  the  unsold  ecclesias- 
tical property.  The  possessors  of  alien- 
ated property  are  to  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession,  subject  to  certain  charges. 

DENMARK. 

In  a Cabinet  Council  held  at  Copen- 
hagen on  the  28th  May,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  King,  the  question  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  was 
resolved  in  favour  of  the  young  Prince 
Christian  of  Gliicksburg,  who  has  been 
adopted  by  the  King.  In  case  of  the  de- 
mise of  the  Prince  the  crown  is  to  devolve 
upon  his  descendants  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  house  of  Augustenburg,  the  members 
of  which,  as  first  agnats,  lay  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  on  the  decease  of  the  present 
King-Duke.  The  decision  of  the  King 
awaits  the  ratification  of  the  Chambers, 
which  will  shortly  be  convoked, 

CALIFORNIA. 

On  the  12th  March  a fire  broke  out  at 
Nevada  City,  which  originated  in  a bow- 
ling-alley, and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
work  ot  an  incendiary^  The  flames  ex- 
tended in  all  directions  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  continued  to  rage  until  the  fairest 
part  of  the  city  was  destroyed.  Upwards 
of  200  houses  were  either  burned  or  torn 
down  to  stop  further  ravages.  By  this 
terrible  calamity  more  than  2,000  persons 
have  lost  their  all.  The  total  loss  sus- 
tained is  estimated  at  1,200,000  dollars. 
This  does  not  include  the  gold  dust  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  and 
which  is  estimated  at  100,000  dollars 
more. 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  seventh  census  of  the  United  States 
has  been  completed.  The  following  are 
the  results  : — Free  States  t Free  inhabi- 
tants 13,533,328;  slaves  119.  Slave 
States  : Free  inhabitants,  6,393,757  ; 
slaves, 3, 175783,  Districts  and  territories; 
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Free  inhabitants,  160,824  ; slaves,  3,687. 
Total  population,  23,267,498.  The  vehole 
number  of  representatives  is  233.  The 
following  states  each  have  a member  added 
to  the  number  of  the  apportionment : — 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Massachus- 
setts,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Texas.  New  York  will  have  thirty-two 
members  by  ration  and  one  for  fractions. 
Virginia  is  only  entitled  to  thirteen. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railway  is 


finished,  and  passengers  pass  from  Dun- 
kirk on  Lake  Erie  to  New  York  in  a sin- 
gle day.  The  distance  is  about  400  miles. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  mo- 
dern times.  It  is  equivalent  in  value  to 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  opens  vast  regions  to 
the  commerce  of  the  city. 

CANADA. 

The  Queenston  Suspension  Bridge,  the 
largest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
being  1000  feet  long,  has  also  been 
opened. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


The  totals  of  the  recent  Census  have 
been  published,  and  present  the  following 
increase  in  the  population  : — 

June  7,  1850.  March  31,  1851. 
England  and  Wales  . 15,911,757  17,905,831 

Scotland 2,620,184  2,870,784 

Islands  in  the  British 

Seas 124,040  142,916 

The  population  of  London  has  increased 
from  1,948,369  to  2,363,141. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Royal  Foundation  of  Shrewsbury  School 
has  been  celebrated.  On  Wednesday 
April  30,  after  a public  breakfast,  at 
which  about  a hundred  gentlemen  were 
present,  Haydn's  grand  oratorio  of  “The 
Creation  " was  performed  in  the  Music 
Hall,  and  in  the  evening  the  Head  Master 
received  nearly  five  hundred  guests  in 
the  upper  school  and  library.  On  Thurs- 
day May  1,  a large  procession  attended 
the  Visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  from 
the  School  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  where  a 
sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion  was 
preached  by  his  Lordship.  In  the  evening 
nearly  four  hundred  gentlemen  dined  to- 
gether in  the  Music  Hall.  The  attend- 
ance of  old  members  of  the  school  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred.  A determination 
was  expressed  to  commemorate  the  festival 
by  the  foundation  of  an  exhibition  or  prize, 
open  to  general  competition. 

SCOTLAND. 

A mining  experiment  on  a gigantic  scale 
has  been  brought  to  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Goldsworthy  Gurney.  Its  object  was  to 
extinguish  the  fire  of  the  Burning  Waste 
of  C/ueA:mawn«w, which  has  raged  for  about 
30  years  over  an  area  of  26  acres,  at  the 
South  Sauchie  Colliery  near  Alloa.  Mr. 
Gurney’s  method  of  effecting  this  object 
was  to  force  a stream  of  chokedamp 
through  the  mine  by  means  of  the  high- 
pressure  steam  jet,  in  order  to  put  out  the 


fire  and  afterwards  to  cool  down  the  mine 
below  any  degree  of  heat  that  would  per- 
mit it  to  re-ignite  on  the  admission  of 
atmospheric  air.  Not  less  than  8,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  chokedamp  were  injected 
into  the  mine  at  the  rate  of  7,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  and  it  being  ascertained 
that  the  mine  was  completely  filled  with 
the  chokedamp,  it  was  kept  so  for  three 
weeks,  after  which,  by  the  power  of  the 
steam  jet,  which  had  been  used  for  the  in- 
jection of  the  chokedamp,  water  was  driven 
into  the  shaft  in  the  form  of  the  finest 
spray,  and  the  temperature  was  thus 
gradually  reduced  from  250®  to  98®.  A 
shaft  was  then  sunk  into  the  middle  of  the 
burning  waste  at  the  point  where  the  fire 
was  supposed  to  have  been  most  fierce. 
The  roof  was  here  found  to  have  fallen,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  enter.  The  fire, 
however,  was  extinct.  Several  bore-holes 
were  afterwards  driven  into  the  waste  at 
different  points,  and  no  fire  could  be  dis- 
covered ; and  this  mighty  volcano  is  ex- 
tinct. The  vast  amount  of  property  en- 
dangered (in  this  case  of  the  value  of 
near  200,000/.)  and  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  these  kinds  of  accidents, 
give  a great  public  interest  to  this  opera- 
tion. It  is  but  two  years  ago  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  Dalquarren  coalmine  in 
Ayrshire  lost,  in  half  an  hour,  1,200/. 
a-year,  by  a fire  breaking  out  in  one  of 
his  pits,  which  led  to  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  seam  in  which  it  occurred. 
It  has  burnt  and  destroyed  the  wood  on 
the  surface,  and  extended  over  14  acres, 
but  is  now  undergoing  extinction  by  the 
same  process,  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  splendid  estate  of  Closeburn  has 
been  purchased  by  Douglas  Baird,  esq.  of 
Gartsherrie,  for  the  sum  of  180,000/.  This, 
with  his  previous  purchase  of  the  Shaw’s 
estate,  at  45,000/.  (being  originally  part 
of  Closeburn),  will  form  one  of  the  most 
princely  estates  in  Scotland. 
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Gazette  Preferments. 

May  5.  The  Right  Hon.  Andrew  Rutherfurd 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.— H.  T.  G.  Fitz- 
gerald to  be  Major  of  the  1st  West  York  Militia. 

May  14,  Markland  Barnard,  esq.  to  be  one 
of  H.  M.  Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
vice  O’Kelly. — Lieut. -Col.  William  Reed,  C.B. 
of  Royal  Eng.  to  be  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
Ushers  to  H-  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  vice  Major- 
Gen.  Godwin,  C.B.  resigned. 

May  15.  Uuncan  M'Neill,  esq.  Dean  of 
Faculty,  to  be  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session  in 
Scotland,  vice  J.  H.  Mackenzie,  esq.  resigned. 

May  26.  William  George  Anderson,  esq.  to 
be  Auditor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  vice 
Edward  White,  esq.  resigned. 

May  27.  William  Hogge  and  Charles  Mos- 
tyn  Owen,  esqrs.  to  be  Assistants  to  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Sir  H.  G.  W.  Smith,  Bart.  G.C.B.,  Go- 
vernor of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  Her 
Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  for  settling  the 
territories  in  Southern  Africa,  adjacent  to  the 
eastern  and  north-eastern  frontier  of  that 
colony. 

May  28.  Richard  Cornwall  Legh,  esq.  to  be 
Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Malta,  and  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ment of  that  island. — Knighted,  James  Tyler, 
esq.  H.  M.  Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

May  30.  Duncan  M‘Neill,  esq.  (one  of  the 
Ordinary  Lords  of  Session)  to  be  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  vice  J.  H.  Mac- 
kenzie, esq.  resigned. — Brevet  Major  W.  C.  E. 
Napier,  of  the  25th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut. -Colonel 
in  the  Army. 

June  3.  Charles  Young,  esq.  to  be  H.  M.  At- 
torney-General for  Prince  Edward  Island; 
William  Swabey,  esq.  to  be  Registrar  of  Deeds, 
and  James  Warburton,  esq.  to  be  Colonial 
Secretary  for  that  island. 

June  6.  1st  Life  Guards,  O.  W.  George,  M.D. 
to  be  Assistant  Surgeon.— Unattached,  brevet 
Major  G.  F.  Paschal,  from  the  70th  Foot,  to  be 
Major.— Brevet,  Capt.  J.  S.Paton,  14th  Bengal 
Nat.  Inf.  to  be  Major  in  the  Army  in  the  East 
Indies. 

June  7.  Lord  Cowley,  K.C.B.  (late  Minister 
Plenip.  to  the  Swiss  Confederation)  to  be  H.  M. 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenip.  to 
the  Germanic  Confederation. 

June  13.  J.  Pope,  esq.  to  be  H.  M.  Ti'easurer 
for  Prince  Edward  Island. 

June  14.  Royal  Artillery,  Capt.  E.  N.  Wil- 
ford  to  be  Lieut. -Colonel. 


Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  to  be  Colonel  of 
the  West  London  Militia,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Wilson  to  be  Lieut  .-Colonel. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Howley,  chairman  of  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  to  be  Her  Majesty’s  First  Ser- 
jeant in  Ireland,  vacated  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Stock,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court. 


Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
Argylesh—'^\x  Arch.  J.  Campbell,  of  Succoth. 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross. — James  John- 
stone, esq. 

Haricich. — Robert  Wigram  Crawfurd,  esq. 
of  Alva. 

Neivry.—¥Am.  Gilling  Hallewell,  esq. 


Naval  Promotions. 

May  17.  Commander  C.  Y.  Campbell  to 
command  the  Devastation  steam-sloop. 

May  24.  Commanders  Hay  E.  S,  Winthvop, 


to  be  Inspecting  Commander  of  Coast  Guard 
in  Littlehampton  district ; H.  Blair  in  Car- 
rickfergus  district. 

May  31.  Lieut.  Samuel  Morrish  (late  Flag- 
Lieut.  to  Rear-Admiral  Hornby)  to  be  Com- 
mander.— Lieut.  James  U.  Purchase  to  be 
Commander  on  the  retired  list  of  1816. 

June  7.  Commanders  P.  Somerville  and 
H.  W.  G.  Maude  to  be  Inspecting  Com- 
manders of  Coast  Guard. 

.Tune  11.  Vice-Adm.  George  M‘Kinley  to  be 
Admiral  of  the  Blue;  Rear-Adm.  the  Hon.  Sir 
Anthony  Maitland,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  to  be  Vice 
Admiral  of  the  Blue ; Capt.  Arthur  Fanshawe, 
C.B.  to  be  Rear-Adm.  of  the  Blue.— To  be  Re- 
tired Rear-Admirals  on  the  terms  of  the  1st 
Sept.  1846:  A.  P.  Hamilton,  D.  Lawrence, 
R.  H.  Rogers,  and  G.  Bentham. 

June  16.  Rear-Adm.  the  Hon.  G.  L.  Probv 
to  be  Vice-Adm.  of  the  Blue  ; Capt.  H.  Stewart, 
C.B.  to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue.— To  be 
Retired  Rear-Admirals  of  the  1st  Sept.  1810, 
J.  A.  Murray,  T.  Renwick,  H.  Higraan,  G. 
Hewson,  J.  M.  Ferguson,  J.  Gourly,  A,  Bald- 
win, and  H.  C.  Deacon. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  S.  Banks,  Cottenham  R.  Cambridgeshire, 

Rev.  J.  Benson,  D.D.  St.  Breock  R.  Cornwall, 

Rev.  F.  Bourdillon,  Holy  Trinity  P.C.  Run- 
corn, Cheshire. 

Rev.  W.  Bruce,  St.  James  P C.  Bristol. 

Rev.  J.  Bumstead,  Glodwick  P.C.  Lancashire. 

Rev.  J.  Carter,  Bride-Kirk  V.  Cumberland. 

Rev.  G.  E,  Cotter,  Monarainy  R.  and  V.  dio. 
Cloyne. 

Rev.  R.  Crowe,  Christ  Church  P.C.  Wood- 
house,  Huddersfield. 

Rev.A.W.  Edwards,  Hon.  Prebend  of  Donougli- 
more,  in  Limerick  Cathedral. 

Rev.  D.  Edwards,  Festiniog  R.  w.  Maentwro;*- 
C.  Merionethshire.  ° 

Rev.  J.  A.  Fell,  Penkridge  P.C.  Staftbrdshire. 

A,  E.  Gayer,  LL.D.  Vicar-General  of  Water- 
ford and  Lismore,  and  Judge  of  Consistoriai 
Court  of  those  dioceses. 

Rev.  T.  Gibbings,  Treasurership  of  Cloyne  Ca- 
thedral, and  Templenacarriga  R.  dio.  Clovne. 

Rev.  A.  Griffiths,  Llanelly  P.C.  Brecon. 

Rev.  J.  Grove,  Woolstone  R.  Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  G.  Halls,  Long  Bennington  V.  w.  Foston 
C.  Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  R.  Herbert,  Chetton  R.  w.  Deuxhill  R. 
Glazeley  R.  and  Loughton  C.  Salop. 

Rev.  C.  Holland,  Shipley  P.C.  Sussex. 

Rev.  E.  Holland,  Camerton  R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  T.  Horn,  St.  Thomas  R.  Haverfordwest. 

Rev.  G.  Howells,  Llangattock  R.  w.  Llangenev 
C.  Brecon. 

Rev.  T.  James,  Headington  Quarry  P.C.  Oxf. 

Rev.  E.  Jenkins,  Cayo-Conwyl  V,  w.  Llansawel 
V.  Carmarthenshire. 

Rev.  G.  Jones,  Tintern  Abbey  P.C.  Monmoutli. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Klanert,  Iping  R.  w.  Chithurst 
C.  Sussex. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Leeson,  New  St.  George  P.C.  Stalev- 
bridge,  Lancashire, 

Rev.  R.  P.  Mate,  St.  Mary-the-Great  P.C.Camb. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Matthews,  Widworthy  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Maunsell,  Evening  Preachership, 
Limerick  Cathedral. 

Rev.  S.  Minton,  St.  Silas  P.C.  Liverpool. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Nelson,  St.  Peter-at-Arches  R.  Line. 

Rev.  W,  North,  Holy  Trinity  P.C.  Greenwich, 

Rev.  J.  Packer,  Dane-Hill  P.C.  Sussex. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Pearson,  Yeaveley  P.C.  Derbyshire, 
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Rev.  W.  D.  Phillips  (R.  of  Cronwere),  Amroath 
V.  Pembrokeshire. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  Woollavington  R.  and 
Graff  ham  R.  Sussex. 

Rev.  R.  Rigg:,  St.  Michael-Coslany  R.  Norwich. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Russell,  Westbury  V.  w.  Priddy 
C.  Somerset. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Sandes,  Ballycuslane  R.  Kerry. 

Rev.  J.  Senior,  LL.D.  St.  Mary  P.C.  Wakefield. 

Rev.  M.  H.  Simpson,  Westgate  district  P.C. 
Wakefield. 

Rev.  J.  Smith,  Brisley  R.  w.  Gateley  V.  Norf. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Sparkes,  Llansaintfread  R.  Monm. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Spicer,  Byfleet  R.  Surrey. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Stockham,  St.  Peter  P.C.  Newlyn, 
Cornwall. 

Rev  J.B.Storry, Great -Tey  R.  (sinecure)  Essex. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Sutton,  St.  Peter  P C.  Everton,  Lane. 

Rev.  A.  Thomas,  Ballaghadereen,  Ireland. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Treacher,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Martin 
P.C.  Scilly  Islands. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Walters,  Buckland-Monachorum  V. 
Devon. 

Rev.  T.  W.  West,  Beaworthy  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  E.  Woods,  Easky  V.  Killala. 

Rev,  M.  Woodward,  Christchurch  P.C,  Folk- 
stone,  Kent. 

Rev.  H.  Wright,  Coston  R.  Norfolk. 

To  Chaplaincies. 

Rev.  W.  Banister,  St.  James  Cemetery,  Liverp. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Blakiston,  British  Embassy  at 
(Constantinople. 

Rev.  J.  Bush,  West  Derby  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Lancashire. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Chater,  Nantwich  Union,  Cheshire. 

Rev.  B.  J.  Clarke,  Kilmocreen  Union,  Ireland. 

Rev.  T.  D.  Dove,  Stamford  Union. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Fremantle,  Buckinghamshire  Rail- 
way Company. 

Rev.  T.  J.  J.  Hale,  British  Embassy  at  Paris. 

Rev.  E.  Holnves,  Stamford  Gaol. 

Rev.  1.  Holmes,  Liverpool  Union. 

Rev.  W.  Leahy,  Moylough  Union. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Lloyd,  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

Rev.  F.  L.  White,  Marquess  of  Drogheda. 

Rev.  C.  Wright,  European  part  of  the  St.John 
del  Rey  Brazil  Mining  Co’s.  Establishment. 

Collegiate  and  Scholastic  Appointments. 

Rev.  C.  Badham,  Head  Mastership  of  Louth 
Grammar  School,  Lincolnshire. 

H.  M.  Crowther,  B.  A.  Head  Mastership,  Kings- 
bridge  Grammar  School,  Devon. 

F.  Fuller,  M.A.  Professorship  of  Mathematics, 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen, 

Rev.  W.  Gover,  Principal  of  the  Training 
School,  Saltley,  Birmingham. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Green,  Sub-Warden  of  St.  Colum- 
ba’s  College,  Dublin. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Heale,  Classical  Professorship, 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

Rev.  T.  B,  Power,  Head  Mastership,  Cathedral 
School,  Hereford. 

R.  H.  Wood,  Mastership  of  Cheveley  Grammar 
School,  Camb. 


Rev.  E.  J.  Speck,  Secretary  to  the  Church 
Pastoral  Aid  Society. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Wright,  Secretary  to  the  Church  of 
England  Young  Men’s  Society  for  Aiding 
Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


BIRTHS. 

May  20.  At  Corby  castle,  the  wife  of  P.  H. 

Howard,  esq.  M.P.  a dau. 22.  At  Buriton 

rectory,  Hants,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Sumner,  a dau. 25.  At  Croft  castle,  Here- 

fordshire, tbe  wife  of  W.  T.  K.  Davies,  esq.  a 

son. 26.  At  Upper  Brook  st.  Mrs.  Har- 

court  Johnstone,  a son  and  heir. 27.  At 


Methley,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Savile,  a son. 28.  At 

Washington  rectory,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  L.  W. 

Denman,  a dau. 29.  At  Cambridge  square, 

Hyde  park,  the  wife  of  Dr.  James  Bright,  a 

son. 20.  At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Lieut. - 

Col.  Bonham,  10th  Hussars,  a dau. 31.  At 

Keynsham,  the  wife  of  Charles  Dalhoy,  esq. 
C.B.  a son  and  heir. 

Lately.  At  Merthyr,  the  wife  of  William 
Young  Lewis,  esq.  of  Pontmorlais,  a son  and 

heir. At  (jheltenham,  the  wife  of  George 

Sutherland,  esq.  of  Forse,  Caithness,  N.  B.  a 
son  and  heir. At  Moccas  court,  Hereford- 

shire, Mrs.  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  a son. 

Jufie  1.  At  Eaton  pi.  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Pole 

Carew,  esq.  M.P.  a dau. At  the  vicarage, 

Conisclifle,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Baum- 
gartner, a son. 2.  At  Bath,  the  wifeofCapt. 

Arthur  Hall,  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  a son. 

4.  At  Dinder  house.  Wells,  the  wife  of  James 

Curtis  Somerville,  esq.  a son. At  Lodge 

villa,  St.  John’s  wood,  Mrs.  Llewellyn  Mostyn, 

a dau. 7.  In  Curzon  st.  the  Lady  Guernsey, 

a son. Lady  A.  GofF,  a son  and  heir. 

8.  At  Teignmouth,  the  wife  of  Arthur  Acland, 
esq.  a son. 10.  At  the  Chace,  near  Ash- 
burton, the  wife  of  Major  Coker,  a dau. 

12.  In  Eaton  square,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  F. 
Maude,  R.N.  a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March  27.  At  Calcutta,  Richard  Barter,  esq. 
75th  Regt.  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev  James 
M‘Cheave,  Rector  of  Dunmanway,  Cork. 

April  10.  At  Kurrachee,  Lieut.  William 
Gray,  1st  European  Regt.  Sub-Assistant  Com- 
missary-Gen. to  Ophelia,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt. 
Fraser,  29t‘h  Bombay  N.I.  Assistant  Commis- 
sary-Gen. 

24.  At  Kingston,  Canada,  Lieut.  F.  S.  Seale, 
R.  Art.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  J.  H.  Seale, 
Bart,  to  Harriett,  second  dau.  of  J.  A.  Harvey, 

esq.  Ordnance  Storekeeper. At  Barbados, 

Rowland  Webster,  esq.  Paymaster  72d  High- 
landers, to  Maria-Augusta-Catherina  Camp- 
bell, only  dau.  of  Alex.  Stewart,  esq.  M.D. 
Inspector-Gen.  of  Army  Hospitals, 

29.  At  Plymouth,  Edw.  John  Spry,  esq. 
surgeon,  of  Truro,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late 

William  Mudge,  esq.  of  Truro. At  Great 

Yarmouth,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  H.  M^Swiney,  B.A. 
and  Assistant  Curate  of  Great  Yarmouth,  to 
Emily-Sarah,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Hills,  esq.  Rear-Adm.  of  the  Blue. 

30.  At  Sheffield,  Charles  Stanley,  esq.  bar- 
rister-at-law, to  Annie,  second  dau.  of  the  late 

John  Staniforth,  esq. At  Islington,  Henry 

James  Stokes,  esq.  M.D.  third  son  of  Francis 
Stokes,  esq.  formerly  of  Gibraltar,  to  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barton  Hill, 

M.A.  Incumbent  of  St.  Stephen’s. At  Bi- 

shopsteignton,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Hopkins, 
M.A.  second  son  of  Henry  Hopkins,  esq.  of 
Hubborne  lodge,  Hants,  to  Emma-Sophia, 
second  dau.  of  W.  Rickards,  esq.  of  Tapley 

lodge,  Devon. At  Brighton,  Douglas  Hay 

Lane,  esq.  late  Capt.  17th  Lancers,  to  Eliza- 
beth-Middleton,  only  child  of  the  late  Thomas 

W’ard,  esq. At  Brighton,  Henry-William, 

eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles  jPojtrdnmer,  esq. 
of  Lower  Tooting,  to  Anna-Maria,  dau.  of 

Charles  Coles,  esq.  of  Brighton. At  St. 

George’s  Hanover  sq.  John  Ringrose,  esq.  of 
Cottingham  grange,  Yorkshire,  to  Augusta- 
Ann,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Hambly  Knapp, 

esq.  of  Brook  st.  Grosvenor  sq. At  Bicester, 

the  Rev.  John  FairbairnJioAwsow,  Vicar  of  Abb 
Kettleby,  Leic.  to  Elizabeth-Rebecca,  eldest 

dau.  of  tv.  Cole,  esq. At  Parkstone,  Dorset, 

William  Gale  Coles,  esq.  of  Clifton,  second  son 
of  James  B.  Coles,  esq.  of  Panoch’s  lodge, 
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Som.  to  Mary- Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  R.  H. 

Parr,  esq. At  Walcot,  Bath,  John  Webb 

Roche,  esq.  of  Rochemount,  Cork,  to  Eliza- 
Anne-Ermine,  only  child  of  the  late  William 
A.  Madocks,  esq.  M.P.  for  Boston,  and 
widow  of  Marm.  Gwynne,  esq.  of  Llanclwedd 

hall. At  Tamerton,  Devon,  the  Rev.  Wm. 

Luhis,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Great  Bedwin,  Wilts,  to 
Lucy,  dau.  of  Rear-Adm.  Sir  Thos.  Fellowes, 

C B. At  Walthamstow,  Capt.  Felly,  R.N. 

fifth  son  of  Sir  J.  H.  Pelly,  Bart,  to  Katharine- 
Jane,  youna^est  dau.  of  John  Gurney  Fry,  esq. 

At  Montreal,  Canada,  the  Rev.  David 

Lindsay,  son  of  the  late  James  Lindsay,  esq. 
of  King^’s  sq.  London,  to  Sophia,  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Adamson,  Assistant  Minister  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Hon.  Legislative  Council. 

Lately.  At  Falmouth,  John  Burmester,  esq. 
barrister-at-law,  to  Catherine-Ann,  relict  of 
the  late  Dowell  Knox  O’Reilly,  esq.  Capt.  85th 
Regt.  only  dau.  of  the  late  J.  G.  Cavanagh,  esq. 
Castle  house,  Wexford. 

May  1.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Thos. 
Weedon  Cooke,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Lower  Brook 
street,  second  son  of  the  late  T.  H.  Cooke,  esq. 
of  Bristol,  to  Rosalind-Helen-Mainwaring,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  B.  L.  Slater,  esq  of  Gray’s  inn, 
and  stepdau.  of  Matthew  de  Vitr^,  esq.  of 
South  wick  crescent,  Hyde  park.  At  the  same 
time,  Henry  Robert  Yeomans,  second  son  of 
J.  F.  Burnett,  esq.  of  Crayford,  Kent,  to  Mary- 
Helen-Denis,  widow  of  William  Edward  Few, 
esq.  and  only  dau.  of  Matthew  de  Vitr^,  esq. 

At  Walton,  Som.  the  Rev.  Henry  Spencer 

Slight,  Rector  of  Ruan  Lanihorne,  Cornwall, 
to  Elizabeth-Ann,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 

JohnO.  Hickley,  esq. At  Copenhagen,  Wm. 

Marcus  Westermann,  esq.  of  Copenhagen,  to 
Anna-Frances,  second  dau.  of  R.  J.  Grant,  esq. 
and  granddau.  of  the  late  Sir  Alex.  Grant,  of 

Dalvey,  Bart. At  Guernsey,  the  Rev.  Fred. 

Bussell,  B.A.  Vicar  of  Great  Marlow,  Bucks, 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Bussell,  Rector  of 
Beaford,  Devon,  to  Mary-Jane,  eldest  dau.  of 

Capt.  R.  B.  Yates,  R.N. At  Ryde,  Isle  of 

Wight,  John  Homer  Saunders,  esq.  of  Muston, 
near  Dorchester,  to  Fanny,  dau.  of  the  late 
Richard  Oakley,  esq.  of  Wimborne  Minster. 

At  Seaton,  Devon,  Lieut.  Fred.  Wetherall 

Smith,  R.N.  to  Clara-Susan,  third  dau.  of 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Davies,  R.M. At  Townstal, 

Dartmouth,  Henry  Carew  Hunt,  esq.  of  Court 
hall,  Sidbury,  to  Miss  Holdsworth,  dau.  of  the 
late  Henry  Holdsworth,  esq.  of  Dartmouth. 

At  Poole,  William,  youngest  son  of  the  late 

Geo.  Henry  Hicks,  esq.  M.D.  of  Baldock,  Herts, 
to  Emma- Arabella,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Thos. 
Cave,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Poole. 

3.  At  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  John  Eas- 
terby  Swales,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
C.  E.  Swales,  of  Over  Stilton,  to  Margaret, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  C.  B.  Walton,  esq. 

solicitor,  of  Thirsk. At  Gosforth,  Wm.  F. 

Carter,  esq.  Capt.  63d  Regt.  son  of  the  late 
Col.  Lambton  Carter,  44th  Regt.  to  Hannah- 
Emily,  dau.  of  John  Anderson,  esq.  of  Cox- 

lodge  hall. At  Brussels,  Joseph,  son  of  the 

late  Rev.  J.  W.  R.  Boyer,  Rector  of  Swepstone, 
Leic.  to  Louisa-Elizabeth,  dau.  of  James  Stan- 

brough,  esq.  of  Isleworth. At  Paddington, 

Augustus  Godbold,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  G.  B.  Godbold,  Rector  of  Greatham, 
Hants,  to  Mary-Johanna,  only  dau.  of  Capt. 
George  Richardson,  of  W’est  Brompton. 

4.  At  Plymouth,  W.  Gallop,  esq  shipowner, 
and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Hastings, 
Sussex,  to  Charity,  relict  of  Nich.  Wynhall, 
esq.  R.N.  of  Looe. 

6.  At  St.  Paul’s  Knightsbridge,  the  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Spencer,  Perp.  Curate  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Barnstaple,  to  Jane,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  J,  Backhouse,  esq.  Under  Secre- 


tary of  State  for  Foreign  Aftairs. At  Dub- 

lin, the  Rev.  Joh  nil/a  wy,  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
Massy,  to  Emily,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John 

Beresford,  of  Macbie  hill,  Peeblesshire. 

Joseph  Christopher  Latham,  esq.  of  Bishop’s 
Court,  Dorchester,  to  Elizabeth-Esther,  eldest 
dau.  of  William  Cox,  esq.  of  Dorchester,  and 

the  Manor  of  Rofrord,  .Oxon. At  York,  the 

Rev.  Albert  Sidney  Wilde,  Rector  of  Great- 
ford-with-Wilsthorpe,  Line,  son  of  Sir  John 
Wilde,  and  nephew  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to 
Laura-lsabella,  eldest  dau.  of  W^.  J.  Coltman, 

esq.  lateof  Aldborough  hall. At  St  Saviour’s 

Jersey,  Arthur-Augustus,  son  of  Joseph  Long- 
more,  esq.  of  the  Mythe  house,  Glouc.  to  Eliza- 
beth-Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Croker, 

of  Fort  Elizabeth,  Limerick. At  St.  George’s 

Brandon  hill,  Bristol,  Edwin  Thompson  Tur- 
ner, esq.  third  son  of  Capt.  John  Turner,  R N. 
of  Swansea,  to  Margaret- Anne,  only  dau.  of 

F.  R.  Barnes,  esq.  of  Bristol. At  St.  Pancras, 

Johann-Heinrich,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Johann 
Adam  Kempf,  esq.  of  Mayence,  to  Emily-Eiiza- 
beth-Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  A.  Wal- 

ford,  esq.  M.R  C.S.L. At  Lancaster,  Lloyd, 

second  son  of  J.  Baxendale,  esq.  of  W'oodside, 
Middlesex,  to  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J, 

Turner,  Vicar  of  Lancaster. At  Greenwich, 

Edward  Cole  Pownall,  esq.  of  Blackheath,  to 
Mary-Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  F. 
Barraud,  esq.  of  Camberwell. 

7.  At  St.  Mary’s  Bryanston  sq.  Thomas 
Chambers,  esq.  barrrister-at-law,  to  Diana- 
White,  niece  and  adopted  child  of  the  late  John 

Green,  esq.  of  Hertford. At  St.  Pancras, 

T.  Clerc  Smith,  esq.  to  Caroline,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Lachlan  Maclean,  of  Sudbury,  and 

relict  of  Charles  Harris,  esq.  of  Coventry. 

At  Farringdon,  Arthur  iVew^Zartti,  esq.  1st  Royal 
Regt.  youngest  son  of  R.  B.  Newland,  esq.  late 
Major  20th  Dragoons,  to  Louisa-Emma,  fourth 

dau.  of  Woodham  Connop,  esq.  of  Exeter. 

At  Harpsden,  the  Rev.  C.  Moody,  Vicar  of 
Sebergham,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 

Vansittart,  Rector  of  Shottesbrooke. At 

North  Kilvington,  near  Thirsk,  Romney  Spen- 
cer Foley,  esq.  of  Dublin,  barrister-at-law,  to 
Teresa,  second  dau.  of  Thomas  Swarbreck,  esq. 
of  Sowerby,  Thirsk. At  St.  Luke’s  Nor- 

wood, the  Rev.  John  Cave  Browne,  M.A.  to 
Selina-Mary,  second  dau.  of  Major  William 
Turner,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

8.  At  Wold,  Northamptonshire,  the  Rev. 
F.  F.  Beadon,  M.A.  of  Bath,  to  Maryanna- 

Elizabeth,dau.of  Rear-Adm.  Carroll,  C.B. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  the  Rev.  S.  Pember- 
ton, Rector  of  Little  Hallingbury,  Essex,  to 
Marianne,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  J.  Haggitt. 

At  Tynemouth,  Francis  Arden  Close,  Lieut. 

R.N.  to  Mary-Henrietta,  dau.  of  the  late  Geo. 

Hebden,esq. At  Fulham,  Henry  Hippesley, 

esq.  of  Lambourne,  Berks,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  Lawrence  Sullivan,  esq.  and  niece  to 

Viscount  Palmerston. Alfred,  youngest  son 

of  Edward  Backhouse,  esq.  of  Sunderland,  to 
Rachel,  youngest  dau.  of  Robert  Barclay,  esq, 

of  Leyton,  Essex. At  Worfield,  James 

Farmer,  esq.  of  Hallon,  Salop,  to  Jane,  young- 
est dau.  of  John  Bache,  esq.  of  Chesterton. 

10.  At  Stonehouse,  Geo.  Templeman  King- 
ston, esq.  M.A.  second  son  of  L.  H.  Kingston, 
esq.  to  Harriette,  third  dau.  of  Edmund  Ma- 
lone, esq.  R.N.  Hospital,  Plymouth. At  St. 

Pancras,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  of  Henrietta  st.  Caven- 
dish sq.  to  Mary-Keece,  eldest  dau. ; and  at 
the  same  time,  .Roice,  esq.  of  St.  John’s 
wood,  to  Adeline-Marsden,  second  dau.  of  G.  F. 
Urling,  esq.  of  Gloucester  cresc.  Regent’s  pk, 

At  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  George  Bul- 

len,  esq.  of  the  British  Museum,  to  Eliza- 
Mary,  only  child  of  the  late  Richard  Martin, 

esq. At  Galt,  Upper  Canada,  William  Dyne 

Harrison,  esq.  of  Stratford,  son  of  the  Rev, 
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W.  M.  Harrison,  Rector  of  Claylianger,  Devon, 
to  Lucy,  tliird  dau.  of  Daniel  Tye,  Gent,  of 

Wilmot. At  St.  Servan,  Bretagne,  Robert 

Greata,  esq.  of  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  to  Sarah, 
second  dau.  of  Capt.  Bowden,  R.N. 

12.  At  St.  Mary’s  Brompton,  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Swale,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s,  West  Bromp- 
ton, to  Emily-Charlotte,  dau.  of  Mr.  W.  Goter. 

13.  At  Bennington,  Herts,  Thomas  Veasey, 
esq.  of  Baldock,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Veasey, 
esq.  of  Huntingdon,  to  Catherine-Anna,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Pollard,  Rector  of  Ben- 
nington, and  granddau.  of  the  late  Gen.  and 
Lady  Frances  Moi’gan,  of  Crofton  hall,  Kent. 

At  Kelshall,  Herts,  Wm.  Henry  Cooh,  esq. 

surgeon,  Tunbridge  Wells,  only  son  of  Thomas 
Cook,  esq.  R.N.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Fortifica- 
tion at  Addiscombe,  to  Harriet,  the  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Rec- 
tor of  Watton,  and  niece  of  the  late  Lord  Lang- 

dale. At  Leamington,  John  Davis  on, 

esq.  of  Stoberry  park,  Som.  and  6th  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  Innes-Eliza,  only  dau.  of  the  late 

Major  Hamilton  Maxwell,  Bengal  Army. 

At  St.  Saviour’s  Jersey,  Henry  Luke  Robinson, 
esq.  Bombay  N.l.  third  son  of  W.  R.  Robinson, 
esq.  of  Acton,  to  Elizabeth- Jane,  youngest  dau. 
of  Capt.  Heasley,  R.N. At  Thornbury,  De- 

von, the  Rev.  Anthony  William  Loveband,  of 
Landkey,  to  Phillis-Jane,  eldest  surviving  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Edgcumbe,  Rector  of 

Thornbury. At  Sutton  Bingham,  Som. 

John  Grove,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  younger 
son  of  John  Grove,  esq.  of  Ferns,  Wilts,  to 
Clara-Cecily-Sarah,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Joseph  Ashton  Burrow,  esq.  of  Carleton  hall, 

Cumberland. At  Highbury,  the  Rev.  H. 

Mayo  Gunn,  of  Warminster,  to  Isabella,  dau. 

of  H.  O.  Wills,  esq.  of  Bristol. AtBeeston, 

Nottinghamshire,  the  Rev.  Martin  Henry 
Ricketts,  M.A.  son  of  Martin  Ricketts,  esq.  of 
the  Ford,  near  Droitwich,  to  Susan,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wolley,  Vicar  of  Beeston.— — 
At  Mangotsfield,  near  Bristol,  John  J.  L. 
Bayly,  esq.  of  Hill  house,  Gloucester,  to  Su 
sanna,  dau.  of  Daniel  Cave,  esq.  of  Cleve  hill, 
and  granddau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Locock,  of 
Northampton. 

14.  At  Reigate,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
loughby Hodgson,  of  Kirdford,  Sussex,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hodgson,  Rector 
of  Leigh,  Surrey,  to  Julia,  only  dau.  of  Wm. 

Tosswill,  esq.  of  Reigate. Richard  G.  P. 

Minty,  esq.  of  Petersfield,  surviving  son  of  the 
late  ii.  V.  Minty,  esq.  Ordnance  Civil  Service, 
to  Charlotte-Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Arden,  Rector  of  Gresham,  and 

Vicar  of  Paston,  Norfolk. At  Plymouth, 

William  Voynet  Reed,  esq.  son  of  the  late  Lieut. - 
Col.  John  Reed,  K.H.  to  Katherine,  youngest 
dau.  of  John  Humphreys,  esq.  of  Miltown 

house,  Tyrone. At  Prestbury,  Joshua  Fiel- 

den,  esq.  of  Stansfield  hall,  near  Todmorden, 
to  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Brocklehurst, 
esq.  of  the  Fence,  near  Macclesfield. 

15.  At  Almondsbury,  George-William,  only 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Gunning,  Rector  of 
Wigan,  to  Isabella-Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Col. 
Master,  of  Knole  park,  Glouc.  and  late  of  3d 

Foot  Guards. At  Brompton,  J.  Duncan 

M^ Andrew,  esq.  Capt.  78th  Highlanders,  to 
Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  Joseph  Cammilleri, 
esq.  Comm.  R.N. At  St.  John’s  Padding- 

ton, George  Wilson  Grove,  esq.  of  Exeter,  to 
the  Hon.  Louisa  Lott,  late  of  Dunmore  house, 

Bradninch. At  Llangarren,  Herefordshire, 

the  Rev.  VV.  M.  Schnibben,  Curate  of  Wigton, 
Cumberland,  to  Charlotte;  and  at  the  same 
time,  Thornton  G.  Easto,  esq.  of  Upper  Tulse 
hill,  Brixton,  to  Harriett,  dau.  of  the  late 

Thomas  Pearce,  esq.  of  Llangarren  Court. 

At  Brighton,  Jonathan  Stables  Harrison,  esq. 
Of  Brandesburton  hall,  eldest  son  of  Jonathan 
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Harrison,  esq.  of  Pocklington,  to  Eliza- Jane, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Matthias  Whitehead, 

esq.  of  Park  house,  Selby. At  St.  Osyth, 

Charles  Brandreth,  esq.  (late  4th  Light  Dra- 
goons), to  Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of  W.  F.  Nas- 
sau, esq.  St.  Osyth  Priory,  Essex. At  Ful- 

ham, John-William,  younger  son  of  Benjamin 
Whitelock,  esq.  of  Point  house.  Putney,  to 
Maria-Jane-Mary,  only  dau.  of  Thomas  Wal- 
ford,  esq.  of  the  Pryor’s  bank,  Fulham,  and 

Bolton  street,  Piccadilly. At  Melbecks,  in 

Swaledale,  Richard  Garth,  esq.  of  Hawes,  to 
Hannah,  second  dau.  of  Capt.  Birkbeck,  of 

Low  Row,  in  Swaledale. At  Youghal,  Henry- 

Aylmer,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Porter,  esq.  of 
Winslade  house,  Devon,  to  Susanne,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Faunt. At  Ply- 

mouth, Brutton  J.  Ford,  esq.  of  Exeter,  soli- 
citor, to  Jane-Calmady,  second  dau.  of  Jona- 
than Luxmoore,  esq.  of  Plymouth,  solicitor. 

■ At  Goodmanham,  co,  York,  the  Rev.  Wm. 

Greenwell,  only  child  of  the  late  R.  R.  Green- 
well,  esq.  of  Kibblesworth,  Durham,  to  Jane, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.Wm.  Blow,  Rector  of  Goodman- 
ham.  At  Stonehouse,  Glouc.  Thos.  Batchel- 

dor,  esq.  Chapter  Clerk  to  the  Dean  and  Canons 
of  Windsor,  and  Registrar  of  Eton  college,  to 
Elizabeth-Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  Lorimer, 
formerly  of  the  1st  Royals. At  South  Kel- 

sey, Line,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Gibbons,  M.A. 
to  (Charlotte- Jane,  dau.  of  George  Skipworth, 

esq.  of  Moorton  house,  South  Kelsey. At 

St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  Charles-John,  se- 
cond son  of  Frederick  Braithwaite,  esq.  M. 
Inst.  C.E.  to  Louise-Frances,  third  dau.  of 
Charles  Windeler,  esq.  of  Great  Coram  street. 

17.  At  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  sq.  Alex.  Stewart, 
esq.  of  Ards,  co.  Donegal,  to  Lady  Isabella 
Toler,  third  dau.  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of 

Norbury. At  Melling,  Lane.  T.  A.  Curtis, 

esq.  of  Grandholm  cottage,  Aberdeen,  second 
son  of  Sir  William  Curtis,  Bart,  to  Frances- 
Pitt,  youngest  dau.  of  L.  C.  Browne,  esq.  Wal- 
lace (3ragie,  Forfarshire. At  Chiddingstone, 

Kent,  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  O.  Polhill,  Rector  of 
Illington,  Norfolk,  to  Frances-Charlotte,  only 
dau.  of  Henry  Streatfield,  esq. 

19.  At  St.  Mark’s  Kennington,  Capt.  Wood- 
ivard,  H.  M.  5th  Fusiliers,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  W.  Johnson,  esq.  of  Michels- 
town,  co.  Cork,  and  widow  of  Capt.  F.  A. 
Robinson. 

20.  At  Jersey,  Henry  P.  Maples,  esq.  of 
London,  son  of  the  late  Henry  Maples,  esq.  of 
Thorne,  co.  York,  to  Elizabeth-Margaret,  only 
dau.  of  John  Pearse,  jun.  esq.  and  granddau. 
of  the  late  Rear-Adm.  Pearse,  of  Bradninch 

house,  Devon. At  Lelant,the  Rev.  Edmund 

Worlledge,  Curate  of  Enfield,  Middlesex,  to 
Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Uriah  Tonkin, 

Vicar  of  Lelant,  Cornwall. At  Cheltenham, 

William  Roberts  Farmar,  esq.  H.  M.82dRegt. 
to  Alicia-Mary,  only  dau.  of  Edward  Stone 

Cotgrave,  Capt.  R.N. At  Shirehampton, 

near  Bristol,  the  Rev.  Charles  Maunder,  In- 
cumbent of  Kingswood,  Glouc.  to  Emma, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Cartwright, 

esq.  of  Shirehampton. At  Cirencester,  the 

Rev.  W.  H.  Stanton,  eldest  son  of  W.  Henry 
Stanton,  esq.  M.P.  for  Stroud,  to  Mary,  second 
dau.  of  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence,  of  the  Querns, 

near  Cirencester. At  Galway,  Major  Geog- 

hegan,  late  of  Madras  Army,  to  Barbai'a,  eldest 
dau.  of  P.  M.  Lynch,  esq.  of  Duras  park,  Gal- 
way.  In  St.  Paul’s  Covent  garden,  William- 

Frederick,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  DeLaRue, 
esq.  of  Westbourne  terr.  to  Emma,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Thomas  Tannei*,  esq.  of  the  Armv 

Medical  Board. At  Bristol,  the  Rev.  Francis 

Barnes,  B.A.  of  Taunton,  eldest  son  of  F.  K. 
Barnes,  esq.  to  Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of  H.  M. 
Ambury,  esq.  solicitor. 
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The  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg. 

May  13.  At  Munich,  in  her  63(3  year, 
Augusta-Amelia  Duchess  of  Leuchten- 
berg, widow  of  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy. 

The  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg  w'as  the 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Maximilian  Jo- 
seph of  Bavaria.  She  was  born  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1788,  thus  being  two  years 
younger  than  the  ex-King  Ludwig,  her 
brother,  and  seven  years  older  than  Prince 
Karl.  She  was  married  on  the  14th  Jan. 
1806,  to  Eugene  Beauharnais,  Prince  of 
Eichstadt.  Eugene  Beauharnais,  born  in 
1781,  was  the  son  of  General  Alexander 
Vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  and  Josephine 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  afterwards  the  Em- 
press Josephine.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  General  Beauharnais 
joined  the  popular  party,  voted  for  the 
abolition  of  privileges,  and  equality  before 
the  law.  In  the  reign  of  terror,  he  was 
accused  of  having  by  neglect  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  the  fortress  of  Mayen ce,  was 
arrested,  brought  to  Paris,  and  guillotined 
in  1794.  Of  his  two  children,  the  daugh- 
ter, Hortense,  was  married  to  Louis  Bona- 
parte, King  of  Holland,  whose  son  is  the 
present  President  of  the  French  Republic; 
the  son,  Eugene,  was  made  Viceroy  of 
Italy  by  Napoleon,  and  married  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta  of  Bavaria  as  above  stated. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Beauharnais 
took  part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
awarded  him  a dotation  of  5,000,000  francs, 
paid  him  by  the  King  of  Naples,  tie  made 
over  the  sum  to  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for 
the  province  of  Leuchtenberg,  in  the  Ober- 
pfalz,  with  the  title  of  Duke.  He  sub- 
sequently resided  in  the  Bavarian  court, 
and  died  at  Munich  on  the  21st  Feb.  1824. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Au- 
gustus, who  was  in  1835  married  to  Donna 
Maria  da  Gloria  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
but  died  in  the  same  year.  On  his  death 
the  duchy  devolved  on  his  only  surviving 
brother,  Maximilian-Joseph-Eugene*Au- 
gustus-Napoleon,  who  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  and  has  a numerous  family.  He 
resides  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  is 
Lieut. -General  in  the  army,  and  President 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  deceased  Duchess  is  Queen  of 
Sweden;  the  second  is  the  widow  of  Don 
Pedro  of  Brazil;  and  the  youngest  is  the 
wife  of  Count  William  of  Wurtemberg. 
The  state  funeral  of  the  late  Duchess  took 
place  at  Munich  on  the  1 7th  May. 

The  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne. 

April  3.  At  Bowood  Park,  in  her  66th 
year,  the  Most  Hon.  Louisa-Emma,  Mar- 
chioness of  Lansdowne, 
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She  was  the  fifth  daughter  of  Henry - 
Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Ilchester,  by 
Maria  - Theresa,  daughter  of  Standish 
Grady,  esq,  of  Capercullin,  co.  Limerick, 
and  was  married  to  the  Marquess  of -Lans- 
downe on  the  30th  of  March,  1808. 

Of  his  refined  and  intellectual  household 
the  Marchioness  was  the  animating  spirit. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  the  prestige  of 
being  the  acknowledged  friend  and  patron 
of  literature  and  art  should  not  be  more 
largely  coveted  in  the  upper  circles  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  possible  that  the  ambition  is 
more  extensively  entertained  than  the 
success  of  the  aspirants  would  imply. 
However  that  may  be,  the  triumph  of 
that  true  Mecenatian  hospitality,  which 
places  wit  on  the  level  with  wealth,  and 
prefers  mind  to  pedigree,  appears  to 
have  been  reserved  in  our  days  for 
the  brilliant  receptions  of  Holland  and 
Lansdowne  Houses.  Their  days  are  now 
past ; whilst  those  who  have  partaken  of 
the  elegant  hospitalities  of  Bowood  will  be 
equally  conscious  of  a vacancy  not  to  be 
supplied  in  that  more  limited  circle  ; and 
hundreds  of  poor  families,  spread  over  the 
ten  thousand  acres  of  that  princely  de- 
mesne, have  sustained  a loss  such  as  it  is 
no  derogation  to  those  who  shall  succeed 
her  to  pronounce  irreparable.  The  lively 
interest  which  this  excellent  lady  took  in 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  comfort 
and  moral  habits,  the  well-being  and  well- 
doing of  the  poor  on  the  estate,  has  passed 
into  a proverb.  Stimulated  by  a lively 
faith,  and  aided  by  two  valuable  tastes— a 
love  of  cottage  architecture,  and  of  the 
education  of  the  young — in  many  a roomy 
and  convenient  peasant’s  home  ; in  her 
three  very  efficient  schools  at  Buckhill,  at 
Caine,  and  at  Foxham  ; in  the  lodges  of 
elegant  and  varied  designs  which  cover  the 
avenues  to  the  Park  ; in  the  picturesqu(? 
group  of  gabled  buildings  which  cluster 
about  the  Italian  gate  at  Derry  Hill;  above 
all,  in  the  churches,  which  both  there  and 
at  Foxham  (the  one  by  her  influence 
founded,  the  other  restored,)  have  pro- 
vided the  means  of  grace  and  truth  to 
long-neglected  populations,  and  made  the 
wilderness  to  blossom  as  a rose  in  and 
by  such  works  as  these  she  has  left  an 
imperishable  record  of  what  may  be  ef- 
fected by  the  combination  of  a refined 
understanding,  a human  heart,  and  a re- 
ligious spirit. 

Her  ladyship  had  issue  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  the  late  Earl  of  Kerry,  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne,  and  Lady  Louisa,  mar- 
ried to  the  Hon.  James  Kenneth  Howard, 
M.P.  son  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Her 
funeral  took  place  on  Friday  the  11th 
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April,  attended  by  the  Marquess  and  his 
children,  the  Countesses  of  Kerry  and 
Shelburne,  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  the  Hon. 
J.  K.  Howard,  the  Hon.  John  Strangways, 
the  Hon.  C.  Gore,  and  Sir  Charles  Lemon. 
The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  about  sixty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Caine  were  permitted  to 
follow  their  lamented  patroness  to  the 
tomb  ; and  during  the  day  every  house  in 
the  town  was  entirely  closed. 


The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

June  2.  At  St.  Giles’s  House,  Dorset, 
in  his  83rd  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Cropley 
Ashley  Cooper,  sixth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  Raron  Cooper  of  Powlett,  co.  Somer- 
set (1672),  Baron  Ashley,  of  Wimbourne 
St.  Giles,  CO.  Dorset  (1668),  and  the  7th 
Baronet  (1622),  and  a Privy  Councillor. 

The  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  the 
younger  son  of  Anthony  the  fourth  Earl, 
by  his  second  wife  the  Hon.  Mary  Bou- 
verie,  second  daughter  of  Jacob  first  Vis- 
count Folkestone.  He  was  born  in  the 
family  mansion  24  Grosvenor-square,  on 
the  21st  Dec.  1768;  was  educated  at 
Winchester  school,  and  at  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  Dec. 
17,  1787.  He  was  just  of  age,  when,  at 
the  general  election  of  1790,  he  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  Dorchester,  for  which 
he  continued  to  sit  until  his  accession  to 
the  peerage. 

On  the  return  of  the  Tories  to  office  in 
1807  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Ord- 
nance, which  he  held  until  his  advance  to 
the  Upper  House.  This  occurred  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  the  fifth  Earl, 
May  14,  1811. 

During  the  illness  of  Lord  Walsingham 
in  1811,  he  temporarily  filled  the  office  of 
Chairman  of  Committees,  and  on  the  10th 
Nov.  1814,  he  was  chosen  his  permanent 
successor,  and  thereupon  sworn  a Privy 
Councillor.  The  duties  of  this  office  are 
very  considerable.  Those  functions  which 
in  the  Lower  House  occupy  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
the  Speaker’s  counsel,  and  the  two  ex- 
aminers of  petitions,  were  fully  and  well 
done  in  the  Upper  for  nearly  forty  years 
by  “old”  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was 
never  old  when  business  pressed.  Strong 
common  sense,  knowledge  of  the  statute 
law,  and  above  all  uncompromising  impar- 
tiality made  him  an  autocrat  in  his  depart- 
ment. When  once  he  heard  a case,  and 
deliberately  pronounced  judgment,  sub- 
mission almost  invariably  followed.  A 
man  of  the  largest  experience  as  a parlia- 
mentary agent  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
be  remembered  only  one  case  in  which  the 
House  reversed  a decision  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury : and  on  that  occasion  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  prevail  on  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
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lington  to  speak  in  order  to  overcome  the 
“ old  Earl.”  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
cite  many  instances  of  men  who  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  business  of  a delibe- 
rative assembly  after  the  age  of  75  ; but 
the  labours  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  were 
continued  beyond  that  of  fourscore.  To 
all  outward  seeming  he  was  nearly  as  effi- 
cient at  one  period  of  his  life  as  at  another. 
By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
50 — which  was  about  half-way  through 
the  15  years  that  Lord  Liverpool’s  Minis- 
try held  the  government — Lord  Shaftes- 
bury’s knowledge  of  his  duties  as  chair- 
man to  the  Lords  was  complete,  and  then 
he  appeared  to  settle  down  in  life  with  the 
air,  the  habits,  the  modes  of  thought  and 
action,  natural  to  old  age.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a man  of  undignified  presence,  of 
indistinct  and  hurried  speech,  of  hasty  and 
brusque  manner  ; but  there  was  a general 
impression  that  the  House  of  Lords  could 
could  not  have  had  a more  efficient  chair- 
man. In  the  formal  business  of  commit- 
tees he  rarely  allowed  them  to  make  a 
mistake,  while  he  was  prompt  as  well  as 
safe  in  devising  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  carrying  any  principle  into  practical 
effect.  He  was  no  theorist ; there  was 
nothing  of  the  speculative  philosopher  in 
the  constitution  of  his  mind ; and  he  there- 
fore readily  gained  credit  for  being  what 
he  really  was,  an  excellent  man  of  business. 
In  dealing  with  minute  distinctions  and 
mere  verbal  emendations  a deliberative 
assembly  occasionally  loses  its  way,  and 
members  sometimes  ask,  “ What  is  it  we 
are  about  ? ” This  was  a question  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  usually  answered  with 
great  promptitude  and  perspicuity,  rarely 
failing  to  put  the  question  before  their 
Lordships  in  an  unmistakeable  form. 
Another  valuable  quality  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury as  a chairman  consisted  in  his  im- 
patience of  prosy  unprofitable  talk,  of 
which  doubtless  there  is  comparatively 
little  in  the  Upper  House  ; but  even  that 
little  he  laboured  to  make  less  by  occa- 
sionally reviving  attention  to  the  exact 
points  at  issue,  and  sometimes,  by  an  ex- 
cusable manoeuvre,  shutting  out  opportu- 
nity for  useless  discussion.  When  he  sat 
on  the  woolsack  as  speaker,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  deported  him- 
self after  the  manner  of  Chancellors;  but 
when  he  got  into  his  proper  element  at 
the  table  of  the  house  nothing  could  be 
more  rapid  than  his  evolutions  ; no  hesi- 
tation, no  dubiety,  nor  would  he  allow  any 
one  else  to  pause  or  doubt.  Often  has  he 
been  heard  to  say,  in  no  very  gentle  tones, 
“ Give  me  that  clause  now;’’ — “That’s 
enough;  ” — “ It  will  do  very  well  as  it  is  ; ” 
— “ If  you  have  anything  further  to  pro- 
pose, move  at  once;” — “ Get  through  the 
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bill  now,  and  bring  up  that  on  the  third 
reading.'’  He  always  made  their  Lord- 
ships  feel  that,  come  what  might,  it  was 
their  duty  to  “ get  through  the  bill  and 
so  expeditious  was  the  old  Earl,  that  he 
would  get  out  of  the  chair,  bring  up  his 
report,  and  move  the  House  into  another 
committee  in  the  short  time  that  suflaced 
for  the  Chancellor  to  transfer  himself  from 
the  woolsack  to  the  Treasury  bench  and 
back  again. 

Notwithstanding  a little  tendency  to  be 
whimsical,  aud  though  he  was  not  remark- 
able either  for  gravity  or  suavity  of  man- 
ner, yet  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not  only 
popular  with  the  Peers,  but  he  was  also 
much  esteemed  by  the  professional  gentle- 
men (parliamentary  agents)  who  practised 
in  the  sort  of  court  over  which  he  presided. 
In  the  year  1845  those  gentlemen  conveyed 
to  him  their  united  request  that  he  would 
sit  for  his  portrait;  and  thepicture,  painted 
by  Horsley,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  is  understood  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Parliamentary  Agents  wished  this 
portrait  to  be  placed  in  the  new  House  of 
Lords,  or  in  some  of  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments, as  a memorial  of  their  respect  for 
his  high  character  and  long  services,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  Palace  Commissioners 
have  not  accepted  the  offer.  Further 
evidences  of  goodwill  towards  his  Lord- 
ship  might  easily  be  enumerated,  and  it  is 
much  to  his  honour  that  he  never  pur- 
chased popularity  by  any  unworthy  com- 
pliances, for  he  was  a rigid  observer  of  all 
those  ancient  practices  which  insure  order, 
completeness,  and  “indifferent  justice." 
To  his  official  successor  (Lord  Redesdale) 
will  descend  the  use  of  many  valuable  pre- 
cedents established  by  his  decisions  and 
enforced  by  his  authority  ; and  with  them 
will  also  descend  an  example  which  may 
perhaps  be  followed,  but  a reputation  not 
likely  to  be  surpassed  or  soon  forgotten. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  ses- 
sion an  address  was  moved  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne,  and  seconded  by 
Lord  Stanley,  recognising  the  eminent 
services  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
recommending  her  Majesty  to  confer  upon 
him  some  retiring  allowance  as  a mark  of 
her  favour.  A similar  address  was  moved 
and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  married,  on 
the  10th  Dec.  1796,  Lady  Anne  Spencer, 
fourth  daughter  of  George  fourth  Duke  of 
Marlborough  ; and  by  that  lady,  who  sur- 
vives him,  he  had  issue  six  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  four  sons  and  three 
daughters  are  living.  They  were,  1.  Lady 
Caroline  Mary,  married  in  1831  to  Joseph 
Neeld,  esq.  of  Grittleton,  Wilts,  M.P.  for 
Chippenham  ; 2.  Lady  Harriet  Anne, 
married  in  1830  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 


Thomas  Lowry  Corry,  M.P.  for  Tyrone, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Belmore  ; 3.  Lady 
Charlotte  Barbara,  married  to  Henry  Lys- 
ter,  esq.  of  Rowton  Castle,  Salop  ; 4.  An- 
thony, now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ; 5.  the 
Hon.  Arthur  William  Ashley  Cooper, 
Master  of  St.  Katharine's  Hospital,  and 
late  Treasurer  and  Vice  Chamberlain  to 
her  Majesty  Queen  Adelaide,  who  married 
in  1831,  Maria- Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Colonel  Hugh  Duncan  Baillie,  of  Tarra- 
dale,  CO.  Ross  ; 6.  Frederica,  who  died  in 
1808  in  her  3rd  year;  7.  the  Hon.  An- 
thony Henry  Ashley  Cooper,  a captain  in 
the  ai'my,  and  formerly  M.P.  for  Dor- 
chester, who  married  in  1835  Jane-Fran- 
ces,  only  child  of  Robert  Pattison,  esq. 
of  Wrackleford,  co.  Dorset,  and  has  issue; 
8.  the  Hon.  Anthony  John  x\shley  Cooper, 
esq.  barrister-at-law,  who  married  in  1840 
Julia,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  John  Con- 
yers, esq.  of  Copt  Hall,  Essex  ; 9.  the 
Hon.  Anthony-Francis,  who  died  in  1825, 
in  his  15th  year  ; and  10.  the  Hon.  An- 
thony-Lionel,  who  died  in  1836,  in  his 
23rd  year. 

The  present  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was 
born  in  1801,  and  has  been  member  for 
Bath  in  the  present  parliament.  He  was 
formerly  First  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  has  been  highly  distin- 
guished by  his  many  public  exertions  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people.  He  married  in  1839  Lady  Emily 
Cowper,  sister  to  Earl  Cowper,  and  has 
a numerous  family. 


The  Earl  of  Bantry. 

May  2.  At  Glengariff  Lodge,  co.  Cork, 
in  his  84th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Richard 
White,  Earl  of  Bantry,  Viscount  Bere- 
haven.  Viscount  and  Baron  Bantry,  of 
Bantry,  co.  Cork. 

Lord  Bantry  was  born  on  the  6th  Aug. 
176*7  ; and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Simon 
White,  esq.  of  Bantry,  by  Frances-Jane, 
daughter  of  Richard  Hedges  Eyre,  of 
Mount  Hedges,  esq. 

When  the  French  threatened  Ireland 
with  invasion  in  the  year  1796,  Mr.  White 
distinguished  himself  by  his  active  exer- 
tions in  repelling  their  attempt  to  land  in 
Bantry  bay,  on  the  27th  Jan.  1797.* 

In  acknowledgment  of  his  services  on 
this  occasion  the  corporation  of  Cork  pre- 
sented him  with  a gold  medal,  and  King 
George  the  Third  advanced  him  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Bantry,  by 


* At  the  beginning  of  the  same  month 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  stated  in  a letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland — “ In  particular, 
the  spirit,  activity,  and  exertions  of  Rich- 
ard White,  esq.  of  Seafield  Park,  deserve 
the  most  honourable  mention.". 
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patent  dated  the  31st  March  in  the  same 
year.  Previously  to  the  Union  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a Viscount  by 
the  same  title,  by  patent  dated  Dec.  29, 
1800  ; and  on  the  22nd  Jan.  1816  he  was 
further  advanced  to  the  titles  of  Earl  of 
Bantry  and  Viscount  Berehaven.  For 
the  supporters  of  his  arms  he  chose  a 
grenadier  and  a female  personifying  Ire- 
land, each  backed  by  military  trophies. 
His  motto  was,  “ The  noblest  motive  is 
the  public  good.’’ 

Lord  Bantry  received  a commission  as 
Captain  of  the  Bantry  volunteer  corps, 
Aug.  13, 1803  ; his  brother,  the  late  Simon 
White,  esq.  was  the  second  captain. 

His  Lordship  was  at  all  times  a firm 
and  consistent  Conservative.  As  a resi- 
dent landlord  he  w^as  justly  popular  with 
all  parties,  without  distinction  of  sect  or 
creed. 

He  married,  Nov.  3,  1799,  Margaret- 
Anne  Hare,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
first  Earl  of  Listowel,  and  by  that  lady 
(who  died  in  1835),  he  had  four  sons  and 
one  daughter  : 1.  Richard,  his  successor  ; 
2.  the  Hon.  William  Hart  White  Hedges, 
of  Macroom  Castle,  co.  Cork,  who  mar- 
ried in  1845,  Jane,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Charles  John  Herbert,  esq. 
of  Muckross  abbey,  Killarney,  and  has 
issue  two  daughters;  3.  Lady  Maria,  who 
died  in  1817,  unmarried;  4.  the  Hon. 
Simon  White,  an  officer  in  the  army,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1837  ; and  5.  the  Hon. 
Robert  Hedges  White,  born  in  1810. 

The  present  Earl  was  born  in  1800,  and 
married  in  1836  Lady  Mary  O’Bryen, 
third  daughter  of  William  Marquess  of 
Thomond;  but  has  no  children. 


The  Eaul  or  Cottenham. 

April  29.  At  Pietra  Santa,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Lucca,  on  his  70th  birthday,  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Christopher  Pepys,  Earl  of 
Cottenham,  Viscount  Crowhurst,  of  Crow- 
hurst,  CO.  Surrey,  and  Baron  Cottenham, 
of  Cottenham,  co.  Cambridge,  a Privy 
Councillor,  a Baronet,  and  a Bencher  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Lord  Cottenham  was  the  second  sou  of 
Sir  William  Weller  Pepys,  Bart,  a Master 
in  Chancery,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Dowdeswell.  He 
was  born  in  Wimpole-street,  on  the  29th 
of  April,  1781  ; and  had,  therefore,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  just  completed  the 
70th  year  of  his  age.  He  received  in  his 
eai’ly  years  all  the  advantages  of  a sound 
education,  and  in  due  time  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
LL.B.  in  the  year  1803  without  honours. 
This  was  the  same  year  in  which  Sir 
James  Parke  and  Mr.  Justice  Coltman, 
also  of  Trinity,  took  wrangler’s  degrees. 
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He  was  admitted  a member  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  on  the  26th  Jan.  1801,  and  called  to 
the  bar  by  that  society  on  the  23rd  Nov. 
1804.  From  the  day  that  he  quitted 
Cambridge  he  devoted  himself  with  un- 
remitting assiduity  and  signal  success  to 
the  study  of  his  profession.  Under  the 
late  William  Tidd,  so  celebrated  for  his 
pupils  and  his  pleadings,  he  was  initiated 
to  the  most  scientific  part  of  the  law,  and 
he  was  also  for  a time  under  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  )Sir  Samuel  Rorailly.  The 
progress  of  Mr.  Pepys  at  the  Chancery 
bar  was  not  rapid.  He  was  22  years  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  before  he 
reached  the  rank  of  King’s  Counsel,  in 
Michaelmas  Term  1826.  On  the  6th  of 
November  in  the  same  year  he  became  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor- General  to  Queen  Ade- 
laide in  1830  ; and  (Sir  John  Campbell 
being  the  Attorney-General,)  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  King  in  February,  1834, 
whereupon  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

In  July  1831,  through  the  interest  of 
Earl  Fitz William,  he  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Higham  Ferrars ; in  Oct. 
following  he  exchanged  to  the  borough  of 
Malton,  in  the  same  patronage,  and  for 
which  he  was  re-elected  in  1832  and  1835. 

On  the  retirement  of  Sir  John  Leach, 
Mr.  Pepys  became  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
in  Sept.  1834.  To  his  duties  in  this  court 
were  soon  afterwards  added  the  functions 
which  belong  to  a Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal,  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  others,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1835,  the  W^higs  not  being  then  prepared 
with  a Chancellor  in  whom  they  could 
confide,  or  whose  character  and  position 
would  add  weight  to  their  Government. 
The  admirable  manner  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Pepys  presided  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  however,  soon  led  the  Minister 
to  place  unbounded  reliance  in  his  learn- 
ing, abilities,  and  discretion.  On  the  16th 
Jan.  1836,  he  became  Lord  Chancellor, 
which  office  he  held  with  great  advantage 
to  his  party  and  to  the  country  from  that 
date  till  Sept.  1841,  when,  the  Conserva- 
tives coming  into  power,  he  made  way 
for  Lord  Lyndhurst.  It  was  of  course  on 
his  elevation  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  that  Sir  Charles  Pepys 
received  his  peerage.  His  title  was  de- 
rived from  a manor  near  Cambridge, 
where  his  family  had  been  resident  from 
early  in  the  16th  century.  When  the 
present  Ministers  returned  to  power,  in 
August,  1846,  Lord  Cottenham  again  be- 
came Chancellor  ; but  his  health  had  in 
the  interval  evidently  declined,  and  his 
frequent  absence  from  court  rendered  it 
obvious  that  the  office  of  Chancellor  must 
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be  intrusted  to  stronger  hands.  In  the 
month  of  June  of  last  year  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Earl, 
and  the  Great  Seal  was  put  in  commis- 
sion. His  lordship  then  went  abroad  in 
the  vain  hope  of  repairing  a constitution 
broken  down  by  severe  intellectual  labour, 
the  toils  of  office,  and  the  anxieties  of 
public  life. 

“ Lord  Cottenham  affords  another  illus- 
tration of  the  rule  that  it  is  not  always  the 
most  brilliant  advocate  that  makes  the 
soundest  judge.  Although  he  was  never 
remarkable  for  his  eloquence,  nor  achieved 
extraordinary  success  as  a practitioner,  no 
man  ever  gained  greater  laurels  on  the 
bench,  and  his  decisions  will  long  be  re- 
garded as  precedents  of  the  highest  au- 
thority,— as  models  for  the  imitation  of  his 
successors.  In  politics  he  was  ever  a 
steady  and  consistent  Liberal.  Although 
no  great  legal  reforms  were  introduced  un- 
der his  auspices,  the  omission  may  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  overwhelming  nature 
of  his  various  duties,  that  preoccupied  his 
entire  time,  than  to  any  lack  of  inclination 
on  his  part.  His  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  a sound  lawyer,  and  an  able 
and  impartial  judge.’’ 

In  1845  the  baronetcy  conferred  on  his 
father  in  1801  devolved  on  Lord  Cotten- 
ham, by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Sir 
William  Weller  Pepys,  unmarried;  and 
in  1847  he  also  inherited  the  same  dignity 
which  had  been  conferred  in  1784  on  his 
uncle  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  M.D.  Physician- 
General  to  the  Army,  and  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  King  George  the  Third. 

He  married  June  30,  1821,  Caroline, 
daughter  of  William  Wingfield,  esq.  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery,  and  niece  to  the  present 
Earl  Digby ; and  by  that  lady,  who  sur- 
vives him,  he  had  sixteen  children,  of 
whom  twelve  survive,  three  sons  and 
nine  daughters.  They  are  all  unmarried. 

His  eldest  son,  the  present  Earl,  was 
born  in  1824;  he  is  a M.A.  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  in  the.  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  body  of  Lord  Cottenham  was 
brought  for  interment  to  Totteridge,  co. 
Herts. 


Viscount  Strathallan. 

May  14.  At  Castle  Strathallan,  Perth- 
shire, aged  84,  the  Right  Hon.  James  An- 
drew John  Lawrence  Charles  Drummond, 
sixth  Viscount  of  Strathallan,  and  Lord 
Drummond  of  Cromlix  (1686),  and  ninth 
Baron  Maderty  (1609),  a Representative 
Peer  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Strathallan  was  born  on  the  24th 
March,  1767,  the  younger  son  of  the  Hon. 
William  Drummond  (third  sou  of  William 
the  fourth  Viscount),  by  Anne,  second 


daughter  of  Major  David  Nairne,  of  the 
French  service.  His  elder  brother,  Wil- 
liam, a Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  army,  died  in 
the  West  Indies,  unmarried. 

In  early  life  his  Lordship  went  to  China, 
and  he  was  for  many  years  the  chief  of  the 
British  settlement  at  Canton.  After  his 
return  home  he  married,  on  the  15th  Jan. 
1809,  Lady  Amelia  Sophia  Murray,  third 
daughter  of  John  fourth  Duke  of  Athol. 
He  was  chosen  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Perth  in  March,  1812,  on  the  resignation 
of  Lord  James  Murray;  and  in  opposition 
to  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  K.B.  (afterwards 
Lord  Lynedoch),  who  had  been  previously 
member  for  that  county  from  1794  to  1807. 
Mr.  Drummond  defeated  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham by  69  votes  to  51  ; and  again  at  the 
general  election  in  the  same  year  by  75 
votes  to  68.  He  was  rechosen  without  op- 
position in  1818  and  1820,  and  resigned  his 
seat  in  March  1824  ; having  supported  the 
Tory  party. 

Mr.  Drummond  succeeded  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  family  in  1817,  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  General  Andrew  John 
Drummond ; who  was  the  only  surviving 
son  of  James  the  fifth  Viscount,  attainted 
after  the  rebellion  of  1745  ; and  who 
claimed  the  peerage  in  1787,  on  the  ground 
of  his  father  not  having  been  duly  named 
in  the  act  of  attainder,  but  which  claim 
was  rejected  in  1790. 

The  peerage  was  ultimately  restored  by 
ail  act  of  parliament  which  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  17th  June,  1824. 

Lord  Strathallan  was  elected  one  of  the 
representative  peers  of  Scotland  on  the 
next  vacancy,  and  was  rechosen  at  each 
subsequent  election. 

By  his  wife,  already  mentioned,  and  who 
died  onthel9th  June  1 849, Lord  Strathallan 
had  issue  seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  of 
whom  five  sons  and  one  daughter  survive 
him.  Their  names  were,  1.  William- Henry, 
now  Viscount  Strathallan  ; 2.  the  Hon. 
Marianne- Jane,  married  in  1842  to  George 
Drummond  Graeme,  esq,  of  Inchbrachie  ; 

3.  the  Hon.  James-Robert,  Capt.  R.N.  ; 

4.  the  Hon.  Edmund,  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  who  married  in  1837  Julia- 
Mary,  daughter  of  J.  C.  C.  Sutherland,  esq. 
and  has  issue ; 5.  the  Hon.  Francis-Charles, 
who  married  in  1849  Charlotte  Mary  Athol, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Sir 
Herbert  Oakeley,  Bart.  Dean  of  Booking, 
and  great-granddaughter  of  Charles  third 
Duke  of  Athol;  6.  the  Hon.  Maurice-Ed- 
ward,  who  died  an  infant;  7.  the  Hon. 
Emily- Jane,  who  died  in  1829,  aged  eleven ; 
8.  the  Hon.  Robert- Andrew- John,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service  ; and  9.  the  Hon.  Fre- 
derick, who  died  at  Purneah  in  India  in 
1848. 

The  present  Viscount  was  born  in  1810, 
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and  married,  in  1833,  Christina"  Maria- 
Herzey,  sister  to  Sir  David  Baird,  Bart, 
of  Newby th,  by  whom  he  has  issue  a nu- 
merous family. 


Viscount  Newry  and  Morne,  M.P. 

May  6.  In  Grosvenor-crescent,  Eaton- 
square,  aged  36,  the  Right  Hon.  Francis- 
Jack  Viscount  Newry  and  Morne,  M.P. 
for  Newry,  and  a Deputy- Lieutenant  for 
the  county  Down  ; son  and  heir  apparent 
of  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey. 

His  mother  was  Jane  fifth  daughter  of 
George  Gunn  Cunninghame,  esq.  of  Mount 
Kennedy,  co.  Wicklow. 

He  was  first  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Newry  in  1841,  defeating  Sir  John  Mil- 
ley  Doyle  by  319  votes  to  237.  He  was 
re-chosen  without  opposition  in  1847.  His 
Lordship  professed  Conservative  prin- 
ciples, but  supported  free  trade  in  corn. 

He  married,  July  30,  1839,  Anne-Ame- 
lia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  General  the 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  G.C.B.  ; and 
by  that  lady,  who  survives  him,  he  had 
issue  Francis-Charles  now  Viscount  Newry 
and  Morne,  born  in  1843,  two  other  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  body  was  con- 
veyed for  interment  to  the  beautiful  chapel 
adjoining  Shavington  Hall,  near  Market 
Drayton,  Shropshire.  Amongst  the  prin- 
cipal mourners  were  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey, 
Viscount  Newry,  Hon.  Robert  Needham, 
Hon,  Francis  Henry  Needham,  Lord  Col- 
ville, Lord  Alfred  Hervey,  and  several 
other  members  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

Lord  Montfort. 

April  30.  At  his  residence  in  Upper 
Montagu-street,  Montagu-square,  in  his 
7 8th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Brom- 
ley, Lord  Montfort,  Baron  of  Horseheath, 
co.  Cambridge. 

The  late  Lord  Montfort  was  the  grand- 
son of  Henry  Bromley,  esq.  of  Horseheath, 
who,  having  represented  the  county  of 
Cambridge  in  Parliament,  was  created 
Baron  Montfort  in  the  year  1741.  He 
was  lineally  descended  from  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

He  was  born  on  the  14th  May,  1773, 
being  the  only  son  of  Thomas  the  second 
Lord,  by  Mary-Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Patrick  Blake,  of  Langham,  Suffolk,  Bart. 

He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage, 
Oct.  24,  1799.  As  a decayed  member  of 
the  peerage,  he  was  awarded  a public  pen- 
sion of  600/.  by  grant  dated  8th  Oct. 
1800  ; and  a further  grant  of  200/.  dated 
10th  March,  1803.  He  had  contracted 
an  inferior  alliance  in  1793,  by  marrying 
Miss  Elizabeth  Watts,  who  died  without 
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issue,  Dec.  10,  1847.  His  Lordship  mar- 
ried secondly,  thirteen  days  after,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Burgham,  of 
Upton  Bishop,  co.  Hereford.  He  had  no 
children,  and  his  peerage  has  become  ex- 
tinct. 

In  Parliament  he  adhered  to  the  Whig 
party,  and  he  was  one  of  the  majority 
who  voted  for  the  Reform  act. 

His  body  was  deposited  in  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery  on  the  8th  of  May.  He  had 
expressed  a wish  to  be  interred  with  his 
ancestors  at  Horseheath;  but  the  request 
was  not  complied  with,  on  the  plea  that 
the  vault  there  was  already  filled.  Thus, 
as  in  other  cases  of  decayed  families,  the 
last  of  the  race  lies  far  away  from  home. 
The  mansion  and  estate  had  been  forfeited 
by  his  father’s  embarrassments.  The  fur- 
niture and  pictures  were  removed  in  1775; 
the  house  sold  for  the  materials  in  1777  ; 
and  the  park  disparked. 

Right  Hon.  R.  L.  Sheil. 

May  23.  At  Florence,  in  his  59th 
year,  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Lalor  Sheil, 
her  Majesty’s  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
Tuscany. 

Mr.  Sheil  was  a native  of  Dublin,  and 
born  in  the  year  1793.  His  father,  Mr. 
Edward  Sheil,  resided  for  many  years  at 
Cadiz,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
with  more  than  ordinary  success.  Having 
amassed  a competence,  he  returned  to  the 
county  of  Waterford,  purchased  an  estate, 
and  built  a mansion.  His  son’s  education 
commenced  at  Stoneyhurst,  and  was  con- 
tinued at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  graduated  with  much  distinction.  He 
next  kept  his  terms  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  with 
the  view  of  being  called  to  the  English 
bar ; but  in  the  meantime  his  father, 
having  entered  anew  into  commercial  spe- 
culations, lost  the  whole  of  his  fortune  by 
a disastrous  partnership.  His  son  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar 
in  1814.  To  assist  in  defraying  the  ne- 
cessary expense  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of 
“ Adelaide,”  which  the  celebrated  Miss 
O’Neill,  by  her  wonderful  histrionicpower, 
rendered  temporarily  successful.  Con- 
tinuing to  write  for  the  stage.  The  Apos- 
tate, Bellamira,  and  Evadne,  were  the  re- 
sult of  his  labours  and  his  genius,  and  they 
produced  him  about  2,000/.  Mr.  Sheil 
was  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a 
series  of  sketches  of  Irish  jurisprudence, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  during  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Campbell. 

In  the  profession  of  the  law,  though  he 
attained  the  rank  of  Queen’s  Counsel,  he 
never  enjoyed  a lucrative  practice.  On 
remarkable  occasions  he  held  briefs  and 
made  showy  speeches,  but  the  attorneys 
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had  no  confidence  in  his  legal  acquire- 
ments, and,  though  the  judges  regarded 
affectionately  his  personal  character  and 
greatly  admired  his  genius,  yet  his  argu- 
ments were  listened  to  with  comparatively 
little  attention.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  he  determined  if  possible  to  get  on  in 
the  more  arduous  walks  of  the  profession, 
and  hoped  for  especial  favour  in  the  Rolls 
Court,  having  married,  in  1816,  Miss 
O’Halloran,  niece  to  Sir  William  Mac 
Mahon  (who  then  presided  in  that  court), 
and  niece  also  to  Sir  John  Mac  Mahon, 
who  at  that  time  was  private  secretary  to 
the  Prince  Regent.  But  all  this  gossip  of 
the  “ Four  Courts  ended  in  nothing. 
Mr.  Sheil,  instead  of  an  eminent  lawyer, 
became  a political  agitator.  His  speeches 
at  public  meetings  in  Dublin,  the  first  of 
which  was  delivered  by  him  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen,  attracted  the  admiration 
of  all  classes  ; his  passionate  tone  delighted 
the  vulgar,  his  wit  and  exquisite  fancy 
charmed  the  most  cultivated  minds,  while 
his  perfect  amiability  of  character,  his  high 
and  generous  nature,  secured  the  friendship 
of  every  one  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
his  acquaintance. 

In  1822  he  became  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  in  1825 
he  was  selected,  conjointly  with  Mr. 
O’Connell,  to  attend  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  plead  against  the  Bill  for 
its  suppression.  On  his  return,  unsuc- 
cessful, his  speeches  became  so  violent 
that  a prosecution  was  commenced  against 
him,  but  between  the  finding  of  the  bills 
and  the  law  term  to  which  the  trial  had 
been  postponed  Lord  Liverpool  was 
struck  with  apoplexy,  Mr.  Canning  be- 
came Prime  Minister,  and  the  prosecution 
was  abandoned.  Then  came  the  Welling- 
ton ministry,  and  the  Clare  election,  in 
which  Sheil  was  most  active,  and  O’Con- 
nell, though  disqualified  as  a Romanist, 
was  returned. 

In  Oct.  1828,  a great  meeting  on  the 
subject  was  announced  to  be  held  at  Pe- 
nenden  Heath,  near  Maidstone.  This 
meeting  Mr.  Sheil  determined  to  attend. 
He  came  over  to  London,  purchased  a 
freehold  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  speak, 
and  went  to  the  meeting,  which  was  one 
scene  of  the  wildest  turbulence.  Mr. 
Sheil  attempted  to  address  the  meeting, 
but  he  could  not  procure  a hearing,  and 
was  obliged  to  publish  his  speech  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  when 
it  became  law,  opened  to  Mr.  Sheil  a new 
and  more  extended  sphere  of  action.  He 
was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1829  for 
Lord  Anglesey’s  borough  of  Milbourne 
Port,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  favourite 
orators  of  the  House.  At  first  there  was 


some  disposition  to  laugh  at  his  shrill  tones 
and  vehement  gesticulation,  but  Parliament 
soon  recognised  him  as  one  of  its  orna- 
ments. His  great  earnestness  and  appa- 
rent sinceijj:y,  his  unrivalled  felicity  of  il- 
lustration, his  extraordinary  power  of 
pushing  the  meaning  of  words  to  the  ut- 
most extent,  and  wringing  from  them  a 
force  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  expres- 
sion, much  more  than  the  force  of  his 
reasoning  or  the  range  of  his  political 
knowledge,  obtained  for  him  in  Parlia- 
ment marked  attention  and,  for  the  most 
part,  unqualified  applause.  When  he  rose 
to  speak  members  took  their  places,  and 
the  hum  of  private  conversation  was 
hushed,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
enjoy  the  performances  of  an  accomplished 
artist — not  that  they  should  receive  the 
lessons  of  a statesmanlike  adviser,  or  fol- 
low the  lead  of  a commanding  politician. 
Mr.  Sheil  was  again  returned  for  Mil- 
bourne  Port  in  1830,  having  been  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  county  of 
Louth.  In  1831,  however,  he  got  in  for 
Louth  ; in  1832  he  was  returned  for  Tip- 
perary, without  contest,  and  again  in 
1835  ; but  in  1837  there  was  an  opposition, 
against  which  he  prevailed.  His  prin- 
cipal influence  in  that  county,  exclusive 
of  the  weight  of  his  public  character,  was 
derived  from  his  second  marriage,  in  1830, 
with  the  widow  of  Edmund  Power,  esq.  of 
Gurteen,  on  which  occasion  he  assumed 
the  lady’s  maiden  name  of  Lalor  before 
his  own.  Her  eldest  son  (whose  recent  de- 
cease is  noticed  in  a subsequent  page,) 
being  then  in  his  minority,  whatever  in- 
fluence he  might  possess  as  a landlord  was 
at  the  command  of  Mr.  Sheil,  who  con- 
tinued to  sit  for  Tipperary  until  1841, 
though  he  encountered  some  opposition  on 
accepting  office  in  1838.  From  the  gene- 
neral  election  in  1841  till  the  time  of  his 
departure  for  Florence  in  1850,  he  repre- 
sented through  the  influence  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  the  small  borough  of  Dun- 
garvan,  always  of  course  supporting  the 
most  liberal  section  of  the  Whigs.  In 
Feb.  1838  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
In  March  1839  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
was  sworn  a Privy  Councillor.  In  June 
1841  he  was  removed  to  the  post  of  Judge- 
Advocate  General,  which  he  held  only  to 
the  following  September,  when  the  minis- 
try went  out.  On  the  return  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  to  office,  in  July  1846,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Mint ; and  in  Nov.  1850,  he  accepted 
the  post  of  British  Minister  to  Florence. 
For  many  years  past  his  health  had  been  de- 
clining, his  fits  of  gout  grew  more  frequent 
and  severe,  and  his  speeches  in  Parliament, 
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never  very  numerous,  came  at  length  to 
be  few  and  far  between.  Although  the 
appointment  to  Florence  was  nothing  less 
than  an  expatriation  of  the  individual, 
and  an  extinction  of  what  might  have  been 
a growing  fame,  yet  he  su^itted  not 
merely  with  a philosophical  indifference, 
but  almost  in  a joyous  spirit,  feeling,  or 
seeming  to  feel,  that  it  was  a great  promo- 
tion and  a dignified  retirement.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  regarded,  in  political 
circles,  in  the  light  of  a convenient  escape 
from  the  awkward  necessity  of  either  sup- 
porting or  opposing  the  anti-papal  measure 
of  her  Majesty’s  ministers,  and  some  slight 
advantage  was  expected  to  accrue  from  his 
being  placed  in  a position  of  so  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Court  of  Rome,  in  the  event 
of  future  negociations  with  that  power. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  is  stated 
to  have  been  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  sto- 
mach ; but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  late  tragical  death  of  his  son-in-law 
Mr.  Power  (see  p.  92)  occasioned  a shock 
which  proved  too  great  for  that  highly  ex- 
citable nervous  susceptibility  and  keen 
sensitiveness  which  invariably  accom- 
panies the  higher  order  of  genius. 


Rev.  Sir  Robert  Affleck,  Bart. 

May  7.  At  Dalham  hall,  near  New- 
market, aged  86,  the  Rev.  Sir  Robert 
Affleck,  the  4th  Baronet  (1782),  a Pre- 
bendary of  York. 

He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Affleck,  Vicar  of  Finedon,  North- 
amptonshire, Perpetual  Curate  of  Daven- 
try,  and  a Prebendary  of  Southwell,  by 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Proctor,  of 
Clay  Coton,  in  the  same  county.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  where  he  was 
captain  of  the  school,  and  proceeded  to 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  1787,  and  M.A.  in  1790.  He 
was  some  time  tutor  to  the  present  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart. 

In  1796  Mr.  Affleck  was  collated  by 
Archbishop  Markham  to  the  vicarage  of 
Westow,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York  to  the  rectory  of  Tres- 
well,  in  Nottinghamshire.  In  1802  Arch- 
bishop Markham  collated  him  to  the  pre- 
bendal  stall  of  Throckington,  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  York. 

He  was  presented  in  1807  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Doncaster,  which  he  held  for  ten 
years,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  the  in- 
habitants. He  resigned  the  living  in 
1817,  on  being  collated  by  Archbishop 
Harcourt  to  the  vicarage  of  Silkstone, 
near  Barnsley,  where  he  was  equally  re- 
spected and  beloved. 

On  the  lOth  August,  1833,  he  succeeded 
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to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  family  by 
the  death  of  his  brother  General  Sir  James 
Affleck.  He  resigned  the  living  of  Wes- 
tow the  same  year,  and  those  of  Silkstone 
and  Treswell  in  1837. 

Sir  Robert  Affleck  married.  May  IG, 
1800,  Maria,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Eli- 
jah Impey,  of  Newick  Park,  near  Chi- 
chester, some  time  Chief  Justice  in  Ben- 
gal ; and  by  that  lady,  who  died  March  12, 
1825,  he  had  issue  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  former  are:  1.  Sir  Gil- 
bert, who  has  succeeded  to  the  title ; he 
was  born  in  1804,  and  married  in  1834 
Everina- Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis Ellis,  esq.  of  Bath  ; 2.  Robert  Affleck, 
esq.  who  married  in  1850  Mary-Emily, 
eldest  daughter  of  Edmund  Singer  Bur- 
ton, esq.  of  Welton  Place,  Northampton- 
shire ; 3.  the  Rev.  James  Danby  Affleck, 
Rector  of  Dalham  ; 4.  John  ; and  5. 
George.  The  daughters  are  : 1.  Mary- 
Philippa,  married  in  1836  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Francis  Hall,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Hat- 
field Broad  Oak,  in  Essex  ; 2.  Charlotte  ; 
3.  Harriet-Elizabeth,  married  in  1829  to 
John  Thomas  Bridges,  esq.  of  St.  Nicho- 
las Court,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ; and  4. 
Marian,  married  in  1846  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Charles,  M.A.  Curate  of  Rings- 
hall,  Suffolk. 


Sir  Claudius  Stephen  Hunter,  Bt. 

April  20.  At  Mortimer  Hill,  Berks, 
aged  76,  Sir  Claudius  Stephen  Hunter, 
Bart.  Alderman  of  London  and  Father  of 
the  City,  Colonel  of  the  West  London 
Militia,  President  of  the  London  Life  As- 
sociation, and  D.C.L. 

This  venerable  and  distinguished  citizen 
was  born  24th  Feb.  1775.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  Hunter,  esq.  of 
Beech  Hill,  Berks,  who  was  a gentleman 
of  polished  education  and  engaging  man- 
ners,  educated  at  Eton,  a Fellow  Com- 
moner of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
afterwards  called  to  the  bar,  and  married 
Mary,  third  daughter  of  William  Sloane, 
esq.  the  great-nephew  of  Sir  Hans  .Sloane, 
Bart. 

The  paternal  ancestors  of  Sir  C.  S. 
Hunter  were  citizens  and  merchants  of 
London,  of  considerable  eminence  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  as  appears  from  family 
records  in  the  Heralds’  College,  by  the 
deed  executed  by  the  judges  commis- 
sioners for  the  settlement  of  estates  after 
the  Fire  of  London,  by  which  certain  pro- 
perty in  the  city  was  assigned  to  the  ances- 
tors of  the  late  baronet,  and  afterwards 
vested  in  his  elder  and  only  brother, 
Henry  Hunter,  esq.  of  Beech  Hill,  Berks, 
lineally  descended  from  Charles  Hunter, 
esq.  on  whom  the  property  was  settled  by 
that  deed.  John  Hunter,  the  son  of 
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Charles,  having  made  a very  considerable 
addition  to  the  fortune  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  purchased  the  estate  of  Beech 
Hill,  where  himself  and  his  descendants 
chiefly  resided,  and  from  the  period  of  his 
retirement  we  do  not  find  any  of  the  family 
engaged  in  business,  except  the  subject  of 
this  notice. 

Sir  C.  S.  Hunter  was  educated  at  Mr. 
Newcome’s  school  at  Hackney,  then  a 
seminary  of  much  celebrity,  patronised  by 
representatives  of  the  noble  houses  of 
Grafton,  Devonshire,  and  Essex,  and  many 
other  families  of  consequence  and  dis- 
tinction. He  was  sent  to  finish  his  edu- 
cation with  a Protestant  clergyman  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  was  entered  a student  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  but  subsequently  qualified  him- 
self for  the  practical  branch  of  the  legal 
profession  by  five  years’  service  and  tuition 
under  Messrs.  Beardsworth,  Burley,  and 
Moore,  solicitors  of  considerable  eminence 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  after  one  year’s 
further  education  under  the  Solicitor  to 
the  Treasury,  he  commenced  business  as 
a solicitor  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.  About  this 
time  he  married  Miss  Free,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a very  distinguished  merchant  of 
London,  with  whom  he  had  a considerable 
fortune,  and  from  this  period  he  rapidly 
advanced  in  business.  He  became  soli- 
citor to  five  public  institutions,  viz. — The 
Commercial  Commissioners  under  the  In- 
come Duty  Acts  ; The  London  Dock 
Company  ; The  Royal  Institution ; The 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Religion  and 
Virtue  and  Suppression  of  Vice  ; and  the 
Linnsean  Society.  At  a later  period  he 
was  solicitor  to  the  Royal  Exchange  As- 
surance Company. 

In  Sept.  1804  he  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen Alderman  of  the  ward  of  Bassishaw. 
He  then  relinquished  the  general  manage- 
ment of  his  business  to  his  partner,  and 
two  years  afterwards  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Royal  East  Regi- 
ment of  London  Militia,  and  dedicated 
much  of  his  time  to  his  regiment,  which 
was  then  occasionally  called  upon  to  serve 
at  a distance  from  the  metropolis.  In 
June  1808  he  was  elected  one  of  the  She- 
riffs of  London,  and  for  the  active  and 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  received 
the  thanks  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Alderman  Newn- 
hara.  Colonel  of  the  Royal  West  Regiment 
of  London  Militia,  he  was  on  the  10th 
Jan.  1810,  by  ballot,  elected  Colonel  of 
that  regiment  by  a large  majority  of  the 
Court  of  Lieutenancy,  although  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Wigan  was  the  other  candidate. 

Colonel  Hunter  finally  quitted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  as  a solicitor  in  January 
1811,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  as  an 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


honorable  degree  in  his  character  and 
station. 

At  Michaelmas  1811,  he  was  elected 
Lord  Mayor,  and  at  the  close  of  his  year  of 
office  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Livery, 
as  also  of  his  brethren  the  Court  of  Aider- 
men  and  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
for  the  efficiency,  dignity,  and  liberality, 
with  which  he  went  through  his  office  of 
chief  magistrate;  and  the  Crown  was  pleased 
in  Dec.  1812  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honours  of  the  baronetage. 

On  visiting  the  university  of  Oxford, 

June  23,  1819,  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L. 

Having  been  left  a widower,  he  mar- 
ried secondly,  in  1841,  Janet,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Fenton,  esq.  ; 
who  survives  to  lament  the  severe  loss 
which  she  has  sustained  by  his  decease. 

The  baronetcy  has  descended  to  his  y 
grandson,  now  Sir  Claudius  Stephen/^/^^__ 
Hunter,  son  of  the  late  John  Hunter,  esq. 
by  a daughter  of  W.  N.  W.  Hewett,  esq. 
of  York. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease  the  worthy 
baronet  was  Father  of  the  City,  having  in 
the  year  1835  removed  from  the  ward  of 
Bassishaw  to  that  of  Bridge  Without, 
which  latter  honour  is  now  sustained  by 
Sir  John  Key,  Bart,  the  late  alderman  of 
the  ward  of  Langbourn,  in  consequence  of 
his  senior,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson, 

M.P.  wishing  to  continue  alderman  of  the 
ward  of  Cheap. 

Amongst  other  public  bodies  with  which 
Sir  C.  S.  Hunter  was  connected,  was  the 
London  Life  Association,  of  which  Society 
he  became  a director  in  the  year  1822,  when 
the  amount  of  its  assurance  was  a little 
more  than  2,500,000/.  ; and  so  highly 
was  he  appreciated  by  that  Company,  that 
he  was  elected  consecutively  to  fill  the 
offices  of  Trustee,  Vice-President,  and 
finally  President,  which  appointment  he 
held  from  the  year  1835  up  to  the  period 
of  his  decease ; and,  so  satisfactorily  has 
the  Society  progressed  during  the  time 
he  was  connected  with  it,  that  the  amount 
of  assurances  is  understood  to  have  in- 
creased to  nearly  6,000,000/.,  and  its 
accumulated  capital  to  little  short  of 
2,500,000/. 

The  deceased  Baronet  was  tall,  hand- 
some, and  dignified  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance ; and  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
both  in  his  profession  as  a solicitor  as  in 
that  of  a magistrate,  and  as  a husband,  a 
father,  and  a true  and  humble  Chidstian,  he 
adorned  his  character  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public,  and  a large  circle  of  private 
acquaintances.  It  has  been  considered  by 
some  that  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  life 
he  displayed  instances  of  personal  vanity, 
but  those  who  knew  his  real  worth  bear 
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their  warmest  testimony  to  his  integrity 
of  heart,  his  benevolent  and  exemplary 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the 
strict  and  honourable  discharge  of  his 
various  duties.  The  votes  of  condolence 
on  his  loss  which  have  been  received  by 
his  widow  and  family  bear  the  highest 
tribute  of  respect  for  his  memory. 

A very  good  likeness  of  Sir  C.  S.  Hun- 
ter, painted  by  S.  Drummond,  A.R.A. 
was  published  in  the  European  Magazine 
for  Sept.  1812. 


Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  L.  Bethune,  Bart. 

Feh.  19.  At  Teheran,  in  Persia,  aged 
64,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Lindesay- 
Bethune,  of  Kilconquhar,  co.  Fife,  Bart. 
K.L.S.  a General  in  the  service  of  the 
Shah  in  Persia. 

He  was  born  on  the  12th  April,  1787, 
the  eldest  son  of  Major  Martin  Eccles 
Lindesay-Bethune,  Commissary-General 
in  North  Britain,  by  Margaret- Augusta, 
daughter  of  General  Tovey. 

He  was  appointed  a cadet  on  the  Madras 
establishment  in  1804;  and  retired  from 
the  Hon.  Company’s  service  as  a Major- 
General,  Sept.  1,  1822.  Having  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
in  Persia,  he  was  promoted  to  the  local 
rank  of  Major-General  in  H.M.  army  in 
Asia,  Dec.  21,  1835. 

The  Shah  conferred  upon  him  the  order 
of  the  Lion  and  Sun  of  the  first  class. 

He  was  created  a Baronet  by  patent 
dated  7th  March,  1836. 

Sir  Henry  Bethune  was  an  extraordi- 
narily tall  man, — ^it  is  said  full  seven  feet 
in  height : and  he  therefore  merited,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  the  appellation  given 
him  by  the  Persians,  of  “ the  great  Eng- 
lish soldier.” 

He  married  in  1822,  Coutts,  daughter 
of  John  Trotter,  esq.  of  Dyrham  Park, 
Hertfordshire,  and  niece  to  Sir  Coutts 
Trotter,  Bart. ; and  had  issue  three  sons 
and  five  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  now 
Sir  John  Trotter  Lindesay-Bethune,  was 
born  in  1827,  and  is  a Lieutenant  in  the 
9 1st  regiment. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  William  Morison. 

M.ay  15.  In  Saville-row,  Major^Gen. 
Sir  William  Morison,  K.C.B.,  M.P.  for 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  F.R.S.  and 
F.R.A.S. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Jones  Mori- 
son,  esq.  of  Greenfield,  co.  Clackmannan. 
He  was  appointed  a cadet  on  the  Madras 
establishment  in  1799.  From  his  outset 
in  life  he  applied  his  faculties  to  military 
science,  in  which  his  attainments  were 
such  as  to  place  him  on  a level  with  men 
of  celebrity  in  the  armies  of  Europe.  So 
early  as  1809  he  filled  the  office  of  secre- 


tary to  the  Military  Board,  or  Board  of 
Ordnance,  at  Madras.  He  had  already 
been  designated  by  Mr.  Petrie,  while  act- 
ing-governor  of  that  presidency,  as  the 
most  competent  person  to  form  a commis- 
sariat establishment,  then  new  to  India; 
and  in  the  end  of  1810  he  was  selected  for 
that  important  undertaking  by  Sir  George 
Barlow,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment. His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  constitution  and  working  of  every 
branch  of  the  public  service,  as  well  as 
with  the  military  and  general  resources  of 
the  country,  enabled  him  to  introduce  a 
system  so  efficient  and  economical  in  the 
supply  of  provisions,  of  equipage,  and  of 
carriage  in  camp,  in  barrack,  and  in  hos- 
pital, as  to  stand  the  test  of  experience, 
not  only  in  peace,  but  in  warfare  on  the 
most  extensive  scale,  and  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  these  laborious  duties,  he 
undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  statistical  survey  of  the  Ma- 
dras territory  in  the  years  1811  and  1812, 
when  Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie,  the  Sur- 
veyor-General, had  proceeded  as  chief  en- 
gineer in  the  expedition  against  the  island 
of  Java.  In  this  occupation,  so  congenial 
to  his  taste  and  acquirements,  he  took 
much  delight,  and  acquitted  himself  greatly 
to  the  public  advantage. 

Colonel  Morison  was  in  the  field,  as 
Commissary-General,  throughout  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Mahratta  war  in 
1817  and  1818,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Mahidpore,  in  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  talents  as  an 
artillery  officer. 

After  having  been  laboriously  employed 
for  fifteen  years  in  the  formation  and  di- 
rection of  the  Madras  commissariat,  he 
was  transferred  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro  to 
the  diplomatic  department  as  resident  at 
the  Court  of  Travancore.  He  was  subse- 
quently deputed  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  the  Governor-General,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  J.  M.  Macleod,  to  administer 
the  government  of  Mysore.  In  both  sta- 
tions he  manifested  the  same  capacity  for 
business  and  devoted  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests intrusted  to  him  as  had  marked  his 
previous  career. 

On  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Indian  Government,  which  took  place  in 
1834,  he  was  the  first  military  officer  se- 
lected for  a seat  in  the  Supreme  Council 
of  India.  He  filled  that  high  position  for 
five  years,  embracing  the  remainder  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck’s  administration, 
the  interregnum  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  administration  of 
Lord  Auckland  ; and  he  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  of  those  three  eminent  men. 
During  Lord  Auckland’s  protracted  ab- 
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sence  from  the  seat  of  government,  the 
still  more  important  and  elevated  offices 
of  President  of  the  Council  of  India  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  Bengal  devolved  upon 
him.  In  them  he  bore  his  faculties  so 
meekly,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much 
prudence  and  judgment,  as  to  gain  general 
approbation  and  good  will. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1840,  after 
forty  years  of  active  service  in  the  East, 
and  soon  after  attained  the  rank  of  Major- 
General.  Impaired  health  now  restricted 
the  exertions  to  which  his  habits  and  the 
activity  of  his  mind  would  otherwise  have 
prompted  him.  For  above  nine  years, 
however,  he  represented  his  native  county 
in  Parliament,  and  gave  a steady  support 
to  the  Liberal  party.  He  found  amuse- 
ment in  the  study  of  physical  science ; and, 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  took  a lively  inter- 
est in  certain  improvements  in  gunnery 
and  small  arms  of  his  own  invention,  by 
which  he  believed  that  the  national  defence 
might  be  materially  promoted.  For  his 
military  services  he  had  in  1821  been  made 
a Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  on  the  ex- 
tension of  that  order  the  dignity  of  a Civil 
Knight  Commander  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1848. 

Sir  William  Morison’s  disposition  was 
remarkably  benevolent  and  sociable,  his 
heart  warm  and  kind,  and  he  has  left  many 
attached  friends  to  lament  his  loss. 


Sir  Wm.  Stephenson  Clark. 

May  2.  At  York,  in  his  70th  year. 
Sir  William  Stephenson  Clark,  Knt.  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  that  city. 

His  father,  William  Clark,  esq.  was  one 
of  the  sheriffs  of  York  in  1786,  and  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Francis 
Stephenson,  esq. 

He  was  born  in  York,  in  August,  1782 ; 
received  the  rudiments  of  a classical  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar  school,  under  the 
late  Rev.  I.  Grayson,  and  finished  his 
studies  under  the  late  Rev.  John  Graham. 
In  1798  he  was  placed  with  the  late  Alex- 
ander Mather,  esq.  of  York,  surgeon,  and 
in  1803  he  went  to  London  to  complete 
his  medical  studies.  Having  resided  three 
years  in  the  metropolis,  he  commenced  as 
a general  practitioner  in  York  in  1806: 
and  during  a period  of  forty-five  years  his 
consistent  conduct  and  courteous  demean- 
our gained  the  respect  of  his  contem- 
poraries ; his  unremitting  attention  and 
kindness  to  his  patients  secured  their 
confidence  and  affection ; and  the  extent 
and  respectability  of  his  practice  was  a 
proof  of  the  ability  and  success  with  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
In  Oct.  1811,  he  married  Anne,  the  third 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Audus,  esq.  of 
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Selby,  who  survives  him,  w'ith  a large 
family. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Clark  was  elected  one  of 
the  city  chamberlains  ; and  in  1813  a 
member  of  the  common  council  for 
Mick  legate  ward.  For  seven  years  he 
zealously  and  independently  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  ; and  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  city  sheriff  conjointly  with 
the  late  John  Worraald,  esq.  in  1820,  in 
the  mayoralty  of  the  late  Earl  of  Zetland, 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  shrievalty  he  be- 
came one  of  “ the  gentlemen  of  the 
twenty-four  ” as  an  ex-sheriff,  and  in 
right  thereof  he  was  a member  of  the 
upper  house  in  the  corporation,  until  its 
dissolution  under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  in  1835.  An  evidence  of  the  approval 
of  his  conduct  by  his  fellow-citizens  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  that  year,  un- 
der popular  election,  he  was  a successful 
candidate  for  municipal  honours  and  was 
elected  a councillor  for  Micklegate  ward, 
and  in  1836  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same 
ward.  He  remained  in  that  office  until 
1839,  when  he  was  chosen  an  alderman  of 
the  city,  and  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the 
council  he  was  elevated  to  the  civic  chair. 
During  his  mayoralty  he  was  sent  by  the 
corporation  to  London  to  present  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen  on  her  marriage,  and 
thereupon  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

In  the  various  and  onerous  duties  of 
his  mayoralty  Sir  W.  S.  Clark  acted  with 
great  energy  and  ability ; his  hospitality 
was  munificent,  and  he  left  nothing  un- 
done which  could  in  any  way  advance  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  over  whose  council 
he  presided.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
term  of  office  he  received  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  the  corporate  body.  He  subse- 
quently continued  his  aldermanic  office, 
until  the  decline  of  his  health  in  1849  ; 
and  in  1842  he  received  the  honour  of  be- 
ing placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  city,  and  diligently  applied  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  his  magisterial  office 
up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness.  He 
was  also  a trustee  of  the  city  charities. 
On  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  aider- 
man,  the  city  council  unanimously  passed 
a resolution  of  thanks  for  his  services, 
which  was  presented  to  him  engrossed  on 
vellum,  under  the  common  seal  of  the 
Council. 

Sir  W.  S.  Clark  was  very  decided  in 
his  political  opinions.  He  was  a Con- 
servative of  the  old  school,  true  to  his 
party  under  all  changes  and  adversities, 
never  swerving  from  his  maturely-formed 
opinions,  and  ever  ready  on  the  hustings 
or  elsewhere  to  uphold  and  defend  those 
principles  which  he  esteemed  essential  for 
the  nation’s  honour,  for  the  defence  of 
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the  Protestant  Church,  and  for  the  security 
of  the  Throne  and  Constitution.  The  re- 
ligious and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city  received  his  liberal  support : he  was 
ever  found  among  his  fellow-citizens  in 
plans  of  benevolence  and  mercy  ; he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  and  sup- 
porters of  the  York  Church  Missionary 
Association  ; and  a vice-president  of  the 
York  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family 
vault  at  the  York  Cemetery,  attended  by 
his  three  sons,  his  brothers  G.  Clark,  esq. 
and  R.  Clark,  esq.  his  brother-in-law  J. 
Audus,  esq.  his  sons-in-law  D.  Smithson, 
esq.  P.  Allanson,  esq.  and  — Bailey,  esq. 
and  by  a numerous  company  of  friends, 
including  many  members  of  the  medical 
profession  and  of  the  city  corporation. 


Major-General  Palmer. 

April  17.  Aged  74,  Major-General 
Charles  Palmer,  late  M.P.  for  Bath. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  John  Palmer, 
esq.  formerly  one  of  the  members  for  the 
same  city,  who  originated  the  mail-coach 
system,  for  his  services  in  respect  to  which 
he  received  a public  grant  of  50,000/.  and 
a pension  of  3000/.  per  annum  for  life. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  at 
Weston,  near  Bath,  May  6,  1777.  He 
received  his  education  at  Eton,  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  On  the  I7th 
of  May,  1796,  having  then  just  completed 
his  loth  year,  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
Cornet  in  the  10th  or  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Own  Hussars.  He  served  with  that  regi- 
ment during  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  attained  the  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  in  1810.  On  the  8th  of  Feb. 
1811,  he  was  appointed  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  Prince  Regent.  He  became  Lieut.- 
Colonel  of  the  23rd  dragoons  Nov.  12, 
1814;  Colonel  by  brevet  June  4,  1814; 
and  a Major-General  May  27, 1825;  which 
rank  was  stationary. 

General  Palmer  was  first  elected  member 
for  Bath,  on  the  Liberal  interest,  on  the 
resignation  of  his  father  in  Jan.  1808.  He 
continued  to  represent  the  city  without  a 
contest  until  the  9th  of  June,  1826,  when 
he  was  opposed  by  Lord  Brecknock,  son 
of  the  Marquess  Camden,  Recorder  of  the 
city,  and  he  lost  his  election . The  electors 
were  then  limited  to  the  corporation,  and 
only  thirty  voted ; seventeen  votes  were 
recorded  for  Lord  John  Thynne,  sixteen 
for  the  Earl  of  Brecknock,  and  twelve  for 
General  Palmer.  In  Feb.  1828,  Lord 
Brecknock  was  appointed  a Lord  Com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty  and  re-elected; 
but  in  Feb.  1829,  on  his  lordship  receiv- 
ing a second  appointment  to  the  same 
post,  Major-General  Palmer  opposed  him. 


Twenty-six  votes  were  given,  and  they 
were  equally  divided.  A double  return 
was  made,  and  another  election  was  the 
consequence.  At  this,  which  took  place 
on  the  11th  March,  one  elector  was  in- 
duced to  alter  his  mind,  and  Lord  Breck- 
nock was  chosen  by  14  votes  to  12.  In 
1830,  however,  his  Lordship  retired  ; and 
at  that  election,  and  in  1831 — the  last 
which  took  place  under  the  old  regime — 
Lord  John  Thynne  and  General  Palmer 
were  returned  without  opposition . At  the 
first  election  under  the  operation  of  the 
Reform  Act,  Dec.  16,  1832,  General  Pal- 
mer was  returned  by  a large  majority,  the 
poll  terminating  as  follows  : — 

Major-General  Palmer  . . 1492 

John  A.  Roebuck,  esq.  . . 1138 

H.W.  Hobhouse,  esq.  . . 1040 

In  1835  he  stood  successfully  another 
contest — 

Major-General  Palmer  . . 1097 

John  A.  Roebuck,  esq.  . . 1042 

Colonel  H.  Daubeney  . . . 706 

At  the  election  of  1837,  General  Pal- 
mer and  Mr.  Roebuck  were  defeated  by 
the  Conservative  candidates,  the  late  Lord 
Viscount  Powerscourt,  and  W.  H.  L. 
Bruges,  esq.  On  this  occasion  many  of 
General  Palmer’s  former  friends  declined 
to  vote  for  him,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
entered  into  an  avowed  coalition  with  Mr. 
Roebuck.  The  result  of  the  poll  was 
Lord  Powerscourt  ....  1087 

W.  H.  L.  Bruges,  esq.  . . 1024 

Major-Gen.  Palmer  . . . 962 

John  A.  Roebuck,  esq.  . . 910 

General  Palmer  became  proprietor  of 
the  Bath  Theatre  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  continued  to  be  so  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  He  was  also, 
for  some  time,  a grower  of  claret  on  es- 
tates which  he  held  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bordeaux. 


John  Power,  Esq. 

May  11.  Aged  35,  John  Power,  esq.  of 
Gurteen,  co.  Waterford,  a justice  of  the 
peace  for  that  county. 

He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Edmund 
Power,  esq.  of  Gurteen,  by  Anastasia, 
daughter  of  John  Lalor,  'esq.  of  Cranagh, 
CO.  Tipperary.  His  mother  became,  in 
1830,  the  second  wife  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Richard  Lalor  Shell  (the  subject  of  a pre- 
vious memoir  in  our  present  Obituary), 
and  is  still  living. 

Mr.  Power  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Dungarvon,  on  a vacancy  which  occurred 
in  Feb.  1837,  defeating  Mr.  John  Mat= 
thew  Galway  by  283  to  164.  At  the  gene- 
ral election  in  the  same  year  he  was  re- 
turned without  opposition  as  one  of  the 
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members  for  the  county  of  Waterford. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in  August  1840. 

Mr.  Power  died  by  his  own  hand.  On 
retiring  to  his  bed-room,  he  took  a duelling 
pistol,  and  placing  the  muzzle  to  his  head, 
fired,  and  instant  death  was  the  result. 
He  was  of  too  confiding  a nature,  and 
much  of  the  immense  funded  and  landed 
property  of  which  he  became  the  possessor 
when  he  arrived  at  age  is  now  in  some 
degree  embarrassed ; but  he  has  left  a 
fine  property  of  9,000^.  a year,  of  which 
3,000?.  a year  is  out  of  settlement,  and 
which  will  pay  his  engagements.  It  is 
ascertained  that  the  cause  of  suicide  was 
the  receipt  of  a solicitor’s  letter  announcing 
prompt  proceedings  against  him  as  security 
for  10,000/.  for  a receiver,  whose  debts, 
however,  did  not  exceed  2,000/.  Mr. 
Power  had  insured  his  life  for  5,000/., 
which  he  assigned  for  a valuable  conside- 
ration some  years  ago  to  a bank,  and  which 
will  be  paid  by  the  Royal  Exchange  In- 
surance Company  within  three  months. 
His  widow  has  1,000/.  a year  marriage 
settlement. 

Mr.  Power  was  universally  esteemed  as 
an  excellent  landlord,  and  an  amiable 
man.  He  married  in  April  1840  Frances, 
younger  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Power,  Bart,  of  Kilfane,  co.  Tipperary ; 
who  survives  him,  with  seven  children. 


Michael  Bland,  Esq,.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

April  19.  In  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde 
Park,  aged  74,  Michael  Bland,  esq.  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  of  the  Linnsean, 
Horticultural,  and  Geological  Societies. 

This  formerly  well-known  member  of 
the  scientific  circles  of  the  meti’opolis  was 
the  only  child  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bland,  of 
Norwich,  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a partner  in  the  well-known 
mercantile  establishment  under  the  firm 
of  Gurneys  and  Bland.  He  was  a very 
frequent  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  under  the  signature  of  “ A 
Friend  to  Accuracy.”  Of  this  gentle- 
man, who  died  Aug.  28, 1818,  a memoir^ 
will  be  found  in  our  volume  for  that  year, 
part  ii.  p.  282.  He  married  Sarah,  widow 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  and  daughter  of 
Mr.  Francis  Lawrence,  of  the  same  city, 
woolcomber.  She  died  in  1800. 

Mr.  Michael  Bland  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  partners  in  the  management  of 


* See  also  the  “ Collections  for  a His- 
tory of  the  Ancient  Family  of  Bland,”  by 
the  late  Nicholas  Carlisle,  esq.  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  4to.  1825, 
p.  18.  This  work  was  ffrivately  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  gentleman  now^ 
deceased. 


the  brewery  under  the  firm  of  Whitbread 
and  Co.  ; and  resided  in  Montague-place, 
Russell-square.  He  was  a fellow  towns- 
man and  intimate  friend  of  the  respected 
Thomas  Amyot,  esq.  the  late  Treasurer  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries ; and  Mr.  Bland 
was  at  one  time  Treasurer  of  the  Anti- 
quaries’ Club;  and  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Literary  Fund, 

A few  years  since  Mr.  Bland  had  re- 
tired from  London  to  St.  Leonard’s,  near 
Hastings  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  his  lady  he  removed  to  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Bland  married,  July  15,  1800, 
Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  George  Maltby, 
esq.  of  Norwich,  and  sister  of  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Durham.  By  that  lady  he  had 
eight  children.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  eldest  son  Thomas  in  1825,  in  his 
23d  year.  His  second  son,  the  Rev. 
George  Bland,  M.A.  is  the  present  Arch- 
deacon of  Lindisfarne,  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham. 


Henry  Barne  Sawbridge,  Esq. 

April  28.  At  East  Haddon  hall,  North- 
amptonshire, aged  72,  Henry  Barne  Saw- 
bridge,  esq.  LL.B.  barrister-at-law,  a ma- 
gistrate and  deputy  lieutenant  of  that 
county. 

He  was  born  at  Sotterley  in  Suffolk,  on 
the  6th  Sept.  1778,  the  only  son  of  Wil- 
liam Sawbridge,  esq.  of  East  Haddon,  by 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Miles  Barne, 
esq.  of  Sotterley,  M.P.  for  Dunwich. 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and 
at  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1801.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  hon.  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  June  25,  1803,  and  went 
the  Midland  circuit.  He  was  for  many 
years  Recorder  of  Daventry,  having  been 
elected  to  that  office  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1803,  and  resigned  it  on  the  13th  Jan.  1821. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
the  county,  and  occupied  for  some  years 
the  office  of  vice-chairman  of  the  quarter 
sessions,  w'hich  he  resigned  from  failing- 
health  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

He  married,  June  20, 1836,  Grace- Julia, 
widow  of  Thomas  Christopher  Glyn,  esq. 
(third  son  of  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn, 
Bart.)  and  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Charles  Bigge,  esq.  of  Benton 
House,  Northumberland. 


W.  J.  Bagshawe,  Esq. 

June\.  At  his  residence.  The  Oaks,  near 
Sheffield,  aged  58,  William  John  Bag- 
shawe, esq.  of  that  place  and  Wormhill 
Hall,  both  in  co.  Derby,  M.A.  a barrister- 
at-law,  a deputy- lieutenant  and  magistrate 
for  Derbyshire,  and  a magistrate  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Cham= 
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bers  Darling,  M.D.  who  assumed  the  name 
ofBagshawe  in  1801,  and  was  knighted 
when  sheriff  of  Derbyshire  in  1805,  by 
Helen,  second  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Rid- 
gard,  esq.  of  Gainsborough.  Sir  William 
Chambers  Bagshawe  died  in  1832. 

Mr.  Bagshawe  was  a member  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge  ; where  he  graduated 
B.A.  1815,  M.A.  1818.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Feb.  8,  1832.  He  has 
for  many  years  past  been  one  of  the  most 
active  magistrates  of  his  district,  and  has 
also  filled  the  office  of  chairman  to  the 
Ecclesall  board  of  guardians  ever  since  it 
was  constituted.  To  him  belongs  the  ho- 
nour of  having  been  the  founder,  patron, 
and  a liberal  supporter  of  the  Norton 
Agricultural  Society.  The  untiring  energy 
with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  public  has  entirely  won  the 
esteem  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  will  be 
long  remembered  as  doing  him  honour. 

He  married,  Oct.  12,  1822,  Sarah,  third 
daughter  of  William  Partridge,  esq.  of 
Bishop’s  Wood,  co.  Hereford ; and  had 
issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

His  body  was  interred  in  Norton  church, 
attended  by  several  of  his  brother  magis- 
trates. 


Mrs.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Feb.  1.  At  her  residence,  24,  Chester- 
square,  London,  aged  53,  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft,  widow  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  esq. 
and  mother  of  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  Bart,  of 
Maresfield  Place,  Sussex. 

Mrs.  Shelley  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Godwin  the  historian  and  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,the  author  of  A Vindication 
of  the  Rights  of  Woman. 

She  became  the  second  wife*  of  the  poet 
Shelley  in  1818,  shortly  after  which  they 
went  to  reside  at  Great  Marlow,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. They  subsequently  left  Eng- 
land for  Italy,  where  in  July,  1822,  the 
poet,  while  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Lorici, 
with  his  friend  Edward  Elleker  Williams, 
in  a little  pleasure  boat,  was  overtaken  by 
one  of  those  tremendous  squalls  common 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  both  were 
drowned. 

“If  it  be  agreed  that  the  life  of  the 
author  of  The  Revolt  of  Islam  cannot 
as  yet  be  fully  written,  it  follows  that  the 
same  reserve  should  be  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  early  days  of  her  to  whom 
the  exquisite  dedication  of  that  poem  is 

* Shelley’s  first  wife  was  Harriet  West- 
broke,  the  daughter  of  a retired  coffee- 
house-keeper. With  this  lady  he  lived 
very  unhappily,  and,  after  bearing  him  two 
children,  she  died  by  her  own  hand  in 
1817. 


addressed.  Those  who  know,  as  all  must 
who  read  them,  that  these  beautiful 
stanzas  were  the  utterances  of  a real  af- 
fection and  the  confidences  of  a real  com- 
panionship, will  readily  understand  to 
what  heights  the  genius  of  a young  and 
gifted  woman  could  be  winged  and  nerved 
by  the  persuasions  of  such  a spirit  as 
Shelley’s,  and  under  the  influences  of  fo- 
reign travel.  Her  first  work — written 
during  her  residence  abroad,  and  the  only 
one,  we  believe,  referable  to  the  period 
of  her  married  life — was  Frankenstein  ; 
which  scared  and  startled  the  world  by  its 
preternatural  power,  promising  further  in- 
spirations of  a wild  originality  unknown 
in  English  fiction.  Measured  against  that 
romance,  the  most  breathless  terrors  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  or  of  the  more  coarsely 
horrible  Maturin,  are  tame  and  real.  That 
Mrs.  Shelley  would  never  equal  her  first 
effort  in  poetical  fiction,  might  have  been 
foreseen  at  the  moment  of  the  tragedy  of 
her  husband’s  frightful  death — one  of 
those  visitations  the  traces  of  which  are 
never  to  be  effaced,  and  which  bereaved 
the  survivor  of  guidance,  companionship, 
and  incitement  to  emulation  for  ever. 

“In  spite  of  such  a death-blow,  never- 
theless, the  widow  of  Shelley,  being  left 
with  the  care  of  her  two  very  young  chil- 
dren, during  many  years  devoted  herself 
to  literary  labour ; producing,  at  inter- 
vals, Valperga,  The  Last  Man,  Lodore, 
and  another  novel  or  two  — biographies 
of  foreign  artists  and  men  of  letters  (for 
the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia) — editing  and  ar- 
ranging the  poems  and  posthumous  frag- 
ments of  her  husband — and  lastly,  giving 
to  the  world  her  Italian  and  German 
Journals  (Rambles  in  Germany  and  Italy 
in  1840,  1842,  and  1843,  two  vols.  8vo. 
1844),  of  which  the  Italian  part  is  as 
charming  as  the  German  portion  is  unsa- 
tisfactory. All  Mrs.  Shelley’s  writings 
have  a singular  elegance  of  tone — but  all 
of  them  a pervading  melancholy.  Her 
tales  of  the  world  we  live  in  are  unreal  in 
the  excess  of  their  sadness ; while  in  her 
more  romantic  creations  (such  as  The 
Last  Man),  with  all  their  beauty,  there 
is  blended  a certain  languor  which  becomes 
oppressive.  Hence,  most  of  her  works  of 
imagination  are  unfairly  neglected,  the 
last-mentioned  romance  especially.  Whe- 
ther, however,  such  neglect  shall  be  re- 
versed on  a future  day  or  not,  her  ‘ Frank- 
enstein will  always  keep  for  her  a peculiar 
place  among  the  gifted  women  of  England.” 
— Athenceum. 

Several  original  letters  of  Mrs.  Shelley 
and  her  husband  have  been  recently  sold 
by  auction  (in  May)  at  Messrs.  Sotheby 
and  Wilkinson’s. 

Mrs.  Shelley’s  elder  son,  William,  died 
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in  childhood ; the  survivor  is  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley,  Bart,  who 
succeeded  his  grandfather,  Sir  Timothy 
Shelley,  in  that  title  in  1844. 


Rev.  W.  M.  Kinsey,  B.D. 

April  6.  Aged  62,  the  Rev.  William 
Morgan  Kinsey,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Rother- 
field  Grey’s,  Oxfordshire. 

Mr.  Kinsey  was  the  son  of  Robert  Mor- 
gan Kinsey,  esq.  a solicitor  and  banker  at 
Abergavenny,  where  Mr.  Kinsey  was  born; 
his  mother  was  sister  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Harington,  Bart.  In  1806  he  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  was  shortly 
after  chosen  a scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
of  which  Society  he  became  a fellow  in 
1815.  He  graduated  B.A.  1809,  M.A. 
1813,  and  served  the  office  of  proctor  in 
1821  ; after  which,  in  1822,  he  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity. 

In  1827  Mr.  Kinsey  made  a tour  in 
Portugal.  The  letters  which  he  addressed 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly 
during  this  period,  he  afterwards  amplified 
from  his  journal  and  from  the  works  of 
previous  authors  on  that  country:  until  at 
length  they  formed  a very  comprehensive 
review  of  its  past  history  and  actual  state. 
This  work  was  published  in  1828,  under 
the  title  of  Portugal  Illustrated,  and  was 
highly  embellished  with  engravings  by 
Skelton,  Cooke,  &c.  in  royal  octavo.  A 
second  edition,  somewhat  enlarged,  ap- 
peared in  1829.  This  was  dedicated  to 
Lord  Auckland,  to  whom  Mr.  Kinsey  was 
then  chaplain.  There  is  a notice  of  this 
work  in  our  Magazine  for  May,  1829. 

In  1830  Mr.  Kinsey  was  ti’avelling  in 
Belgium  with  Lord  Alford  the  son  of  Earl 
Brownlow,  and  happened  to  be  in  Brussels 
during  the  revolution.  Some  description 
which  he  gave  of  the  ‘ ‘ atrocities  of  the 
Dutch  troops”  upon  that  occasion  was 
interpreted  against  him  as  if  he  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  insun-ection,  and  he 
defended  himself  in  a letter  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Trevor,  M.P.  dated  Lon- 
don Oct.  20,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Times  newspaper. 

Mr.  Kinsey  was  subsequently  for  ten 
years  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  John’s 
church,  Cheltenham,  where  he  was  highly 
esteemed;  and  on  quitting  that  cure  in 
Jan.  1842  was  presented  with  a piece  of 
plate  by  the  congregation.  He  published 
“ The  Jubilee  of  the  Bible  ; or  Third  Cen- 
tenary of  Coverdale’s  Translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  into  English:  a Sermon 
preached  in  St.  John’s  church,  Chelten- 
ham, 4 Oct.  1823.” 

In  1843  he  succeeded  the  late  Mr. 
Roberts  in  the  rectory  of  Rotherfield 
Grey’s,  where  he  chiefly  resided  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  having  been  latterly  en- 


tirely confined  to  his  bed  by  a disease  in 
the  foot  and  leg.  No  man  could  have  been 
more  patient  and  at  the  same  time  more 
courageous,  for  his  cheerfulness  and  good 
spirits  never  forsook  him,  although  his 
sufferings  were  intense;  and  in  the  end  he 
submitted  to  amputation,  which  at  first  it 
was  hoped  would  relieve  him  ; but  he  sank 
at  the  end  of  a few  weeks.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  rectory  by  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  B.D.  for  many  years  a senior  fel- 
low and  the  bursar  of  Trinity  College. 

In  Jan.  1848  Mr.  Kinsey  communicated 
to  this  magazine  an  interesting  paper  con- 
taining “ Random  Recollections  of  a A’^isit 
to  Walton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Charles  Water- 
ton,  esq.”  and  he  was  the  author  of  more 
than  one  pamphlet  on  subjects  of  the  day. 


Capt.  Charles  Gray,  R.M. 

April  13.  At  Glasgow,  in  his  69th  year, 
Capt.  Charles  Gray,  R.M. 

This  gentleman  was  well  known  in 
Edinburgh  and  throughout  many  parts  of 
Scotland  for  his  extended  knowledge  of 
Scotish  song,  his  enthusiasm  for  every- 
thing connected  with  it,  and  his  tasteful, 
genial,  spirited  contributions  to  it. 

He  was  born  in  Anstruther,  the  birth- 
place of  several  celebrated  men,  with  two 
of  whom — the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
Professor  Tennent,  the  well-known  author 
of  “ Anster  Fair” — he  was  long  on  terms 
of  intimacy.  The  latter  w^as  one  of  his 
most  intimate  and  dearest  friends,  sym- 
pathising with  him  in  his  love  for  the 
music  of  the  Scotish  lyre,  and  corre- 
sponding with  him  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
friendship.  In  early  life  Captain  Gray 
entered  the  marine  service,  and  after  con- 
tinuing in  it  for  between  thirty  and  forty 
years,  retired  on  full  pay  to  enjoy  a life  of 
leisure,  rendered  pleasant  to  himself  and 
profitable  to  others  by  literary  pursuits, 
in  the  particular  walk  to  which  his  tastes 
led  him.  Many  years  ago  he  published 
a volume  of  Scotish  songs,  and  more  re- 
cently another,  in  which  the  best  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  were  included.  As  a song 
writer,  he  will  be  remembered  for  not  a 
few  simple  and  genial  lays,  some  of  which 
have  been  published  in  “ Wood’s  Book  of 
Scotish  Song,”  a work  to  which  he  con- 
tributed much  useful  information,  from 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  songs  and  song 
writers.  His  taste  in  this  particular  na- 
turally led  him  to  entertain  an  enthusias- 
tic admiration  for  the  works  of  Burns, 
with  whose  authentic  history  he  was  more 
familiar,  through  a friendly  intercourse 
with  his  family,  than  some  of  the  poet’s 
biographers.  The  genius  of  Burns  was 
to  him  a never-failing  topic  of  interest ; 
and  to  add  some  tribute  to  his  memory 
was  among  his  heartiest  endeavours.  A 
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few  years  ago  he  contributed  to  a Glasgow 
newspaper  a series  of  vigorous  and  taste- 
ful papers  on  the  songs  of  Burns,  and  a 
critical  examination  of  the  various  biogra- 
phies of  the  poet  occupied  him  during  the 
illness  which  terminated  in  his  death. 
While  his  tastes  and  acquirements  led 
him  into  the  society  of  some  of  his  best- 
known  contemporaries,  his  amiable  and 
upright  character,  and  his  great  warmth 
of  heart,  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  His  counsel  and  as- 
sistance were  ever  readily  tendered  to 
those  who  craved  them,  and  his  friendship 
was  at  once  open-hearted  and  open- 
handed. — Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 


Mr.  Dowton. 

April  19.  At  Brigh ton-terrace,  Brix- 
ton,  in  his  88th  year,  the  veteran  come- 
dian William  Dowton. 

Mr.  Dowton  was  the  son  of  a respect- 
able innkeeper  at  Exeter,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  25th  April,  1764.  He  was 
sent  at  an  early  age  to  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  was  articled  to  an  architect. 
During  his  apprenticeship  he  occasionally 
performed  at  a private  theatre  in  Exeter. 
The  applause  which  his  juvenile  efforts 
obtained  increased  his  predilections  for  the 
stage,  while  the  duties  of  his  master’s 
office  became  proper tionably  irksome  to 
him.  Before  he  had  completed  one  year 
of  his  apprenticeship  his  resolution  was 
taken,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  plans  and  ele- 
vations, he  joined  a company  of  strollers 
at  Ashburton,  where  he  made  his  debut  in 
the  character  of  Carlos,  in  The  Revenge. 

In  this  situation  he  continued  a consi- 
derable time,  suffering  the  usual  priva- 
tions attendant  on  a stroller’s  life.  Being 
however  nearly  starved,  reason  suggested 
to  him  the  propriety  of  seeking  the  pa- 
ternal roof,  where  he  was  affectionately 
received.  The  mania  for  acting,  how- 
ever, speedily  resumed  its  influence.  After 
much  experience  with  misfortune  young 
Dowton  was  engaged  with  Hughes,  the 
manager  of  the  Weymouth  theatre.  From 
this  place  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  performed  juvenile  parts  in  tra- 
gedy ; he  afterwards  joined  Mrs.  Baker’s 
company  in  Kent,  and  married  her  daugh- 
ter, by  whom  he  had  a family.  One  of 
his  sons  was  for  many  years  manager  of 
that  theatre. 

When  his  increasing  reputation  reached 
the  ears  of  the  London  managers,  he  re- 
ceived offers  from  Mr.  Colman  and  Mr. 
Harris  to  join  their  respective  corps,  and 
either  of  these  offers  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  him  but  for  his  ambition  to 
make  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane. 
Having  heard  that  Elliston  had  drawn 
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great  houses  by  his  performance  of  the 
character  of  Sheva  in  Cumberland’s  co- 
medy of  The  Jew,  he  wrote  to  Wrough- 
ton,  at  that  time  acting  manager  at  Drury, 
expressing  a wish  to  perform  that  part  in 
London.  His  request  was  backed  by  the 
recommendation  of  Cumberland.  An  en- 
gagement was  entered  into,  and  he  made 
his  metropolitan  debut  in  the  character  of 
Sheva  in  the  season  of  1794,  with  much 
success.  No  man  on  the  stage  was  more 
versatile  at  this  period  of  his  career  than 
Dowton ; he  was  the  able  successor  to 
King  in  many  of  his  principal  parts,  which 
he  long  retained.  His  personation  of  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  was  superlatively  great ; no  actor 
ever  succeeded  like  him  in  giving  it  that  pe- 
culiar spirit  and  richness  of  colouring  that 
rendered  it  so  delightfully  whimsical.  As 
a contrast  to  this  character  we  find  him  as 
a representative  of  Hardcastle,  in  Gold- 
smith’s comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer, and  of  Clod,  in  The  Young  Quaker, 
a favourite  part  of  Edwin’s.  Dowton 
was  at  one  time  considered  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  fantastic  Malvolio  that 
the  stage  possessed ; Rupert,  in  the  Jea- 
lous Wife  ; Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  in  The 
Rivals  ; Major  Sturgeon,  in  The  Mayor  of 
Garrett ; and  Governor  Heartall,  in  The 
Soldier’s  Daughter,  were  also  characters 
in  which  he  shone.  His  Dr.  Cantwell, 
in  The  Hypocrite,  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  inimitable.  He  con- 
tinued at  Drury  Lane  for  many  years, 
playing  at  the  Haymarket  in  the  summer. 
At  one  of  his  benefits  at  the  latter  house, 
(on  the  15th  Aug.  1805,)  he  revived  the 
burlesque  of  The  Tailors,  at  which  the 
fraternity  took  umbrage,  and  created  a 
memorable  riot  in  the  house  during  the 
performance.  In  1816  he  played  Shylock 
at  Drury  Lane  ; but,  although  his  con- 
ception of  the  character  was  admirable, 
the  town,  long  used  to  his  comic  persona- 
tions, did  not  greet  him  very  cordially 
in  it. 

Dowton  visited  America,  but  at  too  late 
a period  of  his  life  to  make  any  very 
strong  impresion  upon  Brother  Jonathan. 
His  acting,  indeed,  was  seldom  liked  at 
first.  It  required  an  acquaintance  with 
his  peculiarities  before  the  raciness  of  his 
humour  could  be  relished  ; for  this  cause 
it  had  become  a sort  of  dramatic  adage 
that  Dowton  never  drew  a shilling  in  the 
provinces.  On  one  occasion  he  actually 
played  Doctor  Pangloss,  at  Faversham,  to 
a single  auditor ; at  another  time  he 
began  John  Bull  at  the  third  act,  nobody 
having  come  till  eight  o’clock.  On  a 
third  he  acted  Shylock,  in  Rochester,  to 
a seven-shilling  house. 

Dowton  had  unwisely  neglected  the  ad- 
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vantages  offered  by  the  Theatrical  Fund 
until  he  was  too  old  to  become  a member, 
and  in  his  “ sere  and  yellow  leaf”  he 
began  to  lack  the  means  to  smooth  his 
progress  down  the  vale  of  life.  It  was 
when  his  prospects  were  gradually  becom- 
ing darker  that  a benevolent  project  was 
set  on  foot  to  give  him  a benefit  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1840.  His  professional  brethren  and  sis- 
ters lent  their  gratuitous  assistance  on  the 
occasion,  and  Colman’s  comedy  of  The 
Poor  Gentleman  was  played  with  an  ex- 
cellent cast.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
play  an  address  was  spoken,  written  by 
Sheridan  Knowles.  The  subscriptions 
and  donations  realised  a considerable  sum, 
with  which  an  annuity  was  purchased, 
that  served  to  render  easy  and  comfortable 
the  declining  days  of  one  of  the  most  na- 
tural actors  that  England  ever  possessed. 

He  was  peculiarly  fortunate,  too,  in  the 
possession  of  good  health,  which,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  he  enjoyed 
with  little  interruption  until  within  a few 
days  of  his  decease. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Dec.  21.  Aged  74,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Rene  Payne,  Rector  of  Hepworth  (1819), 
Suffolk.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of 
King’s  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1802, 
M.A.  I80o,  and  was  presented  to  Hep- 
worth  by  that  society  in  1819. 

Dec.  ...  At  Morpeth,  New  South 
Wales,  whither  he  had  gone  to  aid  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Sivan,  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Swan,  esq. 
of  Morpeth,  Northumberland.  He  was  of 
St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1845. 

May  7.  At  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  aged 
36,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Scott,  British 
Chaplain  at  that  place. 

May  12.  Aged  61,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
.John  Evelyn  Boscawen,  Rector  of  Wotton, 
Surrey,  and  Vicar  of  Ticehurst,  Sussex, 
and  a Prebendary  of  Canterbury  ; uncle 
and  heir  presumptive  to  the  Earl  of 
Falmouth.  He  was  the  younger  son  of 
George-Evelyn  the  third  Viscount,  by  Eli- 
zabeth-Anne,  only  daughter  and  heir  of 
John  Crewe,  esq.  of  Boleswmrth  Castle,  co. 
Chester.  He  was  first  of  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  B.A.  1811,  and  afterwards  of  All 
Souls,  M.A.  1818.  He  was  presented  to 
Wotton  in  1818  by  W.  J.  Evelyn,  esq.  and  to 
Ticehurst  in  1833  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Canterbury.  He  married  in  1814 
Catharine-Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Arthur  Annesley,  esq.  and  sister 
to  Viscount  Valentia  ; and  had  issue  three 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
Evelyn  Boscawen,  esq.  married  in  1845 
the  present  Baroness  le  Despencer,  and 
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has  issue.  The  second  son  is  the  Rev. 
John  Townshend  Boscawen,  Rector  of 
Lamorran,  Cornwall.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Charlotte,  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George 
Brydges  Moore,  Rector  of  Tunstall  in 
Kent ; Frances,  the  second,  was  married 
in  1850  to  Arthur  Edward  Somerset,  esq. 
second  son  of  the  late  Lord  Arthur  Somer- 
set ; and  Catharine,  the  third,  is  married 
to  the  Rev.  Lewis  Francis  Bagot,  Rector 
of  Leigh,  co.  Stafford,  fourth  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

At  the  rectory.  East  Mersea,  Essex, 
aged  82,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Forster,  Vicar 
of  West  Mersea  (1797).  He  had  also 
been  Curate  of  East  Mersea  for  nearly 
half  a century,  when  the  parishioners 
presented  to  him  a silver  snuff-box  in 
1836.  He  was  of  Worcester  college,  Ox- 
ford, B.A.  1791. 

May  14.  At  Elgin,  aged  85,  the  Rev. 
John  Buchan. 

May  16.  The  Rev.  W.  P.  Blair,  B.A. 
of  School  Cottage,  Bradshaw,  near  Bolton. 

May  17.  Aged  77,  the  Rev.  John 
Palmer,  Rector  of  Peldon,  Essex.  He 
was  of  Trinity  college.  Cambridge,  B.A. 
1795,  M.A,  1798,  and  was  presented  to  his 
living  in  1817  by  Earl  Waldegrave. 

In  his  77th  year,  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Stannard,  B.D.  Rector  of  Great  Snoring, 
with  Thursford,  Norfolk.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar-school  of  Norwich 
under  Dr.  Forster,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  favoured  pupils  of  that  distinguished 
scholar.  Having  proceeded  to  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  he  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1799  as  6th  Senior  Optime,  and 
by  his  superior  classical  attainments  he 
had  raised  well-grounded  expectations  of 
bearing  off  one  of  the  Chancellor’s  gold 
medals,  but  was  prevented  passing  the 
necessary  examinations  by  a rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  on  the  lungs,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  a very  delicate  state  of 
health  through  his  long  life.  He  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  in  1802,  B.D.  1809;  was 
elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  was 
presented  by  that  society  to  his  living  in 
1831.  He  married  in  the  same  year  Miss 
Maria  Ballard,  of  Norwich. 

May  20.  At  Bradenham  rectory,  Bucks, 
the  Rev.  John  Irvine,  M.A.  formerly  for 
eleven  years  British  Chaplain  at  Genoa. 
He  was  of  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  B A. 
1835,  M.A.  1836. 

May  21.  At  the  house  of  Wm.  Dalton, 
esq.  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  in  his  44th  year, 
the  Rev.  John  Frere,  Rector  of  Gotten- 
ham,  Camb.  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  George  Frere,  esq.  of  Twyford  House, 
Herts,  (younger  brother  to  the  late  Righ 
Hon.  John  Hookham  Frere, j by  Eliza" 
beth-Raper,  only  dau.  of  William  Grant’ 
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M.D.  of  Rothiemurchus,  co.  Inverness, 
and  great-grandaughter  of  William  Hale, 
M.D.  of  Twyford  House.  He  was  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1830, 
M.A.  1833 ; and  was  collated  to  Cot- 
' tenham  in  1839  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 
He  married  Aug.  1,  1839,  Jane-Brown, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Dalton, 
Vicar  of  Kelvedon,  Essex. 

At  Waterford,  the  Rev.  Richard  Jones 
Hobson^  M.A.  Vicar-general  ofWaterford 
and  Lismore,  Treasurer  in  the  cathedral 
ofWaterford,  and  Prebendary  of  Seskenan, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Lismore  ; and  inspector 
of  the  gaols  of  the  county  and  city  of 
Waterford. 

In  Dublin,  the  Rev.  James  Paul  Holmes, 
of  Corbeg,  Rector  of  Gallen,  King’s 
County. 

May  22,  At  Doncaster,  aged  48,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Cope  Wolfe,  Vicar  of  Braith- 
well  (1842).  He  was  of  Clare  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1825. 

May  24.  At  Derby,  aged  76,  the  Rev. 
Wilson  Banks,  B.A.  late  Head  Master  of 
Butterwick  Grammar  School, Lincolnshire. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  astronomical 
papers  printed  in  the  Derbyshire  Courier. 
He  was  of  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  B.A. 
1798. 


DEATHS, 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

, 26.  In  New  Zealand,  aged  36,  Agnes,  wife 

of  Robert  Barlow  (Jardiner,  esq.  late  of  Tunbridge, 
and  sixth  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Courthope,  esq. 
6f  Camberwell. 

Nov.  ..  At  Kandy,  Ceylon,  aged  33,  Samuel 
Lister,  esq.  B.A.  1843,  of  Sidney  Sussex  college, 
Cambridge,  eldest  son  of  John  Lister,  esq.  of  Elm- 
field,  Bramley,  near  Leeds. 

Dec.  4.  In  New  South  Wales,  Richard  F. 
Barra,  esq.  Receiver  of  Customs  at  Bombay,  only 
surviving  son  of  R.  T.  Barra,  esq.  of  Cheltenham, 
and  late  of  Hereford. 

Dec.  30.  On  board  the  Statesman,  on  his  re- 
turn from  China,  Capt.  Nicholas  Fenwick,  of  the 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment,  aged  35,  son  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Fenwick,  of  Brooke,  I.  W. 

Jan.  16.  At  Brussels,  his  Excellency  Philip 
Baron  von  Nieumann,  Envoy  extraordinary  and 
Minister  plenipotentiary  at  that  court  from  the 
Bmperor  of  Austria.  He  formerly  filled  the  same 
mission  in  Great  Britain,  afterwards  at  Florence, 
and  was  accredited  to  Brussels,  Jan.  19,  1850.  He 
;married,  Dec.  5,  1844,  Lady  Charlotte  Augusta 
Frederica  Somerset,  eldest  daughter  of  the  pre- 
'sent  Duke  of  Beaufort ; who  died  little  more  than 
three  months  before  him  ; and  he  has  left  a large 
;^rtnne  to  Sir  Christ.  Wm.  Codrington,  Bart.  M.P. 
the  husband  of  the  late  Baroness’s  next  and  only 
maternal  sister. 

Jan.  27.  At  Colchester,  aged  76,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Dakins,  formerly  Rector  of 
St.  James’s  in  that  town. 

Jan.  29.  Of  tetanus,  in  consequence  of  an  ac- 
'Cidtent  from  his  gun  the  week  before,  Richard 
Shuttleworth  Streatfeild,  esq.  of  the  Rocks,  Uck- 
fleld,  a magistrate  for  Sussex.  He  was  sheriff  of 
that  county  in  1849-50.  He  married  in  1833 
_Charlotte-Anne,  dau.  of  James  Brown,  esq.  of 
"Harehills  Grove,  Yorkshire,  and  has  left  her  his 
widow,  with  three  children. 


At  Fornham  All  Saints,  Suffolk,  in  his  45th 
year,  Mr.  John  Robert  Browne,  R.N.  He  was 
in  the  engagement  at  Navarino,  and  received  an 
honorary  distinction  for  his  services  from  King 
Otho. 

Jan.  30.  On  her  passage  from  India,  Char- 
lotte Maryann,  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Burney, 
Assist.  Chaplain  E.I.C. 

Jan.  31.  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  J.  H.  Cal- 
lander, esq.  of  Craigforth  and  Ardkinglas. 

Feb.  3.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  after  a residence  of 
more  than  30  years,  James  Lepper,  esq.  formerly 
of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone,  retired  Surgeon  R.N. 

Feb.  7.  At  Calcutta,  John  Walford  Walford, 
only  surviving  son  of  Capt.  Walford,  R.N.  of  Le- 
vington  Cottage,  near  Ipswich. 

Feb.  13.  In  Artillery -pi.  Finsbury,  aged  40, 
Thomas  Pryer,  esq.  solicitor,  P.M.  of  the  Royal 
Oak  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  Sovereign  Grand 
Inspector-general  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
33d  degree.  He  was  a native  of  Kingsdown  in  Kent. 

Feb.  15.  At  sea,  on  board  the  Bucephalus, 
Capt.  James  Robertson,  9th  Madras  N.I.,  Assist. 
Commissary-gen.  third  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
D.  R.  Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart. 

Feb.  19.  At  Serool,  aged  26,  Lieut.  H.  J. 
Walker,  1st  Bombay  Fusiliers,  youngest  son  of 
Pearce  Walker,  esq.  Bungay. 

Feb.  28.  At  Foochowfoo,  in  China,  Wm.  Con- 
nor, esq.  H.  B.  M.  Vice-Consul  at  that  place. 

March  7.  Off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  on  his  passage 
from  India,  John  Anderson,  esq.  M.D.  Assistant- 
Surgeon  H.M.  22d  Reg.  and  mechcal  attendant  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier ; youngest  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Anderson,  Selkirk. 

March  8.  At  Paris,  Mrs.  Hervey  Lane,  of  Des- 
borough,  CO.  Northampton,  and  lately  of  Great 
Berkhampstead. 

March  9.  At  Brussels,  Ehza-Susannah.  wife  of 
Col.  Guy  Carleton  Coffin,  R.  Art.  She  was  the  dau. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Larkins,  esq.  of  Blackheath,  and 
was  married  in  1808. 

At  Copenhagen,  Oersted,  the  author  of  numer- 
ous works  on  physics,  most  of  them  in  the  Latin 
language.  His  last,  which  is  in  Danish,  entitled 
“ Aanden  a Naturen,”  (Spirit  in  Nature),  caused 
a great  sensation  when  it  was  pubhshed,  particu- 
larly in  Gennany. 

March  10.  At  Boulogne  - sur  - Mer,  J.  H.  D. 
Ogilvie,  esq.  formerly  of  the  Madras  Civil  Ser- 
vice, from  which  he  retired  in  1831. 

At  Naples,  in  his  61st  year,  Leopoldo  Giovanni 
Prince  of  Salerno,  the  King’s  uncle.  He  married, 
in  1816,  Maria-Clementina-Francisca- Josephine, 
Ai’chduchess  of  Austria,  dau.  of  Francis  I.  and  has 
left  a dau.  born  in  1822. 

March  \\.  At  Cannstatt,  near  Stuttgard,  John 
Mackintosh,  Student  of  Divinity  of  the  Free 
Church,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Mackin- 
tosh, esq.  of  Geddes,  Nairn. 

On  her  passage  from  Calcutta,  Sophia-Marianne, 
widow  of  Wm.  Veal,  esq.  C.S.,  and  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Dr.  A.  Welchman,  Bengal  Med.  Serv. 

March  14.  At  Berchem,  near  Antwerp,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Robert  Wyllie  Sowerby,  esq. 

March  16.  At  Florence,  Ann,  Avife  of  Signor 
Moratti,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  G.  C.  Bainbi’idge, 
esq.  of  Gattonside  House,  near  Melrose. 

March  18.  At  Devonport,  Canada,  aged  57, 
Harriet,  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Wells. 

At  Florence,  Edward  Horne,  esq. 

James  Butler,  esq.  British  Vice-Consul  m 
Tetuan.  His  remains  were  brought  over  to  Gib- 
raltar, and  interred  at  the  neutral  ground. 

March  22.  At  Moulmein,  aged  17,  by  acci- 
dentally falling  overboard  from  the  Coromandel, 
of  which  ship  he  was  a midshipman,  William 
Henry,  only  son  of  H.  S.  Powis,  esq.  M.D.  of 
Cookham,  near  Maidenhead,  and  formerly  of 
Clapham-common . 

March  27.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aged  27, 
James  Long  Fitzpatrick,  esq.  second  son  of  Ni- 
cholas Fitzpatrick,  esq.  M.D.  of  Bedford. 

At  sea,  off  Rio  de  Janeiro,  aged  17,  Charles 
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Philpotts  Green,  Midshipman  of  Her  Majesty’s 
ship  Asia,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Green, 
M.A.  of  Eton  college. 

March  29.  At  Pau,  Rob.  W.  St.  John,  esq.  ex- 
Consul-general  of  England  at  Algiers. 

March'll.  At  Colombo,  John,  third  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Sharpies,  esq.  of  Mill-hill,  Hendon. 

April  3.  At  Coblentz,  aged  34,  the  Hon.  Fre- 
derick Savile,  fifth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mexborough . 
He  married  in  1839  Antonina,  dan.  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Archdall,  Rector  of  Tintern,  co.  Wexford,  by 
whom  he  leaves  issue. 

April  10.  At  Halifax,  N.S.  the  Hon.  Elizabeth 
Lady  Harvey,  wife  of  his  Excellency  Su'  John 
Harvey,  K.C.B.  and  K.C.H.  Lieut. -Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Ge- 
rard first  Viscount  Lake,  by  Elizabeth,  only  dau. 
^Of  Edw.  Barker,  esq.  of  St.  Julian’s,  Herts  ; and 
was  married  in  1806,  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  Major 
in  the  army,  and  attached  to  the  staff  of  Lord 
Lake  in  India.  Lady  Harvey  has  accompanied 
her  husband  in  all  his  varied  and  distinguished 
services,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and,  with  the  .single  exception  of  Canada,  Lady 
Harvey  has  gracefully  dispensed  the  hospitalities 
of  every  Government  House  in  the  Briti.sh  North 
American  Colonies. 

April  14.  At  Beccles,  aged  70,  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Crisp,  only  sister  of  John  Crisp,  esq. 

At  Lyme,  aged  56,  Capt.  George  Fred.  Sjnnes, 
late  of  the  Madras  artillery.  His  death  ensued 
fi'om  concussion  of  the  brain,  caused  by  the  brutal 
attack  of  a drunken  man,  whom  he  had  separated 
from  fighting.  The  coroner’s  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Thomas  Garland. 
Capt.  Symes  has  left  a vfidow  and  daughter. 

April  15.  In  Brompton-sq.  aged  63,'  Miss  Gun- 
ning, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Gun- 
ning, Rector  of  Spexhall,  and  vicar  of  Sutton. 

John  CuiTie,  esq.  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Bungay. 

April  16.  Henry  Daniel  Bland,  esq.  Avho  for  a 
period  of  forty  years  held  a responsible  appoint- 
ment in  the  shipping  department  of  the  East  India 
House,  and  enjoyed,  to  his  decease,  a munificent 
pension  from  that  company.  AVliile  on  his  way 
from  Brighton  to  Colchester,  when  dining  in  Lon- 
don, he  became  choked  by  a piece  of  orange  en- 
tering his  throat,  and  in  a very  short  time  he  was 
a corpse. 

April  17.  In  London,  Sarah,  the  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Chapman  Ives,  esq.  formerly  of  Coltis- 
hall  Hall,  Norfolk. 

April  18.  At  Mildenhall,  aged  84,  Maiy,  I’elict 
of  Mr.  P.  J.  Cowell,  late  of  the  Grammar  School 
Thetford. 

April  19.  At  Barbados,  Emma -Sophia,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Sir  Wm.  Colebrooke,  R.A.  Governor 
of  the  Windward  Islands.  The  colonial  papers 
characterise  her  as  “ the  amiable,  the  elegant, 
the  hospitable,  the  generous-hearted,  the  religi- 
ous, and  the  benevolent  Lady  Colebrooke.”  Her 
body  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  bm'ial  ground. 

At  Egham,  Mr.  Wetton,  banker  of  that  place. 
He  left  his  house  in  a state  of  mind  that  caused 
great  uneasiness  to  his  friends  ; the  following  day 
they  received  a letter,  which  stated  that  his  body 
would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  was 
discovered  in  a ditch  near  Wraysbury.  The  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  Temporary  Insanity. 

April  20.  At  Ipswich,  in  his  80th  j^ear,  John 
Phillips,  esq.  late  of  Camber  well-grove. 

April22.  At  Dantsey,  Wilts,  Selina,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Biedermann,  Rector  of  that  place. 

April  24.  At  Bunwell  Parsonage,  Norfolk,  aged 
29,  Margaret-Rebecca,  the  wfe  of  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Rawlinson. 

April  25.  At  Jaulnah,  aged  32,  James  Frances 
Johnstone,  esq.  Lieut,  and  Adj.  of  the  3rd  Madras 
Cavalry. 

April  26.  At  Norwich,  aged  22,  Caroline-Sophia, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  J.  Deighton,  of 
Cambridge. 

April  27.  At  Dynes  Hall,  in  his  88th year,  John 
Sperling,  esq.  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Essex. 


April  2'6.  At  Tittleshall,  Norf.  aged  78,  Bod- 
ham  Butler,  esq. 

At  Coghur.st,  Sussex,  the  residence  of  Musgrave 
Brisco,  esq.  M.P.  aged  75,  Maria,  widow  of  John 
Hartrup  West,  esq.  of  Postern  Park,  Tunbridge. 
She  was  the  youngest  dau.  of  William  Woodgate, 
esq.  of  Somerhill. 

April  29.  At  Eye,  in  his  87th  year,  William  Ed* 
wards,  gent,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  that  borough. 

At  Southtown,  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  78,  Rich- 
ard Slann,  esq.  formerly  of  Hampton,  Middlesex, 
historical  engraver  to  Her  Majesty. 

April  30.  At  Leominster,  Martha-Louisa,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  Vicar  of  Bridstbw, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  T.  Allen,  Rector  of 
Shobdon. 

May  1.  At  Pau,  in  the  Pyrenees,  aged  52, 
Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  Edward  Cadogan,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Cadogan.  He  served  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign  of  1808-9,  as  Lieut,  in  the  20th  Regt. 
and  received  the  war  medal  mth  two  clasps  for 
his  services  at  Vimiera  and  Corunna.  He  had 
been  on  the  half-pay  list  as  a Major  since  1816, 
and  in  1837  received  the  brevet  I’ank  of  Lieut. - 
Colonel.  He  manned  in  1823  Ellen,  dau.  of  Law- 
rence Donovan,  esq.  but  had  no  children. 

In  her  69th  year,  Melissa,  relict  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Withers,  R.N.  of  North  Walsham,  Norf. 

May  3.  At  Kirton  Lindsay,  Line.  Anna-L*titia- 
Louisa,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Albert  Fenton, 
H.E.a.C. 

At  West  Hackney,  aged  52,  Henry,  2d  son  of  the 
late  Kilpin  Warner,  esq.  of  Camberwell-green. 

May  4.  At  Kingston-on-Thames,  aged  28,  James 
Bone,  esq.  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  Peckham. 

At  Cninbourne,  Windsor,  aged  37,  Diana,  w'iffe 
of  the  Rev.  Conyngham  Ellis. 

At  Islington,  aged  55,  Robert  Oldershaw,  esq. 

At  Cambridge,  aged  21,  Mr.  Thomas  Nickisson, 
Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  college,  and  son  of  John 
Nickisson,  esq.  of  Stone,  Staff.  His  body  was 
followed  to  the  grave  at  Grantchester  by  the 
Master  and  members  of  the  college. 

At  North  Elmham,  Norf.  in  his  76th  year, 
Charles  Atkinson,  esq. 

May  5.  At  Reading,  Louisa,  wife  of  Samuel 
Chase,  esq. 

At  Barton-under-Needwood,  Mary-Ellen-Lo- 
rina,  elder  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Dashwood, 
M.A. 

At  Tredegar-sq.  aged  23,  Maria,  wife  of  James 
T.  Hammack,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  Janette,  wife  of  Charles  Cros- 
land  Hay,  esq.  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm, 
Wemyss,  esq.  of  Cuttlehill,  Fife. 

At  Dorking,  aged  84,  Miss  Stanger. 

At  Bromsgrove,  aged  65,  Jabez  Stanley,  esq. 

At  Lavenliam  rectory,  Suffolk,  aged  21,  Richard 
Cubitt  Johnson,  Scholar  of  Clare  hall,  Cambridge, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  Johnson,  Rector  of 
Lavenliam  ; and  on  the  18th,  at  Che\angton  rec- 
torj’’,  Suffolk,  aged  20,  Edmund  Keble  White,  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  MJiite.  These  two  young  men,  who 
both  died  of  typhus  fever,  caught  at  Cambridge, 
entered  the  school  of  Bury  St.  Edmiind’s  together 
at  Midsummer  1842.  Tlieir  fathers  were  friends, 
tind  had  been  Fellows  of  the  same  college.  John- 
son was  appointed  to  the  First  Exhibition  in  June 
1848  ; he  had  obtained  the  highest  distinctions  his 
college  had  to  bestow,  and  last  June  received  ao 
additional  prize  as  a recognition  of  his  marked 
superiority.  VTiite  had  been  captain  of  Bury 
school  for  tMm  years,  when  in  1849  he  went  to 
Cambridge  with  the  First  Exhibition ; he  gained 
the  first  of  the  Bell’s  University  Scholarships  in 
March  1850,  and  in  June  stood  second  in  the 
general  examination  at  Ti’inity  college.  He  v-as 
on  the  eve  of  obtaining  a college  scholarship. 
Both  these  youths  were  as  amiable  in  their  cha- 
racters as  they  were  distinguished  by  their  talents. 

“ Lovely  were  they  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
deatlis  they  were  not  divided.” 

May  6.  In  Alpha-pl.  Regent’s  Park,  Thomas 
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Harrison,  esq.  one  of  Her  M.’s  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenxie. 

Aged  86,  Mrs.  Jane  Macklaren,  of  Melrose-cot- 
Tage,  Clapliam  Park. 

In  her  84th  year,  Mary,  relict  of  Edward  Larkin , 
esq.  of  Ga,yT\nod,  Norfolk. 

May  7.  At  New  York,  aged  36,  Thomas  Day, 
esq.  lately  of  Liverpool,  merchant. 

At  Hamp, stead.  Mrs.  Kearney,  ■v^ddo^v  of  Charles 
Kearney,  esq.  and  sister  of  the  late  Major  Eohson. 

May  8.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  43,  Emily- 
Alexandrina-Lauriston,  wife  of  George  Scott,  esq. 
M.D.  and  dan.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Graham, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

May  9.  Aged  82,  Nanny,  relict  of  Hemy  As])i- 
nall,  esq.  of  Reedley  House,  near  Burnley. 

At  her  daughter’s,  Mrs.  James  Whistler,  Dock- 
ing, Norfolk,  aged  90,  Rebecca,  widow  of  Mr. 
Edwd.  Cooke,  of  Mellis,  Suffolk,  and  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Hum,  formerly  of  Breckles  Hall,  and 
Holkham,  Norfolk.  She  was  the  only  niece  of 
Edward  Bullock,  esq.  late  of  lilellis,  and  Capt. 
William  Bullock,  7th  Reg.  Reserve,  and  the  only 
sister  of  the  Rev.  William  Hum,  deceased,  late 
Vicar  of  Debenham  and  Ashfield-cum-Thorpe. 

May  10.  Frances,  second  surviving  dau.  of 
Samuel  Hemy  Cullurn,  esq.  of  East-end,  Finchley. 

Aged  17,  Hector  M’lntyre,  scholar  at  Bury 
School. 

May  11.  At  Barnes,  aged  66,  Joseph  Rogerson. 
esq.  of  Norfolk-st.  Strand,  principal  proprietor  of 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  and  the  Farmer’s  Maga- 
zine. He  was  a native  of  Sotby,  Lincolnshh’e. 

AtHascomb  rectory,  Surrey,  Amelia-Elizabetb- 
Charlotte,  rvife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Chalmers  Storie. 

May  12.  At  Chipping  Ongar,  aged  85,  Mrs. 
Mary  Oldham. 

Of  paralysis,  Charles  Mott,  esq.  auditor  of  the 
South  Lancashire  poor  law  district.  Mr.  Mott  had 
passed  an  official  career  chequered  with  many  dif- 
ficulties. He  was  an  assistant  poor  law  commis- 
sioner at  Bolton,  where  he  made  a report  which  was 
very  roughly  handled  by  Dr.  Bowring,  then  mem- 
ber for  that  borough.  He  also  became  immlved 
in  trouble  respecting  the  Keighley  Union,  which 
brought  doum  upon  Sir  James  Graham  (then  Sec. 
for  the  Home  Department),  a fierce  attack  fi-om 
Mr.  Ferrand.  Mr.  Mott  was  removed  from  his 
post,  but  soon  after  appeared  as  manager  of  the 
lunatic  asylum  at  Haydock  Lodge,  where  he  did 
not  long  continue.  In  his  last  appointment  of 
poor  law  auditor  he  had  suffered  much  vexation 
from  the  defalcations  of  the  late  collector  for 
Hyde.  Mr.  Mott  was  the  author  of  a woi’k  on  the 
poor  laws. 

May  13.  In  Cecil-st.  Maria,  relict  of  Boyle 
Arthur,  esq.  late  of  Brompton. 

In  Little  Knightrider-st.  aged  46,  John  Pelham 
Buckland,  esq.  surgeon. 

At  the  Deanery,  Bangor,  Mary-Philadelphia , 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  G.  Cotton, 
Dean  of  Chester. 

At  Tottenham,  aged  66,  John  Day,  esq.  of 
Water-lane,  City. 

At  New  Hatcham,  aged  82,  Henry  Ginger,  esq. 
Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Hutton,  incumbent 
of  Lingfield,  Surrey,  last  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Jas.  Drummond,  esq.  of  Strageath,  Perthsh. 

In  Sussex-pl.  Maria-Elizabeth,  wife  of  T.  Nunn, 
esq.  late  of  West  Ham. 

Aged  12,  Caroline-Archer,  second  dau.  of  James 
Raymond,  esq.  of  Hildersham  Hall,  Camb. 

At  Brighton,  aged  27,  Charles  Dashwood  Rux- 
ton,  esq.  fourth  son  of  the  late  John  Ruxton,  esq. 
of  Brenchley. 

At  Musbiiry,  Devon,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Judith  Smi tli , 
sister  of  Major-Gen.  Sir  Charles  Smith,  K.C.B. 

Aged  86,  Sarah,  widow  of  Thomas  Tylecote,  esq. 
of  Appleby,  Leicestershire. 

In  London,  Wm.  Winter,  esq.  late  of  Henbury. 
May  14.  At  Bedford,  aged  60,  Mr.  Dance, 
brother-in-law  to  G.  P.  Livius,  esq. 

At  Dublin,  Miss  Eliza  Mark  Hamilton,  author 
of  a volume  of  poems,  and  of  several  poetical  con-. 


tributions  to  Blackwood  and  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine. 

At  Plymouth,  Anna,  vife  of  Lt.  Stockdale, 

R.N. 

At  Bishopsteignton,  Devon,  aged  18,  Jane  E.  E. 
Wise,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  R.  AVise,  esq.  for- 
merly Consul  in  SAveden. 

May  15.  At  Brixton,  Sarah,  relict  of  Thomas 
Benson,  esq.  of  Upper  AYoburn-pl.  dau.  of  the  late 
Joseph  Barker,  esq.  of  Whitby. 

Maria,  rvife  of  William  Shean,  esq.  of  AA'est- 
bourne,  Sussex,  and  dau.  of  the  late  George  Shum, 
esq.  M.P.  of  Eedford-sq. 

At  Clarendon,  Jamaica,  John  Thom,  e.sq.  land- 
surveyor,  brother  of  the  late  Robert  Thom,  esq. 
H.B.M.  Consul  at  Ningpo. 

At  Brighton,  Mrs.  AYatton,  relict  of  E.  AiAtton, 
esq.  of  Sydford  Lodge,  near  Southampton,  and  dau . 
of  the  late  E.  A"enn,  e.sq.  of  Cambenvell. 

At  Torquay,  the  day  folloAving  her  arrival  from 
India,  aged  24,  Adeline,  wife  of  Capt.  SydneyAYebb, 
Comm.  E.I.  S.  Marlborough,  and  .second  dau.  of 
Henry  A'oung,  e.sq.  of  TAvickenham. 

May  16.  In  London,  aged  60  (at  the  house  ox 
his  brother-in-laAV,  C.  Harbxiry.  esq.)  SjTvaniM 
Fox,  e.sq.  of  AY ellington,  Somerset,  a minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

At  Milton  next  Sittingbourne,  John  Hinde, 
esq.  solicitor,  one  of  the  coroners  for  the  county. 

In  Fitzroy-sq.  aged  40,  Thomas  tiussey,  esq. 
late  of  Pinkney,  Berkshire. 

At  Peckham,  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Samuel  S.  Lilley,  esq. 

By  a fall  from  his  horse,  aged  46,  William  Brook 
Rhodes,  esq.  of  the  firm  of  AA^illiam  Rhodes  and 
Sons,  Avine  and  hop  merchants,  Huddersfield. 

At  Ilacklinge,  near  SandAiich,  aged  61 , Smithey  c 
Spain,  esq. 

At  Hythe,  aged  105,  John  AA'ood,  better  knoAvn 
as  “ AYood,  the  Razor  Grinder.”  He  AA'as  enabled 
to  drive  his  barrow  from  Hythe  to  Folkestone  and 
back  at  least  three  times  a week  Avhen  nearly  100 
years  of  age. 

May  17.  At  Hackney,  aged  51,  Air.  Hughes,  of 
the  firm  of  A'entom  and  Hughes,  auctioneers. 
Angel-court,  Throgmorton-st. 

At  Brighton,  Sarah-Sabina,  AvidoAv  ofAATlliam 
Henry  Nelson,  esq.  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Aged  78,  Jane,  Avife  of  Thomas  Owen,  esq.  of 
Barn.staple. 

At  Chertsey,  aged  68,  Miss  AA'ightAvick. 

May  18.  At  Milford-hill,  near  Salisbury,  Caro- 
line-Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Ea-g- 
rett,  esq. 

At  Jersey,  EdAv.  Grellett,  esq.  late  of  Gibraltar. 
At  Arnhem,  Holland,  aged  75,  Catherine,  wife 
of  Brian  Hodgson,  esq.  late  of  Canterbury. 

At  Madeira,  aged  21,  Frederick  AATlliam,  second 
son  of  AA'.  J.  LefeuATe,  esq.  of  Southampton. 

At  East  Farleigh,  Kent,  aged  49,  EdAvard  Nor- 
ton, esq.  solicitor,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

May  19.  At  Noi’thfleet,  aged  81,  John  Ban’ing- 
tcn,  esq.  formerly  and  for  many  j'ears  an  active 
magistrate  and  a Deputy-Lieut.  co.  Essex. 

At  AATnchester,  aged  91,  Tliomas  Deane,  esq.  of 
the  firm  of  Deane  and  Co.  bankers.  He  was  a 
zealous  and  liberal  promoter  of  education,  and 
nearly  seventy  years  ago  established  and  mainly 
.supported  a Sunday  school,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
BartholomeAv  Hyde,  in  Avhich  he  then  resided  as 
a brewer  and  spirit  and  AA’ine  merchant. 

At  Beverley,  aged  69,  Prudence,  Anfe  of  Edward 
Dial,  e.sq. 

At  Dover,  Eliza-Mary,  the  AAife  of  R.  BidAA'ell 
Edwards,  esq.  K.H.  late  Alajor  in  the  3rd  Light 
Dragoons,  elder  dau.  of  the  late  John  Aluri’ay, 
esq.  of  Ardelej^-Bury,  Herts. 

At  Totteridge,  Herts,  aged  80,  Harriet,  widow 
of  R.  Frankljm,  esq.  of  the  Royal  Jlint. 

At  Launceston,  aged  79,  Charlotte,  relict  of 
Thomas  Graham,  esq.  sui'geon,  of  Turnham-green. 

Aged  85,  Mrs.  Hole,  of  Southampton,  relict  of 
John  Hole,  esq. 

At  Crediton,  aged  73,  Stephen  Hugo,  esq. 
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At  Swansea,  aged  30,  Mr.  Wm.  Jenkin.s,  the 
largest  shipowner  in  South  Wales. 

At  Southampton,  aged  96,  Mr.  John  Paskins,  an 
officer  in  the  Customs  seventy-five  years. 

At  Shepperton,  aged  52,  William  Read,  esq.  of 
Turret-grove,  Clapham. 

At  the  Home,  Salop,  Mary-Vanzoelen,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Rogers,  esq.  of  the  Home. 

At  Slierhurn,  aged  26,  George,  youngest  son  of 
J.  Squire,  esq. 

At  Mount  Talhot,  Ireland,  aged  76,  William 
Talhot,  esq.  J.P.  and  D.L.  for  co.  Roscommon. 

In  Cambridge-terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  Barbara- 
Peirie,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  M.  Willett,  esq. 
of  Rushforth  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

May  20.  At  Nork  House,  near  Guildford,  aged 
82,  the  Right  Hon.  Margaretta  Elizabeth  dowager 
Lady  Arden.  She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Spencer  Wilson,  Bart,  by  Jane,  dau. 
of  John  Badger,  esq.  She  was  married  in  1787  to 
Charles-George  second  Lord  Arden,  and  was  left 
his  Mddow  in  1840,  having  had  issue  the  present 
Earl  of  Egmont,  four  other  sons,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. Her  bod}^  ^vas  conveyed  for  interment  to  the 
vault  of  her  own  family  at  Charlton,  Kent.  Her 
younger  sister  was  the  -wife  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  her  husband’s  cousin. 

At  the  Grove,  Plymouth,  aged  32,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Matthews  Condy,  marine  painter. 

At  Exeter,  aged  75,  John  Gumming,  esq. 

In  Manchester-sq.  aged  79,  Miss  Catherine  Char- 
lotte Eades. 

In  Southampton -pi.  Eu.ston-.'^q.  aged  80,  Haniel 
Jones, esq. 

At  the  manse  of  Lesmahago,  Lanarkshire,  aged 
66,  Agnes  Morris,  dau.  of  the  late  Comm.  George 
Morris,  R.N.  and  sister  of  Robert  Morris,  esq.  agent 
for  the  Bank  of  England  at  Plymoixth. 

At  Clapham  New  Park,  aged  32,  Henrietta,  wife 
of  Alexander  W.  Rowland,  esq. 

At  Camberwell,  Sophia,  wife  of  S.  H.  Shep- 
heard,  esq. 

Aged  88,  Sarah,  vife  of  Leonard  Vassall,  esq. 
of  the  Brook  House,  Old  Sodbury,  Gloiic. 

At  Mai*gate,  aged  27,  John  - Jar  \ds,  eldest  son  of 
Joshua  Waddington,  esq.  F.R.C.S. 

Aged  72,  Mr.  James  Young,  of  Augustus-st. 
Regent’s  Park,  a gentleman  possessing  consider- 
able house-property  in  the  neighboiu’hood.  He 
committed  suicide  by  placing  his  neck  across  the 
rails  as  a train  was  approaching.  He  was  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  and  was  well  known  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Pancras,  having  frequently  taken  an 
active  part  in  local  matters. 

May  21.  At  Great  Wigston,  Leic.  Ann,  wife  of 
C.  H.  Baddeley.  esq.  Capt.  Madras  Army. 

At  Worthing,  aged  45,  George  Bingley,  esq. 
B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Bingley,  esq.  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and 
Higham  Lodge,  Essex. 

At  Clifton,  Anne,  wife  of  George  Bush,  esq. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph  Druce,  esq.  of  New- 
land  House,  Eynsham,  Oxon. 

At  Thame,  aged  75,  Benjamin  Field,  esq. 

At  the  rectory,  Moneymore,  Ireland,  aged  28, 
James  Hewitt,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  John  P.  Hewitt,  and  nephew  to  Lord  Vis- 
count Lifford.  He  married  in  1846  Frances,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  F.  S.  Hutchinson , esq.  niece  of  the 
Earl  of  Donoughmore. 

At  Hackney,  aged  53,  Mary,  wife  of  William 
Dealtry  Jackson,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  aged  22,  Meta,  elder  dau.  of  Samuel 
Lover,  esq. 

At  Gloucester-road,  Hyde  Park-gardens,  Edgar 
Montagu,  esq.  barrister-at-law.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Gerard  Montagu,  esq.  descended  from  the 
third  Earl  of  Manchester.  He  married  in  1847 
Marianne-Henrietta,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Major  George  Mackenzie,  and  had  isssue. 

At  Exeter,  aged  88,  Mary,  relict  of  George  Reed, 
esq.  of  Demerara. 

At  Torre  Abbev,  Torqiiav,  aged  65.  Mrs.  R. 

Shedden. 


At  Compton,  near  Guildford,  aged  77,  George 
Smallpeice,  esq. 

At  Southampton,  aged  67,  John  Arthur  Worsop, 
esq.  surviving  his  wife,  sister  to  Dr.  Foord-Bowes, 
of  Cowlam,  Yorksh.  four  months. 

May  22.  At  Harefield  House,  Middlesex,  aged 
86,  Philip  Champion  Crespigny,  esq. 

Aged  56,  Francis  Earle,  esq.  M.D.  of  Ripon. 

At  Clevedon,  Cecilia  Jane,  mfe  of  W.  H. 
Heaven,  esq. 

At  Woolwich,  Col.  Hugh  Mitchell,  Second  Col. 
Commandant  of  the  Woolwich  dmsion  of  Royal 
Marines.  He  entered  as  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Marines  on  July  9,  1803. 

In  Edward-st.  Portman-.sq.  Almeria,  uife  of 
William  Phillimore,  esq.  of  Deacon’s-hill,  Elstree, 
Herts,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Godfrey 
Thornton,  esq.  of  Muggerhanger,  Beds. 

In  Boone  county,  Kentucky,  aged  1 16,  Mr.  John 
Shaver. 

At  Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  aged  22,  Henry, 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sheen,  Rector  of 
Stan  stead,  Suffolk. 

At  Quenington,  Wilts,  aged  75,  Nicholas  Webb, 
esq.  for  between  40  and  50  years  land  agent  to  Sir 
M.  H.  H.  Beach,  Bart,  and  his  predece.ssors. 

At  Ryde,  I.  W.  aged  33,  S.  B.  AYhitehead,  esq. 

May  23.  In  Cambridge-terr.  Hjale  Park,  aged 
12,  Maria-Frances,  only  dau.  of  F.  M.  Montgo- 
mei'ie,  esq.  of  Windsor,  and  Garboldesham,  Norf. 

At  Haygrass  House,  near  Taunton,  aged  69, 
John  Bluett,  e,sq. 

At  North  Brixton,  aged  81,  Jas.  Colebrook,  esq. 
formerly  for  many  years  a resident  of  Godahning . 

Aged  14  months,  Noah -Mai'y,  only  child  of  Lord 
Naas. 

At  Bedford,  aged  92,  Wm.  Parker,  esq. 

At  Hoxton,  aged  58,  Sarah,  vife  of  James  Piit- 
tock,  esq.  formerly  of  Epsom,  solicitor. 

May  24.  In  Su'ffolk-st.  aged  35,  Henry  Cham- 
pernowne,  esq.  of  Dartington  House,  Devon.  He 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  Ai’thur  ChampernovTie, 
esq.  M.P.  for  Saltash,who  died  in  1819,  by  Loui.sa, 
dau.  of  John  Buller,  esq.  of  Morval. 

At  Stoke,  near  Guildford,  aged  77,  the  uife  <ti’ 
Henry  Colqixhoun,  esq. 

At  Godesbridge,  Herts,  when  on  a visit  to  Sir 
Astley  P.  Cooper,  Bart,  aged  6,  Mellicent-Anne, 
youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  Lovick  Cooper,  of 
Empingham.  She  was  accidentally  drowned  In 
falling  into  an  old  well. 

At  Hoyland,  aged  46,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Cordeaux,  M.A.  leaving  a family  of  eleven 
children  ; of  whom  Charles,  her  infant  son,  died 
three  days  after  his  mother. 

At  Torquay,  aged  48,  the  Hon.  Francis  James 
Curzon,  barrister-at-law.  He  was  the  youngc-.st 
son  of  Nathaniel  second  Lord  Scarsdale,  and  half- 
brother  to  the  present  Lord.  He  was  of  Brasen- 
nose  coll.  Oxford,  B.A.  1824;  was  called  to  tlie 
bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  29  May,  1829  ; and  wenc 
the  Midland  circuit. 

At  Islington,  aged  52,  Charles  Hill,  esq.  Sec.  to 
the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  and  36  years  in  the 
TiOrd  Steward’s  department  of  the  royal  household, 

At  Cranford,  co.  Northampton,  aged  67,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  James  Hogg,  Vicar  of  Gedding 
ton-cum-Newton. 

May  25.  At  Paris,  Mary,  tvife  of  Alex.  Cruik- 
shank,  esq.  of  Keithock,  Forfarshire. 

At  Iden  parsonage,  Sussex,  Julia-Louisa,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Lamb,  D.D. 

At  Brighton,  Charles-Malcolm-Blane-M‘Cartln% 
eldest  son  of  C.  W”.  Reade,  esq.  Madras  Civil  Serv. 

At  Upper  Tooting,  aged  30,  AYilliam  Brewster 
Twining,  esq.  of  the'^rand.S 

May  26.  At  Littlehampton,  aged  63,  Marianne- 
Beadon,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Barnai  d, 
Rector  of  Alverstoke,  Hants. 

At  the  residence  of  her  sons,  Carshalton,  aged 
82,  Mary,  widow  of  AVilliam  ChaiTington,  esq.  of 
Balham,  Surrey. 

Aged  68,  Thomas  Gribble,  esq.  of  Stockwell. 

R.  Hole,  esq.  of  Ellicombe,  nearDunster,  Som, 
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At  Dover,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Robertson,  of  Tower 
House,  Cantei'bury. 

In  Bayswater-terr.  aged  66,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Drayton  Smith. 

Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Sworder,  esq.  of 
Willian,  Herts. 

May  27.  Aged  24,  Mary- Althea,  dau.  of  F.  R. 
Appleby,  esq.  of  Rennishaw  Iron  Works,  Derb. 

At  Ramsgate,  Mary,  relict  of  Corn.  Buller,  esq. 

At  Reading,  aged  92,  Henry  Owen  Hall,  esq. 

At  Exeter,  aged  78,  Roger  Partridge,  esq.  late 
of  Queen  Anne-st. 

At  Littlebourn  Court,  Kent,  Mary,  relict  of 
Richard  Pembrook,  esq. 

At  Brackley,  aged  95,  Mrs.  Russell,  mother  of 
Mr.  R.  Russell,  land  surveyor. 

Aged  65,  Walter  Alexander  Urquhart,  esq.  of 
Leyton,  Essex. 

At  Bath,  aged  48,  Sophia-Louisa-Henrietta,  wife 
of  Col.  Lloyd  Watkins,  of  Pennoyre,  M.P.  She 
was  the  third  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  George  Pocock, 
Bart,  by  Charlotte,  second  dau.  of  Edward  Long, 
esq.  of  Jamaica  ; and  was  mairied  in  1833. 

May  28.  In  Upper  Baker-st.  aged  60,  Major 
Thomas  Croxton,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Madrid,  the  Duke  de  Frias,  formerly  Ambas- 
sador to  London  and  Paris. 

At  Upper  Kennington-green,  aged  71,  John 
Hawkes,  esq.  late  one  of  the  cashiers  in  the  Bank 
of  England. 

At  Reading,  aged  91,  Sarah,  relict  of  John 
Hooper,  esq.  M.D. 

In  Queen-sq.  aged  93,  Sarah- Anne,  relict  of  John 
Da-vus  Goodman  Jones,  esq. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  aged  71,  Mary  Anne,  re- 
lict of  the  Rev.  Peter  Lathbury,  Rector  of  Liver- 
mere  Magna  and  Parva,  Suffolk. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  76,  Anne,  widow  of 
Joseph  Mee,  esq.  of  Allsopp’s-terrace. 

At  Bedford,  aged  92,  William  Parker,  esq. 

May  29.  At  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool,  aged  75, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Major  Bertles,  and  the  last 
surviving  sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foord-Bowes,  of 
Cowlam,  Yorkshire. 

In  Old  Burlington-st.  aged  74,  Bartholomew 
Frere,  esq.  formerly  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Constantinople.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  John 
Frere,  e.sq.  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  M.P.  for  Norwich, 
by  Jane,  only  child  of  John  Hookham,  esq.  of 
Beddington  ; and  was  younger  brother  to  the  late 
Right  Hon.  John  Hookham  Frere. 

Aged  18,  Lucy-Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  James 
Gale,  sen.  esq.  of  Twickenham. 

At  Nunhead,  Surrey,  aged  72,  Mrs.  Ann  Graley. 

At  Pl3nnouth,  aged  67,  Mary,  widow  of  Lieut. 
Thomas  Hare,  R.N. 

At  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth,  Lieut. 
John  Kiddle,  R.N.  leading  a vddow  and  10  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  residence  of  his  nephew,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, esq.  Blackheath  Park,  aged  84,  Francis 
Lupton,  esq. 

At  Northernhay  House,  Exeter,  Mary- Ann,  wfe 
of  Thomas  May,  esq. 

At  Brompton,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Henry  Saffery, 
esq.  of  Downham,  Norfolk. 

May  30.  At  Islington,  aged  35,  Edward  Barber, 
esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn. 

Aged  25,  Hardwick,  fourth  son  of  William  Hard- 
wick Browning,  esq.  of  Stoke  Newington-green. 

At  Worcester,  Gervase  Clifton,  esq. 

In  York-pl.  aged  78,  Frederick  De  Lisle,  esq. 

In  Cunningham-pl.  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  52, 
George  Greenhill,  esq.  of  Great  Carter-lane,  soli- 
citor, and  Abbot’s  Langley,  Herts,  son  of  the  late 
George  Greenhill,  esq.  Treasurer  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company. 

In  Camden  Town,  Robert  Harman,  esq.  late 
Paymaster  17th  Light  Dragoons. 

Aged  61,  Charles  Denton  Leech,  esq.  solicitor, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  Mr.  Leech  was  through 
life  a zealous  advocate  of  liberal  principles.  He 
served  the.  office  of  Mayor  in  1836-7,  the  secopd 
year  after  the  opening  of  Municipal  Corporations. 


Aged  27,  Joseph,  youngest  son  of  Benj.  Kind, 
esq.  of  Peckham.  . 

In  York-st.  Portman-sq.  Mrs.  Robinson,  relict 
of  John  Robinson,  esq.  of  Bulwell,  Notts. 

Aged  55,  Mary,  wife  of  T.  K.  Staveley,  esq.  of 
Old  Sliningford,  near  Ripon. 

During  a visit  to  her  father,  Mary-Ann-Frances, 
wife  of  Benjamin  Wood,  esq.  of  New  Romney,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  C.  H.  Pulley,  esq.  Upper  Homerton. 

May  31.  At  Crediton,  Ann,  mdow  of  Dr.  Thos. 
Do^vney,  R.N. 

In  North  Audley-st.  aged  51,  William  Burro vt 
Hill,  esq.  of  Chester. 

At  SlatAvood’s,  East  Cowes,  aged  28,  Mabel  Grace., 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Stonestreet,  Preb, 
of  Lincoln. 

At  Graveley,  Herts,  Miss  Mary  Weissenborn. 

At  Brighton,  Isabella-Maiy,  mfe  of  E.  W.  Wil- 
liams, esq.  and  .second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  R. 
Weston,  D.D. 

At  Deptford,  aged  66,  Caleb  Martin  Tayler,  esq. 

At  Brompton,  aged  72,  Harriott,  I'elict  of  Edw. 
Shrnbsole,  esq.  of  Sheerness  Dockyard. 

June  1.  At  Bath,  at  the  residence  of  her  son- 
in-law  Mr.  James  Keene,  Jane-Griffiths,  relict  of 
John  Barnes,  esq.  .siu’g.  formerly  of  Heytesbury. 

At  Millbrook,  near  Southampton,  aged  69,  Miss' 
Sophia  Diana  Bode,  one  of  the  surging  daus.  of 
the  late  A.  W.  Bode,  esq.  of  Dalston,  Middlesex. 

Aged  77,  Mary-Upton,  relict  of  Thomas  Gaskell, 
esq.  Ingersley  Hall,  Cheshire. 

Aged  26,  Robert  Wm.  Harding,  esq.  barrister- 
at-law,  eldest  son  of  Lieutenant. -Cololel  Harding, 
of  Exeter. 

At  Messina,  aged  27,  Henry-Gore,  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Hulse,  Bart. 

Aged  84,  Mrs.  Fanny  Hunt,  sister  to  J.  Hunt, 
esq.  of  Warminster. 

At  Panterion,  Pemb.  aged  30,  Griffith  John  Jen- 
kins, esq.  .second  son  of  the  late  Gi'iffith  Jenkins, 
esq.  of  Panterion. 

At  Musley  Bank,  near  Malton,  aged  65,  John 
Key,  esq. 

At  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  Ann,  wife  of  J.  Lake,  esq. 

At  Evercreech,  aged  50,  Henrietta,  vdfe  of  Edw. 
Moore,  esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Grose,  esq. 
formerly  of  Bloomfield  House,  Bath. 

' At  Alltygog,  Carmarthenshire,  aged  79,  Charles 
Morgan,  esq.  M.D.  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Justices 
for  Carraarthenshire. 

At  Maida  Hill,  aged  75,  John  Vale,  esq. 

June  2.  At  Falmouth,  John  Bull,  esq.  formerly 
commander  of  Her  Majesty’s  Post-office  packet 
Marlborough,  long  the  senior  Commander  in  that 
service. 

In  Woburn-sq.  at  the  house  of  her  uncle  Mr. 
Serjeant  Byles,  aged  15,  Mary-Ellen,  second  dau. 
of  John  N.  Foster,  esq.  of  Biggleswade. 

At  Bath,  aged  52,  Caroline,  -wife  of  Race  God- 
frey, esq. 

At  Gravesend,  aged  25,  George  J.  Jobling,  esq. 

At  Chard,  aged  51,  Mr.  J.  Malham,  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Malham,  late  Vicar  of  Helton,  Dorset. 

At  the  Grange,  Dilham,  near  Norwich,  aged  67, 
William  Norfor,  esq. 

At  Christchiu'ch, Hants,  aged  55, Richard  Sharp, 
esq.  solicitor  and  coroner  for  the  hundred. 

June  3.  At  Bath,  Christian,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Astley,  Rector  of  Quenington,  Glouc. 

At  Hythe,  Capt.  J.  N.  Frampton,  late  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade. 

At  Stratton  St.  Michael,  Norf.  aged  65,  Richard 
Gw^m,  esq. 

At  Leicester,  aged  61,  Mr.  Sami.  Harris,  surgeon. 

At  the  Priory,  Berwick  St.  John,  Jane-Hai’vey, 
relict  of  James  Foot,  esq.  of  Salisbury. 

At  Clapham-common,  aged  66,  Catherine,  vdfe 
of  Joseph  Prest^vich,  esq. 

At  Brompton,  Middlesex,  aged  73,  Mary,  vdfe  bt 
Capt.  Pridham,  R.N. 

At  the  house  of  her  son  Thomas  Rpdger6,of 
Epsom  and  of  King-st.  London,  esq.  aged  77,  Siai^n 
Rodgers,  widow. 

At  Highbury-pl.  Sai’ah,  wife  of  Sam.  Sharp'd,  &s4. 
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At  his  father’s,  Upton  Lodge,  Taunton,  John- 
Phillips,  only  son  of  Henry  Vie,  esq. 

At  Nice,  aged  53,  Joseph  Travers,  esq. 

June  4.  At  Liscard,  Emma,  wife  of  C.  F.  Cox, 
esq.  R.N. 

In  Upper  Holloway,  aged  69,  John  Foster,  esq. 
of  Barge-yard,  Bucklersbury. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  84,  Col.  Thomas  Francklin, 
late  Royal  Art. 

At  Southampton,  aged  66,  Martin  Maddison, 
esq.  banker.  He  was  a man  of  unblemished  in- 
tegrity and  great  benevolence.  His  wife  died  last 
year,  and  his  only  child,  an  unmarried  daughter, 
a fortnight  before  him. 

In  the  Circus-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  aged  69, 
Miss  Gertrude  Stafford  Smith,  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Stafford  Smith,  esq.  of  Chelsea. 

June  5.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  suddenly,  aged 
73,  Lieut.-Col.  Richard  Bayly,  12th  Regt.  of  Foot. 

At  Bath,  Mary,  wife  of  Benjamin  Brown,  esq. 
late  of  Clapham-common. 

In  Lower  Berkeley-st.  London,  aged  76,  Vincent 
Eyre,  esq.  formerly  of  Highfield,  near  Chesterfield. 
His  body  was  interred  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Romish  Church  in  the  ruined  chapel  at  New- 
bold,  attended  by  his  son  and  son-in-law  as  chief 
mourners. 

At  Bath,  Thomas  Piper,  esq. 

At  Fulham,  aged  33,  Samuel  Baker  Rowland, 
esq.  late  surgeon  to  the  Royal  West  India  Mail 
Steamer  Tweed,  when  wrecked  on  the  Alcranes 
reef  of  rocks,  llth  Feb.  1847  ; and  also  to  the 
Royal  West  India  Mail  Steamer  Forth,  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  same  reef  on  the  14th  Jan.  1849. 


At  St.  Alban’s,  aged  71,  John  Samuel  Story, 
esq.  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Hertford. 

June  6.  In  Cambridge-terr.  Hyde  Park,  aged 
65,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  T.  Baker,  of  the  Madras  army. 

At  Halford  Bridge,  Warw.  aged  49,  Edward 
Brooks,  esq.  late  of  Spital-square. 

In  Guildford-st.  aged  76,  Thomas  Chawner,  esq. 
late  of  Guildford-street  and  Addlestone,  Surrey. 

At  Swaffliam,  Norfolk,  aged  25,  Lieut.  Clement 
Charles  Day,  R.N.  fourth  son  of  Henry  F.  Day, 
esq.  of  Swaffham. 

At  Cuckfield,  Sussex,  Elizabeth-Goring,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin  Vander  Gucht,  esq.  of 
Lower  Brook-st. 

At  Ropley,  Hants,  aged  73,  Jane,  relict  of 
George  Hetherington,  esq.  of  Reading. 

Aged  29,  Mr.  Arthur  Langhorne,  clerk  to 
Messrs.  Puget,  Bainbridges,  and  Co.  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a train 
running  off  the  rail  at  Falmer,  near  Lewes,  when 
five  other  lives  were  also  lost. 

At  the  residence  of  R.  Walter,  esq.  Percombe- 
hill,  near  Yeovil,  Jas.  Marks  Masey,  esq.  of  Clifton. 

At  Sheffield,  aged  38,  Wilford  Mettam,  esq.  late 
of  the  firm  of  William  Greaves  and  Sons,  Sheaf 
Works,  Sheffield. 

Aged  54,  William  Rogers,  esq.  M.R.C.S. 

At  Croydon,  aged  59,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ward,  Rector  of  Compton  Greenfield, 
near  Bristol. 

June  7.  Aged  56,  Grant  Allan,  esq.  only  son  of 
the  late  Grant  Allan,  esq.  of  Gower -st. 

At  the  vicarage,  Corsham,  aged  19,  Georgiana 
Emily,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Bennett. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Returns  issued  by  the  Registrar-General.) 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  June  20. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

39  11 

24  6 

20  1 

26  1 

30  10 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  June  23. 

The  reports  from  Kent  and  Sussex  are  very  unfavourable,  in  which  counties  the 
blight  prevails  to  a fearful  extent.  The  Worcester  plantations  are  not  much  affected 
at  present. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  June  23. 
Hay,  3^.  Os.  to  4/.  4s. — Straw,  1/.  Is.  to  U.  8s. — Clover,  3^.  5s.  to  4/.  10s. 


SMITHFIELD,  June  23.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 2s.  4^/.  to  3s.  6‘</. 

Mutton 2s.  6rf.  to  3s.  lOt/. 

Veal 2s.  8<?.  to  3s.  ^d. 

Pork 2s.  4d.  to  Ss.  M. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  June  23, 

Beasts 3518  Calves  441 

Sheep  and  Lambs  33,080  Pigs  385 


COAL  MARKET,  June  20. 

Walls  Ends,  Ac.  12s.  6<Z.  to  14s.  3rf.  per  ton.  Other  sorts,  11s.  Orf.  to  13s.  Gd. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  38s.  Orf.  Yellow  Russia,  395.  Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 


From  May  26,  to  June  25,  1851,  both  inclusive. 
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71 
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63 
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63 

60 
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51 

59 
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67 
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54 

61 
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67 

82 
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64 
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60 

55 

53 
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58 

68 
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do. 

23 
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65 

52 
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63 

71 
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24 
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69 

59 
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9 

56 

61 

57 
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25 
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63 

61 
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10 

52 

52 

49 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 
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42  32  pm. 
44  42  pm. 
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41  44  pm. 
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42  44  pm. 

44  45  pm. 
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42 
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43 
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41 
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41 
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42 
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45 
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42 
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42 
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43 
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43 
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43 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell — 
The  portrait  inquired  for  in  the  Minor 
Correspondence  of  our  last  Magazine,  and 
■which  was  formerly  at  Rose  Hall,  near 
Beccles,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert 
Rich,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
following  inscription  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  picture  explains  its  history  from 
the  time  when  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Say. 

“ This  original  picture  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, presented  by  him  to  Nathaniel  Rich, 
esq.  then  serving  under  him  as  Colonel  of 
a regiment  of  Horse  in  the  Parliament 
Army,  was  bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  by  his  great  grandson  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Robert  Rich,  Bart,  by  his 
will  dated  29th  May,  1784.”  It  is  a good 
painting  by  Walker  on  canvass,  of  course, 
and  not  on  panel,  as  erroneously  stated  in 
the  published  Catalogue  of  the  p ictures  at 
the  British  Museum. 

H.  C.  informs  us,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  S.  J.  inserted  in  last  month’s 
Minor  Correspondence,  that  “ Holyday 
Yard  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Creed  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill,  near  to  Saint 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  name  of  this  Yard 
pretty  clearly  indicates  its  origin.  Little 
either  of  holy  day  or  holiday  marks  the 
spot  now.  It  is  a colony  of  workers, 
and  every  room  in  every  house  is  most 
likely  a distinct  domicile.  Indeed  the 
whole  locality  is  a strange  network  of 
courts  and  alleys,  which  your  corres- 
pondent S.  J.  would  find  it  rather  difficult 
to  thread  without  a guide.  That  a spot 
so  insignificant  as  Holiday  Yard  now  is, 
should  have  escaped  Mr.  Cunningham’s 
notice  is  not  very  wonderful.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  had  Dr. 
South’s  ownership  of  property  there  pre- 
sented itself  to  Mr.  Cunningham’s  me- 
mory or  research.  Holiday  Yard  would 
have  been  duly  gazetted  in  his  most  va- 
luable volume,  for  he  has  taken  especial 
pains  to  identify  those  parts  of  London 
which  are  in  any  way  connected  with  our 
literary  celebrities.  A glance  at  its  index 
will  show  that  Dr.  South  has  not  been 
forgotten,  as  well  as  indicate  the  surpris- 
ing amount  of  labour  which  must  have 
been  undergone  by  Mr.  Cunningham.” 

M.  M.  M.  solicits  information  as  to  the 
existing  BUSTS  of  Cromwell.  “None,” 
he  remarks,  “ were  executed  during  his 
life-time,  nor,  indeed,  until  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  then  most  probably 
from  the  mask  taken  immediately  after  his 
death,  and  still  extant.  The  best  resem- 
blances to  Cromwell  are  the  busts  by 
Rysbrach  in  1698,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Marquess  of  Westminster  ; 
another  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 


Wm.Tooke.  Schemacher,  Roubilliac,  and 
Pearce  also  made  busts  of  Cromwell ; one 
by  the  latter  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere.” 

E.  P.  in  reply  to  S.  G.  (Minor  Cor- 
respondence for  May  1851),  assumes  that 
the  armorial  bearings  of  De  Pau  or  De 
Peye  are,  “ Or,  ten  billets  gu.  four,  three, 
two,  and  one.” 

De  Welles,  “ Or,  a lion  rampant 
double  queued  sa.” 

De  Kemesee  or  Kemishe,  “ Barry  of 
six,  vair6  and  gu.” 

Aymo  de  Turenberd,  “ on  a 

chief three  roundels.” 

De  Soham  or  Soame,  “ Gu.  a chev. 
between  three  cross-staves  (another  ham- 
mers) or.” 

Clericus  inquires  in  reference  to  a 
statement  in  our  memoir  of  Archdeacon 
Todd  (vol.  XXV.  N.  S.  p.  322),  whether 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  review  op  Todd’s 
Spenser  was  inserted  in  the  Quarterly  or 
Edinburgh  ? No  doubt  the  writer  in  our 
Obituary  was  mistaken.  The  article  was 
printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1805. 
It  is  reprinted  in  Scott’s  Prose  Works, 
xvii.  80.  We  shall  endeavour  to  procure 
answers  to  the  other  questions  sent  by 
this  correspondent  as  occasion  serves,  but 
the  time  for  replying  to  many  of  them,  as 
well  as  for  inserting  the  answers  he  has 
sent  to  us,  is  gone  by. 

In  explanation  of  a note  in  our  Maga- 
zine for  January  last,  p.  13,  respecting 
THE  Rev.  Neville  White,  one  of 
Southey’s  correspondents,  who  is  there 
stated  to  have  “ unfortunately  met  with 
death  by  his  own  hand,”  we  have  been  re- 
quested to  state  (which  we  do  most  wil- 
lingly), that  the  Coroner’s  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  Accidental  Death.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  inferred  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  committed  suicide. 

The  late  Capt.  Charles  Gray  (of 
whom  a memoir  was  given  at  p.  96)  died 
at  his  residence  in  Archibald  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, not  at  Glasgow.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  engaged  in  a new  edition 
of  his  “ Lays  and  Lyrics,”  which  was  to 
have  been  highly  illustrated  in  the  style  of 
Rogers’s  Italy.  Some  of  the  plates  were 
already  engraved.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
and  continued  to  take  a lively  interest  in 
its  proceedings  to  the  last. 

In  our  memoir  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Albemarle  (June,  p.  661),  it  was  stated 
that  “ he  never  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.” This  was  incorrect,  since,  as 
Lord  Bury,  he  was  M.P.  for  Arundel  in 
the  parliament  of  1820-6. 

Page  74,  line  6 from  foot,  read  Mere 

personal  interests  he  entirely  disregarded. 
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THE  structure  of  these  volumes 
would  alone  exempt  them  from  any 
very  rigid  censorship,  even  if  the  bio- 
grapher had  performed  his  part  less 
efficiently.  For,  as  respects  their 
substance,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a 
testamentary  annotation  upon  Words- 
worth’s poetry,  and,  as  respects  their 
spirit,  they  are,  in  some  measure,  the 
swan-song  of  the  revered  bard  whose 
life  and  conversation  they  record.  In 
his  “Letter  to  a Friend  of  Burns,” 
published  many  years  ago,Mr.  Words- 
worth, among  other  profound  observa- 
tions upon  the  duties  of  literary  bio- 
graphy, maintained  that  “ our  sole 
business  in  relation  to  authors  is  with 
their  books — to  understand  and  enjoy 
them.”  He  deprecated  “Boswellism  ” 
in  all  its  degrees;  and  were  some 
chance  to  bring  to  upper  air  “ Memoirs 
of  Horace  and  his  contemporaries  by 
a Grammarian  of  the  Augustan  age,” 
he,  for  his  part,  would  regret  rather 
than  welcome  the  waif  from  classical 
shores,  as  one  likely  “ to  disfigure  with 
incongruous  features  the  beautiful 
ideal  of  those  illustrious  personages.” 
In  the  autumn  of  1847,  Mr.  Words- 
worth seems  to  have  repeated  these 
sentiments  to  his  present  biographer, 
accompanying  them  with  the  desire 
that  he  would  prepare  any  personal 
notices  requisite  for  the  illustrations 
of  his  poems.  Upon  this  request,  as 
his  guiding  principle.  Dr’.  Wordsworth 
has  acted  in  the  composition  of  his 
uncle’s  memoirs,  which  are  accord- 
ingly to  be  viewed  as  a record  of  the 


poetic  rather  than  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  deceased. 

A biographical  commentary  upon 
Wordsworth’s  poems  differs  indeed 
but  little  from  an  abstract  and  brief 
chronicle  of  his  life.  The  author  of 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  did  not  present  to 
the  world,  as  so  many  poets  have  done, 
a twofold  aspect — one  in  their  books 
another  in  their  actions  and  tem- 
perament. To  comprehend  Milton 
thoroughly,  his  prose  writings  and 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  must  be 
studied.  Byron  and  Gray  are  known 
better  by  their  letters  than  by  their 
verse.  From  the  Seasons  we  should 
not  guess  Thomson  to  have  been  pro- 
foundly indolent : or  from  the  Task, 
Cowper  to  have  been  profoundly  hu- 
morous. But  in  Wordsworth  there  is 
little  or  none  of  this  Janus  aspect. 
“ He  wrote,”  says  his  biographer,  “ as 
he  lived,  and  he  lived  as  he  wrote. 
His  poetry  had  its  heart  in  his  life,  and 
his  life  found  a voice  in  his  poetry.” 

We  must  therefore  presume,  in  the 
following  notice  of  these  Memoirs, 
upon  our  readers  having  some  ac- 
quaintance with  Wordsworth’s  poems, 
as  well  as  some  interest  in  their  pro- 
duction and  progress.  The  Memoirs 
and  the  Poetical  Works  should,  in  fact, 
be  open  at  the  same  time : for  then , 
and  then  only,  will  become  completely 
apparent  the  consonance  of  the  man 
and  the  poet.  Sophocles  indeed  did 
not  more  entirely  reflect  in  his  cha- 
racter and  genius  the  severity  of  the 
ethnic  artist,  dwelling  apart  from  all 
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disturbing  forces  in  order  that  he  might 
fully  embody  the  statuesque  pomp  of 
the  Hellenic  legend,  than  Wordsworth 
abstracted  himself  from  the  rougher 
contacts  of  society  in  order  that  he 
might  plenarily  discharge  his  functions 
as  the  interpreter  and  priest  of  ex» 
ternal  nature. 

The  principal  documents  employed 
in  these  memoirs  are  the  poet’s  own 
Kt*t,^obiographical  dictations  to  an  inti- 
mate female  friend  ; brief  sketches  of 
dates  and  facts  for  Dr.  Wordsworth’s 
instruction ; a few  of  his  uncle’s  let- 
ters— strangely  few  indeed  they  would 
seem  for  a veteran  in  literature,  did  we 
not  learn  from  more  than  one  of  them 
that  Wordsworth  regarded  his  pen  and 
desk  as  scarcely  preferable  to  an  oar 
aiio:  bench  in  the  galleys ; letters  and 
memoranda  contributed  by  his  family 
and  friends,  among  which  those  of 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  are  particularly 
graphic ; and,  finally,  extracts  from 
Miss  Wordsworth’s  Journal,  which  for 
grace,  expression,  and  vivacity,  are 
the  prominent  gem,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal nucleus,  of  these  volumes.  The 
poet’s  sister  was  indeed,  in  all  respects, 
a most  gifted  and  admirable  lady — 
worthy  of  the  affectionate  mention  of 
her  in  her  brother’s  letters  and  con- 
versation, worthy  of  the  more  perma- 
nent tribute  of  his  verse,  and  worthy 
of  being  held  by  all  to  whom  his  verse 
is  precious  in  reverent  and  grateful 
memory — a “ clarum  et  venerabile 
nomen,”  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage ministers  to  the  instruction,  the 
consolation,  or  the  imagination  of  man- 
kind. She  was  the  sister  of  his  in- 
tellect, whose  native  fervour  and  oc- 
casional ruggedness  were  tempered 
and  refined  by  her  superior  sensibility ; 
she  catered  for  his  eye  and  ear  at  all 
seasons  of  travel  or  seclusion ; she  was 
a counsellor  well  fitted  to  advise  in 
either  fortune ; she  was  assured  of  his 
coming  renown  when  the  name  of 
Wordsworth  was  almost  bandied  about 
by  the  public  as  a bye-word ; and  her 
earnest  faith  was  at  length  rewarded 
by  the  increasing  homage  of  his  ad- 
mirers and  by  the  certainty  of  his  pre- 
sent and  posthumous  triumph. 

We  have  so  recently,  in  our  notice 
of  the  “ Prelude,”  surveyed  the  earlier 
portions  of  Wordsworth’s  life,  that, 
on  this  occasion,  we  shall  merely  refer 
briefly  to  the  favourable  character  of 


his  education  among  mountains  and 
a people  of  simple  yet  picturesque 
manners,  to  the  slight  restraints  of  his 
school-days,  to  his  own  active  and 
hardy  habits  in  boyhood,  to  the  un- 
favourable aspect  which  Cambridge 
presented  to  him,  to  his  residence  in 
France,  and  to  the  absorbing  interest 
he  felt  in  the  first  French  Revolution. 
All  these  circumstances,  indeed,  are  so 
fully  and  graphically  delineated  in  the 
“ Prelude,”  that  the  reader,  with  that 
autobiographical  poem  and  the  Memoirs 
before  him,  would  scarcely  thank  us 
for  anticipating  or  abridging  so  in- 
teresting a narrative  of  the  life  poetic. 
For  emphatically  “joocifzc,”  as  regards 
its  plan  and  details,  Wordsworth’s  life 
deserves  to  be  called.  We  doubt,  if 
the  ends  and  aims  which  he  set  before 
himself  be  kept  in  view,  whether  a 
more  consistent  life  was  ever  led,  or 
a happier  or  more  honourable  lot  ever 
assigned  to  man.  Chequered  it  doubt- 
less was  by  the  ordinary  accidents  of 
mortality,  by  narrow  means,  by  hope 
deferred,  and  by  the  visitations  of 
death.  But  “ against  the  ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,”  Wordsworth  opposed 
a serene  heroism  of  content  which 
enabled  him  to  mate  and  master 
poverty,  disappointment  and  bereave- 
ment. And  in  his  devotion  to  poetry 
as  his  vocation,  there  was  nothing 
emasculate ; no  merely  selfish  exalta- 
tion ; no  petty  claims  for  exemption 
from  ordinary  duties  and  courtesies. 
Even  a propensity  to  speak  of  himself 
and  his  writings  was  not  in  Words- 
worth an  appetite  for  praise  or  a habit 
of  self-complacency,  so  much  as  an 
unconscious  betrayal  of  his  efforts  to 
realise  his  superb  ideal  of  the  life- 
poetic. 

From  the  moment  when  his  poetic 
vocation  became  clear  to  himself, 
Wordsworth’s  days  were  as  uniform 
in  their  features  as  it  is  possible  for 
periods  of  time  to  be  when  environed 
by  the  accidents  of  mortality.  His  na- 
turally robust  constitution  was  invigo- 
rated by  rigid  temperance : “ strength 
from  wine,”  he  says  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, “ is  good,  but  strength  from  water 
is  better.”  He  lived  much  in  the  open 
air ; and  his  daily  feats  as  a pedestrian 
would  probably  surpass  the  endurance 
of  most  men  in  these  days,  when  wheels 
would  seem  to  have  nearly  su23planted 
the  exercise  of  legs.  For  a complete 
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understanding  of  all  the  mysteries  and 
all  the  majesty  of  the  beautiful  land 
in  which  he  dwelt,  daily  contemplation 
of  nature  under  every  aspect  of  tur- 
bulence and  repose  was  essential  to 
the  poet.  His  habits  of  composition 
more  nearly  resembled  those  of  an 
ancient  Scald  than  of  an  English  bard 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  went 
“ booing”  his  verses,  as  his  Cumbrian 
neighbours  phrased  it,  under  solstice 
and  equinox  indifferently,  and  through 
each  intermediate  change  of  the  roll- 
ing seasons,  over  the  mountain-lawns 
and  beside  the  mountain-torrents,  in 
the  heart  of  mists  and  under  the  clear 
mirror  of  brumal  frost,  at  earliest  dawn 
when  the  sheep-fold  was  opening,  and 
when  “ Hesper  issued  forth  from  the 
fulgent  west.”  One  day  a stranger, 
having  walked  round  the  garden  and 
grounds  of  Rydal  Mount,  asked  one 
of  the  female  servants,  who  happened 
to  be  at  the  door,  permission  to  see 
her  master’s  study.  “ This,”  said  she, 
leading  him  forward,  “ is  my  master’s 
library^  where  he  keeps  his  books ; but 
his  study  is  out  of  doors.”  After  long 
absences  from  home,  his  cottage-neigh- 
bours would  say,  “Well,  there  he  is; 
we  are  glad  to  hear  him  ‘ booing’  about 
again.”  Long  before  the  pen  of  the 
female  inmates  of  his  household  was 
called  in  requisition  to  transcribe,  his 
murmured  verse  had  been  poured  forth, 
formed  and  polished ; and  could  it, 
like  Eetif  de  la  Bretorme’s  novels,  have 
been  transferred  at  once  to  type, 
Wordsworth  would  probably  have  left 
as  few  manuscripts  as  “ blind  Mele- 
sigenes”  himself.  Yet,  in  despite  of 
his  method  of  composition,  he  was  any- 
thing rather  than  an  improviser.  At 
times,  indeed,  when  forcibly  impressed 
by  new  objects,  or  by  a familiar  scene 
under  unusual  irradiation,  the  “divine 
afflatus”  would  seize  him,  and  he  would 
pour  forth  streams  of  unpremeditated 
verse.  But  these  occasions  were  rare : 
and  still  more  rarely  were  such  im- 
promptus exposed  to  the  public  eye. 
As  regarded  harmony  of  sound,  Words- 
worth describes  himself  as  “ an  Epi- 
curean.” We  should  not  have  ac- 
corded him  this  especial  attribute, 
since  his  blank  verse  we  think  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  Cowper’s,  and  his 
lyrical  poems  occasionally  display  both 
laxity  and  roughness  of  cadence.  In 
one  so  devoted  to  his  art,  however. 


such  inequalities  may  have  been  as 
much  the  result  of  a theory  as  of  haste 
or  negligence  ; and  that  they  were  not 
undesigned,  but  purposed  breaks  of 
smoothness,  is  the  more  probable  from 
their  recurring  most  frequently  in  the 
poems  which  he  composed  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  his  critical  prefaces. 
In  English  poetry,  Wordsworth  was 
very  deeply  read.  It  was,  perhaps, 
his  only  very  profound  learning ; and 
his  “booing”  was  as  often  bestowed 
upon  repetition  of  favourite  passages 
as  upon  original  composition.  He  had, 
however,  studied  critically  the  most 
artistic  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  his 
poems  entitled  “Dion,”  “Laodamia,” 
and  “ Lycoris,”  afford  abundant  proofs 
that  whatever  his  scholarship  may  have 
been,  he  entered  profoundly  into  the 
spirit  of  antiquity.  But  no  verse  had  he 
so  deeply  explored  or  would  so  willingly 
analyse  in  conversation  as  his  own. 
Vanity,  we  believe,  had  little  or  no 
share  in  this  introspection  of  his  own 
productions.  He  had  consciously 
aimed  at,  he  had  partially  achieved,  a 
great  revolution  in  poetic  diction,  and 
the  purity  of  his  own  idiom,  or  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  his  own  images, 
were  the  documents  and  title-deeds  of 
his  claim  to  be  accounted  a reformer 
of  poesy. 

Of  contemporary  poets,  indeed, 
Wordsworth  seems  to  have  spoken 
with  but  cold  approval, — always,  in- 
deed, with  the  exception  of  Coleridge, 
whom  he  appears  to  us  to  overrate. 
Coleridge  was  endowed  with  the  me- 
trical faculty  in  a very  unusual  mea- 
sure, and,  to  speak  in  tripos-phrase, 
might  be  bracketed  with  Fletcher  for 
the  sweetness  and  variety  of  his  mo- 
dulations. In  this  respect  W ord  s worth 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  author 
of  “ Christabel,”  and  accordingly  by 
no  unnatural  inference  ascribed  to  him 
other  poetic  functions  in  proportion. 
Wordsworth  thought  that  metaphy- 
sical speculations  had  kept  Coleridge 
from  verse ; but  no  poet  was  ever  long 
turned  aside  from  his  vocation,  if  the 
“ mens  divinior”  were  really  part  of 
his  being.  The  whole  phalanx  of  school- 
men, banded  with  all  the  interminable 
squadrons  of  French  and  German  me- 
taphysics, would  not  drive  Tennyson 
from  a single  outpost.  Scott,  Southey, 
and  Crabbe,  receive  very  slender  praise 
from  the  oracle  of  By  dal  Mount. 
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Southey  he  accuses  justly  enough  of 
a want  of  sympathy  with  the  dealings 
and  the  passions  of  men  ; yet,  con- 
sidering the  quarter  from  which  it 
comes,  the  accusation  is  somewhat 
strange.  Scott  he  describes  as  un- 
veracious  in  his  representations  of  na- 
ture, and  terms  him  a poet  only  to 
the  ear.  Byron  he  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  like,---for  Wordsworth’s 
canons  of  composition  had  been  fash- 
ioned in  a very  different  school,  and 
were  fixed  ere  Childe  Harold,  like  a 
strong  fever-fit,  seized  upon  the  gene- 
ral mind.  Of  Keats  we  find  nothing 
recorded ; but  we  can  imagine  that  the 
liberties  he  took  in  “ Endymion”  with 
idiom,  metre,  and  even  words,  would 
offend  so  zealous  a purist  in  style,  as 
Mr.  Wordsworth  was,  quite  as  much 
as,  by  his  own  confession,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle’s prose  aggrieved  him.  We  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  Words- 
worth thought  Shelley  “one  of  the 
best  artists  of  us  all ; I mean  in  work- 
manship of  style and  were  equally 
amazed  when  we  read  his  depreciation 
of  Goethe.  But,  on  this  point,  the  late 
Laureate  was  so  pertinaciously  here- 
tical, that  we  must  leave  the  reader  to 
wonder  at  his  verdict,  since  we  should 
speedily  exhaust  our  remaining  columns 
by  any  attempt  to  move  for  a new 
trial. 

To  reviewers,  and  especially  to  those 
who  clothe  their  thoughts  in  blue  and 
yellow,  Mr.  Wordsworth  bore  no  good 
will.  He  certainly  had  received  some 
shrewd  thrusts  from  the  craft,  and  the 
late  Lord  Jeffrey  did  not  hold  his 
sword  like  a dancer.  Nevertheless 
we  cannot  but  think  the  poet  “ paulo 
iniquior  ” when  he  speaks  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Aristarchus  as  having  taken  “ a 
perpetual  retainer  from  his  own  inca- 
pacity to  plead  against  my  claims  to 
public  approbation.”  In  1816  this 
little  bravura  was  confined  to  the 
poet’s  “ Own  Correspondent ; ” but  by 
printing  it  in  1851  the  editor  has  very 
unnecessarily  exposed  it  to  public  gaze. 
We  presume  that  the  “incapacity” 
spoken  of  is  confined  to  a supposed 
insensibility  in  the  critic  to  poetic  sen- 
sations. In  any  other  sense  the  impu- 
tation is  incredible  even  from  a victim 
under  the  scourge.  But  in  his  protest 
against  critical  asperities  Wordsworth 
overlooked  more  than  one  cause  of 
the  “ retainer.”  He  did  not  suffi- 
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ciently  take  into  account  that  if  hs 
were  not  exactly  a hardy  experi- 
mentalist he  was  at  least  commencing 
a very  sweeping  reform  in  poetry. 
Since  the  last  chords  of  Milton’s  harp 
had  sounded,  poetry  had  been  too 
much  the  creature  of  books  and  arti- 
ficial life.  Among  Wordsworth’s  own 
contemporaries  it  had  assumed  new 
vigour  and  alacrity,  but  it  was  a dra- 
matic energy  with  which  for  the  most 
part  he  had  little  sympathy.  In  the 
applause  which  he  bestows  upon  his 
successor  in  the  laureateship,  he  dis- 
closes unconsciously  the  secret  of  his 
own  early  unpopularity.  “ Tennyson,” 
he  writes  in  1845,  “ is  decidedly  the 
first  of  our  living  poets.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  he  expressed 
in  the  strongest  terms  his  gratitude  to 
my  writings.  To  this  I was  far  from 
indifferent,  though  persuaded  that  he 
is  not  much  in  sympathy  with  what  I 
should  myself  most  value  in  my  at- 
tempts, viz.  the  spirituality  with  which 
I have  endeavoured  to  invest  the  mate- 
rial universe,  and  the  moral  relations 
under  which  I have  wished  to  exhibit 
its  most  ordinary  appearances.”  Now 
at  once  to  “ call  upon  the  age  to  quit 
its  clogs,”  to  withhold  its  admiration 
from  Scott  and  Campbell  and  Byron — 
for  such,  virtually,  was  Wordsworth’s 
demand — was  a kind  of  poetical  “ stand 
and  deliver,”  for  which  the  said  public 
was  by  no  means  prepared.  And  when 
this  summons  was  followed  by  a re- 
quest to  see  with  Wordsworth’s  eyes 
and  to  hear  with  his  ears,  if  people 
aspired  to  any  skill  in  the  moral  inti- 
mations of  nature,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  both  critics  and  readers  turned 


wrongs  inflicted  upon  his  uncle  by  men 
who  had  never  studied  his  art  with 
any  earnestness,  and  who  therefore 
had  no  right  to  dictate  to  him.  And  on 
the  heel  of  his  complaints  he  preaches 
a sermon  to  future  critics,  warning 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  against  rash 
judgments,  and  the  “ pensive  public,” 
on  the  other,  against  following  such 
false  shepherds.  This  may  be  good 
counsel : but  it  is  of  the  kind  which 
will  never  be  acted  upon.  For  to  the 
end  of  poetic  time  the  genuine  poet 
will  not  be  welcomed  with  instanta- 
neous acclaim,  but  must  discipline  his 


refractory  and  demanded  their  peremp 
tory  monitor’s  credentials.  Dr.  Words 
worth  makes  heavy  complaints  of  th 
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age  to  his  teaching.  His  triumph  over 
adverse  days  and  tongues  is  the  very 
proof  that  his  mission  is  authentic : as, 
on  the  contrary,  the  facility  of  his 
early  progress  is  generally  a token 
that  he  is  fashioned  for  the  hour  and 
not  for  the  ages.  For  has  not  the 
reverend  author  of  “ Satan  ” passed 
through  more  editions  than  the  “ Lyri- 
cal Ballads,”  and  in  one  fourth  of  the 
time  ? And  does  not  “ The  Christian 
Year,”  from  causes  independent  of 
poetry,  number  impressions  by  tens, 
where  “ The  Excursion  ” counts  them 
, by  units  ? 

Like  so  many  of  his  distinguished 
friends  and  contemporaries,  Words- 
worth’s political  opinions  underwent 
in  the  course  of  years  a considerable 
change.  He  entered  manhood  a re- 
publican, and  in  his  senescence  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  Church  and 
State  doctrines,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  nepotal  biographer.  W e 
are  however  far  from  convinced  that 
this  revolution  in  sentiment  was  as 
complete  as  the  latter  represents  it. 
Wordsworth,  indeed,  was  opposed  to 
the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
to  the  Reform  Bill,  to  any  large  amount 
of  popular  education,  and  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  manufacturing  interests 
from  their  peculiar  burdens.  But  in 
what  portions  of  his  uncle’s  writings 
can  Dr.  Wordsworth  discover  any  ab- 
stract reverence  for  mere  antiquity  in 
institutions,  or  any  particular  sym- 
pathy with  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety ? The  attempt  indeed  to  prove 
the  total  conversion  of  the  poet  to  the 
faith  of  Oxford  and  the  Carlton  Club 
is  singularly  lame  and  impotent,  al- 
though to  substantiate  it  the  Doctor 
has  burdened  his  volumes  with  long 
extracts  from  obsolete  pamphlets  by 
his  uncle  about  Cintra,  and  the  West- 
moreland elections,  and  the  Catholic 
claims.  Neither  these  citations,  how- 
ever, nor  all  the  biographer’s  sermon- 
ising, will  persuade  the  public  that 
Wordsworth’s  changes  of  opinion  on 
politics,  education,  and  Church  disci- 
pline, were  uniformly  improvements  ; 
that,  for  example,  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Rose  (in  his  second  volume,  p.  190) 
is  conceived  in  a healthier  and  nobler 
vein  than  his  letter  to  Mr.  Fox  (in 
his  first  volume,  p.  166) ; or  that  his 
pamphlets  will  extract  the  sting  of 
lofty  and  liberal  hopes  for  mankind 


out  of  the  “Prelude”  and  “Sonnets 
to  Liberty.”  Such  changes  of  senti- 
ment are  intelligible  enough.  Ardent 
minds  begin  “ in  joy  and  gladness  ” to 
speculate  upon  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  their  fellow-men.  But 
when  they  set  themselves  earnestly  to 
remove  the  “ time’s  abuse,”  they  are 
met,  on  the  one  hand,  by  apathy,  or, 
on  the  other,  by  direct  opposition. 
Some  ruder  plan  of  reform  finds  favour 
with  the  multitude,  and  the  effect  upon 
spirits  of  nobler  mould  is  too  often 
despondency,  an  enforced  acquiescence 
in  unamended  institutions,  or  a grow- 
ing distaste  for  remedies  proposed. 
Practical  reformers  too  are  mostly  cut 
out  of  sterner  stuff  than  that  which 
goes  to  the  composition  of  poets  and 
philosophers.  Even  Mackintosh  fal- 
tered before,  while  Burke  recoiled 
from,  the  “ rushing  mighty  wind  ” that 
winnowed  the  institutions  of  the  last 
and  the  present  century.  In  Words- 
worth’s circumstances  there  were  other 
causes  for  indifference  to  progress  and 
for  acquiescence  “ in  the  things  that 
be.”  He  was  drinking  deeply  of  the 
calm  with  which  external  nature  and 
contemplation  brood  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  student.  Systematically,  and  in 
quest  of  high  and  holy  thought,  he  had 
almost  secluded  himself  from  the  world. 
Its  ruder  sounds  alone  pierced  the 
loop-holes  of  his  retreat : the  compen- 
sations which  political  change  brings 
with  it  were  not  presented  to  his  eyes ; 
and  at  the  distance  from  which  he 
surveyed  the  conflict  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  he  may  well  have 
mistaken  the  steady  breeze  for  a howl- 
ing tempest.  In  matters  appertaining 
to  religion,  again.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is 
too  much  of  the  ritualist  and  the 
schoolman  to  enter  very  cordially  into 
the  poet’s  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
human  will  and  intellect — nay,  he  once 
goes  very  near  to  tax  his  relative  with 
Pelagianism ! In  short,  could  their 
respective  positions  have  been  reversed, 
and  the  biographer  have  trained  the 
poet  in  the  way  he  would  have  had 
him  go,  we  might  have  rejoiced  in  the 
“ Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,”  but  we  must 
have  lacked  the  “Lyrical  Ballads,” 
and  in  place  of  the  large  and  lofty 
“ Excursion  ” have  been  favoured  with 
a Church  and  State  poem,  which  Ox- 
ford would  !,have  commended,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  have  shelved  with 
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“ Tracts  for  the  Times  ” and  “ Com- 
mentaries on  the  Apocalypse.” 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  plea- 
santer portion  of  our  task.  Most  re- 
luctantly have  we  differed  from  many 
of  the  opinions  which  Dr.  Wordsworth 
has  thought  fit  to  express  in  these  Me- 
moirs of  his  illustrious  relative.  In 
despite  of  that  difference  however  we 
thank  him  for  the  volumes  before  us. 
He  has  piously,  if  not  always  dis- 
creetly, acted  upon  the  poet’s  wish  to 
be  known  by  his  works  alone,  and  has 
furnished  the  public  with  a very  use- 
ful commentary  upon  those  works.  Of 
Wordsworth  himself  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  speak  with  too  much  reve- 
rence. His  integrity  as  a man,  his 
sincerity  as  an  artist,  his  exemption 
from  the  passions  which  so  often  de- 
form, and  from  the  follies  which  so 
often  degrade,  men  of  genius,  his  ho- 
nourable poverty,  his  studious  energy, 
his  almost  scriptural  simplicity  of  life 
and  demeanour,  invest  him,  perhaps 
beyond  any  poet  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, with  claims  to  the  homage  of  his 
countrymen.  We  have  already  re- 
marked that  the  proper  employment 
of  these  Memoirs  is  to  serve  as  a run- 
ning commentary  upon  Wordsworth’s 
poems.  We  shall  now  accordingly 
avail  ourselves  of  their  contents  to  il- 
lustrate, so  far  as  our  remaining  space 
permits,  the  character  of  the  poet  by 
extracts  relating  to  his  habits  of  life, 
of  thought,  and  composition. 

The  following  passages  from  Words- 
worth’s memoranda  exemplify  the 
structure  of  his  poems. 

Speaking  of  the  poem  “ We  are 
Seven^'  he  says  : — 

“ This  was  written  at  Alfoxden,  in  So- 
mersetshire, in  the  spring  of  1798,  under 
circumstances  somewhat  remarkable.  The 
little  girl,  who  is  the  heroine,  I met  with 
in  the  area  of  Goderich  Castle,  in  the  year 
1793. 

“I  composed  it  while  walking  in  the 
grove  at  Alfoxden.  I composed  the  last 
stanza  first,  having  begun  with  the  last 
line.  When  it  was  all  but  finished  I 
came  in  and  recited  it  to  Mr.  Coleridge 
and  my  sister,  and  said,  ‘ A prefatory 
stanza  must  be  added,  and  I should  sit 
down  to  our  little  tea-meal  with  greater 
pleasure  if  my  task  was  finished.'  I 
mentioned  in  substance  what  I wished  to 
be  expressed,  and  Coleridge  immediately 
threw  off  the  stanza  thus  ; 

A little  child,  dear  brother  Jem. 
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I objected  to  the  rhyme  ‘ dear  brother 
Jem,’  as  being  ludicrous  ; but  we  all  en- 
joyed the  joke  of  hitching  in  our  friend 
James  Tobin’s  name,  who  was  familiarly 
called  Jem.  He  was  the  brother  of  the 
dramatist.  The  said  Jem  got  a sight  of 
the  ‘ Lyrical  Ballads,'  as  it  was  going  to 
press  at  Bristol,  during  which  time  I was 
residing  in  that  city.  One  evening  he 
came  to  me  with  a grave  face,  and  said, 
‘Wordsworth,  I have  seen  the  volume 
that  Coleridge  and  you  are  about  to  pub- 
lish. There  is  one  poem  in  it  which  I 
earnestly  entreat  you  will  cancel,  for,  if 
published,  it  will  make  you  everlastingly 
ridiculous.'  I answered  that  I felt  much 
obliged  by  the  interest  he  took  in  my 
good  name  as  a writer,  and  begged  to 
know  what  was  the  unfortunate  piece  he 
alluded  to.  He  said  ‘ It  is  called.  We  are 
Seven.*  ‘ Nay,'  said  I,  ‘ that  shall  take 
its  chance,  however  ; ’ and  he  left  me  in 
despair.” 

The  Idiot  Boy. — Alfoxden,  1798. 

“ The  last  stanza,  ‘ The  cocks  did  crow, 
and  the  moon  did  shine  so  cold,'  was  the 
foundation  of  the  whole.  The  words  were 
reported  to  me  by  my  dear  friend  Thomas 
Poole ; but  I have  since  heard  the  same 
reported  of  other  idiots.  Let  me  add, 
that  this  long  poem  was  composed  in  the 
groves  of  Alfoxden,  almost  extempore ; 
not  a word,  I believe,  being  corrected, 
though  one  stanza  was  omitted.  I men- 
tion this  in  gratitude  to  those  happy 
moments,  for,  in  truth,  I never  wrote 
anything  with  so  much  glee.” 

‘ ‘ Peter  Bell  was  founded  upon  an 
anecdote  which  I had  read  in  a newspaper, 
of  an  ass  being  found  hanging  his  head 
over  a canal,  in  a wretched  posture.  Upon 
examination  a dead  body  was  found  in  the 
water,  and  proved  to  be  the  body  of  its 
master.  In  the  woods  of  Alfoxden  I used 
to  take  great  delight  in  noticing  the  habits, 
tricks,  and  physiognomy  of  asses  ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I was  put  upon  writing 
the  poem  of  ‘ Peter  Bell  ’ out  of  liking  for 
the  creature  that  is  so  often  dreadfully 
abused.  The  countenance,  gait,  and  figure 
of  Peter  were  taken  from  a wild  rover 
with  whom  1 walked  from  Builth,  on  the 
river  Wye,  downwards,  nearly  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Hay.  He  told  me  strange 
stories.  It  has  always  been  a pleasure  to 
me,  through  life,  to  catch  at  every  oppor- 
tunity that  has  occurred  in  my  rambles 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  class  of 
people.  The  number  of  Peter’s  wives  was 
taken  from  the  trespasses,  in  this  way,  of 
a lawless  creature  wdio  lived  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  used  to  be  attended  by 
many  women,  sometimes  not  less  than 
half  a dozen,  as  disorderly  as  himself ; 
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and  a story  went  in  the  country,  that  he 
had  been  heard  to  say  while  they  were 
quarrelling,  ‘Why  can’t  you  be  quiet, 
there’s  none  so  many  of  you?’  Benoni,  or 
the  child  of  sorrow,  I knew  when  I was 
a school-boy.  His  mother  had  been  de- 
serted by  a gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, she  herself  being  a gentlewoman  by 
birth.  The  crescent  moon,  which  makes 
such  a figure  in  the  prologue,  assumed 
this  character  one  evening  while  I was 
watching  its  beauty  in  front  of  Alfoxden 
House.  The  worship  of  the  Methodists 
or  Ranters  is  often  heard  during  the  still- 
ness of  the  summer  evening,  in  the  country, 
with  affecting  accompaniments  of  rural 
beauty.  In  both  the  psalmody  and  voice 
of  the  preacher  there  is,  not  unfrequently, 
much  solemnity  likely  to  impress  the 
feelings  of  the  rudest  characters  under 
favourable  circumstances.” 

We  have  mentioned  already  the  sa- 
lutary influence  which  Miss  Words- 
worth’s genius  exercised  upon  her 
brother’s  mind.  He  was  scarcely  less 
fortunate  in  the  character  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  brother  John,  a captain 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  service. 
John  Wordsworth  had  been  sent  early 
to  sea,  and  his  education  had  been  the 
common  training  of  nautical  men  fifty 
years  ago.  But  he  was  a man  of 
earnest  aspirations  for  knowledge  and 
of  the  most  active  and  tender  sensibi- 
lities. Like  their  sister,  he  felt  no 
misgivings  as  to  his  brother’s  future 
fame,  and  contributed,  as  far  as  lay  in 
in  his  power,  to  secure  for  him  the 
exemptions  from  professional  labour 
which  his  devotion  to  the  one  object  of 
poetry  required,  or  was  supposed  to 
require. 

“It  had  been,”  says  his  nephew, 
“ Captain  Wordsworth’s  intention,” 
after  one  more  voyage  to  the  East, 
“ to  settle  at  Grasmere,  and  to  devote 
the  surplus  of  his  fortune  (for  he  was 
not  married)  to  his  brother’s  use ; so 
as  to  set  his  mind  entirely  at  rest,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  pursue  his  poetical 
labours  with  undivided  attention.” 
But  in  February  1805  this  fair  pros- 
pect was  at  once  destroyed  by  the 
wreck  of  his  ship,  the  Abergavenny 
East-Indlaman,  on  the  shambles  of 
the  Bill  of  Portland.  “ A few  minutes 
before  the  ship  went  down  Captain 
Wordsworth  was  seen  talking  with 
the  first  mate,  with  apparent  cheer- 
fulness ; and  he  was  standing  on  the 
hen-coop,  which  is  the  point  from 
Gent.  Mao.  Yol,  XXXYI. 


which  he  could  overlook  the  whole 
ship,  the  moment  she  went  down, 
dying,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  very 
place  and  point  where  his  duty  sta- 
tioned him.”  The  elements  of  the 
character  of  “Wordsworth’s  Happy 
Warrior  ” were  many  of  them  taken 
from  this  excellent  brother.  In  1801 
Captain  Wordsworth  thus  wrote  to  a 
friend  respecting  his  brother’s  Lyrical 
Ballads. 

“ I do  not  think  that  William’s  poetry 
will  become  popular  for  some  time  to 
come  ; it  does  not  suit  the  present  taste. 
I was  in  company  the  other  evening  with 
a gentleman  who  had  read  the  ‘ Cumber- 
land Beggar.’  ‘Why,’  says  he,  ‘ this  is 
very  pretty  ; but  you  may  call  it  anything 
but  poetry.’  The  truth  is,  few  people 
read  poetry  ; they  buy  it  for  the  name, 
read  about  twenty  lines,  the  language  is 
very  fine,  and  they  are  content  with  prais- 
ing the  whole.  Most  of  William’s  poetry 
improves  upon  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
reading.  Now,  people  in  general  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  to  try  a second 
reading.” 

Ill  another  letter,  from  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  extract, 
the  same  prediction  is  repeated  in  even 
stronger  terms.  Captain  Wordsworth’s 
love  of  nature,  and  his  study,  during 
his  long  voyages,  of  the  elder  English 
bards,  had  imparted  to  him  a pre- 
science in  which,  at  the  time,  he  had 
few  copartners. 

From  the  following  passage  in  Miss 
Wordsworth’s  Journal  we  learn  the 
origin  of  her  brother’s  exquisite  poem. 

Sweet  highland  girl,  a very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower  ! &c. 

“ When  we  were  beginning  to  descend 
the  hill  towards  Loch  Lomond  we  over- 
took two  girls,  who  told  us  we  could  not 
cross  the  ferry  till  evening,  for  the  boat 
was  gone  with  a number  of  people  to 
church.  One  of  the  girls  was  exceedingly 
beautiful ; and  the  figures  of  both  of  them, 
in  grey  plaids  falling  to  their  feet,  their 
faces  only  being  uncovered,  excited  our 
attention  before  we  spoke  to  them ; but 
they  answered  us  so  sweetly  that  we  were 
quite  delighted,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
stared  at  us  with  an  innocent  look  of 
wonder.  I think  I never  heard  the  Eng- 
lish language  sound  more  sweetly  than 
from  the  mouth  of  the  elder  of  these  girls, 
while  she  stood  at  the  gate  answering  our 
inquiries,  her  face  flushed  with  the  rain  ; 
her  pronunciation  was  clear  and  distinct, 
without  difficulty,  yet  slow,  as  if  like  a 
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foreign  speech.  They  told  us  that  we 
might  sit  in  the  ferry-house  till  the  return 
of  the  boat>  went  in  with  us,  and  made  a 
good  fire  as  fast  as  possible  to  dry  our  wet 
clothes.  We  were  glad  to  be  housed  with 
our  feet  upon  a warm  hearth-stone,  and 
our  attendants  were  so  active  and  good 
humoured  that  it  was  pleasant  to  have 
to  desire  them  to  do  anything.  The  elder 
made  me  think  of  Peter  Bell’s  Highland 
girl 

As  light  and  beauteous  as  a squirrel. 

As  beauteous  and  as  wild.’’ 

In  the  next  extract  we  find  the  ge- 
nesis of  a very  important  portion  of 
Wordsworth’s  poetry  : — 

“ In  the  cottage  of  Town  End,  one  af- 
ternoon in  1801,  my  sister  read  to  me  the 
Sonnets  of  Milton.  I had  long  been  well 
acquainted  with  them,  but  I was  particu- 
larly struck  on  that  occasion  with  the  dig- 
nified simplicity  and  majestic  harmony 
that  runs  through  most  of  them — in  cha- 
racter so  totally  different  from  the  Italian, 
and  still  more  so  from  Shakspeare’s  fine 
sonnets.  I took  fire,  if  I may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  and  produced  three  sonnets  the 
same  afternoon,  the  first  I ever  wrote,  ex- 
cept an  irregular  one  at  school.  Of  these 
three  the  only  one  I distinctly  remember 
is  ‘ I grieved  for  Bonaparte,’  &c.;  one  of 
the  others  was  never  written  down ; the 
third,  which  was  I believe  preserved,  I 
cannot  particularise.” 

And  in  a sentence  or  two  from  a 
letter  of  recollections  of  a Tour  in 
Italy  in  1837,  addressed  to  the  editor 
by  Wordsworth’s  accomplished  friend 
Mr.  H.  C.  Kobinson,  we  have  a glimpse 
of  the  manner  in  which  objects  of  uni- 
versal interest  brought  to  his  mind 
absent  objects  dear  to  him 

“ When  we  were  on  that  noble  spot,  the 
amphitheatre  at  Nismes,  I observed  his 
eyes  fixed  in  a direction  where  there  was 
the  least  to  be  seen  ; and,  looking  that 
way,  I beheld  two  very  young  children  at 
play  with  flowers  ; and  I overheard  him 
say  to  himself,  ‘ Oh  ! you  darlings,  I wish 
I could  put  you  in  my  pocket,  and  carry 
you  to  Rydal  Mount.” 

With  one  more  specimen  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s  “ studies  ” we  must  bring 
this  portion  of  our  extracts  to  a close — 

“ I have  been  often  asked,”  writes  Mr. 
Robinson,  in  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  just  cited,  “ whether  Mr.  W.  wrote 
anything  on  the  journey,  and  my  answer 
has  always  been  ‘ Little  or  nothing.’  Seeds 
were  cast  into  the  earth,  and  they  took 
root  slowly.  This  reminds  me  that  I once 
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was  privy  to  the  conception  of  a sonnet, 
with  a distinctness  which  did  not  once 
occur  on  the  longer  Italian  journey.  This 
was  when  I accompanied  him  into  the  Isle 
of  Man.  We  had  been  drinking  tea  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cookson,  and  left  them 
when  the  weather  was  dull.  Very  soon 
after  leaving  them  we  passed  the  church 
tower  of  Bala  Sala.  The  upper  part  of 
the  tower  had  a sort  of  frieze  of  yellow 
lichens.  Mr.  W.  pointed  it  out  to  me  and 
said  ‘ It’s  a perpetual  sunshine.’  I thought 
no  more  of  it  till  I read  the  beautiful 
sonnet, 

Broken  in  fortune,  but  in  mind  entire  ; 
and  then  I exclaimed,  I was  present  at 
the  conception  of  this  sonnet,  at  least  of 
the  combination  of  thought  out  of  which 
it  arose.” 

We  have  already  observed  Words- 
worth’s willingness  to  make  his  own 
writings  the  subject  of  discourse  and 
even  piercing  disquisition.  He  was, 
however,  a generous  and  even  pro- 
found critic  of  the  works  of  others ; 
and  the  following  remarks  are  at  once 
valuable  in  themselves  and  charac- 
teristic of  their  author.  They  are 
selected  from  many  more  of  equal 
worth  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  sixty-third  chapter  of  the  second 
volume.  His  observations  upon  Homer 
anticipate  briefiy  some  of  the  most 
genial  paragraphs  in  Colonel  Mure’s 
recent  history  of  Greek  literature. 

“ The  first  book  of  Homer  appears  to 
be  independent  of  the  rest.  The  character 
of  Achilles  seems  to  me  one  of  the  grandest 
ever  conceived.  There  is  something  awful 
in  it,  particularly  in  the  circumstance  of 
his  acting  under  an  abiding  foresight  of 
his  own  death.  One  day,  conversing  with 
Payne  Knight  and  Uvedale  Price  concern- 
ing Homer,  I expressed  my  admiration  of 
Nestor’s  speech,  as  eminently  natural, 
where  he  tells  the  Greek  leaders  that  they 
are  mere  children  in  comparison  with  the 
heroes  of  old  whom  he  had  known.  ‘ But,’ 
said  Knight  and  Price,  ‘that  passage  is 
spurious  r However,  I will  not  part  with 
it,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  same 
characters  (Ajax,  for  instance)  as  treated 
by  Homer,  and  then  afterwards  by  the 
Greek  dramatists,  and  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference of  handling.  In  the  plays  of 
Euripides,  politics  come  in  as  a disturbing 
force  ; Homer’s  characters  act  on  physical 
impulse.  I admire  Virgil’s  high  moral 
tone ; for  instance,  that  sublime  ‘ Aude, 
hospes,  contemnere  opes,’  &c.  and  ‘ His 
dantern  j ura  Catonem  ! ’ What  courage  and 
independence  of  spirit  is  there  ! There  is 
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nothing  more  imaginative  and  awful  than 
the  passage 

Arcades  ipsum 

Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,”  &c. 

“ In  describing  the  weight  of  sorrow 
and  fear  on  Dido’s  mind,  Virgil  shews 
great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  es- 
pecially in  that  exquisite  touch  of  feeling. 

Hoc  visum  nulli,  non  ipsi  effata  sorori.” 

“ The  ministry  of  confession  is  pro- 
vided to  satisfy  the  natural  desire  for  some 
relief  from  the  load  of  grief.  Here,  as  in 
so  many  other  respects,  the  Church  of 
Rome  adapts  herself  with  consummate 
skill  to  our  nature,  and  is  strong  by  our 
weakness.” 

“ I cannot  account  for  Shakspeare’s 
low  estimate  of  his  own  writings,  except 
from  the  sublimity,  the  super-humanity, 
of  his  genius.  They  were  infinitely  below 
his  conception  of  what  they  might  have 
been  and  ought  to  have  been.” 

“ The  mind  often  does  not  think  when 
it  thinks  that  it  is  thinking.  If  we  were 
to  give  our  whole  soul  to  anything,  as  the 
bee  does  to  the  flower,  I conceive  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  any  intellectual 
employment.  Hence  there  is  no  excuse 
for  obscurity  in  writing.” 

“ One  of  the  noblest  things  in  Milton  is 
the  description  of  that  sweet  quiet  morn- 
ing in  the  ‘ Paradise  Regained,’  after  that 
terrible  night  of  howling  wind  and  storm. 
The  contrast  is  divine.” 

“ The  works  of  the  old  English  dra- 
matists are  the  gardens  of  our  language.” 

“ The  influence  of  Locke’s  Essay  was 
not  due  to  its  own  merits,  which  are  con- 
siderable; but  to  external  circumstances. 
It  came  forth  at  a happy  opportunity,  and 
coincided  with  the  prevalent  opinions  of 
the  time.  The  Jesuit  doctrines  concern- 
ing the  Papal  power  in  deposing  kings, 
and  absolving  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
had  driven  some  Protestant  theologians 
to  take  refuge  in  the  theory  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  This  theory  was  un- 
palatable to  the  world  at  large,  and  others 
invented  the  more  popular  doctrine  of  a 
social  contract  in  its  place ; a doctrine 
which  history  refutes.  But  Locke  did  what 
he  could  to  accommodate  this  principle  to 
his  own  system.” 

“ The  Tragedy  of  Othello,  Plato’s  re- 
cords of  the  last  scenes  of  the  career  of 
Socrates,  and  Isaac  Walton’s  Life  of 
George  Herbert,  are  the  most  pathetic  of 
human  compositions.” 

The  biographical  details  of  these 
volumes  are  so  few  in  number  and  so 
little  varied  in  character  that  we  have 
not  attempted  to  abridge  them,  and  in 
the  foregoing  remarks  have  nearly 
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confined  ourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  memoir  as  a commentary 
on  the  works  of  Wordsworth.  A few 
changes  of  abode,  frequent  wanderings 
in  Great  Britain,  occasional  tours  on 
the  continent,  a ceaseless  round  of 
study  in  the  open  air,  and  reading  the 
best  books  at  home,  fhmily  duties  and 
pleasures,  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  his  plot  of  ground  at  Rydal 
Mount,  and  the  society  of  wise  and 
good  men,  compose  the  simple  yet 
noble  annals  of  the  self-sustained  and 
art-devoted  poet.  His  honours  ac- 
cumulated with  increase  of  age ; and 
it  was  no  ordinary  addition  to  the 
claims  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
his  country’s  gratitude  that  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  for 
Southey  his  second  and  larger  pen- 
sion, and  for  Wordsworth  the  laureate 
wreath  as  the  visible  crown  and  con- 
summation of  the  “unfading  bays”  he 
had  already  earned  for  himself.  Dr. 
Wordsworth’s  memoirs  of  his  relative 
are  sufficient  for  immediate  purposes  ; 
with  some  defects,  which  we  have 
freely  exposed,  they  present  us  with  a 
faithful  outline  of  their  original.  But 
the  lives  of  both  Southey  and  Words- 
worth remain  to  be  written,  and,  per- 
haps, cannot  be  written  satisfactorily 
until  a generation  or  two  shall  have 
passed  away.  We  will  conclude  our 
account  of  the  volumes  before  us  with 
Wordsworth’s  touching  reflections,  in 
a letter  to  an  American  correspondent, 
upon  his  own  survivorship  among  the 
poets  of  his  generation. 

“ My  absence  from  home  was  not  of 
more  than  three  weeks.  I took  the  journey 
to  London  solely  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Queen  upon  my  appointment  to  the 
laureateship  upon  the  decease  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Southey.  The  weather  was  very  cold, 
and  I caught  an  inflammation  in  one  of 
my  eyes,  which  rendered  my  stay  in  the 
south  very  uncomfortable.  I nevertheless 
did,  in  respect  to  the  object  of  my  journey, 
all  that  was  required.  The  reception 
given  me  by  the  Queen  at  h^r  ball  was 
most  gracious.  Mrs.  Everett,  the  wife  of 
your  minister,  among  many  others,  was  a 
witness  to  it,  without  knowing  who  I was. 
It  moved  her  to  the  shedding  of  tears. 
This  effect  was  in  part  produced,  I suppose, 
by  American  habits  of  feeling,  as  pertaining 
to  a republican  government.  To  see  a 
gray-haired  man  of  seventy-five  years  of 
age  kneeling  down  in  a large  assembly  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  a young  woman  is  a 
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sight  for  which  institutions  essentially 
democratic  do  not  prepare  a spectator  of 
either  sex,  and  must  naturally  place  the 
opinions  upon  which  a republic  is  founded, 
and  the  sentiments  which  support  it,  in 
strong  contrast  with  a government  based 
and  upheld  as  ours  is.  I am  not,  there- 
fore, surprised  that  Mrs.  Everett  was 
moved,  as  she  herself  described  to  persons 
of  my  acquaintance,  among  others  to  Mr. 
Rogers  the  poet.  By  the  by,  of  this  gentle- 
man, now,  I believe,  in  his  eighty -third 
year,  I saw  more  than  of  any  other  person 
except  my  host,  Mr.  Moxon,  while  I was 
in  London.  He  is  singularly  fresh  and 
strong  for  his  years,  and  his  mental  facul- 
ties (with  the  exception  of  his  memory  a 
little),  not  at  all  impaired.  It  is  remark- 
able that  he  and  the  Rev.  W.  Bowles 
were  both  distinguished  as  poets  when  I 
was  a school-boy,  and  they  have  survived 
almost  all  their  eminent  contemporaries. 


several  of  whom  came  into  notice  long 
after  them.  Since  they  became  known 
Burns,  Cowper,  Mason,  the  author  of 
‘ Caractacus  ’ and  friend  of  Gray,  have 
died.  Thomas  Warton,  laureate,  then 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and,  a good  deal 
later,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  Southey, 
Lamb,  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  Cary,  the 
translator  of  Dante,  Crowe,  the  author  of 
Lewesdon  Hill,  and  others  of  more  or  less 
distinction,  have  disappeared.  And  now, 
of  English  poets  advanced  in  life,  I cannot 
recall  any  but  James  Montgomery,  Thomas 
Moore,  and  myself  who  are  living,  except 
the  octogenarian  with  whom  I began.’ ' 

The  list  of  eminent  departed  con- 
temporary poets  would  have  been  com- 
plete if  the  name  of  Felicia  Hemans 
had  not  escaped  for  the  moment  the 
recollection  of  the  venerable  survivor. 


LETTER  OF  BOSSUET  RESPECTING  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRIETTA 
ANNE,  DUCHESS  OF  ORLEANS,  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  OF 
CHARLES  I. 


HENRIETTA,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
equally  illustrious  for  beauty,  wit,  and 
noble  descent,  died  suddenly,  and  with 
terrible  bodily  suffering,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  on  the  SOth  June,  1670. 
She  was  born  at  Exeter  on  the  16th 
June,  1644.  During  the  month  of 
May,  1670,  she  visited  England,  and 
passed  a fortnight  with  her  brother 
Charles  II.  at  Dover.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  her  talent  and  her  beauty, 
and  perhaps  even  still  more  by  that 
of  the  “ baby-face,”  as  Evelyn  terms 
it,  of  her  attendant,  Louise  de  Que- 
rouaille,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, she  linked  her  susceptible 
brother  and  his  unfortunate  kingdom 
to  France  and  French  interests,  and, 
parting  from  him  early  in  June,  the 
admired  of  two  great  nations,  was,  in 
three  weeks  afterwards,  suddenly  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  Well  might 
Bossuet  find  in  such  a striking  display 
of  the  uncertainty  of  life  a theme  for 
one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

All  the  world  believed  that  she  died 
by  poison,  administered,  as  was  sus- 
pected, by  order  of  her  husband,  in  a 
glass  of  succory,  or,  as  we  now  term  it, 
chicory-water.  She  herself  believed 
that  she  was  poisoned.  The  English 


ambassador,  Montagu,  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  that  name,  writing  home  to 
Charles  II.  says,  “ I asked  her  then  if 
she  believed  herself  poisoned.  Her 
confessor  that  was  by,  understood  that 
word,  and  told  her,  ‘ Madam,  you  must 
accuse  nobody,  but  offer  up  your  death 
to  God  as  a sacrifice.’  So  she  would 
never  answer  me  that  question,  though 
I asked  several  times,  but  would  only 
shrink  up  her  shoulders.”  What  was 
thought  and  written  upon  the  subject 
by  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
in  a letter  to  his  wife,  may  be  read  in 
our  Magazine  for  July,  I773,pp.  324-5, 
and  it  appears  from  Burnet  and  his 
annotators,  that  the  impression  that 
she  was  murdered  by  her  husband  was 
universally  entertained. 

Upon  this  subject  a letter  was  dis- 
covered a few  years  ago  in  France, 
which,  we  believe,  has  not  been  made 
known  to  English  historical  readers. 
Written  by  no  less  a person  than  Bos- 
suet himself,  and  within  a few  days 
after  her  death,  it  contains  a clear  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw  of  that  melan- 
choly event.  The  interest  of  the  in- 
cident is  as  great  in  England  as  in 
France,  and  we  shall  therefore  publish 
the  letter,  subjoining  a translation,  as 
the  French  is  partly  obsolete. 
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The  Duchess  was  seized  with  her 
fatal  illness  on  the  evening  of  the  29th 
June,  1670.  Understanding  her  dan- 
ger, she  requested  that  Boss  net  might 
be  sent  for.  “ Let  him  come  instantly,” 
she  exclaimed,  “ or  it  will  be  too  late!” 
The  result  appears  in  the  following 
letter : — 

“ Juilletf  1670. — Je  crois  que  vous 
aurez  sqeu  que  je  fus  eveille,  la  nuit  du 
dimanche  au  lundy,  par  ordre  de  Monsieur, 
pour  aller  assister  Madame,  qui  estoit  k 
I’extr^mite  a Saint-Cloud,  et  qui  me  de- 
mandoit  avec  empressement.  Je  la  trouvai 
avee  une  pleine  connoissance,  parlant  et 
faisant  toutes  choses  sans  trouble,  sans 
ostentation,  sans  effort  et  sans  violence, 
mais  si  bien  et  si  a propos,  avec  tant  de 
courage  et  de  pi6t^,  que  j’en  suis  encore 
hors  de  moi.  Elle  avait  deja  receu  tons 
les  sacrements,  meme  Textr^me-onction, 
qu’elle  avoit  demand^e  au  cure,  qui  luy 
avoit  apporte  le  viatique,  et  qu’elle  pres- 
soit  toujours,  afin  de  les  recevoir  avec 
connoissance.  Je  fus  une  heure  aupres 
d’elle,  et  lui  vis  rendre  les  derniers  soupirs 
en  baisant  le  crucifix,  qu’elle  tint  k la  main, 
attachd  a sa  bouche,  tant  qu’il  luy  resta 
de  force.  Elle  ne  fut  qu’un  moment  sans 
connoissance.  Tout  ce  qu’elle  a dit  au 
Roy,  a Monsieur  et  a tous  ceux  qui  I’en- 
vironnoient,  estoit  court,  precis  et  d’un 
sentiment  admirable.  Jamais  princesse  n’a 
•5td  plus  regrettee,  ni  plus  admiree ; et,  ce 
qui  est  plus  merveilleux,  est  que,  se  sent- 
ant  frapp^e,  d’abord,  elle  ne  parla  que  de 
Dieu,  sans  temoigner  le  moindre  regret, 
quoiqu’  elle  sgeust  que  sa  mort  alloit  estre, 
assurdment,  tres-agreable  a Dieu,  corame 
sa  vie  avoit  est6  tres-glorieuse,  par  I’amitie 
et  la  confiance  de  deux  grands  rois.  Elle 
s’aida,  autant  qu’elle  put,  en  prenant  tous 
les  remedes  avec  coeur ; mais  elle  n’a 
jamais  dit  un  mot  de  plainte  de  ce  qu’ils 
n’opdroient  pas,  disant  seulement  qu’il 
falloit  mourir  dans  les  formes. 

“ On  a ouvert  son  corps,  avec  grand 
concours  de  m^dicins,  de  chirurgiens  et  de 
toute  sorte  de  gens,  a cause  qu’ayant  com- 
mence a sentir  des  douleurs  extremes  en 
buvant  trois  gorgees  d’eau  de  chicoree, 
que  lui  donna  la  plus  intime  et  la  plus 
chere  de  ses  femmes,  elle  avoit  dit,  d’abord, 
qu’elle  estoit  empoisonn6e.  M.  I’ambas- 
sadeur  d’Angleterre  et  tous  les  Anglois 
qui  sont  ici,  I’avoient  presque  cru  ; mais 
I’ouverture  du  corps  fut  une  manifeste 
conviction  du  contraire,  puisque  Ton  n’y 
trouva  rien  de  sain  que  I’estomac  et  le 
coeur,  qui  sont  les  premieres  parties  atta- 
qu^es  par  le  poison  ; joint  que  Monsieur, 


qui  avoit  donne  a boire  a madame  la 
duchesse  de  Meckelbourg,  qui  s’y  trouva, 
acheva  de  boire  le  reste  de  la  bouteille, 
pour  rassurer  Madame  ; ce  qui  fut  cause 
que  son  esprit  se  remit  aussitost,  et  qu’elle 
ne  parla  plus  de  poison  que  pour  dire 
qu’ elle  avoit  cru  d’abord  estre  empoison^ 
n^e  par  miprise : ce  sont  les  propres  mots 
qu’elle  dit  a M.  le  mar^chal  de  Grammont. 
Je  fus  porter  la  nouvelle  de  la  mort  de 
Madame,  a Monsieur,  qu’on  avoit  con- 
duit dans  son  cabinet  d’en  bas,  malgre 
lui ; et  je  trouvai  ce  prince  entiferement 
abattu  et  ne  recevant  de  consolation  que 
sur  les  bonnes  dispositions  que  Madame 
avoit  fait  paroistre  en  mourant. 

“ Le  mesme  jour,  je  fus  a Versailles, 
oil  le  roy,  quoiqu’il  eust  pris  mddicine, 
me  commanda  d’entrer  aupres  de  lui  et  lui 
raconter  ce  que  j’avois  vu  ; il  avoit  le 
coeur  serre  et  la  larme  a I’oeil,  et  a trouvd 
bon  que,  prenant  I’instruction  sur  lui- 
m6me,  dans  un  si  terrible  accident,  je  lui 
fisse  faire  des  reflexions,  telles  qu’un 
bomme  de  ma  profession  les  devoit  pro- 
poser en  cette  conjoncture.  M.  le  Prince 
parut  fort  content  de  ce  que  je  dis,  et  il 
me  dit  que  le  roy  en  estoit  touche  et  toute 
la  cour  ediffiee. 

“ L’on  m’a  apporte  I’ordre  de  Sa  Ma- 
jesty, pour  I’oraisonfunkbre  a Saint-Denis, 
dans  trois  semaines. 

“ Avant  hier,  Roze  me  dit  que  cette 
bonne  princesse  ne  s’ estoit  sou  venue  que 
de  moi  seul,  et  qu’elle  avait  commande 
qu’on  me  donnat  une  bague.  J’ai  depuis 
S9eu  qu’elle  en  avoit  donne  I’ordre,  du- 
rant  un  moment  de  temps,  que  je  me  re- 
tirai  d’auprks  d’elle,  m’ayant  demande  un 
peu  de  repos ; elle  me  rappela  aussitost, 
sans  me  parler  d’ autre  chose  que  de  Dieu 
et  me  disant  qu’elle  alloit  mourir,  et,  en 
effet,  elle  mourut  aussitost  apres. 

“ J.  B.  Evesciue  de  Condom.” 

TRANSLATION. 

“ I believe  you  are  aware  that  I was 
awoke  in  the  night  between  Sunday  and 
Monday,  by  order  of  Monsieur,*  that  I 
might  go  to  the  assistance  of  Madame, 
who  was  dying  at  Saint  Cloud  and  ear- 
nestly desired  to  see  me.  I found  her 
quite  sensible,  speaking  and  doing  all 
kinds  of  things  without  confusion,  osten- 
tation, effort,  or  excitement,  but  all  so 
calmly  and  properly,  with  such  courage 
and  piety,  that  even  yet  the  recollection 
of  it  surprises  me.  She  had  already  re- 
ceived all  the  sacraments,  even  extreme 
unction,  which  she  had  requested  from 
the  parish  priest,  who  had  brought  her 
the  viaticum.  She  had  urged  forward  its 
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reception  that  she  might  partake  of  it 
whilst  entirely  sensible.  I remained  by 
her  side  an  hour,  and  saw  her  yield  her 
last  breath,  keeping  the  crucifix,  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  resting  upon  her 
mouth,  as  long  as  any  strength  remained. 
She  was  insensible  only  for  a single  mo- 
ment. All  that  she  said  to  the  King,  to 
Monsieur,  and  to  those  who  stood  round 
her  couch  was  brief,  to  the  point,  and  in 
excellent  feeling.  Never  was  princess 
more  regretted  or  more  admired,  and  it 
is  most  remarkable  that  when  she  felt  her- 
self struck  with  death,  from  the  first  she 
spoke  solely  upon  religious  subjects,  with- 
out expressing  the  least  regret,  knowing 
that  her  death  would  assuredly  be  most 
agreeable  to  God,  as  her  life,  distinguished 
by  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  two 
great  monarchs,  had  been  most  glorious. 
She  acquiesced  in  all  the  medical  treat- 
ment, taking  the  prescribed  medicines 
cheerfully,  and  never  uttering  a word  of 
complaint  that  they  did  not  produce  relief. 
She  merely  remarked  that  she  must  die 
in  the  same  way  as  other  people. 

“ Her  body  has  been  opened,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  concourse  of  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  and  people  of  all  kinds, 
because  having  first  felt  great  agony  im- 
mediately after  drinking  three  mouthfuls 
of  succory  water,  handed  to  her  by  the  most 
intimate  and  most  attached  of  her  ladies, 
she  exclaimed,  on  the  instant,  that  she  was 
poisoned.  The  English  ambassador,  and  all 
the  English  people  who  are  here,  almost 
believed  that  it  was  so,  but  the  opening  of 
the  body  gave  clear  proof  to  the  contrary, 
for  the  stomach  and  heart,  which  are  first 
affected  by  poison,  were  the  only  parts  of 
the  body  in  perfect  health  ; added  to 
which.  Monsieur,  who  had  poured  out  the 
drink  for  Madame,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburgh,  who  was  present,  drank 
up  what  remained  in  the  bottle,  in  order 
that  Madame  might  be  convinced.  That 
circumstance  changed  her  mind  immedi- 
ately. She  spoke  no  more  of  poison,  ex- 
cept to  remark,  that  at  first  she  believed 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  mistake. 
These  are  the  very  words  which  she  made 
use  of  to  the  Marshal  de  Grammont. 

“ I had  to  carry  the  news  of  Madame’s 
death  to  Monsieur,  who,  against  his  own 


[Aug. 

inclination,  had  been  persuaded  to  retire 
to  his  study  on  the  lower  floor.  I found 
the  prince  entirely  overwhelmed,  and  in- 
capable of  receiving  any  consolation,  ex- 
cept from  a consideration  of  the  excellent 
state  of  mind  in  which  Madame  had  died. 

“ The  same  day  I went  to  Versailles, 
where  the  king,  although  he  had  taken 
medicine,  commanded  that  I should  be 
admitted  to  his  private  chamber  that  I 
might  tell  him  what  I had  seen.  He  was 
heart-broken,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  he  was  pleased  that,  taking 
upon  me  the  office  of  instructor,  I 
should  give  utterance  to  such  reflections 
upon  an  incident  so  terrible  as  a man  of 
my  profession  ought  to  make  at  such  a 
time.  Monsieur,  the  prince,  seemed  well 
pleased  with  what  I said,  and  told  me  that 
the  king  was  affected  by  it  and  the  whole 
court  edified. 

“ I have  received  his  majesty's  com- 
mands to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  at 
St.  Denis  three  weeks  hence. 

“ The  day  before  yesterday  Roze  told 
me  that  this  excellent  princess  had  left 
no  remembrance  to  any  one  save  myself, 
having  commanded  that  I should  have  a 
ring.  I have  since  learnt  that  she  gave 
the  order  during  an  instant  that  I left  her 
bedside,  having  requested  permission  to 
retire  for  a little  rest.  She  called  me 
back  again  in  a few  moments,  and,  with- 
out uttering  a word,  except  an  appeal  to 
the  Almighty  and  telling  me  that  she  was 
about  to  die,  she  expired  immediately. 

“ J.  B.  Bishop  de  Condom." 

This  letter  occurs  in  the  Memoires 
of  Philibert  de  la  Mare,  a learned  and 
eminent  person,  who  died  on  the  16th 
May,  1687.  Several  of  his  works 
remain  in  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  and  amongst  them  these 
Memoirs.  The  letter  having  been 
referred  to,  although  inaccurately,  by 
the  abbe  Papillon  in  his  Bibliotheque 
des  Auteurs  de  Bourgogne  (fob  1727,  i. 
63),  it  was  searched  for  by  Mons.  A. 
Floquet,  an  eminent  French  antiquary, 
and  by  him  communicated  to  the 
Bibliotheque  de  VEcole  des  Chartes^ 
vol.  i.  2nd  Series,  p.  174.  B. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  OLD  CHURCH  CANONS. 

No.  II. 

Canonists  and  the  Law  of  Marriage— Matrimonial  Disabilities— Slavery  and  Marriage — Marriage 
Festivities— Prevalence  of  Slavery  in  England  and  Spain— Efforts  of  the  Church  to  diminish 
Slavery— The  Church  and  the  Jews— Horse-flesh,  Paganism,  Superstition,  and  Sorcery— 
Sortes  Sanctorum — An  Eccentric  Heretic— The  Ithacians— Ascetism. 


A LARGE  portion  of  the  canon 
law  as  enacted  by  the  various  councils 
relates,  as  has  been  observed,  to  the 
subject  of  marriage.  It  has  always 
been  a favourite  topic  with  the  canon- 
ists, who  have  treated  it,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a spirit  that  is  neither  credit- 
able to  their  sense  of  decency  nor 
consistent  with  their  professions  of 
morality.  This  criticism,  however,  is 
due  rather  to  the  gloss  than  the  text, 
for  the  canons  themselves  are  ob- 
noxious to  no  such  objections  as  their 
commentators. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  to  what 
singular  regulations  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  Church,  in  requiring  strict 
celibacy  of  its  ministers,  gave  rise. 
When  a married  man — and  the  thing 
was  not  unfrequent  in  earlier  times  * — 
was  ordained  priest,  or  deacon,  or  sub- 
deacon, or  assumed  the  habit  and  en- 
tered a house  of  one  of  the  regular 
orders,  he  separated  himself  from  his 
wife ; the  tonsure  was  the  sign  and 
token  of  an  absolute  divorce,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  he  forfeited 
his  marital  rights.  But  his  wife  was 
forbidden  to  marry,  although  she  had 
no  longer  a husband,  nor  could  she 
marry  even  after  his  death.  (CC. 
Rome,  721 — 744,  vi.  p.  1455 — 1546.)t 
A husband  also  who  had  allowed  his 
wife  to  take  the  veil  was  in  like  manner 
not  suffered  again  to  marry  (C.  Ver- 
beric,  753,  vi.  p.  1656),  although,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
her  death  would  not  relieve  him  from 
this  disability.  A Council  of  Toledo 


(683,  vi.  p.  1253),  prohibited  queens 
consort  to  contract,  after  their  hus- 
bands’ death,  a second  marriage,  even 
with  persons  of  kingly  birth  ; and  a 
subsequent  council  (Saragossa,  691, 
vi.  p.  1311),  enjoined  them  at  once  to 
enter  a religious  order,  and  thereby 
protect  themselves  from  the  slights  and 
the  disrespect  which  their  altered  con- 
dition would  otherwise  entail  on  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  until  the  Council  of  Trent  (1564), 
which  abolished  many  such  matri- 
monial impediments,  a godparent  was 
prohibited  to  marry  his  or  her  god- 
child, or  any  parent  of  such  god- 
child, nor  could  a person  baptising 
(the  rite  was  not  unfrequently  ad- 
ministered by  the  laity),  under  any 
circumstances,  marry  the  person  so 
baptised.  Our  fair  readers  will  re- 
joice that  their  lot  has  been  cast  in 
the  nineteenth  rather  than  the  ninth 
century,  when  they  learn  that  by  the 
Council  of  Paris,  held  829  (vii.  p. 
1590),  it  was  decreed  that  no  woman 
should  marry  until  thirty  days  after 
her  husband’s  death,  nor  until  that 
time  had  elapsed  could  she  even  take 
the  veil.  They  understand  these  affairs 
better  in  Paris  now-a-days.  They 
have  shuffled  off  the  evil  of  middle- 
age  ignorance,  and  released  the  widow 
from  the  operation  of  all  such  barbarous 
legislation. 

The  reasonable  causes  of  divorce,  as 
enumerated  in  the  Council  of  Verberic 
(753),  afford  striking  illustrations  of 
the  manners  of  the  age.  j If  a man’s 


* The  seventh  Canon  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo,  400  (ii.  p.  1222),  authorises 
clerks  whose  wives  do  not  lead  (what  they  consider)  decorous  lives  to  bind  them  or 
shut  them  up  and  make  them  fast.  Perpetual  imprisonment  was  a somewhat  heavy 
punishment  for  a little  innocent  flirting,  or  an  irresistible  inclination  to  unlimited  loo  ! 

t The  volume  and  page  figures  refer  to  the  great  collection  of  the  Canons  edited  by 
Labbe  and  Cossart.  Paris,  1671. 

I The  Hungarian  fathers  were  severe  upon  matrimonial  infidelity.  When  a woman 
had  thrice  deserted  her  husband  she  was,  if  of  noble  birth,  to  be  put  to  penance  and 
never  again  to  be  restored  to  him  ; if  of  low  origin  she  was  to  be  sold  as  a slave.  A like 
punishment  attached  to  a husband  who  falsely  slandered  his  wife’s  virtue  or  deserted 
her  through  mere  dislike.  In  this  latter  case  the  wife  had  liberty  to  choose  another 
husband.  (C.  Strigonia  or  Gran,  1114.) 
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wife  plots  against  his  life  he  may  put 
her  away  and  marry  another  ; whoever 
shall  marry  a slave,  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  is  free,  may  also 
marry  again  ; married  slaves  who  may 
chance  to  be  sold  to  different  masters, 
although  there  be  no  probability  of 
their  ever  meeting  again,  are  not 
thereby  released  from  their  marriage 
tie ; when  a man  from  circumstances 
quits  his  home  and  settles  elsewhere, 
and  his  wife,  from  affection  to  her 
country,  kindred,  or  wealth,  declines 
to  accompany  him  in  his  migration, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  take  unto  himself 
another  wife,  and  his  stay-behind 
madam  must,  as  best  she  can,  manage 
without  a husband.  How  far  this  is 
equitable  let  the  ladies  judge. 

The  Council  of  Vannes  (465,  iv.  p. 
1054),  absolutely  forbids  all  persons 
in  orders  attending  any  marriage  fes- 
tivities at  which  love  songs  were  sung  ;* 
but  the  fathers  at  Constantinople  in 
691  (vi.  p.  1124),  are  less  severe  in 
their  prohibition,  permitting  spiritual 
persons  to  be  present  at  such  enter- 
tainments, but  enjoining  them  “to  rise 
and  go  away  before  anything  ridiculous 
is  introduced.”  What  this  may  mean 
it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce — it  might 
have  been  slipping  crumbs  of  cake 
through  the  bridal  ring — or  a prosy 
speech  from  the  bride’s  father — or  the 
giggling  of  black-eyed  bridesmaids — 
or  kissing  the  bride — or  anything  else. 
En  passant  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  popular  music  of  the  “marrow- 
bone and  cleaver,”  which  is  still  fa- 
miliar to  London  streets,  was  appa- 
rently not  unknown  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  council  of  Angers  (1448, 
xiii.  p.  1352)  having  distinctly  de- 
nounced “ the  silly  tumult  and  noise 
made  in  derision  when  any  one  mar- 
ries a second  or  third  time,!  com- 
monly called  Charivaril'  This  was  the 
“ marrow  bone  and  cleaver,”  without 
a shadow  of  doubt.  W e do  not  recol- 
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lect  in  the  course  of  our  canonist 
studies  a piece  of  legislation  conceived 
in  a more  considerate  spirit  than  this 
canon  of  the  wise  conclave  of  “ the 
black  city  ” of  the  Loire. 

From  the  state  of  husband  and  wife 
we  proceed  to  consider  that  of  master 
and  serf,  as  understood  in  mediaeval 
times. 

We  learn  from  the  Council  of  Water- 
ford (about  1158,  X.  p.  1183,)  that  the 
English  were  in  the  habit  of  selling 
their  children  as  slaves  to  the  Irish, 
and  this  not  from  the  pressure  of  ex- 
treme want,  but  from  sheer  cupidity. 
The  council  directed  that  all  the  Eng- 
lish slaves  throughout  the  country 
should  be  forthwith  emancipated,  in 
order  to  avert  the  expected  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  wrath.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Armagh  (1171),  which  by  some 
writers  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  last  mentioned,  published  a similar 
decree,  and,  moreover,  acknowledged 
the  political  subordination  of  Ireland 
to  England.  In  fact,  in  days  of  old, 
England  seems  to  have  been  the  hot- 
bed of  slavery.  I7o  where  did  that 
atrocious  vice  flourish  with  greater 
luxuriance.  The  Council  of  Eanham 
(Ensham,  Oxon),  held  about  1009  (ix. 
789),  forbade  the  selling  of  Christians 
into  a foreign  land;  the  Council  of 
Westminster  (1102,  Johnson  Can.)  de- 
nounced those  who  sell  men  like  beasts, 
“ as  had  hitherto  been  done  in  Eng- 
land ; ” and  the  Council  of  Habam 
(1014,  ix.  p.807,)  anathematizes  all  such 
as  were  guilty  of  so  grievous  a sin.  Pur- 
suing the  same  policy,  the  Council  of 
Valladolid  (1322,  xi.  p.  1682,)  excom- 
municated those  who  sold  men  and 
bartered  them  away  as  slaves  to  the 
Saracens.  These  enactments  all  be- 
speak the  frequency  of  the  practices 
against  which  they  were  directed,  and 
th^e  impossibility  of  restraining  them 
by  the  provisions  of  mere  temporal 
legislation. 


* There  was  perhaps  some  prudence  in  this  provision,  as  also  in  that  of  the  Council 
of  Wyaco  (1050,  ix.  p.  1063),  which  required  that  no  priest  should  have  any  woman  in 
his  house  except  his  mother  or  aunt  or  sister  or  some  woman  of  approved  character, 
and  that  even  these  should  always  be  attired  from  top  to  toe  only  in  black.  It  was, 
besides,  considered  that  a participation  in  convivial  entertainments  was  scarcely  befitting 
the  character  of  grave  ecclesiatics,  and  accordingly  in  the  Council  of  Westminster 
(1102)  priests  are  forbidden  to  go  to  drinking  bouts  or  to  drinh  to  pegs, — an  allusion 
to  peg-tankards,  now  well  understood. 

'f  It  would  appear  from  the  first  canon  of  the  Council  of  Cashel  (ll7l)  that 
polygamy  was  general  amongst  the  Irish  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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In  the  age  of  darkness  and  ignorance 
it  was  the  Church  that  raised  her 
voice,  and  not  without  success,  on  be- 
half of  suffering  humanity,  and  if  she 
did  not  rise  to  the  height  of  the  great 
argument  which  establishes  man’s 
native  right  to  personal  freedom,  she 
at  least  lightened  the  chains  of  his 
bondage,  and  often  opened  for  him 
the  prison  door  of  his  thraldom.  It 
was  to  the  temples  of  religion  that  the 
scourged  and  lacerated  serf  fled  for 
refuge  from  the  cruelty  of  an  inhuman 
master.  The  Council  of  Orleans  (511, 
iv.  p.  1403,)  ordained  that  whenever 
a slave  sought  sanctuary  in  a church 
he  was  not  to  be  surrendered  up  to 
his  master  should  a demand  for  his 
extradition  be  made,  unless  this  latter 
would  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  do 
him  no  harm.  Such  of  the  clergy  as 
ill-used  their  slaves  that  had  sought 
an  asylum  in  a church  were  to  be 
deprived  of  their  rank — this  canon  is 
that  of  the  Council  of  Lerida  in  524 
(iv.  p.  1610) — until  they  had  done 
penance.  The  priest  must  not  minister 
at  the  altar  of  mercy  who  had  been 
himself  ministering  to  his  own  evil 
passions.  The  Church,  it  will  be  seen, 
had  slaves  of  its  own,  and  it  was  not 
unusual,  when  a master  had  traced 
his  fugitive  serf  to  a church  sanctuary, 
where  protection,  though  of  a limited 
kind,  was  afforded  him,  out  of  revenge 
himself  to  seize  the  slaves  of  that  church 
as  a recompense  for  his  own  loss,  and 
this,  although  by  so  doing  he  incurred 
the  penalty  of  excommunication.  (C. 
Orange,  441,  iii.  p.  1446.)  It  may  be 
presumed  that  the  slaves  owned  by 
the  Church  were  in  their  social  con- 
dition more  fortunate  than  those  that 
were  the  property  of  lay  individuals. 
Indeed  the  prohibition  to  confer  de- 
grees on  them  unless  they  had  first 
been  emancipated  by  the  bishop  (C. 
Toledo,  65 3,  vi.  p.  45 1 ,)  invites  the  belief 
they  were  not  in  all  cases  destitute  of 
literary  acquirements — a belief  fa- 


voured by  the  further  prohibition  to 
admit  slaves  of  any  kind  to  holy  orders 
without  the  consent  of  their  masters 
(C.  Orleans,  549,  v.  p.  390,)  which  lat- 
ter prohibition  was  repeated  by  a much 
later  council  (C.  Melfi,  1089,  x.p.  476,) 
without  however  the  qualifying  ex- 
ception. In  Ireland,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  state  of  slavery 
was  esteemed  no  ways  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  for 
there  is  a canon  extant  (456)  requiring 
all  clerks  not  being  slaves  to  be  pre- 
sent day  and  night  at  the  holy  office. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  although 
the  Council  of  Gangra  (the  metropolis 
of  Paphlagonia,  between  325  and  380, 
ii.  p.  413,)  in  condemning  the  errors 
of  Eustathius  of  Sebasti,  a pretended 
ascetic,  anathematized  those  who  taught 
that  slaves  might  quit  their  masters 
under  pretence  of  religion,  yet  to  libe- 
rate slaves  was  always  accounted  by 
the  Church  an  act  pious  and  merito- 
rious.* Thus  it  is  directed  by  the 
Council  of  Cealchythe  (perhaps  Kel- 
cheth  in  Lancashire — 816,  vi.  p.  1861,) 
that,  on  the  death  of  a bishop,  all  his 
English  slaves  should  be  set  free,  and 
that  each  of  certain  prelates  and 
abbots  should  set  free  three  slaves, 
and  bestow  on  each  of  them  three  shil- 
lings.'j' 

When  we  remember  the  jealousy 
and  dislike  with  which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  J ews  were  universally 
regarded  by  all  Christian  populations, 
and  this,  not  simply  for  their  religious 
creed,  or  their  presumed  and  indeed 
real  usurious  tendencies,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  read  that  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century  (a.d.  694)  a 
council  in  Toledo  (vi.  p.  1361)  directed 
that  such  Jews  as  had  engaged  in  an 
insurrection  against  the  royal  autho- 
rity should  be  sold  into  slavery,  and 
all  their  property  confiscated.  But  the 
canonical  legislation  in  reference  to 
the  Jews,  if  not  conceived  in  an  en- 
larged or  liberal  spirit,  is  much  less 


* If  a freeman  gave  his  slave  meat  to  eat  on  a fast  day,  the  slave  was  held  ipso  facto 
emancipated.  C.  Berghamsted,  vi.  p.  1576. 

t It  may  be  permitted  here  to  remark,  although  the  remark  has  no  direct  relevancy 
to  the  matter  in  the  text,  that  Sunday  Schools,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
institutions  owing  their  origin  wholly  to  Protestant  benevolence,  were  ordered  to  be 
established  by  the  Council  of  Malines  in  1570,  (xv.  p.  789)  for  the  instruction,  as  it  is 
stated,  of  those  who  are  hindered  by  their  worldly  avocations  from  attending  schools 
on  any  other  day.  It  was  permitted  to  hold  them  in  churches  should  no  more  fitting 
place  be  found. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 
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intolerant  than  one  would  be  apt  to 
suppose.  For  example,  it  is  pleasing 
to  learn  that  the  Council  of  Tours 
(1236,  xi.  p.  503,)  prohibited  the  Cru- 
saders and  other  Christians  killing, 
injuring,  plundering,  or  in  any  way 
ill-using  this  persecuted  race.  The 
consideration  of  the  humanity  of  this 
provision — the  very  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence discovers  pretty  plainly  which  way 
the  current  of  popular  feeling  set  at  the 
time,  and  reconciles  us  to  the  injunction 
(C.  Macon,  584,  v.  p.  960)  that  the 
Jews  should  stay  in  their  houses  from 
Maundy  Thursday  to  Easter  Monday 
— by  the  by,  the  Council  of  Avignon 
(1594,  XV.  p.  1434)  limits  their  seclu- 
sion to  Easter  Eve  and  Easter  Day — 
that  they  should  keep  no  Christian 
servants  (C.  Strigonia,  1 1 14),  nor  act  as 
judges  between  Christians.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Lateran  (1215,  xi.  p.  117),  after 
a canon  against  their  excessive  usu- 
ries, enacted  another  canon  excluding 
them,  together  with  the  Saracens,  from 
all  public  offices,  and  directed  that 
both  should  wear  a peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing kind  of  dress,  furthermore 
desiring  that  princes  would  use  all 
available  means  to  prevent  the  utter- 
ance of  blasphemies.  The  peculiar 
kind  of  dress  enjoined  included  the 
figure  of  a wheel  carried  on  the  breast, 
and  this  symbol  of  their  faith  is  re- 
quired by  a variety  of  councils,  one  of 
which,  in  addition,  forbids  their  work- 
ing on  Sundays  or  festivals,  and  orders 
them  yearly  to  pay  at  Easter  a certain 
sum  as  an  offering  to  the  parish  church. 
They  were,  moreover,  forbidden  to 
sing  psalms  whilst  carrying  their  dead 
to  the  grave.  (C.  Narbonne,  589,  v. 
p.  1027.)  The  fact  that  the  Jews  are 
not  a proselytising  people  renders  it 
difficult  to  attribute  to  any,  except 
to  the  coarsest  and  vulgarest  preju- 
dices, the  canon  (C.  Pont-Andemar, 
1279,  xi.  p.  1144,)  which  prohibits 
Christians  to  dwell  with  Jews. 

It  was  not  against  Judaism  but 
against  Paganism,  and  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity,  that  the  Church  in  the 
middle  ages  had  really  to  wage  war. 
Most  of  the  superstitious  usages  which 
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we  find  denounced  in  the  canons  origi- 
nated in  these  sources.  Thus  we  find, 
in  the  Council  of  Cealchythe  (vi.  p^ 
1861),  besides  a general  prohibition  of 
all  pagan  rites,  special  allusion  made 
to  the  wearing  of  Gentile  (heathen) 
garments,  the  maiming  of  horses,  the 
use  of  sorcery,  and  the  eating  of  horse- 
flesh— this  latter  custom  prevailing,  it 
is  asserted,  very  extensively.  Indeed, 
we  suspect  it  still  flourishes  in  con- 
siderable vigour,  in  the  cuisines  of  the 
restaurateurs  of  the  Palais  Poyale.  The 
hostility  which  the  canonists  evinced 
towards  it  had,  however,  relation  less  to 
its  peptical  than  its  pagan  tendencies, 
for  horse  and  horseflesh  were  intimately 
associated  with  the  heathenism  of  Ger- 
many as  well  as  of  Persia.  In  both 
countries  the  horse  was  frequently 
sacrificed ; and  Pope  Zachary,  writing 
to  St.  Boniface,  who,  as  the  most 
successful  missionary  in  those  parts, 
acquired  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of 
Germany,  advises  him  to  put  a stop 
as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the  custom 
of  devouring  horseflesh.  The  prohi- 
bition to  eat  meat  offered  to  idols 
under  pain  of  exclusion  from  Christian 
communion  (C.  Orleans,  533,  iv.  p. 
1779),  and  under  any  circumstances 
to  eat  of  the  blood  of  any  animal  (C. 
Constantinople,  691,  vi.  p.  1124),  and 
another  sentence  of  excommunication 
with  which  those  were  threatened  who 
should  swear  after  the  heathen  fashion 
upon  the  head  of  beasts,  or  invoke  the 
names  of  false  gods,  are  all  so  many 
indications  how  long  paganism  lin- 
gered amongst  the  people*  after  it 
had  been  formally  disowned  by  go- 
vernments and  the  voice  of  the  edu- 
cated classes.  The  Council  of  West- 
minster (1102,  Johnson’s  Can.)  in  for- 
bidding the  ascription  of  sanctity  or  the 
payment  of  reverence  to  a dead  body, 
or  a fountain,  &c.  without  the  bishop’s 
permission,  seems  to  testify  to  the  same 
fact;  as  does  also  that  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Bouen,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  after  (1445,  xiii.  p.  303), 
which  condemns  the  practice  of  address- 
ing prayers  to  images  under  particular 
titles,  as  “Our  Lady  of  Recovery,” 
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* One  of  the  canons  of  an  Irish  Council,  which  has  been  attributed  to  St.  Patrick, 
on  what  ground  does  not  appear,  but  which  probably  was  held  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  ordains  that  the  faithful  shall  not  yet  receive  anything  of  the  heathen 
( iniquorum)  but  food  and  clothing,  and  these  only  when  absolutely  necessary  ; ‘ ‘ because 
a lamp  takes  only  the  oil  it  needs  to  support  it.”  (iii.  p.  1482.) 
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“ Our  Lady  of  Pity,”  “ of  Consolation,” 
&c.  from  the  direct  tendency  of  such 
practice  to  lead  to  idolatrous  usages 
and  convey  idolatrous  impressions. 
On  a like  principle,  it  was  forbidden 
to  observe  (C.  Worcester,  1240,  xi. 
p.  572)  any  particular  days  or  months 
for  marriage,  or  those  superstitious 
customs  wWch  doubtless  found  their 
origin  in  a yet  unsubdued  paganism. 
A few  instances  of  such  usages  may 
be  interesting.  It  was  forbidden  to 
make  offerings  to  devils  (C.  Berg- 
hamsted,  696,  vi.  p.  576),  all  the 
heathen  gods  being  so  reputed ; they 
who  invoke  demons  were  to  be  pub- 
licly denounced  and  exposed,  crowned 
with  a mock  mitre  (C.  Bouen,  1445, 
xiii.  p.  1303);  bones  were  not  to  be 
hung  lyj  to  drive  away  pestilence  from 
cattle,  nor  were  sorcery,  divination,  or 
other  works  of  the  devil  to  be  practised 
(C.  London,  1075,  x.  p.  346).  By  one 
council  (Narbonne,  589,  v.  p.  1027) 
excommunication  was  to  be  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  kept  conjurors  in 
their  houses ; these  latter  were  to  be 
publicly  beaten  and  then  sold,  and  their 
price  given  to  the  poor.  Another  and 
earlier  council,  with  less  severity  (C. 
Ireland,  456,  iii.  p.  1478),  awards  one 
year  of  penance  as  the  punishment  for 
consulting  wizards.  A third  (C.  Val- 
ladolid, 1322,  xi.  p.  1682)  is  as  severe 
as  the  first,  excommunicating  all 
wizards  and  enchanters  and  those  who 
advise  with  them.  The  first  Council 
of  Pavia  (850,  viii.  p.  61,)  condemns 
to  a rigorous  course  of  penance  all 
such  as  deal  in  magical  arts,  pretend- 
ing to  cause  love  or  hatred  by  their 
incantations,  and  some  of  whom  are 
suspected  of  having  brought  about 
death  by  their  enchantments.  The 
offenders  are  not  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  Church  except  upon  their 
death-beds.  This  last  decree  is  ob- 
servable, because  it  plainly  reveals 
the  incredulity  of  its  framers  as  to  the 
miraculous  powers  to  which  the  Mi- 
chael Scotts  of  the  fifth  century  laid 
claim.  The  Lombard  divines  seem  to 
have  been  inspired  with  sentiments 
such  as  those  which  Dryden  expresses 


in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry ; 
“Our  witches,”  says  he,  “are  justly 
hanged  because  they  think  themselves 
to  be  such,  and  suffer  deservedly  for 
believing  they  did  mischief  because 
they  meant  it.” 

The  clergy,  however,  themselves, 
and  in  spite  of  all  injunctions  to  the 
contrary,  favoured  and  promoted  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  their  times, 
and  probably  shared  in  them.  It  was 
in  vain  that  what  were  called  the 
sortes  saiictoj'um  were  forbidden  by 
council  after  council — that  the  of- 
fenders were  reproved  by  bishops  and 
punished  by  synods — the  practice,  as 
was  said  of  bribery  in  ancient  Borne,* 
flourished  the  more  luxuriantly  the 
greater  the  efforts  made  to  subdue  it. 
In  the  Council  of  Vannes  (465,  iv. 
p;  1054)  it  was  decreed  that  every 
clerk  should  be  excommunicated  who 
engaged  in  divination  and  other  su- 
perstitious proceedings,  such  as  affect- 
ing to  predict  future  events  by  chance 
readings  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
Council  of  Toledo  (694,  iv.  p.  1361) 
directs  that  all  priests  who,  from  a vile 
and  wicked  superstition,  should  say  for 
the  living  the  office  of  the  mass  for  the 
dead,  in  order  thereby  to  cause  their 
death,  should  be  excommunicated  and 
perpetually  imprisoned.  The  Council 
of  Selingstad  (1022,  ix.  p.  844,)  or- 
dains that  the  gospel  “In  principio 
erat  verbum”  (S.  John,  i.  1),  shall 
not  be  heard  daily  by  lay  people,  es- 
pecially matrons,  nor  particular  masses, 
such  as  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
or  of  St.  Michael  — an  injunction, 
as  a canonist  remarks,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  this  had  been  done,  not  out 
of  devotion,  but  for  purposes  of  divi- 
nation. The  Council  of  Trent  (1564) 
is  very  severe  on  all  such  supersti- 
tions. In  forbidding  all  profane  use 
of  scriptural  words  and  expressions,  it 
directs  that  all  such  as  make  an  evil 
use  of  them  or  employ  them  for  super- 
stitious purposes  shall  be  punished  as 
profane  and  impious  persons.'!' 

Canonical  legislation  against  heresy 
— real  or  presumed  — would  afford 
abundant  materials  for  a paper  in  this 


* Nullo  crimine  tarn  multse,  apud  Romanos,  latse  leges,  nec  ullse  minus  observatse. 
t Gibbon  (vi.  232)  gives  an  account  of  Clovis’s  messengers  entering  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  hearing  chaunted  on  their  entrance  a triumphal  psalm — the 
presage  of  victory  to  their  master.  The  sortes  Virgiliance  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
sultation of  them  by  Charles  I.  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Oxford  are  well  knowp? 
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series,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  we 
forbear  availing  ourselves  of  them. 
With  one  or  two  words  on  the  subject 
we  must  needs  rest  content. 

One  of  the  most  singular  heresies 
with  which  a council  had  ever  to  deal, 
was  brought  before  the  Council  of 
Eheiins  in  1184.  In  the  form  of 
Church  exorcism  these  words  occur, 
“ Per  eum  qui  venturus  estjudicare  vivos 
et  mortuos  ” (By  him  who  shall  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  dead);  and  the 
two  first  words  were  not  infrequently 
pronounced  by  the  ignorant  clergy 
“joer  eon^  A fanatical  Englishman 
persuaded  vast  multitudes,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  himself,  that  it  was  he 
that  was  indicated  by  the  word  eon^ 
and  would  therefore  become  the  judge 
of  the  dead  and  the  living.  He  ac- 
cordingly styled  himself  “ Eon  of  the 
Star,”  and  for  this  heresy,  which  pal- 
pably originated  in  a mental  delusion, 
he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
shortly  died;  whilst  his  followers 
rather  than  recant  were  in  great  num- 
bers burnt  at  the  stake.  (C.  Rheims, 
1148,  X.  p.  1107.)  It  was  at  a period 
not  much  earlier  (1114),  that,  appre- 
hensive of  the  sentence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunals  being  too  lenient, 
the  rabble  burned  a vast  number  of 
reputed  heretics  at  Soissons.  Indeed, 
there  were  some  grounds  for  their  ap- 
prehending the  synods  would  be  more 
merciful  than  themselves ; for  we 
often  find  these  convocations  pursuing 
the  principles  of  an  enlightened  hu- 
manity in  resistance  to  the  blood- 
thirsty clamours  of  vulgar  prejudice. 
Thus,  when,  at  the  Council  of  Bor- 
deaux (385,  ii.  p.  1304),  held  in  con- 
sequence of  the  spread  of  the  Pris- 
cillianists,  an  ascetic  sect  of  modest 
exterior  and  pretensions,  but  which 
was  accused  of  Manichseisni  by  St. 
Augustine,  Priscillian  appealed  from 
the  bishops  to  the  emperor,  they  threw 
no  obstacles  in  his  way,  but  at  once 
allowed  the  appeal.  His  enemies, 
however,  pursued  him  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  imperial  throne,  and  the  result 
was  that,  at  the  instance  of  Iducius 
and  Ithacius,  two  of  his  most  invete- 
rate foes,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor’s  command.  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  whose  orthodoxy  had  never 
been  questioned,  and  who  was  not 
only  a priest,  but  a patriot  and  a states- 
man, refused  after  this  to  have  reli- 


gious communion  with  the  followers 
of  Ithacius.  (Sulp.  Sev.  Vit.  S.  Martin 
ap.  Scr.  R.  Er.  i.  573,  Greg.  Tour. 
X.  31.)  His  feelings  of  indignation  at 
the  abominable  murder  of  which  their 
leader  had  been  guilty,  was  shared  in 
by  St.  Ambrose  (Epist.  24-26),  by  Pope 
Siricius,  and  by  the  Council  of  Turin, 
who  in  398  (or  401),  passed  sentence 
of  condemnation  against  the  Ithacians, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
duty  of  a bishop  to  be  a party  in  any 
way  to  the  death  of  heretics,  as  Itha- 
cius had  been.  In  the  synodal  letter 
which  the  Council  of  Gangra  (about 
379)  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Ar- 
menia, and  which  was  directed  against 
the  opinions  of  Eustathius  of  Sebaste, 
the  practice  of  women  cutting  off  the 
hair  which  God  has  given  them  as  a 
memorial  of  the  obedience  due  from 
them  to  their  husbands  is  anathema- 
tized ; as  also  that  of  women,  under 
pretence  of  religion,  wearing  men’s 
clothes,  which  seems  to  have  been 
done  under  the  impression  they  would 
thereby  reach  a higher  state  of  per- 
fection. (C.Verneuil,844,vii.  p.  1805.) 

The  history  of  religious  opinions  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
that  could  be  written — interesting,  be- 
cause it  proves  that  there  is  no  absurdity 
however  great,  no  doctrine  however 
atrocious,  that  has  not  had  its  preachers, 
its  disciples,  and  its  martyrs — instruc- 
tive, because  it  teaches  the  great  les- 
sons of  tolerance,  forbearance,  and 
charity  ; because  it  rebukes  the  pride 
of  human  reason,  and  makes  evident 
that  no  sins  import  more  misery  into 
the  world  and  conflict  more  directly 
with  the  happiness  of  mankind  than 
presumptuous  sins.  It  would  seem  to 
be  through  a consciousness  of  this  that 
we  find  the  earlier  councils  struggling 
so  long  and  so  strenuously  against  the 
ascetic  principle  to  which  so  many 
sects  allied  themselves. 

The  story  of  Godefroi,  bishop  of 
Amiens,  is  to  the  point.  This  amiable 
and  well-intentioned  but  weak-minded 
prelate,  tormented  with  morbid  scru- 
ples, quitted  his  diocese  and  retired  to 
the  Chartreuse,  where  he  entered  upon 
a severe  course  of  penance  and  bodily 
mortification.  When  summoned  to 
return  to  his  episcopal  duties  he  sent 
letters  to  the  council  (C.  Beauvais, 
1114,  X.  p.  1097),  declaring  himself 
we^k  and  wholly  unfit  for  his  office, 
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and  assuring  them  he  felt  that,  although 
indeed  he  had  taught  his  people  in 
ico7'd^  he  had  done  much  to  corrupt 
and  ruin  them  by  his  example.  Those 
present  were  much  affected  by  this 
confession,  and  the  matter  was  ad- 
journed to  another  council.  At  this 
latter  (C.  Soissons,  1115,  x.  p.  801), 
Henri,  Abbot  of  St.  Quentin,  and 
Hubert,  a monk  belonging  to  the 
famous  abbey  of  Clugfiy,  were  desired 
to  go  to  the  Chartreuse  and  bring 
back  Godefroi  with  them.  Having 
arrived  at  the  monastery  they  begged 
the  fugitive  bishop  to  accompany  them 
on  their  return,  but  he  cast  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  sympathising  Carthu- 


sians, and  entreated  their  protection. 
These  latter,  however  much  disposed 
to  accede  to  his  request,  held  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  king  and  bishops 
too  greatly  in  awe  to  interfere,  so  they 
dismissed  the  bishop  in  peace.  When 
brought  before  the  council  he  could 
hardly  stand,  being  worn,  out  by  the 
fastings  and  mortifications  which  he 
had  voluntarily  undergone.  The  legate 
who  presided  reprimanded  him  very 
sharply  for  his  dereliction  of  duty  in 
deserting  his  see,  and  desired  him  at 
once  to  return  thither,  and  resume  the 
performance  of  duties  from  which  he 
had  so  improperly  attempted  to  escape. 


WHO  WERE  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  KINGS  WHO  WERE  CROWNED 
AT  KINGSTON? 


Mr.  Urban, 

TliE  circumstances  commemorated 
in  your  Magazine  for  October,  1850, 
have  brought  before  the  public  mind 
the  fact  that  Kingston-upon-Thames 
claims  to  be  the  ancient  place  of  coro- 
nation of  our  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  but 
the  real  solid  ground  upon  which  its 
claim  unquestionably  rests  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  shown,  nor  has  it 
been  made  to  appear  with  anything 
like  accuracy  or  certainty  which  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings  received  the  regal 
anointing  on  that  ancient  stone  which 
the  people  of  Kingston  have  lately  so 
properly  secured  against  destruction. 
I have,  in  the  following  paper,  thrown 
together  all  the  historical  evidence 
with  which  I am  acquainted  upon 
these  subjects,  and  beg  permission 
now  to  submit  it  to  your  readers. 

I shall,  in  the  first  place,  adduce  the 
evidence  which  proves  that  at  a period 
of  very  remote  antiquity  Kingston 
was  not  merely  a royal  town,  a dis- 
tinction which  it  shared  with  many 
other  less  celebrated  spots,  but  that 
it  was  a royal  town  of  peculiar  dignity 


and  importance  ; — “ that  famous  or 
distinguished  place,”  as  it  is  termed  in 
several  ancient  documents,  “ which  is 
called  Cyningestun,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey.”  Upon  this  subject  we  have 
the  evidence  of  six  charters,  all  of 
them  of  great  interest,  printed  by  Mr. 
Kemble  in  his  Codex  Diplomaticus, 
and  ranging  from  the  date  of  a.d.  838 
to  that  of  A.D.  1020. 

The  first  charter  is  one  of  King 
Ecgberht  of  Wessex,  granted  a.d.  838 
at  a council  or  assembly  held  “ in  illo 
famoso  loco  qui  appellatur  Cingestun, 
in  regione  Suthreie.”* 

The  second  charter  was  also  granted 
at  the  same  council  of  a.d.  838,  de- 
scribed as  held  “in  ilia  famosa  loco 
ua0  appellatur  Cyningestun  in  regione 

uthregie anno  dominicas  in- 

carnationis  dcccxxxviii.”  f 

The  third  charter,  one  of  King 
^thelstan,  dated  a.d.  933,  thus  con- 
cludes, “ Hoc  vero  constitutum  fuit  et 
confirmatum  in  regali  villa  quce  Anglice 
Kingestone  vocatur a statement 
sufficiently  curious  if  it  indicates  the 
rise  of  our  English  form  of  “ King- 


* Kemble’s  Codex,  v.  91. 

t Ibid.  i.  318,  319.  The  memoranda  of  confirmation  appended  to  these  first  and 
second  charters  fix  the  date  of  the  death  of  Egbert — a date  given  with  great  un- 
certainty by  almost  every  writer.  The  memorandum  in  the  second  charter  is  rather 
the  more  precise  of  the  two,  and  thus  concludes,  “ Anno  ab  incarnatione  Christi  839, 
indictione  2,  primo  videlicet  anno  regni  Ethelivnlfi  regis  post  ohitnrn  potris  sui,” 
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ston”  as  opposed  to  its  Anglo-Saxon 
predecessor,  “ Cyningestune.”* 

The  fourth  charter,  one  of  King 
iEthelstan,  Oct.  6th,  a.d.  943,  is  dated 
“ in  villa  quae  dicitur  Kyngeston.”  f 
The  fifth  charter  not  only  mentions 
the  place,  Kingston,  but  attests  the 
fact  of  a coronation  there.  It  is  a 
charter  of  Eadred,  “Anno  dominicse 
incarnationis  946,  contigit  post  obi- 
tum  Eadmundi  regis  . . quod  Eadred 
frater  ejus  uterinus,  electione  optima- 
tum  subrogatus,  pontificali  auctoritate 
eodem  anno  catholice  est  rex  et  rector, 
ad  regna  quadripertiti  regiminis  con- 
secratus,  qui  denique  rex  in  villa  quse 
dicitur  regis,  Cyngestun,  ubi  et  conse- 
cratio  peracta  est.”J 

The  sixth  charter  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
charter  of  Canute  granted  between 
1016  and  1020.  It  begins — “Here  is 
made  known  in  this  deed  the  agree- 
ment that  Godwine  made  with  Byrhtric 
when  he  wooed  his  daughter,”  which 
“ W8BS  gespecen  set  Cingestune  beforan 
Cnute  Cincge  on  Lyfinges  arcebiscopes 
gewitnesse”  (which  was  spoken,  that 
is,  agreed  upon  viva  voce^  at  Kinge- 
stone,  before  Canute,  the  King,  upon 
the  witness  of  Archbishop  Lyfinge).§ 
How  these  authorities  show  the 
importance  of  Kingston,  not  merely 
as  a royal  vill,  but  as  a place  for 
the  holding  of  royal  assemblies,  and, 
what  is  specially  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, one  of  them  marks  it  out  as 
the  scene  of  an  actual  coronation. 
However  turbulent  the  times,  or  un- 
certain the  custom,  a place  once  set 
apart  for  royal  sepulture  or  regal  in- 
augurations is  generally  so  hallowed 


by  prescriptive  opinion  and  feeling, 
that  it  rarely  loses  for  a course  of 
years  its  local  influence.  There  seems 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Kingston  is 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having 
been  one  of  the  royal  towns  appointed 
for  the  latter  purpose  in  the  period 
comprised  within  our  Anglo-Saxon 
annals. 

We  will  now  consider  what  historical 
evidence  there  exists  as  regards  the 
actual  coronations  of  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs  at  Kingston. 

The  first  monarch  claimed  as  having 
been  crowned  at  Kingston  is  Edward 
THE  Elder,  son  of  King  Alfred.  He 
was  chosen  by  the  nobles,  and  crowned 
at  the  Whitsuntide  after  his  father’s 
death,  16th  May,  a.d.  902.  (William 
of  Malmesbury,  ed.  T.  D.  Hardy, 
vol.  i.  p.  194.)  According  to  the  chro- 
nicle of  Ralph  de  Diceto,||  he  was 
crowned  at  Kingston  by  Plegmund 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; but  the 
chronicle  of  Johannes  Brompton  as- 
serts that  the  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Ethulred  the  Archbishop,^  a.d.  901. 

If  the  Saxon  Chronicle  may  be  fol- 
lowed, there  are  two  errors  in  this 
statement,  for  Ethelred  is  there  stated 
to  have  died  in  a.d.  888  (Petrie’s  His- 
torians, p.  362),  or  according  to  Flo- 
rent.  Wigorn.  (Thorpe,  vol.  i.  p.  108) 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Plegmund,  who  died  a.d. 
923.  There  are  some  curious  lines 
by  Peter  Langtoft  in  his  chronicle 
(Hearne,  vol.  i.  p.  26),  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  crown  was  as- 
sumed by  Edward  the  Elder  at  St. 
Paul’s : 


After  this  Alfred  King  Edward  the  Olde, 

Fair  man  he  was  I wis,  stalwarth  and  bolde; 

At  London  at  St.  Ponies  toke  he  the  croune 
And  purveied  his  paiiement  of  Erie  and  Baronue  ; 

He  seid  unto  them  all, — “ that  purveied  it  should  be 
That  in  all  the  land  suld  be  no  King  but  he.” 


This  was  probably  asserted  with 
reference  to  the  contest  for  the  suc- 
cession by  Ethelwold,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Northumbrian  Danes 
their  sovereign  at  York  over  all  other 
kings  and  chiefs.  (Turner’s  Anglo- 
Saxon  History,  vol.  ii.  167.)  Edward 


the  Elder  died  at  Faringdon,  a.d.  924, 
according  to  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Sir  F.  Palgrave,  English  Common- 
wealth, vol.  ii.  p.  243,  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  a.d.  925  (Petrie’s  His- 
torians, page  382). 

Upon  his  death,  and  that  of  Ethel- 


* Kemble’s  Codex,  ii.  194.  f Ibid.  v.  278.  f Ibid.  ii.  268. 

§ Ibid.  iv.  10.  II  Twysden,  vol.  i.  p.  452. 

^ Post  mortem  vero  dicti  regis  Aluredi  Edwardus  filius  suus  modo  cognomento 
Senior,  regnum  pateruum  capiens,  a.d.  901,  cepit  regnare.  Hie  consecratus  est  apud 
Kyngestun  ab  Ethulredo.  Twysden,  vol.  i.  p.  831. 
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ward,  the  Anglo-Saxon  sceptre  was 
given  by  the  witenagemot  to  Athel- 
STAN,  who  was  crowned  at  Kingston  by 
Athelm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  year  925.* * * §  The  following  extract 
from  Sharpe’s  translation  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  is  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  coronation  festival  and  the 
general  state  of  public  feeling  towards 
the  new  sovereign. 

The  nobles  meet,  the  crown  present, 

On  rebels  prelates  curses  vent, 

The  people  light  the  festive  fires 
And  show  by  turns  their  kind  desires. 
Their  deeds  their  loyalty  declare. 

Though  hopes  andfears  their  bosoms  share, 
With  festive  treat  the  court  abounds. 
Foam  the  brisk  wines,— the  hall  resounds. 
The  pages  run,  the  servants  haste 
And  food  and  verse  regale  the  taste. 

The  minstrel  sings,  the  guests  commend. 
Whilst  all  in  praise  to  Christ  contend  ; 
The  King  with  pleasure  all  things  sees 
And  all  his  kind  attentions  please.f 

Athelstan  died  at  Gloucester,  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  on  the 
6th  kalends  of  November  [27  Oct.], 
A.D.  940.J 

Athelstan  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Edmund  the  Elder,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen ; but  his  succession 
was  disputed  by  the  Northumbrians, 
who  chose  Anlaf.  The  date  of  his 
accession  is  given  by  the  following 
authority  as  a.d.  940 ; — “ Eadmundus 
Rex  Anglorum  consecratus  est  ab 
Odone  Dorobernensi  Archiepiscopo 
apudKingestune."  (Radulph  de  Diceto, 
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Twysden,  vol.  i.  p.  454.)  This  state- 
ment of  the  coronation  at  Kingston, 
like  the  subsequent  similar  statement 
in  reference  to  Edward  the  Martyr, 
rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  Ralph 
de  Diceto.  The  place  of  coronation 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  nor  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Florence  of  Worcester,  in  William  of 
Malmesbury,  nor  in  the  authorities  in 
the  general  collections  of  Twysden  and 
Gale.  Still  it  may  very  well  be  true. 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  who  flourished  be- 
tween 1160  and  1200,  had  no  doubt 
the  use  of  authorities  which  are  un- 
known to  us.  The  death  of  Edmund 
by  the  hand  of  Leofa  is  variously  re- 
ported : according  to  some  authorities 
it  occurred  26  May,  indict  4,  a.d.  946, 
to  others  in  a.d.  948,  but  the  place  is 
uncertain.  (See  note,  William  of 
Malmesbury,  ed.  Hardy,  vol.  i.  p. 
229.) 

Edred,  who  succeeded,  was  the  third 
son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  was  less 
than  twenty- three  years  of  age  at  his 
elevation  to  the  throne.  He  was  con- 
secrated at  Kingstori  by  Odo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a.d.  August  16, 
946.  This  fact  is  attested  by  the 
charter  before  quoted  from  Kemble’s 
Codex  Diplomaticus,  vol.  ii.  p.  268,  and 
the  authorities  cited  below. § There  is 
some  discrepancy  as  to  the  date  of  the 
event.  Simeon  of  Durham  andEthel- 
weard  place  the  death  of  Edmund  and 
the  succession  of  Eadred,  a.d.  948. 
This  should  seem  inaccurate.  If  we 


* Athelstanus  vero  in  Cingestune,  id  est  in  regia  villa,  in  regem  levatur  et  honorifice 
ab  Athelmo  Dorubernensi  archiepiscopo  consecratur  : Chron.  Florent.  Wigorn.,  Thorpe, 
vol.  i.  p.  130.  Roger!  de  Wendover,  Coxe,  vol.  i.  385.  Henrici  Huntindon.  in  Savile, 
p.  354.  Turner’s  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  2,  p.  176.  Petrie’s  Historians,  p.  382. 

f A remarkably  interesting  memorial  of  this  ceremony  still  exists  in  the  British 
Museum — The  Coronation  Book  of  the  Kings  of  England,  upon  which,  from  the  days 
of  Athelstan,  our  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  took  the  oath  at  their  inauguration.  An 
illuminated  page  is  given  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Humphreys,  in  his  MSS.  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  book  is  most  fully  described  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
May,  1838,  p.  469.  “ No  one,”  says  Mr.  Holmes,  ” can  doubt  the  antiquity  assigned 

to  it ; that  it  did  belong  to  Athelstan,  the  grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  that  it 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  church  of  Dover  ; there  is  strong  prima  facie  evidence 
that  ill  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Margaret  of 
York,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  that  it  was  beheved  by 
her  to  have  been  used  at  the  coronation  of  former  kings  there  is  good  proof ; and  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  First  we  have  the  positive 
testimony  of  a contemporary,  the  well-known  antiquary  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes.”  This 
book  was  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  it  still  forms  part  of  his  library. 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner  conjectures  that  it  was  a present  from  Otho  Emperor  of  Germany, 
who  married  Athelstan’s  sister,  and  from  Mathilda  the  Empress  and  mother  of  Otho. 

:J:  Florent.  Wigorn.  Thorpe,  vol.  i.  132.  Petrie’s  Historians,  p.  386. 

§ Mox  proximus  hseres  Edredus  fratri  succedens  regnum  naturale  suscepit  et  17  kal. 
Septembris  [16  August]  die  Dominica  in  Cingestune  a S.  Odone  Dorubernensi  Archie- 
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follow  the  date  of  the  charter  it  would 
be  placed  a.d.  946 — “ Anno  Dominicse 
Incarnationis,  post  obitum  Eadmundi 
regis,&c. — Eadred  frater  ejus  electione 
optimatum  subrogatus,  &c.  &c.  rex  in 
villa  quas  dicitur  regis  Cyngestun,  iibi 
et  consecratio  peracta  est''  This  fixes 
the  date  of  the  year.  The  authorities 
cited  give  17  kalend.  Septembris 
[16  August]  as  the  day  of  the  month. 
That  Edred  had  been  consecrated  a.d. 
947  is  clear  from  another  charter, 
(Kemble,  vol.  ii.  p.  274),  where  the  text 
runs  — “ quamobrem  ego  Eadredus 
Rex  Anglorum  ceterarumque  gentium 
in  circuitu  persistentium  gubernator 
et  rector,”  &c.  The  date  of  the  month 
seems  not  fixed  with  equal  accuracy. 
Eadred  died  at  Erome  on  the  23rd 
November,  a.d.  955,  according  to 
Florence  of  Worcester,  a.d.  955,  956, 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  a.d.  957,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  in  .®thel- 
weard’s  Chronicle.  (AVilliam  of  Mal- 
mesbury, ed.  Hardy,  vol.  i.  page  232, 
note.)  Sir  F.  Palgrave’s  Anglo-Saxon 
Commonwealth  gives  the  date  thus— 
A.D.  955,  Edred  died  on  St.  Clement’s 
Day,  which  Lingard  follows. 

Edwy  or  Edwin  succeeded  to  the 
throne  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  at  least  it  is  so  as- 
sumed, but  his  age  is  as  uncertain  as 
his  name  (Turner’s  Anglo-Saxons, 
vol.  ii.  p.  232.)  That  he  was  conse- 
crated at  Kingston  by  Odo,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  there  seems  no  doubt, 
as  the  authorities  cited  show,’*'  with 
general  agreement  as  to  the  date,  a.d. 
955,  which  is  confirmatory  of  that  of 


the  death  of  Eadred.  Two  years  later 
the  Northumbrians  chose  Edgar  for 
their  king,  and  Edwy  retained  the 
south.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, A.D.  959. 

Edgar,  King  of  Mercia,  his  brother, 
succeeded,  being  about  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  has  obtained 
the  surname  of  the  Peaceful.  He  is 
one  of  the  monarchs  whose  corona- 
tion has  been  claimed  for  Kingston. 
In  considering  the  validity  of  that 
claim  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  be- 
fore the  reader  the  following  extract 
from  Lingard’s  History  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  269.  “It  will  excite  sur- 
prise,” says  Dr.  Lingard,  “ that  a prince 
of  this  character,  living  in  an  age 
which  attached  so  much  importance  to 
the  regal  unction,  should  have  per- 
mitted thirteen  years  of  his  reign  to 
elapse  before  he  was  crowned ; nor  is 
it  less  extraordinary  that  of  the  many 
historians  who  relate  the  circumstance, 
notone  has  thought  proper  to  assign  the 
reason.  The  ceremony  was  at  length 
performed  at  Bath  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnity, and  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  spectators.  May  11, 
A.D.  973.”  All  authorities  concur  in 
the  fact  that  Edgar  was  crowned  at 
Bath.  There  is  not  the  slightest  au- 
thority in  any  one  of  them  (if  we 
except  a doubtful  statement  in  Poly- 
dore  Vergil,  which,  in  such  a case,  is 
no  authority  at  all,)  to  warrant  the 
claim  of  Kingston.f 

With  reference  to  the  delay  of  his 
coronation,  it  will  have  been  seen  that 
Dr.  Lingard  remarks,  “ of  the  many 


piscopo  Rex  est  consecratus,  a.d.  946.  Florent.  Wigorn.  Jhorpe,  i.  p.  134;  Pal- 
grave's  Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth,  vol.  ii.  p.  249  ; Roger  de  Wendover,  Coxe,  vol.  i. 
399  ; Radulphi  de  Diceto,  Twysden,  vol.  i.  455  ; Ranulphi  Higdensi  Polychron, 
Gale,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

* a.d.  955.  Regis  autem  corpus  Wintoniam  defertur,  et  ab  ipso  abbate  Dunstano 
in  veteri  monasterio  sepulturae  honestissime  traditur,  cujus  fratruus,  clito  Eadwius 
regis  scilicet  Eadmundi  et  sanctae  ^Ifgivse  reginge  filius  monarchiam  imperii  suscepit 
et  eodem  anno  in  Cingestune  ab  Odone  Dorubernise  Archiepiscopo  rex  consecratus  est. 
Chron.  Florent.  Wigorn.  Thorpe,  vol.  i.  p.  136  ; Rogeri  de  Wendover  Flores  Hist. 
Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  404  ; Roger  de  Hoveden,  Savile,  p.  425  ; Radulf  de  Diceto,  Twysden, 
vol.  i.  455 ; Chron.  Johannis  Brompton,  Twysden,  vol.  i.  p.  862  ; Ranulph  Higden, 
Gale,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

f A.D.  973.  Rex  Angloi-um  pacificus  Eadgarus,  suse  setatis  anno  xxx°,  indictione 
prima,  quinto  idus  Maii  [11  Maii]  die  Pentecostes  a beatis  prse^ulibus  Dunstano  et 
Oswaldo,  eta  ceteris  totius  Anglise  antistitibus  in  civitate  Acamanni  benedicitur,  etcum 
maximo  honore  et  gloria  consecratur  et  in  regem  ungitur.  Chron.  Florent.  Wigorn. 
Thorpe,  vol.  i.  p.  142  ; Roger  de  Wendover,  Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  414  ; Chronica  de 
Mailros,  Gale,  i.  p.  150  ; Ranulph  Higden,  Gale,  vol.  ii.  264  ; William  of  Malmes- 
bury, Hardy,  vol.  i.  p.  255  ; Henrici  Huntindon,  Chron.  Savile,  356  ; Simeon  Dunelm. 
Twysden,  vol.  i.  162. 
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historians  who  relate  the  circumstance 
not  one  has  thought  proper  to  assign 
the  reason.”  How  far  such  direct  tes- 
timony may  be  wanting  is  matter  for 
inquiry.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  a note  to  his 
edition  of  Hoger  de  Wendover,  vol.  i. 
p.  414,  says,  “ The  writers  of  the  life 
of  St.  Dunstan  tell  us  that  Eadgar  was 
not  crowned  until  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  because  that  until  that  time 
his  penance  for  an  offence  upon  the 
person  of  a nun  was  not  complete.” 
So  that  some  notice  of  the  cause  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken. 

The  cause  in  fact  was  a brutal  in- 
dulgence of  lust,  a characteristic  of  his 
life,  which  not  even  the  favour  or 
charity  of  his  monachal  admirers  can 
conceal.  He  violated  a lady  of  noble 
birth,  who  had  assumed  the  veil  as  an 
expected  but  insufficient  protection. 
For  this  offence  he  was  vehemently  re- 
proved by  St.  Dunstan,  and  underwent 
a seven  years’  penance,  submitting, 
though  a king,  to  fast  and  to  forego  the 
wearing  of  his  crown  for  that  period. 
(Sharpe,  William  of  Malmesbury,  p. 
186  ; Hardy,  vol.  i.  p.  254.)  Edgar 
died  on  Thursday,  8th  July,  a.d.  975. 

Edward  the  Martyr  succeeded, 
according  to  general  testimony,  in  the 
same  year.  Radulf  de  Diceto  appears 
to  be  the  authority  for  the  fact  of  his 
being  crowned  at  Kingston^  which  has 
much  of  probability  in  its  favour.  He 
gives  the  date  a.d.  977.t  Edward  was 
murdered  at  Corfe  Castle,  March  18, 
A.D.  978.  His  remains  were  burnt 
and  his  ashes  buried  at  Wareham. 

Ethelred  succeeded,  and  was 
crowned  at  Kingston  on  the  Sunday 
next  after  Easter,  14tli  April,  a.d. 
978.  The  following  is  the  oath  ad- 
ministered to  the  King  by  Archbishop 
Dunstan  on  that  occasion  : — “ In  the 
name  of  the  most  holy  Trinity  I pro- 
mise first  that  the  Church  of  God  and 
all  Christian  people  shall  enjoy  true 
peace  under  my  government ; secondly, 
that  I will  prohibit  all  manner  of  ra- 


jfine  and  injustice  to  men  of  every  con- 
dition ; thirdly,  that  in  all  judgments 
I will  cause  equity  to  be  united  with 
mercy,  that  the  most  clement  God  may, 
through  his  eternal  mercy,  forgive  us 
all.  Amen.”  As  all  authorities  agree 
generally  in  this  statement,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  those  upon 
whom  it  is  founded.  Ethelred  was 
crowned  by  Archbishops  Dunstan  and 
Oswald  there  is  some  discrepancy 
as  to  the  year.  He  died  at  London, 
on  Monday,  23rd  April,  St.  George’s 
day,  A.D.  1016  (William  of  Malmes- 
bury, ed.  Hardy,  vol.  i.  p.  300),  and 
was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

He  was  succeded  by  Edmund  Iron- 
side, who  was  immediately  proclaimed 
king  by  the  citizens  of  London,  and 
crowned  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  at  the  same 
time  Canute  was  acknowledged  by  the 
thanes  of  Wessex  at  Southampton. 
All  authorities  appear  to  concur  in 
this.  The  claim  of  Kingston  has  no 
support  whatever.  The  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, Roger  de  Wendover,  and  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester,  are  silent  as  to  the 
place  ; but  Brompton  (Twysden,  vol.  i. 
p.  903)  and  Ralph  de  Diceto,  assert 
the  fact  of  Edmund  Ironside’s  corona- 
tion at  London,  by  Living,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Edmund  was  mur- 
dered A.D.  1016. 

With  him  closes  the  series  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  claimed  as  having  been 
crowned  at  Kingston.  The  reader  has 
now  before  him  the  authority  on  which 
the  claim  of  each  of  them  rests,  and 
can  judge  how  far  it  is  valid  or  the 
contrary.  For  my  own  part  I feel  in- 
clined to  allow  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  raise  a high  degree  of 
probability  in  favour  of — 

Edward  the  Elder,  a.d.  902. 
Athelstan,  a.d.  925. 

Edmund  the  Elder,  a.d.  940. 
Edred,  a.d.  946. 

Edwy  or  Edwin,  a.d.  955. 
Edward  the  Martyr,  a.d.  977 ; and 
Ethelred,  a.d.  978. 


* Is  not  this  the  seventh  year  of  his  penance,  since  thirteen  years  after  his  accession 
is  the  general  date  assigned  to  his  coronation  ? See  note  by  Mr.  Hardy,  Will,  of 
Malm.  i.  248,  and  Sharpe  p.  186. 

t “ Edwardus  regis  Edgari  films,  consecratus  est  a Dunstano  Dorobernensi  et  Os- 
waldo  Eboracensi  Archiepiscopis,  apud  Kingestune.” — Chron.  Twysden,  vol.  i.  p.  458. 
This  possibly  coincides  with  Osborn,  Vita  Dunstani,  and  Florence  of  Worcester. 

f Roger  de  Wendover,  Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  421  ; Florent.  Wigorn.  Chron.,  Thorpe, 
vol.  i.  p.  146  ; Hist.  Ingulphi,  Gale,  vol.  i.  p.  54;  Chronica  de  Mailros,  Gale,  vol.  i. 
p.  151  ; Twysden,  vol.  i.  pp.  160,  460,  877  ; Petrie’s  Anglo-Saxon  Cbi’on.  p,  398. 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI.  S 
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Within  three  quarters  of  a century 
the  little  town  of  Kingston  was  seven 
times  made  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
solemn  of  earthly  ceremonies.  It  would 
be  curious  to  discover  what  tie  of  pro- 
perty or  local  attachment  induced  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Alfred  to 
fix  upon  this  particular  spot  in  pre- 
ference to  Winchester,  the  acknow- 
ledged capital  of  their  paternal  king- 
dom. This  is  an  inquiry  which  we 
have  probably  now  no  means  of  an- 
swering ; but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  the  result  must  for  ever  make 
Kingston  venerable  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  trans- 
actions of  far  distant  ages,  and  love  to 
recognise  in  places  otherwise  perhaps 
of  little  interest  or  attractiveness  spots 
consecrated  by  deeds  of  valour  or  ge- 
nerosity, by  the  triumphs  of  law  or 
the  solemnities  of  freedom. 

The  stone  commonly  called  the  con- 
secration-stone which  has  been  lately 
inaugurated  at  Kingston  is  supported 
by  tradition,  and  by  the  analogy  of 
the  employment  of  stones  for  such 


purposes,  both  in  the  instance  of  the 
coronation  seat  of  our  sovereigns  to 
the  present  day,  and  possibly  also  in 
the  instance  of  the  Pope’s  chair. 

In  Manning  and  Bray’s  History  of 
Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  there  is  an  en- 
graving of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  ad- 
joining the  south  side  of  the  parochial 
church  of  Kingston,  in  which  “ were 
formerly  to  be  seen  the  portraits  of 
divers  of  the  Saxon  kings  that  have 
been  crowned  here,  and  also  that  of 
King  John,  of  whom  the  town  re- 
ceived its  first  charter.”  This  chapel  fell 
down  on  the  2nd  March,  a.d.  1729-30, 
and  with  it  perished  these  interesting 
works  of  monumental  art.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  no  society  exists 
with  funds  sufficient  to  obtain  accu- 
rate copies  of  such  of  these  ancient 
mural  paintings  as  time  and  church- 
wardens have  yet  spared,  important  as 
they  are  historically,  as  symbols  of  re- 
ligious faith,  and  as  materials  for  the 
history  of  British  art. 

Athenceum,  q -rr 

June  2,  1851. 
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THE  general,  indeed  well-nigh 
universal,  prevalence  of  the  study  of 
architecture  is  no  less  remarkable  as 
a distinctive  feature  in  the  present 
bent  and  tendency  of  the  public 
mind,  than  the  way  in  which  this 
study  is  pursued  is  itself  remarkable 
in  its  character  and  style.  We  speak 
with  special  reference  to  the  equally 
singular  and  unsatisfactory  fact,  that 
the  wide  diffusion  of  this  study  has 
hitherto  failed  altogether  to  be  ac- 
companied with  a commensurate  ad- 
vance in  architectural  science.  This 
but  too  plainly  indicates  an  unsound 
and  defective  system  of  study,  which 
in  its  turn,  with  equal  clearness, 
has  to  tell  of  guides,  and  aids, 
and  instructors  for  the  student,  all 
wanting  in  soundness  or  in  com- 
pleteness, or  in  botli  the  one  faculty 
and  the  other.  Such  assuredly  is  the 
case.  We  have  architects  in  happy 
abundance,  and  architecturalists  and 
arclntectural  societies,  and  architec- 


tural books  and  engravings ; but  these 
all,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  substi- 
tuted architectural  details  for  archi- 
tecture, and  they  accordingly  have 
been  content  to  work  retrogressively 
towards  the  relics  of  the  great  mediae- 
valists,  as  they  yet  remain  more  or 
less  perfect,  or  more  or  less  fallen  to 
ruin.  In  our  architectural  publi- 
cations details  are  all  and  everything, 
while  scarcely  less  manifold  in  both 
variety  and  number  than  the  arches 
and  windows  and  mouldings  of  which 
they  treat  are  these  publications  them- 
selves. But  where  walks  the  spirit 
of  this  grand  art  evoked  from  its 
long  deep  slumber,  and  again  en- 
dowed with  its  creative  energy  ? Where 
are  the  volumes  which  have  led  and 
yet  may  lead  students  of  architecture, 
whether  professionals  or  only  amateurs, 
upwards  from  the  components  and  de- 
tails of  edifices  to  the  great  principles 
whence  those  edifices  emanated,  and 
of  which  they  are  the  exponents — 
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volumes  which,  taking  their  stand  with 
mediseval  architecture  when  as  yet  it- 
self undeveloped,  have  searched  out 
in  their  native  depths  the  immutable 
elements  of  usefulness  and  truth  and 
beauty,  and  have  traced  them  working 
together  to  produce  the  architecture 
which  in  these  our  days  we  admire  and 
venerate,  and  fain  would  compre- 
hend and  practise  ? Mr.  Ruskin  has 
rendered  it  no  longer  possible  to  reply 
with  Echo  to  such  inquiries.  He  has 
taken  up  the  cause  of  architecture  as 
an  art.  Inverting  the  accepted  usage, 
and  commencing  with  philosophical 
research  into  those  deep,  broad  prin- 
ciples which  to  architecture  are  the 
very  concrete  of  its  foundations,  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  at  length  opened,  as  well 
to  architeptural  writers  as  students, 
the  only  channel  along  which  their 
course  can  be  conducted  with  pros- 
perity, and  can  terminate  in  success. 

We  rejoice  to  record  the  filling  up 
of  a void  in  architectural  literature  of 
a nature  so  serious  as  to  restrict  the 
onward  progress  of  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture itself ; and  it  is  to  us  a matter 
of  special  satisfaction  to  find  the  book 
we  have  needed  coming  from  a writer 
eminently  distinguished  alike  for  deep 
and  searching  observation  and  for  in- 
dependent and  masculine  originality — 
one  who  is  a master  as  well  in  elo- 
quence as  in  art.  It  was  well  that  the 
pen  should  be  held  by  a vigorous  hand 
when  its  office  should  be  to  determine 
and  set  forth  “ some  law  of  right  which 
we  may  apply  to  the  architecture  of 
the  world  and  of  all  time,  and  by  help 
of  which,  and  judgment  according  to 
which,  we  may  as  easily  pronounce 
whether  a building  is  good  or  noble 
as,  by  applying  a plumb-line,  whether 
it  be  perpendicular.”  And  strong  is 
the  hand  with  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
essayed  his  task  and  has  achieved  it. 
Yet  his  touch  is  delicate  as  firm  ; and 
the  breadth  and  earnest  expressiveness 
of  his  treatment  do  but  rival  its  grace- 
fulness ; while  his  imagery  is  ever  as 
richly  imaginative  as  in  application  it 
is  most  felicitous. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  architectural  works 
owe  their  origin  to  causes  altogether 
unlike  those  which  have  led  to  the 
production  of  other  treatises  on  the 
same  subject.  He  was  studying  art, 
not  architecture : art  as  expressed  in 
marble  or  on  canvas  by  the  painter  or 


the  sculptor.  He  had  already  written 
volumes  I.  and  II.  of  his  “ Modern 
Painters,”  and  was  now  deeply  engaged 
with  the  researches  and  the  studies 
requisite  for  completing  that  remark- 
able work,  when  he  discovered  that 
without  architecture  art  could  not  be 
completely  mastered  or  adequately 
treated.  Thus  was  he  led  to  this  study 
as  forming  an  essential  component  of 
art,  and  consequently  his  recognition 
of  the  true  character  of  architecture 
was  complete  while  yet  its  distinctive 
peculiarities  had  to  be  explored  and 
investigated.  He  began,  therefore,  at 
the  right  end ; he  was  first  animated 
with  the  very  spirit  of  architecture, 
and  then  set  about  tracing  out  its  work- 
ings ; he  had  already  felt  the  purpose 
of  this  great  art,  its  principles  and  its 
power,  before  he  looked  into  their  ap- 
plication in  the  details  of  its  creations. 
Hence,  in  a great  measure,  arises  the 
peculiar  originality  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
architectural  works,  and  not  their  ori- 
ginality only,  but  also  very  much  of 
their  importance  and  value. 

“ Since  first  the  dominion  of  man  was 
asserted  over  the  ocean,  three  thrones,  of 
mark  beyond  all  others,  have  been  set 
upon  its  sands : the  thrones  of  Tyre, 
Venice,  and  England.  Of  the  first  of 
these  great  powers  only  the  memory  re- 
mains : of  the  second,  the  ruin  ; the  third, 
which  inherits  their  greatness,  if  it  forget 
their  example,  may  be  led  through  prouder 
eminence  to  less  pitied  destruction. 

“ The  exaltation,  the  sin,  and  the 
punishment  of  Tyre  have  been  recorded 
for  us  in  perhaps  the  most  touching  words 
ever  uttered  by  the  prophets  of  Israel 
against  the  cities  of  the  stranger.  But 
we  read  them  as  a lovely  song ; and  close 
our  ears  to  the  sternness  of  their  warning  ; 
for  the  very  depth  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  has 
blinded  us  to  its  reality,  and  we  forget,  as 
we  watch  the  bleaching  of  the  rocks  be- 
tween the  sunshine  and  the  sea,  that  they 
were  once  ‘ as  in  Eden,  th^  garden  of  God.’ 

“ Her  successor,  like  her  in  perfection 
of  beauty,  though  less  in  endurance  of  do- 
minion, is  still  left  for  our  beholding  in 
the  final  period  of  her  decline  : a ghost 
upon  the  sands  of  the  sea,  so  weak,  so 
quiet,  so  bereft  of  all  but  her  loveliness, 
that  we  might  well  doubt,  as  we  watched 
her  faint  reflection  in  the  mirage  of  the 
lagoon,  which  was  the  city,  and  which  the 
shadow. 

“ I would  endeavour  to  trace  the  lines 
of  this  image  before  it  be  for  ever  lost, 
and  to  record,  as  far  as  I may,  the  warn- 
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ing  which  seems  to  me  to  be  uttered  by 
every  one  of  the  fast-gaining  waves  that 
beat,  like  passing  bells,  against  the  Stones 
OF  Venice/’  (p.  2.) 

Having  commenced  the  volume  be- 
fore us  with  these  eloquent  words,  our 
author  proceeds  to  show  how  in  Venice 
architecture  has  passed  through  the 
most  momentous  conditions  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  has  displayed  the  most 
expressive  phases  of  its  development, 
and  also  how  inseparably  the  history 
of  Venetian  architecture  is  associated 
with  that  of  “ this  strange  and  mighty 
city  ” itself.  Then  follows  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  the  necessary 
existence  of  some  law  of  right  and 
wrong  in  architecture,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  instituting  such  an  inquiry 
as  may  lead  to  its  establishment  and 
recognition.  To  this  inquiry,  together 
with  some  account  of  the  connection  of 
Venetian  architecture  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  other  parts  of  Europe,  Mr. 
Kuskin  devotes  his  first  volume,  which 
he  distinguishes  with  the  characteristic 
title  of  “ The  Foundations  a second 
volume,  he  tells  us,  we  may  expect 
will  contain  all  he  has  to  say  about 
Venice  itself. 

The  investigation  of  this  law  of  right 
and  wrong  in  architecture  naturally 
resolves  itself  into  two  branches,  which 
severally  comprehend  the  construction 
of  edifices  and  their  ornament,,  and  the 
law  itself  is  the  unquestioned  and  un- 
questionable rule  of  architectural  ex- 
cellence in  these  two  capacities.  This 
two-fold  excellence  Mr.  Euskin  desig- 
nates as  the  “ two  virtues  of  architec- 
ture,” and  of  these  virtues  he  asserts 
that  they  are  “ proper  subjects  of 
law,”  in  other  words,  the  manner  in 
which  buildings  perform  their  “com- 
mon and  necessary  work,  and  their 
conformity  with  universal  and  divine 
canons  of  loveliness — respecting  these 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  no  ambiguity ;” 
and  in  order  to  shake  off  all  doubt 
and  ambiguity  upon  this  matter,  and 
to  substitute  in  their  room  a clear, 
decisive,  absolutely  intuitive  faculty 
of  distinguishing  whatsoever  is  noble 
in  architecture  from  all  that  is  ignoble, 
we  have  but  to  “ permit  free  play  to 
our  natural  instincts,  to  remove  from 
those  instincts  the  artificial  restraints 
which  prevent  their  action,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  an  unaffected  and 
unbiassed  choice  between  right  and 
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wrong.”  Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of 
our  inquiry,  we  are  encouraged  to 
sweep  from  before  our  feet  all  the  ac- 
cumulated obstacles  and  restraints 
with  which  partiality,  prejudice,  im- 
perfect or  mistaken  apprehension,  and 
artificial  maxims  of  whatever  kind 
have  impeded  free  access  to  the  truth. 
Architecture  we  are  taught  to  regard 
as  a great  art.  All  true  art  we  know 
to  be  the  truthful  reflection  and  ex- 
pression of  nature,  and  so,  from  our 
own  natural  instincts  — from  them 
alone,  free  in  impulse  and  healthful  in 
action — we  have  to  deduce  the  law  of 
architectural  excellence.  Now  a law 
so  deduced  must  possess  high  authority 
— even  that  highest  and  most  com- 
manding of  all  authority  which  arises 
from  a clear  understanding  of  its  com- 
petence combined  with  an  unqualified 
recognition  of  its  justice.  Of  this  law 
the  enactments  are  matters  of  fact ; 
they  cannot  be  weakened  by  misap- 
prehension, or  explained  away  through 
ambiguity ; they  tell  us  what  excel- 
lence in  architecture  is,  not  what  it 
may  be  considered  to  be. 

“ We  have,  then,  two  qualities  of  build- 
ings for  subjects  of  separate  inquiry  : their 
action  and  aspect,  and  the  sources  of 
virtue  in  both ; that  is  to  say,  strength 
and  beauty,  both  of  these  being  less  ad- 
mired in  themselves,  than  as  testifying  the 
intelligence  or  imagination  of  the  builder. 

“ For  we  have  a worthier  way  of  look- 
ing at  human  than  at  divine  architecture  : , 
much  of  the  value  both  of  construction 
and  decoration,  in  the  edifices  of  men,  de- 
pends upon  our  being  led  by  the  thing 
produced  or  adorned  to  some  contempla- 
tion of  the  powers  of  mind  concerned  in 
its  creation  or  adornment.  We  are  not 
so  led  by  divine  work,  but  are  content  to 
rest  in  contemplation  of  the  thing  created. 

I wish  the  reader  to  note  this  especially  ; 
we  take  pleasure,  or  should  take  pleasure, 
in  architectural  construction  altogether  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  admirable  human 
intelligence  ; it  is  not  the  strength,  not 
the  size,  not  the  finish  of  the  work  which 
we  are  to  venerate ; rocks  are  always 
stronger,  mountains  always  larger,  all 
natural  objects  more  finished  : but  it  is 
the  intelligence  and  resolution  of  man  in 
overcoming  physical  difficulty  that  are  to 
be  the  source  of  our  pleasure  and  the  sub- 
ject of  our  praise.  And  again  in  decora- 
tion or  beauty,  it  is  less  the  actual  loveli- 
ness of  the  thing  produced,  than  the 
choice  and  invention  concerned  in  the 
production,  which  are  to  delight  us ; the 
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love  and  the  thoughts  of  the  workman  more 
than  his  work  : his  work  must  always  be 
imperfect,  but  his  thoughts  and  affections 
may  be  true  and  deep/'  (p.  38.) 

In  the  matter  of  strength  or  good 
construction,  when  we  speak  of  a 
building  as  well  built,  we  imply  much 
more  than  the  mere  fact  itself,  however 
important,  that  it  answers  its  purpose 
well,  for  really  it  is  not  well  built 
unless  it  answers  this  purpose  in  the 
simplest  and  also  the  most  effectual 
way,  and  without  any  over- expenditure 
of  means.  Here,  therefore,  is  made 
manifest  the  builder’s  intellect^  and  this 
intellect,  this  mental  energy,  in  the 
degree  that  it  is  displayed  and  dis- 
played suitably,  in  that  degree  does  it 
measure  the  true  constructive  virtue 
of  the  building — its  worth  as  actually 
and  essentially  well  constructed.  But 
intellect  alone  is  insufficient  to  endow 
a true  architect,  or  to  produce  a truly 
noble  edifice.  The  man  requires  more 
than  powers  of  thought,  reflection,  in- 
vention, more  than  skill,  presence  of 
mind,  perseverance,  courage,  and  dex- 
terity, and  in  his  works  tokens  of  other 
qualities  than  these  must  be  apparent. 
There  is  need  of  that  virtue  of  building 
through  which  the  builder  may  show 
his  affections  and  delights.  The  good 
construction  which  the  intellect  has 
given  needs  must  be  associated  with 
such  decoration  as  the  affections  alone 
can  give — we  must  have  warmth  as 
well  as  light.  Observe,  however,  “ it 
is  not  that  the  signs  of  his  affections 
which  man  leaves  upon  his  work  are 
indeed  more  ennobling  than  the  signs 
of  his  intelligence,”  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  expressions  of  his  in- 
telligence are  more  worthy,  as  elements 
of  excellence,  than  the  tokens  of  his 
affections ; “ but  it  is  the  balance  of 
both  whose  expression  we  need,  and 
the  signs  of  the  government  of  them 
all  by  conscience,  and  discretion,  the 
daughter  of  conscience.  So  then,  the 
intelligent  part  of  man  being  emi- 
nently, if  not  chiefly,  displayed  in  the 
structure  of  his  work,  his  affectionate 
part  is  to  be  shewn  in  its  decoration  ; 
and  that  decoration  may  be  indeed 
lovely  two  things  are  needed ; first, 
that  the  affections  be  vivid  and  honestly 
shewn,  secondly,  that  they  be  fixed  on 
the  right  things.”  “ And  the  right 
thing  to  be  liked  is  God’s  work,  which 
He  made  for  our  delight  and  con- 


tentment in  this  world ; and  all  noble 
ornamentation  is  the  expression  of  marCs 
delight  in  God's  work."  *Of  the  other 
quality  of  good  decoration,  that  with 
all  honesty  it  should  indicate  strong 
liking,  we  may  be  content  to  illustrate 
its  true  character  through  a single  ex- 
ample, that  of  the  architect  of  Bourges 
Cathedral,  who  “ liked  hawthorns  ; so 
he  has  covered  his  porch  with  hawthorn, 
it  is  a perfect  Niobe  of  May.  Never 
was  such  hawthorn ; you  would  try  to 
gather  it  forthwith  but  for  fear  of 
being  pricked.” 

Thus  far  have  we  sought  to  lead 
our  readers  to  a clear  and  full  under- 
standing of  the  object  with  which  Mr. 
Buskin  has  searched  out  and  recorded 
the  lessons  which  the  “ Stones  of  Ve- 
nice,” though  now  loosened  and  decay- 
stricken,  yet  have  power  to  teach,  and 
of  the  manner  also  in  which  he  has 
set  about  his  task ; and  his  own  words 
we  have  preferred  for  a great  part  to 
use,  because  we  desire  to  induce  those 
whose  eyes  may  rest  upon  what  we 
put  forth  themselves  to  turn  to  these 
pages  of  Mr.  Buskin,  and  we  know 
no  means  so  effectual  to  attract  them 
thither  as  the  perusal  of  such  pas- 
sages as  we  have  extracted  from  their 
copious  abundance.  We  now  must 
content  ourselves  to  rest  upon  the 
hope  that  the  case  in  the  matter  of 
architecture,  which  Mr.  Buskin  sub- 
mits to  the  judgment  of  our  natural 
instincts,  will  be  examined  by  our 
readers  in  the  very  words  with  which 
throughout  he  so  suitably  conducted 
it.  They  may,  if  they  will,  leave  ar- 
chitecture altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  nevertheless  they  will  find 
themselves  more  than  repaid  by  the 
excellence  of  the  sentiments,  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  the  thoughts,  and  the 
nobleness  of  the  language.  But  if  ar- 
chitecture really  be  their  pursuit,  if 
they  desire  in  very  deed  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  promptly  recognising  its 
power,  and  discerning  its  virtues,  and 
would  know  them  well  and  feel  them 
deeply,  then  to  them  this  noble  lan- 
guage, these  thoughts  so  richly  beau- 
tiful, these  sentiments  so  excellent, 
will  but  serve  to  multiply  the  attract- 
iveness, and  to  enhance  the  intrinsic 
value,  of  an  Architectural  Treatise 
which  is  as  superior  to  any  and  every 
kindred  production  as  it  differs  widely 
from  them  all.  We  can  well  imagine 
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such  persons  * passing  on  delightedly 
from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  pausing 
for  careful  reflection,  or  sometimes 
studying  again  what  can  scarcely  be 
fully  grasped  at  a single  perusal.  The 
general  division  of  architecture  into 
walls,  roofs,  and  apertures,  will  at  once 
introduce  them  to  more  full  essays  on 
the  wall-base,  the  wall-veil,  or  the 
mass  or  body  of  the  structure,  and  the 
wall-cornice,  its  crowning  member ; 
the  pier-base  follows,  then  the  shaft, 
then  the  capital ; the  next  group  of 
chapters  is  formed  by  the  arch- line, 
the  arch-masonry,  and  the  arch-load  ; 
and  these  introduce  other  chapters  on 
the  roof,  the  roof-cornice,  the  buttress, 
the  form  of  aperture,  the  filling  of 
aperture,  and  the  protection  of  aper- 
ture ; after  which  a chapter  on  super- 
imposition concludes  the  first  division 
of  the  subject — on  “ good  construc- 
tion.” Of  each  and  all  of  these  chap- 
ters we  say,  read  them.  Do  you  ask 
for  an  example  of  what  they  contain  ? 
Hear  the  author  upon  towers  : 

“ There  must  be  no  light-headedness  in 
your  noble  tower : impregnable  founda- 
tion, wrathful  crest,  with  the  vizor  down, 
and  the  dark  vigilance  seen  through  the 
clefts  of  it ; not  the  filigree  crown  or  em- 
broidered cap.  No  towers  are  so  grand 
as  the  square- browed  ones,  with  massy 
cornices  and  rent  battlements  : next  to 
these  come  the  fantastic  towers,  with  their 
various  forms  of  steep  roof,  the  best,  not 
the  cone,  but  the  plain  gable  thrown  very 
high  ; last  of  all  in  my  mind  (of  good 
towers),  those  with  spires  or  crowns, 
though  these,  of  course,  are  fittest  for  ec- 
clesiastical purposes  and  capable  of  the 
richest  ornament ....  But  in  all  of  them 
this  I believe  to  be  a point  of  chief  neces- 
sity,— that  they  shall  seem  to  stand,  and 
verily  shall  stand,  in  their  own  strength  ; 
not  by  help  of  buttresses  nor  artful  balan- 
cings on  this  side  and  on  that.  Your  noble 
tower  must  need  no  help,  must  be  sus- 
tained by  no  crutches,  must  give  place  to 
no  suspicion  of  decrepitude.  Its  office 
may  be  to  withstand  war,  look  forth  for 
tidings,  or  to  point  to  heaven  ; but  it 
must  have  in  its  own  walls  strength  to  do 
this  ; it  is  to  be  itself  a bulwark,  not  to 
be  sustained  by  other  bulwarks ; to  rise 
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and  look  forth,  ‘ the  tower  of  Lebanon 
that  looketh  toward  Damascus,’  like  a 
stern  sentinel,  not  like  a child  held  up  in 
its  nurse’s  arms.  A tower  may,  indeed, 
have  a kind  of  buttress,  a projection,  or 
subordinate  tower  at  each  of  its  angles  : 
but  these  are  to  its  main  body  like  the 
satellites  to  a shaft,  joined  with  its  strength, 
and  associated  in  its  uprightness,  part  of 
the  tower  itself : exactly  in  the  proportion 
in  which  they  lose  their  massive  unity  with 
its  body,  and  assume  the  form  of  true 
buttress-walls  set  on  at  its  angles,  the 
tower  loses  its  dignity.”  (p.  200.) 

The  towers  of  Lincoln  are  nobly 
angle -turreted ; hence  their  vast  su- 
periority over  the  buttressings  at 
York.  Of  towers,  the  work  of  our 
own  times,  Mr.  Scott’s  fine  composi- 
tion for  Hamburgh  occupies  the  fore- 
most rank;  he  has,  however,  unhap- 
pily set  decided  buttresses  at  its  angles ; 
had  he  expanded  these  angles  into 
turrets  instead  of  flanking  them  with 
buttresses,  of  spired  towers  this  might 
have  claimed  a proud  place  among  the 
most  perfect  in  existence. 

Of  the  second  part  of  the  volume, 
upon  “ Ornament,  its  material,  treat- 
ment, and  disposition,”  our  space  con- 
strains us  to  speak  in  a single  sen- 
tence ; we  do  so  in  pronouncing  it  in 
all  respects  admirable  in  itself,  and  a 
most  worthy  companion  to  the  chap- 
ters on  “good  construction”  which  pre- 
cede it.  A single  extract  likewise 
must  suffice  to  exemplify  this  division 
of  the  volume ; its  value  in  that  capa- 
city needs  no  comment : 

” The  especial  condition  of  true  orna- 
ment is  that  it  be  beautiful  in  its  place, 
and  no  where  else,  and  that  it  aid  the 
effect  of  every  portion  of  the  building  over 
which  it  has  influence  ; that  it  does  not, 
by  its  richness,  make  other  parts  bald,  or, 
by  its  delicacy,  make  other  parts  coarse. 
Every  one  of  its  qualities  has  reference  to 
its  place  and  use  ; and  it  is  fitted  for  its 
service  by  what  vwuld  be  faults  afnd  defi- 
ciencies if  it  had  no  especial  duty.  Or- 
nament, the  servant,  is  often  formal, 
where  sculpture,  the  master,  would  have 
been  free ; the  servant  is  often  silent, 
where  the  master  would  have  been  elo- 


* That  with  certain  professional  architects  and  their  admirers  and  followers  this 
work  may  find  no  favour,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  learn  : its  views  differ  far  too 
widely  to  admit  of  its  exciting  in  them  any  other  sentiments  than  those  of  hostility,  or 
perhaps  of  ridicule.  Mr.  Ruskin  can  bear  this  : and  since  we  must  shrink  from  archi- 
tectural sympathy  with  these  persons  until  they  have  become  altered  men,  we  can 
endure  it  also. 
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quent ; or  hurried,  where  the  master  would 
have  been  serene.’'  P.  232. 

And  now  in  bringing  to  a close  our 
notice  of  this  truly  important  and  va- 
luable work,  we  find  that  several  points 
upon  which  we  had  designed  to  offer 
some  remarks  must  of  necessity  be 
treated  by  us  after  the  same  manner 
as  the  chapters  upon  Ornament, — our 
observations,  that  is  to  say,  must  be 
compressed  almost  if  not  actually  into 
so  many  single  sentences. 

The  architectural  student  will  do 
well  to  learn  from  Mr.  Ruskin  to  re- 
pudiate all  the  empty  conventionalisms 
and  heartless  systems  which  hitherto 
have  encompassed  him  like  a mist,  and 
in  their  stead  to  make  nature  his  rule 
of  excellence,  and  the  works  of  nature 
his  model  for  study  : thus  he  may 
become  a true  artist,  and,  as  such,  a 
worthy  architect  also.  Here  lies  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  strength,  even  in  his  love  of 
nature,  a love  as  discriminating  as  it 
is  profound,  and  in  his  no  less  fervent 
or  less  judicious  love  of  art,  which 
latter  affection  with  him  is  at  once 
purified  and  elevated,  because  he  loved 
nature  first,  and  because  he  still  loves 
nature  best. 

There  is  another  twofold  lesson 
taught  by  Mr.  Ruskin  after  his  own 
powerful  manner,  which  all  who  love 
and  who  study  architecture  will  do 
well  carefully  to  learn.  It  is,  that 
there  exists  no  necessary  association 
whatsoever,  nothing  at  all  of  inherent 
sympathy,  between  the  degraded  and 
degrading  Romanism  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  and  their  glo- 
rious architecture ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  arts,  and  architecture 
as  a true  art,  are  to  Christianity  in  its 
purity,  to  “ the  faith  as  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,”  faithful  and  precious 
ministers,  the  loss  of  whose  services  no 
substitute  can  make  good.  A mis- 
chievous endeavour  to  insinuate  popery 
through  the  prevailing  leaning  towards 
mediaeval  architecture  has  found  re- 
sponsive encouragement  from  a certain 
sickly  affectation  of  Romish  phrases 
and  usages  and  accessories ; and  the 
idea  has  hence  prevailed,  either  that 
ecclesiastical  architecture  is  itself  iden- 
tified in  spirit  with  Romanist  super- 
stition, or  that  in  architecture  the 
Christian  essence  is  symbolised  by  cer- 
tain accessorial  decorations.  It  is  full 
time  to  arise  and  open  our  eyes  to 


the  plain  truth  in  these  matters ; it  is 
full  time  to  shake  ofi’  what  on  the  one 
hand  would  be,  but  for  the  seriousness 
of  the  interests  involved,  the  most  fan- 
tastic folly,  and  on  the  other  hand  is 
assuredly  an  unhappy  delusion.  Ar- 
chitecture owes  to  Romanism  its  de- 
gradation only.  To  Christianity  ar- 
chitecture may  be  a potent  auxiliary. 

“ The  corruption  of  all  architecture,” 
says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “ especially  ecclesiasti- 
cal, corresponded  with  and  marked  the 
state  of  religion  over  all  Europe,  the  pe- 
culiar degradation  of  the  Romanist  super- 
stition, and  of  public  morality  in  conse- 
quence, which  brought  about  the  Reforma- 
tion. Against  the  corrupted  papacy  there 
arose  two  great  divisions  of  adversaries, 
Protestants  in  Germany  and  England,  Ra- 
tionalists in  France  and  Italy  ; the  one 
requiring  the  purification  of  religion,  the 
other  its  destruction.  The  Protestant 
kept  the  religion,  but  cast  aside  the  here- 
sies of  Rome,  and  with  them  her  arts,  by 
which  last  rejection  he  injured  his  own 
character,  cramped  his  intellect  in  refus- 
ing to  it  one  of  its  noblest  exercises,  and 
materially  diminished  his  influence.  It 
may  be  a serious  question  *how  far  the 
pausing  of  the  Reformation  has  been  a 
consequence  of  this  error.  The  Ration- 
alist kept  the  arts,  but  cast  aside  the  reli- 
gion. This  rationalistic  art  is  the  art 
commonly  called  Renaissance.  . . . In- 
stant degradation  followed  in  every  direc- 
tion— a flood  of  folly  and  hypocrisy.” 
p.  23. 

In  these  times  it  seems  a positive 
duty  to  repeat  one  other  passage, 
which  is  separated  from  the  foregoing 
by  a few  pages  only. 

“ I said  the  Protestant  had  despised 
the  arts,  and  the  Rationalist  corrupted 
them.  But  what  has  the  Romanist  done 
meanwhile } He  boasts  that  it  was  the 
papacy  which  raised  the  arts  : why  could 
it  not  support  them  when  it  was  left  to  its 
own  strength  ? How  came  it  to  yield  to 
the  classicalism  which  was  based  on  infi- 
delity, and  to  oppose  no  barrier  to  inno- 
vations which  have  reduced  the  once 
faithfully  conceived  imagery  of  its  worship 
to  stage  decoration  ? Shall  we  not  rather 
find  that  Romanism,  instead  of  being  a 
promoter  of  the  arts,  has  never  shewn  it- 
self capable  of  a single  great  conception 
since  the  separation  of  Protestantism  from 
its  side?  So  long  as,  corrupt  though  it 
might  be,  no  clear  witness  had  been  borne 
against  it,  so  that  it  still  included  in  its 
ranks  a vast  number  of  faithful  Christians, 
so  long  its  arts  were  noble.  But  the 
witness  was  borne — the  error  made  appa- 
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rent ; and  Rome,  refusing  to  hear  the  tes- 
timony or  forsake  the  falsehood,  has  been 
struck  from  that  instant  with  an  intellec- 
tual palsy,  which  has  not  only  incapaci- 
tated her  from  any  further  use  of  the  arts, 
which  once  were  her  ministers,  but  has 
made  her  worship  the  shame  of  its  own 
shrines,  and  her  worshippers  their  de- 
stroyers.’' P.  34. 

We  must  resolutely  close  the  volume. 
We  therefore  merely  admonish  those 
whose  “ weak  sentimentalism  ” en- 
dangers their  “ being  lured  into  the 
Romanist  church  by  the  glitter  of  it, 
like  larks  into  a trap  hy  broken  glass” 
that  they  omit  not  to  read  and  to  re- 
flect upon  Mr.  Ruskin’s  twelfth  Ap- 
pendix, on  “ Romanist  Modern  Art.” 

We  rejoice  to  observe  (see  p.  215) 
that  with  respect  to  the  use  of  paint 
in  architecture  Mr.  Ruskin’s  opinions 
closely  resemble  our  own.  He  must 
pardon  us  if  at  the  same  time  we  ex- 
press our  regret  at  his  having  bestowed 
upon  the  architecture  of  his  native 
land  so  limited  a portion  of  his  at- 
tention and  regard. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  illustrated  his  vo- 
lume with  numerous  characteristic 
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examples,  engraved  in  every  instance 
from  his  own  original  drawings : a 
series  of  larger  and  more  elaborate  en- 
gravings he  is  publishing  in  a separate 
form.  The  engravings  which  accom- 
pany or  are  incorporated  with  the  text 
are  amply  suflacient  to  fulfil  their  pur- 
pose. They  are  clever,  appropriate, 
expressive,  and  concerning  their  truth 
and  accuracy  there  can  be  no  question. 
To  some  it  may  perhaps  be  objected 
that  they  add,  without  suflicient  benefit, 
to  the  costliness  of  the  volume.  This 
matter  of  costliness,  indeed,  forms  the 
only  serious  drawback  from  our  un- 
qualified satisfaction  with  the  work. 
Not  that  the  price  is  too  high  for  such 
a volume,  and  one  so  “ got  up,”  but 
that  such  a price  renders  its  sale  of 
necessity  comparatively  limited,  and  so 
very  seriously  impedes  the  realising 
that  vast  benefit  which  it  is  competent 
to  produce.  This  is  a book  which 
ought  to  be  in  everybody’s  hands; 
everybody,  however,  cannot  pay  two 
guineas  for  it.  May  we  hope  after  a 
while  to  congratulate  our  readers  on 
the  appearance  of  an  edition  adapted 
to  the  very  widest  circulation  ? 


THE  STORY  OF  NELL  GWYN. 


RELATED  BY  PETER  CUNNINGHAM. 


Chap.  VIII. 


Nelly  in  real  mourning,  and  outlawed  for  debt— Death  of  Otway,  tutor  to  her  son— James  II. 
pays  her  debts— The  King’s  kindness  occasions  a rumour  that  Nelly  has  gone  to  mass— 
The  rumour  without  foundation — Her  intimacy  with  Dr.  Tenison,  then  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s 
in  the  Fields,  and  Dr.  Lower  the  celebrated  physician— She  sends  for  Tenison  in  her  last 
illness— Her  death  and  contrite  end— Her  will  and  last  request  of  her  son— Her  funeral— 
Tenison  preaches  her  funeral  sermon — False  account  of  the  sermon  cried  by  hawkers  in  the 
streets— The  sermon  used  as  an  argument  at  court  against  Tenison’s  promotion  to  the  see 
of  Lincoln— Queen  Mary’s  defence  of  Tenison  and  Nelly— Her  son  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s— 
Eleanor  Gwyn  and  Harriet  Mellon  not  altogether  unlike — Various  portraits  of  Nelly- 
Further  anecdotes  of  Nelly— Conclusion. 


IT  was  no  fictitious  mourning,  for 
tbe  Cham  of  Tartary  or  a Prince  of 
France,  which  Nelly  and  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth  were  both  wearing  in  the 
spring  of  1685.  Each  had  occasion, 
though  on  very  different  grounds,  to 
lament  the  merry  and  dissipated 
monarch  so  suddenly  removed  from 
his  gorgeous  chambers  at  Whitehall  to 
the  cold  damp  vaults  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  was  at  this  period,  if  not  on 
other  occasions,  that  Nelly  must  have 


called  to  mind  Shirley’s  noble  song, 
which  old  Bowman  used  to  sing  to 
King  Charles : 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate  ; 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  Kings. 

. Lely  should  have  painted  Nelly  in 
her  mourning ; but  the  delicate  hand 
which  drew  with  so  much  grace  the 
Beauties  of  King  Charles  the  Second’s 
Court,  and  Nelly  with  her  lamb 
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among  them,  was  lying  torpid  in  the 
vaults  of  the  church  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  the  painters  who  succeeded  him, 
Wissing,  Kneller,  and  Verelst,had  little 
skill  in  transferring  from  life  to  canvass 
those  essential  graces  of  expression 
which  Lely  caught  so  inimitably  in  his 
La  Belle  Hamilton  and  his  Madame 
Gwyn.* * * § 

While  her  grief  was  still  fresh,  Nelly 
had  occasion  to  remember  the  friend 
she  had  lost.  The  King’s  mistresses, 
as  Nelly  herself  informs  us,  were  ac- 
counted but  ill  paymasters,  for  the 
King  himself  was  often  at  a loss  for 
money,  and  the  ladies  were,  we  may 
safely  suppose,  generally  in  advance  of 
the  allowances  assigned  them.  The 
“ gold  stuff”  was  indeed  scarcer  than 
ever  with  Nelly  in  the  spring  of  the 
ear  in  which  the  King  died,  and  we 
now  what  became  of  at  least  some 
of  her  plate  only  a year  before.  “ The 
bill  is  very  dear,”  she  says,  “ to  boil 
the  plate ; but  necessity  hath  no  law.” 
What  was  to  be  done  ? tradesmen  were 
pressing  with  their  bills,  and  the  ap- 
prentices who  would  at  once  have  re- 
leased “Protestant  Nelly”  from  their 
own  books  had  no  control  over  those 
of  their  masters ; so  Nelly,  if  not  ac- 
tually arrested  for  debt  in  the  spring 
of  1685,  was  certainly  outlawed  for 
the  non-payment  of  certain  bills,  for 
which  some  of  her  tradespeople,  since 
the  death  of  the  King,  had  become 
perseveringly  clamorous. 

Nelly’s  resources  at  this  period  were 
slender  enough.  In  the  King’s  life- 
time, and  after  Prince  Rupert’s  death, 
she  had  paid  to  Peg  Hughes  the  actress 
and  her  daughter  Ruperta,  as  much  as 
4,520Z.  “ for  the  great  pearl  necklace  ” 
which  she  wears  in  so  many  of  her 
portraits.|  This  would  now  probably 
pass  to  the  neck  of  another  mistress 
(such  is  the  lottery  of  life  and  jewels,) 
perhaps  to  that  of  Katherine  Sedley, 


Countess  of  Dorchester;  but  Nelly 
would  not  care  much  about  this  : it 
went  more  to  her  heart  to  hear  that 
during  her  own  outlawry  for  debt  her 
old  friend  Otway,  the  tutor  to  her  son, 
the  poet,  whose  writings  she  must  have 
loved,  had  died  of  starvation,  without 
a sympathizing  Nelly  near  at  hand  to 
relieve  the  wants  which  she  herself  was 
now  feeling  in  common  with  the  great 
dramatist.]; 

It  was  Nelly’s  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, never  to  be  without  a friend 
willing  and  able  to  assist  her.  The 
new  fong  had  not  forgotten  the 
dying  request  of  his  only  brother, 
“ Don’t  let  poor  Nelly  starve  : ” above 
all  he  had  not  forgotten  Nelly’s  con- 
duct during  that  hard  period  of  his 
life  when  the  bill  for  excluding  his 
succession  to  the  Crown  was  pushed 
in  both  houses  with  a warmth  and 
animosity  which  augured  indifferently 
for  his  obtaining  the  Crown  to  which  he 
was  entitled.  James,  though  in  trouble 
himself — Monmouth  had  landed  at 
Lyme  and  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  was 
not  yet  fought — found  time  in  the 
midst  of  his  anxieties  to  remember 
the  wants  of  “pretty  witty  Nell the 
secret  service  expenses  of  the  King 
(only  recently  brought  to  light)  ex- 
hibiting a payment  to  Richard  Graham, 
Esq.  of  729Z.  26‘.  Sc?,  “to  be  by  him 
paid  over  to  the  several  tradesmen, 
creditors  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwyn,  in  satis- 
faction of  their  debts  for  which  the 
said  Ellen  stood  outlawed.”§ 

But  this  was  not  the  only  way  in 
which  James  exhibited  his  regard  for 
Nelly,  and  his  remembrance  of  a bro- 
ther to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  he  relieved 
Nelly  from  her  outlawry,  two  addi- 
tional payments  of 500?.  each  were  made 
to  her  by  way  of  royal  bounty ; and 
two  years  afterwards  the  same  book 
of  accounts  records  a payment  to  Sir 


* The  view  of  Covent  Garden,  in  the  accompanying  plate,  has  been  drawn  under 
ray  directions  from  all  the  best  engravings  and  pictures  known.  The  garden  wall  of 
Bedford  House  in  the  Strand  exhibits  the  first  Covent  Garden  Market — in  the  reign  of 
Charles  only  a few  stalls. 

Warburton’s  Prince  Rupert,  hi.  558. 

X Otway  died  14  April,  1685 — 

Then  for  that  cub,  her  son  and  heir, 

Let  him  remain  in  Otway’s  care. 

Satire  on  Nelly,  Harl.  MS.  7319,  fol.  135. 

§ Secret  Service  Expenses  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  (printed  Jor  the  Camden 
Society),  p.  109. 

Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  XXXVI.  T 
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Stephen  Fox  of  1256Z.  Os.  2c?.  for  so 
much  by  him  paid  to  Sir  Robert  Clay- 
ton, the  alderman  and  great  city  mer- 
chant, in  full  of  3774?.  25.  6c?.  for  re- 
deeming the  mortgages  to  Sir  John 
Musters,  of  Beskwood  Park,  for  settling 
the  same  for  life  upon  Mrs.  Ellen 
Gwyn,  “ and  after  her  death  upon  the 
Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  his  issue 
male,  with  the  reversion  in  the  crown.”* * * § 
Beskwood  Park  is  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  on  the  borders  of  merry 
Sherwood,  and  was  long  an  appurte- 
nance to  the  crown,  eagerly  sought  for 
by  royal  favourites.  Whether  it  re- 
mains in  the  possession  of  the  present 
Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  as  the  descendant 
of  Nelly,  I am  not  aware. 

James’s  kindness  to  pretty  vutty 
Nell,  and  his  known  design  of  recon- 
ciling the  nation  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  gave  rise  to  a rumour,  perpe- 
tuated by  Evelyn  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
Nelly  at  this  time  “ was  said  to  go  to 
mass.”  Evelyn  records  her  rumoured 
conversion  in  the  same  brief  entry 
with  that  of  Dryden.  “ Such  prose- 
lytes,” he  adds,  “ were  of  no  great  loss 
to  the  church.”  f The  rumour,  how- 
ever, was  untrue.  Nelly  was  firm  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  so  firm  indeed 
that  her  adherence  to  the  fiiith  of  our 
fathers  is  one  of  the  marked  charac- 
teristics of  her  life. 

Some  strict  disciplinarians  of  the 
church  will  hear  perhaps  with  a smile  of 
incredulity  that  Nell  Gwyn  was  trou- 
bled at  any  time  wfith  a thought  about 
religion.  But  their  smile  would  be 
at  least  uncharitable.  Nelly  doubtless 
had  her  days  and  moments  of  re- 
morse; and,  though  her  warmth  in 
the  cause  of  Protestantism  may  in 
the  first  instance  have  been  strength- 
ened by  her  hatred  to  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  known  as  the  advocate  of 
another  religion,  yet  the  friendship 
so  good  a man  as  Tenison  is  proved 
to  have  had  for  her  is  surely  a suffi- 
cient answer  to  any  accusation  that 
her  faith  was  infirm  or  her  repent- 
ance insincere. 
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know  so  little  of  the  lifepf  Archbishop 
Tenison.  He  seems  to  have  risen  into 
importance  about  the  year  1680,  when 
he  was  recommended  by  Tillotson  to 
the  vacant  living  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields,  in  London,  then  an  exten- 
sive parish,  where,  as  Baxter  described 
it,  “ neighbours  lived  like  Americans, 
without  hearing  a sermon  for  many 
years.”  Tenison  filled  his  cure  at  St. 
Martin’s  with  so  much  courage,  toler- 
ation, and  discretion,  in  the  worst  days 
of  the  church,  that  few  except  the  ex- 
treme partisans  of  popery  have  been 
found  to  quarrel  with  his  ministry.| 
It  was  as  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s,  in  which 
parish  Pall  Mall  is  situated,  that  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Nell  Gwyn,  per- 
haps, as  I suspect  in  the  first  instance, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Lower, 
then  the  most  celebrated  physician  in 
London.  § Dr.  Lower  was  a sturdy 
Protestant,  and  one,  as  King  James  was 
known  to  observe,  “that  did  him  more 
mischief  than  a troop  of  horse.”  He  was 
often  with  Nelly,  and,  as  Kennet  had 
heard  from  Tenison’s  own  lips,  “would 
pick  out  of  her  all  the  intrigues  of  the 
Court  of  King  Charles  11.”  Nor  was  his 
faith  insincere,  evincing  as  he  did  his  re- 
gard for  his  religion  by  the  bequest  of 
a thousand  pounds  to  the  French  and 
Irish  Protestants  in  or  near  London.  j| 

But  the  visits  of  Lower  to  Nelly 
were  not  for  gossip  only.  She  was 
now  far  from  well,  and  her  complaints 
were  put  into  rhyme  by  the  malicious 
pen  of  Sir  George  Etherege.  There 
is,  however,  little  wit  in  this  instance, 
and  just  as  little  truth  in  the  malice  of 
the  author  of  “ The  Man  of  Mode.” 
One  line  however  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded,— 

Send  Dr.  Burnet  to  me  or  I die. 

It  was  time  indeed  for  Nelly  to  send 
for  some  one.  Burnet  had  attended 
Rochester,  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  the 
great  Lord  Russell.  Tenison  had 
attended  Thynne,  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong, and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
Tenison  was  sent  for  and  attended 
Nelly. 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 


* Secret  Service  Expenses,  p.  167. 

t Evelyn,  19  January,  1685-6. 

X Compare  Burnet  in  his  History  with  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes,  and  Burnet’s  own 
account  of  Tenison  to  King  William  in  Romney’s  Diary,  ii.  283.  See  also  Evelyn’s 
Memoirs  for  a high  character  of  Tenison. 

§ Burnet,  ii.  284,  ed.  1823. 

!l  Kennet’s  note  ia  Wood’s  Ath.  Ox,  ed.  Bliss,  iv.  299. 
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1851.]  By  Peter  OunningJuim,  Chapter  VIII. 


She  now  made  her  will,  and  to  the 
following  effect : — 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Ellen 
Gwynne,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-fields,  and  county  of  Middlesex,  spin- 
ster, this  9th  day  of  July,  anno  Domini 
1687,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, and  do  revoke  all  former  wills. 
First,  in  hopes  of  a joyful  resurrection,  I 
do  recommend  myself  whence  I came,  my 
soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  and 
my  body  unto  the  earth,  to  be  decently 
buried,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors, 
hereinafter  named  ; and  as  for  all  such 
houses,  lands,  tenements,  offices,  places, 
pensions,  annuities,  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  in  England,  Ireland,  or  else- 
where, wherein  I,  or  my  heirs,  or  any  to 
the  use  of,  or  in  trust  for  me  or  my  heirs, 
hath,  have,  or  may  or  ought  to  have,  any 
estate,  right,  claim  or  demand  whatsoever, 
of  fee-simple  or  freehold,  I give  and  de- 
vise the  same  all  and  wholly  to  my  dear 
natural  son,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  St. 
Alban’s,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body ; 
and  as  for  all  and  all  manner  of  my  jewels, 
plate,  household  stufl^'  goods,  chattels, 
credits,  and  other  estate  whatsoever,  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  same,  and  every 
part  and  parcel  thereof,  to  my  executors 
hereafter  named,  in,  upon,  and  by  way  of 
trust  for,  my  said  dear  son,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  and  to  and 
for  his  and  their  own  sole  use  and  peculiar 
benefit  and  advantage,  in  such  manner  as 
is  hereafter  expressed  ; and  I do  hereby 
constitute  the  Right|Hon.  Lawrence  Earl 
of  Rochester,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer,  Knight,  his  Majesty’s  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Sidney, 
Esq.  to  be  my  executors  of  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  desiring  them  to  please 
to  accept  and  undertake  the  execution 
hereof,  in  trust  as  afore-mentioned ; and 
I do  give  and  bequeath  to  the  several  per- 
sons in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed 
the  several  legacies  and  sums  of  money 
therein  expressed  or  mentioned ; and  my 
further  will  and  mind,  and  anything  above 
notwithstanding,  is,  that  if  my  said  dear 
son  happen  to  depart  this  natural  life 
without  issue  then  living,  or  such  issue 
die  without  issue,  then  and  in  such  case, 
all  and  all  manner  of  my  estate  above  de- 
vised to  him,  and  in  case  my  said  natural 
son  die  before  the  age  of  one-and-twenty 
years,  then  also  all  my  personal  estate  de- 
vised to  my  said  executors  not  before 
then  by  my  said  dear  son  and  his  issue, 
and  my  said  executors,  and  the  executors 
or  administrators  of  the  survivor  of  them, 
or  by  some  of  them  otherwise  lawfully 
and  firmly  devised  or  disposed  of,  shall 
remain,  go,  or  be  to  my  said  executors, 


their  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators 
respectively,  in  trust  of  and  for  answering, 
paying  and  satisfying  all  and  every  and 
all  manners  of  my  gifts,  legacies  and  direc- 
tions that  at  any  time  hereafter,  during 
my  life,  shall  be  by  me  anywise  mentioned 
or  given  in  or  by  any  codicils  or  schedule 
to  be  hereto  annexed.  And  lastly,  that 
my  said  executors  shall  have,  all  and  every 
of  them,  100/.  a-piece,  of  lawTul  money, 
in  consideration  of  their  care  and  trouble 
herein,  and  furthermore,  all  their  several 
and  respective  expenses  and  charges  in 
and  about  the  execution  of  this  my  will. 
In  witness  of  all  which,  I hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written.  E.  G. 

Signed,  sealed,  puhlished  and  declared, 
in  the  presence  of  us,  who  at  the  same 
time  subscribe  our  names,  also  in  her 
presence. 

Lucy  Hamilton  Sandys,  Edward  Wy- 
borne,  John  Warner,  William  Scarborough, 
James  Booth. 

To  this,  three  months  later,  was 
added  a codicil  and  last  request,  written 
on  a separate  sheet  of  paper,  and 
called : — 

The  last  request  of  Mrs.  Elleri^  Gwynn  to 

his  Grace  the  Duke  of  St.  Albards,  made 

October  the  18/A,  1687. 

1.  I desire  I may  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin’ s-in-the-fields. 

2.  That  Dr.  Tenisou  may  preach  my 
funeral  sermon. 

3.  That  there  may  be  a decent  pulpit- 
cloth  and  cushion  given  to  St.-Martin’s* 
in-the-fields. 

4.  That  he  [the  Duke]  would  give  one 
hundred  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
of  the  said  St.  Martin’s  and  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,  to  be  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  said  Dr.  Tenison,  to  be  disposed  of 
at  his  discretion,  for  taking  any  poor 
debtors  of  the  said  parish  out  of  prison, 
and  for  cloaths  this  winter,  and  other 
necessaries,  as  he  shall  find  most  fit. 

5.  That  for  showing  my  charity  to 
those  who  differ  from  me  in  religion,  I 
desire  that  fifty  pounds  may  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Tenison  and  Mr.  War- 
ner, who,  taking  to  them  any  two  persons 
of  the  Roman  Religion,  may  dispose  of  it 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  that  religion 
inhabiting  in  the  parish  of  St.  James’s 
aforesaid. 

6.  That  Mrs.  Rose  Forster  may  have 
two  hundred  pounds  given  to  her,  any 
time  within  a year  after  my  decease. 

7.  That  Jo.,  my  porter,  may  have  ten 
pounds  given  him. 

My  request  to  his  Grace  is,  further — 

8.  That  my  present  nurses  may  have 
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ten  pounds  each,  and  mourning,  besides 
their  wages  due  to  them. 

9.  That  my  present  servants  may  have 
mourning  each,  and  a year’s  wages,  be- 
sides their  wages  due. 

10.  That  the  Lady  Fairborne  may  have 
fifty  pounds  given  her  to  buy  a ring. 

11.  That  my  kinsman,  Mr.  Cholmley, 
may  have  one  hundred  pounds  given  to 
him,  within  a year  after  this  date. 

12.  That  his  Grace  would  please  to  lay 
out  twenty  pounds  yearly,  for  the  releas- 
ing of  poor  debtors  out  of  prison,  every 
Christmas-day. 

13.  That  Mr.  John  Warner  may  have 
fifty  pounds  given  him  to  buy  a ring. 

14.  That  the  Lady  Hollyman  may  have 
the  pension  of  ten  shillings  per  week, 
continued  to  her  during  the  said  lady’s 
life. 

Oct.  18,  -87. — This  request  tvas  attested 
and  acknowledged^  in  the  presence  of  us, 
— John  Heth^rington,  Hannah  Grace, 
Daniel  Dyer.* * * § 

She  died  of  apoplexy  in  Nov.  1687, f 
in  her  thirty-eighth  year,  but  the  day 
of  her  death  is  unknown.  “ Her  re- 
pentance in  her  last  hours,  I have 
been  unquestionably  informed,”  writes 
Cibber,  “ appeared  in  all  the  contrite 
symptoms  of  a Christian  sincerity.” 
“ She  is  said  to  have  died  piously  and 
penitently,”  writes  Wigmore  to  Sir 
George  Etherege,  then  Envoy  at  Ra- 
tisbon,  “ and,  as  she  dispensed  several 
charities  in  her  lifetime,  so  she  left 
several  such  legacies  at  her  death.”  J 

On  the  night  of  the  l7th  Novem- 
ber, 1687,  the  orange  girl  in  the  play- 
house pit — the  pretty  witty  Nelly  of 
Pepys — and  the  Almahide  of  Dryden’s 
play  and  King  Charles’s  admiration,  was 
buried,  according  to  her  own  request, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields.  There  was  no  great  osten- 
tation at  the  funeral,  considering  the 
charges  at  which  funerals  were  then 
conducted ; and  the  expenses  of  her 


interment,  375Z.,  were  advanced  by 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  deducted  from 
the  next  quarter’s  allowance  of  1500Z. 
a year,  which  King  James  had  settled 
upon  her,  and  afterwards  continued  to 
her  son.§  Good  Dr.  Tenison  too  com- 
plied with  her  request,  and  preached 
her  funeral  sermon ; but  what  the 
DoctoY  said — beyond  much  to  her 
praise — no  one  has  told  us.  The  church 
was  doubtless  crowded  on  the  occa- 
sion— all  the  apprentices  who  could 
obtain  leave  from  their  masters  for 
such  a lesson  were  there,  and  perhaps 
many  a wet  eye  was  seen,  for  the  then 
vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  was  an  impres- 
sive preacher. 

It  was  bold  in  Tenison  to  preach 
such  a sermon,  and  on  such  a person ; 
but  the  good  Doctor  knew  the  worth 
of  Nelly  and  was  not  afraid.  He 
was  not  however  without  censure  for 
what  he  had  done.  Some  mercenary 
people  printed  a sermon,  said  to  have 
been  preached  by  the  excellent  vicar, 
and  employed  hawkers  to  cry  it  in  the 
streets,  which  the  Doctor  himself  was 
obliged  to  denounce  in  print  as  a 
“ forgery.”  ||  Others  went  further ; 
and  when  in  1691  the  see  of  Lincoln 
was  vacant,  and  Tenison  was  all  but 
appointed  to  it,  Viscount  Villiers,  af- 
terwards the  first  Earl  of  Jersey,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields,  immediately  ad- 
joining St.  Martin’s,  made  it  a reason 
to  Queen  Mary  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  good  Doctor  that  he  had  preached 
“ a notable  funeral  sermon  in  praise 
of  Ellen  Gwyn.”  But  the  daughter 
of  King  James,  and  the  wife  of  King 
William,  who  had  her  own  channels 
of  information,  was  not  to  be  led  aside 
from  what  she  knew  was  right  by  so 
weak  a complaint,  though  advanced 
by  a highly-favoured  servant  of  her 


* The  will  was  proved,  Dec.  7,  at  the  Prerogative  Will  Office  in  Doctors’  Commons, 
and  the  original  on  the  18th  of  February  following  delivered  to  Sir  Robert  Sawyer, 
one  of  the  executors. 

t Letter  of  22  March,  1687,  in  Ellis’s  Correspondence,  i.  264,  “ Mrs.  Nelly  is  dying 
of  an  apoplexy.”  / J s 

I Cibber’s  Apology,  p.  451,  ed.  1740.  Letter  of  18  Nov.  1687,  printed  in  Seward’s 
Anecdotes.  Her  wealth  in  the  same  letter  is  stated  at  a million  I 

§ Secret  Service  Expenses  of  Charles  H.  and  James  H.  p.  177. 

II  Advertisement. 

Whereas  there  has  beeen  a paper  cry’d  by  some  hawkers,  as  a sermon  preached  by 
D.  T.  at  the  funeral  of  M.  E.  Gwynn,  this  may  certify,  that  that  paper  is  the 
forgery  of  some  mercenary  people.— Mr.  Pulton  consider'd  by  Tho.  Tenison,  D.D.  40. 
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own.  “ I have  heard  as  much,”  said 
the  good  Queen  Mary  to  her  Master 
of  the  Horse,  “ and  this  is  a sign  that 
the  poor  unfortunate  woman  died 
penitent ; for,  if  I have  read  a man’s 
heart  through  his  looks,  had  she  not 
made  a truly  pious  end,  the  Doctor 
never  could  have  been  induced  to 
speak  well  of  her.”  * * * § I need  hardly 
add  that  Tenison  obtained  the  see, 
and  that  he  lived  to  fill  with  honour 
to  himself  and  service  to  the  Church 
the  more  important  office  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  It  may  how- 
ever be  new  to  some  that  in  his  own 
will  he  strictly  forbids  either  funeral 
sermon  or  oration  at  his  own  inter- 
ment. There  is  satire  in  this.  To 
have  praised  even  Tenison  might  by 
some  courtier  or  another  have  been 
mTade  a barrier  to  the  promotion  of  an 
able  and  perhaps  better  deserving 
person. 

The  son  acceded  to  the  dying  re- 
quests of  his  mother  by  the  following 
writing  beneath  the  codicil : — 

Dec.  5,  1687. — I doe  consent  that  this 
paper  of  request  may  be  made  a codicil  to 
Mrs.  Gwinn’s  will. 

St.  Alban’s. 

He  lived  moreover  to  distinguish 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  to 
become  a Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  to 
die  the  father  of  eight  sons  by  his  wife 
Diana,  daughter  and  heir  of  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  the  twentieth  and  last  Earl 
of  Oxford — commemorated,  as  I have 
already  observed,  among  the  Kneller 
beauties  in  the  collection  at  Hampton 
Court.  He  died  intestate  in  1726. 
His  widow  survived  till  1742.  The 
title  still  exists — and  has  of  late  years 
oddly  enough  been  notoriously  but 
honourably  before  the  public  from 
the  enormous  wealth  of  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  of  St.  Alban’s,  widow 
of  Coutts  the  banker,  originally  known, 
and  favourably  too,  upon  the  stage  as 
Miss  Mellon.  Hot  unlike  in  many 
points  were  Eleanor  Gwyn  and  Har- 
riet Mellon.  The  fathers  of  both  were 
in  the  army,  and  both  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  a father.  Both 


rose  by  the  stage,  and  both  were 
charitable.  Here,  however,  the  paral- 
lel ceases.  Harriet  was  not  a Nelly. 

There  are  many  portraits  of  Nell 
Gwyn — few  heads  of  her  time  make  a 
more  profitable  traffic  among  dealers. 
Yet  very  few  are  genuine.  She  sat  to 
Lely,  to  Cooper,  and  to  Gascar.  An 
“ unfinished  ” portrait  of  her  was  sold 
at  Sir  Peter  Lely’s  sale  to  Hugh  May, 
for  25Z.f  No.  306  of  King  James  II.’s 
pictures  was  “ Madam  Gwyn’s  picture, 
naked,  with  a Cupid,”  done  by  Lely, 
and  concealed  by  a “ sliding  piece,” 
a copy  by  Danckers  of  the  Countess  of 
Dorset,  by  Van  Dyck.j  Among  the 
pictures  “ of  Mr.  Lely’s  doing  ” which 
Mrs.  Beale,  the  painter,  saw  at  Bap. 
May’s  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  in  April 
1677,  was  “ Mrs.  Gwyn,  with  a lamb, 
half-length.”§  “ Some  years  since,” 
says  Tom  Davies,  writing  in  1784,  “ I 
saw  at  Mr.  Berenger’s  house  in  the 
Mews  a picture  of  Nell  Gwyn,  said  to 
have  been  drawn  by  Sir  Peter  Lely ; 
and  she  appeared  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely attractive.”  II 

With  the  single  exception  of  a too 
grave  and  thoughtful  picture  in  the 
Lely  room  at  Hampton  Court,  there  is 
not  a single  picture  of  Nelly  in  any  of 
the  royal  collections.  When  Queen 
Charlotte  was  asked  whether  she  re- 
collected a famous  picture  of  Nell 
Gwyn,  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
Windsor  gallery,  and  which  the  Queen 
was  suspected  of  having  removed,  she 
replied  at  once  “ that  most  assuredly 
since  she  had  resided  at  Windsor  there 
had  been  no  Nell  Gwyn  there.”^ 

A full-length  of  her,  in  a yellow  and 
blue  dress,  and  black-brown  hair,  was 
sold  at  the  Stowe  sale  for  100  guineas, 
and  has  been  engraved.  At  Good- 
wood  is  a full-length  of  her,  neither 
clever  nor  like.  Other  portraits  of 
her  are  to  be  seen  at  Elvaston  (Lord 
Harrington’s)  ; at  Welbeck,  in  water 
colours,  with  her  two  children;  at 
Sudbury  (Lord  Vernon’s)  ; and  at  Oak- 
ley Grove  (Lord  Bathurst’s).  That  cu- 
rious inquirer  Sir  William  Musgrave 
had  seen  portraits  of  her  at  Smeton 


* Life  of  Tenison,  p.  20.  Lord  Jersey  should  have  recollected  that  the  father  of 
his  own  wife  was  no  less  a person  than  the  infamous  Will.  Chiffinch. 

f Accounts  of  Roger  North,  the  executor  of  Lely.  Addit.  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  16,174. 

X Harl.  MS.  1890,  compare  Walpole’s  edit.  Dallaway,  iii.  58.  There  is  a unique 
print  of  this  in  the  Burney  Collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

§ Walpole  by  Dallaway,  iii.  140. 

II  Davies’s  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  iii.  269. 

^ Mrs.  Jameson’s  Preface  to  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 
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and  at  Lord  Portmore’s  at  Weybridge. 
At  the  Garrick  Club  is  a namby- 
pamby  and  pretty  small  portrait  called 
Nell  Gwyn,  but  surely  not  Nelly. 
Marshal  Grosvenor  had  the  fine  por- 
trait with  the  lamb,  once  belonging  to 
the  St.  Alban’s  family,  and  since  so 
finely  engraved  for  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
Beauties.  “ The  turn  of  the  neck,” 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “and  the  air  of 
the  head  are  full  of  grace  and  charac- 
ter, and  the  whole  picture,  though  a 
little  injured  by  time,  is  exquisitely 
painted.”  The  portrait  at  Drayton 
Manor,  bought  by  the  late  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  is  the  same  as  the  Grosvenor  pic- 
ture, except  that  the  lamb  is  omitted.* * * § 
At  Mr.  Bernal’s,  in  Eaton  Square,  is  a 
clever  copy  of  the  time  after  Lely ; and 
among  the  miniatures  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  is  her  head  by  Cooper,  for 
which  it  is  said  the  Exchequer  papers 
record  the  price  paid  to  that  painter. 

Of  the  engravings  from  her  por- 
traits, the  best  are  by  Gerard  Valck, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Blooteling.  Valck 
was  a contemporary  of  Nell  Gwyn, 
and  fine  impressions  of  his  Lely  en- 
graving realise  high  prices ; but  the 
print  of  her  which  collectors  are  most 
curious  about  is  that  after  Gascar, 
evidently  engraved  abroad,  it  is  thought 
by  Masson,  in  which  she  is  represented, 
covered  by  the  famous  laced  chemise, 
lying  on  a bed  of  roses,  from  which 
her  two  children,  as  cupids,  are  with- 
drawing the  curtains — King  Charles 
II.  in  the  distance.  She  wears  as  well 
the  famous  Eupert  necklace  of  pearls. 
The  Stowe  impression — the  last  sold 
' — brought  eight  guineas.  In  all  her 
pictures  we  have  what  Ben  Jonson  so 
much  admires — 

Hair  loosely  flowing,  robes  as  free. 

But  few — the  Lely  with  the  lamb  ex- 
cepted— render  justice  to  those  charms 
of  face  and  figure  which  her  contem- 
poraries loved  to  admire,  and  which 
Lely  alone  had  the  skill  to  transfer 
even  in  part  to  canvas.f 

On  looking  back  at  what  I have 
written  of  this  Story  in  the  chapters 


[Aug. 

already  printed,  I see  little  to  omit  or 
add — unless  I wander  into  the  satires 
of  the  time,  and  poison  my  pages  with 
the  gross  libels  of  that  age  of  lampoons. 
Not  to  have  occasioned  one  satire  or 
even  more  was  to  say  little  for  the  re- 
putation (of  any  kind)  of  the  lady  who 
lived  within  the  atmosphere  of  White- 
hall 

Like  hei*  who  missed  her  name  in  a lampoon 
And  sigh’d— to  find  herself  decay’d  so  soon. 

Nelly  did  not  escape,  and,  though  the 
subject  of  some  very  gross  satires,  she 
had  this  consolation,  if  she  heeded 
them  at  all,  that  there  were  others  who 
fared  still  worse,  and  perhaps  deserved 
better.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to 
close  the  story  of  her  life  without  men- 
tioning the  present  of  the  large  Bible 
which  she  made  to  Oliver  Cromwell’s 
porter,  when  a prisoner  in  Bedlam ; 
often  referred  to  by  the  writers  of  her 
age  ; her  paying  the  debt  of  a worthy 
clergyman  whom,  as  she  was  going 
through  the  city,  she  saw  bailiffs  hurry- 
ing to  prison ; t or  her  present  to 
Pat  O’Bryan,  so  characteristically  re- 
lated in  the  following  quotation  : — 

“ Afterwards  Pat  O’Bryan,  scorning  to 
rob  on  foot,  he  would  become  an  absolute 
highway-man,  by  robbing  on  horseback. 
The  first  prey  he  met  was  Nell  Gwyn  ; and 
stopping  her  coach  on  the  road  to  Win- 
chester, quoth  he,  ‘ Madam,  I am,  by  my 
shalvashion,  a fery  good  shentleman,  and 
near  relation  to  his  Majesty’s  Grash  the 
Duke  of  Ormond ; but  being  in  want  of 
money,  and  knowing  you  to  be  a sharea- 
ble w ■,  I hope  you  will  give  me  shome- 

thing  after  I’ve  took  all  you  have  away.’ 
Honest  Nell,  seeing  the  simplicity  of  the 
fellow,  and  laughing  heartily  at  his  bull, 
gave  him  ten  guineas,  with  which  Teague 
rid  away,  without  doing  any  further 
damage.”§ 

Stories  of  this  nature,  though  per- 
haps only  coloured  with  truth,  are  not 
to  be  made  light  of  by  biographers. 
They  shew  characteristics  and  the 
general  appreciation  at  the  time  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  they  relate.  There 
is  not  a story  told  of  Nelly  in  the 
commonest  chap  book  or  jest  book, 


* Mrs.  Jameson’s  Private  Picture  Galleries,  p.  375. 

b For  her  bust  or  effigy  at  Bagnigge  Wells  see  Waldron’s  ed.  of  Downes,  p.  16,  and 
Gent.  Mag.  for  June,  1835,  p.  562.  I do  not  believe  in  the  straight-armed  portrait 
engraved  by  Van  Bleeck  and  now  in  Mr.  Bernal’s  possession. 

i Granger,  iv.  210  and  188.  “ Like  Oliver’s  porter,  but  not  so  devout,”  is  a line 

in  D’Urfey’s  Prologue  to  Sir  Barnaby  Whigg,  1681. 

§ Capt.  Alexander  Smith’s  Lives  of  Highwaymen,  London,  1710,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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published  while  her  memory  was  yet 
cherished  among  the  children  to  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  she  was  known, 
but  what  evinces  either  harmless  hu- 
mour or  a sympathising  heart.  No 
wonder  then  that  there  is  still  an  odd 
fascination  about  her  name,  and  that 
Granger’s  remark  of  “ Whatever  she 
did  became  her,”  is  at  least  as  worthy 
of  belief  as  Burnet’s  calling  her  “ the 
indiscreetest  and  wildest  creature  that 
ever  was  in  a court.” 

The  true  apology  for  this  Story  and 
Nell  Gwyn’s  life  is  to  be  found  in 
Cibber’s  defence  of  his  own  conduct, 
where,  M'hen  speaking  of  Nelly,  he 
observes : 

“ If  the  common  fame  of  her  may  be 
believed,  which  in  my  memory  was  not 
doubted,  she  had  less  to  be  laid  to  her 
charge  than  any  other  of  those  ladies 
who  were  in  the  same  state  of  preferment. 
She  never  meddled  in  matters  of  any 
serious  moment,  or  was  the  tool  of  work- 
ing politicians.  Never  broke  into  those 
amorous  infidelities  which  others  are  ac- 


cused of  ; but  was  as  visibly  distinguished 
by  her  particular  personal  inclination  for 
the  king  as  her  rivals  were  by  their  titles 
and  grandeur.’’  f 

I doubt  not,  says  that  great  and 
good  man  Sir  Thomas  More,  that 
some  shall  think  this  woman  (he  is 
writing  of  Jane  Shore)  too  slight  a 
thing  to  be  written  of  and  set  among 
the  remembrances  of  great  matters. 
“ But  meseemeth,”  he  adds,  “ the  chance 
worthy  to  be  remembered — for,  where 
the  King  took  displeasure,  she  would 
mitigate  and  appease  his  mind ; where 
men  were  out  of  favour  she  would 
bring  them  in  his  grace ; for  many  that 
had  highly  offended  she  obtained 
pardon ; of  great  forfeitures  she  gat 
men  remission;  and  finally  in  many 
weighty  suits  she  stood  more  in  great 
stead,  either  for  money  or  very  small 
rewards.”  Wise  and  virtuous  Thomas 
More,  pious  and  manly  Thomas  Te- 
nison,  pretty  and  witty — and  surely 
with  much  that  was  good  in  her — ■ 
EnEANOR  Gwyn. 


Note. — I have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  defence  of  Nelly  from  the  Pre- 
face to  Douglas  Jerrold’s  drama  of  “ Nell  Gwyn,  or  the  Prologue, ''  a capitally  constructed 
piece,  and  one  true  throughout  to  its  heroine  and  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which 
Nelly  lived  : — “ Whilst  we  may  safely  reject  as  unfounded  gossip  many  of  the  stories 
associated  with  the  name  of  Nell  Gwyn,  we  cannot  refuse  belief  to  the  various  proofs 
of  kind-heartedness,  liberality,  and — taking  into  consideration  her  subsequent  power 
to  do  harm — absolute  goodness  of  a woman  mingling  (if  we  may  believe  a passage  in 
Pepys)  from  her  earliest  years  in  the  most  depraved  scenes  of  a most  dissolute  age.  The 
life  of  Nell  Gwyn,  from  the  time  of  her  connexion  with  Charles  11.  to  that  of  her  death, 
proved  that  error  had  been  forced  upon  her  by  circumstances,  rather  than  indulged  from 
choice.  It  was  under  this  impression  that  the  present  little  comedy  was  undertaken  ; 
under  this  conviction  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  shew  some  glimpses  of  the  ‘ silver 
lining  ’ of  a character,  to  whose  influence  over  an  unprincipled  voluptuary  we  owe  a 
national  asylum  for  veteran  soldiers,  and  whose  brightness  shines  with  the  most  amiable 
lustre  in  many  actions  of  her  life,  and  in  the  last  disposal  of  her  worldly  effects,” 
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LesBagnes.  Histoire,  Types,  Moeurs,  Mysteres.  Par  Maurice  Alhoy.  Paris.  8vo.  1849. 


IN  the  volume  of  Egerton  Papers, 
edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  Mr. 
J.  Payne  Collier,  there  is  a reminis- 
cence of  Elizabeth  which  is  of  consi- 
derable interest.  It  refers  to  the  de- 
signed introduction  into  England  by 
our  Protestant  Queen  of  a system  of 
forced  labour  in  galleys,  similar  to 
that  practised  in  France  and  Italy. 


The  queen  had  built  a single  galley, 
and  had  others  in  a state  of  prepara- 
tion. To  man  the  former  she  selected 
a crew  from  the  prisons ; and,  although 
the  avowed  intention  of  this  new  ar- 
rangement was  to  increase  the  severity 
of  punishment,  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible, considering  what  English  prisons 
then  were,  that  the  objects  so  selected 


* Burnet,  i.  457,  ed.  1823 


f Cibber’s  Apology,  p.  450,  ed.  1740, 
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must  not  have  hailed  the  decree  which 
dragged  them  from  dirt,  from  dark- 
ness, and  from  want,  to  free  air,  to 
chains  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  to  the 
heavy  oar,  handled  indeed  by  slaves, 
but  dipped  into  the  freely-flowing 
waters. 

In  England  criminals  had  never  be- 
fore been  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  nor 
did  that  kind  of  punishment  ever  take 
root  amongst  us.  Exile,  banishment,  and 
finally  transportation,  superseded  it. 
Transportation  to  our  N^orth  Ameri- 
can colonies  was  the  first  kind  of 
banishment,  united  to  labour,  which 
was  extensively  practised  amongst  us. 
When  the  colonies  became  independent 
confinement  on  board  hulks  was  sub- 
stituted. But  the  number  of  convicts 
increased  beyond  the  power  of  dealing 
with  them,  either  by  confinement  or 
by  forced  labour  at  home,  either  in 
ships  or  dock-yards.  Society  became 
alarmed,  and  maintained  its  fear  till 
the  Sirius  and  the  Supply  took  from 
our  shores  their  first  chartered  cargoes 
of  living  guilt,  and  flung  them  almost 
uncared  for  on  the  shingle  of  Botany 
Bay.  This  was  in  1788. 

Society  at  home  felt  relieved  as  soon 
as  a flag-staff  was  erected  at  Port 
Jackson,  and  Governor  Phillip  repre- 
sented under  it  the  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land. Convicts  were  crammed  into 
ships  built  like  slavers.  Cruelty,  pes- 
tilence, and  death  reigned  on  board, 
but  our  own  hearths  were  by  so  much 
the  less  imperilled,  and  we  had  little 
scruple  in  planting  profligacy  at  the 
antipodes.  Our  fathers  thought  they 
had  done  enough  by  providing  profli- 
gacy with  a chaplain.  If  he  happened 
to  be  a good  Christian  missionary  it 
was,  as  far  as  it  went,  in  favour  of  the 
proscribed  and  heathenish  men  among 
whom  he  had  to  minister.  But,  un- 
fortunately, sixty  years  ago  there  were 
still  too  many  chaplains  whose  ortho- 
doxy was  built  upon  the  model  of 
Fielding’s  Newgate  Ordinary  ; a gen- 
tleman, it  will  be  remembered,  who 
held  that  there  was  nothing  so  deceit- 
ful as  the  spirits  given  to  us  by  wine, 
but  who  expressed  his  admiration  of 
punch  as  a liquor  “ no  where  spoken 
against  in  Scripture.” 

That  the  first  settlers  were  allowed 
a chaplain  at  all  was  owing  neither  to 
the  solicitude  of  the  government  nor 
5 
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of  the  nation.  Three  individuals  raised 
their  voices  so  loudly  that  the  nation 
took  up  the  note,  and  the  government 
acquiesced.  The  individuals  alluded 
to  were  Bishop  Porteus,  Wilberforce, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Bankes.  The  minister 
selected  was  named  Johnstone.  The 
means  employed,  perhaps  in  spite  of 
him,  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
convicts  were  somewhat  startling.  For 
instance,  they  who  infringed  the  colo- 
nial rule  of  government  were  con- 
demned to  work  during  the  whole  of 
Sunday  on  the  highways.  He  who 
offended  Governor  Phillip  was  com- 
pelled also  to  offend  Heaven.  The  con- 
vict who  transgressed  the  human  was 
forced  to  insult  the  divine  law,  and  he 
who  broke  the  eighth  commandment 
was  condemned,  as  a penalty,  to  break 
the  fourth.  If  there  were  any  logical 
rogues  among  them,  they  must  have 
been  sadly  puzzled  to  draw  a satisfac- 
tory conclusion  from  such  strangely 
constructed  premises. 

With  all  this,  however,  our  home- 
tarrying  citizens  troubled  themselves 
nothing.  Amused  they  sometimes  were. 
They  could  criticise  Governor  Phillip, 
and  speculate  on  the  conduct  of  his 
successors  Grose,  Paterson,  and  Hun- 
ter. They  smiled  when  the  good  chap- 
lain built  a church  out  of  his  own 
scanty  revenue.  It  was  the  first  erected 
in  Australia,  and  cost  but  40Z.  The 
convicts  burnt  it  down  because  at- 
tendance was  enforced.  There  were 
few  to  sigh  over  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. They  rather  laughed  at  a Field- 
ing-ian  incident  which  befel  the  chap- 
lain about  the  time  he  lost  his  little 
church.  He  had  met  among  the  con- 
victs with  an  old  schoolfellow.  He 
had  compassion  upon  him  and  took 
him  into  his  service,  but  the  ungrateful 
co-alumnus  plundered  his  benefactor 
in  the  very  exercise  of  his  benevolence. 
And  people  smiled  as  they  did  in 
France  when  they  heard  at  Toulon  of 
what  befel  the  Archbishop  of  Frejus, 
whose  archiepiscopal  ring  was  drawn 
ofi*  his  finger  by  a convict  upon  whom 
he  was  in  the  act  of  giving  his  pastoral 
benediction.  It  seems  as  though  all 
acts  of  fraud  committed  against  those 
who  should  be  least  exposed  to  them 
were  but  lightly  weighed  by  society. 
We  are  too  apt  to  think  little  of 
crimes  which  are  dexterously  per- 
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formed  or  wittily  accounted  for.  Who 
looks  upon  that  Irish  chieftain  as  an 
incendiary,  who  apologised  for  setting 
fire  to  Limerick  cathedral  on  the 
ground  that  he  thought  the  archbishop 
was  in  it  at  the  time  ? The  first  church 
built  and  burnt  in  Australia  might 
have  had  its  destruction  aecounted  for 
on  the  same  principle.  Perhaps  for 
some  similar  reason  the  convicts  fired 
and  destroyed  the  prisons  at  Sydney 
and  Paramatta ; that  is,  because  the 
incendiaries  imagined  that  Governor 
Hunter  was  within  them.  However 
this  may  be,  the  incendiary  convicts 
made  the  colony  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
They  fairly  burned  him  out,  and  Cap- 
tain King  succeeded  to  the  seat  ere  it 
was  yet  cool.  The  reign  of  the  new 
governor  was  marked  by  famine, 
drunkenness,  and  rebellion.  King,  in 
abandoning  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment in  Norfolk  Island,  declared  that 
farmers  could  not  be  made  out  of 
pickpockets.  The  men  became  idle 
and  hungry,  and,  being  compelled  to 
eat  “ scrubbing-brushes, as  the  coarse 
loaves  of  the  island  were  called,  they 
lent  ear  to  some  Irish  rebels,  who 
urged  them  to  strike  for  liberty  and  new 
bread.  Blood  was  spilt,  the  rebellion 
was  crushed,  and  King  was  recalled. 
There  succeeded  to  him  no  less  a man 
than  that  child  of  ill-fortune  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  of  the  Bounty.  Ill-starred 
ashore  as  afloat,  his  acts  drove  men 
into  rebellion,  and,  after  an  insurrec- 
tion, he  was  formally  deposed.  The 
government  at  home  sent  out  Mac- 
quarrie  to  succeed  him,  a mock  restor- 
ation of  Bligh’s  authority  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  having  been  proclaimed, 
just  to  save  appearances.  The  go- 
vernment condemned  the  traitors,  but 
they  legalised  their  treason.  They 
made  Captain  Bligh  a vice-admiral,  but 
they  accepted  the  acts  of  the  usurpers 
who  drove  him  from  authority. 

With  Macquarrie  fairly  commenced 
the  problem  of  transportation.  It  may 
be  said,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  suc- 
ceeded ; but,  unfortunately,  just  as 
this  success  has  been,  perhaps  only 
partially,  achieved,  up  rise  the  anti- 
podean settlers  in  the  land  and  declare 
that,  henceforth,  no  transported  crimi- 
nal shall  set  foot  upon  their  shore.  To 
this  declaration  the  home  government 
has  returned  not  the  most  agreeable 
of  rejoinders.  There  is  therefore  a 
Gent,  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


crisis  ; and  at  this  critical  moment  we 
opened  Monsieur  Alhoy’s  book  with 
an  eager  curiosity,  founded  on  indi- 
vidual interest  and  the  general  im- 
portance of  the  question. 

We  have  been  disappointed.  Not 
that  the  book  on  French  Bagnes  and 
French  Forgats  lacks  interest  in  any 
one  of  its  pages  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  most  amusing  of  volumes  after 
its  fashion,  which,  we  must  confess, 
partakes  something  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar.  But  it  is  wanting  in  the 
information  which  we  chiefly  need, 
namely,  how  can  a country  best  main- 
tain its  criminals  when  transportation 
as  a penalty  can  no  longer  be  effected? 
M.  Alhoy  prefers  the  galleys,  as  the 
convict  discipline  and  labour  at  Brest, 
Rochefort,  and  Toulon  are  still  called, 
to  any  other  system.  Both  the  disci- 
pline and  labour  as  punishments  are 
horribly  severe ; both  are  abused,  both 
are  confessedly  useless  as  correctives. 
They  form  a penalty  and  a vengeance, 
and  never  lead  to  reformation.  Yet 
M.  Alhoy  sneers  at  and  condemns  the 
whole  of  our  transported-convict  pro- 
cess. In  the  face  of  its  results,  he 
claims  preference  for  the  merciless 
system  practised  in  the  French  bagnes. 
Its  cruelty  is  greater  in  degree,  no 
doubt ; but  then  it  does  not  move  to 
repentance,  or  even  to  simple,  honest, 
regret.  It  merely  excites  exaspera- 
tion and  impels  to  bloody  vengeance. 
Something  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  dif- 
ferences of  national  character.  Among 
the  convicts  wearing  green  caps,  de- 
noting that  they  were  “ for  life,”  the 
author  counted  one  hundred  and  odd 
parricides,  and  of  these  a quarter  of  a 
hundred  were  tailors  ! In  this  coun- 
try we  happily  could  not  find  either 
the  greater  or  the  smaller  number. 
Were  our  sedentary  and  bloodless 
brethren  of  the  needle  to  be  smitten 
with  a desire  of  slaying  their  sires,  we 
perhaps  might  think  too  that  trans- 
portation would  hardly  be  equivalent 
as  a penalty  to  the  outrageous  horror 
of  the  offence ; but  France  finds  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  in  these  cases, 
and  sends  their  quiet-looking,  but 
sanguinary,  perpetrators  to  the  galleys 
for  life.  The  shade  of  John  Stowe 
need  not  blush ; the  crime  is  uncom- 
mon among  the  tailors  as  among  the 
men  of  England. 

In  spite,  or  perhaps  in  consequence, 
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of  its  severity,  the  forqat  system  has 
oftener  been  abused  in  France  than 
our  convict  system  in  the  colonies. 

The  instances  in  M.  Alhoy’s  book 
are  multitudinous.  We  need  only 
mention  the  case  of  a music  and 
singing  master  condemned  for  some 
terrible  crime.  Influence,  aptly  exer- 
cised, succeeded  in  procuring  for  the 
convict  a continuous  day  rule.  Every 
morning  he  left  the  cells  of  Brest, 
daintily  attired,  and  proceeded  to  im- 
part the  teaching  of  sweet  sounds  to 
the  daughters  of  the  first  families  in 
the  town.  The  only  condition  im- 
posed upon  him  was  that  he  should 
wear  round  his  ancle  a light  and 
polished  iron  ring.  The  perfumed 
convict  beat  time  upon  it  with  his 
cane,  as  he  issued  to  his  daily  work, 
humming  some  gay  refrain.  It  is  only 
a French  convict  so  placed  who,  with- 
out suspecting  or  being  troubled  by 
the  application  of  the  words,  could 
with  unruffledcomplacency  have  taught 
his  young  pupil  the  beauties  of  the 
well-known  air  “ Prendi ; Vannel  ti 
dono,” 

The  sum  of  the  information  afforded 
by  Monsieur  Alhoy  amounts  briefly 
to  this  : the  for  gats  of  France  are 
numerous  and  ill-cared  for.  They  are 
inhumanly  worked,  ill-fed  (meat  being 
seldom  or  never  allowed  them),  and 
worse  lodged.  A series  of  inclined 
boards  forms  their  beds,  and  they  have 
no  covering  except  the  clothes  in  which 
they  have  slaved  all  day  beneath 
the  fiercest  of  suns,  and  in  the  most 
rainy  of  climates.  There  is  no  classi- 
fication, nor  any  attempt  at  it.  The 
stripling  of  an  honourable  house,  who 
in  some  unguarded  moment  has  of- 
fended the  law,  and  is  condemned  to 
expiate  his  offence  by  a few  years  at 
the  chain,  this  perhaps  involuntary 
culprit  who  has  sinned  but  in  a light 
degree,  pale,  weak,  and  trembling,  has 
his  fetters  riveted  to  those  of  some 
stalwart  savage  reeking  with  blood, 
whose  lips  never  open  but  to  blaspheme, 
and  whose  limbs  never  move  but  to 
give  torture  to  the  companion  of  his 
chain.  This  ill-assorted  couple,  still 
in  bonds,  sleep  together  at  night  amid 


[Aug. 

some  hundreds  of  others  equally  ill 
and  unjustly  conjoined.  Riots  in  the 
wards  are  not  unfrequent,  but  they 
are  always  summarily  settled  by  the 
muskets  of  the  troops  thrust  through 
the  grated  windows.  In  the  case  of 
the  couple  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
a mutinous  expression  is  perhaps  flung 
at  the  soldiery  by  the  old  and  hardened 
offender;  it  is  answered  by  a discharge 
of  musketry,  and  a shot  stretches  dead, 
not  the  mutinous  criminal,  but  the 
silent  and  terrified  companion  locked 
to  his  side.  Such  scenes  and  such 
terminations  to  them  frequently  occur. 

Chaplain  after  chaplain,  missionary 
succeeding  to  missionary,  has  taken 
up  his  abode  among  these  lawless  and 
defiant  savages,  but  with  unsatisfactory 
results.  One  alone,  the  Abbe  Marini, 
has  succeeded  in  interesting  them  in 
the  dark  but  certain  future.  This 
success,  however,  was  but  illegitimately 
attained.  The  good  Abbe  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  usual  appliances,  he 
had  run  through  the  common  routine, 
and  he  had  not  touched  a heart.  His 
appearance  was  hailed  with  derisive 
respect,  his  counsels  answered  by  ob- 
scenity, filthy  paraphrases  were  made 
of  his  bible-readings,  and  his  sermons 
divided  his  congregation  into  the  in- 
different Gallios  who  slept  and  the 
blaspheming  rhymers  who  sang  their 
verses  aloud.  All  was  obdurate,  hope- 
less, hellish.  But  the  Abbe  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  necessarily  inventive. 
He  hit  upon  a plan  which  none  but  a 
Frenchman  could  possibly  have  con- 
ceived ; he  ceased  to  write  sermons, 
and  took  to  acting  sacred  vaudevilles. 
He  distributed  th^e  parts  among  the 
best  readers,  always  reserved  the  tri- 
umphant character  for  himself,  and, 
without  invitation,  was  honoured  by 
crowded  and  attentive  audiences  who 
shook  their  chains  in  ecstacy  as  the 
dertouement  exhibited  infidelity  trodden 
down,  and  virtue  and  orthodoxy  vic- 
torious ! The  idea,  it  is  -tlhie,  was 
adopted,  and  not  original.  Moore’s 
young  friend,  “Miss  Biddy  Fudge,” 
writing  to  her  Kilrandy  confidant  on 
Paris  amusements,  says — 


What  folly 

To  say  that  the  French  are  not  pious,  dear  Dolly, 
When  here  one  beholds  so  correctly  and  rightly. 

The  Testament  turned  into  melodraiues  nightly  ; 
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And  doubtless,  so  fond  they’re  of  scripturdl  facts, 

They  will  soon  get  the  Pentateuch  up  in  five  acts. 

Here  Daniel  in  pantomime  bids  bold  defiance 
To  Nebuchadnezzar  and  all  his  stuffed  lions, 

While  pretty  young  Israelites  dance  round  the  Prophet, 
With  very  thin  clothing  and  but  little  of  it,  &c. 


How  long  the  good  impression  made 
by  the  Abbe’s  dramatic  pieces  lasted 
we  are  not  informed.  Upon  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Bagne  few  good  im- 
pressions have  a long  endurance.  The 
convict  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  as 
hard  of  heart  as  the  quarry  wherein 
he  toils.  Hope  does  not  come  with 
freedom,  be  he  never  so  well-disposed. 
The  gates  of  his  cell  leave  open  for 
him  his  way  into  the  world,  but  it  is 
as  a marked  man ; every  chance  of 
amendment  is  cut  off  by  his  being  as- 
signed a place  of  residence  where, 
from  the  august  maire  down  to  the 
commonest  peasant,  every  one  knows, 
avoids,  and  repels  the  dreaded  ex- 
forqat.  The  law  will  not  let  him  be 
honest  even  if  he  would.  The  old  ex- 
pression touching  a “ hell  upon  earth,” 
was  probably  never  realized  in  full, 
save  in  the  interior  of  a French  Bagne. 
The  flesh  creeps  at  the  very  memory 
of  the  picture  drawn  and  the  things 
told  by  Monsieur  Alhoy.  But  even 
in  this  hell  may  now  and  then  be  found 
a spirit  not  entirely  reprobate.  In 
the  parched  waste  we  occasionally 
come  upon  a green  spot ; this  arid 
valley  of  desolation  has  its  springs  ; 
the  desert  is  not  without  its  oasis. 
Amid  the  general  hideous  vice  and  the 
antagonising  ferocious  selfishness,  we 
hail  with  gladness  traits  of  heroic  self- 
denial  and  of  virtue  almost  sublime. 
We  may  cite  one,  in  the  case  of  a poor 
wretch  who,  after  months  of  prepara- 
tion, having  efl’ected  his  escape,  and 
lain  hid  till  hunger  impelled  him  to 
totter  into  a cottage  to  ask  for  food, 
found  there  a widowed  father  and 
weeping  children  as  sorrow-stricken 
and  more  hungry  than  himself.  His 
decision  was  instantaneously  arrived 
at.  He  compelled  the  reluctant  father 
to  take  him  back  to  Toulon,  where  a 
heavy  reward  was  allotted  to  the'  in- 
voluntary captor  and  a cruel  scourging 
inflicted  on  the  fugitive.  But  there 
was  balm  for  his  wounds  in  the  mercy 
of  the  King,  and  the  })ardon  extended, 
we  rejoice  to  add  it,  was  well-deserved 
and  never  abused.  A second  instance 
we  find  in  the  case  of  an  erring  and 


only  son  condemned  for  life  to 
slavery  at  Toulon,  and  whose  poor 
widowed  mother  at  Paris  did,  with  the 
touching  folly  natural  to  mothers, 
submit  to  every  deprivation,  even  to 
hunger,  that  she  might  forward  to  her 
guilty  boy  the  means  of  purchasing 
such  indulgences  as  the  prison  rule 
allowed.  The  latter  knew  at  what  cost 
these  rich  offerings  of  maternal  affec- 
tion were  made,  and  the  heart  that 
had  been  flint  till  now,  bled  for  his 
poor  old  mother.  The  boy  was  an  ac- 
complished forger,  and  he  succeeded 
in  transmitting  to  the  desolate  occupier 
of  his  home  an  apparently  well- attested 
certificate  of  his  death.  The  supplies 
ceased,  and  he  knew  that  his  parent 
was  no  longer  depriving  herself  for  the 
sake  of  one  who  was  unworthy.  Must 
it  not  have  been  a glad  task  for  the 
recording  angel  when  note  was  taken 
of  this  fact,  and  the  echo  of  the  mother’s 
prayers  passed  onward  to  the  Throne, 
asking  for  mercy  on  the  soul  of  her 
departed  son  ? 

Ere  we  conclude,  we  may  fittingly 
notice  an  historical  fact  that  may  con- 
trast with  that  with  which  this  article 
opens.  Our  readers  have  seen  the 
origin  of  the  galley  system,  in  England, 
under  Elizabeth.  It  remains  lor  us, 
very  briefly,  to  lay  before  them  the 
origin  of  the  same  system  in  France. 
In  the  latter  country  too  the  system 
had  a monarch  for  its  author,  but  the 
royal  motives  thereto  differed  in  cha- 
racter and  object. — In  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  there  flourished  in  France 
a wealthy  financier  who  was  useful  to 
the  King  and  government,  and  was 
iniquitously  treated  by  them  in  return. 
The  French  financier  was  no  other 
than  the  famous  Jacques  Co0ur,  whose 
wealth  brought  him  so  boundless  a 
return  of  misfortune.  The  King  was 
indebted  to  Jacques  in  a hundred 
thousand  crowns.  The  latter  gene- 
rously burned  the  bond,  and  trusted 
to  the  honour  of  belted  knight  and 
crowned  king.  The  monarch  was  no 
sooner  cognizant  of  the  fact  than 
false  accusations  were  raised  against 
Jacques,  who  was  thrown  into  prison 
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and  his  property  confiscated.  Among 
the  latter  were  four  exquisite  gal- 
leys, with  gilded  oars.  Charles  not 
only  seized  these  but  the  rowers  also, 
involving  the  innocent  servants  in  the 
fate  which  had  fallen  on  their  equally 
innocent  master.  Their  forced  labour 
was  devoted  by  compulsion  to  the  mo- 
narch’s service,  and  thus  was  the  galley- 
system  founded.  Subsequently  cri- 
minals were  not  condemned,  but  wan- 
dering men  were  pressed  into  this  par- 
ticular naval  service.  The  gypsies 
were  especial  victims ; they  were  seized 
on  the  highways,  stripped,  shaved, 
marked,  and  despatched  to  the  oar. 
It  is  only  with  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
that  we  find  a legislative  mention  of 
this  department,  and  offenders  against 
the  law  sentenced  to  toil  therein.  The 
bridge  at  Paris,  still  known  as  the 
Pont  de  la  Tournelle,  took  its  name 
from  a tower  which  once  stood  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  it,  and  which 
was  particularly  devoted  to  the  re- 
ception of  gypsies  and  criminals,  who 
lay  therein  until  their  numbers  were 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  their 
being  transmitted  en  chaine  to  the  coast. 
This  fact  appears  to  have  escaped 
M.  Alhoy,  whose  early  history  of  the 
galleys  is,  nevertheless,  not  without 
interest.  The  mass  of  misery  collected 
in  the  Tournelle  was  characteristically 


PARLIAMENTARY  ROBES 
Mr.  Urban, 

A TIME  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  our  officials  will  need  to  consider 
about  proper  parliamentary  robes  for 
a Prince  of  Wales.  Will  not  the  an- 
nexed transcript  of  an  order  which 
exists  in  the  Additional  MS.  14,291, 
fo.  217,  meet  the  case  ? Prince  Charles 
was  in  his  tenth  year  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Short  Parliament, 
which  is  the  one  here  alluded  to.  The 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  this  order 
was  addressed,  was  at  that  time  the 
Prince’s  governor  or  tutor. 

Yours,  &c.  B. 

“ Right  tmstie  and  right  welbeloved 
cozen  and  councellor,  we  greet  you  well  ; 
whereas  we  have  determined  that  our  most 
deare  son  Charles  Prince  of  Wales  shall 


a Prince  of  Wales,  [-^tig- 

cared  for  by  both  the  Church  and  the 
State  of  the  time.  The  priests  of  the 
neighbouring  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas 
le  Chardonnet  looked  after  the  spiri- 
tual interests  of  the  prisoners ; that  is, 
they  repaired  thither  only  when  sent 
for,  a circumstance  which  never  oc- 
curred. The  State  looked  after  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  captives  by 
an  especial  officer,  who  sedulously 
visited  the  prisoners,  and  plundered 
them  of  everything  they  possessed 
which  bore  the  slightest  value.  Con- 
fiscation to  the  crown  being  duly  made, 
the  destitute  children  of  sorrow  were 
altogether  left  to  the  charity  of  passers- 
by  and  the  public  generally.  The  go- 
vernment made  no  provision  for  them, 
even  of  the  commonest  food.  The 
consequences  were  necessarily  so  de- 
plorable that  a good  Christian,  whose 
name  is  not  recorded  in  the  old  his- 
tory by  Germain  Brice,  bequeathed 
[in  1639]  6000  livres  annually  for  the 
support  of  the  galley  slaves  of  the 
State.  This  fund  is  still  available, 
and  thus,  if  the  convicts  of  to-day  re- 
flect that  they  are  the  victims  of  a 
system  which  originated  with  a felon 
king,  they  may  remember  that  its 
rigours  are,  in  some  degree,  alleviated 
by  the  Christian  benevolence  of  a man 
of  the  people. 

J.  D. 


FOR  A PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


accompany  us  in  our  royal  proceeding  to 
our  parliament,  to  be  holden  at  West- 
minster the  thirteenth  day  of  April  next, 
our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is,  and  we 
do  hereby  will  and  command  you,  that 
you  presently  provide,  or  cause  to  be  pro- 
vided and  delivered,  one  parliamentary 
robe,  with  kyrtle,  hood,  and  cappe  of 
estate,  all  of  crimson  velvett,  to  be  furred 
and  made  up  as  hath  been  formerly  used, 
for  our  said  dear  sonnes  use  against  our 
proceeding  to  our  said  parliament  ; and 
this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant.  Given 
under  our  signet  at  Whitehall,  the  * 

day  of  April,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  our 
reigne,  anno  domini,  1640. 

“ To  our  right  trusty  and  right  welbeloved 
cousin  and  counsellor  William  Earl 
of  Newcastle.” 


* Left  blank  in  the  original. 
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CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY  AND  LEGENDARY  ART. 
By  J.  G.  Waller. 

The  Tetramorph. 


THE  figure  called  Tetramorph,  or 
four-shaped,  derives  its  claim  to  a 
place  in  Christian  Iconography  from 
the  passage  in  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  de- 
scribing his  vision  by  the  river  Chebar, 
chap.  i.  beginning  at  verse  4. 

“ And  1 looked,  and  behold  a whirl- 
wind came  out  of  the  north,  a great  cloud, 
and  a fire  unfolding  itself,  and  a brightness 
was  about  it  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof 
as  the  colour  of  amber  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire.  Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof 
came  the  likeness  of  four  living  creatures. 
And  this  was  their  appearance : they  had 
the  likeness  of  a man,  and  their  feet  were 
straight  feet,  the  sole  of  their  feet  was 
like  the  sole  of  a calf’s  foot,  and  they 
sparkled  like  the  colour  of  burnished  brass. 
And  they  had  the  hands  of  a man  under 
their  wings  on  their  four  sides,  and  they 
four  had  their  faces  and  their  wings. 
Their  wings  were  joined  one  to  another, 
they  turned  not  when  they  went ; they 
went  every  one  straight  forward.  As  for 
the  likeness  of  their  faces  they  four  had 
the  face  of  a man  and  the  face  of  a lion 
on  the  right  side  ; and  they  four  had  the 
face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side  ; they  four 
also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle.  Thus  were 
their  faces  ; and  their  wings  were  stretched 
upward  ; two  wings  of  every  one  were 
joined  one  to  another,  and  two  covered 
their  bodies.  And  they  went  every  one 
straight  forward:  whither  the  spirit  was 
to  go,  they  went ; and  they  turned  not 
when  they  went.  As  for  the  likeness  of 
the  living  creatures  their  appearance  was 
like  burning  coals  of  fire,  and  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  lamps  : it  went  up  and  down 
among  the  living  creatures  : and  the  fire 
was  bright,  and  out  of  the  fire  went  forth 
lightning.  And  the  living  creatures  ran 
and  returned  as  the  appearance  of  a flash 
of  lightning.  Now  as  I beheld  the  living 
creatures,  behold  one  wheel  upon  the 
earth  by  the  living  creature  with  his  four 
faces.  The  appearance  of  the  wheels  and 
their  work  was  like  unto  the  colour  of  a 
beryl : . . . and  they  turned  not  when 
they  went.  As  for  their  wings  they  were 
so  high  that  they  were  dreadful : and  their 
wings  were  full  of  eyes  round  about  them 
four.” 

This  is  not  the  complete  description, 
but  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It 


is  repeated  at  chap.  x.  ver.  8,  with 
some  additions,  as — “ their  whole  body 
and  their  backs  and  their  hands  and 
their  wings  and  the  wheels  were  full 
of  eyes  round  about,  even  the  wheels 
that  they  four  had  ; ” also  the  follow- 
ing, at  verse  21,  is  somewhat  more 
precise  : “ Every  one  had  four  faces  a 
piece,  and  every  one  had  four  wings, 
and  the  likeness  of  the  hand  of  a man 
was  under  the  wings.”  In  verse  14 
there  is  a discrepancy  in  the  descrip- 
tion with  the  foregoing,  which  seems 
as  if  an  error  had  in  some  way  crept 
into  the  original  text.  It  says  : “ The 
first  was  the  face  of  a cherub,  the 
second  face  was  the  face  of  a man,  and 
the  third  the  face  of  a lion,  and  the 
fourth  the  face  of  an  eagle.”  Here  the 
ox  is  omitted  altogether,  and  we  find 
what  appears  in  some  measure  a repe- 
tition of  a similar  form,  the  face  of  a 
man  and  the  face  of  a cherub.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  this  latter 
description  is  never  adopted  in  the 
conventions  of  which  we  are  about  to 
treat. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage one  is  naturally  directed  to  the 
occurrence  of  forms  in  ancient  sym- 
jDolism  having  an  apparent  analogy  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  many  writers  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  exercised  a great  deal  of  learned 
research  upon  it.  Among  these  the 
Abbe  Chiarini  stands  foremost.  There 
are  also  some  interesting  remarks  in 
Mr.  Layard’s  work  * which  it  will  be 
necessary  particularly  to  notice,  as  the 
sculptures  he  has  exhumed  were  in  all 
probability  familiar  to  the  Prophet, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a 
captive  in  the  land  of  Assyria,  and 
lays  the  scene  of  his  vision  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  our  country- 
man’s enterprising  researches  — the 
river  Chebar  being  doubtless  the 
stream  which  at  present,  under  the 
name  Khabour,  waters  a portion  of  the 
plains  of  ancient  Mesopotamia.  The 
Abbe,  in  an  essay  published  in  the 
Nouvelle  Journal  Asiatique^  tom.  6,  has 


* Nineveh  and  its  Renaains. 
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endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to 
show  a connection  of  ideas  in  the  Pro- 
phet’s vision  with  those  of  Chald^ean 
astronomy.  He  also  quotes  from  the 
Talmud  to  show  that  the  animals  in 
the  vision  appear  as  the  symbols  or 
representatives  of  universal  nature. 
Thus  : “ The  king  of  wild  beasts  is  the 
lion,  the  king  of  cattle  is  the  ox  (bull), 
the  king  of  flying  creatures  is  the 
eagle ; but  man  is  raised  above  all 
animals,  and  God  above  animals,  man, 
and  the  whole  world.”  A homily  by 
St.  Macarius  Egyptiacus,  a Greek 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  contains 
the  same  ideas  similarly  expressed. 
In  the  religious  myths  of  the  East 
these  animals  have  at  all  times  had  a 
symbolic  meaning ; and  in  the  early 
history  of  Christianity,  those  heretics 
who  preserved  much  of  the  oriental 
philosophy,  such  as  the  Gnostics, 
Ophites,  and  'others,  appear  to  have 
been  extravagantly  attached  to  the 
use  of  symbols,  amongst  which  the 
above-named  had  a prominent  and 
conspicuous  place.  According  to 
Origen,  Michael,  one  of  the  seven  infe- 
rior spirits  of  the  Gnostic  system, 
was  represented  under  the  form  of  a 
lion,  or  more  probably  lion-headed 
(XeovToeidrjs).  Suriel  had  the  head 
of  a bull,  Gabriel  was  figured  by  an 
eagle.  In  the  Ophitic  system  the  five 
genii  of  the  stars  were  the  bull,  dog, 
lion,  serpent,  and  eagle,  which  also 
appear  as  emblems  in  the  more  an- 
cient religion  of  Mithras.  With  the 
occurrence  of  these  symbols  in  re- 
mains of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art 
every  visitor  to  the  British  Museum 
must  now  be  perfectly  familiar.  But 
it  is  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  actual 
symbolic  animals  that  an  analogy  sub- 
sists between  the  figures  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Assyria  and  the  vision  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel.  The  sculptures 
from  Nineveh  carry  the  similarity 
further  by  exhibiting  symbolic  forms 
with  four  wings.  This  is  very  striking 
in  the  eagle-headed  example  supposed 
by  Mr.  Layard  to  be  Nisroch,  one  of 
the  names  of  the  Assyrian  Baal.  The 
deity  in  the  winged  disc  or  wheel 
presents  us  with  another  form,  in 


close  connection  with  the  mysterious 
wheels,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
venture  to  offer  some  explanation. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  more  than 
one  writer  that  Ezekiel  in  his  poetical 
description  found  the  motives  for  his 
ideas  in  the  objects  familiar  to  him  in 
the  land  of  his  captivity  and  exile ; so 
the  Abbe  Chiarini  imagines  him  to  use 
the  language  of  ancient  Chaldaean 
astronomy.  In  this  view  he  supposes 
“the  wheel  within  awheel”  to  be  sug- 
gested by  a planetary  sphere,  and  sup- 
ports his  opinions  by  an  appeal  to  the 
original  text.  The  word  ophan^  used 
in  chap  i.  ver.  15,  for  wheel,  signifying 
also  zodiac,  equator,  &c.  is  in  chap.  x. 
ver.  20,  changed  for  galgal^  a circle, 
which,  according  to  Maimonides,  also 
means  heaven,  firmament,  celestial 
sphere,  and  in  this  sense  is  used  in 
many  other  parts  of  Scripture.* 

In  considering  Bayard’s  two-winged 
figures  alluded  to,  and  in  using  the 
term  winged,  I by  no  means  accept 
the  correctness  of  the  appellation,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  deem  it  to  be  erro- 
neous and  ill  founded.  In  thus  setting 
up  an  opposition  to  the  opinions  of 
Layard  and  others,  one  would  act  with 
diffidence  and  self- distrust,  were  it 
not  that  we  have  the  examples  of  the 
figures,  six  times  repeated,  among  the 
marbles  of  the  Ninevite  collection, 
open  to  the  examination  of  every  one. 
The  idea  has  also  led  to  other  errors, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  at  least 
to  combat  it. 

There  are  two  examples  of  this  figure 
in  the  Nineveh  collection,  of  which  I 
have  made  careful  drawings,  and  which 
I will  now  describe.  The  first  I shall 
notice  is  that  over  the  sacred  tree.  It 
consists  of  a bearded  demi-figure,  wear- 
ing a conical  cap  with  projecting  horns, 
and  surrounded  by  an  irradiated  disc ; 
the  lower  part,  from  the  waist,  termi- 
nates in  a fan,  or  tail-like  expansion, 
which  appears  to  pass  through  and 
project  beyond  the  circumference  ; the 
right  hand  of  the  figure  is  uplifted, 
and  in  the  left  it  holds  a ring.  From 
each  side  of  the  disc  also  project  those 
expansions  which  have  been  denomi- 
nated wings.  Mr.  Layard,  in  a note 


* I remember  having  seen  an  engraving  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  whicli  the 
wheel  in  the  Prophet’s  vision  was  represented  in  the  form  of  the  astrolabe,  but  I have 
no  iiica  now  where  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it. 
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to  his  book  on  Nineveh,*  quotes  the 
opinion  of  M.  Lajard  that  this  combi- 
nation represents  “ the  image  of  Baal, 
with  the  wings  and  tail  of  a dove.,  to 
show  the  association  of  Mjlitta,  the 
Assyrian  Yenus,  &c.”  Now  a compa- 
rison of  these  so-called  wings  and  tail 
with  the  other  winged  figures  will  at 
once  prove  a total  dissimilarity  of  con- 
ventional treatment.  Neither  in  the 
form,  or,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, in  the  treatment  of  the  plumage, 
which  is  very  minute  and  characteristic 
in  the  really  winged  figures,  those  for 
instance  with  the  eagle’s  head,  do  the 
latter  in  the  least  coincide  with  any 
of  the  examples  to  the  winged  disc. 
In  the  latter,  which  is  quite  as  remark- 
able for  care  and  precision  (especially 
in  the  instance  referred  to)  as  any 
figure  in  the  collection,  the  termina- 
tions are  represented  by  a succession 
of  wavy  lines,  which  were  doubtless 
intended  to  express  lambent  irradia- 
tions of  fire,  of  which  many  examples 
might  be  cited  in  analogy  from  other 
sources.  So  that  if  the  term  wings  can 
be  applied  at  all,  it  must  be  metaphori- 
cally, as  there  is  not  the  slightest  en- 
deavour to  imitate  the  feathers  of  a 
bird,  which  is  so  laboriously  attempted 
in  the  other  figures.  Respecting  the 
irradiated  disc  which  encircles  the 
figure,  may  it  not  be  intended  for  the 
sun  ? At  any  rate  it  gives  another 
analogy  to  the  use  of  irradiation  as  an 
indication  of  divinity,  which,  under 
the  names  of  aureole  and  nimbus,  are 
familiar  to  us,  and  have  been  previ- 
ously treated  of  in  a former  article. 
Perhaps  we  here  see  its  origin ; and 
this  instance  is  the  more  interest- 
ing, as  showing  an  example  of  its 
practice  going  back  to  a more  remote 
antiquity  than  we  have  been  previ- 
ously aware  of.  The  second  example 
is  somewhat  different  to  the  former, 
but  still  nearer  for  our  purpose  of 
analogy.  The  figure  here  holds  a bow 
in  one  hand,  and  appears  as  the  God 
of  Battles,  and  instead  of  the  irradi- 
ated disc  is  a wheel,  which  is  placed, 
as  it  were,  behind  the  figure,  and  from 
which  the  flaming  wings  proceed  ; the 
tail-like  terminations  of  the  figure  are 
as  in  the  former  instance.  Respecting 
the  latter,  I consider  it  as  analogous  to 


that  practice,  noticed  in  a former  ar- 
ticle, of  representing  angels  by  sup- 
pressing the  lower  part  of  the  figure, 
and  sometimes  the  figure  altogether, 
which  obtained  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  intended  to  express  the  im- 
materiality of  their  essence.  There 
are  examples  extant  of  a fiery  termi- 
nation which  are  yet  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  wheel  has  spokes  shaped  in  the 
form  of  a Maltese  cross,  and  between 
each  spoke  is  a waved  figure,  most 
likely  representing  flame,  and  remind- 
ing us  very  forcibly  of  a common  con- 
ventional form  familiar  in  figures  of 
the  sun,  retained  in  a marked  manner 
in  the  badge  of  the  San  Fire  Office. 
This  fiery  wheel,  winged  also  with  fire, 
is  a powerful  symbol  of  motion,  and 
may  well  express  eternity  or  the  revo- 
lutions of  time,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
present  us  with  a strong  analogy  with 
the  representations  of  the  teiramorph, 
particularly  to  that  example  to  which 
we  shall  first  refer  for  illustration,  and 
on  which  we  shall  now  particularly 
enter. 

This  figure  is  one  which  rarely  ap- 
pears in  the  Iconography  of  the 
Western  Church,  but  in  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  Church  is  very  common  ; and 
the  following  directions  are  given  in 
the  “ Manual  or  Guide  ” for  its  repre- 
sentation. “ They  have  six  wings,  the 
head  nimbed,  the  face  of  an  angel ; 
they  hold  in  their  hands  against  the 
breast  the  gospel.  Between  the  two 
wings  which  surmount  the  head  there 
is  an  eagle,  on  the  wing  of  the  right 
side  a lion ; on  the  wings  of  the  left 
side  an  ox.  These  three  symbolic  ani- 
mals look  upwards  and  hold  between 
their  feet  the  gospels : such  were  the 
tetramorphs  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
saw.”  In  this  there  are  some  import- 
ant omissions,  which  however  do  not 
take  place  in  practice  : the  wheels  and 
eyes  are  not  mentioned ; another  pecu- 
liarity is  that  the  gospels  are  held  by 
each  figure,  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  general  practice,  but  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  symbols  of  the  evan- 
gelists when  represented  singly. 

The  use  of  the  Tetramorph  com- 
mences very  early,  as  well  as  the  sepa- 
rate symbols  of  the  evangelists.  The 


* Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol,  ii.  p.  449. 
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latter  are  found  in  some  of  the  earliest 
mosaics.  Of  the  former,  the  earliest 
instance  I have  seen  is  one  of  which 
Agincourt  gives  an  engraving  from  a 
Syriac  MS.  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
which  is  here  copied  on  a somewhat 


reduced  scale.  It  is  a particularly 
interesting  example,  not  only  for  its 
antiquity,  but  for  its  treatment,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  appended 
to  the  subject  of  the  Ascension.  The 
figure  of  the  Saviour  is  standing  in  an 
aureole,  and  beneath  his  feet  is  the 
figure  described  in  Ezekiel,  very  rudely 
composed,  but  nevertheless  having 
many  points  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  It  is  altogether  formed  on 
the  symbolic  principle  which  obtained 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  pre- 
vious to  the  second  Council  office; 
the  figure  of  the  cherub  is  therefore 
undeveloped,  but  an  angel’s  head  in 
the  centre  of  the  group,  and  a hand 


awkwardly  appearing  from  beneath 
the  lower  pair  of  wings,  is  all  that  we 
find  of  this  part  of  the  combination. 
The  wings  are  four  in  number,  agree- 
ing in  this  particular  with  the  text  of 
Ezekiel ; but  in  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  iv. 
ver.  6,  four  beasts,  of  analogous  signifi- 
cation, have  six  wings  assigned  to 
them,  in  this  agreeing  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  seraphim  in  Isaiah, 
ch.  vi.  ver.  2,  which  has  been  gene- 
rally adopted  and  applied  to  the  Tetra- 
morph,  as  in  the  extract  from  the 
Greek  Guide.  On  the  right  of  the 
cherub’s  head  is  that  of  the  lion,  on 
the  left  the  eagle,  and  beneath  the  head 
of  the  bull,  with  its  two  fore  feet,  the 
hand  of  the  cherub.  On  each  side 
are  the  mysterious  wheels,  imperfectly 
represented,  but  nevertheless  endeav- 
ouring to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
“ wheel  within  a wheel in  other  re- 
spects imitating  the  ancient  chariot 
wheels  of  the  time.  The  fiery  appear- 
ance given  in  the  text  is  also  here  at- 
tempted ; a rushing  flame  issues  from 
the  wheels,  and  is  also  indicated  above 
the  upper  pair  of  wings,  extended 
round  the  base  of  the  aureole.  Rude 
as  this  design  is,  it  suggests  to  us  the 
magnificent  passage  in  Milton’s  Para- 
dise Lost,  evidently  derived  from  Eze- 
kiel’s description : — 


Forth  rush’d,  with  whirlwind  sound, 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 


Itself  instinct  with  spirit. 

The  only  portion  now  undescribed 
are  the  eyes  with  which  the  wings  are 
studded,  but  the  Prophet’s  description 
places  them  all  over  the  figures  ; this 
is  never  represented  in  art,  without 
doubt  on  account  of  the  obvious  diffi- 
culty ; they  are  however  frequently 
placed  upon  the  wheels.  On  this  point 
the  Abbe  Chiarini  has  also  made  some 
very  pertinent  observations  in  illus- 
tration of  his  theory,  that  astronomical 
ideas  suggested  the  poetic  description 
of  the  Prophet.  His  idea  is  that  the 
eyes  are  put  by  metaphor  for  stars, 
such  a metaphor  having  many  fine 
analogies  among  the  ancients,  of  which 
that  of  Eschylus,  who  calls  the  moon 
“ Eldest  of  stars,  the  eye  of  night,”* 
is  not  the  least  beautiful. 


This  suggestion  of  the  Abbe  carries 
out  the  first  idea  of  a planetary  sphere, 
and  we  are  to  this  day  familiar  with 
the  symbolic  forms  of  the  constella- 
tions which  took  their  origin  in  an- 
cient astronomy  ; the  cherub  therefore 
becomes  the  mover  of  the  celestial 
system.  A prevailing  notion  that  the 
movements  of  the  planetary  bodies 
were  directed  by  heavenly  spirits  sub- 
sisted throughout  the  middle  ages,  and 
is  frequently  exemplified  in  its  reli- 
gious art.  The  star  of  Bethlehem — 
the  sun  and  moon  in  the  crucifixion, 
or  in  the  scenes  of  the  Apocalypse — 
are  frequently  represented  as  in  the 
hands  of  angels, j*  particularly  previous 
to  the  thirteenth  century  ; after  which 
period  the  onward  progress  of  science 


* Upea^isrop  aa-Tpcov  vvktos  o<p6aXpos. 

f Vide  sculptures  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  engraved  in  Lincoln  Book  of  the  Archjeo- 
logical  Institute. 
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began  to  dissipate  these  ideas  ; and, 
finally,  by  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
destroyed  for  ever  this  remnant  of 
ancient  popular  philosophy. 

The  example  which  is  given  in  the 
annexed  engraving  belongs  to  a far 
later  period  than  the  other,  the  twelfth 


Willemin’s  Monumens  Franqais  InMits^ 
forming  part  of  a piece  of  enamelled 
work,  perhaps  of  Limoges  manufacture. 
The  artist  has,  however,  been  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  the  figure,  or  through 
some  mistake  has  labelled  it  seraphin., 
one  of  many  instances  that  might  be  re- 
corded of  similar  errors,  and  the  second 
we  have  noticed  in  the  present  subject. 
In  other  respects  this  is  a very  fine 
example ; here  the  cherub  or  angelic 
form  is  made  most  prominent,  a pair 
of  broad  wings  fold  over  the  figure, 
from  beneath  which  the  hands  appear 
on  either  side,  which  agrees  with  the 
description  in  the  vision  ; the  other 
two  branch  out  from  the  shoulders. 
The  head  of  the  lion  is  above  the  head 
of  the  cherub  on  the  right  side,  that 
of  the  ox  on  the  left,  the  eagle  between 
the  two  immediately  above  ; all  four 
heads  have  the  nimbus,  and  the  figure, 
which  has  bare  feet,  exhibits  portions  of 
drapery,  and  stands  upon  a wheel,  of 
which  only  the  half  appears  in  the 
present  design.  This  wheel  is  winged, 
but  in  other  respects  has  a most  ma- 
terial form.  The  wheel  within  wheel 
is  unattempted,  and  the  type  is  of  the 


most  common  character — a mere  con" 
vention.  The  addition  of  the  wings’ 
however,  which  appears  also  in  an  ex- 
ample given  by  M.  Didron  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  from  a mosaic  of 
Byzantine  workmanship  in  the  convent 
of  Vatopedi,  at  Mount  Athos,  is  worthy 
of  particular  inquiry.  Wings  have 
always  been  applied  as  a symbol  of 
rapid  motion ; thus  the  number  of 
wings  given  to  the  superior  spirits 
cherubim,  and  seraphim,  as  well  as  to  the 
tetramorph,  typify  the  swiftness  of  their 
flight.  They  have  been  used  as  meta- 
phors in  poetry,  and  again  transferred 
to  art,  to  express  the  quality  of  rapidity ; 
winds  have  been  so  represented,  time, 
and,  above  all,  lightning,  in  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jove.  Some  such  idea,  without 
doubt,  suggested  the  notion  of  applying 
wings  to  the  wheels  to  typify  that 
rapidity  of  motion  which  the  text  com- 
pares in  chap.  i.  ver.  14,  to  “ a flash 
of  lightning,”  the  wheels  having  a life 
and  instinctive  motion  with  the  “living 
creatures.”  To  this  poetical  idea  Virgil 
furnishes  a close  analogy  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  ^neid,  vi.  727 : — 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  ag'itat  molem  et  magna  se  corpore  miscet. 

Again,  we  have  a passage  which  il- 
lustrates this  subject  in  Milton,  who 
seems  to  have  drawn  the  motives  of  his 
inspiration  from  so  many  sources,  that 
it  is  not  unlikely  some  such  rude  figures 
as  our  engraving  exhibits  may  have 
suggested  the  idea  of 

chariots  winged 

From  the  armoury  of  God, — 

and  further  on,  with  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  clearly  in  his  mind,  he  gives  a 
passage  of  similar  import  to  that  above 
cited  from  Virgil  — 

Celestial  equipage  ! and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  liv'd. 

The  material  difference  between  the 
figure  given  by  Didron  * from  Vato- 
pedi and  that  in  our  engraving  consists 
in  the  former  having  no  indication  of 
drapery,  two  of  the  wings  being  dis- 
played upwards  and  crossed,  as  is  most 
usual  in  the  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
all  the  wings  being  studded  with  eyes, 
two  wheels,  but  with  one  wing  to 
each,  the  periphery  overlapping,  in- 
tending perhaps  to  express  the  ‘‘  wheel 
within  wheel,”  and  the  indications  of 


* Iconographie  Chr^tienne,  p.  464. 
Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  XXXVI. 
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flame  being  within  the  orbit  about  the 
spokes.  The  combinations  of  which 
illustrations  have  been  given  are  suf- 
ficiently curious,  but  there  are  yet 
more  singular  instances  to  be  noticed 
before  this  part  of  the  subject  can  be 
concluded.  Agincourt  gives  an  en- 
graving from  a Ruthenic  painting  in 
distemper,  representing  the  last  Judg- 
ment,* in  which  Christ  is  represented  as 
within  a circular  aureole,  seated  upon 
or  borne  up  by  a number  of  winged 
spirits  of  the  order  of  Thrones,  and 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a bird  with 
the  four  heads  which  compose  the 
mystic  combination  under  considera- 
tion. This  painting  is  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  was  probably 
executed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  church,  in  which  such  ex- 
travagant forms  had  always  been  fa- 
miliarised from  their  use  in  many 
oriental  systems,  and  the  practices  of 
ancient  heretics. 

M.  Didron  mentions  another  curious 
example  in  a MS.  entitled  “ Hortus 
Deliciarum,”  in  the  library  at  Stras- 
burg,  designed  in  a kindred  spirit,  and 
which  the  above-named  writer  con- 
siders may  probably  have  been  also 
executed  under  a Byzantine  influence. 
This  is  a quadruped  with  four  heads, 
upon  which  is  seated  a representation 
of  the  Christian  religion.  This  beast, 
called  animal  ecdesice.,  has  four  heads 
of  the  attributes  of  the  evangelists  on 
the  body  of  a horse.  Each  of  its  feet 
belongs  also  to  one  of  the  attributes. 
On  the  front,  the  right  foot  is  that  of  a 
man,  the  left  of  an  eagle ; behind,  the 


right  foot  is  that  of  an  ox,  the  left  of  a 
lion. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  wonder 
at  the  mysterious  combinations  that 
present  themselves  in  the  mythology 
of  Hindostan  and  ancient  Egypt,  we 
are  scarcely  aware  of  those  almost 
equally  curious  and  singular  that  are 
to  be  found,  with  a little  research,  in 
Christian  mythology,  and  thus  it  is  of 
so  much  interest  to  shew  the  obvious 
analogy  that  sometimes  exists  between 
them,  in  both  cases  deriving  its  origin 
from  a spirit  of  materialization,  re- 
ducing or  endeavouring  to  reduce  even 
the  most  abstract  ideas  into  shapes  and 
forms  appreciable  by  the  senses. 

Another  singular  and  unusual  mode 
of  combination  is  given  in  Agincourt’s 
work,  taken  from  a MS.  of  the  ninth 
century,  called  the  Bible  of  St.  Paul, 
from  its  belonging  to  the  church  dedi- 
cated to  that  apostle  without  the  walls  of 
Rome.  This  MS.  contains  a miniature 
in  which  there  is  an  angel  with  the 
respective  heads  of  the  other  symbols, 
and  holding  a book  of  the  Gospels — 
this  is  the  common  type.  In  another 
the  eagle  is  the  principal,  and  the  rest 
of  the  symbols  are  combined  by  having 
the  heads  attached  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  figure  of  the  angel ; and  there 
is  also  the  winged  lion  with  the  several 
symbolic  heads.  These,  however,  are 
rare  examples,  but  not  the  less  curious 
for  being  so.  With  them  we  will  bring 
this  part  of  the  subject  to  a close,  and 
treat  of  the  closely  connected  history 
of  the  evangelistic  symbols  in  the  suc- 
ceeding article. 


RUINS  OF  VAUDEY  ABBEY,  CO.  LINCOLN. 


WITHIN  the  park  of  the  princely 
domain  at  Grirnsthorpe,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Ancaster,  and 
now  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby, 
are  situated  the  foundations,  rather 
than  the  ruins,  of  the  abbey  of  Vaudey, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  monas- 
teries of  Lincolnshire. 


This  abbey  is  stated  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  the  year  1147, 
by  William  Earl  of  Albemarle,  at 
Biham  or  Bytham,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. The  society  at  first  con- 
sisted of  a colony  from  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Fountains  in  Yorkshire,f 
which  had  itself  been  founded  only 


* Histoire  de  I’Art  par  les  Monumens. 

t The  connection  with  Fountains  was  maintained  in  later  times.  Stephen  de  Eston, 
Abbat  of  Fountains,  appears  to  have  died  when  sojourning  at  Vaudey,  probably  in  a 
journey  from  the  south,  in  the  year  1252.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house  of 
Vaudey,  as  stated  in  Burton’s  Monasticon  Ebor.  p.  210,  though  it  would  be  supposed. 


fifteen  years  before  by  a similar  offset 
from  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York. 
So  prevalent  was  the  spirit  of  mo- 
nachism  at  that  period,  and  so  great 
the  liberality  of  the  laity,  that  the 
monks  of  Bytham  soon  found  them- 
selves endowed  with  ample  territories, 
and  they  determined  to  build  upon 
another  site,  which  was  relinquished 
to  them  by  one  Geoffrey  de  Brachecurt, 
or  Braithwaite,* *  in  the  parish  of  Eden- 
ham.  The  terms  of  Geoffrey’s  charter 
are  remarkable.  It  was  given  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  canons  of  Brunne 
(now  Bourne),  and  in  the  presence  of 
hifi  superior  lord,  Gilbert  de  Gant, 
Earl  of  Eincoln.  Geoffrey  surren- 
dered his  whole  residence,  with  his 
garden,  to  the  abbey,  upon  this  con- 
dition, that  the  monks  should  provide 
himself  and  his  wife  in  food  and 
clothing,  both  linen  and  woollen,  and 
their  two  servants  in  food  only.  The 
fare  for  him  and  his  wife  was  to  be 
the  same  as  for  two  monks,  and  that 
for  their  servants  as  for  servants  of 
the  monastery.  This  grant  was  con- 


firmed by  Alan  de  Morton,  the  nephew 
(or  grandson)  and  heir  in  expectancy 
of  Geoffrey  ; but  the  monks  had  ano- 
ther charter  of  the  same  property 
from  Earl  Gilbert  himself,  which  is  not 
now  extant.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  removal  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Eugenius,  and  therefore  before 
1153.  f The  Earl  appears  also  to 
have  been  the  donor  of  various  estates 
of  greater  value,  as  were  others  of  his 
family,  and  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
firmation charter,in  1 Ric.I.(li89-90), 
the  abbey  was  richly  endowed.  At 
the  taxation  of  1291  its  possessions 
were  valued  at  23 IZ.  145.  7d. ; but  sub- 
sequently they  appear  to  have  dimi- 
nished rather  than  increased : for  at 
the  valuation  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  gross  revenue  was  only 
177Z.  155.  7f^.  from  which  the  reprisals 
deducted  55Z.  95.  8|cZ. 

The  abbey  assumed  the  Latin  de- 
signation of  Vallis  Dei^  which  was 
converted  by  vernacular  speech  into 
Vaudey.  Such  names  were  frequently 
given  to  monasteries  on  their  founda- 


from  that  very  imperfect  work,  the  new  edition  of  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  that  he 
was  buried  in  his  own  chapter-house. 

* In  Geoffrey’s  charter  the  name  of  himself  and  his  residence  is  written  Brachecurt, 
in  the  confirmation  charter  of  King  Richard  I.  it  is  Bracthwait. 

f — ad  postulationem  Eugenii  episcopi  Romani  et  Bernardi  abbatis  Clarevallensis, 
— the  superior  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Topographer  and  Genealogist,  vol.  i.  p.  304, 
from  Gervase  Holies’s  Collections,  vol.  v.  p.  526. 
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tion,  but  they  only  occasionally  ad- 
hered to  them,  as  in  the  present  case 
and  in  that  of  Godstow  in  Oxford- 
shire. The  monastery  of  Carthusians 
which  was  in  1222  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Salisbury  at  Hatherop  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  which  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Hinton  in  Wilt- 
shire, was  called  by  him  Locus  Dei; 
and  to  the  nunnery  which  Ela  his 
widow  founded  at  Lacock  she  gave  the 
corresponding  name  of  Locus  Beatce 
Marice.  Another  instance  still  more 
closely  corresponding  to  the  present 
was  one  in  Normandy,  Mons  Dei,  con- 
verted into  Mondaye.  But  the  monks 
more  frequently  kept  to  the  valleys  ; 
and  they  had  a Vallis  Crucis  in  Wales, 
a Vallis  Salutis  in  Ireland,  and  a Vallis 
Regalis  in  Cheshire. 

At  the  suppression  there  were  an 
abbat  and  thirteen  monks  resident  at 
Vaudey.  The  site  was  granted  in  the 
30th  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  Bran- 
don, Duke  of  Suffolk.  It  was  in  that 
very  year  that  it  was  visited  by  Le- 
land,  who  thus  describes  its  appear- 
ance on  coming  from  Coly  Weston. 

“ From  Coly  Weston  to  Grimesthorpe 
about  an  8 miles  or  9,  most  by  playn 
ground,  good  of  come  and  pasture,  but 
litle  wood,  saving  toward  Vauldey  abbay 
and  Grimesthorpe  self.  . . It  apperith  by 
the  ruines  of  Vauldey  abbay,  a good  myle 
a'  this  side  Grymesthorpe,  that  it  hath 
bene  a great  thyng.  There  ys  yn  the  wood 
by  Vauldey  abbay  a grete  quarrey  of  a 
coarse  marble,  wherof  much  belykelihod 
was  occupied  in  the  abbay.  There  is  a 
fayre  parke  betwixt  Vauldey  and  Griraes- 
thorpe. 

“ The  place  of  Grimesthorpe  was  no 
great  thing  afore  the  new  building  of  the 
secunde  court.  Yet  was  al  the  old  work 
of  stone,  and  the  gate-house  was  faire  and 
strong,  and  the  waulles  of  eche  [side]  of 
it  embatelid.  There  is  also  a great  dich 
about  the  house.* 

What  Leland  terms  “ the  old  work” 
of  Grimsthorpe  is  still  remaining  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  present 
mansion.  It  is  a square  tower,  which 
bears  the  reputation  of  being  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  “new 
building”  was  erected  by  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  probably  employed  the 
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materials  of  Vaudey  abbey  for  the 
purpose ; although,  as  Leland  remarks, 
there  was  a good  quarry  near  at  hand, 
from  which  we  find  in  the  Valor  Eccl. 
that  the  monks  derived  a yearly  farm 
of  seven  marks  (4Z.  135.  4d) 

Fuller  appears  to  have  picked  up 
an  anecdote  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk’s 
additions  to  Grimsthorpe  were  raised 
in  great  haste, — built  extempore,  in  his 
phrase, — to  be  ready  for  a visit  of  the 
King.  That  visit  probably  took  place 
in  1532,  when  Henry  VIII.  is  recorded 
to  have  been  at  Stamford.  He  was 
certainly  at  Grimsthorpe  in  1541,  from 
the  5th  to  the  8th  of  August.]*  The 
mansion  received  its  magnificent  north 
front  from  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh, in  the  time  of  the  second  Duke 
of  Ancaster. 

The  ruins  of  Vaudey  abbey  were 
included  in  the  great  park  of  sixteen 
miles  circumference,  and  have  latterly 
been  almost  forgotten.  Though  How- 
lett  states,!  in  1800,  that  the  founda- 
tions had  then  been  recently  traced 
by  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  the  research 
was  probably  very  superficial ; and 
Neale,§  in  1820,  tells  us  that  “It  is 
now  covered  by  a small  wood ; not  a 
single  wall  of  any  part  of  the  building 
remains,  except  three  or  four  large 
sculptured  stones.” 

The  recent  excavations  made  on  the 
site  of  Vaudey  abbey  have  already 
been  briefly  noticed  in  our  Magazine, 
in  the  report  given  in  our  June  num- 
ber, p.  647,  of  the  meeting  held  in  that 
month  by  the  Archssological  Institute. 
The  site  was  again  explored  for  build- 
ing materials,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing the  neighbouring  church  of 
Swinestead.  The  excavations  have 
since  proceeded  further,  and  we  are 
informed  that  eight  foundations  of  piers 
or  clustered  columns  have  now  been 
brought  to  light. 

The  clustered  pier  represented  in 
the  engraving,  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
Browning,  architect,  of  Stamford,  is 
one  of  four  which  appear  to  have  sup- 
ported the  central  tower.  The  dia- 
meter of  each  is  eleven  feet,  and  they 
stand  twenty-five  feet  apart.  The 
mouldings  are  remarkable  for  their 


* Itinerary,  tom.  i.  fob  26. 

See  the  narrative  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  progress  of  that  year  through  Lincoln- 
shire, by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  in  the  Lincoln  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute. 
%,  Views  in  Lincolnshire.  ||  Views  of  Seats. 
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extraordinary  flatness.  The  other  piers 
which  have  been  found  are  of  less  di- 
mensions, and  belong  respectively  to 
the  chancel,  the  nave,  and  the  south 
transept  The  pavement-tiles  found  at 
the  base  of  the  central  columns  are 
chiefly  of  a dark  green  glaze  ; though 
some  appear  to  have  been  figured,  and 
the  pattern  of  a rose,  and  of  a bunch 
of  grapes  with  leaves,  have  been  either 
seen  or  imagined  in  some  instances. 

The  south  transept  terminates  in  a 


large  wall.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Chap- 
man, Vicar  of  Edenham,  has  discovered 
among  the  debris  the  remains  of  what 
he  considers  to  be  a sancte  bell. 

When  Stamford  flourished  in  the 
character  which  Peck  commemorated 
as  the  Tertia  Academia  Anglice^  most 
of  the  neighbouring  monasteries  had 
halls  for  their  novices  in  that  town  ; 
and  the  nameofVaudey  Hall  is  still 
remembered  there,  though  its  situation 
is  now  unknown.  J.  G.  N. 


SEAL  WITH  A MERCHANT’S  MARK. 


MANY  attempts  have  been  made 
to  elucidate  the  use  of  Merchant’s 
Marks  ; but  no  one  has  hitherto  been 
successful  in  proving  that  they  were 
anything  more  than  arbitrary  symbols, 
which,  when  once  adopted,  were  uni- 
formly adhered  to  by  the  parties  who 
employed  them,  and  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  tokens  of  proprietorship, 
peculiar  in  each  case,  and  understood 
by  the  owner’s  porters  and  servants, 
whose  scholarship  would  have  scarcely 
extended  to  any  longer  or  more  com- 
plicated inscriptions. 

There  is  so  much  uniformity  of  cha- 
racter in  the  usual  composition  and 
design  of  these  marks,  that  it  seems 
wonderful  that  sufficient  variety  was 
produced  from  such  slight  materials. 
In  most  instances  there  is  a general 
resemblance  to  mast-heads  or  vanes, 
frequently  terminating  with  one  or 
more  lines  drawn  at  acute  angles  and 
sometimes  wavy  or  zig-zig,  which  evi- 
dently typified  the  small  penons  or 
pensels  which  used  to  adorn  the  heads 
of  merchant-vessels,  and  still  do  so. 
With  these  lines  are  combined  crosses 
and  circles,  and  other  simple  variations 
of  figure  ; which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinaries  of  heraldry,  appear  to  have 


provided  a sufficient  variety  of  design 
for  the  purposes  of  identification, 
though  it  might  require  a practised 
eye  to  discriminate  their  differences. 

We  have  observed  another  element 
which  enters,  perhaps  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  into  the  designs  of  Merchant 
Marks.  This  is  the  initial  letters  of 
their  owner’s  names.  Such  letters  are 
often  fancifully  combined  with  the 
other  lines,  and  will  not  at  once  be 
perceived  unless  looked  for. 

In  the  Seal  of  which  an  engraving  is 
now  given,  the  whole  of  the  owner’s 
name  is  expressed  by  the  lines  of  his 
Mark.  First,  at  the  foot,  is  a G ; 
towards  the  top  an  o ; the  black-letter 
M of  the  period  appears  above  the 
first  letter ; and  then,  the  same  lines, 
turned  sideways,  form  the  mediaeval 
E.  It  is  probable  that  the  cross- 
bar in  the  centre  of  the  mark  was  in- 
tended to  represent,  in  addition,  the 
owner’s  Christian  name.  It  forms  a 
T when  the  mark  is  viewed  upright, 
and  such  was  doubtless  its  intention, 
as  the  design  would  have  contained  an 
I in  its  main  stem,  without  this  ad- 
ditional line.  We  thus  arrive  at  the 
whole  of  his  name,  Thomas  Gome,  one 
which  still  exists  under  the  modern 
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orthographies  of  Gomm  and  Gomme. 
The  mark  is  one  of  those  which  ter- 
minate in  a cross  instead  of  the  pensels 
above  alluded  to. 

In  the  marginal  legend  the  name  is 
written  Gomes  ; this  we  take  to  be 
the  genitive  case,  as  much  as  to  say 
Gome's  mark. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  term 
gome  was  in  frequent  use  in  the  sense 
we  now  say  chap  or  fellow.  Several 
examples  will  be  found  in  Todd’s 
Johnson,  and  in  Richardson’s  Dic- 
tionary. Archdeacon  Hares  gives  an 
instance  from  the  old  play  of  The 
Widow,  and  remarks,  “It  has  been 
found  in  Piers  Ploughman,  though 
not  in  Chaucer.”  It  occurs  also  more 
than  once  in  the  contemporary  poem 
on  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  printed 
by  the  Camden  Society. 

As  a surname  we  find  it  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  when  John 
Gome  founded  a chantry  at  Tal- 
lagherne  in  Wales.  (Calend.  Inq.  ad 
Quod  Damn.  p.  282.) 

Its  continued  existence  as  a name 
has  been  illustrated  in  modern  times 
by  the  public  services  of  the  present 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Wm.  Maynard  Gomm, 
K.C.B.  Colonel  of  the  13th  Foot. 

With  an  additional  vowel  the  name 
is  also  well  known  as  belonging  to  a 
flourishing  family  connected  with  build- 
ing speculations  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don. The  late  Mr.  James  Gomme  was 
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a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries; 
and  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Stephen  Gomme, 
is  commemorated  by  his  liberality  in 
presenting  the  ground  upon  which  the 
new  church  of  St.  Stephen,  near 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  has  been  recently 
erected,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.* 

The  seal  was  found  in  or  near  Mel- 
ford,  in  Sufiblk,  and  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Richard  Almack,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Its  material  is  brass.  The  work- 
manship is  so  elegant  that  we  have 
given  an  engraving  of  the  seal  itself, 
as  well  as  its  impression.  The  star 
seen  in  perspective  marks  the  top  of 
the  design,  as  a guide  in  making  an 
impression  perfectly  upright. 

From  the  legend  in  the  circum- 
ference having  been  misread  Comes 
instead  of  Gomes,  some  who  have  seen 
this  seal  have  imagined  that  it  be- 
longed to  an  Earl,  or  to  some  ofiice 
connected  with  the  county  of  Essex. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  such  a con- 
jecture was  not  very  consistent  in  con- 
nection with  a “ merchant’s  mark,”  at 
least  upon  a seal;  for,  though  these 
marks  might  sometimes  be  used  by 
those  who  also  had  right  to  coat- 
armour,  they  generally  occur,  as  per- 
sonal emblems,  in  substitution  for  “ the 
pride  of  heraldry,”  among  those  classes 
to  whom  its  honours  did  not  descend. 

J.  G.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 

St.  Peter’s  “supposed  ” Chair Milton’s  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose  ’’—Horace  Walpole  and 
Junius— Suggestion  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Taylor  Fund  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  English 
language— Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Lynn— Coventry  Tokens. 


St.  Peter’s  “ supposed  ” Chair.  •- 


Mr.  Urban,  — On  my  return  from 
Rome,  after  an  absence  of  some  months, 
I find  your  Magazines  for  that  period 
awaiting  me,  and  in  those  for  June  and 
July  I have  read  with  interest  the  paper 
on  “ The  Legend  of  St.  Peter’s  Chair,” 
and  the  letter  of  Mr.  James  Roche,  of 
Cork,  in  reference  thereto. 

Mr.  Roche,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and 
tact,  has  taken  advantage  of  some  inci- 
dental inaccuracies  of  Lady  Morgan  to 
damage  her  general  testimony ; but,  as 


you  justly  observe,  neither  Mr.  Roche’s 
suggestions  nor  corrections  can  settle  the 
point  in  dispute.  A lady  may  make  most 
slip-slop  confusion  of  dates  and  facts,  but 
her  doing  so  does  not  authenticate  the 
“ Legend  of  St.  Peter’s  Chair.”  Had  her 
ladyship  been  less  fond  of  epigrammatic 
point  she  might  have  argued  her  point, 
and  escaped  a mortifying  exposure  ; but 
her  blundering  leaves  the  original  question 
quite  as  much  at  issue  as  before. 

Whilst  at  Rome  I examined  with  much 


* See  our  Magazine  for  July  1850,  p.  82. 
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attention  the  ponderous  and  fantastic  mass 
of  bronze  supposed  to  contain  the  subject 
matter  of  controversy  between  “ The  Lady 
and  The  Cardinal.”  I viewed  it  more  than 
once  both  in  front  and  rear,  in  order  to 
discover  if  possible  where  “ French  Curi- 
osity ” might  have  formerly  let  daylight 
in  upon  the  relic,  but  1 could  not  perceive 
any  traces  of  such  an  operation  ; none 
were  visible  from  any  point  of  view  to 
which  I could  attain. 

In  reading  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  accurate 
and  borrowed  description  of  the  Enshrined 
Chair,  comparing  it  with  the  plate  printed 
by  you  from  the  design  of  “ Maria 
Turrigio,”  and  bringing  my  own  fresh 
recollection  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
great  bronze  case  to  bear  on  both,  I own 
a very  grave  doubt  occurs  to  me  whether 
all  parties  may  not  be  disputing  about 
something  as  unreal  as  the  problem  which 
a merry  king  once  proposed  to  a grave 
society ; in  fact  I raise  the  question 
whether  the  exoteric  chair  really  contains 
any  esoteric  counterpart  ? The  materials  of 
a chair  may  be  inclosed  lying  as  a heap 
of  disjointed  sticks  ; there  may  lie  within 
(as  in  the  golden  case  of  St.  Mark’s  Gos- 
pel at  Venice)  a heap  of  fragments,  “ pulvis 
et  prseterea  nihil;”  but  that  a chair,  in 
the  shape  of  a chair,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Wiseman,  and  depicted  in  your  Magazine, 
can  be  inclosed  in  the  visible  shrine  of 
bronze,  seems  to  be  more  than  question- 
able, for  the  following  reasons  ; 

The  bronze  Cathedra  closes  the  vista  of 
the  nave  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  as  every  one 
knows  the  gigantic  scale  of  every  orna- 
ment and  component  part  of  this  vast 
edifice,  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  chair 
is  of  proportionate  size  ; it  is  held  up,  as 
I venture  to  think,  rather  grotesquely 
than  grandly,  upon  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
of  four  colossal  doctors  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  church,  at  an  elevation  of  seventy 
feet  to  the  top ; it  is  in  the  shape  of  a large 
arm  chair,  and,  as  my  recollection  serves 
me,  it  is  a question  more  than  puzzling  in 
what  part  of  it  the  original  chair  of  St. 
Peter  can  be  supposed  to  be  contained  ?* 

The  Cardinal  is  very  accurate,  but  he 
nowhere  asserts  that  he  writes  as  an  eye- 
witness. His  account  has  been  traced 
verbatim  to  a writer  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  or  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Query,  did  that  writer  speak  as  an  eye- 
witness ? Or  did  he  too  write  from  tra- 
dition 'i  Thus  the  question  lies  open — 
Who  has  seen  that  to  which  so  many  are 
ready  to  give  testimony  ? 


The  Cardinal  is  very  accurate  ; he  des- 
cribes the  chair  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
a body  and  a back  ; the  body  he  des- 
cribes as  a cube  measuring  in  Roman 
palms,  what  we  should  call  three  feet  four 
inches  broad,  two  feet  one  inch  deep,  and 
about  three  feet  high ; the  dimensions  of 
the  back  he  does  not  give  ; but  as  he 
describes,  and  the  drawing  shews,  that  the 
back  consisted  of  “ a series  of  pilasters 
supporting  arches,  with  a triangular  pede- 
ment,”  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  back  can  have  been  less  than  two 
feet  high,  probably  more ; here  then  upon 
the  lowest  supposition  we  have  a body  not 
less  than  five  feet  high,  by  three  deep,  in 
the  form  of  a chair,  supposed  to  be  in- 
closed in  another  chair  of  totally  different 
size  and  proportions  ; and  it  is  curious  to 
speculate  in  what  part  oj  the  gigantic 
case  are  we  to  suppose  it  inclosed;  is  it 
in  the  back  ? is  it  in  the  seat  ? is  it  in  one 
of  the  legs  ? for  assuredly  it  cannot  fit  in 
its  case  leg  for  leg,  seat  for  seat,  back  for 
back.  The  solution  for  all  these  difficulties 
would  be,  as  you  observe  it  is  shortly  and 
sensibly  put  by  Lady  Morgan,  to  “ pro- 
duce the  chair.”  If  this  be  not  done, 
and  if  there  be  no  otherwise  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  queries,  this  other  ques- 
tion inevitably  urges  itself — Is  there  any 
chair  inclosed  at  all  ? or  is  not  the  bronze 
case  a deception  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  pointedly  describes  of 
a stuffed  set  of  legs  provided  for  an  infirm 
pope  which  enabled  him  to  appear  in  the 
balcony  of  St.  Peter’s,  as  if  standing  up  to 
bless  the  multitude,  while,  in  fact,  he  was 
seated  at  his  ease  behind  “ the  sham.” 

Apropos  of  “ shams,”  and  to  turn  aside 
from  the  ” sella  gestatoria  ” for  the  pre- 
sent, it  appears  both  remarkable  and  sig- 
nificant that  the  great  altar  of  St.  Peter’s 
should  be  as  it  were  sentineled  by  four 
memorials  of  saints  and  miracles,  of  which 
candid  Roman  Catholics  themselves  admit 
three  to  be  doubtful,  while  to  a Protestant 
investigator  there  seems  so  little  doubt 
in  the  case,  that  he  may  consider  the  chief 
altar  of  a “ strong  delusion  ” could  not  be 
more  appropriately  garnished  than  by  such 
imaginary  saints  and  such  mock  miracles. 
Mr.  Eustace,  a Roman  Catholic,  whose  can- 
dour in  some  parts  of  his  book  renders  it 
almost  worthy  of  a place  in  the  “ Index 
Prohibitorum  Librorum,”  openly  cen- 
sures the  judgment  which  has  appro- 
priated three  of  the  principal  niches  of  the 
nave  of  St.  Peter’s  to  saints  whose  repute 
was  merely  loeal  at  best,  and  whose  very 


* A view  of  the  chair,  as  described  by  our  correspondent,  may  be  seen  in  Bonanni’s 
Numismata  summorum  pontificum  templi  Vaticani  fabricam  indicantia,  fol.  Romee, 
1715,  p.  in.— Ed. 
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existence  may,  as  he  candidly  owns,  be 
questioned  by  many. 

The  post  of  honour  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  great  altar  is  occupied  by  Saint  Ve- 
ronica— a saint  whose  identity  is  absorbed 
in  the  vulgar  error  of  a former  age,  which 
embodied  and  personified  a veron  ikon 
(a  true  likeness)  of  Christ  into  a woman, 
supposed  to  have  wiped  his  face  as  he  went 
towards  Calvary,  and  in  doing  so  to  have 
brought  away  his  likeness  miraculously 
impressed  upon  her  handkerchief,  which 
handkerchief  is  supposed  to  be  preserved 
in  the  reliquial  treasury  overhead,  and  on 
high  days  is  exhibited  to  the  prostrated 
multitude  below,  as  one  of  the  “ great 
relics  of  St.  Peter's.”  In  the  distance  and 
darkness  no  one  can  possibly  distinguish 
whether  the  object  held  out  to  their  adora- 
tion be  a handkerchief  or  a hat. 

St.  Helena  balances  St.  Veronica  on  the 
opposite  side,  being, as  Eustace  remarks,  “a 
princess  of  great  virtue  and  eminent  piety 
but  her  statue,  he  thinks,  might  be  more 
fitly  placed  in  the  vestibule,  beside  her  son 
Constantine.  St.  Helena  however  flanks 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's.  Her  celebrity 
mainly  rests  upon  the  invention  ! (what  a 
happy  word)  of  that  material  cross  of  which 
it  is  said  that  more  pieces  are  scattered 
through  the  world  than  would  suffice  to 
build  a first-rate  man-of-war. 

A third  corner  of  the  noble  nave  is  ap- 
propriated to  St.  Longinus,  “ whose  very 
name,''  says  candid  Eustace,  “ exists  but 
in  legendary  tale.”  St.  Longinus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  soldier  who  pierced  the 
Saviour’s  side  while  on  the  cross  ; the  very 
point  of  the  spear  with  which  he  did  the 
deed  is  supposed  to  be  preserved  in  the 
reliquarium  overhead  ; and  Longinus,  sup- 
posed to  be  converted  by  the  results  of 
the  crucifixion,  takes  rank  as  the  third 
sentinel  of  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter’s. 

The  fourth  niche  is  allocated  to  a colos- 
sal statue  of  St.  Andrew,  and  in  the  gal- 
lery overhead  is  supposed  to  rest  the  actual 
head  of  the  apostle.  Some  time  since  this 
relic  was  stolen,  whether  by  a religious 
thief  who  valued  the  head  itself,  or  by 
one  who  sought  the  casket  and  its  jewels, 
must  be  doubtful ; but  in  a little  time  the 


head  was  recovered  ; the  robber  in  a fit  of 
remorse,  probably  after  having  filched  the 
jewels,  deposited  the  venerable  relic  in  a 
garden  near  Rome,  giving  intimation  to 
its  sleepy  custodes  where  it  might  be 
found.  It  would  be  impossible  to  doubt 
the  implicit  faith  of  at  least  one  individual 
in  thegenuinenessof  this  relic.  The  distress 
of  Pio  Nono  during  its  loss  was  extreme, 
and  his  joy  on  its  recovery  proportionate  ; 
it  was  restored  to  its  place  with  every 
solemnity  and  honour  he  could  give  to 
the  ceremony — which  ended  with  public 
rejoicings  as  for  the  recovery  of  a palla- 
dium. Indeed  no  one  can  behold  the  de- 
meanour of  the  present  Pope  in  public 
ceremonies  without  being  convinced  of  his 
personal  devotion  to  what  he  supposes  to 
be  the  truth.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  the  head  or  judgment  of  Pio 
Nono,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  earn- 
estness of  his  piety,  presenting,  I must 
say,  a marked  contrast  to  the  indifferent 
formality  of  others  officially  engaged  in 
these  performances. 

These  with  a host  of  minor  relics  are 
the  selected  ornaments  of  the  high  altar 
of  St.  Peter’s  ; and,  with  the  questionable 
chair  which  closes  the  perspective,  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  garnishing  is  not 
inappropriate  to  that  which  it  embellishes. 

And  now  one  word  more  as  to  the  sup- 
posed chair.  The  nave  of  this  great  temple 
seems  the  very  fairy-land  of  supposition  ; 
let  us  carry  supposition  a little  further. 
Suppose  the  demand  to  “ produce  the 
chair”  complied  with,  the  bronze  chair 
opened,  and  an  actual  chair  found  therein, 
what  will  it  prove  ? If  Lady  Morgan’s 
Cufic  inscription  is  found,  it  settles  the 
question  at  once.  If  Cardinal  Wiseman’s 
arcades  and  pillared  arches  appear  orna- 
menting a supposed  relic  of  an  age  when 
these  ornaments  were  not  yet  invented, 
the  discovery  will  be  equally  decisive. 
“Therefore,”  whether  we  find  the  Lady's 
inscription  or  the  Cardinal’s  <?escription 
to  be  correct,  the  chair  is  left  literally 
without  “ a leg  to  stand  upon,”  as  a genuine 
remain  of  St.  Peter. 

I am,  &c.  A.  B.  R. 


Milton's  Works  in  verse  and  prose. 


Mr.  Urban, — In  Mr.  Pickering's  very 
handsome  edition  of  Milton’s  works  in 
prose  and  verse,  the  editor  has  very  pro- 
perly adhered  to  the  author’s  very  peculiar 
system  of  spelling.  He  has  made  the 
edition  much  more  valuable  by  doing  .so 
But  can  any  of  your  correspondents  assure 
the  less  skilful  reader  that  these  variations 
in  spelling  are  accurately  copied  from  the 
original  edition.  The  numerous  mis- 
prints in  the  life  of  Milton  make  the 
7 


reader  doubtful  how  far  he  can  trust  the 
correctness  of  the  text  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  I have  not  kept  a list  of  the  errata, 
but  two  that  I notice  in  turning  over  the 
volume  will  serve  as  a sample.  In  p.  xlv. 
note,  for  Bowles's  life  oftBishop  Ken,  read 
Bowie ! In  p.  Ixxviii.  the  following 
quotation  from  the  letters  of  Charles  Lamb 
is  thus  printed  : “ The  Just  Defence  is 
the  greatest  work  among  them,  because  it 
is  uniformly  great,  and  such  as  is  befitting 
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the  very  thought  of  a great  nature,  speaks 
for  itself”  instead  of  The  First  De- 
fence ” and  “ the  very  mouth  of  a great 
nation  speaking.’’^ 

Again  in  the  next  sentence,  “ but  the 
Second  Defence,  which  is  but  a sacrifice  of 


splendid  passages”  instead  of  succes- 
sion.’^ 

Surely  such  printing  in  a work  of  such 
pretension  is  calculated  to  make  the  un- 
fortunate purchaser  groan. 

Yours,  &c.  D.  S. 


Horace  Walpole  and  Junius. 


Mr.  Urban, — Do  the  following  ex- 
pressions make  it  at  all  probable  that 
Horace  Walpole  was  Junius  ? 

They  refer  to  the  treatment  of  General 
Conway,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
employment  on  account  of  voting  against 
the  legality  of  general  warrants. 

“ I have  passed  a night,  for  which 
George  Grenville*  and  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford shall  pass  many  an  uneasy  one  I ” 

“ My  anger  shall  be  a little  more  manly, 
and  the  plan  of  my  revenge  a little  deeper 
laid,  than  in  peevish  bons-mots.  You 
shall  judge  of  my  indignation  by  its  dura- 
tion.” 

“ Have  I separated  myself  from  you? 
&c.  &c.  Tf  they  have  dared  to  hint  this, 
the  pen  that  is  now  writing  to  you  will 
bitterly  undeceive  them.” 


“ I wish  to  command  myself — but  that 
struggle  shall  be  added  to  their  bill.” — To 
General  Conway,  April  21,  1764. 

“ Tho’  not  writing  to  you,  I have  been 
employed  about  you,  as  I have  ever  since 
the  21st  of  April — a day  your  enemies 
shall  have  some  cause  to  remember.” — 
To  General  Conway,  June  5,  1764. 

“ I trust  you  will  mind  them  (ministers) 
no  more  than  I do,  excepting  the  flattery, 
w*^*^  I shall  not  forget,  I promise  them.” 
— To  General  Conway,  Sept.  1.  1764. 

If  these  extracts  do  not  prove  Horace 
Walpole  to  be  Junius,  surely  they  must 
connect  him  with  that  mysterious  per- 
sonage. If  not,  what  can  he  allude 
to  ? — 

Clericus. 


Suggestion  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Taylor  Fund  as  to  the  Improvement 
OF  THE  English  Language. 


Mr.  Urban, — To  those  who  have 
studied  the  internal  powers  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  English  language,  it  has  often 
been  a matter  of  regret  that  in  the  com- 
position of  words  to  express  new  ideas  in 
arts,  sciences,  &c.  recourse  should  have 
been  so  often  had  to  the  uncongenial  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome,  instead  of  to 
our  own  mother-tongue,  which  possesses 
both  a treasury  of  home-words  and  a pliancy 
admirably  adapted  to  meet  all  our  wants. 
That  it  is  altogether  too  late  to  remedy 
such  a state  of  things  cannot  be  allowed. 
Permit  me  to  propose  therefore  the  for- 
mation of  a New  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  English  Language,  in  respect 
of  the  defects  and  evils  now  indicated. 
It  is  not  right  that  because  all  cannot  be 
done,  that  therefore  we  should  stand  still 
with  folded  arms  and  do  nothing.  German 
writers  have  not  been  blind  to  our  careless- 
ness and  supineness  ; and  it  is  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  reading  what  one  of  them 
has  very  recently  written  on  the  subject  that 
I now  address  you.  Query,  would  it  not 
be  a legitimate  exercise  of  the  powers  de- 
legated by  the  will  of  the  founder  of  the 


Taylor  Institution  at  Oxford — to  en- 
deavour to  improve  the  English  language 
in  the  way  above  stated? 

The  following  extract  from  the  will  of 
Sir  Robert  Taylor  is  printed  in  the  regu- 
lations for  that  Institution,  agreed  upon 
in  convocation,  April  10,  1845,  and 
March  4,  1847. 

“ to  the  Chancellor  and  Scholars 

of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
interest  and  produce  thereof  in  purchase 
of  freehold  land  within,  or  if  possible  to 
be  made  within,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
said  University,  and  for  the  erecting  a 
proper  edifice  thereon,  and  for  establishing 
a foundation  for  the  teaching  and  improv- 
ing the  European  languages  in  such  man- 
ner as  should  from  time  to  time  be  ap- 
proved by  the  said  Chancellor  and  Scholars 
in  Convocation  assembled.” 

I beg  to  recommend  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  to  the  heads  of  that  illus- 
trious University,  now  so  seasonably  en- 
gaged in  improving  and  expanding  its 
course  of  instruction. 

Yours  &c.  Phtlologus. 


Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Lynn. 

Mr.  Urban, — The  hospital  to  which  Chaplain  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen, 
the  following  letter  alludes  was  that  of  St.  a. d.  1145.  It  consisted  of  a prior  and 
Mary  Magdalen-on-the-Causeway  between  twelve  brethren  and  sisters,  of  whom  ten 
Gay  wood  and  Lynn,  founded  by  Peter  the  (the  prior  being  one)  were  sound,  and 


* George  Grenville  was  a favourite  of  Junius. — Ed. 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XAXVI.  Y 
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three  unsound,  or  leprous.  Peter  the 
Chaplain,  their  founder,  died  in  1174. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  inquiry 
instituted  in  this  letter  that  the  mayor  and 
burgesses  of  Lynn  purchased  the  king’s 
letters  patents  granting  the  site  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  lands  and  tenements 
thereto  belonging,  for  the  maintenance  of 
poor  people. 

Tanner,  inhis  Notitia  Monastica,  speaks 
of  it  as  re-founded  by  King  James  the 
First. 

Yours,  &c.  H.  E. 

[MS.  Cotton.  Vesp.  F.  xii.  fol.  161.] 

My  verie  good  lorde,  I have  looked  into 
the  state  of  the  hospitall,  or  poore  house 
of  Gay  wood  neere  Lynne,  and  doe  fynde  it 
broken  and  spoyled,  and  full  of  confusion; 
neverthelesse  some  lyttle  thinge  is  lefte, 
and  somewhat  I suppose  may  be  re- 
covered that  is  nowe  w‘^houlden  from  yt. 
It  seemes  to  me  that  the  foundac’on  is 
verie  auncient  (for  I can  fynde  neyther 
foundac’on  nor  founder),  and  did  consist 
of  a prior  or  master,  and  certen  poore 
bretheren  and  sisters,  w‘^*‘  in  former  tymes 
they  saie  weare  aboute  a dozen  in  nomber. 
And  it  may  well  be,  for  I suppose  that  the 
land  y*  aunciently  belonged  vnto  them 
was  some  threscore  poundes  by  yeare  or 
better,  to  be  improved  at  this  daye.  But 
this  hospitall  while  it  stoode  was  soe  ill 
husbanded  by  the  M*^*  that  they  have 
made  awaye  the  principall  thinges,  some  in 
Henry  theyghtes  tyme  some  since,  for 
fower  skore  or  a hundred  yeares  at  very 
smale  rentes : one  thinge  nowe  in  the 
handes  of  one  M’^  Thursbie  worthe  twentie 
poundes  a yeare,  at  the  rent  of  twentie 
shillinges  : one  other  made  awaye  to  one  of 
the  Stranges,  nowe  corned  to  the  hands  of 
Phillipp  Woodhouse  at  the  rent  of 
twentie  three  shillinges  a yeare,  that  by 
likeliehoode  is  worthe  thirtie  poundes  a 
yeare;  and  yet  these  smale  rents  them" 
selves  are  deteyned  and  not  paide,  and 
the  lands  have  runne  soe  longe  myngled 
w*^  other  lands  of  these  great  owners  that 
there  is  lyttle  hope  w^^out  greate  difficultie 
to  finde  them  out.  Besides  this  spoyle 
com’ytted  by  themselves,  there  are  alsoe 
some  coppie  houldes  of  twoe  manno"^®,  one 
late  Justice  Gawdies  the  other  M*^  Thurs- 
bies,  w*^^  the  lordes  have  taken  awaye 
vppon  p’tence  that  the  hospitall  was  sup- 
p’^ssed.  Likewise  certen  consealers  fell 
vppon  them  for  theire  whole  state,  as 
namelie  one  Baldwyn,  whoe  claymed  vnder 
George  Howard,  against  whome  they 
p^'vayled,  and  proved  the  lande  not  to  be 
concealed.  After  him  one  Adams  gott  a 
newe  graunte,  vppon  tytle  of  conceal- 
ment, w*^^  the  towne  of  Lynne  bought  of 
him  and  tooke  slate  thereof  from  him  in 
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theire  owne  names,  and  therefore  I shoulde 
muche  have  suspected  theire  purpose,  but 
that  they  have  cleared  themselves  by  good 
effectes,  and  yealde  themselves  to  what  I 
shall  advise  for  the  establishment  of  the 
house,  and  recoverie  and  restoreinge  of 
the  possessions.  They  saye  that  because 
they  sawe  the  M*^  and  the  bretheren  and 
sisters  to  make  awaye  theire  possessions 
for  soe  longe  termes,  and  for  noethinge, 
they  thought  it  good  to  buye  in  this  estate 
to  disable  the  Mr.  to  make  suche  spoyle, 
and  to  inhable  themselves  to  maynteyne 
as  manie  poore  as  the  lyveinge  woulde 
beare,  or  rather  more,  and  therefore 
the  towne  of  Lynne  doe  at  this  daye 
stocke  thirteene  or  fourteene  acres  of 
good  pasture  (p’cell  of  the  landes  of  the 
hospitall)  w***  cowes,  at  the  chardge  of  the 
towne  of  Lynne,  whereof  they  give  the 
whole  p’lfett  to  the  poore.  There  is  alsoe 
twentie  acres  more  w‘=^  the  towne  of  Lynne 
have  lett  out,  to  the  reasonable  value,  and 
imploye  the  rent,  w***  some  addic’on  of 
theire  owne,  to  the  vse  of  the  poore,  soe 
that  there  are  nowe  maynteyned  some  sixe 
p’sons  in  the  hospitall. 

Uppon  considerac’on  of  all  this  case  I 
am  of  opynion  y*  this  hospitall  is  and 
ought  to  be  in  beinge,  and  ought  not  to 
come  to  the  crowne,  ffor  it  was  a meere 
laye  hospitall  erected  for  the  sustentac’on 
of  poore  persons  w*out  anie  mixture  of 
sup’stition. 

Nextlie,  I can  not  finde  by  anie  instru- 
ment or  writeing  whoe  founded  it  nor 
whoe  ought  to  place  the  M*^  and  poore 
there.  Onelie  it  seemes  that  the  towne 
of  Lynne  have  placed  them  as  longe  as 
men  may  remember.  And  accordinglye 
they  clayme  to  be  patrons  of  it,  and  have 
vppon  the  avoydaunce  of  the  mastershipp 
placed  others,  and  sent  them  to  the  house, 
and  installed  them.  Neither  doe  I fynde 
that  anie  other  have  done  soe  besides 
themselves. 

Touchinge  theire  landes  w*^*^  are  some  of 
them  wrongefullie  w*houlden,  some  of 
them  houlden  by  longe  leases  to  the 
vndoeing  of  the  house,  as  I have  said, 
there  must  be  some  course  taken  by  lawe 
to  recover  what  may  be,  and  to  sett  out 
and  distinguishe  the  rest  that  is  houlden 
by  lease,  that  at  the  least  when  the  termes 
expyre  it  may  be  knowen  what  belonges 
vnto  them. 

And  that  tytle  and  p’ tended  convey- 
aunce  of  the  towne  of  Lynne  must  be 
taken  in,  w'^*'  they  are  content  to  yeald  for 
the  benefett  of  the  house.  And  if  they 
will  alsoe  be  intreated  to  beare  the  chardge 
of  the  suite  to  reduce  and  settle  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  house,  w*^^  p’happs  I shall 
bringe  them  to,  they  shall  well  deserve  to 
have  the  patronage  confirmed  vnto  them. 
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to  they  shewe  alreddie  the  best  tytle, 
for  they  have  possession,  and  though  they 
shall  make  noe  proffitt  of  it,  yet  the  name 
and  rule  of  the  hospitall  (for  w‘=*‘  they  are 
seated  aptlie,  for  they  are  neighbors  to  it) 
will  invite  them  to  the  chardge. 

And  lastlie,  I woulde  humblie  move  yo’^ 
lordshipp  that  yow  woulde  be  pleased  to 
be  a sutor  to  his  Ma**®  to  give  his  gratious 
ayde  in  suche  course  as  shalbe  founde 
most  for  theire  good,  for  the  better  es- 
tablishment bothe  of  theire  coporac’on 
and  possessions.  And  then  I will  sende 
to  the  men  of  Lynne,  and  give  direccion 


in  all  thinges  as  I shall  fynde  to  be  fyttest 
for  theire  case,  and  best  for  the  state  of 
the  poore  there,  w®’'  I knowe  to  be  the 
ende  of  the  lordes  care  and  desiers  in  this 
charitable  worke.  Thus  recom’ending  the 
good  of  this  poore  hospitall  to  j6^  honora- 
ble p’tecc’on,  I rest 

Yo’*  Lordshipps  most  bounden, 
Henry  Adaire. 

9®  April,  1609. 

To  the  Right  hono*'able  my  verie 
good  Lorde  the  Lord  Privie 
Seale. 


Coventry  Tokens. 


Mr.  Urban, — Will  the  following  ac- 
count of  tokens  formerly  issued  by  the 
Corporation  of  Coventry  and  various  pri- 
vate inhabitants  of  that  city  be  acceptable 
to  your  readers  ? 

This  private  coinage  of  tokens  arose  out 
of  the  inconvenience  sustained  by  shop- 
keepers and  the  public  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  small  change.  The  metals 
used  were  tin,  copper,  and  brass,  and 
of  course  every  person  who  issued  this 
kind  of  coin  was  obliged  to  take  it  again 
when  offered  to  him.  Where  many  sorts 
were  current  tradesmen  kept  sorting- 
boxes,  into  which  they  put  the  tokens  of 
different  persons,  and  at  a suitable  oppor- 
tunity sent  them  to  be  exchanged.  It  has 
been  stated  that  a penny-worth  of  copper 
or  brass  could  be  converted  into  nearly 
fifty  tokens.  The  Corporation  prohibited 
the  issue  of  all  tokens  but  those  bear- 
ing the  city’s  stamp,  by  the  following 
order  of  council,  dated  1669  ; “ That  the 
tokens  which  have  lately  been  issued 
in  this  city  be  called  in,  under  a penalty 
of  bl.  as  many  persons  are  obliged  to 
give  \Zd.  of  these  tokens  for  12^?.  in 
silver  ; and  that  none  be  suffered  to  re- 
main out  except  those  which  have  the 
city’s  stamp,  and  whatever  profit  there 
may  be  the  Sword-bearer  to  take  it.  After 
the  I6th  of  April  the  above  tokens  to  be 
called  in.”  In  1672  private  tokens  were 
superseded  by  halfpennies  and  farthings 
issued  by  authority  of  Charles  II.  and 
directed  to  be  current  in  all  payments 
under  the  value  of  &d.  The  late  Mr. 
Sharp  had  a private  plate  engraved  of 
most  of  these  tokens.  They  are  still  oc- 
casionally to  be  met  with  in  Coventry, 


and  a considerable  number  of  them  are 
in  my  possession. 

1.  Obverse.  “ John  Smith,  in” — in  the 
centre,  a shield,  containing  3 cinquefoils  in 
chevron  between  3 limbecks ; probably  a 
variation  of  the  Pewterers’  arms.  Reverse. 
“Coventry,  1651,” — centre,  “ I.  L.  S.” 
— The  letter  L.  was  probably  the  initial  of 
his  wife’s  Christian  name. 

2.  Obv.  “Nathaniell  Alsopp,” — centre, 
a Lacy  knot.  Rev.  “ of  Coventry,  1656,” 
— centre,  “ N.  A.” — He  was  a Captain 
in  the  City  Militia  in  1659. 

3.  Obv.  “Edward  Lap  worth,” — centre, 
a bird.  Rev.  “ in  Coventry,  1659,” — 
centre,  “ E.  L.” — He  was  a clothier,  and 
Churchwarden  of  St.  Michael’s,  1666 ; 
Mayor,  1676.  Removed  as  Alderman  by 
Charles  II.  in  1684,  but  restored  by  James 
II.  in  1688. 

4.  Obv.  “ lohn  Lax,  at  the” — centre, 
a star.  Rev.  “in  Coventrj%  1659,” — 
centre,  “ I.  M.  L.” 

5.  Obv.  “ Edward  Crusse,” — centre,  a 
pack-horse.  Rev.  “ of  Coventry,  1663,” 
— centre,  “ E.  M.  C.” 

6.  Obv.  “lohn  Woolrich,  1663,”  — 
centre,  a double  heraldic  rose.  Rev.  “Mer- 
cer, in  Coventry,” — centre,  a teazel,  and 
“I.  W.”  beneath. — He  was  Sheriff  in 
1655,  and  Mayor  1660. 

7.  Obv.  “ Mercer  and  Grocer,”  — 
centre,  “ C.  F.”  Rev.  “ in  Coventrey,” 
— centre,  “ 1665.” 

8.  Obv.  “ William  Rowney,  senior,” 
— centre,  an  elephant  and  castle.  Rev. 
“ in  Coventry,  1665,” — centre,  “his  half- 
peny.” 

9.  Obv.  “ William  Rowney,  in”  — 
centre,  an  elephant  and  castle.  Rev. 
“ Coventry,  Mercer,” — centre,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  crowned  : the  Mercers’  arms — (a 
farthing). 

10.  Obv.  “ Sam  veil  Allsopp,” — centre, 
a shield  of  arms,  3 wolves’  heads  erased, 
branch  in  mouth.  Rev.  “ in  Coventrey, 
1666,” — centre,  “ S.  A.” 

11.  Obv.  “ Robert  Bedford,  1666,” — 
centre,  a shield  of  arms,  between  3 leo- 
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pards’  faces,  3 roses  on  a chevron.  Rev. 
“in  Coventrey,*' — centre,  “ R.  B.’'  di- 
vided by  3 cinquefoils  with  stems  inter- 
laced.— He  was  a clothier,  and  Sheriff  in 
1643;  Mayor,  1650. 

12.  Obv.  “ Robert  Bedford,  in’’  — 
centre,  an  anchor,  between  the  initials 
“ R.  B.”  Rev.  “City  of  Coventry,” — 
centre,  “ R.  A.  B.” 

13.  Obv.  “William  Snell,  Mercer” — 
centre,  “ W.  A.  S.”  Rev.  “in  Coventrey, 
1665,” — centre,  the  Virgin  Mary. — He 
was  Churchwarden  of  St.  Michael’s  in 
1666;  Sheriff,  1675;  Mayor,  1688.  Re- 
moved  as  Alderman  by  Charles  II.  1685, 
and  restored  by  James  II.  1688.  Arms  : 
a chevron  between  3 snails. 

14.  Obv.  “ In  Coventry,  1666,”  — 
centre,  “ S.  W.”  Rev.  “ Woollsted, 
Weaver,” — centre,  a shuttle. 

15.  Obv.  “ In  Coventry,  1667,”  — 
centre,  “ E.  O.”  Rev.  “ Feltmaker,” — 
centre,  a hat  and  plume. — Edward  Owen 
was  Churchwarden  of  St.  Michael’s,  1678; 
Mayor,  1680.  Removed  from  situation 
of  Alderman,  1685. 

16.  Obv.  “John  Brookes,  of  Coventry,” 
— centre,  “his  halfpeny.”  Rev.  “Sta- 
tioner, 1668,” — centre,  a Bible. — He  left 
a rent-charge  on  a house  to  purchase  Bibles 
to  be  given  annually  to  poor  children. 

17.  Obv.  “John  Crichlowe,  Drap*"  ” 
— centre,  “of  Coventry,  1668.”  Rev. 
The  same. — He  was  Sheriff,  1652  ; Mayor, 
1658  ; Captain  in  the  City  Militia,  1658. 

18.  Obv.  “ John  Mvrdock,  Baker, 
1668.”  Rev.  “in  Coventry,  his  half- 
penny.” 

19.  Obv.  “ Samvell  Tissall,  at”  — 
centre,  a thistle.  Rev.  “ in  Coventry, 
1668,” — centre,  “ his  halfpeny.”  — He 
was  Churchwarden  of  Trinity  Church  in 
1677. 

20.  Obv.  “ William  Avsten,” — centre, 
3 tuns. — Probably  part  of  the  Vintners’ 
or  Brewers’ arms.  Rev.  “ in  Coventrey,” 
— centre,  “ W.  A.  A.” 

21.  Obv.  “ Natbanill  Barnard,”  — 
centre,  a globe.  Rev.  “in  Coventrey, 
Mercer,” — centre,  “ N.  B.”  — He  was 
Sheriff  in  1641.  He  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  custody,  in  1649,  for  refusing 
to  be  a Member  of  the  Council  House. 

22.  Obv.  “ John  Carpenter,  of”  — 
centre,  a crescent  and  seven  stars.  Rev. 
“ Coventry,  his  halfpeny,”  — centre, 
“ I.  E.  C.” — He  was  a Churchwarden  of 
St.  Michael’s,  1666. 

23.  Obv.  “Michaell  Earle,  of  ” — 
centre,  the  Virgin  Mary — a shield  of  the 
Mercers’  arms.  Rev.  “ Mercer,  Coven- 
try,”— centre,  “ M.  M.  E.”  — He  was 
Mayor  in  1677  ; in  his  year  the  procession 
of  Lady  Godiva  was  first  established. 

24.  Obv.  “ In  Coventry,  Mercer,” — 


centre,  “ F.  C.”  Rev.  “at  the  Svgar 
Lofe,” — centre,  a sugar-loaf. 

25.  Obv.  “Edward  Fayerbrother,” — 
centre,  a golden  fleece.  Rev.  “ Clothier, 
in  Coventry,” — centre,  “ E.  S.  F.” — He 
was  Churchwarden  of  St.  Michael’s,  1656. 

26.  Obv.  “ Abraham  Lucas,” — centre. 
Grocers’  arms,  viz.  a chevron  between  6 
cloves  in  chief  and  3 in  base.  Rev.  “ in 
Coventry,  Grocer,” — centre,  “ A.  E.  L.” 

27.  Obv.  “ Samuell  Peisley,  at  the” — 
centre,  the  sun.  Rev.  “ Sonn,  in  Coven- 
trey,”— centre,  a tun. 

28.  Obv.  “ Apothecarie,”  — centre, 
“ T.  P.”  Rev.  “ in  Coventry,” — centre. 
Apothecary’s  arms : Apollo  in  his  glory 
holding  a bow  and  arrow,  bestriding  the 
serpent  Python. 

29.  Obv.  “William  Gilbert,” — centre, 
a wrinkled  boot  between  two  staves.  Rev. 
“Mercer, in  Coventry,” — centre,  “W.G.” 

30.  Obv.  “ Bermingham,  Hinkly,” — 
centre,  “ E.  A.  C.”  Rev.  “Coventry, 
Warwick,” — centre,  “ his  halfpeny.” 

31.  Obv.  “ In  Coventry,  Sovtham,” — 
centre,  “ H.  E.  W.”  Rev.  “ Rvgby,  Lvt- 
terworth,” — centre,  “ Dyer,  1666.” 

Corporation  Tokens. 

1.  Obv.  “A  Coventry  Halfe  Penny, 
1669.”  Rev.  The  city  arms,  viz.  the 
elephant  and  castle,  with  the  cat  o’  moun- 
tain for  crest,  in  a shield  ; with  “ C.  C.” 
on  each  side. 

2.  Obv.  “ The  Citty  of  Coventry,” — 
centre,  the  city  arms.  Rev.  “ theyre 
Halfe  Penny,”  — centre,  crest,  the  cat 
o’  mountain. — See  the  engraving. 

3.  Obv.  “A  Coventry  Farthing,”  — 
centre,  above  the  initials  “ C.  C.”  a cat 
o’  mountain,  and  beneath  “ 1669.”  Rev. 
“ the  Armes  of  Coventry,” — centre,  the 
elephant  and  castle. 

I have  also  the  eight  following  tokens, 
several  rather  illegible,  issued  by  persons 
in  Warwickshire,  but  as  there  must  be 
beyond  doubt  many  more,  perhaps  a cor- 
respondent might  be  induced  to  complete 
the  list. 

1.  Obv.  “ Thomas  Stratford,” — centre, 
a bell.  Rev.  “in  Warwick,  1656,” — 
centre,  “ T.  E,  S.” 

2.  Obv.  “ Margery  Hanslapp,” — centre, 
the  Virgin  crowned.  Rev.  “ of  Southam, 
1658,” — centre,  “ M.  H.” 

3.  Obv.  “Thomas  Rimill,”  — centre, 
“ his  halfepenny.”  Rev.  “ of  Brayles,” — 
centre  “ T.  M.  R.  1666.” 

4.  Obv.  “ Will.  Cockbill,  his  halfpenny, 
1668.”  Rev.  “ of  Barford,  neare  War- 
wick.” 

5.  Obv.  “ Sam.  Wheeler,  in  Warwick,” 
— centre,  a man.  Rev.  “his  halfpenny, 
1688,” — centre,  “ S.  E.  W.” 
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6.  Obv.  ‘^Samuel  Bacon,  Ironmonger,” 
— centre,  arms,  chevron  between  3 steel 
gads  and  3 pair  of  shackles.  Rev.  “ in 
Kenton,  in  Warwickshire,” — centre,  “ his 
halfepenny.’' 

7.  Obv.  “ William  Chebsey,” — centre,  a 


sugar-loaf.  Rev.  in  Rvgbey,” — centre, 
” W.  C.” 

8.  Obv.  “ Abraham  Harper,” — centre, 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Rev.  “ Mercer,  in 
Rvgby,” — centre,**  A.  H.” 

Yours,  &c.  W.  Reader. 


Letter  of  thanks  from  Charles  II.  to  the  Corporation  of  Ipswich,  for 

THEIR  KIND  RECEPTION  OF  THE  FrENCH  REFUGEES  UPON  THE  REVOCATION 
OF  THE  Edict  of  Nantes. 


Mr.  Urban, — The  following  copy  of  a 
letter  of  Charles  II.  is  derived  from  an 
old  book  of  extracts  from  the  records  of 
the  corporation  of  Ipswich.  As  a graceful 
act  of  royal  authority,  relating  to  an  im- 
portant fact,  not  only  in  our  local  history 
but  in  that  also  of  a great  branch  of  our 
national  manufacture,  you  will  perhaps 
think  it  worthy  of  a place  in  your  pages. 

Yours,  &c. 

Iben. 

**  Charles  Rex. — Trusty  and  well- 
beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Your  free 
and  charitable  reception  of  the  poor 
French  linen-weavers  is  so  well  pleasing 
unto  us,  that  we  cannot  but  return  you 
our  thanks  for  the  same  in  a very  special 
manner,  and  do  further  assure  you  that  as 


we  hope  that  manufacture  may  prove  to 
be  a great  and  public  advantage  to  that 
your  town  and  the  whole  nation  when 
once  established,  so  we  will  upon  all  occa- 
sions readily  give  such  encouragement  as 
shall  be  thought  fit  and  requisite  for  so 
good  a work,  no  less  tending  to  the  benefit 
of  our  own  native  subjects  than  to  the 
relief  and  support  of  those  distressed 
foreigners  who  for  conscience’  sake  have 
taken  their  refuge  in  this  our  kingdom  ; 
so,  not  doubting  but  you  will  persist  as 
you  have  begun,  we  bid  you  farewell. 
Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall  the  18th 
day  of  November,  1681,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  our  reign.  By  his  Majestie’s 
command,  L.  Jenkyns.” 
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The  Memorial  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  the  fees  payable 
at  THE  Record  Offices  was  transmit- 
ted to  Sir  John  Romilly  early  in  the  past 
month.  No  answer  has  yet  been  received. 
It  was  signed  by  the  following  persons  : — 
Mahon. 

Strangford. 

S.  Oxon. 

Braybrooke. 

Londesborough. 

Talbot  de  Malahide. 

R.  C.  Neville. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 
Robert  Harry  Inglis. 

Fortunatus  Dwarris. 

Henry  Ellis. 

Frederick  Madden. 

Lucy  Aikin. 

William  Harrison  A insworth. 

John  Yonge  Akerman. 

John  Ayre. 

Charles  Bailey. 

J.  Brodripp  Bergne, 


Samuel  Birch. 

W.  H.  Blaauw. 

Charles  Boutell. 

John  Britton. 

John  Bruce. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

F.  A.  Carrington. 

John  Payne  Collier. 
Charles  Purton  Cooper. 
Bolton  Corney. 

Thomas  Corser. 

George  Lillie  Craik. 
Thomas  Crofton  Croker. 
James  Crossley. 

Peter  Cunningham. 

F.  H.  Davis. 

Charles  Dickens. 

Charles  Wentworth  Dilke. 
Hep  worth  Dixon. 

John  Doran. 

John  Forster. 

Edward  Foss. 

Augustus  W.  Franks. 

Mary  Anne  Everett  Green, 
J.  Hamilton  Gray, 
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Henry  Hallam. 

James  Orchard  Halliwell. 

Philip  Hardwick. 

Edward  Hawkins. 

T.  K.  Hervey. 

James  Hey  wood. 

John  Holmes. 

G.  A.  Hoskins. 

Douglas  Jerrold. 

Charles  Kuight. 

John  Lee. 

Peter  Levesque. 

Samuel  Roffey  Maitland. 

Henry  Hart  Milman. 

Octavius  A.  S.  Morgan. 

John  Bowyer  Nichols. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 

Edward  Oldfield. 

John  Henry  Parker. 

R.  Parkinson. 

Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew. 

James  K.  Planch^. 

James  Prior. 

F.  R.  Raines. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

George  Poulett  Scrope. 

Henry  Shaw. 

Evelyn  Philip  Shirley. 

Edward  Smirke. 

Charles  Roach  Smith. 

William  Henry  Smyth. 

James  Spedding. 

Agnes  Strickland. 

S.  R.  Solly. 

William  John  Thoms. 

Charles  Tucker. 

William  S.  W.  Vaux. 

Albert  Way. 

Alfred  White. 

Thomas  Wright. 

An  Old  Correspondent  writing  to 
us  upon  this  subject  suggests,  that  “ if  any 
difficulty  exists  in  reference  to  the  small 
accommodation  for  readers  in  some  of  the 
existing  Record  Offices,  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  literature  if  inquirers,  until 
the  new  Record  Office  be  completed, 
were  permitted  to  have  gratuitous  in- 
spection of  the  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem. 
Such  a partial  permission  would  evidence 
the  good  will  of  the  authorities,  and  would 
enable  them,  by  its  results,  to  judge  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  would  be  likely  to 
take  advantage  of  gratuitous  access.”  The 
suggestion  is  a very  good  one.  There  is 
probably  not  room  for  many  readers  in 
the  present  offices,  although  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  any 
number  of  persons  who  went  with  money 
in  their  hands  ; but  there  is  a great  fallacy 
in  the  notion  (if  it  exists)  that  free  per- 
mission would  occasion  a large  number  of 
persons  to  flock  immediately  to  the  Re- 
cord Offices.  How  many  persons  can 
read  records,  understand  them,  apply 
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them  ? How  many  know  even  of  what 
kind  of  documents  the  great  mass  of  the 
records  consists?  There  is  nothing  in 
this  or  any  other  difficulty  that  we  have 
heard  alleged  which  a little  good  will  and 
proper  management  in  the  keepers,  would 
not  easily  overcome.  Until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  Record  Office  any  pos- 
sible difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  addi- 
tional control  over  the  granting  of  permis- 
sions, or,  as  our  Old  Correspondent 
suggests,  by  limiting  the  present  gratuitous 
access  to  such  classes  of  records  as  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  generally  useful. 
We  wait  for  the  reply  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  in  patient  confidence  that  the  ap- 
plication will  receive  from  him  the  atten- 
tion which  we  are  sure  it  deserves.  Little 
sophistical  difficulties,  generated  (if  they 
exist)  in  unwilling  minds,  will  never  weigh 
with  him. 

We  learn  from  a letter  of  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  lately  published  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  that  one  of  the  manuscript 
NOTE  BOOKS  found  on  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  same  which 
was  described  about  twelve  months  ago  in 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  has  been 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum  from 
Dr.  Anster.  Sir  Frederick  gives  a table 
of  contents  of  the  MS.;  from  which  it 
would  seem,  that,  apart  from  its  curiosity 
as  an  historical  relic,  it  is  of  little  worth. 
The  book  is  authenticated  by  a memoran- 
dum in  the  hand- writing  of  James  II.  and 
was  deposited  by  him  with  other  MSS.  in 
the  English  College  in  Paris.  How  it  got 
from  thence  does  not  exactly  appear.  In 
1827  it  was  purchased  (as  is  said)  by  an 
Irish  student  at  a book-staU  in  Paris.  He 
gave  it  to  a priest  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
on  whose  death  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Anster.  Two  or  three  poems,  some 
recipes,  rules  in  astrology,  charms,  prayers, 
notes  of  distances,  routes,  and  memoranda 
as  to  the  value  of  money — such  are  its 
principal  contents.  This  volume  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  far  more  im- 
portant book  mentioned  by  Dr.  Welwood, 
from  which  he  printed  various  memoranda 
in  his  Memoirs,  and  respecting  which  he 
said,  “ A great  many  dark  passages  there 
are  in  it,  and  some  clear  enough,  that 
shall  be  eternally  buried  for  me.  And 
perhaps  it  had  been  for  king  James’s  ho- 
nour to  have  committed  them  to  the  flames, 
as  Julius  Csesar  is  said  to  have  done  upon 
the  like  occasion.”  * 


* An  inquiry  is  pending  in  Notes  and 
Queries  respecting  the  various  editions  of 
Dr.  Welwood’s  Memoirs.  We  possess 
the  edition  alluded  to  in  a letter  from  Mr. 
Ross  as  having  been  printed  by  “one 
Baker  ” some  time  before  1718.  It  pur- 
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The  Subscribers  to  the  intended  Cax- 
TON  Memorial,  having  abandoned  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
for  a combination  of  fountain  and  light,  it 
is  now  designed  to  apply  the  money  raised 
to  the  erection  of  an  iron  statue,  provided 
the  amount  can  be  raised  to  a sum  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Bolton  Cor- 
ney  has  written  to  Notes  and  Queries, 
objecting  to  the  proposed  statue  on  the 
ground  that  we  do  not  possess  any  like- 
ness of  the  celebrated  printer,  those  which 
pass  for  such  being,  first,  a portrait  of  Bur- 
chiello,  a Florentine  barber,  and,  secondly, 
a likeness  of  a priest.  To  erect  a statue, 
founded  upon  either  of  these  pretended 
resemblances,  would  be,  as  Mr.  Corney 
justly  thinks,  to  perpetuate  a fiction.  Mr. 
Corney  further  suggests,  as  a preferable 
memorial,  the  publication  of  an  edition  of 
Caxton’s  works  ; the  proems,  notes,  colo- 
phons, &c.  to  the  books  printed  and  edited 
by  him.  Mr.  Beriah  Botfield  objects  to 
this  suggestion  on  the  score  of  expense, 
and  suggests  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Ma- 
clise’s  likeness  of  Caxton  in  his  “ truth- 
ful” picture.  This  is  a suggestion  in 
which  of  course  Mr.  Corney  cannot  con- 
cur. But  the  discussion  will  do  good. 
If  neither  proposal  can  be  carried  out  we 
shall  probably  have  a better  suggestion 
than  either.  The  money  in  hand  is  said 
to  be  far  short  of  the  sum  necessary  to 
erect  a statue  or  to  print  the  works  ; if  so, 
why  not  repair  Chaucer’s  tomb  with  it  ? 
Nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Cax- 
ton himself.  He  not  only  printed  Chau- 
cer’s works,  and  reimprinted  them  merely 
to  get  rid  of  errors,  but,  feeling  that  the 
great  poet  “ ought  eternally  to  be  remem- 
bered ” in  the  place  where  he  lies  buried, 
he  hung  up  an  epitaph  to  his  memory  over 
that  tomb  which  is  now  mouldering  to 
decay  : 

Post  obitum  Caxton  voluit  te  vivere,  cura 

Willelmi,  Chaucer  dare  poeta,  tui, 

Nam  tua,  non  solum,  compressit  opuscula 
formis, 

Has  quoque  sed  laudes  jussit  hie  esse  tuas. 

The  epitaph,  touching  evidence  of  Cax- 
ton’s affection  for  the  poet,  has  disap- 
peared. In  a few  years  the  tomb  itself  will 
have  submitted  to  inevitable  fate.  What 
better  mode  of  keeping  alive  the  memory 
of  both  Chaucer  and  Caxton,  or  of  doing 
honour  to  the  pious  printer,  than  by 
showing  that  even  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies his  wishes  for  the  preservation  of 


ports  to  have  been  “ Printed  for  a Society 
of  Stationers,”  and  to  be  “ sold  by  J. 
Baker,  at  the  Black  Boy  in  Pater-Noster 
Row,  1710.”  Is  any  thing  known  of 
this  Society,  or  pretended  Society,  of 
Stationers  ? 


Chaucer’s  memory  in  that  place  are  not 
forgotten  ? If  the  fund  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  the  surplus  might 
be  invested  on  trust  to  perform  the  wish 
of  Caxton  by  keeping  Chaucer’s  monu- 
ment in  repair  for  ever. 

During  the  last  month  the  pictures  of 
Mr.  Penn,  of  Stoke  Pogeis,  have  been 
sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson. 
The  well-known  picture  by  Benj.  West 
of  Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians  was 
sold  for  441/.  A large  picture  of  children 
of  the  Penn  family,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, was  sold  for  367/.  10s.,  and  a view 
of  Qorfe  Castle  from  the  Sea,  by  J.  M.  W, 
Turner,  for  480/. 

At  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson’s  the  por- 
trait of  Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  painted 
by  Sir  T.  Lawrence  for  the  late  Mr.  Thom- 
son, of  Clitheroe,  has  been  lately  sold  to 
Mr.  Gambart  for  60  guineas,  and  a bust  of 
the  same  poet,  by  Baily,  also  executed  for 
Mr.  Thomson,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Moxon, 
of  Dover  street,  for  10/.  At  the  same 
sale  a bust  of  Martin  Folkes,  by  Rou- 
biliac, realised  20/.  10s;  and  one  of  Lord 
Brougham,  by  Baily,  6/.  12s.  6c/. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter 
written  by  Herr  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae  to  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  dated  Copenhagen,  July 
4th,  1851,  points  attention  to  a novel  and 
curious  subject  of  antiquarian  inquiry  : — 
“At  Stockholm  the  naturalists  Steensbruss, 
Forchhammer,  and  I are  going  to  explain 
some  very  curious  discoveries  which  we 
together  have  made  here  in  Denmark. 
We  have  joined  in  a committee  of  archaeo- 
logists and  naturalists  for  the  illustration 
of  the  oldest  primeval  period  in  particular. 
We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  along 
the  line  of  our  bays  and  rivers  a con- 
siderable number  of  places  where  the 

ABORIGINES  HAVE  EATEN  THEIR  FOOD. 

We  have  found  enormous  heaps  of  shells 
of  the  oyster  and  Cardium  edule,  Litorina 
litorea.  My  Ulus  edulis,  &c.  mixed  with 
fragments  of  pottery,  charcoal,  bones  of 
birds  and  other  animals,  such  as  deer, 
auroxes,  harts,  wild  swine,  &c.  all  of 
which  have  been  broken  for  extracting 
the  interior  parts,  arrow-heads  of  bone 
and  flint,  hatchets  of  flint  and  stagshorn, 
pins,  and  other  small  implements  in  bone. 
We  have  found  these  traces  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country,  and  always 
near  the  sea  coast.  Hitherto  no  metal 
has  been  discovered  in  any  of  these  eating- 
places.  In  England  I am  sure  you  would 
find  similar  remains,”  &c. 

Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  are  about 
to  sell  a valuable  collection  of  auto- 
graph letters  and  MSS.  formed  by 
M.  Alcide  Donnadieu.  It  comprises 
English  royal  autographs  collected  by  Mr. 
Upcott,  ranging  from  Henry  V.  to  Her 
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present  Majesty,  and  a similar  collection 
of  French  royal  autographs  from  Charles 
VTI.  to  recent  times.  To  these  are  added 
autographs  of  many  highly  distinguished 
men,  including  Bacon,  Boileau,  Mazarin, 
Newton,  Kepler,  De  Thou,  Tasso,  Vol- 
taire, Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Raffaelle,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  Essex,  Monmouth  (to 
Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  begging 
his  interference  to  save  his  life),  Raleigh, 
Vane,  and  many  others.  “ Put  money  in 
thy  purse,”  is  our  advice  to  every  collector, 
and  wend  thy  way  to  Puttick  and  Simp- 
son’s. 

A correspondent  informs  us  that  amongst 
the  many  ways  which  have  been  had  re- 
course to  in  order  to  facilitate  the  access 
to  London  of  that  vast  crowd  of  French 
visitors  by  whom  the  Exhibition  and 
the  metropolis  have  lately  been  honoured, 
Paris  is  placarded  with  bills  announcing 
that  persons  undertaking  to  subscribe  for 
one  year  to  Mons.  de  Lamartine’s  news- 
paper, called  Le  Pays,  are  treated  with  a 
VISIT  TO  London  gratis.  The  journey 
is  performed,  we  believe,  from  Paris  to  the 
coast  in  waggons,  and  thence,  we  suppose, 
by  steam-boat  to  London.  “ Voyage  a 
Londres  sans  rien  payer;  abonnez  vous 
au  Pays,  par  A.  de  Lamartine such  is 
the  offer  of  the  placard.  According  to  our 
notions  it  is  a little  infra  dig.  to  solicit 
readers  for  a great  poet,  historian,  and 
statesman,  by  methods  so  indirect,  but  such 
things  are  viewed  differently  by  our  con- 
tinental neighbours.  One  would  like  to 
have  a minute  account  of  a journey  per- 
formed under  such  circumstances. 

Amongst  non-historical  books  recently 
published  which  solicit  our  notice  are  the 
following : — 

The  New  Testament  expounded  and 
illustrated  according  to  the  usual  mar- 
ginal references  in  the  very  words  of  Holy 
Scripture.  By  Clement  Moody,  M.A. 
Part  IT.  ito.  Longmans.  1851. — ^^This  con- 
cludes an  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  passages  alluded  to  in  the  or- 
dinary marginal  references  are  printed  in 
full  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  as  foot-notes. 
Every  one  who  knows  the  importance  of 
the  marginal  references,  and  the  desirable- 
ness of  facilitating  in  every  possible  way 
the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  will 
rejoice  at  such  an  addition  to  our  Biblical 
Literature. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  a Doctrine 
not  of  Divine  origin ; and  the  Duty  of 
Christian  men  in  relation  thereto.  By 
George  Stuart  Hawthorne,  M.D.  8wo. 
Lond.  1851. — A sad,  sad  book,  respect- 
ing which  the  best  thing  we  can  wish  Dr. 
Hawthorne  is  that  he  may  live  to  be 
ashamed  of  it. 

Poems,  Essays,  and  Opinions  ; being  a 
8 


selection  from  writings  in  the  “ Mirror  of 
the  Time”  from  August  1th,  1850,  to  the 
end  of  February,  1851.  By  Alfred  Bate 
Richards,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  2 vols. 
sm.  8w.  Aylott  and  Jones,  1851. — Dash- 
ing, impudent  newspaper  articles ; very 
honest,  we  doubt  not,  but  altogether  devoid 
of  discretion  or  wisdom. 

The  Botanical  Looker-Out  among  the 
Wild  Flowers  of  England  and  Wales,  at 
all  seasons  and  in  the  most  interesting 
localities.  By  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
2nd  edition,  revised.  8wo.  Hamilton. 
1851. — This  is  a new  edition  of  a book 
the  first  edition  of  which  greatly  delighted 
us.  We  took  it  as  our  guide  in  the  dis- 
covery of  those  wild  flowers  which  make 
our  lanes  and  commons,  our  hedge-rows 
and  banks,  so  beautiful.  Month  by  month 
we  tested  its  information,  and  found  it  in 
a very  high  degree  accurate  and  useful. 
The  author  is  a complete  master  of  his 
subject,  and  communicates  his  knowledge 
in  a genial,  pleasant,  and  most  attractive 
way.  The  present  edition  is  much  en- 
larged, and  every  way  improved.  We  re- 
commend the  book  heartily,  and  not  from 
merely  reading  it,  but  from  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  and  experience 
of  its  general  accuracy. 

The  Oxford  University  Commission, 
A Letter  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Harry 
Inglis,  Bart.  M.P.  being  a short  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  Legislative  Incorporation  in  relation  to 
the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford. 
By  J.  W.  Py croft.  Esq.  F.S.A.  8yo. 
Lond.  1851. — The  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  University  Commissions  are 
“ equally  unconstitutional  in  character  as 
profligate  in  principle.” 

A Plea  for  the  Rights  and  Liberties 
of  Women  imprisoned  for  life  under  the 
power  of  Priests,  in  answer  to  Bishop 
Ullathorne.  By  Henry  Drummond.  8z?o. 
Bosworth.  1851. — Mr.  Drummond  pur- 
sues his  attack  upon  nunneries  with 
vigour,  stating  facts  which  deserve  univer- 
sal consideration.  Amongst  other  things 
he  prints  translations  of  various  curious 
extracts  from  a journal  of  a protector  of 
convents,  which  has  come  into  his  posses- 
sion rather  oddly.  He  should  publish  the 
original,  with  a translation,  as  a separate 
book,  without  comment.  He  gives  the 
following  extract  from  the  writings  of 
Liguori,  which  we  print  on  account  of  its 
curious  similarity  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
old  Treatise  of  Equivocation  noticed  in 
another  part  of  our  present  Magazine. 

Amphibology,  or  speaking  in  a double 
sense,  may  be  used  in  three  ways  : — 1. 
When  a word  has  a double  meaning  ; as 
in  Latin  volo  signifies  to  will  and  also  to 
fly.  2.  When  a sentence  has  a double 
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' meaning ; as,  for  example,  ‘ this  book  is 
Peter’s,’  may  mean  that  Peter  wrote  the 
book,  or  that  it  belongs  to  Peter.  3. 
When  the  words  have  a double  sense,  one 
literal  and  the  other  spiritual.  Thus  if 
any  one  is  asked  about  a thing  which  he 
wants  to  conceal,  he  may  answer,  ‘ I say 
no,’  meaning  ‘ I say  the  word  no.’  Car- 
denas doubts  of  this,  but,  with  due  respect 
for  better  judgment,  it  seems  to  me  with- 
out reason,  for  the  word  ‘ I say,’  really 
has  a double  sense,  and  means  both  to  pro- 
nounce and  also  to  assert ; but  in  our 
sense  ‘ I sag  ’ is  the  same  as  ‘ 1 pro- 
nounce.’* To  strengthen  the  equivocation 
with  an  oath  is  not  wrong  when  there  is 
sufficient  reason  for  it,  and  when  the  equi- 
vocation itself  is  lawful ; because  where  it 
is  right  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  it  is 
concealed  without  a lie,  no  irreverence  is 
done  to  the  oath.  And  even  if  the  equi- 
vocation were  without  just  cause,  still 
there  would  be  no  perjury,  since  at  least 
according  to  one  sense  of  the  word,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  mental  reservation,  he  will 
swear  truly.”  Mr.  Drummond  prints  the 
original  Latin  of  this  passage. 

Can  a Clergyman  create  an  equitable 
Charge  on  his  Living  under  the  Stat.  1 Sf 
2 Viet,  cap,  110.?  By  John  Barling^ 
M.A.^vo.  Stephens.  1851. — The  point 
is  in  dispute,  but  the  writer  thinks  a cler- 
gyman cannot.  We  are  glad  to  learn  it, 
and  quite  agree  with  him  that  “ it  is  con- 
trary to  public  policy  to  allow  an  income 
which  is  received  for  the  performance  of  a 
public  duty  to  be  perverted  to  other  ends 
than  those  for  which  it  was  intended.” 

Medical  Combinations  against  Life  In- 
surance Companies.  8yo.  Bond.  1851. — 
Many  medical  men  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions as  referees  of  patients  effecting  in- 
surances upon  lives  without  payment  of  a 
fee  of  one  guinea.  The  present  writer  argues 
the  case  on  behalf  of  those  of  the  insurance 
companies  who  scruple  as  to  paying  the 
required  fee.  Considering  that  the  class 
of  medical  practitioners  who  are  ordinarily 
referred  to  is  that  of  general  practitioners, 
the  fee  is  probably  too  much.  Half  a 
guinea,  or  in  some  cases  even  five  shillings, 
would  be  enough  ; but  we  certainly  think 
it  a case  for  a fee,  provided  the  medical 
man  is  asked  to  give  his  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  life  is  objectionable  or  not. 
Neither  companies  nor  other  people  have 
a right  to  guide  themselves  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business  by  the  judgment  of  any 
class  of  professional  men  without  paying 
the  usual  fee  for  obtaining  w'hat  they  want. 
The  question  is  of  public  moment,  as  in- 


*  We  have  altered  a few  words  of  Mr. 
Drummond’s  translation. 
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terfering  with  the  extension  of  life  in- 
surance. 

Letters  to  John  Bull,  Esq.  on  Affairs 
connected  vnth  his  Landed  Property^  and 
the  Persons  who  live  thereon.  By  Sir 
Edward Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  Svo.  Chap- 
man, 1851. 

Letters  to  Mr.  John  Bull  on  Subjects 
connected  with  Agriculture  and  Free 
Trade,  with  Remarks  upon  Sir  E.  Bul- 
wer  Lytton’s  Letters  to  John  Bull,  Esq. 
By  S.  F.  S.  Svo.  Saunders.  1851. — Free 
trade  has  scarcely  yet  become  “ historical.” 
Until  it  has  we  must  be  excused  for  de- 
clining to  interfere  with  it. 

Shall  we  keep  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
have  riding  and  walking  in  all  weathers 
among  Flowers,  Fountains,  and  Sculpture? 
By  Denarius.  Svo.  Murray,  1851. — The 
proposal  of  Denarius  is  that  the  present 
Exhibition  should  close  at  an  appointed 
day.  “ The  closing  should  be  like  a doom, 
whatever  be  the  popularity  or  demand  for 
an  extension  of  time.”  But  the  building 
should  be  retained,  “ made  a garden,  and 
warmed  with  a summer  temperature  all 
the  winter.”  We  are  not  very  favourable 
to  this  proposal,  which  certainly  would 
not  afford,  as  the  writer  supposes,  “a 
solace  to  the  old  and  the  sick,”  but  it 
seems  a pity  to  take  down  a handsome 
building  applicable  to  many  useful  pur- 
poses, provided  tbe  public  feeling  which 
demanded  a pledge  for  its  removal  is  now 
satisfied  that  it  should  remain. 

Chorea  Sancte  Viti;  or  steps  in  the 
journey  of  Prince  Legion.  Twelve  de- 
sigyis,  by  William  Bell  Scott,  sm.  fol. 
Bell,  1851. — Spirited  outlines  illustrative 
of  the  Life  of  a Mammon-worshipper. 
Forcible  and  expressive,  they  tell  a sad 
history  with  a vigorous  reality.  But  is  the 
series  complete  ? The  body  is  committed 
to  the  dust : is  the  return  of  the  spirit  to 
Him  who  gave  it — the  great  moral  of  the 
history — beyond  the  artist’s  power? 

Two  sad  deaths  on  one  Sabbath;  or, 
God’s  Judgments  on  two  very  common 
sins;  and. 

Conviction  not  necessarily  conversion. 
Sermons  preached  at  Amesbury  by  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Fowle,  prebendary  of  Salis- 
bury. Svo.  Salisbury,  1851. — Worthy  of 
notice  on  account  of  their  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  diction,  and  consequent  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  understanding  of  a 
country  congregation. 

The  Morning  Stars ; a treatise  {en  per- 
manence) as  suggested  by  the  Grand  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  All 
Nations.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Pashley,  \2mo. 
Hatchard.  1851. — With  some  oddities, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  title-page, 
this  is  the  best  attempt  which  has  ema- 
nated from  the  theological  profession  to 
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turn  the  Great  Exhibition  to  a moral  use. 
Many  odd  thoughts  and  curious  facts  have 
been  brought  together  by  the  author.  He 
has  evidently  written  in  haste,  and  pub- 


lished in  haste.  If  his  work  should  come 
to  a second  edition,  we  should  think  he 
might,  upon  revision,  put  it  into  a form 
more  worthy  of  permanence. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REVIEWS. 


Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  William 
Walford.  Edited,  with  a continuation, 
by  John  Stoughton.  8wo.  Lond.  1851. 
— Mr.  Walford  was  born  in  Bath  in  Jan. 
1773.  His  early  life  was  passed  first  at 
Nantwich,  and  afterwards  at  Birmingham. 
At  the  latter  place,  when  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver. 
During  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship 
his  mind  was  opened  gradually  to  the  se- 
rious reception  of  religious  truth,  and  at 
its  close  he  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
entertained  objections  to  “some  parts  of 
the  liturgy.''  After  conference  with  his 
clergyman,  the  difficulty  of  subscription 
appeared  insurmountable.  “ If  the  neces- 
sary declaration  had  admitted,”  he  says, 
“ any  licence  of  interpretation  in  a few 
instances,  I should  joyfully  have  made  it, 
as  no  one  could  be  affected  with  greater 
love  and  reverence  for  the  much  greater 
part  of  the  book  than  I felt ; and  it  was 
with  no  ordinary  pang  of  sorrow  and  grief 
I was  constrained  to  follow  the  course  I 
adopted  — that,  namely,  of  uniting  him- 
self with  the  Independents.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  probably  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon. We  think  he  came  to  a wrong 
conclusion  ; that  his  decision,  although 
conscientious,  was  the  mere  rash  judgment 
of  an  untutored  boy ; and  that  he  would 
have  been  a more  efficient  servant  of  the 
Redeemer  if  he  had  remained  in  the 
church ; but  his  case  brings  before  us 
some  of  the  consequences  of  preliminary 
subscription  in  a way  which  should  induce 
us  to  give  the  whole  subject  a very  careful 
re-consideration.  Under  other  circum- 
stances we  make  no  doubt  Mr.  Walford 
would  have  remained  firmly  attached  to 
the  church  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Even 
whilst  fixed  amongst  the  Independents, 
he  was  friendly  to  the  introduction  into 
their  public  religious  services  of  some 
short,  simple,  and  pathetic  forms,  but  of 
course  without  relinquishing  the  use  of 
extemporaneous  prayer. 

The  young  Walford  received  his  educa- 
tion for  the  Independent  ministry  at  Ho- 
merton  college,  where  the  course  of  in- 
struction partook  of  the  general  character 
of  the  times,  and  was  singularly  imperfect. 


His  energy  enabled  him  to  acquire  privately 
a good  deal  of  classical  and  theological 
knowledge,  but  he  left  the  college  after  all 
very  imperfectly  furnished  for  the  work 
which  he  was  about  to  undertake.  That 
imperfection  threw  a colour  over  his  whole 
after  life,  which  is  sufficiently  apparent 
even  in  the  tone  of  this  autobiography. 

His  first  ministerial  engagement  was  as 
the  pastor  of  a small  congregation  at  Stow- 
market,  the  same  which  had  been  presided 
over  by  Godwin,  the  author  of  “ Political 
Justice."  After  two  years  he  removed  to 
a much  larger  chapel  at  Yarmouth,  in 
Norfolk,  and  was  enabled  by  an  increased 
income  to  conclude  a marriage  which  was 
for  many  years  the  source  of  his  greatest 
earthly  comfort.  The  only  surviving  issue 
of  this  marriage  is  the  present  very  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  publisher  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard. 

From  Yarmouth  Mr.  Walford  returned 
to  Homerton  as  resident  and  classical  tu- 
tor, an  office  which  he  held  for  sixteen 
years.  Driven  from  thence  by  illness,  he 
resided  for  a time  at  Hackney,  and  after- 
wards at  Uxbridge,  where  he  ministered 
to  a congregation  for  many  years.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  June,  1850,  and  was 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  wife,  in 
Hillingdon  churchyard. 

His  character,  as  delineated  with  affec- 
tionate respect  in  the  volume  before  us,  is 
that  of  a clear-headed,  energetic,  worthy 
man,  with  some  appearance  of  coldness 
and  reserve,  but  with  deep-seated  affec- 
tions and  strong  conscientious  feelings. 
But  that  which  renders  this  volume  the 
most  valuable  is  the  minuteness  of  its  de- 
tails respecting  certain  mental  illnesses 
with  which  Mr.  Walford  was  afflicted  at 
several  periods  of  his  life.  These  threw 
dark  feelings  of  despondency  and  gloom 
over  many  years  of  his  existence,  and 
brought  it  at  last  to  a melancholy  close. 
Such  cases  are  unfortunately  far  from  un- 
common, but  it  is  unusual  for  the  poor 
sufferers  to  register,  on  recovery,  as  in  the 
book  before  us,  the  mental  agonies  through 
which  they  have  struggled.  Such  a pecu- 
liarity gives  great  value  to  the  present  vo- 
lume, and  it  is  highly  important  to  find 
that  a post  mortem  examination  of  the 
brain  clearly  proved  that  Mr.  Walford’s 
sufferings  had  arisen  from  a physical  cause. 
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Inquirers  into  the  nature  of  those  nervous 
disorders  which  occasion  so  much  misery 
throughout  the  world  will  thank  us  for 
directing  their  attention  to  this  portion 
of  the  book  before  us.  Few  men  ever 
suffered  more  acutely  from  such  a cause 
than  Mr.  Walford,  and  few  ever  struggled 
more  manfully  against  an  overmastering 
melancholy.  Some  of  the  details  are  given 
with  valuable  precision,  and  the  practical 
conclusion  that  such  cases  are  traceable  to 
a physical  cause  is  clearly  established. 


A Descriptive  and  Critical  Catalogue 
of  Works  illustrated  by  Thomas  and  John 
Bewick,  Wood  Engravers,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ; wilh  an  Appendix  of  their 
miscellaneous  engravings,  brief  notices  of 
their  lives,  and  notices  of  the  pupils  of 
Thomas  Bewick.  {John  Gray  Bell.) 
Imp.  Svo. — Notwithstanding  the  advances 
made  in  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  wood- 
engraving since  the  sera  of  Thomas  Be- 
wick, and  the  vast  range  of  its  present 
applicability,  his  works  will  never  be 
without  their  admirers.  They  form  a 
peculiar  school ; and  are,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  objects  of  interesting  re- 
search to  collectors,  to  whom  the  pre- 
sent catalogue  raisonnee  will  be  not 
merely  serviceable  but  indispensable. 
Bewick’s  style  of  engraving  is  totally 
different  from  that  now  in  use,  in  its  ge- 
neral deficiency  of  a defined  outline.  (See 
the  review  of  Jackson’s  History  of  Wood- 
Engraving  in  our  Magazine  for  August, 
1849.)  The  effect  of  this  is  to  our  taste 
anything  but  agreeable.  Yet,  in  some 
subjects,  such  as  the  plumage  of  birds, 
this  style  of  work  is  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise,  and  it  is  on  his  Birds  that 
Bewick’s  fame  as  an  artist  must  chiefly 
rest,  in  the  opinion  of  impartial  judges. 
But  he  possessed  also  this  further  merit, 
that  in  alt  his  transcripts  of  natural  ob- 
jects there  was  the  utmost  truth  and  fide- 
lity ; added  to  which,  he  had  a keen  sense 
of  humour  and  as  a pictorial  moralist  par- 
took of  the  Hogarthian  vein.  The  com- 
piler of  the  present  work  has  collected 
many  lestimonia  of  high  authority  to 
Bewick’s  peculiar  merits;  not  the  least 
honourable  of  which  is  that  of  the  late 
distinguished  ornithologist  Audubon,  a 
kindred  spirit  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
works  of  nature  and  his  laborious  pro- 
secution of  imitative  art.  In  connection 
with  the  literature  of  Newcastle  and  the 
North  of  England,  in  the  illustration  of 
which  Bewick  was  widely  employed — as 
he  was  occasionally  by  London  publish- 
ers— his  name  presents  another  focus  of 
interest : and  for  the  large  amount  of  bib- 
liographical information  collected  round 
that  subject  in  the  present  pages  Mr. 


John  Gray  Bell  has  earned  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  literary  world.  The  volume 
is  introduced  by  a biographical  memoir  of 
Bewick,  and  a catalogue  of  his  portraits, 
three  of  which  are  republished ; upon 
which  we  may  remark  that  the  woodcut 
by  Jackson,  said  to  have  been  drawn  by 
him  upon  the  wood  when  Bewick’s  pupil, 
is  obviously  a copy  from  the  picture  by 
James  Ramsay.  Bewick’s  earliest  por- 
trait, first  published  in  1798,  was  inserted 
in  our  Magazine  for  Jan.  1829,  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  memoir  given  upon 
his  death,  and  which  was  furnished  by  his 
fellow  townsman  the  late  eminent  London 
printer,  Mr.  William  Bulmer. 


A Treatise  of  Equivocation  : wherein  is 
largely  discussed  the  question.  Whether  a 
Catholicke  or  any  other  person  before  a 
magistrate,  being  demaunded  uppon  his 
oath  whether  a Prciste  were  in  such  a 
place,  may  {notwilhstanding  his  perfect 
knowledge  to  the  contrary)  without  periury 
and  securely  in  conscience answere,^^  No,’* 
with  this  secreat  meaning  reserued  in  his 
mynde,  That  he  was  not  there  so  that  any 
man  is  bounde  to  detect  it.  Edited  by 
David  Jardine,  esq.  Bond.  ^vo.  1851. — 
This  little  volume  is  a kind  of  Appendix 
to  the  editor’s  valuable  history  of  the  Gun- 
powder Treason  contained  in  his  collection 
of  Criminal  Trials.  (Lib.  Entert.  Knowl. 
2 vols.  12mo.  1835).  We  learn  from  the 
editor’s  preface  that  on  the  5th  December, 
1605,  in  the  course  of  a search  con- 
sequent upon  the  discovery  of  the  Gun- 
powder Treason,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  words,  found  in  a desk 
“ in  a chamber  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where- 
in Sir  Thomas  Tresham  used  to  lye,  and 
which  he  obteyned  for  his  two  younger 
sonnes,”  the  identical  MS.  volume  which 
is  here  printed.  The  place  of  its  finding 
gave  it  a probable  connection  with  Francis 
Tresham,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas, 
one  of  the  actual  Gunpowder  conspirators, 
and  the  character  of  its  contents  seemed 
to  establish  that  a singular  degree  of 
moral  perversion  upon  the  subject  of  testi- 
mony was  then  prevalent  in  the  body  of 
the  English  Roman  Catholics.  Coke  at 
once  saw  its  legal  and  historical  value, 
and  identified  the  book  by  inscribing  upon 
it  a memorandum  of  the  time  and  place  of 
its  finding,  which  memorandum  still  ex- 
ists, in  the  handwriting  of  the  oracle  of 
the  law,  on  the  first  fly-leaf  of  the  present 
MS.  The  present  MS.^s  a quarto.  Fur- 
ther search  brought  to  light  in  the  same 
chamber  another  MS.  of  the  same  treatise 
in  folio,  and  evidence  was  subsequently 
obtained  that  the  quarto  MS.  was  copied 
about  four  or  five  years  before,  from  the 
folio  MS.  by  a servant  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Tresham,  and  on  tlie  request  of  Francis 
Tresham  the  conspirator. 

But  Francis  Tresham  was  not  the  only- 
person  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy 
through  whose  hands  this  MS.  had  passed. 
Father  Garnet  had  seen  it,  and  had  made 
very  considerable  alterations  in  it,  evidently 
with  a view  to  printing.  Among  other  altera- 
tions he  had  erased  from  the  title-page  the 
words  “of  Equivocation,”  and  made  it 
run  thus,  ‘ ‘ A Treatise  against  Lying  and 
Fraudulent  Dissimulation,”  Blackwell, 
who  then  governed  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  with  the  title  of  Arch- priest 
and  Apostolical  Prothonotary,  had  also  seen 
the  book,  and  had  fortified  it  with  his 
written  approval,  and  a recommendation 
that  it  should  be  printed.  Blackwell  de- 
clared that  the  treatise  was  extremely 
learned,  and  very  pious,  and  Catholic ; 
that  it  established  the  propriety  of  equivo- 
cation upon  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  Fathers,  and  Canon- 
ists, and  deserved  to  be  printed  for  the 
consolation  of  afflicted  Catholics,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  pious. 

The  quarto  MS.  used  for  the  present 
publication  has  Garnet’s  alterations  in  it, 
in  his  own  handwriting.  The  imprimatur 
of  Blackwell  attached  to  this  MS.  is  a 
transcript  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person 
who  copied  the  rest  of  the  quarto  MS. 
from  the  MS.  in  folio. 

The  identity  of  the  MS.  is  thus  clearly 
established,  and  it  is  shewn  farther  by  the 
editor  that  it  was  lent  out  of  the  State  Pa- 
per Office  to  Archbishop  Abbott,  by  whose 
brother.  Dr.  Robert  Abbott,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  it  was  used  in  the 
composition  of  his  Antilogia.  Having 
been  omitted  to  be  returned  by  Abbott  to 
the  State  Paper  Office,  it  remained  at 
Lambeth  when  Laud  succeeded  to  the 
Archbishopric,  and  was  given  by  him,  with 
many  other  books,  to  the  Bodleian.  There 
it  has  remained  buried  for  two  centuries, 
until  brought  to  light  by  an  inquiry  in 
our  very  useful  contemporary  Notes  and 
Queries. 

Coke  used  the  book  on  the  trials  of  the 
principal  conspirators,  and  also  on  that  of 
Garnet,  and  an  extract  from  his  speech 
will  well  explain  its  character.  “ For  dis- 
simulation there  is  a Treatise  of  Equivo- 
cation, seen  and  allowed  by  Garnet,  and 
by  Blackwell  the  arch- priest ; wherein  it 
is  maintained,  under  the  pretext  of  a mixt 
proposition  (that  is,  compounded  of  a natu- 
ral and  vocal  proposition)  that  it  is  lawful 
and  justifiable  to  express  one  part  of  a 
man’s  mind  and  retain  another.  By  this 
doctrine  people  are  indeed  taught  not  only 
simple  lying,  but  fearful  and  damnable 
blasphemy.  Garnet  and  the  Jesuits  also 
maintain  that  it  is  lawful  to  equivocate 
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when  examined  by  a judge  who  hath  not 
lawful  authority  to  examine.  But  if  an- 
swers are  not  to  be  made  in  animum  inter- 
royantis,  God  help  us  I for  then  shall  all 
conversation,  all  trading,  all  trials  by  juries, 
be  useless  and  mischievous.  If  this  had 
been  lawful,  neither  our  martyrs,  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer — no,  nor  the 
first  popes,  needed  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom for  Christianity.” 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  equivocation 
justified  in  this  book,  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  declared  by  Blackwell  to 
be  very  pious  and  Catholic,  the  follow- 
ing will  suffice  as  examples.  If  a man 
be  asked  whether  John  at  Style  be  in 
such  a place,  he,  knowing  that  he  is 
there,  may  reply,  “ I know  not,”  under- 
standing within  himself  “ not  to  tell  you.” 
A man  comes  to  Coventry  at  a time  when 
the  plague  is  thought  to  be  in  London. 
He  is  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  asked  upon 
oath  if  he  came  from  London.  He,  know- 
ing that  the  air  is  not  infectious  in  Lon- 
don, or  that  he  only  rode  through  some 
uninfected  part  of  London,  may  safely  swear 
that  he  came  not  from  London.  If  a person 
examined  on  oath  is  asked,  “ Was  a cer- 
tain particular  priest  at  your  father’s 
house  ? ” he  should  not  answer  “ Yes,”  al- 
though he  knows  that  to  be  the  truth  ; be- 
cause he  thereby  commits  injustice  by  aid- 
ing an  unjust  law.  If  he  answers  “ No,” 
without  equivocation,  “it  is  but  an  officious 
lie,  which  is  but  a small  venial  sin  ; ” but 
if  he  equivocates,  and  answers  “ No,” 
with  the  mental  reservation  “ not  that  I 
should  tell  you,”  he  escapes  all  sin — the 
lie  being  avoided.  This  is  what  Garnet 
characteristically  termed  “ A Treatise 
against  Lying;”  “Lying  made  Easy” 
will  pi’obably  be  thought  a more  appro- 
priate designation. 

The  authorship  of  this  precious  treatise 
is  shrouded  in  that  night  of  concealment  in 
which  such  works  delight.  Garnet,  South- 
well,  Francis  Tresham,  and  Blackwell, 
have  all  been  suspected,  but  not  appa- 
rently upon  any  good  ground. 

We  unite  with  the  editor  in  the  assertion 
that  “ it  is  improbable  that  a doctrine  so 
absurd  as  well  as  mischievous  is  enter- 
tained by  any  enlightened  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,”  although  an  averment 
imputed  to  a high  functionary  of  that 
church  in  reference  to  a recent  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  property  near  Lon- 
don savours  strongly  of  the  same  immoral 
refinement  of  distinction.*  Whether  that 


* It  was  alleged  (in  substance)  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to  had  been  persuaded 
to  leave  his  property  away  from  his  family, 
and  had  made  a death-bed  disposition  of 
his  estate  for  Roman  Catholic  purposes, 
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be  the  case  or  not,  the  Treatise  now  pub- 
lished is  a valuable  historical  document. 
It  explains  fully  what  were  those  opinions  of 
Garnet,  to  which  Dr.  Lingard  ascribes  his 
execution,  and  establishes  a very  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  position  in  which  the 
government  was  then  placed  towards  its 
Roman  Catholic  subjects.  The  highest 
authority  of  that  church  then  in  England 
put  his  stamp,  be  it  remembered,  upon 
these  opinions  as  “ very  pious  and  Catholic.” 

The  editor  has  performed  his  task  most 
satisfactorily.  His  preface  is  full,  clear, 
and  able.  The  only  addition  which  we 
should  have  felt  inclined  to  make  to  his 
labour  would  have  been  to  verify  the  re- 
ferences in  the  original  treatise.  He 
should  do  this  in  his  next  edition,  and 
should  discard  his  contract-types,  or  em- 
ploy those  only  which  are  in  common  use. 
Some  of  those  he  has  used  are  mere  arbi- 
trary marks,  which,  as  placed  by  him,  have 
no  meaning  whatever. 


A History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion 
to  which  is  added  A Series  of  Documents 
from  A.  D.  1536  to  A.D.  1615;  together 
with  illustrations  from  contemporary 
sources.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Hardwick, 
M.A.  8vo.  Cambridge  and  Bond.  1851. 
— The  author’s  design  is  to  contribute, 
“ in  some  measure,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
want  which  is  felt  more  especially  by  stu- 
dents in  the  universities  and  elsewhere 
who  are  reading  for  Holy  Orders.”  In 
executing  his  purpose  he  gives,  first,  a 
sketch  of  the  general  cry  for  a Reforma- 
tion of  the  church  which  exhibited  itself 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
with  a statement  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  English  Reformation  is  thought  to  have 
proceeded ; — that,  namely,  of  the  inherent 
authority  of  every  church  to  remove  its 
own  abuses.  Of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  1530  he  gives  a useful  account,  which 
would,  however,  be  rendered  far  more 
complete  if  he  had  added  the  Confession 
itself,  and  had  given  a notice  of  Melanc- 
thon’s  Apologia  Confessionis, — “the  se- 
cond symbolical  book  ” of  the  Lutherans. 
Perhaps  the  latter  does  not  lie  quite  strictly 
within  the  author’s  designed  course,  but 
no  more  did  the  ‘ ‘ Confutation  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.”  As  the  effect  of 
the  Confutation  is  stated,  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  the  main  points 
of  the  Apology  had  been  set  forth  in  like 


The  answer  given  was,  that  the  public 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  his 
children  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
father’s  property.  The  fact  turned  out 
to  be,  that  the  children  were  in  possession 
only  for  their  lives,  the  reversion  having 
been  disposed  of  as  alleged. 


manner.  The  brief  word  or  two  of  notice 
of  the  Apology  in  the  note  at  p.  37  is 
neither  sufficient  nor  quite  accurate. 

Mr.  Hardwick  next  traces  the  history  of 
the  Ten  Articles  of  1536,  of  which  he  gives 
a copy  in  the  Appendix.  These  had  a 
brief  existence,  and  have  a very  distant  (if 
any)  connection  with  our  present  articles. 
The  first  germ  of  our  present  articles  is 
found  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  as  he  thinks,  in 
a paper  of  13  Articles  manifestly  founded 
upon  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  drawn 
up  at  certain  conferences  between  Cran- 
mer  and  other  English  divines  and  some 
ambassadors  from  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  held  in  London  in  1538,  with 
a view  to  bring  the  church  of  England  into 
closer  union  with  the  Lutheran  churches 
on  the  continent.  We  cannot  ourselves 
trace  the  similarity  which  Mr.  Hardwick 
supposes,  except  so  far  as  both  sets  of  ar- 
ticles are  derived  from  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. 

The  42  Articles  of  1552,  which  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  our  present  39  Ar- 
ticles, were  “the  doing”  of  Cranmer. 
He  prepared  a draft  of  them,  which  was 
considered  by  the  bishops  and  the  council, 
and  they  were  finally  sent  forth  by  royal 
mandate,  on  the  19th  June,  1553,  with 
directions  that  they  should  be  subscribed 
by  the  clergy.  They  were  entitled,  “ Ar- 
ticles . . . for  the  avoiding  of  contro- 
versy in  opinions,  and  the  establishment 
of  a godly  concord  in  certain  matters  of 
religion.’  ’ It  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
these  articles  were  ever  agreed  to  by  any 
convocation  or  ecclesiastical  synod,  or 
were  not  circulated  solely  by  the  royal  au- 
thority. Mr.  Hardwick  thinks  they  were 
sanctioned  by  convocation,  but  his  proof 
and  conclusions  do  not  establish  much 
more  than  his  own  willingness  to  believe 
the  fact. 

The  39  Articles  were  framed  upon  the 
42.  The  task  of  revision  was  effected  by 
Parker,  Grindal,  Horn,  and  Cox.  Mr. 
Hardwick  gives  a very  satisfactory  account 
of  their  proceedings.  The  principal  changes 
were  introduced  from  the  Confession  of 
Wirtemberg,  which  we  would  recommend 
Mr.  Hardwick  to  publish  as  an  illus- 
trative document  in  his  next  edition. 
The  draft,  as  settled  by  Parker  and  his 
brethren,  was  laid  before  the  Convo- 
cation which  assembled  12  Jan.  1562-3, 
and,  after  some  changes  which  are  well 
explained  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  the  present 
articles  were  agreed  upon.  It  was  not 
until  1571  that  they  received  their  quali- 
fied legislative  sanction  under  the  Stat.  13 
Eliz.  cap.  12,  the  delay  having  arisen  not 
from  any  disinclination  in  the  Parliament 
to  sanction  the  doctrinal  portion  of  the 
articles,  but  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
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Queen  to  submit  her  governorship  of  the 
Church  to  Parliamentary  interference.  As 
finally  agreed  upon,  the  purpose  of  the 
articles  was  defined  to  be  “ for  the  avoid- 
ing of  the  diversities  of  opinion,  and  for 
stablishing  of  consent  touching  true  reli- 
gion.’’ By  the  Stat.  13  Eliz.  subscription 
was  rendered  imperative  upon  every  person 
who  “ pretended  to  be  ” a priest  or  minis- 
ter. Mr.  Hardwick  closes  this  portion  of 
his  subject  by  citing  the  opinion  of  Water- 
land  that,  when  the  English  version  of  the 
articles  is  ambiguous,  the  sense  is  to  be  fixed 
from  the  Latin  ; and  by  himself  concluding 
that  the  articles  are  not  intended  to  be  a 
solitary  standard  of  doctrine,  but  are  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  Liturgy 
and  other  formularies  of  our  Church. 

Mr.  Hardwick  adds  chapters  on  the 
Lambeth  Articles,  the  Irish  Articles  of 
1615,  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  objections 
made  to  our  Articles  at  different  periods, 
and  historical  notices  concerning  sub- 
scription. 

The  book  is  carefully  and  accurately 
compiled  with  all  necessary  research,  and 
in  a spirit  of  strong  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England.  If,  in  future  edi- 
tions, the  author  were  to  moderate  a little 
of  his  zeal  against  the  Puritans,  neither 
his  book  nor  himself  would  lose  anything 
in  the  estimation  of  people  not  infected 
by  the  odium  theologicum. 


The  Priest  Miracles  of  Romei  A Me- 
moir for  the  present  time.  Land.  sm.  8t?o. 
1851. — A sketch  of  our  early  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  with  memoirs  of  King  Alfred 
and  St.  Dunstan,  compiled  from  Turner’s 
Anglo-Saxons  and  other  common  books, 
and  coloured  by  the  strong  religious  parti- 
sanship of  the  writer.  It  has  been  put 
together  on  account  of  the  presumed  ap- 
plicability of  the  facts  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  present  conflict  with  Rome. 

The  Book  of  Almanacs,  with  an  Index 
of  reference  by  which  the  almanac  may 
be  found  for  every  year,  whether  in  old 
or  new  style,  from  any  epoch,  ancient  or 
modern,  up  to  A.D.  2000  ; with  means  of 
finding  the  day  of  any  new  or  full  moon, 
from  B.C.  2000  to  A.D.  2000.  Compiled 
by  Augustus  de  Morgan.  8wo.  Taylor, 
1851. — This  ingenious  and  useful  book  is 
built  upon  two  different  hints,  “ one  of 
the  late  L.  B.  Francoeur,  the  other  from 
the  well-known  James  Ferguson.”  The 
first  part  of  it,  which  is  the  most  appli- 
cable to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  his- 
torical investigation,  is  founded  upon  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  almanacs  of  all 
the  years  which  have  happened,  or  will 
happen,  from  the  creation  to  A.D.  2000, 
are  reducible  to  thirty-five  varieties.  These 
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thirty-five  are  here  printed,  with  an  index 
table  which  shews  under  which  variety 
every  year  has  fallen  or  will  fall ; so  that, 
in  a moment,  any  one,  without  calculation, 
by  simply  turning  to  the  index,  and  from 
thence  to  the  particular  variety  of  almanac 
which  it  indicates,  may  place  before  him- 
self the  almanac  for  any  past  or  future 
year  up  to  A.D.  2000.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  present  year,  it  appears  in  the  index, 
that  No.  30  is  the  almanac  applicable  to 
it ; for  1852,  the  almanac  will  be  No.  21 ; 
for  1853  No,  6 ; and  so  forth. 

The  other  design  of  the  book,  that  of 
enabling  an  inquirer  to  find  the  day  of 
any  new  or  full  moon,  is  effected  by  a very 
simple  calculation,  for  which  we  refer  to 
the  book  itself. 

The  book  has  been  got  up  with  con- 
scientious care  and  pains,  and  is  in 
every  respect  most  satisfactory.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  useful  auxiliary  to  the  his- 
torian and  man  of  business  that  has  been 
published  for  very  many  years,  and  must 
be  introduced  into  every  place  of  business 
or  study  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Ancient  Britons.  A tale  of  pri- 
maeval life.  Lond.  sm.  8yo. — The  adven- 
ventures  of  Octavius  Scapula,  a Roman 
prisoner  captured  by  the  British  tribe  of 
the  Catti  in  a skirmish  with  Julius  Caesar, 
form  the  narrative  portion  of  this  book. 
The  death  which  he  anticipated  was 
warded  off  from  time  to  time  by  various 
fortunate  circumstances,  and,  after  long 
residence  among  his  captors,  a service 
which  he  performed  on  thereque.st  of  Cas- 
sibelau,  was  rewarded  with  freedom  and 
adoption  as  a British  chief.  The  narrative 
of  his  anxieties  as  a prisoner  is  diversified 
by  accounts  of  the  British  manners  and 
customs,  civil  and  religious,  of  which  he 
was  an  unwilling  witness.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  to  make  these  details  accurate. 
The  learning  of  Davies,  Higgins,  Borlase, 
and  Henry,  has  supplied  the  facts.  Ossian 
has  been  the  authority  for  language  and 
imagery,  and  the  results  of  diligent  reading 
among  these  and  a few  other  antiquarian 
authors  are  rendered  attractive  by  being 
interwoven  into  a story  which  is  simple 
and  interesting.* 

An  Account  of  the  present  State  of 
Youghal  Church;  including  Memorials  of 


* As  the  author  desires  to  be  accurate, 
he  should  consider  whether  it  is  quite  right 
to  make  England  (without  North  Britain) 
an  island,  as  he  does  in  his  frontispiece- 
map.  There  are  many  other  mistakes  in 
the  same  map.  And  is  it  quite  correct  to 
refer  to  Davies  the  author  of  the  Celtic 
Researches,  as  “ Dr.  Davis  } ” 
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1851.] 

the  Boyles,  the  College,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh'' s House.  With  a Sketch  of  the 
Blackwaterfrom  the  Sea  to  Lismore,  \2mo. 
— This  little  handbook  is  founded  upon  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Topographer 
and  Genealogist  in  1847,  having  been  com- 
municated to  that  work  by  the  Rev.  Pierse 
William  Drew,  the  Rector  of  Youghal. 
The  present  edition  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Dayman,  his  brother 
minister,  and  considerably  amplified  with 
new  materials,  part  of  which,  consisting  of 
remarks  on  the  architecture  of  the  church, 
and  the  classification  of  monuments,  have 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
architect.  The  curious  genealogical  epi- 
taph of  the  great  Earl  of  Cork  is  (for  the 
first  time)  printed  entire — on  a folded 


sheet.  All  the  epitaphs,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, are  carefully  transcribed;  but  the 
writer  is  merely  able  to  point  out  the 
whereabouts  of  the  grave  of  Hans-Fran- 
cis  eleventh  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  whose 
establishment  (it  is  added)  of  claim  to  that 
ancient  dignity,  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Nugent  Bell,  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
Peerage.  He  died  at  Green  Park,  the  seat 
of  his  son-in-law.  Captain  Henry  Parker, 
R.N.,  9 Dec.  1828,  and  was  buried  on 
this  rising  ground  [in  Youghal  church- 
yard], but  no  stone  marks  his  resting- 
place.*' — Sic  transit  gloria!  The  de- 
scription of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  house 
will  be  found  interesting. 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  CAMBRIDGE. 

June  26.  The  Members’  Prizes  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts  for  the  encouragement 
of  Latin  prose  composition  have  been  ad- 
judged to  H.  C.  A.  Tayler,  B.A.  Trinity 
college,  and  J.  B.  Mayor,  B.A.  St.  John’s 
college:  Subject  — “ Quaenam  praecipue 
fuerint  in  causa  cur  Religio  Reformata 
quae  vocatur  fines  quos  in  Europfi  intra 
paucos  annos  attigit  nunquam  supera- 
verit  ?” 

The  Members’  Prizes  to  Undergraduates 
have  been  adjudged  to  E.  W.  Benson, 
Trinity  college,  and  John  Chambers,  St. 
John’s  college  : Subject — “ Quomodo  di- 
versarum  gentium  indoles  a diverse  earum 
situ  explicari  possit  ?” 

The  Burney  Prize  has  been  adjudged  to 
G.  F.  Prescott,  B.A.  Trinity  college. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

July  3.  At  the  annual  Encoenia,  or 
Commemoration  of  Founders  and  Bene- 
factors, the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law  was  conferred  on  the  Right 
Rev.  Alexander  Ewing,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Argyle  and  the  Isles ; Sir  William  Page 
Wood,  Knt.  F.R.S.  Her  Majesty’s  Solici- 
tor-General, M.P.  for  the  city  of  Oxford  ; 
Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie,  Bart.  F.R.S. ; 
Lieut. -Colonel  Francis  Rawdon  Chesney, 
Royal  Artillery;  and  the  Yen.  William 
Williams,  of  Magdalene  Hall,  Archdeacon 
of  Waiapu,  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Creweian  Oration  was  delivered  by 
the  Public  Orator,  after  which  the  Prize 
Compositions  were  read  as  follows  : — 

Latin  Verse.  “ Parthenonis  Ruinae.” — 
Mr.  Charles  Stuart  Blayds,  Balliol  college. 

English  Essay. — “ What  form  of  po- 
litical constitution  is  most  favourable  to 


the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  ” Mr. 
Charles  Savile  Currer,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
Merton  college. 

Latin  Essay. — “ Demosthenis  et  Cice- 
ronis  inter  se  comparatio.”  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Tweed,  B.A.  Trinity  college. 

English  Verse.  “Nineveh.” — Mr.  Al- 
fred Wm.  Hunt,  Corpus  Christ!  college. 

Mrs.  Denyer’s  theological  prizes  have 
been  awarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  (Newdigate,  1845  ; 
Ellerton Theological  Prize,  1847,)  and  the 
Rev.  W.H.  Davey,  M.A.  Lincoln  college. 

The  Kennicott  Hebrew  Scholarship  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Wright,  B.A. 
St.  John’s,  and  the  Pusey  and  Ellerton 
Scholarship  to  Mr.  C.  Mathison,  Scholar 
of  St.  John’s. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  been 
selected  by  the  council,  have  been  elected 
Fellows  ; Charles  Cardale  Babington,  esq. ; 
Thomas  Snow  Beck,  M.D.;  Charles  Jas. 
Fox  Bunbury,  esq.;  George  T.  Doo,  esq.; 
Edward  B.  Eastwick,  esq.;  Capt.  Charles 
M.  Elliot ; Capt.  Robert  Fitzroy,  R.N.; 
John  Russell  Hind,  esq.;  Augustus  Wil- 
liam Hofmann,  esq.;  Thomas  Henry  Hux- 
ley, esq.;  William  Edmond  Logan,  esq.; 
James  Paget,  esq.;  George  Gabriel  Stokes, 
esq. ; William  Thomson,  esq. ; and  Augus- 
tus V.  Waller,  M.D. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  twenty-first  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation commenced  at  Ipswich  on  the  2nd 
of  July,  under  the  presidency  of  G.  B, 
Airy,  esq.  the  Astronomer  Royal,  who,  in 
his  opening  address,  took  a review  of  the 
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progress  of  science  during  the  past  year. 
He  first  stated  that  the  progress  of  Astro- 
nomy has  been  very  great ; and,  after  de- 
tailing the  experiments  made  with  the  in- 
struments of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  the 
improvements  in  object-glasses  made  by 
Mr.  Simms  and  Mr.  Ross,  he  mentioned 
as  a matter  of  no  small  importance  the 
erection  of  a large  transit  circle  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  which 
had  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ran- 
some  and  May,  of  Ipswich.  In  our  own 
solar  system,  the  most  remarkable  disco- 
very has  been  that  of  a dusky  ring  inte- 
rior to  the  well-known  ring  of  Saturn. 
Three  additional  planets  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  same  planetary  space — be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter — in  which  eleven 
others  had  been  previously  found.  The 
last  of  these  (Irene)  was  first  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hind,  observer  in  the  private  ob- 
servatory of  Mr.  Bishop,  and  is  the  fourth 
discovered  by  that  gentleman.  The  Pre- 
sident next  detailed  the  arrangements  that 
had  been  made  for  observing  the  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  which  would  take  place 
on  the  28th  July  : and  proceeded  to  make 
some  remarks  on  M.  Foucault’s  experi- 
ment in  proof  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
by  showing  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  a 
simple  pendulum’s  vibration.  Prof.  Airy 
remarked  that  “it  is  certain  that  M.  Fou- 
cault’s theory  is  correct ; but  careful  ad- 
justments, or  measures  of  defect  of  ad- 
justment, are  necessary  to  justify  the 
deduction  of  any  valid  inference.’’  Hav- 
ing reviewed  the  progress  of  other  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  alluded  in  terms  of 
approbation  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the 
Works  of  Industry  of  All  Nations,  the 
President  concluded  by  declaring  his  opi- 
nion that  there  has  been  no  slackness  in 
the  progress  of  science  during  the  last 
year  or  the  last  few  years,  and  that  in 
this  progress  the  British  Association  has 
taken  a most  active  and  efiicient  part. 

On  the  following  day  the  business  of 
the  several  sections  commenced  as  usual : 
their  arrangement  being  as  follows  : — 

A.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

B.  Chemistry,  including  its  application 
to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts. 

C.  Geology  and  Physical  Geography. 

D.  Nat.  History,  including  Physiology. 

E.  Geography  and  Ethnology. 

F.  Statistics. 

G.  Mechanical  Science. 

In  the  evening  the  Corn  Exchange  was 
open  for  promenade  and  conversation, 
and  for  an  exhibition  of  microscopic 
power.  On  Friday  morning  Prof.  Owen 
delivered  a discourse  on  the  distinction 
between  Plants  and  Animals,  and  their 
changes  of  form.  Saturday  was  devoted 
to  excursions,  the  members  distributing 
9 
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themselves  to  Norwich,  Bury,  Colchester, 
and  other  places,  the  geologists  taking  a 
trip  down  the  Orwell.  On  Monday  even- 
ing the  President  delivered  a discourse  on 
the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  July  28,  1851. 
On  Tuesday,  in  a meeting  of  the  General 
Committee,  the  following  grants  were 
agreed  to  : — 300/.  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Observatory  at  Kew;  50/.  as  a re- 
newal of  the  former  grant  to  Prof.  J.  D. 
Forbes,  for  experiments  on  the  Radiation 
of  Heat;  20/.  to  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  Dr. 
G.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Gladstone,  to  continue 
their  investigation  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Solar  Radiation  on  Chemical  Combina- 
tions, Electric  Phenomena,  and  the  Vital 
Powers  of  Plants  growing  under  dififerent 
atmospheres;  15/.  to  Prof.  Ramsay  to  pre- 
pare a large  Geological  Map  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  to  accompany  the  Section 
and  Association;  10/.  to  Prof.  E.  Forbes 
and  Prof.  T.  Hall  to  assist  Dr.  Williams 
to  draw  up  his  Report  on  British  Annelida; 
6/.  to  Hugh  E.  Strickland,  esq.,  Dr.  Dau- 
beny.  Dr.  Bindley,  and  Prof.  Henslow  to 
continue  their  Report  on  the  Vitality  of 
Seeds ; 20/.  to  Lord  Monteagle,  Sir  J. 
Boileau,  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Dr.  Stark,  and  Prof.  Hancock,  to  prepare 
a Report  on  the  Census  of  the  United 
Kingdom ; and  20/.  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  to  make  a series  of  Experiments  on 
the  Tensile  Power  of  Wrought  Iron  Boiler 
Plates  at  various  Temperatures. 

The  following  papers  were  agreed  to  be 
printed  in  the  volume  of  the  Society’s 
Proceedings  in  addition  to  the  Reports 
called  for  from  individual  members  : — 
Dr.  Drew’s  Tables  of  the  Mean  Results 
of  Meteorological  Observations  at  South- 
ampton ; Prof.  Dumas’  Statement  on 
Atomic  Volume,  and  his  Reasons  for  con- 
sidering that  certain  Bodies  now  consi- 
dered as  Elementary  might  be  decom- 
posed ; and  Dr.  Daubeny’s  Statement  on 
the  Chemical  Nomenclature  of  Organic 
Substances. 

On  the  same  evening  the  President’s 
dinner  took  place  at  the  Corn  Exchange ; 
and  on  Tuesday  morning  the  final  Gene- 
ral Meeting  took  place,  at  which  Prof. 
Phillips,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  announced 
that  711  persons  had  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  during  the 
week,  of  whom  37  were  foreign  gentlemen 
of  distinguished  ,eminence.  The  money 
received  was  620/.  It  is  arranged  that 
the  meeting  of  1852  shall  take  place  at 
Belfast,  under  the  presidency  of  Colonel 
Sabine. 


THE  RAY  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ray  Society 
was  held  at  Ipswich  during  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  Prof.  Henslow 
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took  the  chair.  The  Report  showed  an 
increase  of  funds,  but  indicated  a slight 
decrease  of  members.  The  works  brought 
out  last  year  were,  the  Second  Volume  of 
Agassiz’s  Zoological  and  Geological  Bib- 
liography, and  a fifth  Part,  containing  fif- 
teen illustrations,  of  the  work  of  Alder 
and  Hancock  on  the  Nudibranchiate  Mol- 
lusca.  For  the  present  year  the  Council 
have  already  published  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Leighton’s  work  on  the  British  Angiocar- 
pous  Lichens,  with  thirty  illustrations ; 
and  will  shortly  issue  the  first  Part  of  an 
illustrated  work,  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin, 
on  the  family  of  Cirrhipides.  Amongst 
the  illustrated  works  announced  for  future 
publication  are,  a Monograph  of  the  Bri- 


tish Freshwater  Zoophytes,  by  Prof.  All- 
man,  and  a Monograph  on  the  British 
species  of  the  family  of  Spiders,  by  Messrs. 
Blackwall  and  Templeton.  The  Chair- 
man, in  his  address,  stated  that  he  hoped 
the  beautiful  drawings  illustrative  of  Dr. 
T.  Williams’s  Report  on  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  Annelida  w'ould  be 
published  by  the  Ray  Society  with  an  ex- 
tended description  of  the  species.  For 
this  purpose  the  Society  w’ould  require 
extra  assistance ; and  he  hoped  not  only 
that  new  members  would  join,  but  that 
special  contributions  would  be  made  by 
naturalists,  to  enable  it  to  publish  these 
important  contributions  to  British  Natu- 
ral History. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


MEETING  AT  RIPON. 

The  Architectural  Societies  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire  held  a joint  meeting  at 
Ripon  on  the  17th  and  18th  June.  Having 
inspected  the  cathedral,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Walbran,  architect,  of  Ripon, 
they  proceeded  to  the  Town  Hall,  where 
the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean.  The  room  was  adorned  with  im- 
pressions from  monumental  brasses,  draw- 
ings, and  prints  in  the  possession  of  the 
two  societies,  and  there  was  also  exhibited 
a lithographic  view  of  the  magnificent  east 
window  intended  to  be  placed  in  Ripon 
Cathedral,  to  commemorate  the  institution 
of  the  diocese  of  Ripon,  and  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost,  we  believe,  about  1,200/. 
This  will  be  exeeuted  by  Mr.  Wailes  of 
Newcastle,  and  a portion  is  now  erected  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  at  Hyde  Park. 

Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart,  then  read 
an  interesting  paper  “ On  the  Local  Pecu- 
liarities of  Church  Architecture,”  showing 
that  they  depend  upon  the  geological  strata 
prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  facili- 
ties of  conveyance  for  the  material,  and  the 
influence  of  the  large  cathedrals  and  monas- 
teries and  the  rivalry  between  them.  lie 
illustrated  this  by  various  examples,  and  in 
speaking  of  the  different  qualities  of  stone, 
suggested  the  formation  of  collections  of 
the  various  stones  used  for  building,  with 
the  names  of  the  quarries  from  which  they 
were  taken  and  of  the  buildings  known  to 
have  been  built  from  them,  to  enable 
builders  to  test  their  durability  both  as 
regards  the  influence  of  time,  position,  and 
atmosphere. 

J.  \V.  Ilugall,  esq.  read  a paper  ” On 
some  of  the  Churches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  V/ensleydale.” 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVL 


The  Rev.  George  Atkinson  read  a paper 
on  the  restorations  of  the  church  of  Stow, 
CO.  Lincoln,  of  which  he  is  incumbent. 
These  restorations  have  been  in  progress 
from  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Archseo- 
logical  Institute  to  tlie  church  in  1848, 
which  was  noticed  in  our  vol.  xxx.  p. 
296.  On  that  occasion,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, most  of  those  who  had  not  seen  it 
before  came  with  a strong  presentiment 
that  they  would  find  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  early  Norman  ; but  they  were  satis- 
fied after  careful  examination,  that  the 
transept  had  formed  a portion  of  the  Saxon 
cathedral,  which  there  existed  before  the 
removal  of  the  see  to  Lincoln.  This  visit 
proved  the  happy  occasion  of  giving  prac- 
tical effect  to  the  wish  which  had  long  been 
felt  in  many  quarters  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  commence  the  restoration  of 
this  venerable  structure.  Earl  Brownlow, 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  president 
that  year  of  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
in  conjunction  with  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese and  other  eminent  persons,  set  on 
foot  a subscription,  the  proceeds  of  which, 
together  with  the  contributions  of  the  tithe 
owners,  are  now  being  expended  on  the 
restoration  of  the  chancel,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  means  will  eventually  be 
found  for  putting  the  whole  fabric  into  a 
sound  state.  Mr.  Atkinson  observed  that 
the  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  the  tran- 
sept of  Stov/  Church  arises  from  its  being 
the  only  example  now  remaining  of  what 
a Saxon  church  of  the  largest  class  was, 
and  certainly  it  was  calculated  to  give  a 
much  more  exalted  idea  of  the  handy-work 
of  our  Saxon  forefathers  than  they  com- 
monly had  credit  for.  The  grand  feature 
of  the  work  now  in  progress  ir.  the  resto  ■ 
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ration  of  the  original  stone  vaulting,  which 
is  far  advanced.  The  prospect  of  seeing 
the  vaulting  restored  at  all  was  no  little 
thing  ; but  to  see  again  the  very  same  de- 
sign in  all  respects,  when  neither  memory 
nor  tradition  of  what  it  had  been,  or  indeed 
whether  it  had  been,  survived,  appeared 
quite  beyond  all  hope — and  yet  this  was 
actually  to  be  seen  in  the  restoration. 
“There  is  one  thing,”  the  rev.  Baronet 
remarked  in  conclusion,  “ which  this  very 
ancient  structure  has  often  brought  to  my 
mind  most  strongly,  and  it  will  not,  I trust, 
appear  to  you  otherwise  than  as  it  does  to 
me,  well  calculated  to  confirm  us  in  our 
attachment  to  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England — I mean  the  testimony  which  it 
affords  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ritual  of 
our  church  in  those  early  times,  compared 
with  what  it  had  gradually  become  for 
some  ages  before  the  Reformation.  We 
can  admire  the  beauty  of  many  of  those 
features  which  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced into  our  churches  , but  if  any  ob- 
ject to  us  as  a defect  that  our  present  ritual 
does  not  require,  scarcely  admits  of,  the 
use  of  those  things,  we  have  in  this  struc- 
ture a ready  and  surely  an  efficient  answer 
that  they  were  equally  unknown  to  our 
Saxon  and  even  to  our  early  Norman  pre- 
decessors in  the  Church  of  England.” 

J.  R.  Walbran,  esq.  of  Ripon,  read  the 
last  paper,  which  was  “On  the  Recent 
Discoveries  at  Fountains  Abbey.”  He 
said  that  from  visiting  the  whole  of  the 
apartments  of  the  abbey,  an  idea  might  be 
formed  of  the  nature,  wants,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  most  detinite  and  perfect  ex- 
ponent of  the  monastic  system  remaining 
in  the  kingdom.  The  recent  excavation 
had,  however,  disclosed,  in  the  ruin  of  the 
abbot’s  house,  an  equally  interesting  ex- 
ample of  our  early  domestic  architecture, 
which  furnishes,  also,  additional  evidence 
of  the  dignity,  hospitality,  and  general 
social  condition  of  the  rulers  of  these  in- 
fluential establishments.  It  should  be  ob- 
served by  how  great  sacrifice  of  labour  the 
site  of  the  house  has  been  obtained  in  this 
particular  and  favourable  locality  ; for,  as 
the  valley  is  extremely  contracted,  and  the 
Shell  incapable  of  permanent  diversion, 
the  only  expedient  of  the  monks  was  to 
build  above  the  river  ; and  four  parallel 
tunnels,  each  nearly  300  feet  long,  still 
attest  their  perseverance  and  skill.  The 
chief  or  state  approach  to  the  house  was 
by  a spacious  alley,  from  the  east  side  of 
the  cloister  court,  richly,  but  not  con- 
tinously,  decorated  by  a trefoil- headed  ar- 
cade, supported  by  a double  row  of  shafts, 
and  so  deeply  recessed  as,  subsequently, 
to  have  required  the  insertion  of  solid 
masonry  behind  the  foremost  shaft.  The 
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hall  to  which  this  passsge  led  has  been 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  spacious 
and  magnificent  apartments  ever  erected 
in  the  kingdom,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  the  entertainment  of  those  distin- 
guished persons  and  their  hosts  of  gentili- 
tial  retainers  by  whom  the  abbot  was  con- 
tinually visited.  Its  internal  length  is  not 
less  than  171  feet,  and  its  width  70  feet  ; 
the  bases,  or  foundations,  of  18  cylindrical 
columns,  shafted  and  banded  with  marble, 
indicating  its  division  into  a nave  and  two 
aisles,  the  latter  having  circulated  round 
the  extremities  of  the  former.  In  the 
chapel  the  stone  altar  is  still  tolerably  per- 
fect, but  has  lost  its  slab.  On  its  north 
side  has  been  a narrow  staircase,  leading 
either  to  the  vestry  or  the  apartments  of 
the  chaplain  ; and,  beyond,  the  long  but 
narrow  base  of  a work  erected  in  the  per- 
pendicular period,  of  which  the  use  is 
uncertain.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chapel  is  a picturesque  apartment,  partially 
vaulted,  which,  being  below  the  general 
level  of  the  other  rooms,  and,  from  the 
declivity  of  the  ground,  always  accessible, 
has  often  been  delineated  as  “a  crypt,” 
but  stoutly  asserted  by  the  country  people 
to  have  been  “ the  place  where  the  abbot’s 
six  white  chariot  horses  were  kept  ? ” 
Sex  equi  ad  higam  the  abbot  certainly  had 
in  his  stable  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution, 
but,  from  the  position  and  character  of  the 
place,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  cellar 
and  storehouse  of  the  establishment.  To 
the  south  of  the  chapel,  but  detached  from 
it  by  the  intervention  of  the  scullery  yard, 
has  been  the  kitchen,  an  apartment  cor- 
roborating, in  its  dimensions  and  appli- 
ances, the  most  romantic  ideas  of  monastic 
hospitality.  At  the  south  side  are  the 
foundations  of  two  great  fire-places  and  a 
boiler,  in  a wall  which  has  divided  a nar- 
row “ back  kitchen  ” from  the  chief  apart- 
ment, and  in  the  north  east  angle,  a stone 
grate  in  the  floor,  which  was  covered  by 
wooden  doors,  and  communicates  with  the 
river  below.  This  very  singular  object  has 
probably  been  used  as  a ventilator,  to  miti- 
gate a temperature  which  must  always  have 
been  sufficiently  oppressive, but  which,  on 
festive  occasions,  would  not  only  be  in- 
creased by  a subsidiary  fire  and  boiler,  but 
also  by  two  huge  ovens,  the  one  at  the 
west,  and  the  other,  and  larger,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  apartment.  Then  there 
is  the  coal-yard,  in  which  the  last  supply 
that  the  abbat  needed  remained  undis- 
turbed until  the  recent  excavation.  There 
was  found  here,  also,  a large  heap  of  ashes 
and  cinders,  just  as  they  had  been  cast 
from  the  window  above,  the  cill  being 
worn  down  by  the  frequent  attrition  of  the 
shovel.  The  removal  of  the  mass  dis- 
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closed  what  every  housekeeper’s  experience 
would  have  suggested.  First,  of  course, 
there  was  a silver  spoon,  weighing  about 
an  ounce,  with  capacious  bowl,  slender 
octagonal  stem,  and  a head  like  a plain  in- 
verted Tudor  bracket ; then,  broken  pot- 
tery of  different  kinds  and  sizes — from  the 
painted  ware  that  had  disappeared  from 
the  abbot’s  table,  to  the  large  coarse  jugs 
that  had  been  broken  in  the  kitchen ; a 
small  silver  ornament,  resembling  a lion’s 
head,  and  apparently  detached  from  an 
article  of  table-plate  ; a silver  ring,  a 
brass  ring,  several  Nuremberg  tokens, 
part  of  a leaden  ornament,  designed  like 
Tudor  window  tracery  ; with  a number  of 
venison  and  beef  bones,  and  bushels  of 
oyster,  mussel,  and  cockle  shells,  as  fresh 
and  pearly  as  when  they  left  Abbat  Brad  - 
ley’s  table.  The  encaustic  tiles  found  in 
excavating  the  several  apartments  are  nu- 
merous and  singular,  and  the  evidence  ob- 
tained on  the  subject  of  mediseval  brick- 
work important  and  interesting.  The 


floors  of  the  principal  apartments  have 
been  paved  either  with  encaustic  or  plain 
tiles,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been 
torn  up  and  removed  before  the  house  was 
pulled  down,  when  the  specimens  that  re- 
main were  so  much  disturbed  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  to  what  particular  apart- 
ment they  belonged. 

The  Company  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Fountains  Abbey,  the  ruins  of  which,  with 
the  beautiful  grounds  surrounding  them, 
were  thrown  open  to  their  inspection  by 
the  kind  direction  of  Earl  de  Grey,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects; 
and  on  their  return,  the  members  of  the 
societies  and  their  friends  dined  at  the 
Unicorn  Inn,  and  at  nine  o’clock  went  to 
spend  the  remaining  part  of  the  evening  at 
the  Deanery.  The  next  day  a tour  of  ar- 
chitectural inspection  was  made  ; and  the 
churches  of  West  Tanfield,  Masham,  Jer- 
vaulx  Abbey,  Coverham  Abbey,  Middle- 
ham,  Wensley,  and  Thornton  Steward, 
were  visited. 
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SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

June  5.  J.  Payne  Collier,  esq.  V.P. 

Richard  Ellison,  esq.  of  Sudbrook 
Holme,  CO.  Lincoln,  and  William  Michael 
Wylie,  esq.  B.A.  Oxon.,  of  FairforJ,  co. 
Gloucester,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

Archdeacon  Tattam  exhibited  a model 
in  brass  of  a matchlock,  found  near  Chip- 
ping Ongar,  in  Essex,  and  similar  to  one 
exhibited  lately  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Gooding. 

Mr.  Price  exhibited  two  terra-cotta 
lamps,  bearing  the  name  of  the  same 

potter,  One  was  brought  from 

Mayence  some  years  since;  the  other  was 
found  in  the  river  Thames.  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  in  his  Collectanea  Antiqua,  has 
noticed  the  resemblance  in  potters’  names 
and  stamps  in  the  museums  on  the  Rhine 
and  those  of  this  country,  a circumstance 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Britain 
was,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
supplied  with  fictile  ware  by  the  manu- 
factories of  Gaul  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Gooding  exhibited,  by  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer,  a drawing  of  paintings  on 
the  roof  of  the  church  of  Southwold,  em- 
blematical of  the  Saviour’s  passion. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  exhibited  a very 
beautiful  collection  of  drawings  of  Roman 
pottery,  dug  up  in  the  ground  of  John 


Taylor,  esq.  of  West  Lodge,  Colchester. 
Mr.  Smith  also  exhibited  a collection  of 
knives,  arrow-heads,  &c.  the  result  of  ex- 
cavations in  the  same  town.  Also  a draw- 
ing of  a very  remarkable  vase,  by  Mr. 
Dawson  Turner  ; and  a hair  pin  of  bronze 
gilt,  dug  up  near  Sandwich. 

Mr.  Porrett  exhibited  several  specimens 
of  ancient  weapons  in  further  illustration 
of  Mr.  Akerman’s  memoir,  read  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  society.  These 
consisted  of  iron  axe-heads,  one  of  singular 
form,  resembling  the  Lochabar  axe,  found 
near  Dunvegan  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
and  two  spear-heads  from  a tumulus  at 
Marathon. 

A further  communication  from  Mr.  Col- 
lier on  the  “ Life  and  Services  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,”  was  then  read.  This 
paper  comprises  various  new  matter  illus- 
trative of  the  period  from  1592  to  1598. 
It  relates  principally  to  Raleigh’s  intrigue 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  N.  Throck- 
morton, and  their  subsequent  marriage  ; 
the  indignation  of  the  Queen;  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  male  offender ; pro- 
ceedings in  Chancery  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bride’s  portion  ; Raleigh’s 
property  at  Sherborne  ; the  expedition  to 
Guiana;  Raleigh’s  restoration  to  public 
service  ; and  his  taking  part  with  Essex 
in  what  was  called  the  “ Island  Voyage.” 

The  Vice-President  announced  that  the 
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first  part  of  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of 
the  Archseologia  was  ready  for  delivery; 
and  that  the  society’s  meetings  were  ad- 
journed over  Whitsuntide. 

June  19.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart.  V.P. 

Edmund  Waterton,  esq.  of  Walton 
Hall,  CO.  York,  was  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  Society. 

:dr.  Tissiman,  of  Scarborough,  exhibited 
drawings  of  some  remains  taken  by  him 
from  Celtic  tumuli  on  the  moors  near  that 
town.  They  consisted  of  two  slabs,  en- 
graved with  a number  of  circles,  and  a 
couple  of  boulder-stones,  on  which  grooves 
had  been  made.  Mr.  Tissiman  con- 
jectured that  these  latter  had  been  used  as 
anchor-stones  for  the  wicker  coracles  of 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

The  Abbd  Cochet  presented  several  ob- 
jects found  by  him  in  the  Merovingian 
Cemetery  at  Envermeu,  in  Normandy. 
Among  them  were  a small  vase  in  black 
earth,  a spear-head  of  iron,  a buckle,  a 
fibula  of  bronze,  an  ear-ring,  and  a pair  of 
tweezers.  Most  of  these  objects  closely 
resemble  those  found  in  the  graves  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  of  which  many  examples 
have  been  recently  exhibited  to  the  society. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Williams  exhibited  some 
drawings  of  notaries’  marks  affixed  to 
deeds,  preserved  in  the  chest  of  the 
church  of  Wymondham,  on  which  he  con- 
tributed some  observations. 

Ivir.  Burkitt  exhibited  a small  bronze 
lamp,  the  handle  in  the  form  of  a crescent, 
recently  found  in  Cannon-street,  London. 
This  symbol  of  Diana,  Mr.  Burkitt  re- 
marked, had  also  been  discovered  on  other 
objects  found  in  London,  belonging  to 
the  period  of  Roman  occupation,  which 
appeared  to  support  the  conjecture  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  that  a temple  of  Diana 
once  stood  on  the  site  occupied  by  St. 
Paul’s,  and  that  this  divinity  was  greatly 
honoured  in  the  capital  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Cole  exhibited  and  read  extracts 
from  various  deeds  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  illustration  of  a portion  of 
Mr.  Collier’s  memoirs  of  Raleigh,  read  at 
the  previous  meeting  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Mackie  exhibited  through  Mr. 
Wright,  some  fragments  of  Roman  and 
Saxon  pottery,  recently  dug  up  in  the 
neigbourhood  of  the  town  of  Folkstone. 
Mr.  Wright  made  some  observations  on 
the  articles  exhibited  and  on  the  places  of 
discovery. 

Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  exhibited  the 
curious  astrological  clock,  engraved  and 
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illustrated  by  Captain  Smyth  in  the  re- 
cently published  part  of  the  Archaeologia, 
and  read  a paper  in  illustration  of  astro- 
logical clocks  and  astrolabes. 

Mr.  Bruce  read  “ Observations  upon 
certain  documents  relating  to  William 
Earl  of  Cowrie  and  Patrick  Ruthven  his 
fifth  and  last  surviving  son.”  This  paper 
was  partly  in  continuation  of  one  pub- 
lished in  the  Arch8eologia,vol.xxxiTi.  The 
Patrick  Ruthven  alluded  to  was  confined 
in  the  Tower  from  1603  to  1622,  and  was 
the  father  of  Mary  the  wife  of  Vandyck, 
whom  he  survived.  His  pension  of  500^. 
per  annum  having  fallen  into  arrear  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  1612, 
he  practised  as  a physician  in  London, 
and  died  in  1656,  or  early  in  1657,  in- 
testate, and  under  circumstances  which 
are  as  yet  undiscovered,  in  the  pai’ish  of 
St.  George’s,  Southwark.  Most  of  the 
papers  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Bruce  are 
in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Stepney 
Cowell,  who  is  descended  from  Patrick 
Ruthven  and  Vandyck,  They  have  been 
principally  derived  from  the  Public  Re- 
cords. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  were  then 
adjourned  to  Thursday  Nov.  20. 


MEETING  AT  COVENTRY. 

May  21.  A meeting  of  the  Warwick- 
shire Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society  in  conjunction  with  the  Architec- 
tural Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Northampton,  was  held  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hall,  Coventry,  Charles  Holte  Brace- 
bridge,  esq.  taking  the  chair. 

Several  interesting  papers  were  read, — 
on  some  ancient  British,  Roman,  Romano- 
British,  and  early  Saxon  remains  recently 
discovered  in  Warwickshire,  by  Mr. 
Bloxam  ; brief  notices  of  the  Cathedral 
and  Priory  of  Coventry,  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Staunton  ; and  architectural  remarks 
on  the  churches  of  Coventry,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  A.  Poole.  The  assemblage  then  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  castles  of  Kenilworth 
and  Warwick,  at  both  of  which  they  were 
favoured  with  an  historical  and  architec- 
tural discourse  from  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hartshorne.  The  whole  of  Warwick 
Castle  was  thrown  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  visitors  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  all  the  expenses  incurred  at  Coventry 
were  liberally  undertaken  by  the  Mayor 
of  that  city. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Commons. 

June  19.  Sir/.  Duke  urged  the  Go- 
vernment to  abandon  the  Smithfield 
Market  Removal  Bill  for  the  present 
session,  to  afford  the  corporation  of 
London  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  the 
market  and  remove  all  existing  grounds  of 
complaint ; and  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
committed  that  day  six  months.  This 
motion  was  negatived  by  64  against  26, 
and  the  Bill  was  considered  in  committee. 

June  20.  In  Committee  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill,  Mr.  Monsell 
moved  the  insertion  of  the  following 
words  : — “ Provided  always,  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
interfere  with  or  in  any  manner  to  restrict 
the  free  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  matters 
of  a spiritual  nature.” — Lord  J.  Russell 
said  that  the  introduction  of  the  words 
would  take  away  from  Parliament  the 
right  to  decide  what  was  spiritual  and 
what  was  temporal,  and  leave  that  right 
so  to  decide  to  the  courts  of  law. — The 
House  divided — For  the  proviso,  43  ; 
against  it,  160. — Mr.  S.  Crawford  moved 
that  this  Bill  should  not  extend  to  Ireland. 
— Lord  J.  Russell  said,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  allow  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  be  invaded  in  Ireland,  while  it  was  not 
allowed  to  be  invaded  in  England. — The 
Committee  divided — Against  the  motion, 
255  ; for  it,  60. — Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  then 
moved  a clause  which  declared  that  the 
Queen  was  the  fountain  of  all  honour  and 
and  jurisdiction  within  this  realm,  that  it 
be  therefore  enacted  and  declared,  that, 
notwithstanding  anything  which  appeared 
to  the  contrary  in  a certain  local  act  enti- 
tled “The  Dublin  Cemeteries  Act,”  or 
in  a certain  Act  entitled  “ The  Act  for 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ire- 
land,” it  shall  not  be  deemed  lawful  for 
any  minister  or  servant  of  the  Crown  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  any  governor 
or  subordinate  officer  in  any  of  the  domi- 
minions  thereunto  belonging,  on  occasion 
of  any  public  state  or  ceremonial,  or 
otherwise,  to  give  or  allow  any  rank  or 
precedence,  or  to  use  in  any  public,  legal, 
or  official  document  any  prefix  of  title  or 
appellation  of  honour,  in  respect  of  any 
ecclesiastical  order  or  dignity  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  any  person  not  hav- 
ing Her  Majesty’s  licence  for  such  title. 
— Lord  J.  Russell  opposed  the  clause  on 
the  ground  that  its  adoption  would  clash 


with  several  colonial  and  local  statutes* 
The  Committee  divided — Against  the  mo- 
tion, 166  ; for  it,  121. 

June  23.  In  Committee  on  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Titles  Bill,  Mr.  Walpole 
moved  a series  of  amendments  in  the  pre- 
amble, by  which  the  perfect  independence 
of  the  Crown  and  Church  of  England 
from  all  foreign  ecclesiastical  domination 
was  set  forth  in  positive  terms  ; and  the 
late  appointment  of  an  episcopal  hierarchy 
with  territorial  titles  was  declared  to  be  an 
invasion  and  encroachment  in  manifest 
derogation  of  the  Queen’s  authority. — The 
amendment  was  opposed  by  the  Solicitor~ 
General^  who  contended  that  the  terms  of 
the  preamble  as  it  stood  were  quite  suffi- 
cient, more  concise,  and  less  offensive  to 
the  feelings  of  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Committee  divided — For  the  original  pre- 
amble, 140  ; for  the  amendment,  131. — 
Mr.  Walpole  proposed  as  a second  amend- 
ment, the  addition  of  certain  words  at  the 
end  of  the  preamble,  explaining  more  de- 
finitely the  reason  for  enacting  the  Bill. 
This  was  negatived  by  141  votes  to  117. 
The  Committee  then  divided  on  the  pre- 
amble— ayes,  200  ; noes,  39. 

June  24.  The  third  reading  of  the 
Smithfield  Market  Removal  bill 
having  been  moved,  Mr.  Hume  moved 
that  it  be  read  a third  time  that  day  six 
months.  The  third  reading  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  81  to  32.  The  Bill  was 
then  passed. 

Sir  G.  Grey  described  the  effect  of  the 
Church  Building  Act  Amendment 
Bill,  which  was  designed  to  accomplish  a 
subdivision  of  large  parishes  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population,  with  the  object  of 
facilitating  the  erection  of  churches  and 
providing  increased  accommodation. — Mr. 
Hume,  believing  the  Bill  to  involve  many 
considerations  of  great  importance,  ob- 
jected to  its  being  hurried  through  the 
House,  and  moved  that  it  be  read  a second 
time  that  day  six  months.  The  debate 
was  adjourned. 

June  25.  Mr.  Cowan  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Universities  (Scot- 
land) Bill.  A variety  of  tests  were  still 
retained  upon  the  university  statute  books. 
By  this  Bill,  these  obsolete  contrivances 
for  exclusion  would  be  abrogated,  and  a 
large  class  admitted  to  the  full  rights  and 
privileges  awarded  to  their  fellow-subjects. 
— Mr.  Lockhart  maintained  that  the  Bill 
obliterated  the  distinctive  protestantism  so 
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long  preserved  in  the  Scotch  Universities, 
was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  and  invaded  the  privileges  of 
the  established  Church  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  United  Kingdom. — The 
House  divided — For  the  second  reading, 
65  ; against  it,  66  ; majority,  1. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Leases  (Ireland)  Bill 
was  moved  by  Mr.  M*‘Cullagh,  who  ex- 
plained that  the  object  of  the  measure 
was  to  empower  the  commissioners  to 
afford  certain  facilities  to  occupying  te- 
nants, to  prevent  the  ejection  of  some 
tenants,  and  to  enable  others  to  obtain  a 
lease  in  perpetuity  over  the  lands  they 
held,  on  paying  one-fourth  of  the  esti- 
mated value  in  ready  money,  the  remainder 
being  commuted  into  a rent-charge. — Ne- 
gatived by  .94  to  15. 

June  26.  The  third  reading  of  the 
St.  Alban’s  Bribery  Commission  Bill 
was  carried  by  37  to  16. 

Mr.  Roebuck  renewed  the  Danish 
Claims  by  moving  to  address  the  Crown 
praying  that  the  claims  of  the  merchants 
trading  to  Denmark  whose  property  was 
seized  in  Copenhagen  in  1807  should  be 
examined  and  liquidated.  The  motion  was 
negatived  by  126  to  49. 

June  27.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was 
brought  up  and  considered.  An  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Keogh,  declaring  that 
the  Bill  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  Be- 
quests Act,  was  agreed  to  without  a divi- 
sion.— Mr.  Keogh  moved  another  clause, 
providing  that  no  proceedings  should  be 
taken  under  the  Act,  save  and  except  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Attorney- General  for  the 
time  being  in  England  and  Ireland,  or  by 
the  Lord  Advocate  in  Scotland.  The 
House  divided — Ayes,  71 ; noes,232. — Sir 
jP.  Thesiger  moved  an  amendment  in  the 
preamble,  changing  the  words  “ brief  and 
rescript”  into  “ briefs  and  rescripts.”  His 
design  was  to  make  the  bill  effectual  as  a 
protection  against  future  aggressions  as 
well  as  a protest  against  the  past.  The 
House  divided — For  the  amendment,  135  ; 
against,  100;  majority,  35.  Two  follow- 
ing amendments,  included  in  the  first, 
were  agreed  to  without  division.  A fourth 
amendment  was  then  moved,  by  which  the 
penalties  were  extended  so  as  to  include 
all  persons  who  should  procure  from  Rome, 
or  publish  in  England  any  bull  or  rescript 
by  which  archbishops  or  bishops  were 
constituted  under  the  inhibited  titles. — 
Although  the  Solicitor-General 
that  the  Bill  was  better  as  it  stood,  and 
the  vigour  supposed  to  be  added  to  it  by 
Sir  F.  Thesiger’s  alterations  was  entirely 
delusive,  this  amendment  was  carried  by 
165  to  109.— Lord  J.  Russell  then  post- 
poned to  the  third  reading  his  opposition 
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to  the  fifth  amendment,  by  which  common 
informers  were  allowed  to  lay  informa- 
tions for  offences  created  under  the  Bill. 

June  30.  On  the  motion  for  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Customs  Bill,  Mr.  T. 
Baring  moved  an  amendment,  that  the 
committee  be  instructed  to  make  provi- 
vision  for  preventing  the  admixture  of 
Chicory  with  coffee  by  dealers  in  the 
latter  article. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer distinguished  between  deleterious 
adulteration  and  the  admixture  of  a harm- 
less ingredient  which  enabled  the  con- 
sumer to  obtain  coffee  at  a cheaper  price, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  improved 
its  flavour. — Mr.  Wakley  pronounced  the 
question  to  be  simply  whether  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  sanction,  and  the  House 
countenance,  the  practice  of  dishonesty  ? 
The  House  divided — For  the  resolution, 
122  ; against,  199. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  upon  the  motion  for  the 
committal  of  the  Inhabited  House  Duty 
Bill,  moved  as  an  amendment,  ” that,  con- 
sidering the  limited  surplus  of  two  millions 
announced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  the  national  revenues ; con- 
sidering that  five  and  a half  millions  of 
income  are  drawn  from  the  income  and 
property  tax,  which  has  been  renewed 
only  for  a year,  and  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a select  committee  ; and  con- 
sidering the  provisional  state  in  which  the 
revenue  was  thus  left,  it  appears  to  the 
House  more  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  credit  and  the  interests  of 
the  public  service,  to  abstain  from  making 
any  serious  sacrifice  of  revenue  by  effect- 
ing changes  in  other  branches  of  taxation, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  con- 
sidered beneficial.”  Negatived  by  242  to 
129. 

July  1.  The  Marquess  of  Blanclford 
moved  an  address  to  the  Queen,  praying 
Her  Majesty’s  gracious  consideration  to 
the  Spiritual  Destitution  existing 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  with  the 
view  of  finding  means  whereby  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people  could  be  supplied, 
and  the  parochial  system  be  extended  to 
a degree  corresponding  with  the  growth 
of  the  population.~Sir  G.  Grey  declared 
himself  willing  to  assent  to  the  motion, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  thereby  pledged  to  introduce 
any  legislative  measure. — Agreed  to. 

July  2.  Mr.  J.  Bell  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill.  This 
measure,  as  explained  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, was  designed  to  organise  a system  of 
examination,  to  which  all  pharmaceutical 
chemists  were  to  be  subjected,  so  that  no 
man  might  undertake,  without  proving 
himself  to  be  properly  qualified,  the  re- 
sponsible business  of  preparing  and  dis- 
pensing chemical  prescriptions, — Sir  G. 
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Grey  allowed  the  Bill  to  be  read  a second 
time,  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  not 
to  be  further  proceeded  with  this  year. 

July  3.  The  third  reading  of  the  Oath 
OF  Abjuration  (Jews)  Bill  having  been 
moved,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  renewed  his  pro- 
test against  the  Bill.  Mr,  Newdegate 
Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Plumptre,  and  Mr. 
Henley  briefly  opposed  the  Bill,  but  it  was 
read  a third  time,  and  passed,  without  a 
division. 

Lord  J.  Russell  explained  the  features 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Bill.  The 
Board  of  Public  Works  was  to  be  made 
altogether  distinct  from  the  office  of 
Woods  and  Forests.  The  House  went 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill,  and  passed 
various  clauses. 

July  4.  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  was  read  the  third  time  without  divi- 
sion.— Lord  J.  Russell  said  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  propose  any  amendment  in 
the  preamble  as  it  now  stood,  or  in  the 
first  clause. — The  noble  lord  then  moved 
an  amendment  by  which  the  penalties 
introduced  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger  were  with- 
drawn from  parties  concerned  in  procu- 
ring from  Rome,  or  publishing  in  Eng- 
land, papal  bulls  and  rescripts.  The 
house  divided — For  Lord  J.  Russell’s 
amendment,  129 ; against  it,  208  : ma- 
jority in  favour  of  retaining  Sir  F.  Thesi- 
ger’s clauses,  79. — Lord  J,  Russell  then 
moved  the  omission  of  the  words  by 
which  the  initiative  of  proceedings  under 
the  bill  was  placed  within  the  power  of 
common  informers.  On  a division,  this 
amendment  was  negatived  by  175  votes 
to  124. — Another  division  followed  imme- 
diately on  the  question  that  the  bill  do 
pass.  There  appeared — Ayes,  263  ; noes, 
46:  majority,  217. — On  the  question  of 
title,  Mr.  Grattan  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  bill  be  thus  intituled  : “ An 
Act  to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  Ireland.” 
Negatived  without  a division. 

July  8.  Lord  R.  Grosvenor  moved  for 
leave  to  reintroduce  the  bill  of  last  year 
to  repeal  the  Attorneys’  and  Solici- 
tors’ annual  certificate  duty. — The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  it  was  his 
painful  duty  to  resist  the  motion.  It 
would  be  most  unwise  for  the  House  to 


pledge  itself  to  sacrifice  220,000?.  a-year. 
Upon  a division  the  motion  was  carried 
against  the  government  by  162  to  132, 
and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  H.  Berkeley  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  for  the  protection  of  Par- 
liamentary electors  by  taking  votes  by 
BALLOT.  He  asked  how  a system  could 
be  said  to  work  well  which  deterred  one- 
third  of  the  electors  from  recording  their 
votes ; which  gave  to  certain  peers  the 
power  of  returning  98  members  of  that 
House  by  direct  interference,  and  coerced 
agricultural  voters  into  an  electoral  flock 
of  sheep  ? — The  motion  was  carried  by  87 
to  50. 

Mr.  Scully  moved  a resolution  that,  to 
lighten  the  poor  rate  in  Ireland,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  facilitate  the  employment  of 
the  inmates  of  Workhouses  in  repro- 
ductive labour,  so  as  to  make  those  esta- 
blishments self-supporting. — Negatived  by 
64  to  42. 

July  9.  On  the  order  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Home-made  Spirits  in 
Bond  Bill,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer stated  that  his  objections  to  the  Bill 
were  insuperable.  The  effect  of  changing 
the  law  would  be  loss  to  the  revenue,  a 
facility  to  fraud,  and  would  give  to  Scotch 
and  Irish  spirits  an  unfair  advantage  over 
those  of  England.— Mr.  Bramston  consi- 
dered that  the  Bill  would  violate  the  com- 
promise of  1848,  and  moved  that  it  be 
read  a second  time  that  day  three  months. 
— The  House  having  divided,  the  second 
reading  was  negatived  by  1 94  against  166  ; 
so  the  Bill  is  lost. 

July  10.  Mr.  Hume  moved  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  praying  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  proceedings  of  Sir  James  Brooke 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
especially  into  the  attack  made,  under  his 
advice  and  direction,  upon  the  Sakarran 
and  Sarebas  Dyaks  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1849  ; and  further  that  Her  Majesty 
would  command  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  be  taken  and  laid  before  the  House 
touching  the  legality  of  the  holding  by 
Sir  James  at  the  same  time  of  certain 
apparently  incompatible  offices.  Nega- 
tived by  230  to  19. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


RUSSIA. 

The  arms  of  the  Czar  have  again  suffered 
defeat  from  the  prowess  of  the  wild  tribes 
who  defend  the  , passes  of  the  Caucasus. 
Mohamed  Emir,  the  naib  (or  lieutenant) 
of  Sheik  Chemil,  at  the  head  of  25,000  of 


the  Abebjeks,  and  other  independent  tribes 
of  the  Western  Caucasus,  attacked  the  en- 
trenchments of  the  Chenis,  and  drove  the 
Russian  troops,  under  the  command  of 
General  Cerebrianoff,  beyond  Themer, 
The  Russians  suffered  so  severely  that  all 
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the  spare  waggons  of  the  army  were  barely 
sufficient  to  carry  their  wounded  away  ; 
their  loss  is  calculated  at  5,000  in  killed 
and  prisoners.  The  mountaineers  are 
well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  arms, 
and  ready  to  continue  the  war  against  the 
invaders  of  their  homes  throughout  the 
summer  season. 

On  the  29th  May,  O.S.  (llth  June), 
an  extensive  conflagration  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Archangel.  The  foreign  merchants’ 
quarter  was  almost  entirely  consumed,  and 
150  houses,  extending  over  a length  of  two 
versts  (1^  miles),  were  destroyed.  The 
habitations  of  the  poor  have  this  time  been 
spared.  Their  part  of  the  town  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  only  three  years  ago.  Arch- 
angel is  built  almost  entirely  of  wood.  Of 
the  direction  of  the  consumed  streets  not 
a vestige  remains.  No  lives  were  lost. 

NAPLES. 

The  Official  Journal  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
publishes  a statistical  account  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Naples  to  the  Ist  Jan.  1851. 
The  total  number  of  inhabitants  amounts 
to  416;475  souls,  viz.  — 203,483  males 
and  212,992  females.  Naples  contains 
514  coffee-houses,  71  sorbet-shops,  558 
liquorists,  416  inns,  243  furnished  hotels, 
62  restaurants,  166  common  eating-houses, 
793  wine-shops,  400  taverns  and  wine- 
shops, 22  diligences,  155  two-horse  car- 
riages, 213  cabriolets,  six  sedan  chairs, 
and  550  boats. 

SARDINIA. 

A commercial  treaty  between  Sardinia 
and  Great  Britain  has  been  published. 
It  insures  to  all  the  subjects  of  both  na- 
tions “ the  benefits  derived  under  two 
legislative  acts,  the  one  adopted  in  Eng- 
land on  the  26th  of  June,  1849,  by  a mo- 
dification of  the  Navigation  Act ; and  the 
other  in  the  Sardinian  States  on  the  6th 
of  July,  1850,  for  the  abolition  of  differ- 
ential duties.”  The  treaty  goes  on  to  say 
that  there  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of 
commerce  between  the  states  of  the  high 
contracting  parties ; and  the  subjects  of 
each,  in  all  the  extent  of  the  possessions 
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of  either,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights,  pri' 
vileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in 
matters  of  commerce  which  the  nations 
enjoy,  or  may  enjoy.’'  A Sardinian  loan 
of  3,600,000/.  has  been  negociated  in 
London  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Hambro  and 
Son.  The  rate  of  interest  is  5 per  cent, 
and  the  subscription  price  85.  The  inte- 
rest to  commence  fi’om  the  1st  of  June, 
1851.  The  loan  is  stated  to  be  for  the 
completion  of  the  railway  from  Genoa  to 
Turin,  and  from  Genoa  to  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore  towards  Switzerland,  now  in  course 
of  construction,  and  which  will  be  mort- 
gaged as  a special  security,  in  addition  to 
the  general  revenues  of  the  Government. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland  has 
drawn  up  a decree  for  the  execution  of 
the  railways  proposed  by  Mr.  Stephenson. 
One  line  is  to  traverse  the  country  from 
the  Lake  of  Constance  to  Geneva,  passing 
by  Zurich.  A branch  line  is  to  run  from 
this  trunk  line  to  the  Basle  Railway  to 
unite  with  the  German  and  French  lines. 
Another  line  is  to  proceed  from  the  Lake 
of  Constance  to  Coire,  in  the  Grisons,  to 
be  prolonged  afterwards  across  the  Alps 
by  Luckmanier  into  Lombardy.  The  to- 
tal length  of  these  lines  is  to  be  406|- 
English  miles,  and  the  expense  4,000,000/ 

CALIFORNIA. 

A terrible  fire  has  occurred  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, laying  in  ashes  property  to  the 
amount  of  from  12,000,000  dols.  to 
16,000,000  dols.  Among  the  buildings 
destroyed  are  the  Custom-house  and  seven 
hotels.  Several  houses  had  been  built  of 
iron,  but  were  found  to  afford  no  security, 
as  they  speedily  became  red-hot  and  ig- 
nited their  contents.  The  fire  also  spread 
to  the  shipping,  burning  a large  number  of 
ves::.els  lying  at  the  wharves.  Ten  or 
twelve  lives  were  lost.  But  so  earnestly 
did  the  inhabitants  commence  rebuilding, 
that,  within  ten  days  after  the  fire,  680 
houses  were  set  up.  A great  fire  has  also 
occurred  at  Stockton,  the  loss  from  which 
was  estimated  at  over  1,000,000  dols. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


The  depopulation  of  Ireland  is  very 
fully  demonstrated  by  the  census  returns. 
She  has  not  only  lost  the  gain  she  counted 
in  1841,  or  even  ten  years  before,  but 
actually  fallen  below  her  position  in  1821. 
In  that  year  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  6,800,000.  In  1831  it  had  increased 
14  per  cent,  and  in  the  next  decade 
the  progress  was  still  5 per  cent,  and 
10 


the  number  of  her  children  in  1841, 
8,175,000.  Famine,  distress,  and  conse- 
quent emigration,  have  reduced  it  to  little 
more  than  six  millions  and  a half.  Ten 
years  ago  the  inhabited  houses  in  Ireland 
were  more  than  1,300,000 ; they  are  now 
little  more  than  one  million. 

The  population  of  Birmingham  is  re- 
turned at  232,634,  an  increase  of  nearly 
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50,000  inhabitants,  or  Tl  per  cent.;  that 
of  Glasgow  at  329,096,  increase  61,633, 
or  23  per  cent.;  that  of  Bradford  at 
103,782,  being  an  increase  of  37,064,  or 
56  per  cent.;  at  York  and  at  Lincoln  the 
increase  is  30  per  cent.;  at  Preston  36  per 
cent.;  at  Salford  and  Portsmouth  28, 
Wigan  25,  Hull  23,  Sheffield,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and  Bolton  22,  Leicester  20, 
Leeds  13,  Nottingham  10. 

June  25.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  having 
revived  the  long-disused  practice  of  hold- 
ing a synod  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  it 
assembled  this  day  in  the  Chapter  House 
of  Exeter,  after  divine  service  in  the  ca- 
thedral, and  a sermon  by  Mr.  Prebendary 
Hole,  from  1 Tim.  i.  13,  14.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  with  prayer  and  an 
address  from  the  Bishop  : after  which  a 
declaration  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism  was 
read,  and  its  further  consideration  de- 
ferred to  the  next  day.  Two  declarations 
were  then  adopted,  1.  Against  secession, 
especially  to  Rome  ; 2.  Against  the  papal 
bishopric  of  Plymouth  and  Romanist  ag- 
gression generally.  On  the  second  day 
the  declaration  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
was  unanimously  adopted,  after  the  ad- 
dresses of  several  speakers  had  been  heard. 
On  the  third  day  a committee  was  no- 
minated to  consider  the  best  means  of 
continuing  pastoral  superintendence  of 
the  young  who  have  left  school.  Resolu- 
tions were  further  agreed  to  for  the  resto- 
ration of  a permanent  order  of  deacons, 
for  the  employment  of  the  laity  in  the 
Church’s  work,  yet  so  as  not  to  trans- 
gi’ess  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ; for 
the  observance  of  the  Rubric  which  enjoins 
daily  morning  and  evening  prayer,  the  ob- 
servance of  holydays,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  holy  communion  on  Ascension 
Day.  The  proceedings  were  thvCn  brought 
to  a close. 

Juli/  3.  The  town  of  Ipswich,  being  the 
scene  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Promotion  of  Science 
(of  which  we  have  given  some  account  in 
another  page,)  was  honoured  with  a visit 
from  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.  He  was 
received  in  a reception  tent  at  the  Ipswich 
terminus  by  the  mayor  and  corporation, 
and  received  an  address  read  by  the  Re- 
corder : after  which  he  was  conducted  in 
procession  to  the  Town  Hall  and  sub- 
sequently visited  the  several  sections  of 
the  Association.  He  went  to  dine  at 
Shrubland  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
Middleton,  Bart.  The  next  day,  after 
again  visiting  some  of  the  sections  H.R.H. 
proceeded  to  the  Museum, — the  success- 
ful formation  of  which  has  mainly  con- 
tributed to  bring  the  Association  to  Ips- 
wich. An  address  was  read  by  Professor 
Henslow  the  President,  and  the  Prince 
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consented  to  become  the  Patron  of  the 
institution.  His  Royal  Highness  at  three 
o’clock  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  new 
grammar  school  of  Ipswich.  It  bore  the 
following  inscription: — “ Schola  Regia 
Gipovicensis,  fundata  regnante  Elisa,  A.S. 
MDLXV.  denuo  extructa,  sub  auspiciis 
Principis  illustrisimi  ALBERTI,  de  Saxe 
Coburg  et  Gotha,  regnante  Victoria,  A.S. 
MDCCCLI.”  His  Royal  Highness  re- 
turned by  train  to  London  before  six 
o’clock. 

July  9.  Her  Majesty  honoured  with 
her  presence  a Ball  given  by  the  City  of 
London  at  Guildhall,  in  celebration  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All 
Nations.  The  public  buildings  through- 
out the  city  were  illuminated,  as  were  a 
large  proportion  of  the  private  houses  in 
the  line  of  procession.  The  Royal  Ex- 
change displayed  in  white  lamps  the  in- 
scription it  bears  on  its  pediment : “ The 

EARTH  IS  THE  LoRD’s  AND  THE  FULL- 
NESS THEREOF.”  The  Queen  arrived  at 
Guildhall  shortly  before  ten.  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert  wore  his  uniform  as  Cap- 
tain-General and  Colonel  of  the  Hon. 
Artillery  Company.  The  ancient  crypt 
was  fitted  up  for  the  supper : and  was 
lighted  with  gas  proceeding  from  the 
spear-heads  of  figures  arrayed  in  armour, 
brought  from  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
hall  was  adorned  with  much  taste  and 
elegance,  for  the  ball-room  and  the  other 
apartments  were  adorned  with  sculpture 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Fleed, 
Baily,  and  Lough.  The  Lord  Mayor  has 
since  received  a Baronetcy,  and  the  two 
Sheriffs  the  honour  of  Knighthood. 

July  12.  The  Royal  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  a large  party  of  dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  were  entertained 
on  board  the  American  steamer  Atlantic, 
at  Liverpool,  at  the  expense  of  William 
Brown,  esq.  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Great  Britain  has  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Windsor  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  of 
July.  The  show-yard  and  pavilion  were 
formed,  by  the  gracious  permission  of  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  in  the  Home 
Park,  immediately  below  the  slopes  and 
terraces  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  show 
of  cattle,  &c.,  numbering  1,200  entries,  is 
said  to  have  been  superior  to  any  former 
exhibition.  The  usual  show  of  imple- 
ments was  omitted,  being  already  formed 
in  the  Crystal  Palace.  Two  thousand 
guests  met  at  the  Grand  Pavilion  dinner. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  presided,  and  Lord 
Portman  acted  as  Vice-President.  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  was  present, 
and  delivered  a very  excellent  address. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments. 

June  23.  John  Cowan,  esq.  (Solicitor-Gen. 
for  Scotland,)  to  be  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session, 
and  one  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland. 

June  25.  Lambert  de  Nieuwerkerk,  esq.  to 
be  Assistant  Receiver-General  of  Berbice. — 
William  Carman,  esq.  to  be  Clerk  of  the  Pleas 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick. 

June  27.  7th  Drag.  Guards,  Capt.  A.  C. 
Bentinck  to  be  Major.— 6ih  Foot,  Major-Gen. 
H.  J.  Riddell  to  be  Colonel. — 21st  Foot,  Lieut.- 
Col.  E.  Thorp,  from  44th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.- 
Colonel.— 25th  Foot,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  S.  Schons- 
war,  from  5th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel.— 
60th  Foot,  Assist.-Surgeon  B.  Nicholson,  M.D., 
from  the  Staff,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon.— 
Staff,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  R.  Young,  25th  Foot,  to  be 
Fqrt  Major  at  Fort  George,  Inverness. 

June  28.  George  Deas,  esq.  Advocate,  to  be 
Solicitor-General  for  Scotland. — Thomas  Mac- 
kenzie, esq.  Advocate,  to  be  Sheriff  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  vice  Deas. 

July  4.  Charles  Livio,  esq.  to  be  Consul  at 
Wiborg. — Alexander  M'Crae,  esq.  to  be  Chief 
Postmaster  of  Victoria. 

July  8.  Royal  Artillery,  Major-Gen.  R.  J.  J. 
Lacy  to  be  Colonel-Commandant. — 35th  Foot, 
Major  J.  Fraser  to  be  Lieut.-Col.;  Capt.  J. 
Tedlie  to  be  Major. 

July  9.  Edward  Francis  Maitland,  esq.  Ad- 
vocate, to  be  Sheriff  of  Argyll. 

July  11.  Charles  Romilly,  esq.  to  be  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  vice  Charles-Ed- 
ward  Earl  of  Cottenham,  resigned. — 8th  Foot, 
Surgeon  F.  C.  Annesley,  from  21st  Foot,  to  be 
Surgeon,  vice  Surgeon  J.  C.  G.  Tice,  M.D.  who 
exchanges.— 19th  Foot,  Major  J.  R.  Raines, 
from  95th  Foot,  to  be  Major,  vice  Major  J.  W. 
Smith,  who  exchanges. — 2d  West  India  Regt. 
Capt.  R.  Elliott  to  be  Major. 

July  12.  The  Right  Hon.  John  Musgrove, 
of  Speldhurst,  Kent,  and  Russell-square,  Mid- 
dlesex, Lord  Mayor  of  London,  created  a 
Baronet. 

July  15.  Jane  Marchioness  of  Ely  to  be 
one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  in  Or- 
dinary to  Her  Majesty,  vice  Lady  Portman, 
resigned. — Emma  Lady  Portman  to  be  Extra 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Her  Majesty. 

July  16.  Major  Thomas  Middleton  Biddulph 
to  be  Master  of  Her  Majesty’s  Household,  vice 
Bowles,  res. — Major-Gen.  George  Bowles  to 
be  Lieutenant  of  Her  Majesty’s  Tower  of 
London. 

July  17.  Charles-William  Earl  of  Sefton  to 
be  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster. — Knighted, 
Robert  Walter  Carden,  esq.  and  George  Ed- 
mund Hodgkinson,  esq.  Sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex. 

July  18.  31st  Foot,  Staff-Surgeon  of  the 
Second  Class  J.  B.  St.  Croix  Crosse  to  be 
Surgeon.— Unattached,  Major  C.  A.  Arney, 
from  58th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel. 

July  21.  Royal  Engineers,  Lieut.-Col.  T. 
Blanshard  to  be  Colonel ; brevet  Major  H.  P. 
Wulff  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel. 

July  22.  Major-Gen.  George  Bowles,  late 
Master  of  Her  Majesty’s  Household,  and  now 
Lieutenant  of  Her  Majesty’s  Tower  of  London, 
to  be  K.C.B. 


The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  is  appointed  Comp- 
troller of  H.  M.  Household. 

H.  S.  Chapman,  esq.  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand,  is  ap- 


pointed Colonial  Secretary  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land;  H.  Falconer,  esq.  is  appointed  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Western  Australia;  Mr.  J.  Bell  is 
appointed  Crown  Solicitor  for  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

Robert  Ball,  esq.  Treasurer  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland. 


Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
Arundel.— Right  Hon.  Edward  Strutt. 

Bath. — George  Treweeke  Scobell,  esq. 
Greenwich. — Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 
Knaresborough. — Thomas  Collins,  esq. 
Scarborotigh.— George  Fred.  Young,  esq. 


Naval  Preferments. 

Vice-Adm.  the  Hon.  Joceline  Percy,  C.B.  to 
be  Commander-in-Chief  at  Sheerness. 

Rear-Adm.  William  Willmott  Henderson, 
C.B.,  K.H.  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
South-East  Coast  of  America. 

Appointments:  CommanderW.  F.Fead  (1845), 
to  command  the  Express,  6,  at  Devonport ; 
Commander  Alan  H.  Gardner  (1848),  to  the 
Waterwitch,  8,  at  Chatham;  CommanderW.  F. 
Burnett  (1846),  to  the  Queen,  116,  flag-ship 
of  Sir  William  Parker,  Bart.  G.C.B. ; Com- 
mander G.  H.  Gardner,  additional,  to  Retri- 
bution; Commander  W.  H.  Hall  to  Styx. — 
Commodore  William  Fanshawe  Martin  and 
Capt.  Frederick  William  Beechey,  F.R.S.  (1827), 
to  be  Naval  Aide-de-Camps  to  the  Queen. 

To  be  Captain : Commodore  Charles  F. 
Schomberg  (1844.) 

To  be  Commanders:  Lieut.  Rochford  Maguire 
(1840) ; Augustus  C.  May  (1838),  late  first  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Wellesley,  72;  Willoughby  J. 
Lake  (1840),  late  flag  Lieutenant  to  Rear-Adm. 
Fanshawe,  C.B. 

July  1.  Adm.  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Cock- 
burn,  G.C.B.  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.— 
Rear-Adms.  Lord  Radstock,  C.B.  and  the  Earl 
of  Cadogan,  C.B.  to  be  Vice-Admirals  of  the 
Blue. — By  the  same  gazette  six  Admirals, 
two  Vice-Admirals,  and  two  Rear-Admirals  are 
placed  on  reserved  half-pay,  with  an  addi- 
tional yearly  pension  of  150^.,  as  provided  by 
Order  in  Council  of  the  25th  June  last ; and 
forty  other  flag  officers  are  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list ; so  that  the  active  list  is  now  per- 
manently reduced  to  the  following  numbers : 
Admirals  of  the  Fleet  2 ; Admirals  27  (instead 
of  30) ; Vice-Admirals  27  (instead  of  45) ; Rear- 
Admirals  51  (instead  of  75). 

Jxdy  8.  Vice-Adm.  Richard  Curry,  C.B.  to 
be  Admiral  on  the  reserved  half-pay  list ; Vice- 
Adm.  Sir  John  Wentworth  Loring,  K.C  B. 
K.C.H.  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Blue;  Rear-Adm. 
Sir  Edward  Tucker,  K.C.B.  to  be  Vice-Adm. 
of  the  Blue;  Capt.  Sir  John  Ross,  C.B.  to  be 
Rear-Adm.  on  the  reserved  half-pay  list ; Capt. 
Sir  James  Stirling  to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
Blue.— To  be  retired  Rear-Admirals  on  the 
terms  proposed  Sept.  1,  1846 : Capt.  E.  Bar- 
nard, Capt.  W.  B.  Dashwood,  Capt.  M.  White, 
Capt.  J.  Cookesley,  Capt.  C.  G.  R.  Phillott, 
Capt.  W.  Wolrige. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  Neville,  Heydon  R.  and 
Little  Chishall  R.  Essex. 

Rev.  W.  Allford,  Tintinhull  P.C.  Somerset. 
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Rev.  R.  Atthill,Middleham  Collegiate  Church. 
Rev.  W.  Atthill,  Horseford  V.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  F.  Bagot,  Prebend  of  Holcombe  in  Wells 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Barkworth,  St.  John  P.C.  Wal- 
thamstow, Essex. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Beaumont,  Poughill  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  W.  S.  H.  Braham,  Peldon  R.  Essex.* 
Rev.  G.  Braithwaite,  St.  Peter-the-Great  V. 

Rev.  R.  N.  b.  Brown,  St.  James  P.C.  Ber- 
mondsey, Surrey. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Cartwright,  Winterbourne-Earls 
P.C.  Wilts. 

Rev.  R.  Chichester,  Muff  P.C.  Donegal. 

Rev.  G.  P.  G.  Cosserat,  Winfrith-Newburgh 
R.  w.  West-Lulworth  C.  and  Burton  C.  Dors. 
Rev.  H.  Dale,  East-Stoke  V.  w.  CoddingtonC. 

Syerston  C.  and  Elston  C.  Notts. 

Rev.  C.  Dickenson,  Narraghmore  R.  Kildare. 
Rev.  J.  Dix,  All-Hallows,  Bread  Street  w.  St. 

John-the-Evangelist  R.  London. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Dixon,  St.  AnneV.  Wandsworth, 
Surrey.t 

Rev.  W.  Earee,  Setmurthy  P.C.  Cumberland. 
Rev.  G.  S.  Elwin,  Hawkinge  R.  Kent. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Escott,  Leominster  V.  Herefordsh. 
Rev.  D.  Evans,  Aberavon  V.  w.  Baglan  V.Glam. 
Rev.  J.  Evans,  Crickhowel  R.(sinecure)  Brecon. 
Rev.  G.  Evezard,  St.  James  P.C.  St.  Mary- 
lebone. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Fell,  Goring  P.C.  Oxfordshire. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Ferris,  Corscombe  R.  Dover. 

Rev.  W.  Fitz-Gerald,  St.  Anne  V.  Dublin. 

Rev.  H.  Gilder,  St.  Peter  R.  Sandwich,  Kent. 
Rev.  G.  M.  Gould,  Chillington  P.C.  Somerset. 
Rev.  L.  H.  Gray,  Christ  Church  P.C.  Plymouth. 
Rev.  J.  Harding,  Bishopric  of  Bombay. 

Rev.  W.  Harley,  Steventon  V.  Berks. 

Rev.  J.  Harrison,  Horton  P.C.  Yorkshire. 

Rev.  R.  K.  Haslehurst,  Alrewas  V.  Staffordsh. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Hill,  Afternoon  Lectureship  St. 

Barnabas,  South  Kennington,  Lambeth. 
Rev.  J.  Hughes,  Llanvihangel-Cwm-du  R. 
(sinecure)  Brecon. 

Rev.  — Jenkins,  Michaelstone-y-Vedw  R. 

Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Johnson,  Seavington  St.  Mary  P.C. 
Somerset. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Knott,  St.  Saviour’s  V.  Leeds. 

Rev.  H.  Knowles,  St.  Martin  P C.  Wilts. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Lawrence,  Ash-Priors  P.C.  and 
Cothelstone  P.C.  Somerset. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Low,  Oran  Prebend,  dio.  Elphin. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Macdonald,  Holy  Trinity  P.C.  Not- 
tingham. 

Rev.  E.  Mansfield,  Holy  Innocents  P.C.  High- 
nam,  Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  G.  Martin,  D D.  St.  Breward  V.  Cornwall. 
Rev.C.  Maxwell,  Lower-Badoney  R.  dio.  Derry. 
Rev.  T.  R.  Mayhew,  Darshara  V.  and  Dunwich 
P.C.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  W.  Meade,  Binegar  R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  J.  Mulloy,  Castle-Blakeney  R.  and  V. 
dio.  Elphin. 

Rev.  W.  Norval,  Ickleford  R.  Herts. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Parish,  Cherry-Hinton  V.  Camb. 
Rev.  E.  Parry,  Surfleet  P.C.  Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Pearse,  Walton  R.  Bucks. 

Rev.  G.  Phillimore,  Radnage  R.  Bucks. 

Rev.J.  H.  Pollexfen,  St.  Runwald  R. Colchester. 
Rev.  C.  Rawlins,  Chaddesden  P.C.  Derbyshire. 
Rev.  J.  Reece,  Braithwell  V.  Yorkshire. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Rogers,  Regent  Square  P.C.  St. 
Pancras,  Middlesex. 

Rev.  E.  Scriven,  St.  Luke  P.C.  Cliffoi*d,  Yorksh. 
Rev.  T.  Sedger,  Rusland  P.C.  Lancashire. 


* The  Rev.  William  Spencer  Harris  Braham 
has  since  assumed  by  royal  licence  the  name 
of  Meadows  in  lieu  of  Braham. 

t During  the  sequestration  of  the  incum- 
bent. 


Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Canonry  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  R.  Stanley,  Barlings  P.C.  Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  D.  D.  Stewart,  Croydon  New  Church 
P.C.  Surrey. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Stuart,  Drumachose  R.  dio.  Derry. 

Rev.  R.  Surtees,  St.  Augustine  V.  Bristol. 

Rev.  G.  Thomas,  St.  Philip  P.C.  Leeds. 

Rev.A.H.P.Trewman,  North  PethertonV.  Som. 

Rev.  J.  West,  D.D.  Archdeaconry  of  Dublin 
w.  St.  Peter  V.  Dublin,  and  St.  Mary  P.C. 
Donnybrook. 

Rev.  G.  Willcock,  West-Mersea  V.  Essex, 

To  Chaplaincies. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Bell,  H.M.  ship  Vengeance. 

Rev.  V.  Blake,  Lord  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  Isles. 

Rev.  T.  Bourne,  Hinckley  Union,  Leic. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Bushnell,  Earl  of  Romney. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Bussell,  H.M.  ship  Trafalgar. 

Rev.  J.  Ford,  Maidstone  Gaol. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Hatch,  New  County  Gaol,  Wands- 
worth, Surrey. 

Rev.E.S. Phelps,  H,  M.  Dockyard,  Portsmouth. 

Rev.  A.  Watson,  H.M.  ship  Britannia. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wrenford,  Roger  Edwards’  Alms- 
houses, Llangeview,  Monmouthshire. 

Rev.  R.  Yerburgh,  Carr’s  Hospital,  Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire. 

Collegiate  and  Scholastic  Appointments. 

R.  Ball,  LL.D.  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Queen’s  Colleges,  Ireland. 

Rev.  H.  Day,  Second  Mastership,  Abingdon 
Grammar  School,  Berks. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Fagan,  Head  Mastership  of  Burton- 
upon-Trent  Grammar  School. 

J,  E.  Farbrother,  Mastership  of  Shepton-Mal- 
lett  Grammar  School. 

Rev.  W.  Hodgson,  Mastership  of  Streatham 
School,  Streatham  Common,  Surrey. 

Rev.  J.  Jackson,  Mastership  of  Butterwick 
Grammar  School,  Lincolnshire. 

J.  G.  Lees,  B.A.  Mastership  of  St.  Peter’s 
School,  York. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Olver,  Second  Mastership  of  Kings- 
bridge  Grammar  School,  Devon. 

Rev.  M.  H.  Simpson,  Mastership  of  Ledsham 
Grammar  School,  Yorkshire. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Smith,  Mastership  of  Wantage 
Grammar  School,  Berks. 

Rev.  M.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Colonial 
Church  and  School  Society. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Tucker,  Missionary  Station  at 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Walsh,  Visiting  Secretary  for 
Ireland  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 


BIRTHS. 

May  17.  At  the  Bishop’s  palace,  Calcutta, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Blomfield,  a son. 

June  1.  At  Ashby  lodge,  Northamptonshire, 

the  wife  of  Henry  Arnold,  esq.  a son. 3.  At 

Exeter,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Sub-dean  Stephens, 

a son. 9.  At  St.  James’s  place,  the  wife  of 

Ralph  Neville,  esq.  a son. 10.  At  Writtle, 

Essex,  the  wife  of  J.  A.  Hardcastle,  esq.  M.P. 

a dau. At  Sandgate,  the  wife  of  Francis 

Daniel  Tyssen,  esq.  a dau. 13.  At  Bordes- 

ley  park,  Wore,  the  wife  of  Richard  Hemming, 

esq.  a son  and  heir. 18.  At  Spondon,  near 

Derby,  the  wife  of  F.  Arkwright,  esq.  a dau. 

20.  At  Womersley  park,  Yorkshire,  Lady 

Hawke,  a dau. 21.  At  Lowndes  sq.  the 

C’tess  of  March,  a dau. 23.  In  Guildford 

street.  Lady  Pollock,  a son. Mrs.  Yarde,  of 

Trebridge  house,  Devon,  a dau. In  Beau- 

mont-st.  the  wife  of  Sir  George  de  la  Poer 

Beresford,  Bart,  a son. 24.  At  Gloucester 

place,  Hyde  park,  the  wife  of  J.  R-  Wigram, 
esq.  a son. 25.  At  Purley,  Berks,  Lady 
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Hope,  a son. 27.  At  Dyrham  park,  Herts, 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter,  a son. 30.  At  Kem- 

berton  rectory,  Shropshire,  Mrs.  G.  Whit- 
more, a dan. The  wife  of  John  Hare,  esq. 

of  Clifton  park,  a son. At  Malshanger, 

Hants,  the  wife  of  Wyndham  Portal,  esq.  a 
dan. 

Jtdy  1.  In  Grosvenor  terrace.  Viscountess 

Newry,  a dau. At  Brockton  hall.  Staff,  the 

wife  of  Major  Chetwynd,  a son. 2.  The 

Lady  Naas,  a son  and  heir. 3.  In  Arlington 

street,  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  a son. 

At  Hams,  Warw.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Adderley, 

a dau. 4.  In  William-st.  Lowndes  square. 

Lady  Nicholson,  a dau. 5.  At  Ketton  hall, 

near  Stamford,  the  Lady  Burghley,  a son. 

At  the  house  of  her  father  Samuel  Gurney, 
esq.  the  wife  of  Henry  Ford  Barclay,  esq.  of 

Leytonstone,  a son. The  wife  of  Henry 

Addenbrooke,  esq.  of  Hollyfield,  Warw.  a dau. 

7.  At  Halkin-st.  West,  Lady  Payne  Gall- 

wey,  a son. 9.  At  Streatham,  the  wife  of 

Capt.  Drinkwater  Bethune,  R.N.  a dau. 

12.  At  Carlisle,  Lady  Mary  Hope  Wallace,  a 

dau. At  Catton  hall,  Derbyshire,  the  wife 

of  the  Hon.R.  Curzon,  jun.  a son  and  heir. 

13.  At  Weavering,  Kent,  Lady  North,  a son 
and  heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

May  20.  At  Enfield,  Charles  Handheld 
Jones,  B.M.  Cantab.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  to  Louisa,  dau. 

of  E.  F.  Holt,  esq. At  Newbury,  Berks, 

the  Rev.  Henry  Towry  White,  B.A.  only  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  White,  M.A.  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Dublin,  to  Gertrude,  fourth  dau.  of 
Jere  Bunny,  esq. 

21.  At  Bungay,  the  Rev.  H.P.  Coohesley,  of 
Wimborne  Minster,  to  Eleanor,  fourth  dau.  of 

the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Bewicke. At  Sandall 

Magna,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Wilkinson,  Curate  of 
Swaffham  and  Threxton,  Norfolk,  to  Louisa- 
Alice,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  Richard  Dunn, 

esq.  of  Bellefield,  Yorksh. At  Smethwick, 

Staff.  John  Henry  Duke,  esq.  of  Malta,  eldest 
son  of  Richard  Duke,  esq.  of  Beckenham,  Kent, 
to  Maria-Mathilde,  eldest  dau.  of  Philip  Henry 

Muntz,  esq. At  Allhallows  Staining  Mark 

lane,  Frederic,  youngest  son  of  Mr.R.S.  SAarjoe, 
of  Fenchurcli  st.  to  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Carroll,  of  South  st.  Finsbury  sq. 

At  Cranbourne,  near  Windsor,  William 

Butler  Lloyd,  esq.  of  the  Whitehall,  Shrews- 
bury, to  Jane-Amelia,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
George  Hunt,  of  Buckhurst,  Berkshire,  and 
Wadenhoe  house,  Northamptonshire. 

22.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Capt.  David  James 
Ward,  H.C.S  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Jas.  Ward, 
D.D.  of  Cottishall  hall,  Norfolk,  to  Anna-Maria, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Ellis  Burroughes,  of  the 

Manor  house.  Long  Stratton. At  Eling, 

Hants,  St.  George  Jjowther,  esq.  late  of  69tli 
Regt.  son  of  George  Lowther,  esq.  of  Hampton 
hail,  near  Bath,  to  Mary-Anne-A.-F.  Golding, 
dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Golding,  esq.  of  Maiden 

Erlegh,  Berks. At  Lopham,  the  Rev.  G.  W. 

Darby,  to  Mary-Anne- Louisa,  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
James  Barrow,  Rector  of  Lopham,  Norfolk. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  M.A. 

Minister  of  South  Lambeth  Chapel,  to  Jane, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Hayward,  esq.  of 

Bath. At  Upminster,  the  Rev.  Edw.  Gepp, 

Vicar  of  Fligh  and  Good  Easter,  to  Eliza-Jemi- 
ma-Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Champion 

Edward  Branfill,  esq.  of  Upminster  hall. At 

St.  James’s  Westminster,  the  Rev.  Henry  John 
Rush,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rush,  Vicar 
of  Hollington,  to  Elizabeth-Martindale,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Vale,  esq.  of  Hall 
court,  Matlion,  Worcestershire. At  Maryle- 


bone,  Henry  Baker,  esq.  Comm.R.N.  to  Louisa- 
Kathleen,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Ynyr  Burges, 
esq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  the  Wil- 
derness, Reigate. 

24.  At  St.  Paul’s  Covent  garden,  Joseph 
Henry  Robins,  of  Hampton  Wick,  to  Hen- 
rietta-Hulme,  only  dau.  of  George  Beaman, 

esq.  of  King  st.  Covent  garden. At  Brussels, 

Henry  William  Hemsworth,  esq.  of  Shropham 
hall,  Norfolk,  to  Ellen  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Francis  Kemble,  esq.  of  Chesterfield  street. 

26.  At  Dover,  Jasper  Livingstone,  esq.  of  the 
manor  of  Livingstone,  state  of  New  York,  to 
Matilda,  youngest  dau.  of  Sir  John  Morris,  of 

Shelly  park. At  Plymouth,  Wm.  G.  Wood- 

forde,  M.B.  of  Bow,  Middlesex,  to  Rosa,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  Jonas  Ridout,  esq.  of  Moor- 
town  house,  Whitchurch,  Devon. 

27.  At  Burgh,  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  John  Mon- 
tagu Randall,  Vicar  of  Langham,  Norfolk,  to 
Eleanor,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  George 

Francis  Barlow,  Rector  of  Burgh. At  St. 

George’s  Hanover  sq.  Lieut. -Col.  Toivnley,  to 
Augusta-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  R.  Keate, 

esq.  of  Hertford  st.  May  fair. At  All  Souls’ 

Marylebone,  Edward  T.  Daniell,  esq.  of  Little 
Berkhamstead,  to  Anne-Emma,  second  dau. 

of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Wigram. At 

Clifton,  Freke  Evans,  esq.  J.P.,  A.B.,and  B.L. 
son  of  Eyre  Evans,  esq.  of  Ash  Hill  Towers, 
and  Miltbwn  castle,  Ireland,  to  Julia-Bruce, 
dau.  and  co-heiress  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  Stewart 
Moncrieffe,  A.M.  Rector  of  Loxton,  Som.;  at 
the  same  time,  Henry  Frederick  Evans,  esq. 
21st  R.N.B.  Fusiliers,  brother  of  the  above,  to 
Sarah-Ann  Moncrieffe,  sister  of  the  preceding. 

At  Cheltenham,  W.  R.  Williams,  esq.  4th 

Dragoon  Guards,  eldest  son  of  RoberfVaughan 
Wynne  Williams,  esq.  of  Bedford-pl.  to  Eliza- 
beth-Blackwell-Campbell,  eldest  dau.  of  Pvichd. 

Lambert,  esq.  of  Lyston  hall,  Essex. At  St. 

James’s  Paddington,  Philip  Williams,  esq. 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  Agnes-Gor- 
don,  youngest  dau.  of  Robert  Haviland,  esq. 
of  Gloucester  pi. 

28.  At  Hemel  Hempsted,  Samuel,  eldest  son 

of  Thomas  Fryer,  esq.  of  Chatteris,  to  Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  D.aniel  Rosier,  esq.  of 
Hemel  Hempsted  ; at  the  same  time,  Edwin, 
second  son  of  Thomas  Fryer,  esq.  to  Eliza, 
second  dau  of  the  same. At  Quebec,  Ed- 

ward D.  Ashe,  esq.  Lieut.  R.N.  in  charge  of 
Observatory,  to  Marcella,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Percy,  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s, 

Quebec. At  St.  Ives,  William  Bolitho,  jun. 

esq.  of  Penzance,  to  Mary-Hichens,  eldest  dau. 

of  Walter  Yonge,  esq.  of  St.  Ives,  Cornwall 

At  Horncastle,  William  Henry  Gilliat,  esq.  of 
Clapham  park,  Surrey,  eldest  son  of  William 
Gilliat,  esq.  of  Barham  house,  Sussex,  to  Maria, 
dau.  of  Adkin  J.  Gilliat,  esq.  of  Scrafield house. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Thomas  Green, 

esq.  barrister-at-law,  to  Laura-Anne,  fourth 

dau.  of  Capt.  Pickering  Clarke,  R.N. At 

Mansfield,  Thomas  Daniel  St.  George  Smith, 
esq.  solicitor,  of  Derby,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of  the 
late  Francis  Ellis,  esq. 

29.  At  Long  Marston,  James  Fenn  Clarke, 
esq.  surgeon,  to  Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Morris,  esq.  of  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford. 

At  York,  J.  G.  Stevenson,  esq.  of  Skelling- 

thorpe,  near  Lincoln,  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Michael  Atkinson,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Wyke  Regis,  the  Rev.  Thomas  ilfaM'/rcs, 

Assist.  Chaplain  at  Portland,  son  of  Thomas 
Mawkes,  esq.  of  Belper,  to  Ann-Weston- 
Fowler,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  John 

Flew,  esq.  of  Weymouth. At  Wootton,  Line. 

Patteson  Arthur  Holgate  Gedney,  esq.  of  Brigg, 
to  Harriott,  only  dau.  of  J.  G.  Stapylton  Smith, 
esq.  Judge  of  the  Lincolnshire  County  Court. 

At  Wendlebury,  Oxoii,  the  Rev.  Henry 

Dampipt  Phelps,  Y'car  of  Birling,  Kent,  to 
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Frances- Jane,  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  Walter 
Brown,  Preb. Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  Stones- 
field. 

Lately.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Brussels, 
William  Henry  Nugent,  esq.  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Christopher  R.  Nugent,  esq.  to  Louisa- 
Grace-Bessy,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Gibney,  M.D.  of  Brighton. 

June  2.  At  Paddington,  Edward  Thompson 
David  Harrison,  esq.  of  Welshpool,  to  Emily- 
Anne-Barlow,  widow  of  Edward  Deedes,  esq. 
E.I.  Civil  Service,  and  fourth  dau.  of  G.  N. 

Cheek,  esq.  of  Bancoorah. At  Acomb,  near 

York,  the  Rev.  John  Robin,  of  Burnt  Island, 
Fife,  to  Mary-Sinith,  dau.  of  Thomas  Allan, 

esq.  of  Edinburgh . At  Dublin,  Capt.  Herbert 

Dawson  Slade,  4th  Light  Dragoons,  to  Har- 
riette-Augusta,  dau.  of  Chichester  Bolton,  esq. 

3.  At  Adbaston,  Staff,  the  Rev.  George  John 
Wild,  of  Norton-on-the-Moors,  Staffordshire, 
to  Florence,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bright, 

Incumbent  of  Adbaston. At  Edinburgh, 

Archibald  Gordon,  esq.  M.D.  of  95th  Regt.  to 
Magdalene,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 

Ferrier,  esq.  of  Baddinsgill. At  Teddington, 

Capt.  S.  Y.  Fletcher,  K.N.  to  Sophia,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Walter  Askell  Yenour,  esq. 

Bengal  Med.  Service. Ac  Torquay,  the  Rev. 

Geo.  Carter,  Rector  of  Compton  Beauchamp, 
Berks,  to  Catherine,  dau.  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Thos.  P.  Courtenay. — At  Challacombe, 
Cornwall,  the  Rev.  Glanville  Martin,  of  Otter- 
ham,  to  Harriet-Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  W.  Carwithen,  D D.  Rector  of  Stoke- 

climsland. At  Stonehouse,  Edwin  Godfrey 

Knight,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Godfrey 
Knight,  esq.  of  Chequerhill,  co.  Galway,  to 
Celia-Henrietta,  fourth  dau.  of  Wm.  Harson 

Bayly,  esq. At  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Campbell 

Wodehouse,  Assistant  Chaplain  at  Bombay, 
youngest  son  of  Edmond  Wodehouse,  esq. 
M.P.  to  Marianne  Lloyd,  second  dau.  of  Chas. 

late  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. At  St.  John’s 

Paddington,  John  Brewster,  esq.  of  Whitby, 
solicitor,  only  son  of  Richard  Brewster,  esq. 
of  Greatham,  co.  Durham,  to  Olyrapia-Mary- 
Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  L.  J.  de  la  Chau- 

mette,  esq. At  Northfleet,  George,  son  of 

the  late  Jeremiah  Rosher,  esq.  of  Crete  hall, 
Kent,  to  Mary-Rachel,  eldest  dau.  of  John 

Brenchley,  esq.  of  Wombwell  hall. At  High 

Beach,  Essex,  Major  Hogarth,  C.B.  26th  Regt. 
to  Ellen-Yardon,  youngest  dau.  of  Thomas 
Dawson,  esq.  late  of  Shern  hall,  Walthamstow. 

At  Oakley,  Suffolk,  Philip  Henry  Michell, 

esq.  late  Capt.  47th  Regt.  to  Caroline,  widow 

of  Richard  Bacon  Frank,  esq.  of  Campsall. 

At  Glasgow,  the  Hon.  Edmund  George  Petre, 
to  Marianne-Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Loraine  M. 

Kerr,  esq. At  St.  James’s  Westminster, 

Herman  Ernest  Galton,  esq.  of  the  50th  Regt. 
third  son  of  J.  Howard  Galton,  esq.  of  Hadzor, 
Wore,  to  Mary-Cameron,  eldest  dau.  of  Arthur 
Abercromby,  esq.  of  Glassaugh,  Banffshire. 

At  Freehay,  near  Cheadle,  Staffordshire, 

the  Rev.  Thomas  Charletvood,  Vicar  of  Ki- 
noulton,  Notts,  to  Anne- Rosamond,  eldest  dau. 
of  Rear-Adm.  Sneyd,  of  Huntley  hall,  Cheadle. 

At  St.  Michael’s  Chester  sq.  Jeffery  Grim- 

wood  Grimtvood,  esq.  only  son  of  J.  B.  Cozens, 
esq.  of  Woodham  Mortimer  lodge,  Essex,  to 
Zoe,  youngest  child  of  the  late  Charles  Her- 
bert, esq.  barrister-at-law. 

4.  At  Handsworth,  Staff.  Richard  William 
Johnson,  esq.  of  Foxlydiate  house,  Wore,  to 
Sarah-Booth,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Williams, 

esq.  of  the  Friary,  Handsworth. At  Sid- 

mouth,  John,  third  son  of  John  Meu'burn, 
M.D.  of  Canada  West,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 

John  Levien,  esq. At  Torquay,  Alfred  Bal- 

dry,  esq.  of  Gloucester  pi.  Hyde  park  gardens, 
to  Charlotte,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Whitehead,  esq.  of  Babbicombe. At  St. 


George’s  Hanover  sq.  Lieut.-Col.  Eyre  John 
Crabbe,  K.H.  late  of  H.M.  74th  Highlanders, 
and  J.P.  for  the  county  of  Hants,  to  Elmina, 

relict  of  Henry  Spooner,  esq. At  Peters- 

held,  Capt.  G.  R.  Cookson,  of  the  4th  Bengal 
N.I.  Bengal,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Gen.  George  Cookson,  of  Esher,  Surrey, 
to  Laura,  youngest  dau.  of  James  Whicher, 

esq.  of  Petersfield. At  Shepton,  Lane,  the 

Rev.  Patrick  George  McDouall,  of  Uflington, 
third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William  M‘Douall, 
Canon  of  Peterborough,  to  Caroline-Jane,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Fisher,  esq.  of  Measham', 

Derb. At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  the  Rev. 

Richard  Stamper  Philpott,  Curate  of  Epsom, 
to  Mary-Charlotte,  youngest  dau.  of  Richard 

Tattersall,  esq.  of  Hyde  park  corner. At 

Brighton,  the  Rev.  John  Streatfeild,  Rector 
of  Uckfield,  Sussex,  to  Caroline,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Col.  Sawbridge,  of  Olantigh,  Kent. 

5.  At  Broadwater,  James  Alexander  Gor- 
don, esq.  M.D.  of  Burford  lodge,  Surrey,  to 
Elizabeth-Catharine,  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas 

Shaw  Brandreth,  esq.  of  Worthing. At  St. 

Michael’s  Pimlico,  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart. 
M.P.  of  Westwood  park,  to  Augusta,  dau.  of 
the  late  T.  C.  De  Crespigney,  esq.  and  widow’ 

of  Col.  Davies,  M.P.  of  Elmley  park. At  St, 

Michael’s,  Liverpool,  William  Henry  Bain- 
brigge,  esq.  of  Liverpool  and  Woodseat,  Staff, 
to  Emma-Frances,  fourth  dau.  of  Joseph 
Brooks  Yates,  esq.  of  West  Dingle  house, 

Liverpool. At  Bedworth,  Warw.  Benjamin 

Lancaster,  esq.  of  Chester  terr.  Regent’s  pk. 
to  Rosamira,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Bellairs, 

Rector  of  Bedworth. At  Dublin,  William 

Hayids,  esq.  36th  Regt.  M.N.I.  to  Maria- 
Louisa,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Neville, 

Rector  of  Clonpriest,  Cork. At  Chiding- 

fold,  Surrey,  Henry  Yalden  Knowles,  esq.  of 
Heath  hall,  Thursley,  to  Emma,  only  dau.  of 

George  Oliver,  esq.  of  Linchmere,  Sussex. 

At  Blyth,  W.  Grieve,  esq.  of  Branxholm  park, 
Roxb,  to  Sarah,  widow’  of  J.  D’Arcy  Clark,  esq. 
Barnby  moor,  Notts. At  St.  James’s  West- 

minster, Frank,  eldest  son  of  Francis  White, 
esq.  of  East  Retford,  to  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of 
Joseph  Brooke  Hunt,  esq.  of  John  st.  Bedford 

row. At  Southsea,  Westby- Hawkshaw, 

eldest  son  of  Westby  Pemm?,  esq.  of  Knights- 
brook,  Meath,  and  grandson  of  Major-Gen. 
Hawkshaw’,  to  Sarah-Brook,  youngest  dau.  of 
John  Bailey,  esq.  M.D.  of  Brooklands,  near 

Harwich. At  Worthing,  Charles  Henry 

Scott,  esq.  M.D.  to  Eliza-Catherine,  relict  of 
Major  Anderson,  of  Clifton. 

7.  At  St,  James’s  Piccadilly,  the  Hon.  Au- 
gustus Ver7i07i,  to  Lady  Harriet  Anson. 

At  Clifton,  Henry,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Cooper,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  to  Mary, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Palmer,  esq. 

of  Bollitree,  Heref. At  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 

William  Walter  Ca7i7i07i,  esq.  of  Bolton,  Lan- 
cashire, to  Emma,  third  dau,  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Walton. 

10.  At  Finchingfield,  Essex,  Lord  Garvaqh, 
to  Cecilia-Susan,  dau.  of  John  Ruggles  Brise, 
esq,  of  Spain’s  hall,  Essex,  and  Cavendish, 

Suffolk. At  Hampton, Matthew esq. 

eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  to 
Fanny-Lucy,  third  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Wightman. At  Aberford,  the  Rev. 

Richard  G.  Chalk,  M.A.  Rector  of  Wilden, 
Bedfordshire,  to  Julia,  seventh  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  James  Landon,  B D.  late  Vicar  of  Aber- 
ford,  At  Budleigh,  Salterton,  Wm.  Linde- 

say  Shedde7i,  esq.  of  Lyndburst,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Col.  Shedden,  to  Martha-Sophia, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  S.  M.  Hobson,  esq.  of 

Dublin. At  South  Wraxhall,  Wilts,  James 

Wm.  Gotten,  Lieut.  26th  Bombay  N.I,  to  Eliza- 
beth-Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edw.  W. 
Caulfield,  of  South  Wraxhall  house. 
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The  Earl  op  Derby,  K.G. 

June  30.  At  Knowsley  Park,  Lanca- 
shire, aged  76,  the  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Smith  Stanley,  l3th  Earl  of  Derby  (1485), 
Lord  Stanley  of  BickerstafFe  (1832),  and 
a Baronet  (1627),  K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Gustos  Rotulorum,  and  Vice-Admiral  of 
the  coast,  of  Lancashire,  a Trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  President  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  and  F.L.S. 

The  late  Earl  of  Derby  was  born  on  the 
21st  April,  1775,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward 
the  12th  Earl,  and  the  only  son  by  his 
first  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  only 
daughter  of  James  sixth  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton. He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1795. 

At  the  general  election  of  1796,  when 
he  was  just  of  age,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Preston, 
after  a warm  contest,  in  which  he  polled 
772  votes.  Sir  H.  P.  Hoghton  756,  and 
John  Horrocks,  esq.  742.  He  was  re- 
chosen without  opposition  in  1802  and 
1806  ; and  in  1807,  by  1619  votes,  Samuel 
Horrocks,  esq.  polling  1616,  and  Joseph 
Hanson,  esq.  1002. 

In  1812,  on  the  resignation  of  Thomas 
Stanley,  esq.  of  Cross  Hall,  Lord  Stanley 
was  elected  one  of  the  members  for  Lan- 
cashire; which  county  he  continued  to  re- 
present without  a contest  until  after  the 
enactment  of  Reform  in  1832 ; and  was 
then  succeeded  by  his  son. 

He  was  an  efficient  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  always  a strenu- 
ous supporter  of  Whig  principles.  So 
early  as  1797  we  find  him  dividing  in  fa- 
vour of  parliamentary  reform. 

In  1832,  (his  father  being  then  still 
living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,)  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  Whig  ministry  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Stanley  was 
called  up  to  that  house,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe, — a new 
creation,  for  the  ancient  baronies  of  Stan- 
ley and  Strange  of  Knokyn  had  separated 
from  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  the  5th 
Earl  in  1594,  and  have  since  remained  in 
abeyance ; and  that  of  Strange,  by  which 
the  7th  Earl  was  first  summoned  to  Par- 
liament (during  his  father’s  lifetime)  in 
1628,  had  also  separated  from  the  earl- 
dom on  the  death  of  the  9th  Earl  in  1702, 
and  is  now  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Atholl. 
From  the  year  1702  until  1832,  the  Earls 
of  Derby  had  really  no  second  title,  though 
the  son  and  heir  apparent  was  usually 
called  Lord  Stanley ; it  is  the  same  now 
with  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  the  Earl 
of  Guilford. 


On  the  death  of  his  father,  Oct.  21, 

1834,  Lord  Stanley  became  Earl  of  Derby  ; 
and  he  was  elected  a Knight  of  the  Garter 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1839.  In  1844  his 
son,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  was 
called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron 
Stanley  of  Bickerstaft’e. 

The  Earl  was  formerly  Colonel  of  the 
Second  Lancashire  Militia,  by  commission 
dated  in  1797.  In  1828  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Linnsean  Society  in  the 
room  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  de- 
ceased ; he  resigned  the  office  in  1833, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  At  a subsequent  period  he 
became  President  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
which  office  he  retained  until  his  death. 
So  great  was  his  attachment  to  zoology, 
that  he  had  formed  at  Knowsley  such  col- 
lections of  living  animals  and  birds  as  far 
surpass  any  menagerie  or  aviary  previously 
attempted  by  any  private  person  in  this 
country. 

Though  neither  a warrior  nor  a states- 
man, like  so  many  of  his  noble  progenitors, 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby  was  a most  worthy 
representative  of  his  illustrious  house. 
His  political  career  was  noiseless  and  un- 
obtrusive, but  his  predilections  were  con- 
sistently in  favour  of  the  measures  of  the 
Liberal  party  of  the  state.  His  chief 
characteristics  were  hospitality  and  bene- 
volence, and  throughout  a long  life  he 
ever  maintained  most  scrupulously  in  his 
own  good  acts  and  deeds  the  family  motto 
‘‘  sans  changer.” 

The  Earl  of  Derby  married,  on  the  30th 
June,  1798,  his  cousin  Charlotte-Marga- 
ret,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Geoffrey  Hornby,  by  the  Hon.  Lucy  Stan- 
ley, his  father’s  sister  : and  by  that  lady, 
who  died  on  the  l6th  June,  1817,  he  bad 
issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters ; of 
whom  all  the  sons  and  two  daughters  sur- 
vive him.  Their  names  are  as  follow  : 1. 
Edward-Geoffrey,  now  Earl  of  Derby  ; 2. 
Lady  Charlotte-Elizabeth,  married  in  1823 
to  Edward  Penrhyn,  esq. ; 3.  the  Hon. 
Henry  Thomas  Stanley,  who  married,  in 

1835,  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard 
Woolhouse,  and  has  issue  ; 4.  the  Hon. 
Emily-Lucy,  who  died  an  infant ; 5.  the 
Hon.  Louisa-Emily,  who  was  the  first  wife 
of  Lieut. -Colonel  Samuel  Long,  nephew 
to  the  late  Lord  Farnborough,  and  died  in 
1825;  6.  Lady  Ellinor-Mary,  married  in 
1835  to  the  Rev.  Frank  George  Hopwood, 
M.A.  second  son  of  Robert  Gregge  Hop- 
wood,  esq.  and  grandson  of  John  fifth 
Viscount  Torrington  ; and  7.  the  Hon. 
Charles  James  Fox  Stanley,  Colonel  of  the 
2nd  Royal  Lancashire  Militia,  who  mar- 
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ried,  ia  1836,  Frances-Augusta,  daughter 
of  Gen.  Sir  Henry  F.  Campbell,  K.C.B., 
and  has  issue. 

The  present  Earl  of  Derby  is  well 
known  as  a statesman,  and  as  the  leader  of 
the  Protectionist  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  married,  in  1825,  Emma  Ca- 
roline, second  daughter  of  Edward  Bootle 
Wilbraham,  esq.  now  Lord  Skelmersdale, 
and  has  issue  Edward-Henry,  now  Lord 
Stanley  of  BickerstalFe,  M.P.  for  King’s 
Lynn,  one  other  son,  and  one  daughter. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Earl  were  pri- 
vately interred  at  the  chapel  of  Ormskirk. 

The  late  Earl  of  Derby  has  left  his 
superb  collection  of  animals  and  birds  to 
the  Queen,  if  her  Majesty  will  graciously 
please  to  accept  them.  In  the  event  of 
her  Majesty  not  desiring  to  avail  herself 
of  the  bequest,  they  are  to  be  given  to 
the  Zoological  Society,  for  the  enrichment 
of  their  gardens  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 
His  very  large  collection  of  stuffed  animals 
and  birds  have  been  bequeathed  to  the 
town  of  Liverpool.  His  wishes  in  this 
matter  have  been  communicated  by  the 
present  Earl  to  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
in  the  following  letter  : — 

Knowsleyy  July  8. 

Sir, — It  was  the  anxious  wish  of  my  dear 
and  lamented  father,  as  it  is  my  own,  that  the 
very  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  stuffed 
birds  and  animals,  which  it  was  the  labour  of 
his  life  to  form,  should  not  after  his  death  be 
dispersed,  but  rendered  as  far  as  possible  avail- 
able to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  his 
countrymen  and  neighbours.  Among  his  pri- 
vate papers  I find  one  upon  this  subject,  em- 
bodying an  arrangement  upon  which  he  had 
communicated  with  me,  which  so  clearly  sets 
forth  his  views  that  I cannot  do  better  than 
transcribe  his  own  words “ With  the  anxious 
desire  that  what  1 have  collected  during  the 
long  existence  that  has  been  granted  me  may 
be  devoted  more  particularly  to  the  gratifica- 
tion, and  I would  hope  advantage,  of  the  part 
of  this  country  with  which  I have  been  more 
immediately  connected,  and  in  which  I cannot 
but  feel  a more  direct  interest,  I would  desire 
that  this  museum  should  be  placed  in  the  care 
of  a body  of  trustees,  after  the  model  of  the 
British  Museum,  to  be  placed  in  the  town  or 
environs  of  Liverpool,  hoping  that  the  public 
authorities  there  may  think  fit  to  erect  some 
building  for  its  reception,  which  might,  per- 
haps, with  advantage  be  placed  in  connexion 
with  the  Collegiate  Institution  already  esta- 
blished in  that  town.  If  this  suggestion  should 
be  adopted  or  favourably  received,  I would 
ropose  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  for  the  time 
eing  and  one  other  member  of  my  family 
should  be  trustees ; that  my  personal  friend 
Richard  Earle  should  also  be  one  during  his 
life,  if  he  will  be  pleased  to  accept  the  trust ; 
and  that  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  and  the  two 
Rectors  of  the  town  for  the  time  being  shall 
be  members,  ex  officio,  on  the  part  of  the 
town,  and  the  Incumbents  of  Knowsleyand  of 
Huyton  on  the  part  of  the  county ; that  the 
above  persons  shall  be  the  first  trustees,  and 
that  they  have  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  shall  occur,  and  to 
lay  down  rules  and  regulations  for  the  better 
management  and  preservation  of  the  museum, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  as  beneficial 


as  possible  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood in  the  first  place,  and  next,  of  the  public 
in  general.  As  it  is  my  principal  object  by 
this  arrangement  to  keep  together  in  one  body 
the  collection  which  has  been  formed  by  me, 
and  to  devote  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
generation,  I have  ventured  to  suggest  its 
being  annexed  to  the  Collegiate  Institution, 
as  by  that  means  it  would  appear  to  be  more 
directly  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion and  reference ; and  I would  further  add 
my  wish  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  its 
original  founder,  as  some  memorial  of  the 
interest  I have  from  boyhood  felt  in  the  study 
of  natural  history,  and  my  earnest  wish  to 
make  that  which  has  formed  a constant  plea- 
sure during  my  own  life  as  far  as  possible 
conducive  to  the  welfare  and  gratification  of 
my  fellow  countrymen  and  neighbours.” 

I have  only  to  request  that  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  bring  this  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  the  council  at  the  earliest 
period  consistent  with  your  own  convenience, 
and  to  express  an  earnest  hope  on  my  part 
that  nothing  in  the  conditions  attached  may 
interpose  to  prevent  their  acceptance  of  an 
offer  which  seems  to  hold  out  no  inconsider- 
able advantage  to  the  population  of  Liverpool, 
and  which  will  place  my  father’s  extensive 
collection  in  a position  alike  conducive  to  the 
gratification  of  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
honourable  to  himself,  and  on  all  accounts 
gratifying  to  me  as  his  representative.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

DERBY. 

On  receiving  this  communication  the 
Town  Council  recorded  their  grateful 
sense  for  this  munificent  offer,  and  re- 
solved that  the  Library  and  Museum  Com- 
mittee should  confer  with  the  Earl  of 
Derby  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
the  late  earl. 

Viscount  Melville. 

June  10.  At  Melville  Castle,  aged  80, 
the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Dundas,  second 
Viscount  Melville,  of  Melville,  co.  Edin- 
burgh, and  Baron  Duneira,  of  Duneira^  co. 
Perth  (1802);  K.  T. ; a Privy  Councillor, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland,  a 
Lieut.-General  of  the  Royal  Archers  of 
Scotland,  a Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  a Com- 
missioner of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
Manufactures  in  Scotland,  a Commis- 
sioner for  the  Custody  of  the  Regalia  of 
Scotland,  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity 
House  of  London,  a Vice-President  of  the 
Marine  Society,  F.R.S.  and  F.R.A.S. 

This  nobleman  was  the  only  son  of 
Henry  first  Viscount  Melville,  formerly 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  by  his  first 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Rainnie, 
esq.  of  Melville  Castle.  He  was  born  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1771  ; and  educated 
at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  early  gave  promise  of  great  talent,  ge- 
nerally holding  the  third  place  in  the 
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rector’s  class,  then  taught  by  the  learned 
and  amiable  Dr.  Adam.  The  friendship 
which  was  then  formed  between  Lord 
Melville  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  these 
schoolboy  days,  was  strengthened  by  their 
subsequent  service  together  in  the  yeo- 
manry, and  continued  unbroken,  save  by 
one  transient  ripple,  to  the  last.  His 
lordship,  in  later  years  a welcome  guest 
at  Abbotsford,  was  with  the  poet  at 
Ashiestiel  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  when 
Mr.  Murray  came  to  consult  Scott  on  the 
projected  publication  of  The  Quarterly 
Review.  “ I mentioned  it  to  Robert 
Dundas,”  writes  Sir  Walter  to  Mr.  George 
Ellis,  “ who  was  here  with  his  lady  for 
two  days,  on  a pilgrimage  to  Melrose, 
and  he  approved  highly  of  it.  Though 
no  literary  man,  he  is  judicious,  clair- 
voyant, and  uncommonly  sound-headed, 
like  his  father  Lord  Melville.” 

The  all-powerful  influence  of  his  father 
early  opened  the  path  of  political  honour 
to  a son  of  such  promise.  In  the  year 
1802,  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Edinburgh  ; but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  any  prominent  share  in  public  busi- 
ness until  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  the 
House.  The  question  of  his  father’s  im- 
peachment drew  him  frequently  into  de- 
bate in  the  years  1805  and  1806.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  again  chosen  member 
for  Mid-Lothian,  at  the  general  election. 
When  the  Grenville  Ministry  fell,  in 
March  1807,  the  new  premier,  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  bestowed  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  upon  the 
member  for  Edinburghshire.  The  ap- 
pointment necessarily  vacated  his  seat,  but 
he  was  re-elected  without  difficulty.  He 
now  took  a conspicuous  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
subjects  on  which  he  spoke  being  chiefly 
those  connected  with  Scotland,  and  with 
his  own  department  of  Indian  affairs.  In 
1809  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  was  called  from  the 
Chief  Secretaryship  of  Ireland  to  take  the 
command  of  the  British  armies  in  Spain  ; 
and  Mr.  Dundas  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  in  Ireland.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  retain  the  Irish  Secretaryship ; in 
Jan.  1810,  soon  after  the  formation  of 
Mr.  Spencer  Perceval’s  administration, 
he  returned  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  sudden  death  of 
his  father,  on  the  29th  of  May  1811, 
called  him  unexpectedly  to  the  Upper 
House. 

The  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Perceval  led  to  the  formation  of  a new 
ministry,  with  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  at 
its  head,  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Under 
this  government,  the  First  Lordship  of 
11 
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the  Admiralty,  with  a seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
was  assigned  to  Viscount  Melville ; and 
his  lordship  continued  to  discharge,  the 
duties  of  that  responsible  and  laborious 
office  during  the  whole  term  of  fifteen 
years  that  the  Liverpool  Ministry  was  in 
power.  His  lordship  was  possessed  of 
high  administrative  talent,  and  his  manage- 
ment at  the  Admiralty  commanded  gene- 
ral approbation.  It  was  under  his  rule 
that  the  voyages  for  exploring  the  Arctic 
seas  were  undertaken  and  equipped,  and 
the  voyagers  called  more  than  one  of  their 
discoveries  after  his  lordship’s  name. 

Viscount  Melville  retired  from  office  on 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning,  declining  the 
seat  in  the  cabinet  which  was  urged  upon 
him  by  that  minister.  Though  standing 
aloof  from  the  new'  premier,  it  was  known 
that  his  lordship  was  at  one  with  him  on 
the  great  question  of  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  inheriting  on  this  point  the 
well-known  opinions  of  his  father  and  Mr. 
Pitt.  These  opinions  he  had  indicated  as 
early  as  1810.  His  lordship  did  not  join 
the  short-lived  administration  of  Viscount 
Goderich  ; but  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington came  into  power  in  Jan.  1828, 
Viscount  Melville  resumed  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  remained 
in  office  until  the  dissolution  of  the  same 
Ministry  in  Nov.  1830.  With  that  event 
—the  precursor  of  a new  order  of  things — 
his  lordship’s  official  career  came  to  a 
close.  He  still,  however,  took  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  was  of  essen- 
tial service  in  the  discussion  or  settlement 
of  more  than  one  important  question.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1826-30  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Scot- 
ish  Universities  ; and,  at  a later  period,  of 
the  Royal  Commission  for  Inquiry  into 
the  Operation  of  the  Poor-law  in  Scotland 
(1843-4)  ; and  of  the  Prison  Board  for 
Scotland  (1847).  One  of  the  last  politi- 
cal questions  on  which  he  addressed  the 
public  was  the  Scotch  Bank  Acts  of  1844 
and  1845.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
community  had  been  seized  with  a panic 
terror  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  about  to 
suppress  the  Scotch  One  Pound  notes  ; 
and  a speech  delivered  by  Lord  Melville 
at  a meeting  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  restoration 
of  the  public  equanimity.  The  subject 
was  one  with  which,  both  as  a Cabinet 
Minister  in  the  days  of  the  Malachi  Ma- 
lagrowther  controversy  in  1826,  and  as 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  (an 
office  in  which  he  succeeded  his  father), 
his  Lordship  was  especially  well  acquainted. 
His  feelings  upon  it  were  so  keen  as  to  oc- 
casion a temporary  estrangement  between 
him  and  Scott,  but  which  was  soon  healed. 

Viscount  Melville  was  not  much  distin- 
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guishecl  as  a public  speaker ; what  he  had 
to  say  he  said  briefly,  but  in  a way  that 
showed  him  to  be  fully  master  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  In  his  latter 
years  he  has  chiefly  resided  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  affairs  of  which  he 
evinced  a deep  interest,  taking  a leading 
part  in  all  that  related  to  the  management 
of  the  public  roads,  as  well  as  in  other 
local  matters  falling  within  the  scope  of 
his  jurisdiction  as  a Commissioner  of 
Supply  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  this 
humbler  sphere  he  displayed  in  the  decline 
of  life  the  same  qualities,  useful  rather 
than  brilliant,  by  which  he  had  been  dis- 
tinguished on  a loftier  stage — ^justice  and 
integrity,  consummate  skill  and  tact  in 
administration,  perfect  courtesy  and  tem- 
per, great  information,  and  that  accuracy 
of  observation  and  soundness  of  judgment 
which  are  the  issue  of  a clear  and  well- 
balanced  intellect.  He  possessed  a hale 
and  vigorous  constitution,  and  time  ap- 
peared to  have  sat  very  lightly  upon  him. 
He  was  attacked  with  bronchitis  about 
ten  days  before  his  death,  and  the  malady 
immediately  assumed  an  alarming  shape. 

Lord  Melville  was  appointed  Lord  Privy 
Seal  for  Scotland  in  1811.  That  office 
now  expires  with  its  salary  of  2775/.  as 
does  the  annuity  of  1000/.  assigned  to  his 
Lordship  as  late  Keeper  of  the  Signets. 
He  was  elected  a Knight  of  the  Thistle  in 
1821.  He  had  held  the  office  of  a Go- 
vernor of  the  Bank  nf  Scotland  from  1811, 
and  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew’s  from  1814. 

He  married,  on  the  29th  Aug.  1796, 
Anne,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Richard 
Huck  Saunders,  M.D.  sister  to  the  late 
Countess  of  Westmoreland,  and  grand- 
niece and  co-heiress  to  Adm.  Sir  Charles 
Saunders,  K.B.,  and  by  that  lady,  who 
died  on  the  lOth  Sept.  1841,  he  had 
issue  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of 
whom  survive  him  : 1.  Henry  now  Vis- 
count Melville ; 2.  the  Hon.  Richard 
Saunders  Dundas,  a Captain  R.N.  and 
C.B. ; 3.  the  Hon.  Robert  Dundas,  Store- 
keeper-general of  the  Navy  ; 4.  the  Hon. 
Jane  Dundas,  unmarried  ; 5.  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Charles  Dundas,  Rector  of  Epworth 
in  Lincolnsliire ; who  married  in  1833 
Louisa-Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Boothby,  Bart,  and  has  a nu- 
merous family;  and  6.  the  Hon.  Anne 
Dundas,  unmarried. 

The  present  Viscount  is  a Colonel  in 
the  army  and  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  60th 
Rifles ; he  has  been  nominated  a Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath,  for  his  services 
in  the  East.  He  was  born  in  1801,  but  is 
unmarried  ; as  are  his  two  next  brothers. 

The  body  of  the  late  Lord  was  conveyed 
to  the  family  vaults  at  the  parish  church 
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of  Lasswade,  on  the  17th  of  June.  The 
English  service  was  read  over  the  body  in 
the  afternoon,  in  the  presence  of  the 
family,  the  near  relatives,  and  the  house- 
hold, by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Dun- 
das, son  of  the  deceased.  The  hearse  was 
followed  by  the  private  carriage  of  the 
deceased,  six  mourning  coaches,  and  the 
carriages  of  a number  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  Among  those  present,  besides 
the  present  Lord  Melville  and  his  bro- 
thers, were  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Lord 
John  Scott,  Lord  Lauderdale,  General  Sir 
Anthony  Maitland,  Lord  Justice  General, 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Lord  Murray,  Lord 
Colonsay,  Lord  Dunfermline,  Lord  Bel- 
haven.  Sir  George  Grant  Suttie,  Sir  David 
Baird,  of  Newbyth,  &c.  The  shopkeepers 
and  other  male  inhabitants  of  Lasswade 
joined  the  procession,  walking  in  pairs; 
and  on  reaching  the  churchyard  they  lined 
the  avenue  on  both  sides,  from  the  gate 
to  the  funeral  vault. 


Right  Hon.  Wm.  S.  S.  Lascelles. 

July  2.  At  Campden  Hill,  Kensington, 
in  his  53d  year,  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Saunders  Sebright  Lascelles,  Comptroller 
of  her  Majesty’s  Household,  a Privy 
Councillor,  M.P.  for  Knaresborough,  and 
a deputy  lieutenant  of  Vorkshire  ; next 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Harewood. 

Mr.  Lascelles  was  born  on  the  29  th 
Oct.  1798,  the  third  son  of  Henry  second 
Earl  of  Harewood,  by  Henrietta,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Saunders 
Sebright,  Bart. 

In  1820  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  Northallerton,  which  borough  had  al- 
ways had  a Lascelles  for  one  of  its  mem- 
bers from  the  year  1745.  In  1826  he  re- 
signed his  seat  to  his  elder  brother  the 
present  Earl. 

In  1835  he  contested  the  borough  of 
Wakefield  in  opposition  to  its  previous 
(and  first)  member,  Daniel  Gaskell,  esq. ; 
but  Mr.  Gaskell  was  successful  by  278 
votes  to  221.  In  1837  he  again  opposed 
Mr.  Gaskell,  and  defeated  him  by  307 
votes  to  281.  Having  sat  for  Wakefield 
from  1837  to  1841,  Mr.  Lascelles  was  then 
opposed  by  Joseph  Holds  worth,  esq.  who 
polled  328  votes  to  his  300,  and  was  con- 
sequently returned  ; but,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Holdsworth  was  himself  the  legal  re- 
turning officer,  Mr.  Lascelles  petitioned 
against  him,  and  was  restored  to  his  seat. 

He  did  not,  however,  renew  his  preten- 
sions at  the  last  election  in  1847 ; but 
was  a candidate  for  Knaresborough,  and 
was  returned  after  the  following  poll — 

Hon.  Wm.  S.  Lascelles  . . . 158 

Joshua  Proctor  Westhead,  esq.  128 

Andrew  Lawson,  esq.  . . . 114 
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Mr.  Lascelles  was  appointed  Comptroller 
of  her  Majesty’s  Household  on  the  24th 
July,  1847,  having  been  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council  two  days  before. 

He  married,  May  14,  1823,  Lady  Caro- 
line Georgiana  Howard,  eldest  daughter 
of  George  sixth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G.  ; 
and  by  that  lady,  who  survives  him,  he 
has  left  issue  four  sons  (besides  three  who 
died  infants)  and  five  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  Claude  Lascelles,  esq.  is  an 
officer  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  His  second 
daughter,  Henrietta-Frances,  was  married 
in  1849  to  William  George  Cavendish, 
esq.  M.P.  for  Peterborough,  only  son  of 
the  Hon.  Charles  Compton  Cavendish, 
M.P.  for  Buckinghamshire. 

Adm.  Sir  Edw.  Codrington,  G.C.B. 

April  In  Eaton-square,  aged  81, 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  and  F.R.S. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  was  the  third 
son  of  Edward  Codrington,  esq.  (third  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  the  first  Ba- 
ronet, of  Dodington,  co.  Gloucester,)  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  Miss  Rebecca  Le 
Sturgeon. 

He  entered  the  navy  the  18th  July, 
1783,  on  board  the  Augusta  yacht : and 
served  ‘in  various  ships  until  confirmed 
Lieutenant  May  28,  1793.  In  1794  he 
was  Lieutenant  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
Lord  Howe’s  flag-ship,  in  the  action  of 
the  28th  and  29th  May  and  1st  June,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  duplicate  dispatches 
of  the  victory.  He  was  in  consequence 
promoted  on  the  7th  Oct.  following  to  the 
Comet  fire-ship  and  was  posted  into  the 
Babel  of  22  guns,  on  the  6th  April,  1795. 
In  June  he  bore  a part  in  Lord  Bridport’s 
action  with  the  French  fleet  off  He  de 
Croix  ; and  in  July  removed  to  the 
Druid  32,  in  which  he  cruised  for  some 
time  off  Lisbon,  and  was  in  company  with 
the  Unicorn  and  Doris  frigates  at  the 
capture  of  the  troop-ship  La  Ville  de 
I’Orient  on  the  7th  Jan.  1797. 

From  that  time  he  was  not  again  em- 
ployed until  1805,  when  he  was  appointed 
on  the  24th  May  to  the  Orion  74,  which 
was  one  of  the  ships  engaged  at  Trafalgar. 
For  that  victory  he  received  a gold  medal. 
He  left  the  Orion  in  Dec.  1806. 

In  Nov.  1808  he  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Blake  74,  in  which  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  with  the  flag 
of  Lord  Gardner,  who  acknowledged  his 
assistance  at  the  forcing  of  the  Scheldt  on 
the  14th  August  1809. 

During  1810  and  1811  Capt.  Codrington 
was  employed  on  the  coast  of  Spain  during 
the  defence  of  Cadiz  and  Tarragona.  In 
Jan.  1812  he  was  present  on  shore  at  the 
defeat  of  the  French  near  Villa  Lucca,  and 


he  continued  to  annoy  the  enemy  along 
the  coast  of  Catalonia,  co-operating  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year.  He  returned 
home  in  Jan.  1813,  and  on  the  4th  Dec. 
following  was  appointed  a Colonel  of 
Marines. 

Soon  afterwards  he  sailed  to  North 
America  with  his  broad  pendant  in  the 
Forth  40 ; and  whilst  there  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Rear-Adtniral,  and  ap- 
pointed, in  the  Tonnant  80,  Captain  of  the 
Fleet  under  Sir  Alex.  Cochrane.  Having 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Havannah  36,  he 
took  part  in  the  attack  on  New  Orleans, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  with 
the  United  States  he  returned  to  England 
with  the  official  announcement  of  the 
capture  of  Fort  Bowyer.  He  was  nomi- 
nated a Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath 
on  the  remodelling  of  that  Most  Hon. 
Order  Jan.  2,  1815  ; and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  July  10,  1821. 

On  the  1st  Nov.  1826  Sir  Edward  Cod- 
rington was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
having  his  flag  in  the  Asia  84.  It  was  in 
this  capacity  that  he  took  the  leading  part 
in  the  battle  of  Navarin  on  the  20th  Oct. 
1827,  when  the  fleet  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  was  destroyed  by  the  combined 
squadrons  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
France.  The  Asia  was  hotly  engaged  in 
this  conflict.  After  having  disposed  of 
two  Egyptian  men-of-war,  she  became  ex- 
posed to  a severe  raking  fire,  which  carried 
away  her  mizen-mast  and  dismounted 
many  of  her  guns.  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton was  himself  struck,  and  his  watch 
shattered  in  his  pocket.  The  victory, 
however,  was  complete.  Out  of  a fleet 
composed  of  eighty-one  men-of-war,  only 
one  frigate  and  fifteen  small  vessels  were 
in  a state  ever  to  be  again  put  to  sea.  In 
reward  for  this  distinguished  service,  Sir 
E.  Codrington  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath;  while 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  he  received 
the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  George  (accom- 
panied by  a very  flattering  letter),  and 
from  the  King  of  France  the  Grand  Cross 
of  St.  Louis.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  divided  opinions  of  politicians  at 
home  upon  this  occurrence,  which  was 
characterized  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  an  “ untoward  event,”  and  in  which 
Sir  Edward  was  by  some  considered  to 
have  been  instigated  too  far  by  his  phil- 
Hellenic  prepossessions,  he  was  recalled 
from  the  Mediterranean  in  April  1828. 

He  afterwards,  with  his  flag  in  the  Cale- 
donia, commanded  a squadron  of  observa- 
tion in  the  Channel  in  1831  ; and,  having 
attained  the  full  rank  of  Admiral  in  1837, 
was  appointed  22  Nov.  1839,  Commander- 
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in- Chief  at  Portsmouth,  which  station  he 
occupied  for  the  customary  period  of 
three  years.  He  enjoyed  a good-service 
pension  of  300^. 

In  1832  he  became  one  of  the  first  re- 
presentatives of  the  new  borough  of 
Devonport,  being  returned  with  Sir  George 
Grey  after  a contest  which  terminated  as 
follows  : — 

Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.  . . 1178 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  . . 891 

George  Leach,  esq.  ...  575 

His  parliamentary  conduct  was  so  popu- 
lar, that  at  the  election  of  1835  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  the  numbers 
being,  for — 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  . . 1114 

Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.  . . 956 

G.  R.  Dawson,  esq.  . . . 764 

In  1837  he  was  re-chosen  without  a 
contest : and  he  resigned  at  the  close  of 
1839,  upon  taking  the  command  at  Ports- 
mouth. In  Parliament  he  had  always 
supported  the  measures  and  propositions 
of  the  Liberal  party. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  married  Dec. 
27,  1802,  Miss  Jane  Hall,  of  Old  Wind- 
sor ; and  by  that  lady,  who  died  on  the 
22d  Jan.  1837,  he  had  issue  a numerous 
family.  His  eldest  son,  Edward,  when 
a midshipman  of  the  Cambrian  frigate, 
was  drowned  off  the  island  of  Hydra. 
His  eldest  surviving  son  is  Lieut.- Colonel 
William  John  Codrington,  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  ; Henry  John  Codrington, 
is  a Post  Captain  R.N.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Navarin,  when 
with  his  father  as  a midshipman  of  the 
Asia,  and  afterwards  took  a prominent 
share  in  the  destruction  of  the  batteries  of 
Acre  in  1840,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
nominated  a Companion  of  the  Bath.  Jane- 
Barbara,  Sir  Edward’s  eldest  daughter, 
was  married  in  1843  to  Capt.  Sir  Thomas 
Bourchier,  K.C.B.,  and  left  a widow 
in  1849  ; Caroline  was  married  to  Joseph 
Lyons  Walrond,  esq.  of  Antigua,  and 
died  his  widow  in  1833;  Elizabeth  died 
unmarried. 

The  body  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington 
was  interred  on  the  2d  May,  in  the  family 
vault  at  St.  Peter’s,  Eatou-square  ; at- 
tended by  his  two  sons,  by  his  nephew 
Sir  Christopher  William  Codrington,  Bart, 
and  his  nephew  (by  marriage)  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Thellusson. 


Sir  J.  Graham  Dalyell,  Bart. 

June  J.  At  Edinburgh,  in  his  74th 
year.  Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell,  the  sixth 
Bart,  of  Binns,  co.  Linlithgow,  President 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Useful  Arts 
in  Scotland,  a Vice-President  of  the  So- 
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ciety  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  African  Society  of  Paris,  &c. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert 
the  fourth  Baronet,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Nicol  Graham,  esq.  of  Gort- 
more,  and  the  Lady  Margaret  Conyngham 
his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
twelfth  Earl  of  Glencairn.  In  1797  he  was 
admitted  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar. 

Devoting  himself  to  letters  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  animated  him  to  the  last, 
he  immediately  turned  his  attention  to 
the  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Advocates’ 
Library,  and  within  a year  or  two  after  he 
was  enrolled  as  a member  of  the  faculty, 
produced  his  first  quarto — Fragments  of 
Scottish  History  — containing,  among 
other  matter  of  interest  or  value,  the 
characteristic  Diary  of  Robert  Birrell, 
burgess  of  Edinburgh  from  1532  to 
1608.  This  was  followed  in  the  year 
1801  by  a collection  of  Scottish  Poems 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  in  two  octavos, 
published,  like  its  predecessor,  by  the 
celebrated  Archibald  Constable,  whose 
old-book  shop  at  the  Cross  was  already  a 
favourite  resort  of  antiquaries  and  men  of 
letters.  In  the  preface  to  this  work,  Mr. 
Graham  Dalyell  stated  that,  in  the  course 
of  his  preparatory  researches,  he  had 
examined  “ about  seven  hundred  volumes 
of  manuscripts.”  In  1809  appeared  a 
“ Tract  chiefly  relative  to  Monastic  An- 
tiquities, with  some  Account  of  a recent 
search  for  the  Remains  of  the  Scottish 
Kings  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Dunferm- 
line ” — the  first  of  four  or  five  thin  oc- 
tavos in  which  Mr.  Graham  Dalyell  called 
attention  to  those  ecclesiastical  records  of 
the  north,  so  many  of  which  have  since 
been  printed  by  the  Bannatyne,  Maitland, 
and  Spalding  Clubs,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes.  The  chartu- 
laries  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Graham  Dalyell  were  those  of  the  Bishop- 
rics of  Aberdeen  (1820),  and  Murray 
(1826),  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth, 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  Stirling,  and  the 
Preceptory  of  St.  Anthony  at  Leith  (to- 
gether, in  1828). 

In  the  interval  the  author  had  given  to 
the  public,  editions  of  the  Journal  of 
Richard  Bannatyne,  the  secretary  of 
John  Knox,  and  of  the  Scottish  Chronicle 
of  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie.  Mr.  Dalyell’s 
edition  of  this  most  pleasing  of  northern 
annalists  is  still  the  best,  though  it  is  pro- 
bably destined  to  be  superseded  by  the 
more  complete  edition  which  Lord  Lind- 
say has  undertaken. 

Another  of  his  pi'oductions  was  “ Some 
Account  of  an  Ancient  Manuscript  of 
Martial’s  Epigrams,”  illustrated  by  an 
engraving,  and  occasional  anecdotes  of  the 
Manners  of  the  Romans.  1811,  8vo. 
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(Only  thirty  copies  printed ; six  on  vel- 
lum.) 

A later  and  more  laborious  work  of  Mr. 
Graham  Dalyell  was  his  Essay  on  the 
Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  1834, 
8vo — a performance  which  embodies  the 
fruit  of  much  patient  study  in  rare  or 
little-read  works,  and  affords  many  cu- 
rious glimpses  of  the  popular  mythology 
of  the  north.  The  long  list  of  the  histori- 
cal productions  of  Sir  John  Graham  Dal- 
yell closes  with  his  Musical  Memoirs  of 
Scotland,  published  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
years  from  the  date  of  his  first  book.  He 
was  devotedly  fond  of  music,  and  in  this 
handsome  quarto  he  has  condensed  the 
fruit  of  researches  on  a favourite  subject, 
assiduously  cultivated  through  a long  lite- 
rary life.  It  is  illustrated  by  many  inte- 
resting engravings,  and  its  pages  preserve 
a few  of  those  social  anecdotes  which  its 
author  was  accustomed  to  relate  with  much 
vivacity. 

He  was  further  distinguished  by  his 
acquaintance  with  mechanical  science,  and 
still  more  by  his  love  of  natural  history. 
In  this  department  of  knowledge  he  pub- 
lished— 

Observations  on  some  interesting  phe- 
nomena in  Animal  Physiology,  exhibited 
by  several  species  of  Planariee,  1814,  8vo. 

Rare  and  remarkable  Animals  of  Scot- 
land, represented  from  living  subjects  : 
with  practical  observations  on  their  na- 
ture. 1847,  4to.  A handsome  work,  in 
two  costly  quartos,  containing  more  than 
a hundred  coloured  plates  drawn  from  the 
living  subjects. 

The  number  and  extent  of  Sir  John 
Graham  Dalyell’ s works  appear  surprising 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  fasti- 
dious habits  of  composition.  Some  of 
his  performances  he  copied  four  or  five 
times  over,  before  he  would  commit  them 
to  the  press. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  various  arti- 
cles in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Sir  John  Dalyell  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  by  patent  under  the  great 
seal  in  the  year  1836.  He  succeeded  to 
the  family  title  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother.  Sir  James,  Feb.  1,  1841. 

He  was  unmarried,  and  is  succeeded  in 
the  baronetcy  by  his  brother,  now  Sir 
William  Cunningham  Cavendish  Dalyell, 
Commander  R.N.  of  the  Royal  Hospital 
at  Greenwich.  This  gentleman  married, 
in  1820,  a daughter  of  Mr.  Sampayo,  of 
Peterborough  House,  and  has  issue  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Sir  John  A.  B.  M.  MacGregor,  Bart, 

May  11.  At  the  Government  House, 
Tortola,  aged  40,  Sir  John  Atholl  Baniia- 
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tyne  Murray  MacGregor,  the  third  Bart. 
(1795),  of  Lanrick,  co.  Perth,  a deputy 
lieutenant  of  that  county,  and  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Major  - 
General  Sir  Evan  John  Murray  Mac- 
Gregor the  second  Baronet,  C.B.  and 
K.C.H.  formerly  Governor- general  of  the 
British  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Murray,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Atholl,  K.T. 
He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  June  14,  1841  (see 
our  vol.  XVI.  p.  540) . His  father  had  ob- 
tained licence,  by  royal  sign-manual,  dated 
6th  Sept.  1822,  to  resume  the  ancient 
name  of  MacGregor,  as  the  head  of  that 
clan,  which  had  been  obliged  to  suppress 
their  surname  during  their  pi’oscription  by 
the  Campbells  of  Argyle. 

It  was  only  at  the  close  of  last  year  that 
Sir  John  was  appointed  to  administer  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  where 
he  had  arrived  only  seven  weeks  before 
his  death,  and  assumed  the  government  on 
the  24th  of  March. 

He  married,  Nov.  14,  1833,  Mary- 
Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Masterman  Hardy, 
Bart.;  who  is  left  his  widow,  having  had 
issue  Sir  Malcolm,  his  successor,  born  in 
1834,  and  four  other  children. 


Lord  Dundrennan. 

June  10.  At  the  house  of  his  brother,  in 
Melville-st.  Edinburgh,  in  his  59th  year, 
Thomas  Maitland,  esq.  Lord  Dundrennan, 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Session  and  Justiciary. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Adam 
Maitland,  esq.  of  Dundrennan  abbey,  co. 
Kirkcudbright ; and  was  born  at  that  place 
on  the  9th  Oct.  1792.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh,  and  was  called  to  the  Sco- 
tish  bar  in  Dec.  1813.  He  had,  for  some 
years,  a very  extensive  practice,  particu- 
larly in  jury  cases.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  among  the  best  “ staters  ” ofa  case, 
but  ‘less  skilful  in  that  fertility  of  resource 
which  is  deemed  requisite  for  a successful 
pleader  “in  reply.”  On  the  promotion 
of  Lord  Ivory  in  1840,  he  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  Solicitor-General,  which  he 
held  until  Sept.  1841,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  J.  Russell  was  supplanted 
by  that  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  in  1845,  he 
came  forward  as  a candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  was  elected  by  a majority  of 
142  votes  over  the  Tory  candidate  Colonel 
M'Douall,  polling  486  votes  against  434. 
When  the  Whigs  returned  to  power  in 
July  1846,  he  was  again  appointed  Solici- 
tor-General, and  elected  without  opposi- 
tion, as  he  was  again  at  the  general  elec- 
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tion  of  1847.  He  held  the  office  of  Soli- 
citor-General from  1846  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1850,  when,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Dundrennan. 

Lord  Dundrennan’ s judicial  career  was 
brief,  but  short  as  it  was  it  more  than  ful- 
filled the  expectations  of  his  friends.  He 
latterly  bestowed  much  attention  on  the 
management  of  his  estate,  and  was  an 
active  and  intelligent  planter  and  agricul- 
tural improver.  At  an  earlier  period  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  the 
taste  for  which,  indeed,  never  deserted 
him.  He  took  pleasure  to  the  last  in 
adding  to  the  stores  of  his  fine  library. 
The  students  of  Scotish  literature  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Maitland  for  a handsome  re- 
print of  Bellenden’s  translation  of  Livy 
and  Hector  Boece,  which  he  edited  about 
twenty  years  ago  ; and  we  may  add,  that 
it  was  mainly  through  his  exertions,  about 
two  years  ago,  that  the  Bannatyne  and 
Maitland  Clubs  undertook  a repi'int  of 
that  rare  and  valuable  work,  the  Aberdeen 
Breviary. 

Mr.  Maitland  married,  in  July  1815, 
Isabella  Graham  Macdow'all,  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  James  Macdowall,  esq.  of 
Garthlahd,  and  niece  to  the  late  Lord  Her- 
mand.  By  this  lady,  who  survives  him, 
he  has  left  issue  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.— Edinburgh  Courant. 


William  Adams,  Esq,.  LL.D. 

June  11.  At  his  residence,  Thorpe,  co. 
Surrey,  in  his  80th  year,  William  Adams, 
esq.  LL.D.  of  Thorpe  aforesaid,  and  of 
Dummer  Grange,  Hants,  formerly  an  ad- 
vocate in  Doctors’  Commons. 

He  was  born  Jany,  13,  1772,  at  his 
father’s  house,  39,  Hatton  Garden,  being 
the  youngest  son  of  Patience  Thomas 
Adams,  esq.  of  Bushey  Grove,  Herts,  who 
was  the  second  son  of  James  Adams,  of 
New  Jenkins,  co.  Essex,  esq.  whose  father 
Major  Adams  was  the  first  who  left  the 
county  of  Pembroke  (where  the  family  had 
for  many  centuries  been  of  considerable 
local  influence),  his  father  having  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  dissipated  a large 
fortune  and  an  estate  in  South  Wales, 
which  had  been  for  many  generations  in 
the  family.  The  present  John  Adams, 
esq.  of  Holyland,  co.  Pembroke,  repre- 
sents the  family  of  Adams  of  Paterchurch 
in  that  county,  from  which  this  branch  de- 
rives. The  estate  of  New  Jenkins,  co. 
Essex  was,  since  A.D.  1592,  in  the  family 
of  Gill,  keepers  of  the  lions  in  the  Tower 
of  London  (of  whom  there  is  a long  ac- 
count in  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et 
Genealogica,  vol.  viii.  p.  280),  whence  it 
came  to  tiie  Spicer  family,  by  tbe  marriage 
in  A-D,  1680,  of  Mary  Gill,  sister  of  tlie 


last  proprietor,  to  John  Spicer,  esq.  of 
Standon,  co.  Herts,  barrister-at-law,  whose 
grand-daughter,  Mary  Spicer  (daughter  of 
Luke  and  sister  of  Ralph  de  Lalo  Spicer, 
esq.  alsoof  New  Jenkins,)  married  the  28  th 
of  June,  1724  the  above-mentioned  James 
Adams,  the  first  of  that  place.  It  is  uow 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Beau- 
champ Cooper,  Rector  of  Morley,  co.  Nor- 
folk, grandson  and  heir  of  the  Rev.  James 
Adams,  Rector  of  South  Ockingdon,  co. 
Essex,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  said 
James  Adams,  who  first  settled  in  that 
county. 

Dr.  Adams  was  by  his  mother’s  side 
lineally  descended  from  the  parents  of 
William  of  Wykeham,  through  the  families 
of  Cracroft,  Barker,  Danvers,  and  Fiennes, 
Lords  Say  and  Sele,  in  right  of  which  de- 
scent his  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Adams, 
late  Rector  of  Chastleton,  co.  Oxford, 
was  admitted  Fellow  of  New  College,  as 
founder’s  kin.  Their  mother’s  name  was 
Martha,  only  child  of  Thomas  Marsh,  of 
London  (son  of  Henry  and  Ann  Marsh, 
and  grandson  of  Thomas  Marsh,  of  Stony 
Stratford,  co.  Bucks),  by  Martha,  only 
child  of  John  Gerard,  also  of  London, 
whose  wife,  another  Martha,  was  daughter 
of  Charles  Cracroft,  of  Louth,  co.  Lin- 
coln, esq. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Tun- 
bridge school,  then  under  the  learned  Dr. 
Vicesimus  Knox,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  his  steady  application  to 
books,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  the 
late  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  the 
celebrated  traveller.  He  left  school  at 
the  age  of  16,  matriculated  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  l7th  Dec.  1788,  and  subse- 
quently became  a Fellow  of  that  society. 
He  had  been  intended  by  his  father  to 
succeed  him  in  the  office  of  Filazer  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  held  by  him  for 
about  30  years,  being  then  worth  2,000/. 
a year,  (See  London  Gazette,  May  18  to 
21,  A.D.  1793)  and  a treaty  for  purchasing 
the  reversion  of  it  was  pending,  when  his 
premature  death  in  his  57th  year,  on  May 
2nd,  1793,  at  his  house  in  Hatton  Garden, 
put  a stop  to  the  transaction.  Lord  Ken- 
yon conferred  the  office  on  the  Hon. 
Lloyd  Kenyon,  his  eldest  son,  then  under 
17  years  of  age,  and  subsequently  on  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon,  his  third  son,  who 
now  receives  a pension  of  above  4,000/.  a 
year,  for  consenting  to  its  having  been 
abolished.  Scarcely  two  years  after  his 
father’s  death  followed  that  of  his  mother, 
on  Feb.  19,  1795,  in  her  54th  year,  at  her 
residence  at  Enfield,  whither  she  had  re- 
moved after  her  husband’s  death,  and  the 
sale  of  the  Hertfordshire  estate-  (Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  Ixv.  p.p.  175,  253,  and  345). 
By  her  deatli  he  inherited  some  property 
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at  and  near  Attleborough,  in  Norfolk,  of 
which,  however,  he  subsequently  disposed. 

Dr.  Adams  commenced  his  legal  educa- 
tion by  being  more  than  two  years  in  a spe- 
cial pleader’s  office,  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  common  law,  and  attending  the 
courts  at  Westminster  Hall,  until  about 
the  age  of  25,  when  he  began  to  attend 
the  courts  at  Doctors’  Commons.  In 
1799  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  on 
Nov.  4th  of  that  year  was  admitted  into 
the  College  of  Advocates,  where  he  resided 
for  the  next  twelve  years.  In  a short  time 
his  professional  practice  became  very  ex- 
tensive, and  in  1805  he  was 'offered  the 
place  of  King’s  Advocate  General,  then 
worth  about  6,000/.  a year,  which  he  de- 
clined, thinking,  as  afterwards  indeed  took 
place,  that  on  the  cessation  of  the  war  the 
income  would  be  considerably  reduced  and 
the  expenditure  continue  much  the  same. 
It  was  accepted  by  the  late  Sir  Christopher 
Robinson,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 

On  Nov.  14,  1811,  a commission  issued 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  him 
and  several  other  civilians,  to  prepare 
tables  of  fees,  and  regulate  the  practice  of 
the  Vice- Admiralty  Courts  abroad.  This 
they  accomplished  in  about  two  years’  time, 
entering  very  fully  into  subjects  of  a local 
nature  connected  with  the  different  coun- 
tries, and  taking  as  a basis  the  practice  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  an  old 
table  had  been  for  some  time  in  use,  which 
however  was  then  greatly  modified.  These 
tableswere  confirmed  at  Carlton  H ouse,  J uly 
15,  1813,  (Lord  Stowell  expressing  his 
great  confidence  in  the  ability  and  integrity 
of  the  Commissioners)  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly used  in  the  respective  courts. 

His  next  public  employment  was  on 
July  30,  1814,  as  a Commissioner,  to- 
gether with  the  late  Lord  Gambler  and 
Mr.  Goulburn,  afterwards  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  negociate  and  conclude 
a treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Washington.  (Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxxiv.  p. 
287).  They  arrived  at  Ghent  in  Flanders 
ton  the6th  of  August  following,  and  found 
he  American  Commissioners,  one  of  whom 
was  the  celebrated  John  Quincy  Adams, 
afterwards  President  of  the  United  States, 
already  there.  The  proceedings  commenced 
on  the  8th,  and,  owing  chiefly  to  the  dispute 
about  including  the  Indians  in  the  pacifica- 
tion, continued  nearly  five  months.  Dr. 
Adams  undertook  thesolepreparationof  the 
dispatches  relating  to  maritime  rights  and 
subjects  of  that  kind,  which  were  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  treaty,  and  it  was 
his  custom  to  prepare  on  the  previous 
night  a synopsis  of  the  various  turns  the 
discussion  might  take  the  next  day,  and 


the  answers  most  fitting  to  be  made  by 
himself  and  the  two  other  Commissioners. 
At  last  a compromise  was  effected,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  (given  in  full  in 
the  Annual  Register,  vol.  57,  p.  253)  was 
concluded,  and  the  Commissioners  shortly 
afterwards  returned.  (Gent.  Mag.  vol. 
Ixxxiv.  p.  665). 

A few  months  subsequently  a letter 
from  Lord  Stowell  informed  him  that  his 
diplomatic  conduct  at  Ghent  was  highly 
approved  of  by  Government,  and  that  (on 
Lord  Stowell’s  mention  of  his  name  to 
Lord  Sidmouth)  he  had  been  named  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Duties,  Salaries,  &c.  of  the  Courts  ot  Jus- 
tice in  England  (usually  called  the  Fee 
Commission),  with  a salary  of  1,200/.  a 
year.  Accordingly  on  Feb.  9th,  1815,  he, 
together  with  JoW  Campbell,  esq.  then 
one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Alexander,  the  late 
Judge  Burrough,  and  Wm.  Osgoode,  esq. 
formerly  Chief  Justice  in  Canada,  was  so 
constituted.  They  proceeded  to  make 
reports  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  King’s 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 
and  subsequently  on  all  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  In  preparing  the  table  -of  fees 
Dr.  Adams  always  steadily  opposed  too 
great  a deduction  being  made,  lest  the  dif- 
ferent offices  should  be  rendered  liable  to 
be  filled  by  persons  unequal  to  perform 
their  duties  properly.  This  commission 
lasted  for  about  nine  years,  and  Dr.  Adams 
continued  all  that  time  upon  it.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  number  of  days  on  which 
they  met  as  a board  were  nearly  200  in 
each  year,  and  that  most  of  the  business 
was  transacted  by  the  Commissioners  sepa- 
rately. 

In  June  1815,  at  the  instigation  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Dr.  Adams,  together  with  the 
present  Earl  of  Ripon  and  Mr.  Goulburn, 
were  named  Plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of 
and  conclude  a convention  of  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  was  accordingly  concluded, 
and  signed  in  London,  on  July  3rd,  in  the 
same  year. 

In  Dec.  1815,  by  the  death  of  Sir  Wm. 
Wynne,  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Hall 
became  vacant.  On  his  deathbed  he  had 
expressed  his  anxious  wish  that  Dr.  Adams 
should  succeed  him  in  that  office,  saying 
that  he  considered  him  the  most  eminent 
man  at  that  time  in  the  college.  This  was 
signified  by  Lord  Stowell  to  Dr.  Adams, 
who  accordingly  consented  to  be  a candi- 
date,  though  he  had  some  years  since  ceased 
to  be  a Fellow.  Mr.  Le  Blanc  however, 
who  undertook  to  announce  Dr.  Adams’ 
intentions  to  the  other  Fellows,  having  at 
first  declined  the  honour  for  himself,  sub- 
sequently changed  his  own  mind,  and  was 
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elected  master  ; and,  though  on  his  tem- 
porary resignation  in  Dec.  1818  Dr. 
Adams  was  strongly  urged  again  to  come 
forward,  he  declined  so  to  do,  alleging 
that  he  could  not  now  fulfil  the  dying  wish 
of  hislate  eminent  friend  of  being  hisimme- 
mediate  successor,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
interruption  of  the  line  of  civilians  as  masters 
which  he  had  desired,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
from  a belief  that  all  the  modern  benefac- 
tions to  that  society  had  been  from  that 
branch  of  the  profession. 

On  July  5th,  1820,  the  bill  for  the 
divorcement  of  Queen  Caroline  was  read 
the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  counsel  for  the 
Bill  were  called  in.  They  consisted  of  the 
Attorney-General,  (Gifford)  the  Solicitor- 
General,  (Copley)  Sir  C.  Robinson,  Dr. 
Adams,  and  the  present  Mr.  Baron  Parke. 
Of  this  trial  there  is  a famous  picture  by 
Sir  George  Hay  ter,  often  engraved,  in  which 
are  the  portraits  of  all  the  persons  engaged 
therein.  The  perusal  and  preparation  of 
the  numerous  papers  relating  to  this  affair, 
and  his  other  professional  business,  having 
increased  to  a very  great  degree,  obliged 
Dr.  Adams  frequently  to  sit  up  the  whole 
night,  and  allow  himself  scarcely  any  re- 
laxation. V ery  shortly  after  this  his  health 
began  to  give  way,  and  at  length,  in  Sept. 
1825,  he  relinquished  his  profession,  and 
retired  finally  from  practice. 

On  May  31st,  1830,  he  gave  evidence  at 
some  length  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners touching  the  practise  of  those 
Courts,  and  again,  on  June  24th,  1833,  at 
a still  greater  length  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Admiralty  Courts, 
maintaining  strongly  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  bar  for  civilians,  to  enable  them  to 
confine  their  attention  to  the  laws  of 
nations  in  maritime  and  other  matters 
(which  are  always  likely  to  arise  suddenly 
on  the  first  break  out  of  a war) , and  shew- 
ing also  that  in  the  time  of  peace  some 
other  employment  (such  as  now  exists) 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  them  together  as  a body.  (See 
the  Reports  of  those  dates.) 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Dr. 
Adams  resided  constantly  at  Thorpe,  in 
Surrey,  and  he  always  shewed  himself  ac- 
tive to  the  interests  of  his  parish  by  his 
constant  attendance  at  vestries,  savings’ 
banks,«and  such  like  duties.  His  loss  will 
be  deeply  felt  by  his  neighbours,  to  whom 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law 
was  a frequent  assistance;  by  the  poor,  to 
whom  he  was  a constant  and  liberal  bene- 
factor; and  by  all  around  him,  on  whom 
his  example  of  continual  self-denial  and 
consistent  uprightness  can  never  be  thrown 
away. 


He  enjoyed,  amongst  that  of  many 
others,  the  friendship  in  a particular  degree 
of  the  late  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  Sir 
John  Nicholl,  Dean  Milner,  Mr.  Wol- 
laston, Admiral  Sir  John  Borlase  War- 
ren, Lord  Gambier,  Archdeacon  Wrang- 
ham.  Sir  Alexander  Croke,  the  learned 
Dr.  Bennet,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  &c. 

He  married  first,  Aug.  31, 1803,  at  Kens- 
worth,  Herts,  Sarah,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Rector 
of  King’s  Stanley,  co.  Gloucester,  descended 
from  the  ancient  families  of  Herbert,  of 
Tintern  Abbey,  and  that  of  Rokeby,  of 
Rokeby  (Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxii.p.  880),  She 
died,  however,  shortly  afterwards  on  Feb. 
3rd,  1806,  and  was  buried  the  8th  follow- 
ing at  Chelsea,  leaving  no  issue.  (Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  Ixxvi,  p.  1 85).  The  death  of  her 
sister,  Emma  Anne  Scott,  which  happened 
in  Feb.  last,  is  recorded  in  Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  XXXV.  N.s.  p.  330. 

His  second  wife,  the  Hon.  Mary- Anne 
Adams,  who  survives  him,  was  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  the  late  Hon.  William 
Cockayne,  of  Rushton  Hall,  co.  North- 
ampton, and  niece  of  Borlase  sixth  Lord 
Viscount  Cullen,  after  whose  death,  un- 
married, in  1810,  the  title  became  ex- 
tinct. She  was  raised  by  patent.  Sept.  4, 
1838,  to  the  rank  and  precedence  of  a 
Viscount’s  daughter.  (Gent.  Mag.  vol.  x. 
N.s.  p.  438).  Their  marriage  was  per- 
formed April  6,  1811,  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  at  Marylebone  Church,  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  her  sister  to  T.  P. 
Maunsell,  esq.  of  Thorpe  Malsor,  co. 
Northampton,  now  M.P.  for  North  North- 
amptonshire. By  her  Dr.  Adams  had  four 
sons  andfour  daughters,  all  of  whom  survive 
him.  The  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  William 
Cockayne  Adams,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Dummer, 
Hants,  inherits  his  father’s  estate  at  Dum- 
mer Grange  and  the  advowson  of  Dum- 
mer ; while  some  property  at  Nutley,  also 
in  that  county,  is  devised  to  his  second 
son,  Borlase  Hill  Adams,  esq.  M.A.  bar- 
rister-at-law,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  third 
son  the  Rev.  Henry  Willoughby  Adams, 
M.A.  is  now  curate  of  Sibbertoft,  co. 
Northampton  ; and  the  youngest,  George 
Edward  Adams,  B.A.  is  a student- at-law, 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

The  marriage  of  his  second  daughter, 
Georgiana-Catharine  on  June  4th,  1839, 
to  her  first  cousin,  the  Rev.  George  Adams, 
B.D.  of  Chastleton,  co.  Oxon  (which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  the  Rev.  James 
Adams,  Rector  of  Chastleton,  aforesaid), 
and  Rector  of  Farndon,  co.  Northampton, 
is  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xii.  n.s.  p.  195;  and 
that  of  his  third  daughter,  Louisa- Anne,  on 
May  6th,  1845,  to  Henry  H.  Gibbs,  of 
Clifton  Hampden,  co.  Oxon,and  of  Alden- 
ham  House,  Herts,  esq.  great-nephew  of 
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the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gibbs,  is  in 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxiv.  n.s.  p.  74.)  His 
eldest  and  youngest  daughters,  Barbara- 
Margaretta  Adams,  and  Eliza  Adams,  are 
both  unmarried. 

The  house  and  other  property  at  Thorpe 
are  devised  to  his  widow,  the  Hon.  Mary- 
Anne  Adams.  Dr.  Adams  continued  in 
his  usual  health  till  Saturday  June  7th, 
when  he  complained  of  a pain  in  his  side, 
caused  as  afterwards  appeared  by  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  which  in  less  than 
four  days  proved  fatal  to  his  existence. 
His  remains  were  interred  on  the  17th  in  a 
vault  in  the  churchyard  of  Thorpe. 


Lieut.-Col.  C.  C.  Michell,  K.H. 

March  28.  At  Eltham,  on  the  eve  of 
completing  his  58th  year,  Lieut.  Col. 
Charles  Cornwallis  Michell,  K.H.,  K.T.S. 
and  K.St.B.A.,  late  Surveyor- general  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Admiral 
Sampson  Michell  of  the  Brazilian  navy, 
(eldest  son  of  Thomas  Michell,  esq.  of 
Croftwest,  co.  Cornwall),  by  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Shears,  M.D.  of  Bristol ; 
and  he  was  born  at  Exeter  on  the  29th 
March,  1793.  He  entered  the  R.  Mil. 
Academy  at  Woolwich  as  a cadet  in  1807, 
and  obtained  his  commission  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1809. 
In  1810  he  embarked  for  Gibraltar  ; and 
shortly  after,  by  the  interest  of  his  cousin 
the  late  Sir  Rufane  Shaw  Donkin,  he 
joined  the  army  in  Portugal,  where,  in 
command  of  a brigade  of  Portuguese  artil- 
lery, he  gained  great  credit  at  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Badajos,  and  in  the  battles 
of  Vittoria  and  Toulouse.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  field  of  Toulouse,  he  received 
a severe  contusion  from  a spent  ball,  which 
kept  him  for  some  weeks  on  crutches. 
He  received  the  silver  medal  for  Badajos, 
and  the  gold  medal  and  clasp  for  Vittoria 
and  Toulouse.  In  March  1844,  in  regard 
to  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  father, 
the  Queen  of  Portugal  sent  him  the  order 
of  St.  Bento  d’Avis  ; and  in  Sept.  1846, 
her  Faithful  Majesty  nominated  him  also 
a Commander  of  the  order  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword. 

On  the  return  of  the  Portuguese  army 
to  Lisbon,  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Field-Marshal  Beresford ; whom  in  1820 
he  accompanied  to  the  Brazils,  and  thence 
retired  to  France. 

In  1823  he  became  a candidate  for  the 
situation  of  Military  Drawing  Master  at 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandliurst; 
and  with  no  further  recommendation  than 
a plan  of  the  town  of  Passages,  which  he 
had  drawn  and  engraved,  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  on  the  25th  March,  1824. 
On  the  27th  Sept.  1825,  he  was  appointed 
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Professor  of  Fortification  in  the  same  in- 
stitution. 

In  1828  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Surveyor-general,  Civil  Engineer,  and 
Superintendent  of  Woi’ks  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  he  remained  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  His  zealous  exertions  in 
the  execution  of  his  various  duties  began  to 
affect  his  health  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
residence  in  the  colony  ; but  his  ardent 
desire  to  complete  the  great  works  in 
which  he  was  engaged  made  him  disre- 
gard the  repeated  warnings  of  his  medical 
friends,  until  the  increase  of  his  malady 
induced  an  apoplectic  fit,  on  the  23rd  Dec. 
1847.  He  resigned  his  appointment  in 
July  1848,  and  returned  home  in  Nov. 
following,  with  a retiring  allowance  of 
3501.  per  annum.  His  salary  had  been 
700^.  and  the  same  was  continued  to  his 
late  assistant  and  successor  as  Surveyor, 
Charles  Bell,  esq. ; whilst  the  appointments 
of  Civil  Engineer  and  Superintendent  of 
Works  were  conferred  on  Capt.  Pilking- 
ton,  with  a salary  of  1000/.,  a circumstance 
which  seems  to  imply  that  Colonel  Michell 
had  been  greatly  underpaid. 

Nearly  all  the  great  public  works  which 
have  changed  the  aspect  of  the  colony 
were  undertaken  and  accomplished  in  ac- 
cordance with  Colonel  Michell’s  plans, 
and  under  his  immediate  superintendence. 
Some  of  his  roads  across  the  gigantic 
mountains  are  unsurpassed  in  boldness  of 
conception  and  beauty  of  execution,  by 
any  works  of  the  kind  in  other  parts  of 
the  world ; whilst  in  tracing  and  com- 
pleting lines  of  road  through  the  sandy 
flats  or  downs  he  was  not  less  successful 
in  combating  difficulties  and  obstacles 
more  embarrassing  than  those  presented 
to  the  engineer  by  rocks  and  mountains. 
The  Cape  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  two 
lighthouses,  one  in  Table  Bay,  and  the 
other  in  Cape  Agathas.  The  latter  was 
his  favourite  and  laborious  task,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  and  to  preparing 
the  plans  and  estimates  for  a projected 
sea-wall  in  Rogge  Bay,  the  future  orna- 
ment of  the  city,  he  devoted  his  last  la- 
bours in  the  colony. 

Colonel  Michell  was  an  artist  of  no 
mean  abilities.  His  engravings  are  studied 
and  artistic  ; his  paintings  in  oil,  the  em- 
ployment of  his  few  leisure  hours  at  home, 
are  highly  esteemed  by  his  friends, at  the 
Cape,  among  whom  they  were  distributed. 
He  was  besides  a proficient  in  instrumental 
music,  and  spoke  the  principal  European 
languages  with  fluency  and  ease. 

During  the  Kafir  war  in  1834,  he  acted 
as  Assistant  Quartermaster-general,  and  he 
received  in  acknowledgment  the  Hano- 
verian Guelphic  Order  from  King  Wil- 
liam IV. 
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He  married,  on  the  17tli  Oct.  1844, 
Anne,  only  daughter  of  Jean  Pierre  d'Ar- 
ragon,  a retired  officer  of  the  army  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  had  issue  four  daughters. — 
Abridged  from  the  United  Service  Ma- 
gazine. 


Mr.  Dyce  Sombre. 

Julg  1.  At  his  apartments  in  Davies 
Street,  David  Ochterlony  Dyce  Sombre, 
esq. 

Though  few  names  have  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  scandalous  notoriety  tlian 
that  of  this  person,  there  was  little  re- 
markable about  him  beyond  his  pedigree 
and  his  wealth.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  a Scotsman,  a native  of  the  town  of 
Aberdeen,  and  his  grandfather  on  the 
mother’s  side  an  Alsatian  Frenchman,  a 
native  of  the  city  of  Strasburgh.  Both 
paternal  and  maternal  grandmothers  were 
Indian  Mahomedan  concubines  of  their 
respective  lords.  The  history  of  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather  alone  is  remarkable. 

He  was  a French  adventurer  named 
Gaultier  Reignard,  originally  a private  in 
the  company  of  Switzers  in  the  British 
service  at  Calcutta,  (from  which  he  de- 
serted to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,)  who  for 
his  sullen  look  went  with  his  countrymen 
under  the  name  of  Sombre,  or  “ the 
gloomy.”  The  natives,  who  could  not 
make  the  two  consonants  at  the  end  of 
the  French  word  to  coalesce,  dropped  the 
b,  and  adding  a vowel,  the  word  became 
Somru,  which  our  English  orthography 
writes  Sumroo.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the 
patronymic  of  the  Sumroos,  to  which  was 
prefixed  the  surname  of  the  Caledonian 
grandfather,  Dyce.  Reignard  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Meer  Cassim,  Nabob  ’of 
Bengal,  when  he  was  concerned  in  hosti- 
lities with  the  English.  In  revenge  for 
the  capture  of  one  of  his  fortresses,  the 
Nabob  resolved  on  the  massacre  of  his 
English  prisoners,  and  accordingly  put, 
it  is  supposed,  about  200  to  death.  “ He 
found,”  says  one  of  our  Indian  historians, 
“ a fit  instrument  in  a renegade  French- 
man of  the  name  of  Sumroo.”  He  ought 
to  have  added  that  all  the  Indian  chiefs 
had  refused  to  perform  the  part  of  execu- 
tioner-in-chief. This  happened  in  Oct. 
1763  : and  a month  later,  Patra,  where 
the  massacre  took  place,  was  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  English.  Reignard  of  course 
fled,  to  escape  being  hung  or  shot ; and 
being  a man  of  courage  and  enterprise,  he, 
in  due  time,  succeeded  in  establishing  for 
himself  an  independent  principality  in  the 
north-western  part  of  India,  at  Surdhana, 
some  thirty  miles  from  Delhi.  This  was 
not  a difficult  achievement  at  the  moment, 
which  was  that  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  An  Irish  cabin-hoy  from 
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the  fleet  of  Admiral  Hughes,  George  Tho- 
mas by  name,  did  the  same  thing,  even  on 
a larger  scale,  not  long  after.  Reignard 
fell  in  love  with  a Cashmerian  dancing 
girl,  married  her,  and  made  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic of  her.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Begum  Sumroo,  the  word  begum  meaning 
in  the  Persian  language  “ a woman  of 
rank.”  The  Begum  had  no  children  by 
Reignard  or  any  one  else,  nor  is  it  indeed 
very  usual  that  persons  of  her  early  pro- 
fession should  bear  children.  He  had, 
however,  by  a Mahomedan  concubine,  a 
daughter,  who  was  adopted  by  the  Begum 
as  her  own  child,  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  East. 

This  daughter  the  Begum  married  to 
Mr.  Dyce,  the  half-caste  son  of  Captain 
Dyce  of  the  Indian  army,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Dyce  Sumroo  or  Sombre  was  the  fruit 
of  the  marriage.  The  Begum  succeeded 
her  husband  in  the  principality,  and  ad- 
ministered it  with  great  skill  for  near  half 
a century.  In  1803,  she  fought  against 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Assaye  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Mahratta  chief  Scindiah, 
and,  after  the  defeat,  she  fled  to  northern 
Hindustan,  and  made  her  peace  with  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  entering  into  a treaty 
with  him  by  which  her  principality,  on 
her  demise,  should  lapse  to  the  British 
Government,  her  personal  property  to  be 
at  her  own  disposal.  Mr.  Dyce,  her 
adopted  son,  was  to  have  been  her  heir, 
and  he  commanded  her  army  ; but  in  her 
extreme  old  age  she  detected  him  in  an 
intrigue,  imprisoned  and  disinherited  him, 
substituting  his  son  in  his  room  ; and  thus 
the  late  Mr.  Dyce  Sumroo  became  the  in- 
heritor of  a French  nickname  and  of  half 
a million  sterling,  which  was  paid  over  to 
him  from  the  Anglo-Indian  Exchequer, 
where  it  had  been  deposited. 

He  appeared  in  this  country  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  bringing  with  him  a re- 
putation of  almost  fabulous  wealth,  and  of 
being  thoroughly  Oriental  in  education, 
customs  of  life,  and  manners  of  thought. 
His  arrival  attracted  much  notice.  He 
became  one  of  the  feted  lions  of  the  sea- 
son, and  ultimately  married,  in  1840,  the 
Hon.  Mary- Anne  Jervis,  daughter  of  the 
Viscount  St.  Vincent.  A separation  soon 
took  place,  and  the  legal  proceedings  con- 
sequent upon  this  ill-starred  marriage — 
followed  by  those  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre’s  lu- 
nacy— were  long  matters  of  public  talk 
and  universal  notoriety.  His  attempt  to 
enter  public  life  was  seconded  by  the 
worthy  and  enlightened  electors  of  Sud- 
bury, who  sent  him  to  Parliament ; from 
whence,  however,  be  was  speedily  ejected 
on  petition,  the  borough  being-  soon  after- 
wards, mainly  in  consequence  of  proceed- 
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ings  at  that  election,  disfranchised.  For 
the  last  few  years  Mr.  Sombre  has  resided 
on  the  Continent,  to  escape  the  effects  of 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
his  case,  a decision  which  he  had  come 
over  to  petition  against  when  he  was  seized 
with  his  fatal  illness,  in  which  he  endured 
much  pain  with  great  fortitude.  He  was 
attended  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Dr. 
Holland,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins.  In 
consequence  of  his  death  in  a state  of 
lunacy,  his  money  in  the  funds,  railway 
shares,  and  other  property,  of  the  annual 
value  of  11,000/.,  will  become  divisible 
between  Captain  Troup  and  General  Sol- 
droli,  the  husbands  of  his  two  sisters,  who 
are  next  of  kin.  An  additional  sum,  pro- 
ducing 4000/.  a year,  will  also  fall  to  their 
families  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Dyce  Sombre. 


G.  B.  Thorneycroft,  Esa. 

April  28.  At  Chapel  House,  near  Wol- 
verhampton, in  his  60th  year,  George 
Benjamin  Thorneycroft,  esq.  a magistrate 
for  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire. 

Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  the  son  of  a 
working  man,  and  himself  educated  to  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Tipton,  Stafford- 
shire, August  20, 1791.  In  his  childhood 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Kirkstall 
Forge,  near  Leeds,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Beecroft,  Butler,  and  Co.  and  he  was  em- 
ployed there  until  about  the  18th  year  of 
his  age,  when  he  returned  with  his  father 
into  Staffordshire.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Messrs.  Addenbrook  and  Co.  at 
the  Moorcroft  Ironworks,  near  Bilston, 
and  resided  with  his  brother  for  several 
years  in  a humble  tenement  at  Moxley. 
He  was,  very  shortly  after  his  engagement, 
selected  on  account  of  his  ability,  probity, 
and  skill  as  a workman,  to  superintend 
part  of  his  employers’  works,  and  in  this 
confidential  post  he  continued  until  he  was 
about  26  years  old  ; he  then  commenced  a 
small  ironwork  at  Willenhall,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  year  1824,  when,  in  part- 
nership with  his  twin  brother,  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Thorneycroft,  he  established  the 
Shrubbery  Ironworks,  near  Wolverhamp- 
ton. In  its  earlier  years  the  “ make  ” of 
this  work  was  about  ten  tons  per  week ; 
its  present  produce  is  probably  not  less 
than  800  tons  weekly.  It  was  in  this 
work  that  the  energetic  and  eminently 
practical  character  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
found  scope.  With  his  position,  as  an 
independent  manufacturer,  his  views  be- 
came enlarged  ; an  opening  market  was 
before  him,  and  he  resolved  to  take  in  it  a 
prominent  place,  by  establishing  a high 
character  for  the  iron  furnished  at  his 
works,  combined  with  moderation  in  price. 


By  his  diligence  and  practical  knowledge 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  he  made  his  in- 
tention a reality.  His  skilful  and  prac- 
tised eye  often  saw  a fault  where  others, 
less  experienced,  saw  none;  his  know- 
ledge, too,  of  the  different  qualities  of  the 
various  ores,  and  of  their  necessary  com- 
binations, was  not  exceeded  by  the  most 
practised  workman  on  the  ground.  The 
consequence  was  the  realisation  of  a good 
fortune.  But  throughout  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft never  forgot  the  interest  of  the  work- 
men he  employed,  and  higher  wages  were 
generally  given  at  the  Shrubbery  Iron- 
works than  at  most  others.  Himself 
sprung  from  the  class  for  whom  his  spi- 
rited enterprise  created  extended  means  of 
employment,  he  was  not  more  familiar 
with  their  trials,  than  considerate  of  their 
claims. 

The  transition  into  public  life  was  na- 
tural, almost  inevitable.  He  was  often 
invited  to  become  a party  in  making  re- 
presentations to  Government  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  trade,  and  the  sound 
practical  views  which  it  became  his  duty 
to  impress  upon  men  in  authority  were 
presented  with  such  plain  straightforward 
arguments  as  to  be  irresistible. 

In  politics,  as  in  all  other  affairs,  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  was  candid  and  straightfor- 
ward. His  opinions  were  Conservative. 
He  valued  order ; believing,  and  truly, 
that  order  was  the  best  friend  of  the  in- 
dustrious working  man,  and  believing  also 
that  order  presented  the  only  safe  step- 
ping-stones for  the  humbler  classes  to 
comfort  and  eminence.  To  show  the  value 
attached  to  his  personal  character,  we  may 
mention  that,  although  he  took  no  active 
part  in  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Wolverhampton,  he  was  selected  to  be  its 
first  Mayor,  in  the  year  1849.  His  accession 
to  the  office  was  marked  by  a splendid  ex- 
hibition of  hospitality.  He  gave  to  the  Cor- 
poration its  silver-gilt  mace ; and,  better 
than  this,  he  marked  the  period  by  devoting 
the  interest  of  1000/.  to  be  given  for  ever, 
to  provide  blankets  for  the  poor.  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  was  also  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of  Stafford 
and  Salop,  and,  until  recently,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  magisterial  business  of 
the  town  and  district.  From  even  the 
suspicion  of  partiality  his  decisions  were 
uniformly  exempt ; and  they  were  always 
communicated  in  such  clear  though  often 
homely  terms,  that  even  losing  parties 
went  away  with  a good-humoured  convic- 
tion (after  one  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  apt 
expositions  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  case)  that  their  case  had  failed,  and 
that  the  judgment  demanded  their  acqui- 
escence. In  addressing  a popular  as- 
sembly, Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  peculiarly 
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powerful  and  felicitous.  His  matter  was 
well  selected  and  his  points  told,’’  while 
his  phraseology  was  thoroughly  simple  and 
unstrained.  His  appearance  at  an  assem- 
bly of  his  fellow-townsmen  was  the  enthu- 
siastic signal  for  the  proposal  of  some 
straightforward,  intelligible,  liberal  mea- 
sures; and  his  influence,  though  uniformly 
aimed  in  the  right  direction,  seldom  failed 
in  accomplishing  its  object. 

From  his  early  years  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
had  been  attached  to  the  Wesleyan  per- 
suasion ; yet  the  Established  Church  was 
an  especial  object  of  his  reverence  and  re- 
gard ; and  his  gifts  to  it,  and  his  exertions 
in  its  behalf,  often  brought  him  promi- 
nently before  the  public.  His  appeals 
at  charitable  meetings  were  ever  highly 
effective  and  successful.  He  was  equally 
sensible  of  the  abstract  worthlessness  of 
riches  in  all  the  great  emergencies  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  yet  alive  to  the  relative 
duties  involved  in  their  possession.  The 
generous  hospitalities  that  distinguished 
alike  his  official  inaugurations,  and  his  do- 
mestic hearth,  were  an  exemplary  model 
to  the  public,  and  to  the  private  man  of 
substance.  But  his  munificent  contribu- 
tions were  not  devoted  to  the  follies  and 
expensive  triflings  of  fashionable  life,  but 
to  the  religious  institutes,  to  the  charitable 
endowments,  and  the  general  ameliora- 
tions of  our  social  system.  Yet  the  inge- 
nuous  fear  of  having  damaged  the  Chris- 
tian character,  and  done  mischief  to  his 
own  soul,  by  suffering  himself  to  be  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  business,  excite- 
ments, factions,  and  associations  of  the 
world,  led  him  to  frequent  self-abasement 
and  secret  sorrow  and  confession  before 
God.  Under  a naturally  robust  and  em- 
phatic manner,  he  concealed  a peculiar  sen- 
sitiveness to  sacred  and  devout  impressions. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
was  dreadfully  scalded  by  the  explosion  of 
a boiler  at  his  works  at  Willenhall.  From 
the  effects  of  the  accident,  which  confined 
him  to  his  house  for  about  nine  months, 
he  never  completely  recovered.  Other- 
wise his  constitution  was  vigorous,  and  in 
person  he  exceeded  the  common  size. 

His  funeral  was  solemnly  observed 
throughout  the  town  of  Wolverhampton. 
The  procession  to  the  cemetery  was  led  by 
the  corporation  of  the  borough,  the  board 
of  guardians,  and  many  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  hearse  was  preceded 
by  five  coaches  containing  the  clergymen, 
the  pall  bearers  and  bearers;  and  followed 
by  three  others  containing  the  mourners. 
The  bearers  of  the  pall  were,  John  Barker, 
esq.  sheriff  of  the  county,  Joseph  Walker, 
esq.  the  mayor  of  Wolverhampton,  John 
Perks,  esq.  Michael  Graizebrook,  esq. 
James  Baird,  esq.  M.P.  (a  distinguished 


representative  of  the  Scotch  iron  trade), 
Thomas  Perry,  esq.  George  Beecroft,  esq. 
and  J.  A.  Fullarton,  esq.  The  principal 
mourners  were,  Thomas  Thorneycroft, 
esq.  (son  of  the  deceased),  John  Hartley, 
esq.  Charles  Corser,  esq.  and  Charles 
Perry,  esq.  (his  sons-in-law),  T.  T.  Kes- 
teven,  esq.  and  Edward  Thorneycroft,  esq. 
Then  followed  the  private  carriages  of  the 
deceased  and  his  friends;  and  the  whole 
cavalcade  was  closed  by  nearly  a thousand 
of  the  deceased’s  workmen,  walking  by 
three  and  three.  “ As  I looked  (remarks 
Mr.  Owen*)  with  the  deepest  interest  on 
that  multitude  of  workmen,  clad  in  the 
decent  garb  of  mourning — fine,  sturdy, 
intelligent-looking  set  of  men  as  they 
were — I could  not  help  feeling  that  they 
were  the  hands  and  sinews  and  muscles 
who  had  created  the  wealth  of  the  master 
capitalist  ; but  his  was  the  mind  that, 
like  an  engineer,  directed  all  that  living 
machinery,  and  socially  created  its  mighty 
powers  of  production  !” 

The  humbleness  of  his  origin,  connected 
with  the  height  of  his  ultimate  elevation, 
spread  the  applicable  value  of  his  example 
over  a larger  surface  of  society  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  many  men  to  influence. 
He  taught  both  “ how  to  be  abased  and 
howto  abound” — the  mechanic  and  the 
merchant  alike  learn  from  his  precedent 
both  how  to  earn  and  how  to  spend  the 
honourable  wage  of  industry.  Such  a 
man’s  biography  is  an  illustration  of  the 
commonwealth  of  which  he  was  a citizen, 
that  insists  upon  no  caste  except  that  of 
its  citizens’  choice,  nor  imposes  a check 
to  individual  progress  except  that  of  per- 
sonal fault  or  misfortune. 

Mr.  Thorneycroft  has  left  a widow,  one 
son  (who  is  Captain  of  the  Wolverhamp- 
ton troop  of  Yeomanry),  and  four  daugh- 
ters, three  of  whom  are  married  to  the 
gentlemen  above  named.  Mr.  Hartley 
was  his  partner  in  business,  as  were  also 
Mr.  Perks  and  Mr.  Kesteven. 


George  Rush,  Esq. 

May  10.  Aged  66,  George  Rush,  esq. 
of  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  and  Farthinghoe 
Lodge,  Northamptonshire,  a magistrate 
and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Essex. 


* A Sermon  preached  at  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Wolverhampton,  before  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  on  Sunday,  May 
4th,  1851,  on  the  Death  of  the  late  G.  B. 
Thorneycroft,  esq.  together  with  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  Me- 
moir of  the  deceased,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Owen,  M.A.  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bilston. 
8vo. — The  present  article  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  several  portions  of  this 
pamphlet. 
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Mr.  Rush  was  born  on  the  29th  April, 
1785;  and  was  the  only  son  of  George 
Rush,  esq.  of  Farthinghoe,  (who  died  in 
1803,)  by  Kitty,  daughter  of  William 
Heath,  esq.  of  Stanstead  Mountfitchet  in 
Essex.  He  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of 
Northamptonshire  in  1813. 

Mr.  Rush  married  in  1810  Clarissa, 
fourth  daughter  of  his  cousin-german  Sir 
William  Beaumaris  Rush,  of  Wimbledon, 
CO.  Surrey,  Knt.  and  sister  to  the  wives  of 
Mr.  Basil  Montagu  and  of  Dr.  Clarke 
the  traveller.  By  that  lady  he  had  issue 
three  sons  and  five  daughters  : 1.  George 
William  Rush,  esq.  ; 2.  Clarissa  ; 3.  Ar- 
thur-Heath  ; 4.  Angelica:  5.  Maria-The- 
resa,  married  in  1843  to  James  Arthur 
Taylor,  esq.  M.P.  for  East  Worcestershire; 
6.  Alfred;  7.  Ellen-Charlotte,  married  in 
1846  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Bennet  Wrot- 
tesley,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Wrottesley  ; and  8.  Emily. 


H.  Sr.  George  Tucker,  Esq. 

June  14.  In  Upper  Portland  Place,  in 
his  80th  year,  Henry  St.  George  Tucker, 
esq.  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  born  in  Feb.  1771,  at 
Bermuda,  in  which  island  his  father  was 
for  a long  time  President  of  the  Council 
and  acting  Governor.  He  proceeded  to 
India  at  a very  early  age,  as  it  appears 
from  his  own  statement,  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
sat  in  1832,  that  he  was  in  South  Behar 
as  early  as  1787,  when  he  was  not  more 
than  16  years  of  age.  During  the  years 
1788  and  1789,  he  resided  chiefly  in  the 
district  of  Rajashahy.  In  1790  he  be- 
came secretary  to  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  his  rank  as  a writer  bearing 
date  June  24,  1791.  From  the  period  of 
his  being  first  employed  he  passed  through 
a variety  of  offices  more  or  less  important 
until,  in  1799,  he  obtained  that  of  secre- 
tary in  the  revenue  and  judicial  depart- 
ment. In  proposing  Mr.  Tucker  for  this 
appointment  the  Governor-General,  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  recorded  his  opinion 
that  it  was  one  “ for  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarly qualified  ; ” and  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  also  appears  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  selected  to  succeed 
Sir  George  Barlow,  who  had  established 
a very  high  reputation  in  the  department. 
Distinguished  merit  was  admitted  in  this 
instance  to  supply  the  want  of  long  stand- 
ing in  the  service  ; for  that  of  Mr.  Tucker 
was  not  sufficient  to  allov/  of  his  drawing 
the  full  salary  of  the  office  to  which  he 
was  appointed. 

In  1801  he  was  nominated  to  the  very 


arduous  and  important  post  of  Accountant- 
General,  which,  from  a regard  to  the 
public  interests,  he  was  induced  to  accept 
at  a sacrifice  of  nearly  half  his  previous 
salary. 

In  1804  he  became  a partner  in  the 
house  of  Cockerell  and  Co.  receiving  on 
his  relinquishment  of  the  office  of  Ac- 
countant-General a high  testimony  of  the 
sense  entertained  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  of  his  services  during  what  is 
described  in  the  record  as  “ a crisis  of 
considerable  difficulty.’  ’ After  a very  brief 
experience  of  commercial  pursuits,  he  re- 
turned to  the  public  service,  with  which 
he  remained  connected  through  the  entire 
residue  of  his  Indian  career.  As  soon  as 
he  had  determined  to  abandon  the  occupa- 
tion which  for  a short  time  had  deprived 
the  Government  of  his  great  financial 
abilities,  he  was  restored  to  his  former 
office  of  Accountant-General,  the  re-ap- 
pointment  being  recorded  in  very  laudatory 
terms.  Subsequently  he  was  called  to  the 
discharge  of  many  important  duties,  some 
in  the  regular  course  of  official  routine, 
some  of  special  character. 

In  1807  he  w'^as  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  introducing  the  per- 
manent settlement  into  the  ceded  and  con- 
quered provinces.  Though  a w^arm  advo- 
cate of  the  principles  of  that  settlement, 
his  observations  convinced  him  that  the 
provinces  into  which  he  and  his  colleagnes 
were  deputed  to  introduce  it  were  not 
ripe  for  the  purpose.  These  views  of  the 
commissioners  were  laid  before  the  govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  more  distinguished 
members  did  not  concur  in  them  ; but  the 
event  attested  the  soundness  of  the  judg- 
ment formed  by  Mr.  Tucker. 

In  1811  Mr.  Tucker  arrived  in  England, 
being  compelled  to  quit  India  by  the  state 
of  his  health.  The  government  in  an- 
nouncing his  departure  bore  the  strongest 
testimony  to  his  merits,  and  recommended 
him  in  the  warmest  terms  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, who  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year  of  his  arrival  resolved  on  presenting 
to  him,  as  a token  of  their  approbation, 
50,000  sicca  rupees  (about  5,000/.)  which 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  his  agents  in 
Bengal. 

Mr.  Tucker,  in  1812,  returned  to  India, 
but  finally  quitted  it  in  1815.  His  leisure 
was  devoted  to  maturing  and  arranging 
the  results  of  his  long  Indian  experience, 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  elegant  pursuits 
of  literature,  and  to  preparation  for  the 
attainment  of  a place  in  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  to 
which  distinguished  position  his  cultivated 
talents  and  widely  extended  information 
justly  entitled  him. 
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In  April  1826  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Court,  and  thenceforward  his  time 
and  energy  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  of  that 
office.  By  his  colleagues  his  opinion  on 
all  difficult  subjects  was  studiously  sought 
and  highly  respected  ; while  in  the  general 
courts  of  the  company  his  addresses  were 
listened  to  with  deep  attention,  and  never 
failed  of  producing  a powerful  effect.  His 
information  on  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs  was  most 
extensive,  and  on  questions  of  revenue 
and  finance  he  was  regarded  as  a peculiarly 
high  authority.  He  was  ever  the  strenu- 
ous supporter  of  generous  and  liberal 
measures  towards  the  princes  and  chiefs  of 
India,  and  foremost  in  maintaining  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  natives  gene- 
rally. In  1833  he  was  elected  Deputy- 
Chairman,  and  in  the  following  year 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
A few  years  later  the  honourable  distinc- 
tion was  repeated ; he  again  filled  the 
office  of  Deputy-Chairman  in  the  official 
year  1846-47,  and  that  of  Chairman  in 
1847-48.  He  returned  to  the  active  exer- 
cise of  his  duties  as  a Director  in  April, 
1851,  after  the  usual  quadrennial  year  of 
absence.  His  health  was  then  obviously 
declining,  but  the  vigour  of  his  faculties 
was  in  no  degree  impaired.  In  private  life 
Mr.  Tucker  was  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
him  : spotless  integrity  and  unostentatious 
benevolence  were  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  his  character  ; warm  and  ardent 
in  his  feelings  and  kind  and  candid  in  his 
manner,  he  was  the  stanch  friend  of  many 
■ — the  enemy  of  none. — Times. 


Sir  G.  S.  Gibbes,  M.D. 

June  23.  At  Sidmouth,  aged  80,  Sir 
George  Smith  Gibbes,  Knt.  M.D.  a Fel- 
low of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  of 
the  Royal  and  Linneean  Societies,  and  a 
magistrate  for  Somersetshire. 

Dr.  Gibbes  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  Gibbes,  D.D.  Rector  of  Woodbo- 
rough,  Wilts.  He  entered  the  university 
of  Oxford  as  a member  of  Exeter  college, 
and  graduated  B.A.  Feb.  17, 1792  ; having 
been  elected  a Fellow  of  Magdalene  col- 
lege, he  proceeded  M.A.  May  21,  1795; 
and  afterwards  determining  for  medicine, 
took  the  degree  of  M.B.  April  6,  1796; 
and  that  of  M.D.  April  11,  1799. 

He  practised  for  many  years  in  Bath, 
where  he  was  Physician  to  the  City  Dis- 
pensary, and  a member  of  the  corporation, 
from  which  he  retired  in  Jan.  1834.  He 
was  appointed  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  was  knighted  by 
King  George  the  Fourth  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1820. 
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Having  relinquished  his  practice  at  Bath, 
he  latterly  resided  at  Cheltenham. 

He  was  the  author  of  a paper  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  1794,  on  the 
conversion  of  animal  muscle  into  a sub- 
stance much  resembling  spermaceti;  also 
of  “ A few  Observations  on  the  component 
parts  of  Animal  Matters,  and  their  con- 
version into  a substance  resembling  Sper- 
maceti,’’ published  at  Bath,  1796;  A 
Treatise  on  the  Bath  Waters,  1800;  A 
Second  Treatise  on  Bath  Waters,  1803; 
and  of  some  other  papers  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Linnsean  Society,  in  Nichol- 
son’s, Tilloch’s,  and  various  medical 
journals. 

He  married  twice  ; his  first  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Sealey,  esq.  of  Bridg- 
water and  Castlehill  House,  Nether  Stowey, 
died  in  1822  ; and  Sir  George  married  se- 
condly, in  1826,  Marianne,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  Thomas  Chapman,  of  the  23d 
regiment. 


James  Kennedy,  Esq.  M.D. 

May  9.  In  Great  Russell-street,  Blooms- 
bury, aged  66,  James  Kennedy,  esq.  M.D. 
of  the  Grove,  Woodhouse,  near  Lough- 
borough, Physician  to  tlie  Loughborough 
Dispensary. 

Dr.  Kennedy  was  a native  of  Scotland, 
and  a member  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, where  he  graduated  as  M.D.  in 
1813.  Some  years  after  this  he  was  induced 
to  settle  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  on  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Mammatt,  the  agent  of 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  who  was  then 
anxious  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
medicinal  baths  at  that  place.  In  1842 
he  removed  to  Woodhouse,  where  he  lived 
retired  from  practice,  except  that  he  acted 
gratuitously  as  the  visiting  physician  of  the 
Loughborough  Dispensary,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  give  his  assistance  to  his 
poor  neighbours.  But  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  an  extensive 
bibliographical  work,  no  less  than  a cata- 
logue raisonne  of  all  the  medical  treatises 
published  in  this  country  before  the  year 
1800 ; accompanied  by  concise  biographies 
of  their  authors.  He  had  recently  made 
arrangements  to  edit  this  work  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Sydenham  Society,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  it  should  occupy  four 
octavo  volumes.  He  was  on  a visit  to 
London  in  order  to  complete  his  manu- 
script of  the  first  volume  by  consulting 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
had  just  put  the  first  sheet  into  the 
printer’s  hands,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  his  fatal  illness.  It  is  hoped  that  his 
materials  are  in  such  a state  that  the 
Society  will  be  able  to  complete  the  work 
under  other  editorship. 

Besides  an  essay  on  the  waters  of  Ashby 
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de  la  Zouche,  and  various  practical  and 
critical  communications  to  the  Medical 
Journals  of  the  day,  and  others  occasion- 
ally to  our  own  Magazine,  Dr.  Kennedy 
was  the  author  of — 

A Dissertation  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Pathology,  of  the  Human 
Tongue.  1813. 

A Lecture  on  Asiatic  Cholera.  1822. 

A Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Chil- 
dren in  Health  and  Disease.  1825. 

Examination  of  Waite’s  Anti-Phreno- 
logy. 1831. 

Dr.  Kennedy  was  a very  learned,  skil- 
ful, and  benevolent  physician,  and  most 
honourable  and  exemplary  in  all  his  social 
relations.  Extremely  simple  and  unaf- 
fected in  his  manners,  and  retaining  to  the 
last,  in  a marked  degree,  ‘ ‘ the  accents  of 
the  mountain-tongue,”  he  was  a charming 
companion  as  well  as  a most  amiable  man, 
and  will  be  long  remembered  by  his  nu- 
merous friends  with  the  kindliest  feelings. 

Dr.  Kennedy  was  twice  married,  first 
to  Miss  Thompson,  sister  to  the  secretary 
of  the  late  Marquess  of  Hastings  ; and 
secondly  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Hawkes,  esq.  of  Norton  Hall, 
Staffordshire.  This  latter  lady  survives 
him.  He  had  no  children  by  either 
marriage. 

He  has  left  a large  library,  which  con- 
tains many  valuable  foreign  works  on 
medicine  and  the  kindred  sciences,  as  well 
as  a numerous  collection  of  English 
writers  : it  will  probably  be  brought  to 
public  auction  in  London. 


James  Mackness,  M.D. 

Feb.  8.  At  Hastings,  in  his  47th  year, 
James  Mackness,  M.D.  Licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hastings  Dis- 
pensary. 

Dr.  Mackness  was  a native  of  North- 
amptonshire, and  graduated  M.D.  at  St. 
Andrew’s  1840,  London  1843. 

He  was  formerly  settled  in  Northampton, 
where  he  attained  a considerable  practice, 
and  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
which  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
that  town.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  North- 
ampton from  the  failure  of  his  health ; 
and,  having  settled  in  Hastings  about  ten 
years  ago,  had  gradually  acquired  a leading 
practice  in  that  place,  notwithstanding  the 
physical  infirmities  against  which  he  had 
to  contend. 

He  published  in  1842  an  essay  on  the 
Climate  of  Hastings,  with  directions  for 
the  choice  of  residence,  &c.  of  which  there 
has  been  a second  edition. 

In  1846  he  published  “The  Moral 
Aspects  of  Medical  Life,”  a work  which  is 


in  every  respect  the  most  elevated  code  of 
medical  ethics  extant.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  Akesios  of  Prof.  K.  F.  H.  Marx,  first 
published  in  1844  at  Gottingen.  The  de- 
sign of  this  work  was  “ to  discuss  weighty 
points  in  the  healing  art  as  it  now  exists 
and  it  is  arranged  in  twelve  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  deceased  members  of  the  me- 
dical profession,  the  subject  of  each  letter 
being  selected  with  reference  to  certain 
passages  in  their  character  or  history.  Dr. 
Mackness  prefixed  to  each  letter  a memoir 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
namely  Stieglitz,  Apono,  Cheyne,  Halle, 
James  Gregory,  Thaer,  Lettsom,  Tulpius, 
Pinel,  Mead,  Desgenettes,  andBoerhaave; 
and  appended  his  own  remarks  to  each 
letter,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
was  his  own. 

In  1848  he  published  an  essay  on  the 
“ Dysphonia  Clericorum  ; or,  the  Clergy- 
man’s Sore-throat;”  and  he  was  also  the 
author  of  an  elaborate  essay  on  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  in  Baxter’s  Library  of 
Agriculture,  published  in  1846. 

The  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Mackness 
was  held  by  his  professional  brethren  is 
recorded  in  the  fact  that,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association,  at 
Worcester,  in  August  1849,  he  was  no- 
minated, with  Dr.  Greenhill,  of  Oxford, 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  his 
profession,  to  prepare  a code  of  Medical 
Ethics.  In  the  following  year,  he  was 
selected  to  write  a Monograph  of  the  Me- 
dical Topography  and  Geology  of  Sussex. 
Few  were  so  well  qualified  as  he  for  these 
tasks, — the  non-completion  of  which  are 
not  the  least  of  the  losses  that  society  and 
the  faculty  have  to  count  by  his  untimely 
death. 

Dr,  Mackness  has  left  a widow,  but  no 
children.  Two  nephews  and  a niece  whom 
he  had  partially  adopted,  and  with  whose 
education  he  had  charged  himself,  have 
great  reason  to  deplore  their  irreparable 
loss.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  practice  at 
Hastings  by  Dr.  Greenhill,  late  of  Oxford. 

His  body  was  interred  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  Mary's  at  Hastings,  attended 
by  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council,  and  many 
other  friends.  A number  of  friends  and 
patients  have  subscribed  to  erect  a hand- 
some tomb  to  his  memory. 

We  are  informed  that  an  extended 
memoir  of  Dr.  Mackness  is  in  preparation 
from  the  pen  of  his  intimate  friend  Miss 
Howard,  the  author  of  “ Brampton  Rec- 
tory ” and  other  valuable  literary  produc- 
tions ; and  that  it  will  appear  very  shortly. 


Mrs.  Forbes. 

May  15.  In  Old  Burlington-street,  in 
her  65th  year,  Eliza-Mary,  wife  of  John 
Forbes,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
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She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Burgh,  esq.  of  Calcutta,  where  she  was 
born  in  the  year  1786.  Her  immediate 
ancestors  were  possessors  of  the  famous 
Hafod  estate  in  Wales,  and  were  a near 
branch  of  the  Clanricarde  family.  Two 
of  her  brothers  served  for  many  years  in 
the  Indian  army,  and  died  respectively 
of  the  rank  of  General  and  Major,  several 
years  before  their  sister.  Two  sisters 
survive  her. 

She  was  married  to  Dr.  Forbes  in  the 
year  1819 ; and  gave  birth  to  a son,  her 
only  child,  who,  together  with  her  husband, 
survives  her.  The  following  inscription 
on  a tablet  erected  to  her  memory  in  the 
cemetery  at  Kensal  Green  gives,  we  be- 
lieve, a very  just  character  of  this  most 
benevolent  woman:  but  her  best  record 
is  in  the  mournful  memories  of  the  poor, 
to  whose  support,  relief,  and  comfort,  her 
best  energies  were  ever  devoted  : 

In  the  vaults  beneath  are  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  Eliza  Mary  Forbes,  wife  of  John 
Forbes,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  to  the  Queen’s 
Household:  After  years  of  severe  suffering, 
born  with  rare  fortitude  and  resignation,  she 
departed  this  life  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1851, 
in  the , sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Earnest, 
active,  practical,  charitable,  compassionate, 
pious,  habitually  exercising,  to  the  extent  of 
her  power,  every  Christian  virtue,  she  lived 
and  died  a pattern  of  womanly  excellence. 


Mrs.  Sheridan. 

June  9.  At  the  house  of  her  daughter 
Lady  Dufferin  and  Claneboye,  39,  Gros- 
venor-place,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, esq. 

She  was  the  second  daughter  of  John 
Callander,  esq.  of  Craigforth,  co.  Stirling, 
and  Ardkinglas,  co.  Argyll  (in  virtue  of 
which  latter  property  he  took  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Campbell),  by  his  third 
wife  Lady  Elizabeth  Helena  Macdonnell, 
daughter  of  Alexander  fifth  Earl  of  An- 
trim. Her  younger  sister  is  the  wife  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  of 
Nether^,  Bart.  She  was  married  in  1806 
to  Thomas  Sheridan,  esq.  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the 
distinguished  wit  and  statesman  ; and  was 
left  a widow  on  the  12th  Sept.  1817,  Mr. 
Sheridan  then  dying  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  he  was  Colonial  Paymaster 
(see  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  lxxxvii.  p.  471.) 

Mrs.  Sheridan  was  the  author  of  Car- 
well,  a very  striking  story  illustrating  the 
inequalities  of  punishment  in  the  laws 
against  forgery.  In  a later  novel.  Aims 
and  Ends,  the  same  feminine  and  truthful 
spirit  showed  itself  in  lighter  scenes  of 
social  life,  observing  keenly,  and  satirising 
kindly. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  wrote  always  with  ease, 
unaffectedness,  and  good  breeding,  her 
books  everywhere  giving  evidence  of  the 


place  she  might  have  taken  in  society,  if 
she  had  not  rather  desired  to  refrain  from 
mingling  with  it,  and  to  keep  herself  com- 
paratively unknown.  After  her  husband’s 
early  death  she  had  devoted  herself  in  re- 
tirement to  the  education  of  her  orphan 
children  ; when  she  re-appeared  in  society 
it  seemed  to  be  solely  for  the  sake  of  her 
daughters,  on  whose  marriages  she  again 
withdrew  from  it ; and  to  none  of  her 
writings  did  she  ever  attach  her  name. 
Into  the  private  sphere  where  her  virtues 
freely  displayed  themselves,  and  her 
patient  yet  energetic  life  was  spent,  it  is 
not  permitted  us  to  enter  ; but  we  could 
not  pass  without  this  brief  record  what 
we  know  to  have  been  a life  as  much 
marked  by  earnestness,  energy,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  as  by  those  qualities  of  wit  and 
genius  which  are  for  ever  associated  with 
the  name  of  Sheridan. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  had  four  sons,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  esq.  now  M.P.  for 
Shaftesbury  ; Thomas-Berkeley,  R.N. 
killed  by  an  accidental  fall  on  board 
H.  M.  S.  Diamond  in  1826  ; Francis- 
Cymric,  Treasurer  of  the  Mauritius,  who 
died  there  in  1842  (having  been  previously 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  in 
Jamaica)  ; and  Charles- Kinnaird,  in  the 
diplomatic  service  ; and  three  daughters, 
Helen- Selina,  married  in  1825  to  Lord 
Dufferin  and  Claneboye,  and  mother  of  the 
present  Lord ; Caroline-Elizabeth-Sarah, 
married  in  1827  to  the  Hon.  George 
Chappie  Norton,  Recorder  of  Guildford, 
brother  and  heir  presumptive  to  Lord 
Grantley  ; and  Jane-Georgiana,  married 
in  1830  to  Lord  Seymour,  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  As 
both  the  latter  as  well  as  their  elder 
brother  have  numerous  families,  the  blood 
of  the  great  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
bids  fair,  through  various  channels,  to  be 
widely  spread  among  our  nobility. 


Mrs.  Atthill. 

July  2,  1848.  At  Middleham,  York- 
shire, Caroline-Amelia,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Atthill,  M.A.  Sub-Dean  of  Mid- 
dleham ; better  known  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Miss  Halsted. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Halsted,  esq.  Capt.  R.N.  and  niece  to  that 
distinguished  naval  officer  the  late  Adm. 
Sir  William  Lawrence  Halsted,  G.C.B. 

Miss  Halsted  was  the  author  of  two 
pleasing  works  for  young  persons  : one  of 
which  was  The  Little  Botanist.  1835. 
16mo.  In  two  parts ; with  illustrations 
drawn  and  engraved  by  J.  D.  Sowerby, 
from  sketches  by  the  authoress.  The 
other  was  entitled  “ Investigation,  or 
Travels  in  the  Boudoir.’'  1837.  12mo. 

In  1838  Miss  Halsted  obtained  the  an- 
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nual  prize  of  ten  guineas  given  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Copeland  in  connection  with 
the  restoration  of  the  venerable  hall  of  Sir 
John  Crosby  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  commemoration  of  Sir  Thomas  Gre- 
sham. The  subject  was  an  historical  me- 
moir of  the  life  of  Margaret  Beaufort, 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother 
of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.  She  also 
gained  the  same  prize  in  the  following 
year,  the  subject  being  “ The  Obligations 
of  Literature  to  the  Mothers  of  England.” 
Both  these  essays  were  printed  and  pub- 
lished. (See  our  vols.  x.  p.  306,  xti. 
p.  515) 

Miss  Halsted  afterwards  devoted  herself 
with  much  assiduity  to  the  collection  of 
materials  on  the  history  of  King  Ri- 
chard III.  The  results  were  published 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Life  of  King 
Richard  the  Third  as  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  King  of  England.”  1844.  8vo.  This 
work  evinced  considerable  research;  but, 
like  those  of  our  more  celebrated  female 
historian  Miss  Strickland,  was  sadly  de- 
ficient in  discrimination  and  a true  appre- 
ciation of  authorities  (see  it  reviewed  in 
our  vol.  XXII.  273,  377).  She  also  made 
several  contributions  to  various  periodi- 
cals. 

Miss  Halsted’s  marriage  took  place  in 
May,  1847,  and  her  death  ensued  within 
thirteen  months  after. 


Richard  Phillips,  F.R.S. 

May  11.  At  Camberwell,  in  his  75th 
year,  Richard  Phillips,  F.R.S.  Curator  of 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

Mr.  Phillips’s  career  has  been  a busy 
one.  He  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  world  by  the  publication,  in 
1805,  of  ” Analyses  of  the  Bath  Waters ; ” 
and  this  was  followed  by  analyses  of  our 
mineral  waters  generally,  and  of  minerals 
of  a rare  kind ; these  were  published  in 
the  ” Annals  of  Philosophy.”  In  1817 
he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
at  the  London  Hospital ; and  he  was  en- 
gaged to  deliver  several  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  London  Institution.  About  this 
period  he  was  also  appointed,  by  Govern- 
ment, Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Military  College,  Sandhurst ; and  became 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  Grainger’s 
School  of  Medicine,  in  Southwark.  In 
1821  Mr.  Phillips  became  sole  editor  of 
the  “ Annals  of  Philosophy,”  subsequently 
united  to  the  ” Philosophical  Magazine.” 

In  1822  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  published  a paper  in 
the  “ Philosophical  Transactions,”  in 
which  his  name  was  honourably  accociated 
with  that  of  Dr.  Faraday  ; and  he  always 
felt  much  pride  in  having  been  the  first 
13 


to  introduce  that  distinguished  philoso- 
pher to  the  Society. 

In  1824  Mr.  Phillips  published  his 
first  translation  of  the  “ Pharmacopoeia 
Londinensis  ; and  from  the  celebrity 
which  he  gained  as  a pharmaceutical 
chemist,  he  was  consulted  by  the  College 
of  Physicians  with  respect  to  the  chemical 
preparations  of  the  edition  issued  by  that 
body  in  1836.  From  that  time  he  has 
always  aided  in  the  formation  of  this  text- 
book of  the  medical  world,  and  the  im- 
provement in  all  its  scientific  parts  is 
mainly  due  to  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
work.  For  the  last  twelve  months  he  had 
been  engaged  in  experiments  for  the  Col- 
lege, and  his  final  employment  was  that  of 
a new  translation  to  accompany  the  next 
issue  of  the  Pharmacopeia,  which  may 
shortly  be  expected. 

In  1839  Mr.  Phillips  was  appointed 
chemist  and  curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  then  established  in 
Craig’s  Court ; and  within  a few  days  of 
his  death  he  was  busily  engaged  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  public  opening 
of  the  new  Museum  in  Piccadilly.  Richard 
Phillips  was  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  Geological  Society.  He  was  for 
many  years  a member  of  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  President  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
Scattered  through  the  ” Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,”  and  the  pages  of  the 
” Philosophical  Magazine,”  will  be  found 
his  numerous  contributions  to  science  ; 
and  all  the  chemical  articles  of  the 
” Penny  Cyclopsedia”  are  from  his  pen. 
He  has  departed  after  a long  and  busy 
life,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  criticisms  were  often 
severe,  but  it  was  always  the  severity  of 
truth.  They  were  dictated  by  a desire  to 
expose  the  pretentions  of  ignorance,  and 
were  an  honour  to  superior  genius.  His 
body  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Norwood,  followed  by  most  of  his  scientific 
Literary  Gazette, 


D.  M.  Moir,  Esq. 

July  6.  At  Dumfries,  aged  53,  David 
Macbeth  Moir,  esq.  surgeon  at  Mussel- 
burgh, the  Delta  of  Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine. 

Dr.  Moir  was  born  at  Musselburgh,  in 
Jan.  1798.  From  the  schools  of  his  na- 
tive town,  he  passed  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  pursued  his  medical 
studies  with  diligence  and  success.  Having- 
received  the  diploma  of  a surgeon,  he 
established  himself  in  that  capacity  at 
Musselburgh,  devoting  himself  to  his  pro- 
fession with  a measure  of  assiduity  that 
was  in  no  long  time  crowned  with  ample 
success.  He  acquired  a very  extensive 
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practice,  the  limits  of  which  continued  to 
enlarge  until,  the  burden  becoming  too 
great  for  him,  he  latterly  found  an  as- 
sociate in  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Thomas  R. 
Scott. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  year 
1817 — when  he  was  a youth  of  nineteen — 
that  Dr.  Moir  committed  his  first  verses 
to  the  press,  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh  Magaziue.  We  believe  that 
they  were  without  signature,  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  now  to  identify  them,  or  such 
other  pieces  as  he  did  not  afterwards  re- 
claim. The  earliest  poem — that  of  Emma, 
subsequently  named  Sir  Ethelred —which 
bears  the  subscription  of  Delta  appeared 
in  the  magazine  for  Jan.  1820  ; but  a 
notice  to  correspondents  in  Nov.  1819 — 
inviting  Delta  to  favour  the  editor  with 
“a  prose  article” — shows  that  he  had 
already  made  himself  a welcome  con- 
tributor. From  Dr.  Moir’s  neglect  to 
distinguish  his  youthful  compositions  by 
any  mark,  some  of  them  were  assigned  to 
other  writers.  The  late  Mrs.  Brunton, 
the  author  of  Self-Control,  was  so  much 
struck  with  his  stanzas,  beginning, 

“ When  thou  at  even-tide  art  roaming 
Along  the  elm-o’ershadowed  walk. 

Where  fast  the  eddying  stream  is  foaming, 
And  falling  down— a cataract 

published  without  note  or  name  in  Con- 
stable’s Edinburgh  Magazine  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1817~that  she  transcribed 
them  with  her  own  hand,  and  the  tran- 
script being  found  in  her  work-box  after 
her  death,  they  were  published  as  her 
composition  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  her 
posthumous  tale  of  Emmeline. 

Having  once  established  his  place  in 
Blackwood,  under  the  signature  of  Delta, 
Mr.  Moir  continued,  during  the  long 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  to  enrich 
its  pages  with  a series  of  poems,  which 
would  be  remarkable  were  it  for  nothing 
but  the  profusion  with  which  they  were 
poured  forth.  But  they  possessed  many 
and  high  qualities— a great  command  of 
language  and  numbers,  a delicate  and 
graceful  fancy,  and  a sweet,  pure  vein  of 
tenderness  and  pathos.  These  character- 
istics are  displayed,  with  scarcely  one  ex- 
ception, through  the  whole  series  of  his 
compositions — the  last  of  which.  The  La- 
ment of  Selim,  left  his  hand  little  more 
than  a fortnight  before  his  death.  It  is 
published  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for 
this  month  ; and  to  some  readers  its  me- 
lancholy refrain  may  now  sound  pro- 
phetic— 

“And  thou  art  not--l  look  around, 

But  thop  art  nowhere  to  he  found ! 

I listen  vainly  for  thy  foot — 

I listen,  but  thy  voice  is  mute  1 ” 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


A selection  of  Delta’s  contributions 
to  Blackwood  may,  probably,  yet  see 
the  light;  altogether  they  would  fill  seve- 
ral volumes  besides  the  two  which  were 
published  during  his  lifetime — The  Le- 
gend of  Genevieve,  with  other  Tales  and 
Poems,  in  1825  ; and  his  Domestic 
Verses,  in  1843.  The  first  of  these 
works  has  been  very  happily  characterised 
by  the  distinguished  critic  who  was  so 
long  the  presiding  genius  of  the  miscellany 
in  which  many  of  the  poems  were  first 
given  to  the  world.  “ Delta,”  wrote  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  “has  produced  many  ori- 
ginal pieces,  which  will  possess  a perma- 
nent place  in  the  poetry  of  Scotland. 
Delicacy  and  grace  characterise  his  happi- 
est compositions;  some  of  them  are  beau- 
tiful, in  a cheerful  spirit  that  has  only  to 
look  on  nature  to  be  happy  ; and  others 
breathe  the  simplest  and  purest  pathos. 
His  scenery,  whether  sea-coast  or  inland, 
is  always  truly  Scotish;  and,  at  times,  his 
pen  drops  touches  of  light  on  minute  sub- 
jects, that  till  then  had  slumbered  in  the 
shade,  but  now  ‘ shine  well  where  they 
stand  ’ or  lie,  as  component  and  character- 
istic parts  of  our  lowland  landscapes.” 
The  Domestic  Verses  were  not  at  first 
meant  to  meet  the  general  eye,  but  a few 
copies  having  been  printed  for  circulation 
among  friends,  they  called  forth  so  much 
praise,  that  the  author  was  prevailed  upon 
to  make  them  public.  Among  the  emi- 
nent men  of  letters  whose  approbation 
was  bestowed  upon  the  volume  in  its  un- 
published form,  was  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey. 
“ I cannot,”  he  wrote  to  the  author,  “ re- 
sist the  impulse  of  thanking  you  with  all 
my  heart,  for  the  deep  gratification  you 
have  afforded  me,  and  the  soothing  and  I 
hope  ‘bettering’  emotions  which  you  have 
excited.  I am  sure  that  what  you  have 
written  is  more  genuine  pathos  than  any- 
thing almost  I have  ever  read  in  verse, 
and  is  so  tender  and  true,  so  sweet  and 
natural,  as  to  make  all  lower  recommend- 
ations indifferent.”  It  were  easy  to  accu- 
mulate testimonies,  not  less  cordial,  from 
other  contemporaries  of  mark.  The  fas- 
tidious taste  of  Dr.  Butler,  the  late  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  singled  out  Delta’s  lines 
on  Mount  St.  Bernard  as  worthy  of  a 
Latin  version — one  of  the  most  felicitous 
things  in  Mr.  Drury’s  collection  of  the 
Arundines  Cami. 

While  the  pathos  of  Delta  was  subdu- 
ing the  hearts  of  all  the  readers  of  Black- 
wood, there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  same 
pages  the  first  fragment  of  one  of  the  most 
laughable  embodiments  of  Scotish  humour 
— The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch.  Begun  in 
October,  1824,  four  or  five  years  elapsed 
before  the  autobiography  of  the  Dalkeith 
tailor  was  completed  in  Blackwood,  and 
2 E* 
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issued  ill  a volume  by  itself.  It  has  since 
run  through  six  or  eight  editions  in  this 
country,  besides  reprints  in  America  and 
France,  and  the  circulation  of  several  of 
its  chapters  in  the  guise  of  chap-books. 
The  first  whisper  that  went  abroad  that 
ch©  touching  Legend  of  Genevieve  and  the 
facetious  history  of  Mansie  Wauch  were 
from  one  and  the  same  pen,  was  reeeived 
with  astonishment  and  incredulity.  The 
public  had  universally  assigned  the  story 
to  John  Galt,  then  in  the  heyday  of  his 
fame,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  pitched  to 
a key-note  which  that  writer  had  been  the 
first  to  strike.  But  the  execution  was 
discriminated  by  so  many  peculiar  touches 
as  to  make  Mansie  Wauch  an  original 
creation,  suflScient  to  have  built  up  the 
fame  of  its  author,  even  if  it  had  stood 
alone  ; and,  in  the  circumstances,  afford- 
ing a truly  remarkable  proof  of  the  diver- 
sified gifts  of  the  genius  by  which  it  was 
produced. 

In  1831,  Dr.  Moir  published  his  Out- 
lines of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine, 
being  a View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Heal- 
ing Art  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Arabians — a work  of  great 
research  and  diversified  erudition.  The  ca- 
talogue of  his  writings  closes  with  Sketches 
of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  Past  Half- 
Century,  in  Six  Lectures,  delivered  at  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  which 
appeared  this  present  year. 

Mr.  Moir  was  a zealous  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The 
Roman  antiquities  of  his  native  place, 
Musselburgh,  and  of  Inveresk,  one  of  the 
most  important  Roman  sites  in  Scotland 
apart  from  the  Wall,  early  excited  his 
liveliest  interest.  He  supplied  to  the  New 
Statistical  Account  the  notice  of  Inveresk 
parish,  an  able  communication,  in  which 
he  gives  full  play  to  his  archaeological 
predilections. 

The  lineaments  of  Dr.  Moir’s  character 
are  not  unfaithfully  reflected  in  his  writ- 
ings. To  know  him  was  to  love  him. 
The  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the 
purity  and  simplicity,  the  manliness  and 
sincerity  of  his  mind,  gained  and  secured 
for  him  universal  affection  and  esteem. 
Such  was  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  in  Musselburgh,  that  when  the 
tidings  of  his  death  reached  the  town,  a 
desire  was  expressed  by  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  that  his  funeral  should  be  a 
public  one.  This  general  and  earnest 
wish  was  acceded  to,  and  every  circum- 
stance of  honour  which  his  neighbours 
and  fellow-citizens  could  bestow  accom- 
panied the  remains  of  Dr.  Moir  to  their 
resting  place  in  the  churchyard  of  In- 
veresk, in  the  grave  which  holds  the  dust 
of  three  of  his  children. 
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Dr.  Moir  married,  in  1829,  Miss  Char- 
lotte E.  Bell  of  Leith  : and  by  this  lady, 
who.  survives  him,  he  leaves  issue  eight 
children.  The  eldest  daughter  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Scott,  who  for  some 
time  was  the  partner,  and  is  now  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  deceased  poet  in  his  extensive 
practice.  In  person  Delta  was  somev/hat 
above  the  middle  stature,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, with  light  blue  eyes,  and  pleasant 
features.  His  health  was  robust  until 
about  five  years  ago,  when  the  upsetting 
of  a carriage  gave  a shock  to  his  constitu- 
tion from  which  it  would  seem  never  to 
have  wholly  recovered.  His  political 
opinions  may  be  inferred  from  those  of  the 
miscellany  which  he  chose  to  be  the  chief 
channel  of  his  publications.  He  was  a 
steadfast  Tory,  and  a zealous  supporter 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; and  the  de- 
votion with  which  he  adhered  to  his  prin- 
ciples, both  in  Church  and  State,  was 
characteristic  of  the  simplicity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  man. — Edinburgh  Courant. 


Thomas  Moule,  Esa. 

June  14.  At  his  residence  in  the  Sta- 
ble Yard,  St.  James’s  Palace,  aged  67, 
Thomas  Moule,  esq.  a well-known  writer 
on  topographical  and  heraldic  antiquities. 

Mr.  Moule  was  born  on  the  14th  Jan. 
1784,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone. 
He  was  for  forty-four  years  a clerk  in  the 
General  Post  Office  ; where  he  was  In- 
spector of  Blind  Letters,  his  principal 
duty  being  to  rectify  those  addresses  in 
which  the  post  town  was  either  omitted  or 
incorrectly  given,  and  to  decypher  such 
addresses  as  were  illegible  to  the  ordi- 
nary clerks.  He  had  retired  from  this 
employment  in  consequence  of  his  de- 
clining health.  Mr.  Moule  also  held  for 
many  years  the  office  of  chamber-keeper 
in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department, 
which  gave  him  an  official  residence  in  St. 
James’s  Palace. 

The  first  literary  task  in  which  he  en- 
gaged was  the  letterpress  to  accompany 
Mr.  J.  P.  Neale’s  Views  of  the  Seats  of 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  This  work 
was  published  periodically  during  the 
years  1818 — 1827,  forming  eleven  volumes ; 
and  the  articles  which  Mr.  Moule  either 
compiled  or  edited  in  it  are  more  than 
seven  hundred  in  number. 

During  the  same  period  he  compiled, 
in  1820,  a small  book  of  Tables  of  Dates 
for  the  use  of  Genealogists  and  Anti- 
quaries ; and  in  1822  his  Bibliotheca 
Heraldica  Magnse  Britanniae,  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  bibliographical  catalogue  of 
all  English  works  on  heraldry  and  gene- 
alogy, and  of  some  of  the  most  important 
manuscripts.  At  this  period,  and  for  five 
or  six  years  before,  Mr.  Moule  was  a 
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bookseller  in  Duke~st.  Grosvenor-square, 
but  he  relinquished  that  business  shortly 
after. 

In  1825  he  wrote  the  descriptions  to 
Mr.  G.  P.  Harding’s  Antiquities  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Hewetson’s 
Views  of  Noble  Mansions  in  Hampshire. 
At  the  same  time  he  prepared  those  in 
Neale  and  Le  Keux’s  Views  of  the  Colle- 
giate and  Parochial  Churches  in  Great 
Britain,  completed  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
1826  ; and  in  1830  those  in  Great  Britain 
Illustrated,  from  drawings  by  W.  Westall, 
A.R.A.  4to.  In  the  last-named  year 
he  undertook  a general  topographical 
description  of  England,  under  the  title 
of  “The  English  Counties  Delineated.” 
This  work  was  published  in  parts,  and 
was  completed  in  1838,  in  two  volumes 
quarto.  Mr.  Moule  had  qualified  himself 
for  this  task,  not  only  by  his  previous 
acquaintance  with  topographical  literature, 
but  also  by  personal  visits  to  every  county 
in  England,  excepting  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall. 

In  1833  Mr.  Moule  published  An  Es- 
say on  the  Roman  Villas  of  the  Augustan 
Age,  and  on  Remains  of  Roman  Edifices 
discovered  in  Great  Britain  ; in  8vo. 

In  the  same  year  he  wrote  the  His- 
tory of  Hatfield  House,  in  Robinson’s 
Vitruvius  Britannicus ; in  1836  the  de- 
scriptions of  seven  of  the  principal  cathe- 
drals which  are  included  in  the  first 
volume  of  Winkles’s  Cathedral  Churches 
of  England  and  Wales;  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens,  Paris, 
and  Chartres  in  the  Continental  Cathedrals 
of  the  same  artist;  and  in  1834  he  con- 
tributed the  following  essays  to  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott:  1.  Hall  at  Branxholm  ; 2.  Lord 
Marmion’s  Armour  ; 3.  Ellen  Douglas 
and  Fitz  - James  ; 4.  The  Knight  of  Snow- 
doun  ; 5.  The  Tomb  of  Rokeby ; 6.  The 
Bier  of  De  Argentine  ; 7.  Ancient  Furni- 
ture. 

In  1839  he  wrote  the  letter-press  ac- 
companying Shaw’s  Details  of  Elizabethan 
Architecture  ; and  in  1840  he  described 
the  arms  and  inscriptions  in  Ludlow 
Castle,  forming  part  of  the  volume  en- 
titled “ Documents  connected  with  the 
History  of  Ludlow  and  the  Lords  Mar- 
chers,” collected  and  printed  by  the  Flon. 
Robert  Henry  Clive,  M.P.  for  Shropshire. 

In  1842  he  produced  a very  agreable 
heraldic  monograph  entitled  The  Heraldry 
of  Fish,  illustrated  from  drawings  made 
by  his  daughter.  This  was  reviewed  in 
our  vol.  XVII.  p.  607.  He  had  formed 
a similar  collection  on  the  Heraldry  of 
Trees  and  Birds,  which  remains  in  manu- 
script. 

Mv,  Moule’s  last  literary  task  was  to 


provide  the  descriptions  accompanying 
Mr.  G.  P.  Harding’s  Ancient  Historical 
Pictures,  in  continuation  of  the  series  en- 
graved for  the  late  Granger  Society.  He 
has  also  given  assistance  to  many  other 
topographical  and  architectural  works 
besides  those  named  ; and  has  made 
various  contributions  to  our  own  Maga- 
zine, to  the  Literary  Gazette,  Brayley’s 
Graphic  Illustrator,  and  other  periodi- 
cals. He  was  always  ready  to  assist  those 
who  required  information  on  the  subjects 
with  which  he  was  conversant,  and  has 
frequently  afforded  valuable  antiquarian 
information  to  artists.  At  various  times 
he  had  himself  made  several  drawings  and 
designs,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  sent 
in  designs  in  competition  for  the  Nelson 
Monument. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Numismatic 
Society,  and  contributed  some  papers  to 
the  Numismatic  Chronicle.  His  study  of 
coins  was  chiefly  directed  to  those  of  the 
mediaeval  period,  in  illustration  of  Eu- 
ropean history. 

He  has  left  several  MSS.  of  which  the 
principal  are  : 1 . A Topographical  Glos- 
sary, being  collections  on  the  etymology 
of  names  of  places;  2.  Church  Antiquities ; 
3.  Historical  Pictures  relative  to  Great 
Britain  ; 4.  The  Gentleman’s  Heraldry, 
derived  from  the  study  of  Guillim’s 
Display  ; 5.  Heraldry  of  Trees  and  Birds 
(before  mentioned)  ; 6.  Notes  on  Coins. 
He  had  also  collected  a valuable  libraiy. 

Mr.  Moule  has  left  a widow,  and  an 
only  daughter,  who  materially  assisted 
him  in  his  literary  pursuits. 

Rev.  Jelinger  Symons,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

May  20.  In  London,  the  Rev.  Jelinger 
Symons,  M.A.  Rector  of  Radnage,  Bucks, 
Vicar  of  Monkland,  Herefordshire,  and 

F.L.S. 

Mr.  Symons  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Norman  family  settled  originally 
in  Cornwall.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
one  of  his  ancestors  married  Agnes,  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Jelinger, 
a refugee  from  the  Palatinate,  who  was 
afterwards  presented  to  the  living  of  South 
Brent  in  Devonshire,  which  he  resigned 
rather  than  sign  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ; 
hence  arose  the  adoption  of  the  German 
name  of  Jelinger  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Symons. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  at 
Low  Layton,  Essex,  in  the  year  1778,  and 
graduated  at  St.  John’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1797.  He  shortly  afterwards 
took  holy  orders,  and  first  officiated  as 
curate  to  his  father  the  Rev.  Jelinger  Sy- 
mons, then  Rector  of  Whitburn,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  On  his  marriage  in 
1805  with  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
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Airey,  esq.  of  Northumberland,  and  niece 
of  Dr.  Cookson,  Canon  of  Windsor,  he 
took  the  Curacy  of  West  Ilsley,  Berks, 
and  in  1838  was  presented  by  the  Dean 
and  Canons  of  Windsor  to  the  endowed 
vicarage  of  Monkland,  Herefordshire,  for 
which  county  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
placed  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 
In  1821  Mr.  Symons’s  health  required  a 
complete  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  he 
went  to  live  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  where 
he  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  the  late 
Sir  John  Head,  Bart,  as  Chaplain  to  the 
British  residents,  in  which  capacity  he 
earned  the  high  esteem  of  all  classes,  and 
received,  on  the  termination  of  his  stay 
there,  a handsome  present  of  plate  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  services.  In  the 
year  1833  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Brougham  to  the  living  of  Radnage, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  where  he 
resided  chiefly  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  On  the  1st  of  last  March,  however 
(on  the  recent  presentation  of  his  respected 
curate,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Evans,  to  the  living 
of  Madley),  he  went  to  reside  at  Monk- 
land,  and  was  the  first  incumbent  who  has 
been  known  to  reside  in  that  parish. 

For  half  a century  Mr.  Symons  has  been, 
with  few  exceptions,  engaged  in  the  active 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.  His 
genuine  fervour  and  eloquence  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  his  high  intellectual  powers,  were 
well  known  and  appreciated ; while  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  and  his  benevolent 
disposition  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
him. 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Symons  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  botany,  and 
early  obtained  such  proficiency  that  in  his 
22nd  year  he  published  a work  entitled 
Synopsis  Plantarum  Insulis  Britannicis 
indigenarum.  Latin  and  English.  This 
work  was  long  esteemed  as  one  of  authority 
and  general  reference,  and  was  character- 
ised by  the  remarkable  precision  and 
method  of  its  classification  of  plants.  Mr. 
Symons  has  left  no  other  works,  save  iso- 
lated sermons  preached  on  particular  oc- 
casions, of  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
entitled  “ Christ’s  perpetual  Presence  his 
Church’s  Security ; ” preached  in  the 
parish  church  of  High  Wycombe,  at  the 
Visitation  of  Archdeacon  Justly  Hill,  26th 
May,  1835;  and  that  entitled  “ Spirituality 
the  Duty  and  Test  of  Christ’s  Church  ; ” 
a sermon  preached  at  All  Saints’  Church, 
Hereford,  Sept.  24th,  1843,  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  candidates  of  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
field, by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford  (now 
Archbishop  of  York). 

His  funeral  took  place  at  Radnage,  on 
the  25th  of  May,  where  his  body  was  placed 
in  the  same  grave  in  which  that  of  his  wife 
had  been  previously  deposited,  in  the  chan- 


cel of  the  church.  It  was  attended  by  his 
son  Mr.  Jelinger  Cookson  Symons,  bar- 
rister-at-law, (one  of  the  inspectors  of 
schools  under  the  Privy  Council,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Law  Magazine,  and 
otherwise  well  known  by  his  literary  works, 
especially  on  statistics  and  education,  and 
by  his  reports  to  Parliament  on  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  mines, 
and  other  subjects,)  by  his  only  brother  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Symons,  by  his  cousin  Octavian 
Blewitt,  esq.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Lite- 
rary Fund,  a few  other  private  friends,  and 
by  the  entire  body  of  his  parishioners,  by 
whom  he  was  universally  beloved. 

The  Rev.  N.  J.  Halpin. 

Nov.  22,  1850.  At  Dublin,  aged  60, 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  John  Halpin,  B.A. 

M.R.I.A. 

He  was  born  Oct.  18,  1790,  at  Portar- 
lington.  At  the  university  of  Dublin  he 
exhibited  remarkable  literary  talents,  and 
often  obtained  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  prizes 
and  medals.  Of  his  knowledge  in  several 
departments  of  literature  the  essays  which 
he  contributed  to  the  publications  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society  and  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  may  be  given 
as  a proof.  His  published  works  were — 

A University  Prize  Poem  on  his  Ma- 
jesty King  George  III.  having  completed 
the  50th  year  of  his  reign.  Lond.  1811. 

Tithes  no  Tax.  Dubl.  1823. 

The  Impossibility  of  Transubstantia- 
tion.  Dubl. 

No  Chimsera,  or  the  Lay  Reformation 
in  Ireland.  Dubl.  1828. 

Oberon’s  Vision.  Lond.  1843. 

Bridal  Runaway,  an  Essay  on  Juliet’s 
Soliloquy  (Shakespeare  Society’s  papers). 
Lond.  1845. 

The  Dramatic  Unities  of  Shakespeare. 
Dubl.  1849. 

Observations  on  certain  passages  in  the 
life  of  Edmund  Spenser.  Dubl.  1850. 

He  married  in  1817  Miss  Ann  Grehan, 
of  Dublin,  who  is  left  his  widow,  with 
three  sons  and  four  daughters. 


C.  F.  Tieck. 

Lately.  At  Berlin,  aged  75,  Christian 
Frederick  Tieck,  Director  of  the  Sculp- 
ture Gallery  of  the  Royal  Museum. 

This  excellent  sculptor,  who  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  poet,  Ludwig 
Tieck,  was  born  at  Berlin.  He  was  first 
apprenticed  to  a stone-cutter ; subse- 
quently entered  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  under  Schadow,  and,  impelled  by  his 
(elder)  brother,  soon  began  to  seek  after 
the  ideal  and  poetic  in  art.  Having  ob- 
tained a grant  from  the  Academy,  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  studied  in  the  atelier  of 
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David,  the  painter,  showing  his  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  connection  between  de- 
sign and  sculpture.  A relievo,  published 
in  the  Annates  du  Mus4e  (vol.  i.  p.  9), 
representing  Priam  asking  Achilles  for  the 
corpse  of  Hector,  attracted  great  notice. 
Thence  Goethe  called  him  in  1801  to 
Weimar,  where  he  executed  several  re- 
lievos and  busts  for  the  ducal  palace. 
Amongst  the  latter  that  of  Goethe  him- 
self, and  that  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  the  philolo- 
gist, are  of  great  merit.  In  1808  C.  F. 
Tieck  visited  Italy,  until  Mde.  de  Stael 
summoned  him  to  Copet  to  make  the  re- 
lievos of  the  Necker  family  vault.  Later  he 
executed  at  Carrara  the  life-size  statue  of 
M.  Necker.  When  King  Ludwig  of  Ba- 
varia had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Wal- 
haUa,  Tieck  was  selected  to  make  several 
of  the  busts  of  the  great  men  there  to  be 
exhibited.  These  were  made  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  little  town  of  Carrara,  where 
Tieck  and  Rauch  worked  together,  the 
former  at  the  fine  candelabrum  with  the 
dancing  Horus,  now  placed  in  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Charlottenburgh,  near  Berlin. 
From  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1819,  up  to 
his  late  demise,  a vast  number  of  sculp- 
tures have  been  executed,  both  by  Tieck 
himself,  as  well  as  from  his  models,  among 
which  were  the  sculptures  of  the  concert- 
hall  of  the  great  theatre,  and  the  large 
relievos  of  the  pediment  made  after  an- 
tique patterns  ; the  colossal  angels  before 
the  Cathedral  of  Berlin ; the  horse-tamer 
on  the  projecture  of  the  Royal  Museum  ; 
the  bronze  door  of  the  Werder  church,  &c. 
Having  been  appointed  in  1830  director 
of  the  sculpture-gallery  of  the  Royal  Mu- 
seum, he  continued  the  restoration  of  the 
antiques  of  that  establishment.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Society  of 
Art- Friends  of  Prussia,  and  exerted  a 
large  influence  over  the  whole  artistic 
movement  of  his  country. 


Mr.  John  Henning. 

Lately.  Mr.  John  Henning,  the  re- 
storer of  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

He  was  born  at  Paisley,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1771,  where  the  genius  of  art  found 
him  at  the  carpenter’s  bench,  and  “ threw 
her  inspiring  mantle  over  him.”  From 
his  native  town,  Henning  was  induced,  in 
1802,  to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
acquired,  during  nine  years’  residence, 
considerable  distinction — a distinction  all 
the  more  meritorious  from  having  been 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  patronage 
and  friendship  of  Jeffrey,  Horner,  Mur- 
ray, Brougham,  Scott,  and  others  who  at 
that  time  adorned  the  Scotish  capital  in 
the  world  of  letters,  and  of  whom  he  has 
left  the  “ living  form  and  pressure  ” in  his 
medallions  and  busts. 


A visit  to  London,  in  1811,  brought 
the  Scotish  sculptor  in  contact  with  the 
Elgin  Marbles.  Fascinated  with  these 
noble  fragments  of  Grecian  sculpture,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  contrary  to  aca- 
demic formula,  permission  from  Lord 
Elgin  to  draw  from  them.  This  circum- 
stance fixed  him  in  the  metropolis,  and, 
after  twelve  years  of  unremitting  assiduity 
to  their  restoration,  the  Parthenon  friezes 
sprung  from  his  hand,  at  once  the  glory 
of  art  and  the  admiration  of  the  age.  To 
his  Elgin  friezes  succeeded  the  cartoons 
after  Raffaelle,  works  of  like  transcendant 
merit,  in  which  is  faithfully  preserved  the 
truth  of  the  originals,  and  which  elicited 
the  encomiums  of  Flaxman  and  Canova. 
By  these  reproductions  of  Grecian  and 
Italian  art,  the  fine  arts  have  received  an 
invaluable  assistance. — The  Builder. 


Mr.  j.  Talfourd  Smyth. 

May  18.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  32,  Mr. 
J.  Talfourd  Smyth,  engraver. 

Mr.  Smyth  was  a native  of  Edinburgh, 
and  showed  at  an  early  age  a great  en- 
thusiasm for  art.  He  studied  painting 
under  the  late  Sir  William  Allan,  at  the 
Trustees’  Academy  of  his  native  city  ; and 
with  such  eagerness  that  he  was  wont  to 
leave  his  bed  long  before  dawn,  set  his 
palette,  and  wait  impatiently  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  morning. 

In  1835,  however,  he  determined  to 
adopt  engraving  as  his  profession.  He 
was  his  own  teacher  in  the  art — his  only 
master  dying  during  the  first  year  of  his 
pupilage.  But  the  plates  produced  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  that  period,  A 
Child’s  Head,  after  Sii’  John  Watson 
Gordon ; The  Stirrup  Cup,  from  the 
picture  by  Sir  William  Allan  ; and  others, 
proved  him  already  able  to  take  the  field 
alone.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Glasgow, 
where  some  seven  years  were  spent  over 
works  better  calculated  to  fill  his  purse, 
than  to  promote  his  artistic  knowledge, 
or  advance  his  reputation.  This  he  felt 
strongly,  and,  relinquishing  his  engage- 
ments there,  once  more  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, where,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
decease,  with  assiduity  seldom  equalled, 
he  produced  many  works  of  great  excel- 
lence, four  of  which.  The  Consolator, 
John  Knox  dispensing  the  Sacrament, 
from  Wilkie’s  sketch  from  the  unfinished 
picture  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal 
Scotish  Academy,  Mulready’s  School,  in 
the  Vernon  Gallery,  and  Sir  W.  Allan’s 
Tartar  Robbers  dividing  their  Spoil,  in  the 
same  collection,  have  appeared  in  the  Art 
Journal.  He  was  working  upon  a plate 
after  Mr.  Faed’s  First  Step,  when  attack- 
ed by  his  last  fatal  illness,  and  had  under- 
taken another  from  Maclise’s  Hamlet, 
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The  anxious  and  obscure  labours  of  twenty- 
years  were  about  to  be  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess and  reputation,  when  the  over-taxed 
system  gave  way,  and  a brief  and  seeming- 
ly unimportant  indisposition  terminated 
in  softening  of  the  brain.  He  was  a man 
of  much  taste,  and  considerable  reading  ; 
of  deep  religious  impressions,  and  blame- 
less life. — Art  Journal. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

April  29,  At  Bishop’s  college,  Calcutta,  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Wallis  Street,  M.A,  Senior  Professor  of  the 
college.  He  was  formerly  of  Magdalene  hall,  and 
afterwards  of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  1837,  M.A.  1839.  He  was  elected 
Craven  University  scholar  and  appointed  Junior 
Professor  in  Bishop’s  college,  Calcutta,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  in  1839.  “ The  esteem  and  love  of 
all  acquainted  with  the  Professor  (^vrites  the 
Bishop)  were  deeply  seated.  His  fine  talents,  his 
sound  scholarship,  his  general  knowledge,  his 
kindness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  his  diligence, 
his  disinterested  character,  and  his  benevolence, 
had  attached  all  to  him  who  were  placed  under 
his  influence  or  enjoyed  his  friendship.  In  the 
college,  as  well  as  in  the  mission,  his  zeal  and  in- 
defatigable labours  were  only  too  great  even  for 
his  Arm  and  vigorous  frame,  Mr.  Street  has  left 
a wife  and  three  children.  In  his  generosity  and 
disregard  of  self  he  had  used  iip  his  little  income, 
nor  has  he  left  so  much  as  100  rupees,  exclusive 
of  a very  small  insurance  on  his  life.”  Mr.  Street 
was  brother  to  the  Rev.  A.  Street,  late  curate  of 
St.  James’s  Bristol. 

May  12.  At  Sudbury,  Suffollc,  aged  68,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Watts  Wilkinson,  M.A.  Perpetual  Curate  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Gregory,  Sudbury,  and  Vicar  of 
the  united  parishes  of  Walton  and  Felixstow.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Watts  Wilkinson,  B.A.  of 
Worcester  college,  Oxford,  1780,  for  sixty-one 
years  Afternoon  Lecturer  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary, 
and  for  thirty-seven  years  Tuesday-morning  Lec- 
turer of  St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Exchange,  in  the 
city  of  London  (who  is  briefly  noticed  in  our  Ma- 
gazine for  March  1841,  p.  324).  He  was  himself 
formerly  a Fellow  of  the  same  college,  and  gradu- 
ated B.A.  1804,  M.A.  1806.  He  published,  in  1814, 
being  then  Curate  at  Sudbury,  a Sermon  preached 
on  the  day  of  General  Thanksgiving  for  the  Peace. 
In  1816  he  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  curacy. 
In  March  1841  he  received  from  his  parishioners 
a purse  containing  78  sovereigns  as  a testimony 
of  esteem.  In  1842  he  published  a Memoir  of  the 
Life  and  Ministry  of  his  Father.  In  1845  he  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Walton  with  Felix- 
stow. His  funeral  took  place  on  the  17th  of  May, 
when  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Peter’s  church,  Sudbury.  On  the  follo-vving  Sunday 
a funeral  sermon  was  preached  there  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Fenn  of  Blackheath,  and  in  the  afternoon 
one  was  preached  at  St.  Gregory’s  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Patten  the  Curate. 

May  25.  At  Sheffield,  aged  36,  the  Rev.  John 
Sheldon,  M.A.  Perp,  Curate  of  All  Saints’  in  that 
town  (1848).  He  was  of  Catharine  hall,  ,Cam- 
bridge,  and  was  appointed  Curate  of  Rattlesden, 
Suffolk,  in  1845. 

May  26.  In  London,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Alexander, 
of  Cairn  Castle,  co.  Antrim. 

May  31.  At  Rochester,  aged  88,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Whitehead,  M.A.  Rector  of  Ormside,  Westm. 
(1811),  Perp . C urate  of  Hensingham , Cumb  .(1831), 
and  late  Chaplain  of  H.  M.  dockyard,  Chatham. 
His  Avife  died  in  1842. 

Lately.  At  Kilmore  glebe,  the  residence  of  his 
brother  the  Rev.  Robert  King,  the  Rev.  Ehenezer 
Kind,  M.A.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Sir 


Robert  King,  Bart,  of  CharlestovTi,  co.  Roscom- 
mon. 

June  1.  In  Milton-st.  Dorset-sq.  the  Rev.  Stewart 
William  Hanna,  Incumbent  of  St.  James’s,  Mary- 
lebone,  to  which  he  was  nominated  by  the  Queen, 
Jan.  18,  1850,  on  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Jen- 
nings. He  was  formerly  Island  Curate  of  St. 
George’s,  Jamaica, 

June  2,  At  Staunton  hall,  aged  86,  the  Rev. 
John  Staunton,  LL.D.  Rector  of  Staunton  Avith 
Kilvington,  and  of  Elton,  Notts,  official  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Nottingham,  and  a justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Leices- 
ter. This  gentleman’s  paternal  name  Avas  Aspin- 
shaAv,  under  which  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  at 
Cambridge  as  a member  of  Emmanuel  college.  He 
proceeded  M.A.  1791,  LL.D.  1804.  For  some  years 
he  was  curate  of  Stapleford  near  Nottingham,  and 
afterwards  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  in  that  toAvn, 
Avhich  he  held  to  1814.  He  was  presented  to 
Elton  super  Montem  in  1814  by  Francis  Sanders, 
esq.  and  instituted  to  Staunton  cum  Kilvingflon 
on  his  OAvn  presentation  in  1826.  He  took  the 
name  of  Staunton  only,  and  the  arms  of  Staunton, 
by  royal  sign-manual  in  1807.  He  had  married 
in  May  1793,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Job  Brough, 
esq.  and  granddaughter  of  Richard  Brough,  esq. 
of  Thoroton,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Charl- 
ton, esq.  (son  of  Sir  Job  Charlton,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,)  by  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Harvey  Staunton,  esq.  the  last  of  the  very  ancient 
family  of  Staunton,  of  Staunton,  co.  Notts.  Dr. 
Stamiton  assumed  the  name  of  his  Avife’s  family  in 
179  . As  lord  of  the  manor  of  Staunton,  and  con- 
sequently hereditary  keeper  of  the  Staunton  tOAver 
at  Belvoh’  Castle,  he  performed  the  ancient  custom 
of  presenting  its  key  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
Regent  on  his  visit  in  1814,  and  his  son  performed 
the  same  on  the  visit  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  in  1833.  Dr.  Staunton  was  for  many 
years  Chairman  of  the  county  sessions  at  NeAvark, 
and  Avas  greatly  respected  throughout  the  county 
and  neighbourhood.  He  had  one  son,  the  Rev. 
William  Job  Charlton  Staunton,  who  married  in 
18  , Isabella,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Very  Rev. 

George  Gordon,  D.D.  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  tAvo 
daughters,  Elizabeth-Catharine,  married  to  the 
Rev.  George  Gordon,  formerly  Vicar  of  EdAvin- 
stoAve,  eldest  son  of  the  Dean  of  Lincoln ; and 
Mary  Anne,  AA'ho  died  unmarried  a feAv  years  ago. 

June  3.  At  the  Aucarage,  DoAvn  Amney,  Glouc. 
aged  nearly  88,  the  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Payne. 

June  4.  At  Eddington,  the  Rev.  William  Charles 
Loveless,  many  years  Missionary  at  Madras. 

June  5.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law  S. 
F.  Adair,  esq.  in  Dublin,  aged  72,  the  Rev.  John 
Olphert,  Rector  of  Drumachose,  co.  Londonderry. 

At  Chelsea,  the  Rev.  John  Farrer  Robinson, 
M.A.  FellOAV  and  late  Mathematical  Lecturer  of 
St.  Peter’s  college,  Cambridge.  He  graduated 
B.A.  1836,  being  then  a member  of  St.  John’s  col- 
lege, M.A. 1839. 

June  Qi.  At  Chester , the  Rev . Joseph  Hodgkin  son , 
Vicar  of  Didcot,  Herts.  He  was  of  Brazenose  col- 
lege, Oxford.  B.A.  1796,  M.A.  1798,  B.D.  1811,  and 
Avas  presented  to  Didcot  in  1817. 

June  7.  At  Deddington,  Oxf.  aged  54,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  White  Hall,  M.A.  He  was  of  St.  Peter’s  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  B.A.  1823. 

At  Britwell  Salome,  Oxfordshire,  in  his  97th  year, 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Price,  Rector  of  that  parish,  and 
Vicar  of  Doavii  Amney,  Glouc.  This  gentleman 
Avas  of  American  descent  and  Avas  born  at  Lee  in 
Kent  on  the  23d  July,  1754.  His  parents  died 
AAdiilst  he  Avas  an  infant.  He  Avas  a felloAV  colle- 
gian and  contemporary  of  the  venerable  President 
of  Magdalene,  being  first  a member  of  that  societj’- ; 
he  afterwards  Avas  appointed  a Chaplain  to  Christ- 
church, and  gradxrated  B.A.  1775,  M.A.  1778.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  John  bishop  of  Sarum, 
Sept.  22,  1776,  and  priest  by  John  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, Dec.  20,  1778.  He  Avas  presented  to  Brit- 
Avell  in  1782,  and  had  conseqxxently  held  that  liAing 
for  nearly  seventy  years,  Tlie  advoAVSon  has  been 
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repeatedly  sold  during-  his  ineuml)Cuoy.  In  1788 
he  -was  also  pi-esented  to  the  viearage  of  Down 
Amney  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Cliureh, 
and  he  had  eonseciuently  held  that  benefiee  for 
sixty-three  years.  He  married  Margaretta,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  James  Stopes,  Itector  of  Britwell 
Salome  ; she  died  in  1834. 

June  !).  At  Hampton  Wick,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Shepherd,  D.C.L.  formerly  Senior  Chaplain  of  St. 
John’s  cathedral,  Calcutta.  He  was  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Richard  Shepherd,  Archdeacon  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Rector  of  Wetherden  and  Helmingham, 
Suffolk.  He  was  created  B.C.L.  by  decree  of  con- 
vocation Nov.  4,  1824,  and  D.C.L.  March  2,  182.5, 
as  a member  of  St.  Alban  hall,  Oxford. 

At  Narraghmore  rectory,  Kildare,  in  his  83rd 
year,  the  Ven.  John  Torrens,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  for  32  years  Rector  of  the  united  parishes 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Kevin,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  for  37  years  Rector  of  Narraghmore,  in  the 
diocese  of  Kildare.  He  was  the  last  surviving 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Torrens. 

JuneW.  At  Alrewas,  Staff,  aged  63,  tlie  Rev. 
John  Moore,  Vicar  of  that  place.  He  was  of 
Exeter  college,  Oxford,  B.A.  1806,  M.A.  1808,  and 
was  presented  to  his  living  in  1832  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

Aged  79,  the  Rev.  Peter  Perring,  of  Modbury, 
Devonsliircyv  late  Rector  of  North  Huish  in  that 
county.  He  was  a younger  brother  of  Sir  John 
Perring  the  first  Bart.  Alderman  of  London,  being 
the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Philip  Perring,  esq. 
by  his  coiTsin  Susannah,  daughter  of  Richard 
Legassick,  esq.  He  was  of  St.  Mary  hall,  Oxford, 
B.A.  1796,  and  the  same  year  was  instituted  to  the 
rectory  of  North  Huish.  In  1800  he  was  incorpo- 
rated of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  a mem- 
ber of  Emmanuel  college,  and  proceeded  M.A. 
In  18 . . he  resigned  his  living  to  his  nephew,  tlie 
Rev.  Philip  Perring,  second  son  of  the  Alderman. 

At  Dublin,  aged  24,  the  Rev.  William  Stack- 
house,  late  Curate  of  St.  Luke’s,  London.  He  was 
of  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  B.A.  1851. 

June  12.  Aged  37,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hayton,  of 
Bath,  late  Curate  of  Oakham,  Rutlaiid.  He  was 
of  St.  John’s  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1837,  M.A.  1840. 
He  married  in  1839  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Cuthbert  Johnson  Ilaines,  M.A.  Vicar  of  St. 
Ive’s,  CO.  Huntingdon. 

June  15.  At  Ventry  parsonage,  co.  Kerry,  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Seale,  Curate  of  Dunurlin,  in  the 
diocese  of  Ardfert. 

June  18.  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Ireland,  Curate  of 
Brookesby,  Leicestershire. 

June  19.  Aged  80,  the  Rev.  James  Nevin,  M.A. 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years  Senior  Curate  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Dublin. 

June  20.  At  Cheltenham,  in  his  00th  year,  the 
Rev.  Frederic  Cedder,  father  of  the  Rev.  Fred. 
Calder,  liead  master  of  Chesterfield  Grammar 
School. 

June  22.  In  Sackville  street,  Piccadilly,  in 
his  57th  year,  the  Rev.  Gerrard  Thomas  Andreices, 
Clerk  in  orders  of  St.  James’s,  AVestminster.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  Gerrard 
Andrewes,  D.D.  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Rector 
of  St.  James’s,  AVestminster,  (of  whom  a memoir 
vill  be  found  in  our  Magazine  for  July,  1825),  by 
Elizabeth-Maria,  daix.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ball, 
Rector  of  AVymondham,  co.  Leic.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  AA''estminster  ; from  whence  he  was  elected 
to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  B.A. 
1817,  M.A.  1820.  In  1819  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Allhallo-ws,  Bread  Street,  in  the  city  of 
London,  a peculiar  of  tlie  diocese  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  in  1821  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  six 
Preacliers  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  which  prefer- 
ments he  afterwards  resigned.  In  Nov.  1839  he 
was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  Eeb.  1847,  having  been  for  some  years 
Ciu’ate  of  St.  James’s  Westminster,  850  of  the  pa- 
risliioners  presented  to  him  a handsome  bookcase 
and  chair,  Macklin’s  Bible,  Boydell’s  Shakespeare, 
and  a chronometer,  the  total  cost  of  which  was 


520k  He  married  a daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Heberden.  He  was  a liberal,  conscientious,  and 
amialfie  man,  and  highly  esteemed  by  many 
friends. 

At  North  Walsham,  Norfolk,  aged  84,  the  Rev. 
William  Farley  Wilkinson,  Rector  of  Saxlingham 
Nethergate  (1833),  and  Vicar  of  North  AValshain 
(1818).  He  was  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1789,  M.A.  1792. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  49,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Harvey,  Minister  of  the  Upper  Town  church.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Harvey, 
esq.  of  Hoon  Hay,  co.  Derby.  He  was  of  Christ’s 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1824.  In  1847  a public 
committee  was  formed  “ for  redressing  the  griev- 
ances sustained  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London,”  and  he  published 
an  Appeal  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

June  23.  At  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  third  son  Dr.  Joseph  Seaton,  aged 
70,  the  Rev.  William  Seaton,  Rector  of  Lampeter 
Velvrey,  co.  Pemb.  to  which  he  Avas  presented  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  1830. 

June  25.  At  AA^alton-upon-Thames,  aged  62, 
tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Hatch,  M.A.  A^icar  of  that  parish. 
He  Avas  formerly  FelloAv  of  King’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1813,  M.A.  1817,  and  Avas  presented 
to  AValton  in  1816  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

At  -CoAvley,  near  Uxbridge,  aged  70,  the  Rev. 
John  Hilliard,  Rector  of  that  parish.  He  Avas  the 
son  of  EdAvard  Hilliard,  esq.  lord  of  the  manor  of 
CoAvIey  ; A\-as  of  AVorcester  college,  Oxford,  B.C.L. 
1804,  and  Avas  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  CoAvley 
(Avhich  AA'as  in  his  own  patronage)  in  1806. 

June  27.  At  Combe  Florey,  Som.  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Prou'se  Lethbridge,  Rector  of  that  parish,  brother 
to  Sir  John  Hesketh  Lethbridge,  Bart.  He  was 
the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Thos.  Buckler 
Lethbridge,  the  first  Bart,  by  his  second  Avife 
Anne,  2d  dan.  of  Ambrose  Goddard,  of  SAAdndon, 
co.  AVilts,  esq.  He  was  of  Christ  church,  Oxford, 
B.A.  1823  ; Avas  presented  by  his  fiither,  in  1837, 
to  the  rectory  of  Broad  Nymet,  co.  Devon  ; and  in 
1839  to  the  rectory  of  Boav,  alias  Njnnet  Tracy,  in 
the  same  county,  on  the  presentation  of  H.  S. 
Northcote,  esq.  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  AVray.  He  re- 
signed those  livings  in  1845,  Avhen  he  Avas  pre- 
sented to  Combe  Florey  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Fie  married  in  1834,  Isabella,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  SAA^eet  Escott,  of  HartroAv,  co.  Som. 

At  Claughton,  Cheshire,  aged  54,  the  Rev.  W. 
Richardson.  He  recently  kept  a private  school  at 
Birkenhead. 

July  1.  In  the  Precincts,  Canterbury,  aged  48, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Vernon  Lockwood,  Canon  of 
Canterbury  and  Vicar  of  Alinster  in  Thanet.  He 
AA'as  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Lockwood,  esq.  by 
Charlotte,  dau.  of  Lord  George  Manners-Sutton, 
of  KelhaiAi,  co.  Nottingham.  He  Avas  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1824,  M.A.  1828.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  cimacy  of  Slurry,  April  22,  1826, 
and  collated  to  Merstham  by  his  uncle.  Archbishop 
Manners-Sutton,  March  7,  1829.  Subsequently  he 
Avas  some  time  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  acknoAvledgment  of  that  sei’A'ice  Avas 
nominated  by  the  Queen  to  a prebendal  stall  at 
Canterbury,  Nov.  3, 1838.  He  AA’as  collated  by  Arch- 
bishop HoAvley  to  the  Aucarage  of  Minster  in  1839. 
He  married  July  21,  1840,  his  cousin  Mary- 
Isabella,  eldest  surviAung  daughter  of  the  Flon. 
Hugh  Percy,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  Most  Rev.  Charles  Manners- 
Sutton,  D.D.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By 
his  death  the  Church  is  deprived  of  one  of  her 
most  useful  members,  and  society  of  one  of  her 
greatest  ornaments.  He  caught  the  infection 
Avliich  has  terminated  his  labours  Avhile  visiting- 
one  of  his  parishioners  afflicted  Avith  the  small-pox. 

July  2.  At  TAvickenham,  aged  44,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bevan,  Minister  of  Christ  church,  TAAdck- 
enham.  He  Avas  the  second  son  of  the  late  Lieut. - 
Col.  Charles  BcAain,  of  the  King’s  Oavu  regt.  of 
Foot.  He  Avas  of  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  B.A, 
1828  ; M.A.  1833. 
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July  4.  At  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law, 
James  Lee,  esq.  at  West  Retford,  in  his  67th  year, 
the  Rev.  William  Verelst,  Rector  of  Grayingham, 
Line.  This  gentleman  was  the  last  descendant  in 
the  male  line  of  a family  whihh  first  settled  in 
England  in  the  17th  century,  when  Simon  Verelst 
was  a very  celebrated  painter  of  flowers  in  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  Various  anecdotes  of  him  are 
recorded  by  Vertue  and  Walpole.  His  brother 
Herman,  also  a painter,  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Hariy  Verelst,  esq.  Governor  of  Bengal, 
who  in  1771  purchased  Aston  Hall  and  other 
estates  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax  ; and 
by  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Josiah  Words- 
worth, esq.  of  Wadworth,  near  Doncaster,  had 
issue  four  sons,  Harry  Verelst,  esq.  of  Aston, 
Major  in  the  23d  Light  Horse  ; Josiah,  an  officer 
in  the  4th  Dragoons ; the  Rev.  Arthur  Charles 
Verelst,  Vicar  of  Wadworth  and  Rector  of  Withy- 
combe,  Som. ; and  the  gentleman  now  deceased. 
The  last  was  formerly  a Fellow  of  Catharine  hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1807,  M.A. 
1810 ; and  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Grayingham  by  Sir  John  Thorold,  Bart,  in  1820. 
His  three  brothers,  though  all  married,  died 
without  surviving  issue  ; and  in  1843,  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Verelst,  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates ; but  he  continued  to  reside  as  a 
parish  priest  at  Grayingham,  where  he  consci- 
entiously discharged  his  duties,  and  where  his 
body  has  been  interred.  He  married,  in  1844, 
Sophia,  second  daughter  of  Wm.  Lee,  esq.  of 
Grove  Hall,  near  Ferrybridge,  but  hadj  no  issue. 
The  widows  of  all  four  brothers  still  survive  them. 
They  have  also  left  two  sisters,  Anne,  widow  of 
Edward  Synge  Cooper,  esq.  M.P.  of  Marletree 
Castle,  CO.  Sligo,  and  Mary,  widow  of  Robeii; 
Evelyn  Sutton,  esq.  of  Scofton,  and  now  the  -wife 
of  James  Lee,  esq.  of  West  Retford. 

July  6.  At  Ingouville,  near  Havre,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hinde,  M.A.  formerly  of  Winwick,  co. 
Lancaster.  He  was  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1822,  M.A.  1826. 

At  Winchester,  in  his  95th  year,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Sissmore,  B.C.L.  Vicar  of  Wymering  withWidley, 
and  for  fifty  years  a Fellow  of  Winchester  college. 
He  graduated  as  of  New  college,  Oxford,  hi  1783. 
He  was  father  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Sissmore, 
formerly  Curate  of  Hampstead  near  London,  and 
latterly  of  Chute  in  Wilts,  who  died  in  1847,  and 
is  briefly  noticed  in  our  vol.  xxviii.  p.  662. 

July  8.  Aged  86,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Trehedc, 
Rector  of  Chailey,  Sussex,  and  a Prebendary  of 
Ripon.  He  was  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Trebeck, 
formerly  Vicar  of  Chiswick,  co.  Middlesex,  who 
died  in  1808.  He  was  of  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
B.A.  1787,  M.A.  1790.  In  1793  he  was  presented 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christchurch  to  the 
vicarage  of  Wath-upon-Dearne  near  Doncaster, 
which  he  held  until  1822.  He  was  nominated  a 
Prebendary  of  Ripon  in  1805,  and  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Chailey  in  1822.  He  married  Dec.  22, 
1794,  Eloisa,  third  dau.  of  Jonathan  Burwood,  esq. 
of  Woodbridge ; she  died  at  Wath,  Nov.  18,  1798. 


DEATHS, 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER, 

Nov.  — . At  St.  Catharine’s,  Upper  Canada, 
William,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Warner  Bar- 
throp,  esq.  of  Parham  hall,  Suffolk. 

Jan.  4.  At  Philadelphia,  aged  58,  Isabella,  wife 
of  Anthony  Slater,  esq.  of  Chesterfield,  Derby- 
shire, and  daughter  of  Charles  Macalester,  esq.  of 
Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Campbeltown,  Cantire. 
She  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Mi- 
chael’s cliurch,  Toxteth-park,  near  Liverpool, 
June  4. 

Jan.  — . At  Paris,  M.  Charles  Coquerell,  who 
long  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  Courrier  Fran9ais ; wrote  a “ His- 
tory of  English  Literature,”  “ Caritbas,  an  Essay 
on  a complete  Spiritualist  Philosophy,”  and  “ The 
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History  of  the  Churches  of  the  Desert,  or  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  France  from  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  Reign  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth.” 

Jan.  24.  At  Nagoda,  Major  and  brevet  Lieut.- 
Col.  Edward  Salusbury  Lloyd,  of  the  49th  Bengal 
N.  Inf.  He  was  a cadet  of  1823,  Major  1848. 

Feh.  — , At  Aden,  Lieut.  William  Cumming 
Rose,  of  the  78th  Highlanders.  He  was  appointed 
Ensign  Jan.  1845,  Lieut.  June  1846. 

Feh.  13.  At  Kensington,  S.  Australia,  Elizabeth- 
Letitia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  dau.  of  Mr. 
Henry  Manwell,  of  Milton-st.  London. 

Feh.  15.  In  Jamaica,  Lieut.-Col.  Nicholas  Law- 
son  Darrah,  in  command  of  the  reserve  battalion 
of  the  97th  regt.  He  served  42  years  upon  full 
pay,  and  26  in  the  95th  regt. ; was  in  Seylen 
castle  when  besieged  in  1806  ; at  Mill  in  Sicily 
when  attacked  by  Murat ; and  at  the  attack  on 
Bergen  op  Zoom. 

Feh.  16.  On  his  passage  from  Hobart  Town, 
Major  Jaffray  Nicholson,  of  the  99th  regt. 

Feh.  19.  At  Seroor,  Bombay,  Lieut.  Henry 
Thomas  Walker,  1st.  Eur.  Fusiliers. 

March  8.  At  JeUundur,  Capt.  G.  A.  Tytler, 
Assist.  Commissioner  trans.  Sutlej  : formerly  of 
the  53d  regt.  He  was  a man  of  great  diligence 
and  an  excellent  linguist. 

March  14.  In  the  East  Indies,  aged  24,  M.  Cusac 
Smith,  esq. 

Ma/rch  15.  Of  wounds  received  from  robbers 
near  Pesha^var,  Capt.  Francis  Grantham,  98th 
Foot.  He  was  appointed  Ensign  1839,  Lieut.  1841, 
Captain  1846 ; and  served  with  the  98th  on  the 
Chinese  expedition  in  1842. 

March  29.  In  Torrington-sq.  Capt.  Edward 
Harris  Butterfield,  R.N.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Rear-Adm.  Wm.  Butterfield,  who  died  in  1842. 
He  entered  the  Navy  in  1821  on  board  the  Glasgow 
50  ; was  afterwards  actively  engaged  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Atholl  28  and 
Sybille  48,  and  as  mate  of  the  Black  Joke,  the 
tender  of  the  latter,  he  contributed  to  the  capture 
of  21  vessels,  carrying  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of 
7,000  slaves.  For  his  dashing  capture  of  El  Ahni- 
rante  of  14  guns  and  80  men,  having  460  slaves  on 
board,  after  a severe  action  of  80  minutes,  he  was 
placed  on  the  Admiralty  list,  and  ultimately  ap- 
pointed First  Lieutenant  of  the  Priim’ose  18,  Jan. 
5,  1830.  On  Sept.  7,  following,  he  again  signalized 
himself  in  a desperate  conflict  with  another  slaver, 
the  Veloz  Passagra  of  20  guns,  to  which  he  owed 
his  promotion  to  Commander,  March  7,  1832.  In 
the  interval,  on  the  16th  April,  1831,  he  com- 
missioned the  Brisk  brig,  and  captured  the 
Preuva  with  313  slaves.  Subsequent?^  in  the 
Fantome  16,  with  a small  squadron  of  brigs  under 
his  orders,  he  seized  48  slavers,  containing  5,628 
captives.  He  was  advanced  to  post  rank  Nov.  23, 
1841.  Capt.  Butterfield  committed  suicide  at  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Smedley. 

At  Ennis,  Capt.  John  Crowe,  J.P.  late  of  the 
93d  Highlanders. 

Ma/rch  30.  At  Kingston,  Canada  West,  Major 
Alexander  Forbes,  late  of  the  79th  Highlanders. 
He  served  in  the  Peninsula,  at  Badajoz,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Nivelle  and  Nive,  and  at  Waterloo, 
where  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a musket-ball. 

Lately.  At  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Lucas  Babing- 
ton,  esq.  of  Newry,  brother-in-law  of  R.  Lawi'en- 
son,  esq.  Mount  Drummond,  and  son-in-law  of  the 
late  Charles  Pasley,  esq.  of  Dubhn. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  a Unen  merchant  of  Lurgan. 
He  has  bequeathed  2,000?.  for  the  home  mission  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  aqd  the  like  sum  for  the 
Presbyterian  schools  in  Connaught. 

At  Mangerton,  Killarney,  Sir  Richard  Com'tney, 
one  of  the  favourite  guides  of  that  mountainous 
region.  He  had  borne  his  titular  dignity  for  some 
thirty  years,  from  the  time  when  he  accompanied 
a Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  top  of  Mangerton,  and, 
as  tradition  says,  rescued,  at  great  personal  risk, 
his  Excellency’s  lady  from  drowning.  His  whole- 
length  portrait,  drawn  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Tongue  in 
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1851.] 

1840,  i«  very  characteristically  represented  in 
Mrs.  Hall’s  Ireland,  “ In  1850  Sir  Richard  ex- 
hibited still  more  the  effects  of  years  and  illness, 
and  he  is  now  unable  to  ascend  Mangerton,  unless 
by  the  wise  generosity  of  the  tourist  a pony  is  pro- 
vided for  him  ; but  the  cost  of  this  accommodation 
will  not  be  thrown  away,  for  his  abundant  store 
of  legends  will  be  opened,  and  lucky  -will  be  the 
tourist  who  secures  his  services.”  (A  Week  at 
Killarney,  1850,  p.  127,  where  the  porti'ait  is  re- 
peated.) The  grave  of  this  faithful  and  courteous 
cicerone  is  at  Mucross  Abbey,  where  it  must  not 
be  left  without  some  grateful  memorial. 

At  Dublin,  James  Gandon,  esq.  J.P.  for  the 
county  Dublin,  Capt.  of  the  County  Dublin  Militia, 
son  of  the  late  James  Gandon,  of  Canon  Brook, 
Lucan,  esq.  architect. 

At  Chichester,  in  his  85th  year.  Commander 
George  Reynolds,  R.N.,  son  of  the  late  Adm.  John 
Rejmolds.  He  entered  the  Navy  in  1781,  and 
served  for  thirty-one  years  on  full  pay.  In  1791 
he  was  wrecked  in  the  Pandora  24,  sent  in  search 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  Boiinty.  He  was  made 
Lieut.  1794  into  the  St.  Alban’s  64  ; and  was  made 
First  of  the  Vengeance  74,  at  the  capture  of  St. 
Lucia  and  Trinidad.  He  accepted  the  rank  of  re- 
tired Commander  1831. 

At  Walham  Green,  aged  33,  Samuel  Baker 
Rowland,  esq.  poisoned  by  hydrocyanic  acid.  He 
was  the  assistant  and  successor  of  Mr.  Rouse,  who 
perished  by  the  same  poison.  On  two  occasions 
Mr.  Rowland  was  shipwrecked,  and  made  wonder- 
ful escapes. 

At  Hanover,  aged  more  than  80,  a lady  named 
Von  Lenthe,  the  widow  of  a subaltern  civil  official, 
Avho  celebrated  last  year  the  75th  anniversary  of 
her  state  allowance,  which  was  given  under  the 
following  circumstances  — In  the  year  1771,  Avhen 
the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline  Matilda  of  Den- 
mark obtained  by  the  intervention  of  her  brother 
George  III.  an  asylum  at  Cette,  in  Hanover,  she 
wished  to  adopt  a child  to  supply  the  void  left  in 
her  heart  by  the  detention  of  her  OAvn  children 
from  her.  An  orphan  girl,  knoAvn  as  “ little 
Sophie,”  was  selected,  and  remained  Avith  the 
Queen  till  the  death  of  her  Majesty  in  1775.  In 
her  last  hours  she  recommended  the  persons  sur- 
rounding her  to  the  care  of  her  relatives  for  pro- 
vision by  pensions  for  their  lives,  and  the  wish  Avas 
complied  Avith  through  the  exertions  of  her  chap- 
lain, Pastor  Lehzen.  Among  them  Avas  “ little 
Sophie,”  Avho  received  a pension  of  400  thalers, 
and  dreAV  it  regularly  for  seventy-five  years. 

April  8.  At  Boulogne,  Commander  George  Hall 
Dacre,  R.N.  He  Avas  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Colonel  George  Dacre,  of  MarAA'cll  House,  Hants. 
He  entered  the  sercice  in  1799,  and  served  afloat 
during  the  war  for  15  j'ears.  In  the  Phoenix  36 
he  assisted  at  the  capture  in  1801  of  the  French 
frigates  Carrere,  Succes,  and  BraA*oure.  In  1803 
he  Avas  taken  prisoner  in  the  Minerve  48,  Avhen 
she  grounded  near  Cherbourg,  and  did  not  regain 
his  liberty  until  1809.  He  Avas  then  appointed  a 
Lieutenant,  and  served  in  the  Beacon  10,  Alex- 
andi’ia  32,  and  Havoc  12.  He  had  been  on  half- 
pay from  1815,  and  accepted  the  rank  of  retired 
Commander  in  1848. 

April  9.  At  Calcutta,  in  her  30th  year,  Eliza- 
beth Lakin,  Avife  of  W.  J.  Morgan,  esq.  of  the 
hoAise  of  Julius,  Kohn,  and  Co.  merchants,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mottrain,  of  AVolver- 
hampton. 

April  10.  At  Allahabad,  Capt.  Angus  de  Foun- 
tain, late  of  the  40th  Bengal  N.  Inf.  He  Avas  ap- 
pointed a cadet  1825,  Captain  in  the  army  1841, 
in  his  regt.  1845. 

In  London,  Colonel  William  M.  Sloane,  late  of 
the  Brit.  Aux.  Legion  in  Spain,  and  formerly  of 
the  23d  Fusiliers,  and  67th  regt.  AAuth  Avhich  he 
seiwed  in  India. 

April  15.  At  llostreA'or,  Downshire,  aged  43, 
Commander  Charles  James  Postle,  R.N.  He 
passed  his  examination  in  1831,  AA^as  made  Lieu- 
tenant 1836,  and  served  in  various  ships  until 
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1845,  Avlien  he  Avas  made  Commander.  For  the 
assistance  he  gave  to  the  FVench  steamer  Pepin, 
Avrecked  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  King  Louis- 
Philippe  proffered  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  but,  the  regulations  of  the  service  not 
alloAAing  him  to  accept  it,  he  received  instead  a 
pair  of  valuable  pistols,  AAith  an  appropriate  in- 
scription. When  inspecting  Commander  of  the 
Coast  Guard  at  Dundalk  in  1846,  he  again  ren- 
dered assistance  to  a shipAATecked  vessel,  the  Lord 
Nelson,  for  Avhich  serAice  the  OAATiers,  Messrs. 
Horsfall,  presented  him  Avith  a silver  box  of  beau- 
tiful workmanship. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aged  55,  Walter 
ClatAA’orthy,  R.N.  pajnnaster  and  purser  of  H.  M. 
ship  Castor.  He  had  been  for  26  years  connected 
AAith  the  packet  establishment  at  Falmouth. 

Aiml  16.  At  Walton,  near  Brampton,  Cumber- 
land, aged  38,  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Sorbie  Trees, 
farmer.  He  Avas  unfortunately  shot  by  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Smith,  incumbent  of  Walton,  Avho  imagined 
he  Avas  a burglar  about  to  break  open  his  house. 

April  17.  At  Lisbon,  Lieut. -Colonel  Hugh  Hay 
Rose,  of  the  Portuguese  service.  He  entered  the 
British  army  in  July  1804  ; AA^as  present  at  the 
battles  of  Corunna,  Busaco,  Albuhera,  Vittoria, 
PjTenees,  Nivelle,  Nrie,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse, 
and  received  the  AA^ar  medal  AAith  nine  clasps.  He 
Avas  appointed  to  a company  in  the  British  Ai’my 
in  1814,  and  placed  on  half  pay  in  1816. 

April  18.  At  Bareilly,  Major  Kenneth  Camp- 
bell, 45th  Bengal  N.  Inf.  He  AA^as  appointed  a 
cadet  1821,  Capt.  1832,  Major  1846,  and  aaus  deputy 
pajnnaster  of  the  Lahore  circle. 

April  21.  Aged  22,  Charles-Tliomas,  son  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Thomas  Clifford,  of  Irnham  hall, 
Line,  and  nephcAV  to  Lord  Clifford. 

At  St.  Helena,  Alexander-Murray  Coventiy,  of 
H.  M.  ship  Wolverine,  son  of  Thomas  AVilliam 
Coventry,  esq.  and  both  hj^  his  father’s  and 
mother’s  side  great-grandson  of  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Coventry. 

At  Chelsea,  aged  60,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  W. 
Gujg  Indian  Navy. 

Aged  51,  Mr.  Thomas  HasAvell,  governor  of  the 
City  gaol,  Chester. 

AprU  23.  At  Hill  Hall,  Staff,  aged  73,  Thomas 
CartAvright,  esq.  a magistrate  of  the  county.  He 
acquired  his  fortune  at  Langton  in  the  Pottei'ies, 
Avhere  he  Avas  extensively  engaged  in  flint-grind- 
ing and  in  preparing  other  potters’  materials.  He 
.served  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire  in  1841.  He  has 
left  one  son,  Heniy  CartAATight,  esq.  and  tAVO  mar- 
ried daughters. 

April  24.  Aged  16,  Charles-Lloyd,  eldest  son  of 
C.  L.  BroAvning,  esq.  of  Grove  House,  Harborne, 
Staff. 

At  Walcot,  Shropshire,  aged  79,  EdAvard  Hum- 
phrej's,  esq. 

April  28.  At  Hoveton  house,  Norfolk,  aged  6, 
Francis-Grose,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Blo- 
feld.  Rector  of  Drajffon,  and  great-grandson  of 
Capt.  Francis  Grose,  the  celebrated  antiquary. 

At  Grove  house,  Knutsford,  in  her  70th  year, 
Emma,  widoAv  of  Thomas  Win.  Tatton,  esq.  of 
WithenshaAV,  Cheshire.  She  Avas  the  dau.  of  the 
Hon.  John  Grey  (third  son  of  the  4th  Earl  of 
Stamford  and  Warrington),  by  Susannah,  dau.  of 
John  Leycester,  esq.  of  Toft ; she  AA^as  married  in 
1807  and  left  a widow  in  1827,  having  had  issue 
the  present  Mr.  Tatton  and  seven  daughters. 

April  30.  At  Malta,  Capt.  Thomas  Owen  Knox, 
R.N.  commanding  the  Firebrand  steam  fi'igate. 
He  entered  the  seiwice  1816,  and  AA^as  made  Lieut. 
1824  into  the  Spartiate  76,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir 
Geo.  Ejwe  in  South  America.  He  served  in  vari- 
ous other  ships  until  March,  1835;  Avas  made 
Commander  in  Feb.  1836,  AA^as  made  Second-Capt. 
of  the  Minden  72  in  that  year,  and  of  the  Rodney 
92  in  1840,  both  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
attained  post  rank  1842. 

In  Regent-st.  Catherine-Elizabeth-Caroline,Avife 
of  Commander  John  Heron  Gennys,  of  H.M.  ship 
Fantome,  and  only  dau.  ofRear-Adm.  Arthur,  C.B, 
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At  Handsworth,  aged  33,  Mary- Jane,  wife  of  the 
Rev,  Joshua  Greaves,  M.A.  incumbent  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Birmingham. 

At  Ridgmont,  Lane.  Agnes-Margaret,  relict  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Wetenhall. 

, May  1 . Mary-Catharine,  only  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Calthorpe  Blofeld,  of  Hoveton  house, 
Norfolk,  and  grand-dau.  of  Capt.  Francis  Grose, 
F.S.A.  the  celebrated  antiquary. 

At  Stonehouse,  John  London,  esq.  purser  R.N., 
late.  Sec.  to  Sir  R.  Stopford  in  the  Mediterranean. 

May  2.  At  the  residence  of  her  father  Dr. 
Hutcheson,  Henrietta-Elizabeth,  wife  of  Major 
Sidney  Powell,  57th  regt. 

At  Southampton,  aged  33,  Ass.  Surgeon  Charles 
Young,  R.  Art. 

May  3.  At  Dover,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Campbell, 
on  the  retired  full  pay  of  the  97th  regt.  He  en- 
tered the  service  in  1803,  and  served  with  the 
57th  in  the  battles  of  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle, 
and  Nive,  for  which  he  received  the  war  medal 
with  four  clasps. 

May  4.  At  King’s  college.  Old  Aberdeen,  after 
a short  but  severe  illness,  John  Tulloch,  esq. 
LL.D.  for  many  years  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
that  university. 

At  Candy,  Ceylon,  aged  25,  George  Henry 
Freckleton,  esq.  late  of  Liverpool,  youngest  son 
of  Geo.  Freckleton,  esq.  M.D.  of  Chargrove  House, 
near  Cheltenham. 

May  7.  At  Paris,  aged  56,  David  Turnbull,  esq. 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Mixed  Commission,  Jamaica. 

May  9.  At  Ballinasloe,  aged  76,  Major  Alex. 
At  Freer,  late  of  the  25th  regt. 

At  Cheltenham,  Susannah  Mary,  wife  of  Capt. 
J.  S.  Iredell,  E.  T.  Co’s,  service. 

May  10.  Colonel  Alexander  Findlay,  K.H. 
Lieut.-Col.  h.  p.  R.  African  corps,  and  Fort  Major 
at  Fort  George,  Inverness.  He  entered  the  service 
in  the  ranks,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Maida  in  1806,  for  which  he  received  the  war 
medal.  He  was  a serjeant  of  the  78th  at  the 
battle  of  Merxem,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  in 
that  action  received  his  first  commission  in  the 
2d  W.  India  regt.  in  18 1 4.  He  continued  to  serve 
with  that  corps  until  1824,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  a company  in  the  R.  African  corps,  and 
in  which  he  became  Major  in  1826.  He  was  for 
some  years  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  received 
the  local  rank  of  Colonel  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  in  1830.  In  Feb.  1847  he  received  the  staff 
appointment  which  he  held  at  his  death. 

In  Motcomb-st.  aged  25,  Laurentia  Trent,  elder 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Edw.  Carlton  Cumberbatch. 

May  12.  At  Hursterpoint,  Sussex,  aged  32, 
Wm.-Francis,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  Pitches 
Boyce,  esq.  and  the  late  Lady  Amelia  Sophia  Boyce. 

May  14.  At  Eign  House,  near  Hereford,  aged 
64,  Comm.  James  Harvey  Price,  R.N.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Charles  Papps 
Price,  R.N.  (who  died  in  1813),  and  brother  to  the 
late  Capt.  George  Price,  R.N.  who  died  in  1833, 
and  the  present  Lieut.  George  Price,  R.N.  He 
entered  the  service  in  1795  in  the  Badger  8,  com- 
manded by  his  father,  and  served  on  full  pay  for 
18  years.  In  1805  he  was  flag-Lieut.  to  Adm. 
Knight,  in  the  Queen  98,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  saw  much  active  service  in  the  Beagle  and 
Persian,  a full  detail  of  which  is  given  in  O’Byrne’s 
Royal  Naval  Biography.  He  accepted  the  rank  of 
retired  Commander  1838. 

Aged  65,  Edward  Clough  Taylor,  esq.  of  Kirk- 
ham  Abbey,  formerly  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1807,  M.A.  1814. 

At  Bristow,  Norfolk,  aged  75,  Susanna,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Godfrey  Bird,  Rector  of  Little  Waltham. 

In  Euston  pi.  aged  40,  Mary,  widow  of  J.  Bow- 
stead,  esq.  E.  I.  C.  medical  service. 

May  15.  In  Jersey,  Lieut.-Colonel  James  Sin- 
clair, R.  A.  He  entered  the  service  in  1804.  In 
1807  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Zeeland, 
afterwards  that  to  Portugal,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Corunna.  He  served  with  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Scheldt  in  1809.  From  1811  to  1814 


he  served  ift  the  Peninsula,  and  was  present  at 
Badajoz,  Villa  Muriel,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  Nivelle 
and  Nive,  Bayonne,  and  in  various  minor  affairs. 
He  also  served  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  was  at 
Waterloo.  He  had  received  the  war  medal  with 
seven  clasps,  and  was  on  retired  full  pay. 

May  16.  At  York-terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  aged 
69,  Charles  Shillito,  M.D.  formerly  of  the  West 
Essex  Militia,  and  late  of  Putney. 

May  17.  At  Crawford’s  Burn,  Ireland,  aged  36, 
F.  S.  Crawford,  esq.  fourth  son  of  Wm.  Sharman 
Crawford,  esq.  M.P.  for  Rochdale.  He  was  a most 
benevolent  and  extensive  employer. 

Aged  68,  Dr.  Edw.  Clark  Baker,  of  Walcot-torr. 

May  18.  At  LennoxviRe,  Canada,  in  his  70th 
year,  Lieut.-Col.  William  Morris,  late  of  the  97th 
Foot.  He  entered  the  army  in  1794,  and  after  a 
service  of  forty  years  retired  in  1835,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  Senior  Officer  of  Militia  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  district  of  Lennoxville. 

At  Tottenham,  aged  80,  John  Beadnell,  esq. 

May  19.  From  a railway  collision  near  the 
Clay  Cross  Station,  John  Meynell,  esq.  of  Tapton- 
grove,  near  Chesterfield,  one  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  county  of  Derby,  and  Mr.  John  Blake,  of 
the  firm  of  Blake  and  Parkin,  manufacturers, 
Sheffield. 

Aged  39,  Georgina,  wife  of  James  Anderson,  esq. 
lessee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 

May  21.  At  Worthing,  aged  46,  George  Bingley, 
esq.  B.A.  (1831),  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Robert  Bingley,  esq.  of 
the  Royal  Mint  and  Higham  Lodge,  Essex. 

May  24.  At  Brighton,  by  jumping  from  the 
Black  Rock  Cliff,  at  Kemp  Town,  Major  William 
Wjmn,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Service. 

May  25.  Aged  58,  Christopher  Flood,  esq.  of 
Clarendon-place,  Maida-hill,  for  many  years  vestry 
clerk  of  St.  Maiylebone. 

May  26.  Thomas  Frederick  Cole,  esq.  solicitor, 
of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  died  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  ill  treatment  he  received  during 
the  recent  election  for  the  island.  A man  was 
charged  Avith  manslaughter ; but  on  trial  (AA'hich 
took  place  July  23)  was  acquitted,  Mr.  Cole’s 
death  being  attributed  to  nervous  alarm  acting 
upon  a diseased  heart.  A public  subscription 
has  been  raised  for  his  widoAv  and  family. 

At  Trumpington,  near  Cambridge,  Ebenezer 
Forster,  esq.  of  Anstey  haU,  a magistrate  for  the 
county  and  town  of  Cambridge.  He  had  long  oc- 
cupied a very  prominent  position  in  local  affairs  ; 
was  for  some  time  a member  of  the  town  council, 
filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  and  was  sheriff 
for  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  the 
year  before  last.  He  was  a dissenter,  and  a liberal 
in  politics. 

May  27.  Aged  98,  Cornelius  M‘Loghlin,  esq. 
for  many  years,  and  until  a recent  period,  an  active 
partaker  in  the  political  movements  of  Ireland. 

At  Bayswater,  William  James  Orr,  ciAul  en- 
gineer, son  of  the  late  James  Alexander  Orr,  of 
Landmore,  co.  Londonderry. 

May  28.  At  Kensington,  aged  62,  Mr.  David 
Charles  Read,  late  of  the  Close,  Salisbury,  where  he 
was  resident  for  many  years  as  a drawing-master. 
His  etchings,  of  which  he  produced  a large  num- 
ber, are  highly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs.  He 
presented  a perfect  set  to  the  print-room  of  the 
British  Museum.  A specimen  was  published  in  the 
folio  History  of  Salisbury,  part  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s 
Modern  Wiltshire. 

At  Dublin,  Catherine,  Avife  of  Major  T.  H.  Tidy, 
14th  Reg.  dau.  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Maister,  Colonel  of 
the  86th  Reg. 

In  Russell-pl.  Fitzroy-square,  Mary,  wife  of 
George  Francis  Travers,  esq.  Madras  Civil  Service. 

May  29.  At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  in  his  72nd 
year,  John  Last  Thompson,  R.N.  of  Cheltenham. 
He  entered  the  serAdee  in  1804,  and  serA^ed  for 
nine  years  on  full  pay.  In  1809,  when  master  of 
the  Blonde  42,  he  lost  his  right  arm  and  was 
seriously  injured  in  the  side,  when  cutting  out  a 
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privateer  at  Guaclaloupe.  He  received  in  conse- 
quence 150^.  from  tlie  Patriotic  Society,  and  was 
assigned  a pension  of  91?.  5s.  He  was  made  Lieut. 
1810,  and  from  1812  to  1814  commanded  the 
signal  station  at  Gunton,  near  Lowestoft. 

At  Catrine  liouse,  Ayrshire,  aged  GG,  Colonel 
Matthew  Stewart,  son  of  the  late  D.  Stewart,  esq. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Engineers  1804,  and  was  a 
Lieut.-Colonel  on  the  half-pay  of  the  Portuguese 
service ; was  placed  on  the  half-pay  of  the  British 
service  in  1824,  and  attained  the  brevet  rank  of 
Colonel  1837. 

Mmj  30.  At  St.  Mellons,  Monmouthshire,  aged 
70,  Mrs.  Margaret  Williams,  relict  of  the  late  Wm. 
Williams,  esq.  of  Lanedarne,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Wm.  Llewellin,  esq.  of  Cefnmably  and 
Lanedarne,  co.  Glamorgan. 

Lately.  At  Rio,  in  command  of  the  Rifleman, 
aged  3G,  Lieut.  John  Powell  Branch,  R.N.  second 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  A.  B.  Branch,  K.H.  He 
entered  the  service  in  182G,  was  made  Lieut.  1841 , 
and  had  passed  nearly  all  his  time  on  full  pay. 

Dro-wned  when  bathing  at  Maldon,  Mr.  Otter 
Hotter,  a young  Norwegian. 

At  her  residence,  near  Athlone,  accidentally 
bui'ned  to  death,  Mrs.  Dundas,  wife  of  Capt. 
Dundas,  agent  to  Lord  Castlemaine. 

June  2.  In  Dublin,  John  Caillard  Erck,  esq. 
LL.D.  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
Ireland. 

June?,.  AtAVereham,  aged  63,  Amelia  Sarah, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Houghton  Spencer,  late  incum- 
bent of  Crimplesham,  Norf. 

At  Nantes,  in  her  80th  year,  Maria  Christina, 
widow  of  James  Tobin,  esq.  and  bast  surviving 
dau.  of  Thomas  Gonnan,  esq.  of  Ncav  Broad-st. 

June  5.  While  on  a visit  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Mill 
of  Portmoon,  aged  21,  Mr.  Robert  Stupart,  son 
of  Major  Stupart,  of  Edinbm'gh,  formerly  of  the 
Scots  Greys.  He  was  killed  by  falling  from  the 
rocks  whilst  collecting  sea-gulls’  eggs. 

June  6.  Mr.  William  Henry  Kerr,  bookseller, 
Duke-st.  Manchester-sq. 

June  7.  At  Brussels,  aged  65,  Robert  Hedger, 
esq.  a magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieut.  of  co.  Surrey, 
many  years  chairman  of  the  Adjourned  Sessions. 

Aged  24,  Rebecca,  eldest  dau.  of  Louis  Lucas, 
esq.  of  Hyde  Park-gardens. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  12,  Elizabeth  Mary,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  Walter  Stericker,  esq.;  also, 
on  the  8th,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Stericker,  of  Scarbo- 
rough, her  grandmother. 

At  Coed  Helen,  near  Carnarvon,  Trevor, 
seventh  dau.  of  the  late  Rice  Thomas,  esq. 

June  8.  At  the  Grove,  AValton-on-Thames,  the 
residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Sarah,  relict  of 
Walter  Earratt,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

Aged  82,  Capt.  Robert  Cook,  of  the  R.  Hosp. 
Kilmainham,  formerly  of  the  29th  Foot,  and  R. 
Newfoundland  Fencibles. 

At  Leamington,  Margaret-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau. 
of  John  Dalrymple,  esq.  M.P.  for  co.  AVigton. 

At  Rathmines,  Dublin,  Isabella,  Avife  of  Henri 
Christopher  Eiffe,  esq. 

At  AVorksop,  William  Glossop,  esq.  merchant,  of 
Hull,  and  also  of  the  firm  of  W.  and  R.  Glossop, 
breAvers,  Hull. 

At  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henderson,  Highbury,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ken- 
nion,  of  Reading. 

At  BaysAvater,aged  34,  Anne,  the  Avife  of  Thomas 
Lechmere  Marriott,  esq. 

At  Glasgow,  aged  66,  Duncan  Menzies,  esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Miller,  F.R.C.S.  Edinb. 

At  the  house  of  A.  Leggatt,  esq.  Ebury-st. 
Pimlico,  aged  79,  John  Parkinson,  esq. 

Aged  17,  Katherine-J Uliana,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  R.  Cope  Wolfe,  Vicar  of  BraithAvell. 

June  9.  At  Brighton,  aged  12,  Harriet,  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Chaplin,  of  Ryhall,  Rutland. 

At  Barnsbury  Pai’k,  aged  20,  Eliza,  third  dau. 
of  Lieut.  George  Courtney  Greenway,  R.N. 

In  Islin^on,  Liverpool,  John  Paisley  Dirom, 
only  son  of  Dr,  Ross  Jameson,  surgeon  91st  Regt. 


James,  elde.st  sou  of  the  late  John  Mansfield, 
esq.  of  Digswell  House,  Herts,  and  Grosvenor-st. 

At  Sutton,  near  HounsloAv,  Jane,  Avidow  of  Lt.- 
Gen.  Charles  Neville,  R.  Art. 

At  the  Grange,  near  Honiton,  aged  74,  M.  Pre- 
vost  Pictet,  ancien  Conseiller  d’Etat  of  the  Re- 
public of  Geneva. 

Mary, wife  of  Steph.  Smith,  esq.  of  Robertsbridge. 

June  10.  At  the  residence  of  his  bi-other,  Ches- 
sington  Hall,  Surrey,  Josiah  Greene,  esq.  of  Lynn. 

At  Bristol,  Ann,  AvidoAv  of  John  Harding,  esq.  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

At  North-end,  Fulham,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hunt, 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Hunt,  esq. 

At  Herne-hill,  aged  62,  Richard  Hotham  Pigeon, 
esq.  late  treasurer  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 

At  Bristol,  aged  20,  Alicia-Connor  Ryland, 
granddau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ryland,  of  Bristol. 

At  Blunts  Hall,  near  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  aged 
53,  Lydia,  wife  of  Thomas  Bennet  Sturgeon,  esq. 
of  Sherfield  House,  Grays,  Essex. 

At  Bi-idlington  Quay,  aged  69,  George  AValmsley, 
esq.  late  of  Bempton,  near  that  place,  many  years 
a famous  agriculturist. 

At  Edinburgh,  Councillor  W.  Wright.  He  was 
liberal  in  his  politics,  and  a Dissenter,  and  Avas  re- 
turned at  the  last  municipal  election  as  one  of  the 
representatiA^es  of  the  Second  Ward. 

June  11.  At  Tetton,  near  Taunton,  aged  38, 
Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart,  of  Killerton, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Bart. 

James  George  Boucher,  sen.  esq.  of  Shidfield, 
near  Wickham,  Hampshire. 

At  CraA'en-hill,  BaysAvater,  aged  20,  Charles- 
Falconer,  second  son  of  D.  R.  Clarke,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  62,  Jas.  Holbrook,  esq. 
surgeon  R.N. 

At  Portsea,  after  Imug  61  years  in  one  house, 
aged  86,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Stephen  Sibly,  esq. 

At  Market  Harborough,  aged  86,  Mrs.  Shuttle- 
worth,  AvidoAV  of  Dr.  ShuttleAvorth. 

At  NeAvcastle-on-Tyne,  Elizabeth,  Avife  of  Edw. 
P.  Thompson,  esq.  of  DoA^er. 

June  12.  At  Gringley-on-the-Hill,  aged  68, 
Robert  Cori'ingham,  esq.  of  Misterton,  Notts. 

At  Upton -place,  Essex,  aged  47,  William  Mat- 
theAv  Catterton,  esq. 

In  Connaught-sq.  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Fawcett,  of  NeAvton  Hall,  Durham. 

At  Exeter,  aged  75,  Charlotte,  Avife  of  John 
Geare,  esq.  solicitor. 

In  Great  Suffolk-st.  SoutliAvark,  aged  51,  Mr. 
George  Hawkins,  for  many  years  a singer  at  con- 
certs in  and  around  the  metropolis.  He  destroyed 
himself  by  nearly  severing  his  head  from  the  body. 

At  Southampton,  aged  49,  Lady  Johnston,  AAddow 
of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  William  Johnston,  K.C.B. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-laAv  Samuel 
Bryant,  esq.  surgeon,  Park-roAv,  aged  57,  Martha, 
Avife  of  Cabot  Kynaston,  esq.  of  Caldy  Island, 
Pembrokeshire. 

In  Wyndliam-st.  aged  70,  Miss  Teresa  Maria 
Moline  Lix. 

In  Grove-terr.  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  76,  Craw- 
ford Mollison,  esq. 

Very  suddenly,  aged  69,  Mrs.  Palmer,  of  Bret- 
tenham,  near  Thetford. 

At  Olney,  aged  83,  Miss  Sarah  Smith.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1819,  in 
conjunction  with  her  sister,  she  erected  and  en- 
doAved  almshouses  at  Olney  for  tAvelve  women,  and 
she  has  since  established  and  supported  a boys’ 
school  at  the  same  place. 

At  Vichy,  France,  aged  41 , George  Tennant,  esq. 
barrister.  He  Avas  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  Jan.  13,  1849. 

In  Park-st.  Grosvenor-sq.  aged  68,  Frederick 
Read  Orme  Villebois,  esq.  of  Benham  Park,  Berks. 

June  13.  At  Brompton,  suddenly,  Mrs.  Charles 
Beloe,  second  Avife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Beloe,  trans- 
lator of  Herodotus.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
George  Pochin,  esq.  of  NeAvport,  Essex,  and  Avas 
mairied  in  1807. 
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At  Hackney,  Sarah,  wife  of  Felix  Giles,  esq.  and 
dait.  of  W.  Dealtry  Jackson,  esq. 

At  Edmonton,  aged  80,  Col.  William  Gravatt, 
Royal  Eng.  He  entered  the  service  in  1792,  be- 
came First  Lieut,  in  1793,  Captain  in  1799,  Lieut.- 
Col.  in  1811,  and  Colonel  in  1821. 

At  Ladbroke-villas,  Notting-hill,  aged  81,  Na- 
thaniel Hinchliff,  esq. 

In  Fitzroy-sq.  aged  71,  Mrs.  Howard. 

D.  M‘Rae,  esq.  of  Rochester. 

Aged  50,  Hannah,  wife  of  Francis  Nixon,  esq. 
solicitor,  of  Exeter. 

In  Brunsmck-sq.  aged  90,  Thomas  Phillips, 
esq.  late  Member  of  the  Medical  board  of  Bengal, 
Founder  of  the  Llandovery  School,  likewise  of 
several  scholarships  in  St.  David’s  college,  Lampe- 
ter, to  which  college  he  has  for  many  years  past 
been  a munificent  benefactor. 

At  Brussels,  aged  37,  Graham- Vernon,  eldest 
son  of  Capt.  George  Pigot,  R.N.,  C.B. 

At  Winsley,Wilts,  Frances,  wife  of  W.  Stone,  esq. 

In  Burton-st.  Eaton-sq.  Maria,  third  dan.  of  the 
late  Richard  Trew,  esq.  of  Bridport. 

At  the  re.sidence  of  his  son,  Heningford-villas, 
Islington,  aged  72,  Jonah  Wilson,  esq.  late  of 
Huntingdon,  where  his  memory  Anil  be  held  in 
grateful  esteem,  for  excellency  of  character  and 
abilities  in  the  medical  profession. 

June  14.  At  Theescombe,  Glouc.  aged  75,  Anne, 
relict  of  Nathaniel  Clarkson,  esq. 

At  Bath,  Anna-Maria,  widOAV  of  Major  Conolly, 
and  sister  to  Sir  Compton  DomAMe,  Bart. 

At  Wingham,  aged  75,  John  Dadds,  esq. 

At  Buckland,  Dover,  aged  2G,  Anne,  only  dan. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Alex.  Dunning,  esq.  of  Maidstone. 

At  Lightburne  House,  BaldAvin,  second  son  of 
Wm.  Gale,  esq.  of  Bardsey  Hall,  Lane. 

Aged  37,  MTlliam-Matthew,  only  son  of  W. 
Grainger,  esq.  of  New  Brentford. 

At  Moor  House,  near  Torrington,  the  residence 
of  G.  Braginton,  esq.  aged  53,  Maria, relict  of  K.  H. 
Hawkins,  esq.  solicitor,  Torrington. 

At  Peterborough,  aged  74,  Charles  Jacob,  esq. 

At  Sonthoe  Rectory,  Hunts,  aged  65,  Richard 
Moorsom,  esq.  late  of  Airy  Hill,  near  Wliitby, 
Deputy-Lieut.  for  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  for  above  thirty  years  a magistrate  for  the 
same  division,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  har- 
bour of  Wliitby.  On  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  he  was  a candidate  for  the  representation  of 
that  town.  He  was  a gentleman  of  highly  culti- 
vated mind  and  engaging  manners,  and  a liberal 
friend  to  literary  and  scientific  institutions. 

At  Leytonstone,  aged  58,  Emma,  relict  of  Geo. 
Nicholls,  esq.  of  India. 

At  South  BarroAV,  Som.  aged  82,  William  Gid- 
ney  Phillips,  esq.  last  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Phillips,  Rector  of  Alford. 

Aged  50,  George  Wm.  Veasey,  esq.  of  Islington. 

Jun£  15.  At  Windsor,  aged  81,  Mrs.  Buckland. 

In  Circus-road,  St.  John’s-AA'Ood,  aged  56,  Tho- 
mas Curry,  esq. 

At  Yoxford,  Suffolk,  aged  21,  Robert-Fearon, 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Fermin,  Vicar. 

At  Guernsey,  Mr.  Jas.  Holdsworth  Greenhalgh, 
son  of  James  Greenhalgh,  esq.  of  London. 

At  Bexley,  Kent,  aged  85,  William  Harding,  esq. 
formerly  chief  accountant  in  the  Transport-office. 

In  Dean’s-yard,  We.stminster,  much  respected, 
aged  62,  William  Hawes,  esq.  first  clerk  in  the 
Private  Bill  Office.  He  was  for  upAvards  of  40 
years  an  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  Rowley,  Staff,  aged  70,  George  Keen,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother  Mr.  Charles 
Swaisland,  Crayford,  Kent,  Sophia,  relict  of  Wm. 
Thomson,  M.D. 

From  the  effects  of  an  accident  a fcAv  Aveeks 
preAlous,  aged  69,  William  Wlieeler,  esq.  of  Salis- 
bmy. 

In  London,  Su.san  Neville  Wyatt,  eldest  dau.  of 
John  Wyatt,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  of 
Harpenden,  Herts. 

June  16.  At  Tottenham-green,  aged  21,  Wil- 
liam, second  son  of  the  late  .lolm  Dinsdale,  e.sq. 


At  Tempellow,  near  Liskeard,  aged  22,  John, 
eldest  son  of  John  Grigg,  esq. 

At  Richmond,  Yoi'kshire,  aged  38,  Helena-Mary, 
relict  of  Peter  Constable  Maxwell,  esq.  She  was 
the  eldest  dau.  of  John  Peter  Bruno  BoAvdon,  esq. 
of  Southgate,  co.  Derby,  and  was  left  a AAldoAv  on 
the  27th  Feb.  last. 

At  Cambridge-heath,  near  London,  aged  67, 
Thomas  S.  Peckstone,  e.sq.  R.N.  author  of  several 
scientific  and  other  works. 

At  Southampton,  aged  60,  Mr.  Radley,  late  of 
Radley’s  Hotel,  Bridge-st.  Blackfriars. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Eliza,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  James  Remnant,  esq. 

At  Southam,  WaxAV.  aged  47,  Fanny-Charlotte, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  ReA^  Wm.  C.  Wilson,  Vicar 
of  Prior’s  Hardwick. 

June  17.  In  Bloomsbury-sq.  aged  62,  Mrs.  Peggy 
Addison,  niece  of  Robert  Addison,  esq.  of  Cross 
Rigg  Hall,  Westmerland. 

At  Doncaster,  Eliza,  the  only  dau.  of  Capt. 
Cooke,  late  9th  Lancers. 

At  Ockley,  Surrey,  aged  72,  Arthur  Dendy,  esq. 

In  Sloane-st.  aged  79,  Eliza,  relict  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Robert  Ellis,  25th  Light  Dragoons. 

At  Notting-hUl,  aged  68,  John  Green,  esq.  late 
of  Soho-sq. 

At  Zeals  Manor  HoAi.5e,  Wilts,  aged  70,  Chafin 
Grove, esq. 

Aged  57,  Joseph  Harris,  esq.  late  of  Lombard-st. 

June  18.  At  Portslade,  Sussex,  aged  77,  John 
Blaker,  esq.  sen.  of  LeAves. 

At  Kensington,  aged  16,  Charlotte-Emily,  eldest 
dan.  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Des  Barres,  of  Newfound- 
land. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  14,  Emma,  younger 
dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Dixon,  esq.  of  Chancery • 
lane,  Barrister-at-LaAv. 

Anne,  only  dau.  of  Joseph  Hague  Everett,  esq. 
of  Biddeston,  Wilts. 

At  Clifton,  suddenly,  aged  44,  John  Harding, 
esq.  of  Henbury-hill. 

Aged  29,  Mr.  John  James  IrAing,  a teacher  of 
languages.  He  Avas  found  Avith  his  throat  cut. 
Verdict — Temporarj^  Insanity. 

At  Scai’borough,  at  an  advanced  age,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  Collingwood  Forster  Jackson,  esq.  of  Ncav- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

At  NeAvport  Pagnel,  aged  87,  James  Mdlar,  esq. 

At  Margate,  Mary,  Avife  of  William  Scott,  esq. 
Secretary  to  the  .^Egis  Assurance  Company,  and 
late  of  Cowley  House,  Oxon. 

At  the  house  of  her  nephew,  Notting-hill,  aged 
82,  Mrs.  Matilda  Eleanor  Archer  Smyth. 

At  Battersea,  at  the  house  of  her  son-in-laAv, 
aged  95,  Rebecca,  relict  of  J.  Willmott,  esq. 

June  19.  At  Mrs.  Shakespear’s,  Brompton-ores. 
aged  80,  Mrs.  Susan  Buck. 

At  the  Manor  house,  Ogboiume  St.  George, 
Emily- Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  Samirel  Canning,  esq. 

Aged  53,  Anna,  AAlfe  of  George  Berkeley  Har- 
rison, esq.  of  Gloucester-gardens,  Hyde  Park. 

In  Upper-street  Islington,  in  the  same  house 
Avhere  he  resided  for  half  a century,  most  highly 
respected  as  a general  practitioner  in  medicine, 
aged  77,  John  Jeatfreson,  esq.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Jeatfreson  AA^as  in  partnership  ANith  the  late 
Christopher  Armstrong,  esq.  of  Tindal-place. 
In  1805,  Mr.  Jeatfreson  married  Miss  FAUTance 
(Avho  died  a feAv  years  since)  by  Avhom  he  had  five 
sons  and  seven  daughters ; all  of  Avhom  survive 
him,  and  Avhom  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
well-established  in  life.  1.  Mr.  John  Jeatfreson, 
his  father’s  partner  and  successor  in  bu.siness ; 
2.  Henry  Jeatfreson,  M.D.  a talented  physician 
in  Finsbixry  Square ; 3.  Rev.  Babington  Jeatfre- 
son ; 4.  Alfred,  secretary  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Coney  Hatch ; 5.  EdAvard.  His  eldest  daughter 
is  married  to  her  cousin,  Mr.  C.  Jeatfreson  ; his 
2nd.  to  Mr.  Burnett ; 3rd.  to  Mr.  Outhwaite ; 
4th.  to  Mr.  Wormald,  a partner  in  Child’s  bank  ; 
5th.  to  Mr.  BreAver;  6th.  to  Mr.  BreAA'er;  7th.  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  in  partner, ship  Avitli  his  brother-in- 
laAv,  Mr.  John  Jeafft’eson, 
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William  Maule,  esq.  of  Ashfleld,  Midliurst,  late 
an  eminent  aurist,  resident  in  Savile-row. 

At  Clifton,  aged  51,  William  Tritton,  esq.  of 
Wrington,  Somerset. 

June  20.  On  his  passage  from  the  Isle  of  Man, 
aged  2.3,  John-Wilkes,  son  of  Thomas  Adkin,  esq. 
and  grandson  of  John  Jones,  esq.  of  A¥ood-hall, 
Suffolk. 

At  Tunhridge-wells,  aged  59,  Helen-Graham, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  George  Bromi,  esq.  of 
Russell-sq. 

At  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Harley- 
st.  aged  38,  Robert,  only  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Burford,  D.O.  Vicar  of  Magdalen 
Laver,  Essex. 

At  Highgate,  near  Birmingham,  Mr.  Callum, 
valuer  and  auctioneer  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 
Being  apprehended  on  a charge  of  forgery  upon  Sir 
George  Chetwynd,  Bart,  of  Grendon  Hall,  to  the 
amoxint  of  TOOL,  he  asked  permission  to  take  leave 
of  his  wife,  and  while  in  the  act  of  embracing  her, 
he  conti'ived  to  draw  from  his  pocket  a phial  con- 
taining prussic  acid,  and  swallow  the  contents, 
W'hich  instantly  deprived  him  of  life.  Verdict, 
“ Insanity.” 

At  Stapleton -bridge,  aged  Gl,  Thomas  Capen- 
hurst,  esq. 

In  Stamford-st.  aged  73,  Mary-Ann,  widow  of 
John  Deacon,  esq.  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty. 

At  Vicar’s  Cross,  near  Chester,  aged  50,  George 
I'olliott,  esq. 

Aged  G2,  Jane-Tylney,  relict  of  J.  Wayman, 
esq.  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

June2\.  At  Margate,  aged  21,  John-Bettison, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  J.  T.  Boswell,  esq.  of  that 
place. 

^ Aged  67,  Miss  Selina  Doyle,  sister  of  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Hastings  Doyle. 

Aged  35,  Charles  P.  Ford,  eldest  sou  of  Capt.  J. 
Foi'd,  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea. 

Aged  52,  Wm.  B.  Gwyn,  esq.  of  Pilroath,  Car- 
marthenshire, and  a magistrate  for  the  county. 
He  was  trying  to  enter  an  outhouse  on  horseback 
when  he  struck  his  head  against  the  lintel  of  the 
door  and  fractured  his  spinal  bone. 

At  Chelmsford,  aged  80,  Miss  King,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Robert  King,  esq.  of  Springfield. 

At  Aberglasney,  Carmarthenshire,  Mary-Ann, 
wife  of  J.  P.  Pryce,  esq.  Bwlchbychan,  Cardigansh. 

In  Higher  Broughton,  aged  23,  Mr.  John  White- 
liead,  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  late  of 
Bolton-le-Moors. 

At  Southsea,  aged  58,  Mary,  wife  of  Charles 
Winkworth,  esq.  Comptroller  of  H.  M.  Cixstoms, 
Portsmouth. 

June  22.  In  Upper  Gloucester-st.  Dorset-sq. 
Henrietta,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  John  Boxistead, 
esq.  late  of  the  Ceylon  Rifle  Reg. 

At  Fernhill,  Torqxxay,  aged  81,  Townshend 
Monckton  Hall,  esq. 

At  the  re.sidence  of  his  brother-in-law  W.  H. 
Bxxtler,  esq.  Kenilworth,  aged  31,  Charles  Evei'ed 
Poole,  late  of  the  1st  Royals,  fourth  soix  of  Robert 
Poole,  esq.  of  Southam,  War-wickshire. 

At  Clifton,  aged  19,  Frances-Eliza,  eldest  dau. 
of  Robert  Stratton,  esq.  WelLsbridge-hoxxse,  Glou- 
cestershire. 

At  Islington,  aged  78,  Mr.  George  Watkinson, 
for  48  years  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  Southampton-row,  Rxxssell-sq.  aged  8 1 , Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  John  Jacob  Zornlin,  esq.  of  Clap- 
ham-terrace. 

June  23.  At  Beverley,  Walter-W.-Wingfield, 
son  of  William  Ditmas,  esq. 

Edward  Burley  Clayton,  esq.  sxxrgeon,  second 
son  of  James  Clayton,  esq.  of  Percy-st.  Bedford-sq. 
He  was  on  horseback  in  Park-lane,  when  a cab 
ran  against  him  and  caxxsed  such  severe  injxxries 
that  he  died  in  great  agony. 

At  Sussex-square,  Hyde  Pai’k-gardens,  aged  43, 
Hemy  Ila-warden  Fazakerley,  esq.  of  Gillibrand 
Hall,  in  Chorley,  near  Wigan,  and  Fazakerley 
House,  near  Livei’pool.  This  gentleman’s  oifiginaJ 
name  was  Gillebrand,  and  lie  some  years  since 


assumed  the  name  of  Fazakerley  oix  becoming 
possessed  of  the  Fazakerley  estate  near  Livei’pool. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  Somei'set,  aged  58,  Ri- 
chard Fonster,  esq.  of  Bathwick-hill,  Bath. 

In  Jersey,  aged  32,  Georgiana-Augusta,  widow 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Mackenzie  Fraser.  She  was  the  dau. 
of  the  late.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  G.C.B. 
by  Lady  Mary  Wellesley-Pole,  dau.  of  William 
third  Eai'l  of  Mornington,  and  niece  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  She  was  married  in  Sept.  1843. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother  Cecil  Parsons, 
esq.  Presteign,  Miss  Charlotte.  Parsons,  of  Chel- 
tenham, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Par- 
sons, Vicar  of  WeRington. 

In  Radnor-place,  aged  78,  Samxxel  Stansfield 
Piime,  esq. 

At  Ballingcarr,  near  New  GaUoway,  William 
Grierson  Yorstoun,  esq.  of  Gai’i’och. 

At  Presteign,  Mi.ss  Chai’lotte.  Parsons,  of  Chel- 
tenham, youngest  dau.  of  the.  late  Rev.  J.  W. 
Parsons,  Vicar  of  AVellington. 

June  24.  Aged  73,  AVm.  Wallis  Bi’ay,  esq.  of 
Grove-park,  Stratton,  Cornwall. 

At  the  house  of  his  son,  Artillery-pl.  Finsbxiry- 
squax'e,  aged  75,  John  Coxxrtenay,  esq. 

At  Laverstock,  aged  59,  Mrs.  John  Cowie. 

At  Edinbxxrgh,  Mary-Elizabeth,  vxidow  of  Capt. 
Alexander  Gordon,  R.N.  and  only  surviving  child 
of  the  late  Sir  Ernest  Goi’don,  Bart,  of  Park. 

At  Kilburn,  aged  21,  Jemima-Sophia,  youngest 
daxxghter  of  N.  K.  Mayo,  esq. 

At  Oakeley,  Salop,  aged  45,  William  Oakeley, 
of  Oakeley,  esq.  He  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Oakeley,  Rector  of  Lydham, 
and  Pi’eb.  of  Woi’cester,  by  Catherina,  daxx.  of 
AVm.  Bolland,  esq.  of  Clapham.  He  mai’ried  in 
1834  Alicia-Maiy,  daxx.  of  Genei’al  Sir  Evan  Lloyd, 
esq.  of  Ferney  Hall,  bxxt  had  no  issue. 

At  Bognor,  Mary-Amelia,  youngest  child  of  the 
Rev.  F.  G.  Rawlins,  Rector  of  Leaden  Roding. 

At  Bath,  aged  81,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Thomas 
Rodie,  esq.  Clayton-sq.  Livei'pool. 

Aged  45,  Francis  Tebbxxtt,  esq.  late  of  the  fii’m 
of  Keen,  Tebbxxtt,  and  Rippin,  warehousemen, 
Wood-st.  Cheapside. 

At  Haxby,  aged  68,  Hannah,  relict  of  Francis 
Theakstone,  e.sq.  of  Fxxlfox’d  Cottage,  near  York. 

At  Weston-sxiper-Mare,  James  Dxxncan  Thom- 
son, esq.  of  Bayswater,  late  of  Sunny  Bank,  Bre- 
conshire, and  a magisti’ate  for  that  coxxnty. 

At  Thickthoi’n,  Kenilworth,  aged  70,  John 
Wilkinson,  esq.  late  of  Ridgwood,  Choi’ley,  Lane. 

June  25.  At  Southampton,  aged  91,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Bai'low,  daxx.  of  the  late  Major-General  Bai’low, 
Col.  of  the  61st  Regt.  and  sister  to  the  late  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Bai’loxv,  for  ixiany  years  Liexxt.-Col.  com- 
ixianding  the  same  Regt. 

At  Kingsteignton,  Devon,  aged  32,  George 
Beagin,  esq.  late  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  Nor- 
wood, Sxxrrey. 

At  the  Diocesan  School,  Lincoln,  aged  38,  Al- 
fred Cai’penter,  M.A.  second  master  of  that  insti- 
txxtion. 

At  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  aged  70,  Mary,  relict  of 
James  Halse,  esq. 

At  Redland,  Bristol,  aged  86,  Rich.  Lambert,  esq. 

At  Dover,  Eliza,  wife  of  George  Prickett,  esq. 
A’^ei'dict  “ That  the  deceased  was  poisoned  by  inad- 
x ertently  taking  a liniment  containing  morphine.” 

At  Plxxmstead-hall,  Norfolk,  aged  80,  Sxxsannah 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Worth,  esq. 

June  26.  At  Selby,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Hannah  Ainn- 
del,  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Arxxndel,  secretai’y 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

At  AValton,  Suff.  in  the  prime  of  life,  William 
Dodds,  esq.  late  of  Foi'dton  Hoxxse,  Devon. 

At  Sligo,  Liexxt.  Thomas  Hamilton  (1825),  of 
the  Coast  Gxxard  Station. 

Aged  80,  William  Jones,  esq.  Rockhampton- 
lodge,  Glouc. 

At  Gi’eat  Malvern,  aged  53,  Charles  Marten, 
esq.  of  Plaistow,  Essex. 

At  Edinbui’gh,  Jane,  I’elict  of  Gilbert  Mieliell, 
esq.  E.I.C.  Service. 
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At  Cheshunt,  aged  85,  William  Pontifex,  esq. 

June  21.  At  Shernfold  Park,  Sussex,  Mary- 
Katharine,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Percy  Ashburnham. 

At  Epping,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Boycott,  esq. 
E.I.C.S.  formerly  of  Exeter. 

Aged  28,  Robert  Edwards,  esq.  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Richard  Edwards,  esq.  late  of  Weybridge. 

At  Neufchatel,  aged  18,  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Andrew  Grote,  esq.  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

At  Rodbaston,  Staffordshire,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Ifolland,  esq.  M.D.,  F.R.S.  of  Rodbaston  Hall, 
Staffordshire,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Bax- 
endale,  esq.  of  Park  Village,  Regent’s  Park. 

At  Mitcham-green,  aged  68, Isaac  Lawrence,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father  J.  Sothern,  esq. 
Aigburth,  near  Liverpool,  aged  26,  Augusta,  wife 
of  James  Rickarby,  esq. 

At  Chilbolton  Rectory,  Hants,  the  residence  of 
her  son-in-law,  aged  80,  Mary-Elizabeth,  widow 
of  George  Sidney,  esq.  formerly  of  Kensington. 

At  Ravenscroft,  Cheshire,  Frances-Anne,  widow 
of  Col.  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B. 

At  Little  Bowden,  Leic.  aged  20,  Henrietta- 
Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  John  West,  esq. 

At  Shortlands,  Beckenham,  Rachael,  wife  of 
William  Arthur  Wilkinson,  esq. 

At  Exeter,  Capt.  Keith  Young,  late  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade. 

June  28.  At  Devonshire-st.  Portland-pl.  aged 
61,  Rupert  John  Cochrane,  esq. 

Aged  40,  Ellen-Jane,  wife  of  George  Savage 
Curtis,  esq.  of  Teignmouth. 

At  Cauldwell  Priory,  near  Bedford,  Charlotte- 
Anne,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sliuttleworth 
Grimshawe,  A.M.  late  Rector  of  Burton  Latimer, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Vicar  of  Biddenhain,  Beds, 
who  died  last  year,  and  of  whom  a memoh'  was 
given  in  our  Magazine  for  May  1851. 

At  Brighton,  Anna-Maria,  wife  of  C.  P.  Meyer, 
esq. 

At  Woolwich,  aged  69,  Benjamin  Pidcock,  esq. 
late  of  Her  Majesty’s  Dockyard. 

June  29.  Robert  Alexander  Bannerman,  esq. 
of  Standen  House,  Wilts,  late  of  Madras  Civil 
Service. 

At  Dublin,  aged  79,  Major-Gen.  Robert  Henry 
Birch,  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Eaton-sq.  aged  57,  Chas.  Andrew  Bredel,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  G.  C.  Searle, 
esq.  Islington,  aged  63,  Caroline,  widow  of  James 
Campbell,  esq.  Assistant  Sec.  Gen.Post  Office. 

Aged  71.  Elizabeth,  relict  of  William  Curgenven, 
esq.  of  Plymouth. 

At  St.  John’s-wood,  Ann-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau. 
of  John  Horsfall,  esq. 

At  Bath,  aged  60,  Samuel  Lloyd,  esq. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  66,  Humphrey  William 
Ravenscroft,  judges’ wigmaker,  of  Searle-st.  Lin- 
coln’s-inn,  where  that  business  has  been  in  his 
family  for  upwards  of  a century. 

Horatio  Wood,  third  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Middleham. 

June  30.  At  the  house  of  her  son  J.  L.  Bennet, 
esq.  Merton,  Surrey,  Sarah- Jane,  relict  of  Thomas 
Bennett,  esq.  late  of  Merton  and  Dorking. 

At  Wantage,  aged  73,  Thomas  Brown,  esq. 

Robert  Bruce,  esq.  Sheriff  of  Argyll. 

At  Walworth,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller, 
author  of  “ Country  Scenes,”  &c. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  60,  Geo.  Ringer,  esq. 

At  Lewisham,  aged  78,  Sarah,  relict  of  Alexander 
Rowland,  esq. 

At  Canonbury  villas,  Islington,  aged  70,  Lucy- 
Tulloch,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Samp- 
son, of  Exeter,  and  great-niece  of  the  late  Sir 
Nathaniel  Thorold,  Bart. 

Of  apoplexy,  having  only  just  returned  from 
Sierra  Leone,  aged  52,  Major  Edward  Charles 
Soden,  2nd  West  India  Regiment. 

In  John-st.  Bedford-row,  aged  91,  Susannali, 
widow  of  J.  M.  Thomson,  esq. 

James  Eldridge  West,  esq.  of  Tunbridge,  Kent, 
Deputy-Lieut.  for  the  county. 

Lately.  At  Swansea,  John  Bayley,  esq.  formerly 


of  Kensington,  and  for  many  years  an  active  officer 
in  the  Legacy  Office,  Somerset  House. 

At  the  residence  of  his  mother,  Dover,  aged  25, 
G.  B.  Divers,  esq.  H.C.M.  surviving  his  youngest 
sister  two  months. 

In  the  ship  Sovereign,  lost  on  her  passage  from 
Nova  Scotia,  aged  23,  Henry  Fisher,  esq.  38th  Regt. 
son  of  Comm.  John  Fisher,  R.N. 

At  Paris,  aged  76,  Martha-Henrietta,  -widow  of 
James  Hennessy,  sen.  esq.  of  Cognac. 

Mr.  William  Loder,  the  -violoncellist,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Opera  bands. 

On  board  H.M.  steamer  Ajax,  on  her  passage  to 
Cork,  in  his  42d  year,  First  Lieut.  John  Bevis 
Massie,  R.N.  (1838).  He  was  brother  to  Capt.  T. 
L.  Massie,  R.N.  He  entered  the  service  1823  on 
board  the  Queen  Charlotte  100;  and  had  served 
nearly  all  his  time  on  full  pay. 

Dr.  John  Murray,  well  known  as  a lecturer  in 
Yorkshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Dr. 
Murray  Avas  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  science, 
which  he  laboured  to  make  subservient  to  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men  and  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion. This  was  manifested  in  his  eloquent  work 
“ On  the  Truth  of  Revelation,”  as  well  as  in  his 
contrivances  for  the  saving  of  life  in  shipwrecks, 
for  the  prevention  of  explosions  in  mines,  for  the 
detection  of  poisons,  and  the  healing  of  disease. 
As  an  experimenter  he  was  very  able,  and  his 
apparatus  was  extensive  and  beautiful. 

Aged  39,  Robert  Thom,  esq.  late  Her  Majesty’s 
consul  at  Ningpo,  China.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  an  enterprising  merchant  in  Glasgow ; and, 
after  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  in  the  office 
of  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Campbell,  of  Liverpool,  he 
visited  La  Guayra,  Mexico,  &c.  and  finally  settled 
in  China,  where  his  admirable  translations  of  that 
language,  and  his  public  labours,  rendered  his 
name  so  honoured  and  respected  that  her  Majesty- 
testified  her  approbation  by  appointing  him  consul. 

Aged  90,  William  Shepherd,  esq.  late  of  Wilton- 
crescent,  and  formerly  of  Temple-bar. 

July  1.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  14,  Blanche- 
Agnes-Loch,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Major  D.  Bam- 
fleld,  who  fell  at  ChillianwaUah  when  in  command 
of  the  56th  Bengal  N.I. 

At  Sutton  Court  Lodge,  Chis-wick,  Middlesex, 
aged  81,  William  Churton,  esq. 

At  Barnsley,  Elizabeth -Ann,  relict  of  Jonas 
Clarke,  esq.  only  dau.  and  heiress  of  Joseph  Gace, 
esq.  of  Reasby  Hall,  Line,  by  Anne,  only  child  and 
heiress  of  Theophilus  Smith,  esq.  of  Wyham. 

In  Cambridge-terr.  Regent’s  Park,  Margaret, 
-wife  of  James  Combe,  esq. 

At  Norton,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  Prudentia- 
Ann,  eldest  survi-ving  dau.  of  the  late  John  Hogg, 
esq.  of  Norton  House. 

At  Brompton,  London,  John  Mynn,  esq.  late  of 
Ashburnham  House,  Chelsea,  and  second  son  of 
the  late  William  Mynn,  esq.  of  Swisden,  Goud- 
hurst. 

At  Brookside,  Crawley,  Sussex,  Anna-Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Bethune  Norman. 

At  Bath,  Major  Samuel  Hood  Wheler  Richards, 
late  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards. 

July  2.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  68,  Lewis 
Charriere,  esq. 

At  Bayswater,  aged  55,  Thomas  Deane,  esq. 
surgeon , of  Oxford-street . 

At  Ewell,  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 
EUis,  esq.  of  Dalston. 

Fred.  Gilbertson,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Egham-liiU. 

At  Peterborough,  aged  80,  the  relict  of  EdAV. 
Jenkins,  esq. 

At  the  rectory,  Codford  St.  Peter,  aged  61,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  W.  King,  esq.  banker,  Warminster. 

At  Chesham,  aged  75,  Thomas  Nash,  esq. 

At  Fifield  House,  Wilts,  Lsetitia,  dau.  of  the  late 
Charles  Penruddocke,  esq.  M.P.  for  Wilts,  and 
sister  to  the  late  J.  H.  Penruddocke,  esq.  M.P. 

At  Cornbury  Park,  Oxon,  aged  37,  the  Hon. 
Henry  George  Spencer,  fifth  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Churchill. 

July  3.  At  Kensington,  aged  69,  Jean-HeAvish, 
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relict  of  Capt.  Bright,  of  Woolwich,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  James  Coffin,  Vicar  of  Linkinhorne. 

At  Lewisham,  aged  69,  Ann,  relict  of  John 
Carttar,  esq.  of  Greenwich. 

At  Rockbeare,  aged  61,  Maty,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Elliott. 

In  London,  Mary-Ann-Sidmouth,  only  dau.  of 
William  John  Forster,  esq.  of  Tynemouth. 

At  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford,  Mr.  Charles 
Harris,  an  ingenious  maker  and  repairer  of  violins 
and  violoncellos.  His  was  a life  of  strange  vicis- 
situdes. In  1826,  he  resided  at  Adderbury,  main- 
tained in  illness  by  the  parish  of  Woodstock ; in 
1827,  the  death  of  John  Marten  Watson,  esq.  made 
Harris  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Steeple  Aston,  and 
possessor  of  land  and  houses  there  to  the  amount 
of  200^.  per  annum,  and  in  1835  the  rector  of  that 
parish  selected  him  to  be  his  churchwarden. 
About  that  time  Harris  was  persuaded  to  obtain  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  him  to  sell  the 
estate  he  possessed  for  his  life,  and  to  purchase 
another  elsewhere,  upon  the  figment  that  his 
land  was  in  a locality  that  enhanced  its  price  be- 
yond the  proper  marketable  value,  and  that  such 
marketable  value  alone  was  all  the  next  hen- 
ought  to  have.  - Legal  difficulties  and  technicali- 
ties grew  and  multiplied  upon  him,  and  when  at 
last  one  estate  was  finally  exchanged  for  another, 
Harris  was  an  inmate  of  a debtors’  prison. 

At  Stone,  near  Berkeley,  aged  83,  H.  Jenner, 
M.D.  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  Jenner,  of 
Burbage,  Wilts,  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  60,  Louis  Lucas,  esq.  of 
Hyde  Park-gardens. 


At  Hastings,  agej  34,  Augusta-Jane,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Iltyd  Nicholl  (eldest  son  oflltydNicholl,  esq. 
of  the  Ham,  Glamorganshire),  and  daughter  of 
William  Nicholl,  M.D.  by  his  -wife  Augusta,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Iltyd  Nicholl,  D.D.  of  the  Ham. 

At  Southlands,  I.  W.,  Eliza,  wife  of  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Ryder,  Rector  of  Oaksey,  AVilts. 

At  Rookwoods,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex,  aged 
79,  William  Seymour,  esq. 

At  Brompton,  aged  67,  Colonel  Edmund  Ri- 
chard Story.  He  entered  the  army  in  1803, 
served  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  3d  Dragoon 
Guards,  from  Aug.  1809,  to  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1814,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Busaco, 
Roelinha,  Campo  Mayor,  Los  Santos,  and  Albuera  ; 
also,  the  action  of  Usagre,  the  sieges  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  the  battles  of  Salaman9a, 
Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and  siege  of  Pampeluna.  He 
was  placed  on  the  unattached  list  in  1838. 

July  4.  At  Kensington  Palace,  aged  74,  John 
Townsend  Alton,  esq. 

At  Teignmouth,  aged  63,  Henry  Fisher  Bidgood, 
esq.  of  Rockbeare  Court. 

Aged  60,  Rachel,  -widow  of  Nehemiah  Duck, 
.surgeon,  of  Bristol,  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

At  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
Uxbridge,  William  Eteson,  esq.  of  Knare.sborough. 

At  Noi’wood,  Surrey,  Anna,  youngest  dau.  of 
Thomas  Geoghegan,  esq.  of  Dublin. 

Aged  60,  Mrs.  Sarah  Gregory,  of  Ne-vington,  re- 
lict of  Thomas  Gregory,  architect,  of  Lancaster-pl. 
Strand. 

Marianne,  wife  of  Thomas  Harle,  esq.  M.D.  of 
Salford,  and  formerly  of  York. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Returns  issued  by  the  Registrar -General.) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered 

Births 
Registered. ! 

Under 

15. 

1 

1 15  to 
60. 

60  and 
upwards. 

Age  not  j Total, 
specified.! 

1 

j Males. 

Females.  | 

1 

June 

28  . 

496  i 

1 

352 

1 

i 182 

2 1032 

519 

513 

1 

1439 

July 

5 . 

436  1 

368 

1 197  ; 

2 I 1003 

534 

469 

1530 

>• 

12 . ; 

441 

274  1 

157 

7 879 

435 

444  ' 

1346 

99 

19  . i 

430  ! 

271  * 

1 

172  i 

— 1 873 

425 

448  ! 

1407 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  July  25. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

42  7 

25  6 

21  11 

28  2 

31  5 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  July  28. 

The  reports  frona  Kent  and  Sussex  continue  most  unfavourable, 
accounts  also  have  not  been  so  favourable  during  the  past  week. 


Peas. 

s.  d. 

28  6 


The  Worcester 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  July  28. 

Hay,  SI.  bs.  to  41.  5s. — Straw,  1/.  5^.  to  1/.  IO5. — Clover,  3/.  65.  to  41.  12s. 
SMITHFIELD,  July  28.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  July  28. 


Beef 

6V/.  to  3s.  8^?. 

Mutton 

&d.  to  3s.  10^7. 

Veal 

2s. 

6d.  to  3s.  6c?. 

Pork 

6c?.  to  3s.  8c?. 

Beasts. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 


3930  Calves  213 
33,090  Pigs  410 


COAL  MARKET,  July  25. 

Walls  Ends,  &c.  126-.  Sd.  to  15s.  9d.  per  ton.  Other  sorts,  12s.  Od.  to  13s.  9d. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  39s.  6d.  Yellow  Russia,  39s.  6d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand 

From  June  26,  to  July  25,  1851,  both  inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

11  o’clock 
Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

June 

26 

0 

66 

0 

78 

0 

64 

in.  pts. 
30,  25 

fine 

27 

70 

83 

64 

, 16 

do. 

28 

72 

79 

59 

, 17 

do. 

29 

72 

77 

58 

, 18 

do. 

30 

72 

77 

61 

, 12 

do.  cloudy 

J.l 

70 

67 

64 

29,  98 

cv.hy.r.thdr. 

2 

67 

80 

58 

, 99 

do. 

3 

57 

63 

55 

30,  01 

do.  fair 

4 

55 

65 

53 

, 04 

do.  do. 

5 

55 

69 

58 

,04 

do.  fine 

6 

61 

69 

57 

,07 

fine 

7 

61 

71 

59 

, 07 

do. 

8 

60 

66 

55 

29,  66 

do.  cdy.  hy.  r. 

9 

58 

66 

55 

,77 

fair,  cdy.  rain 
heavy  rain 

10 

61 

63 

49 

, 69 

Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clocl 

Morning 

Noon. 

11  o’clocl 

Night. 

Barom, 

Weather. 

July 

11 

0 

55 

0 

66 

0 

60 

in.  pts. 
30,  11 

fair,  hvy.  rain 

12 

66 

75 

60 

29,  96 

fine 

13 

66 

75 

66 

,81 

do.  cldy.  rain 

14 

65 

73 

56 

, 63 

do.  do.  do. 

15 

62 

68 

56 

,73 

do.  do.  do. 

16 

57 

68 

58 

, 78 

do. 

17 

58 

65 

54 

, 83 

cloudy,  fail- 

18 

56 

66 

55 

, 97 

fair,  cloudy 

19 

61 

60 

58 

, 93 

do.  do.  rain 

20 

65 

70 

58 

, 72 

do.  do.  do. 

21 

65 

72 

60 

, 97 

do. 

22 

63 

72 

59 

, 87 

fair,  do. 

23 

59 

65 

61 

, 71 

const.rn.cldy. 

24 

58 

61 

58 

,48 

do.do.cldy.fr. 

25 

57 

65 

56 

,51 

fair,  cloudy, 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 
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215 

216 
216 
216 


97f 

97| 

97f 

97| 

97f 

97# 

97| 

97^ 

97f 

97f 

97f 

97f 

971 

97f 

971 

97f 

97f 

971 

971 

971 

97f 

971 

971 

971 

971 

971 


971 

97 

97 

97 

971 

971 

97l 

97 

97 

961 

96f 

96# 

96# 

96f 

96f 

96f 

96f 

961 


98# 

98# 

981 

98# 

98# 

981 

99 

99 

99 

981 

981 

99 

99 

991 

991 

991 

99 

98# 

98# 

98# 

98# 

981 

981 

981 

99 

99 


7| 
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71 

71 

71 

7f 

71 

71 

71 
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107# 
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97 
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55  pi 
58  pi 
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262 


262 
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2631 


263 

263 
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60  63 
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62  59 

63  I 
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61  59 

62  I 

59  62 
59  61 
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Ex.  Bills, 

^1000. 


44  47  pm. 

45  48  pm. 

45  48  pm. 

48  45  pm. 

49  46  pm. 

46  50  pm. 


49  pm. 


52 

49  pm. 

50 

53  pm. 

51 

50  pm. 

50 

53  pm. 

50 

53  pm. 

51 

54  pm. 

51  pm. 


54 

51  pm. 

49 

52  pm. 

49 

52  pm. 

52 

49  pm. 

51 

54  pm. 

54 

51  pm. 

54 

50  pm. 

50 

53  pm. 

49 

52  pm. 

49 

52  pm. 

52 

49  pm. 

52 

48  pm. 

J.  J.  ARNULL,  Stock  and  Share  Broker, 

3,  Copthall  Chambers,  Angel  Court, 

Throgmorton  Street,  London. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Urban, — In  Dr.  Johnson’s  ad- 
mirable letter  of  advice  “ To  a Young 
Clergyman,”  dated  Aug.  30,  1780,  there 
occurs  the  following  passage : — “ The  Dean 
of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Percy),  who  was  then 
a little  rector  in  Northamptonshire,  told 
me,  that  it  might  be  discovered  whether 
or  no  there  was  a clergyman  resident  in  a 
parish,  by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of 
the  people.  Such  a congregation  as  yours 
stands  in  need  of  much  reformation  : and 
I would  not  have  you  think  it  impossible 
to  reform  them.  A very  savage  parish 
ivas  civilized  by  a decayed  gentlewoman 
who  came  among  them  to  teach  a petty 
school.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
'me  information  as  to  the  parish  and  gentle- 
woman alluded  to  in  the  passage  which  is 
printed  in  italics  ? Such  a person  ought 
not  to  slip  away  unremembered. 

Yours,  &c.  D. 

Mr.  Urban, — In  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  are  the  fol- 
lowing almost  obliterated  inscriptions 
TO  THE  memory  of  the  father,  mother, 
sister,  brother-in-law,  and  niece  of  the 
unfortunate  Chatterton.  Are  they 
not  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  ?“— Yours,  &c.  W. 

In  memory  of  Thos.  Chatterton,  schoolmas- 
ter, who  died  7 Augst.  1752,  aged  39  years. 

Also  Thos.  Newton,  son-in-law  of  the  above, 
who  died  29  Septr.  1785,  aged  40  years. 

Also  two  of  his  sons  and  one  daur. 

Also  Sarah  Chatterton,  widow  of  the  above 
Thos.  Chatterton,  who  died  25  Deer.  1791,  aged 
60  years. 

Also  Mary  Newton,  widow  of  the  above 
Thos.  Newton,  who  died  23  Febry.  1804,  aged 
53  years. 

Also  Mary-Ann  Newton,  who  died  7 Sepr. 
1807,  aged  24  years. 

A Correspondent  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing copies  of  inscriptions  on  the  tomb- 
stones of  the  mother  and  father  of 
Jane  Porter,  and  of  the  rest  of  that  dis- 
tinguished family.  He  states  that  he  has 
derived  the  latter  inscription  from  a me- 
moir of  Jane  Porter  in  the  Art  Union 
Journal,  the  writer  of  which  it  will  be 
seen  is  mistaken  in  terming  the  father 
of  the  family  “ Major  ” Porter.  Our  cor- 
respondent adds,  that  he  should  be  obliged 
for  any  information  respecting  the  origin 
of  this  family,  or  respecting  the  Russian 
nobleman  or  gentleman  who  married  the 
only  child  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Oswald’s  in 
the  city  of  Durham — 

“ To  the  memory  of  William  Porter, 
who  was  surgeon  23  years  to  the  Innis- 
killing  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  and  de- 
parted this  life  the  8th  of  September,  1779, 
in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 


“ He  was  a tender  husband,  a kind 
father,  and  a faithful  friend.” 

In  Esher  churchyard — 

” Here  sleeps  in  Jesus  a Christian 
Widow,  Jane  Porter,  obiit  18th  June, 
1831,  eetat.  86.  The  beloved  mother  of  W. 
Porter,  M.D.,  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
and  of  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter,  who 
mourn  in  hope,  humbly  trusting  to  be 
born  again  with  her  unto  the  blessed  king- 
dom of  their  Lord  and  Saviour. — Respect 
her  grave,  for  she  ministered  to  the  poor ! ” 

Mr.  Urban, — The  celebrated  Earl  of 
Essex  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  left  Lon- 
don in  March,  1599,  in  command  of  a 
great  Expedition  into  Ireland,  ac- 
companied by  a numerous  train  of  nobility, 
gentry,  and  other  retainers  ; is  the  muster 
roll  made  upon  that  occasion  known  to  be 
in  existence  ? Reference  to  any  documents, 
bills,  letters,  &c.  relating  to  that  expedi- 
tion would  be  esteemed  a favour,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  ascertain  whether  any  person 
of  the  name  of  “ Jackson  ” can  be  traced 
in  connection  with  that  expedition. — J. 

M.  W.  inquires  if  we  can  tell  him 
“who  may  be  the  writer  of  certain  letters 
dated  from  1762  to  1768  in  my  possession, 
full  of  life  and  brilliancy,  signed  ‘ Caro- 
line Hervey.’  She  was  evidently  a 
person  of  family  and  education,  but  there 
are  no  personal  allusions  which  identify 
her.”  It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a 
question  with  any  certainty  without  seeing 
the  letters  and  instituting  many  further 
inquiries.  But  the  writer  may  possibly 
be  Lady  Caroline  Hervey,  fourth  daughter 
of  John  Lord  Hervey,  eldest  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Bristol.  Her  mother  was 
Mary  Lepel,  the  Lady  Hervey,  a collection 
of  whose  letters  was  published,  with  notes 
by  Mr.  Croker,  8vo.  Lond.  1821.  Lady 
Hervey  was  a celebrated  wit  and  beauty, 
the  admired  of  Pope  and  Chesterfield,  and 
the  subject  of  some  complimentary  English 
lines  by  Voltaire.  Of  her  daughter  Caro- 
line, Churchill  says— ■ 

That  face,  that  form,  that  dignity,  that  ease. 
Those  powers  of  pleasing  with  that  will  to 
please, 

By  which  Lepel,  when  in  her  youthful  days, 
E’en  from  the  currish  Pope  extorted  praise. 

We  see,  transmitted,  in  her  daughter  shine. 
And  view  a new  Lepel  in  Caroline. 

We  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  ouj^ 
correspondent  if  he  would  transmit  us  any 
letters  that  may  possibly  have  been  written 
by  this  lady. 

S.  P.  would  feel  obliged  for  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  parentage  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  the  celebrated  actress. 
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WHO  WAS  SIR  MILES  HOBART  ? 

An  Historical  Inquiry  in  three  Chapters. 
Chapter  1. 


What  was  Sir  Miles 

HON'D  AY  the  2ikI  March,  1628-9, 
was  declared  by  the  precise  and  formal 
Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes  (writing  eight 
years  afterwards)  to  be  “ the  most 
gloomy,  sad,  and  dismal  day  for  Eng- 
land that  had  happened  in  five  hun- 
dred years  last  past.”  It  was  the  first 
day  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  popu- 
lar party  amongst  the  Commons  of 
England  assembled  in  parliament  in 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  dared,  irregularly 
but  directly,  to  come  into  collision  with 
the  authority  of  the  unhappy  Charles 
I. ; the  first  day  on  which  they  openly 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  his 
royal  will,  and  shewed  him  that  if  he 
would  insist  on  governing  by  his  own 
“sovereign  authority,”  as  it  was  termed, 
he  must  forbear  to  summon  parlia- 
ments. In  the  estimation  of  all  men 
this  was  a solemn  thing  to  do,  and  it 
had  then  a solemnity  which  we  are  but 
little  able  to  appreciate,  for  those  were 
times  in  which  the  person  and  the 
power  of  the  Lord’s  anointed  were 
generally  regarded  as  far  more  sacred 
than  we  can  well  conceive.  Such  a 
thing  v/as  moreover  especially  incon- 
ceivable and  terrible  in  the  estimation 
of  men  like  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes.  He 
was  a deep  searcher  into  records  ; he 


Hobart  famous  for  ? 

loved  the  parliament  rolls  of  Elizabeth 
with  an  affection  like  that  attributed 
to  a certain  right  honourable,  lately 
deceased,*  for  the  journals  of  a more 
recent  period ; but  Sir  Simonds’s  read- 
ing did  not  supply  him  with  anything 
like  a precedent  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  2nd  March.  How  to  frame  a mi- 
nute of  such  proceedings  was  altoge- 
ther beyond  the  power  of  his  matter- 
of-fact  imagination.  But  in  spite  of 
D’Ewes’s  exaggeration  the  day  was  in- 
deed a serious  one  ; it  was  the  first 
day  of  Revolution,  the  day  on  which 
was  taken  the  first  step  towards  civil 
war. 

The  men  who  took  this  first  step 
knew  very  well  what  they  were  about. 
They  had  for  years  been  striving  to 
keep  the  royal  authority  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  but  in  vain.  A few 
months  before  they  had  wrung  from 
the  young  King— wrung  hardly  and  on 
the  King’s  part  ungraciously — that  re- 
cognition of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  subject  which  was  entitled  the 
Petition  of  Right.  After  much  quib- 
bling and  attempted  evasion  Charles 
had  given  his  consent  to  this  petition 
“ in  a parliamentary  way.”  The  pe- 
tition (still  styled  a petition,  as  we  to 


* The  story  goes  that  the  excellent  gentleman  alluded  to  once  fainted  from  ex- 
haustion in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  friends  crowded  round  him,  and  anxious 
inquiry  was  made  for  sal  volatile,  burnt  feathers,  and  other  restoratives.  “ Pooh, 
pooh,”  remarked  a waggish  member,  “ Hold  a volume  of  the  Journals  to  his  nosoi 
The  smell  of  that  will  revive  him  sooner  than  anything.” 
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this  day  talk  of  the  Keform  hill)  had 
become  an  act  of  Parliament — the  law 
of  the  land.  Thenceforth  the  King’s 
oppressions  and  irregularities  were 
doubly  illegal ; illegal  as  opposed  to 
the  old  rights  of  v/hich  the  petition 
was  merely  declaratory,  and  illegal, 
also,  as  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
petition  itself. 

The  parliament  which  thus  secured 
on  paper  all  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
subjects  of  England  was  prorogued  on 
the  26th  June,  1628.  On  the  20th 
January,  1628-9,  it  again  assemided, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded 
at  once  to  inquire  into  various  cases 
in  which  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment was  stated  to  be  still  at  variance 
with  the  Petition  of  Right,  The  taking 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  by  the  mere 
authority  of  the  Crown  was  one  of 
those  cases,  and  excited  much  debate 
and  a great  deal  of  vigorous  investiga- 
tion. Another  subject  of  inquiry  was 
the  prevalence,  amongst  the  clergy,  of 
opinions  alike  inimical  to  rational 
liberty  and  to  the  articles  of  the 
Church.  The  debates  upon  these  im- 
portant subjects  grew  Vv'arm.  With 
reference  to  tonnage  and  poundage 
the  house  exhibited  a clear  determina- 
tion that  the  levying  of  all  taxes  should 
be  brought  into  exact  conformity  with 
the  Petition  of  Right.  The  King  and 
his  advisers  were  equally  determined 
that,  in  spite  of  the  Petition  of  Right, 
there  should  still  remain  in  the  King, 
untouched,  what  was  termed  his  sove- 
reign power,  that  is,  a power  superior 
to  the  law,  and  under  v/hich  he  might 
do,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
many  things  which  were  unsanctioned 
by  the  law.  This  was  not  the  way  in 
which  the  Petition  of  Right  was  un- 
derstood or  was  intended  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  its  framers.  Was  that 
petition  to  be  a nullity  or  a reality  ? 
That  was  the  cjuestion.  It  was  one  of 
infinite  moment,  and  the  Commons 
managed  the  discussion  of  it  with  an 
earnestness  which  proved  their  sense 
of  its  gravity. 

The  question  as  to  religion  was  of 
equal  if  not  of  greater  importance.  A 
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committee  reported  various  facts  in 
reference  to  the  increase  of  Popery, 
and  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
government  to  clergymen  who  held 
doctrines  favourable  to  Rome. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was 
a solemn  and  weighty  document,  and 
recommended  a variety  of  measures, 
all  likely  to  be  extremely  distasteful 
to  the  King’s  new  favourite.  Laud.  It 
was  read  in  the  house  on  the  2oth 
February.  The  indignant  King  was 
highly  offended,  and  instantly  com- 
manded both  houses  to  adjourn  to  the 
following  Monday,  the  2nd  March. 
This  delay  was  probably  designed  to 
give  the  government  time  for  con- 
sideration, and  perhaps  for  some  at- 
tempt to  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  Either 
reflection  proved  the  futility  of  such 
an  attempt,  or  if  made  it  failed.  Ere 
the  2nd  of  March  arrived,  it  had  be- 
come known  that  the  King  intended 
to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  the 
popular  leaders  had  determined  upon 
their  course.  On  the  appointed  morn- 
ing the  members  assembled.  Prayers 
were  read.  The  Speaker,  Sir  John 
Finch,  took  the  chair,  and  around  him 
was  gathered  an  assembly  of  men 
whose  names  have  been  rendered  im- 
mortal by  their  connection  with  these 
and  subsequent  similar  events.  Sir 
John  Eliot  was  there,  with  apparently 
something  of  a presentiment  that-  he 
was  never  to  enter  that  house  again ; 
Selden,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  house  in  the  struggle 
for  the  Petition  of  Right,  was  there  to 
uphold  their  new  charter  of  liberties 
with  all  his  learning ; Pym,  Hampden, 
Rudyard,  Denzell  Holies,  Cromwell, 
Sir  Robert  Phillips,  Strode,  Walter 
Long,  and  Glanville  were  all  there,* 
and — the  last  that  we  shall  name — 
there  was  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  a young 
man  of  pleasant  look,  and  gentlemanly, 
perhaps  even  of  somewhat  fashionable, 
appearance,  with  flowing  locks  and 
smart  moustaches,  and  a peaked  beard. 

The  Speaker  had  no  sooner  taken 
his  seat,  than  he  intimated  that  he  had 
been  charged  to  deliver  to  the  house 


* Old  Coke,  strong  in  precedents  and  the  affection  of  D’Ewes,  does  not  seem  to  have 
attended  during  the  whole  of  the  Session.  The  house  sent  him  a message  at  one  time 
that  when  the  business  of  the  term  was  over  they  hoped  to  see  him,  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  his  presence  in  the  debates.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  to  Stoke 
Poges,  and  probably  desired  to  clear  off  the  business  in  his  court. 
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a message  Irom  the  King  : — his  Ma- 
jesty commanded  them  to  adjourn  the 
house  to  the  Tuesday  in  the  week  fol- 
lowing. 

Several  members  instantly  rose. 
They  objected  to  the  house  receiving 
any  such  message  through  such  an  un- 
usual channel.  It  was  no  part,  they 
alleged,  of  the  Speaker’s  duty  to  deliver 
any  such  message. 

The  Speaker,  startled  by  the  inter- 
ruption, remarks  that  who  will  may 
disobey  his  Majesty’s  command,  he 
shall  “ forthwith  leave  the  chair  and 
wait  upon  the  King.” 

Here  then  was  the  critical  time. 
The  King’s  intention  was  obvious.  By 
present  adjournment,  to  be  followed 
by  a sudden  dissolution,  and  some  pro- 
clamation or  declaration  running  in 
the  king’s  name,  his  Majesty  was  about 
to  send  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  back  to  their  constituents 
with  a stigma  affixed  upon  them,  that 
they  had  disloyally  opposed  the  King 
and  needlessly  embroiled  the  public 
affairs  by  factiously  neglecting  to  pass 
the  bill  for  tonnage  and  poundage. 
Without  waiting  for  the  question  of 
adjournment  to  be  formally  put,  Eliot 
rises,  holding  in  his  hand,  ready  pre- 
pared, a Bemonstrance,  in  which  the 
conduct  of  the  house  is  explained  and 
justified,  and  a protest  is  made  against 
the  levying  of  duties  of  any  kind  with- 
out the  authority  of  Parliament. 

Again  the  Speaker  interferes,  and 
is  sharply  told  by  several  members, 
that  he  had  delivered  his  message  and 
had  done  all  he  had  to  do ; and 
that  after  the  house  had  settled  some 
things  which  they  thought  convenient 
to  be  spoken  of,  they  would  satisfy  the 
King. 

The  Speaker  rises.  He  seeks  to 
leave  the  chair.  Denzell  Holies,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  Mr.  Benja- 
min Valentine  step  forward,  and,  one 
on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other, 
prevent  his  departure.  They  keep 
him  in  the  chair  against  his  will. 

Eliot  proceeds.  He  states  the  pur- 
port of  the  intended  Bemonstrance  and 
hands  it  to  the  Speaker  that  he  might 
read  it  to  the  house  and  put  the  ques- 
tion of  its  adoption.  The  Speaker  re- 
fuses to  receive  the  paper.  The  house 
as  he  declares  stands  adjourned  by 
royal  authority.  He  will  not  read 
any  paper  or  put  any  question.  He 
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was  commanded  otherwise  by  the 
King. 

Selden  remonstrates  with  him. 
As  Speaker,  he  is  the  servant  of  the 
house,  bound  to  do  whatever  the  house 
directs,  and  does  he  now  refuse  to  per- 
form the  Speaker’s  office  ? He  has  de- 
livered the  King’s  message.  It  is  for 
the  house  to  act  upon  it.  “ If  you  will 
not  put  the  question  which  we  com- 
mand you,  we  must  sit  still.” 

The  Speaker  replies,  “ He  had  an 
express  command  from  the  King,  so 
soon  as  he  had  delivered  his  message, 
to  rise,  without  any  further  speech  or 
proceeding  at  that  time.”  And  then 
he  rises  again,  and  leaves  the  chair, 
but  is  forcibly  drawn  back  again  and 
reseated  in  his  place  by  Holies  and 
Valentine  and  other  members,  in  spite 
of  the  interference  of  Sir  Thomas 
Edmonds  and  others  of  the  privy 
councillors,  who  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure his  release.  The  house  is  in 
an  uproar,  and  Holies  swears  to  the 
Speaker  Queen  Elizabeth’s  oath,  that 
“ God’s  wounds ! ” he  shall  sit  still 
till  it  pleased  them  to  rise.  Again 
Eliot’s  Bemonstrance  is  offered  to  him, 
but  nothing  can  induce  him  to  read 
it.  Weeping  abundance  of  tears, 
he  exclaims,  “ I will  not  say  I will 
not,  but  I dare  not,”  and  he  entreats 
the  members  not  to  urge  him  “ to  sin 
against  the  express  command  of  his 
sovereign.”  The  uproar  goes  on  in- 
creasing ; some  members  interfere  in 
opposition  to  Eliot  and  his  friends  ; 
two  violent  gentlemen,  Coriton  and 
Winterton,  get  to  blows ; and  the 
timid,  always  a large  number  at  such 
a time,  are  rapidly  making  their  es- 
cape from  the  house.  In  a little  while 
Eliot  and  his  party,  with  the  im- 
prisoned Speaker,  will  have  the  house 
to  themselves  ; — what  is  to  be  done  ? 

This  is  the  decisive  moment,  and 
now  it  is  that  Sir  Miles  Hobart  in- 
terferes. Probably  some  cry  arose  of 
“Lock  the  door !”  But  who  woidd  dare 
to  do  it  ? It  was  easy  to  say  “ Bell  the 
cat,”  but  where  was  the  Archie  who 
would  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  doing  so?  Hobart  is  the 
man  ; he  runs  to  the  door,  closes  it, 
turns  the  key,  withdraws  it  from  the 
lock,  puts  it  in  his  pocket,  and  resumes 
his  place,  amidst  the  uproar  that  was 
still  rising  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house.  One  can  imagine  the  parlia- 
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Who  was  Mr  Miles  Hobart  ? 


mentary  eheer  and  laugh  with  which 
his  friends  received  him,  and  the  ob- 
jurgations of  the  escaping  members. 
Some  talk  there  was  of  laying  the  key 
on  the  table  of  the  house,  but  the 
movement  party  thought  it  safer  in 
Sir  Miles’s  pocket,  and  there  it  was 
consequently  allowed  to  remain.  Willy- 
nilly,  Speaker  and  ministers,  friends 
and  foes,  stay  now  they  must. 

This  incident  of  the  key  was  but  an 
interlude.  Whilst  it  was  proceeding 
the  Eemonstrants  were  still  striving 
to  carry  their  point.  The  weeping 
Speaker  was  well  rated  by  Selden  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  Sir  Peter  Hayman 
on  the  other.  The  former  scornfully 
renounced  his  ancient  love  for  the 
person  of  his  professional  brother ; 
the  latter  repudiated  him  as  a kins- 
man, and  pronounced  him  a disgrace 
to  his  country,  and  a blot  upon  a 
noble  family.  The  poor  Speaker  sat 
firm,  although  “ with  extremity  of 
weeping  and  supplicatory  orations.” 

Strode  urged  the  importance  of  the 
Remonstrance  to  prevent  their  being 
turned  off  like  scattered  sheep,  and 
sent  home,  as  they  were  last  session, 
with  a scorn  put  upon  them  in  print. 
He  suggested  that  all  who  wished  the 
Remonstrance  read  should  stand  up, 
which  was  done ; but  the  Speaker  re- 
mained unawed  by  the  number  of  the 
“ Ayes.” 

Selden  proposed  that  the  Remon- 
strance, refused  by  the  Speaker,  should 
be  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  and 
the  paper  was  tendered  to  him  ac- 
cordingly. The  clerk  followed  the 
example  of  the  Speaker,  and  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
obnoxious  document. 

And  now,  some  of  the  members  who 
had  escaped  before  the  door  was  locked, 
had  carried  tidings  to  the  King  of  the 
uproar  within  the  house.  The  King 
hurries  down  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  sends  a messenger  for  Edward 
Grimston,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  who 
was  then  within  the  House  of  Commons 
in  attendance  upon  the  Speaker,  to 
bring  away  his  mace  and  come  directly 
to  his  Majesty.  The  messenger  re- 
ports himself  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
What  now  will  Hobart  do  ? Will  he 
refuse  to  open  the  door  to  the  royal 
summoner?  No  one  moves.  The  King’s 
command  is  delivered  in  thunder  out- 
side the  door.  By  general  consent  the 
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Eliot  party  refused  to  allow  Grimston 
to  quit  the  house,  and  the  mace  which 
he  had  on  his  shoulders,  ready  to  go, 
was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  table. 

Eliot  finding  that  neither  Speaker 
nor  clerk  would  read  the  Remon- 
strance, took  back  his  written  paper, 
and  standing  up  declared,  that  he 
would  “ express  its  contents  by  tongue.” 
In  strains  of  fierce  but  manly  elo- 
quence, he  denounced  those  advisers 
of  the  King  who  designed  to  “ break 
parliaments,  lest  parliaments  should 
break  them,”  declared  that  “no  one 
was  ever  blasted  in  that  house  but  a 
curse  fell  upon  him,”  and  recapitulated 
the  principal  heads  of  his  Remonstrance. 

Walter  Long  proclaimed  that  who- 
ever betrayed  the  general  liberty,  by 
paying  taxes  not  imposed  by  parlia- 
ment, should  be  noted  as  a capital 
enemy  of  the  kingdom. 

Holies,  takingt  his  suggestion  and 
Eliot’s  protest  as  his  key  note,  proposed 
three  several  resolutions,  and  standing 
up  by  the  Speaker’s  side  put  them 
to  the  house  as  a chairman.  “ 1.  Who- 
ever shall  bring  in  innovation  in  reli- 
gion, shall  be  reputed  a capital  enemy 
to  the  kingdom.  2.  Whoever  shall 
advise  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  without  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, shall  be  reputed  an  innovator  in 
the  government  and  a capital  enemy 
to  the  kingdom.  3.  If  any  person 
shall  pay  tonnage  and  poundage  until 
granted  by  parliament,  he  shall  be  re- 
puted a betrayer  of  the  liberty  of 
England  and  an  enemy  to  the  same.” 

Whilst  these  resolutions  were  being 
put  there  was  reiterated  thunder  against 
the  closed  door.  James  Maxwell,  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod, 
came  to  the  house  with  a message  im- 
mediately from  the  king’s  own  mouth. 
What  it  was  no  one  knows.  Hobart 
kept  the  key.  The  door  was  refused 
to  be  opened,  and  the  King’s  messenger 
bore  back  to  his  master  an  account  of 
his  slighted  mission.  The  King  then 
sent  for  the  captain  of  the  band  of 
gentleman  pensioners  to  force  the  door. 
But  the  work  was  done.  After  two 
hours  rebellious  and  uproarious  sitting. 
Holies’  resolutions  were  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  the  house  then  ad- 
j ourned.  The  Speaker  was  released.  Sir 
Miles  produced  the  key,  the  imprisoned 
senators  were  set  at  liberty,  and  each 
man  went  away  to  speculate  upon 
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what  might  be  the  consequences  of 
this  the  first  day  of  rebellion  against 
Charles  I.* 

Those  consequences  followed  at  no 
tardy  pace.  All  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  these  proceedings  were 
arrested  within  a few  days,  and  exa- 
mined before  the  Council.  Hobart 
was  amongst  them.  “ Being  ques- 
tioned about  shutting  the  door,  he 
answered,  he  desired  to  know  by  what 
authority  he  was  examined  to  give  an 
account  of  his  actions  in  parliament, 
and  that  he  thought  it  was  a course 
without  precedent,  and  that  no  court 
or  commission  could  take  notice  of 
any  thing  done  or  said  in  parliament, 
but  a parliament ; nevertheless  he 
would  not  stick  to  say  and  confess 
that  it  was  he  that  shut  the  door 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
did  so  because  the  house  commanded 
it.”f  All  the  persons  summoned  were 
committed  to  various  prisons. 

On  the  2nd  April,  1629,  Hobart  was 
sent  (perhaps  from  the  Gate  House) 
close  prisoner  to  the  King’s  Bench, 
with  Long,  Stroud,  Selden,  and  Valen- 
tine. Each  of  them  sued  out  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  The  case  of  Stroud, 
the  determination  of  which  was  to 
rule  them  all,  was  argued  during 
Easter  term,  1629,  the  prisoners  being 
present  day  by  day  during  the  argu^ 
ment.  In  Trinity  term  the  court  was 
ready  to  deliver  its  judgment,  but  lo ! 
the  prisoners,  without  whose  presence 
the  court  could  not  proceed,  were  not 
forthcoming.  The  King,  with  the 
spirit  of  a pettifogger,  to  mark  his  per- 
sonal resentment,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
mere  annoyance,  directed  the  prisoners 
to  be  removed  just  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  under  a warrant  signed  by  his 
own  hand,  from  one  prison  to  another, 
—in  Hobart’s  case  from  the  King’s 


Bench  to  the  Tower, — which  had  the 
effect  of  prolonging  their  imprison- 
ment, by  throwing  the  case  over  the 
summer  or  long  vacation.  In  the  fol- 
lowing term  it  was  agreed  that  the 
prisoners  might  be  discharged  upon 
bail,  provided  they  also  found  sureties 
for  good  behaviour.  This  they  unani- 
mously refused  to  do.  In  the  mean 
time  the  King  proceeded  against  them 
all — “vipers”  as  he  called  them — in 
the  Star  Chamber.  They  all  demurred 
on  various  grounds,  but  principally 
that  they  were  not  answerable  out  of 
parliament.]:  Whilst  these  proceed- 
ings were  pending  the  King  privately 
consulted  the  judges  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  and,  having  obtained  from  them 
extra-judicial  opinions  in  favour  of 
the  liability  of  the  prisoners  to  answer 
at  law  for  “ offences  ” committed  in 
parliament,  his  Majesty  directed  the 
proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber  to  be 
abandoned,  and  filed  informations  in  the 
King’s  Bench  against  the  three  leaders, 
— Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine  ; Hobart 
and  the  rest  remaining  in  prison  on  their 
refusal  to  find  sureties  for  good  be- 
haviour. The  judgments  upon  the  three 
leaders  are  well  known.  Hobart  and 
some  of  the  others  applied  in  Michael- 
mas term,  1629,  to  the  King’s  Bench, 
for  some  alleviation  of  the  harshness 
of  their  imprisonment,  but  in  vain. 
Two  years  afterwards,  in  a time  of 
plague,  some  of  them  were  removed 
upon  their  petition  to  other  prisons, 
and  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  having  at  length 
consented  to  give  the  required  sureties 
for  his  good  behaviour,  was  discharged . 

Thus  ended  what  are  termed  “ the 
sufferings  ” of  Sir  Miles  Hobart.  The 
spirit  of  some  men  would  have  held 
out  longer ; but  who  knows  what  rea- 
sons, personal  or  domestic,  what  pe- 
culiar grief  of  heart  or  health,  may 


* The  authorities  for  this  statement  are  Rushworth,  i.  660  ; Whitelocke’s  Memorials, 
p.  13  ; the  Parliamentary  History  ; and  a contemporary  MS.  Journal  of  the  Parliament 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Bindley,  but  now  in  our  own  possession.  I have  oc- 
casionally been  obliged  to  differ  a little  from  previous  writers,  but  never  without 
authority. 

f So  in  the  Bindley  MS.  fo.  70.  The  word  “commanded”  at  the  end  has  been 
printed  “ demanded,”  and  hence  perhaps  arose  the  tradition,  that,  the  house  having 
“ demanded”  the  key  of  Hobart,  he  opened  a window  and  flung  the  key  out  into  the 
Thames.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  it  remained  in  Hobart’s  pocket  to  the  end  of 
the  sitting. 

X Copies  of  all  these  demurrers,  which  are  very  curious  documents,  especially  that 
of  Selden,  are  contained  in  the  Bindley  MS,  before  mentioned.  The  Information  may 
be  seen  in  Rushworth,  i.  665. 
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have  occasioned  him  to  submit.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  treachery  in  his  conduct,  any 
truckling  to  the  court,  or  desertion 
of  his  principles,  and  as  to  anything 
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else,  we  may  perhaps  be  better  able 
to  judge  if  we  pursue  our  inquiry. 
We  have  seen  what  he  did,  but  who 
was  he  ? Who  was  Sir  Miles  Hobart  ? 


Chapter  II. 

What  has  leen  written  and  found  out  about  Sir  Miles  Hobart  ? 


Tue  peerages  are  agreed  that  Sir 
Miles  Hobart  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Buckinghamshire.  That  is  a 
fact  assumed  in  them  all.  Upon  that 
fact  they  build,  not  striving  to  prove 
its  accuracy,  but  endeavouring  to  make 
everything  agree  with  it  as  well  as 
they  can.  Turning  to  the  pedigree  of 
that  family,  the  genealogists  find  that 
the  second  son  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hobart  was  named  Miles. 
That  Miles  is  at  once  fixed  upon.  He 
must  be  the  man.  He  is  born  at  Plum- 
stead,  is  knighted,  is  returned  to  parlia- 
ment, “ holds  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,” 
locks  the  door,  is  imprisoned  and  dis- 
charged. “ Whether,”  we  quote  from 
Collins,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges’s  edition 
(vol.  iv.  p.  367),  “he  was  again  im- 
prisoned, or  what  other  hardships  he 
underwent,  does  not  appear ; but, 
dying  in  1649,  before  the  civil  wars 
broke  oif  his  sufferings  were  esteemed 
so  meritorious  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
that  they  voted^  in  the  year  1646,  that 
5,000?.  should  be  given  to  his  children 
in  recompense  thereof,  and  for  op- 
posing the  illegalities  of  that  time.” 
That  is,  he  dies  in  1649,  before  the 
commencement  of  that  civil  war  which, 
in  1648-9,  had  led  to  the  beheading  of 
the  King,  and  in  1646,  whilst  he  was  yet 
alive^  the  parliament  voted  compensa- 
tion to  his  children!  We  are  then 
told  that  he  married  a certain  Susan 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Peyton,  by  whom 
he  had  a son  and  a daughter.  This  is 
Collins’s  account,  and  is  followed  by 
everybody  else,  save  that  here  and 
there  some  more  careful  inquirer  ob- 
serves one  of  the  chronological  inac- 
curacies of  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
and  strives  to  rectify  it  by  making  the 
5,000?.  to  be  paid  to  Sir  Miles  himself 
instead  of  to  his  children. 

That  Sir  Miles  was  an  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Buckinghamshire  and  a 
Hobart  of  Blickling,  has  got  into 


Bloniefield,  or  rather  into  Parkin, 
(History  of  Norfolk,  vi.  404,)  and 
from  thence  and  from  Collins  has  been 
quoted  and  adopted  in  all  directions. 
To  compile  a list  of  authors  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  them  (as 
we  must  do)  to  have  all  been  careless 
or  over-confiding,  is  in  such  a case 
disagreeable  and  useless  work.  Our 
readers  will  therefore  take  it  for 
granted,  upon  our  assurance,  that, 
were  we  so  minded,  we  could  make  a 
goodly  catalogue. 

The  first  person  who  drew  public 
attention  to  the  confusion  respecting 
Sir  Miles  was  our  accurate  Norfolk 
correspondent  Gr.  A.  C.  In  a commu- 
nication printed  in  our  Magazine  for 
April  1849,  p.  373,  he  pointed  out 
that  Miles  Plobart  of  Blickling,  the 
second  son  of  the  Chief  Justice,  was 
described,  not  as  a knight,  but  merely 
as  “Miles  Hobart  of  Intwood,  esquire  f 
in  a deed  dated  8 July,  1670,  and  also 
in  the  monument  erected  in  Blickling 
church  to  one  of  his  sons,  who  was 
buried  there  in  1671. 

Thus  driven  off  the  Blickling  or 
main  line  of  the  Hobarts,  G.  A.  C.  ran 
on  to  the  Plumstead  branch  of  that 
family,  and  suggested  that  Sir  Miles, 
the  House  of  Commons  hero,  was 
probably  Sir  Miles  Hobart  of  Plum- 
stead,  created  Knight  of  the  Bath  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  I.  and  grand- 
son of  a Miles  Hobart  of  Plumstead, 
who  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  But  G.  A.  C.  has  lately 
written  to  us  to  withdraw  this  supposi- 
tion. He  finds  that  Sir  Miles  Hobart 
of  Plumstead,  K.B.  was  not  only  living 
in  1646,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
made  its  vote  to  the  children  of  the 
patriot,  but  that  he  lived  down  to  the 
year  1668,  and  apparently  never  was 
in  parliament. 

Again  thrown  out  in  his  inquiry, 
G.  A.  C.  was  too  true  a genealogist  to 


* Should  be  Frances.  See  Gent.  Mag.  for  April  1849,  p.  373. 
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relax  in  his  pursuit.  In  a collection 
of  London  genealogies*  he  found  the 
following  pedigree,  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  occurs  a previously 
unnoticed  “ Sir  Myles  Hobert,”  the 
son  of  a London  citizen,  who  is  stated 
to  have  been  descended  from  a Nicho- 
las Hobert,  the  second  son  of  William 
Hobart,  of  Leyham,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  elder  brother  of  Sir  James 
Hobart  attorney-general  to  Henry 
VIL  the  grandfather  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  ancestor  of  the  Hobarts  of 
Blickling.  But  this  new-found  Sir 
Miles  is  stated  to  be  a haronet^  whilst 
the  information  filed  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber against  Sir  Miles  the  patriot-rebel 
determines  him  to  have  been  a knight ; 
and  again,  the  Sir  Miles  of  this  pedi- 
gree is  stated  to  have  died  “ without 
yssue  which  is  a little  at  variance  not 
only  with  the  parliamentary  vote  of 
5,000/.  to  his  children^  and  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  son  and  daughter  given  to 
him  by  Collins,  but  strongly  so  against 
his  being  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Buckinghamshire,  or  of  anybody  else. 
We  will  print  this  pedigree  as  a foot- 
note.! 

G.  A.  C.’s  next  find  was  that  of  a 
grant  of  letters  of  administration  made 
by  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury 
on  the  26th  June,  1632,  to  Robert 


Thorpe,  gentleman,  half-brother  by 
the  mother’s  side  of  a Sir  Miles  Ho- 
bart, knight,  described  as  late  of  Great 
Marlow,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  but 
deceased  at  Highgate  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  the  grant  to  endure 
during  the  continuance  of  a suit  re- 
specting the  validity  of  Sir  Miles’s 
will.  It  further  appears  that  the  suit 
was  terminated  on  the  3rd  September, 
1633,  by  a decision  against  the  will, 
and  that  administration  was  thereupon 
decreed  as  in  an  ordinary  case  of  in- 
testacy.]; These  letters  of  administra- 
tion look  as  if  they  related  to  the  Sir 
Miles  Hobart  of  the  pedigree  just  al- 
luded to ; but  how  was  such  a grant  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  patriot  stated  by  Collins  ? 
As  to  the  children^  G.  A.  C.  suggests 
that  if  this  were  the  patriot,  the  children 
alluded  to  might  all  be  infants  and 
their  mother  dead.  Still  all  is  in 
confusion. 

G.  A.  C.  next  found  it  stated  by 
Lysons  § that  the  patriot  Sir  Miles  was 
killed  by  the  overturning  of  his  coach 
whilst  passing  down  Holborn  Hill  in 
June  1632,  and  was  buried  at  Great 
Marlow  on  the  4th  July.  This  seemed 
precise  enough,  and  to  agree  with  the 
grant  of  administration  ; but  how  was 
it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  pedigree 


* Harleian  MS.  1096,  fob  IH**. 

t Nicliolaus  Hubert,  2 fil.  &c. 


Andreas  Hobert  de  Jacobus  Hobert 
Monks  Illigh,  primo-  de  London,  mer- 
genitus  filius,  &c.  cer,  2 filius. 


Will’mus  Ho-=pAnna,  filia  Joh’is 


bert,  3 filius, 
de  Norwich. 


le  Groos  de  Crost- 
wike,  relicta  Thome 
Quarles  de  Norwich. 


first  wife, 
a widdow. 


his  =pMilo  Hobert  de  London ;=pElizabetha,  relicta  Ro-=S'  Thomas  Midle- 

berti  Taylor  de  London,  ton,  Knight,  Maior 

mercator,fil Brooke  of  London,  3d  hus- 

de  London.  band. 


H 


his  second  wife  was  dau.  of 
Tho.  Cambell,  Knight, 


Catherine,  married  to 
Joseph  Jackson  of 
London,  marchant. 


i 

A daughter,  marr. 
to  ....  Scot  of 
London. 


Another 

daugh- 

ter. 


I 

S’’ Myles  Hobert, 
Baronet,  died 
without  yssue. 


X Admin.  Bucks.  1632,  26  June.  Roberto  Thorpe  armigero,  fratri  uterino  Milonis 
Hobart  militis,  nuper  de  Marlow  Magna,  com.  Bucks,  sed  apud  Highgate  in  com. 
Midds.  defuncti,  &c.  Administ.  honor,  pendente  lite  inter  prefatum  Robertum  Thorpe, 
Mabellam  Morgan,  Mariam  Herris,  et  Johannem  Johnson  ex  una  parte,  et  Johannem 
Hewet  militem,  ex  altera  parte,  circa  valorem  testamenti. — Marginal  note,  Sententia 
lata  pro  nullitate  testamenti  dicti  defuncti,  3 Sept.  1633.  Admin,  as  of  an  intestate 
decreed. 

§ Magna  Britannia,  i.  600. 

Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  XXXVI.  2 H 
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in  Collins,  and  if  this  was  the  real  Sir 
Miles,  did  he  die  without  issue,  as 
stated  in  the  pedigree,  or  leaving  two 
children,  as  stated  by  Collins,  to  share 
between  them  the  5,000Z.  voted  to  them 
by  the  Parliament  ? 

At  this  point  G.  A.  C.  left  the  in- 
quiry, turning  it  over  to  our  pages,  in 
the  hope  that  some  antiquary  resident 
in  London  would  assist  him  in  that 
further  elucidation  which  it  was  all 
but  impossible  for  a dweller  in  the 
country  to  accomplish. 

Was  this  Sir  Miles  of  the  Parlia- 
ment an  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Buck- 
inghamshire or  not  ? was  he  descended 
from  the  Hobart  s of  Blickling,  or  from 
those  of  Plumstead,  or  from  the  family 
established  in  London  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  pedigree  ? was  he  a knight 
or  a baronet?  did  he  die  in  1649,  or 


in  1632  ? did  he  leave  children  or  die 
without  issue  ? if  the  latter,  how  came 
the  Parliament  to  vote  5000Z.  “ to  his 
children  ? ” — these  are  the  principal 
questions  which  G.  A.  C.  had  raised, 
and  which  he  desired  tohave  cleared  up. 

The  inquiry  was  obviously  worthy 
of  solution,  and  we  therefore  turned  it 
over  to  one  of  our  corps  of  detectives. 
His  report  is  too  long  for  insertion  in 
the  present  number,  but  we  shall  pub- 
lish it  next  month.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  answers  the  question,  “ Who 
was  Sir  Miles  Hobart?”  it  will  be 
found  to  illustrate,  in  a curious  way, 
the  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the 
statements  of  even  our  best  peerages 
and  histories,  and  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  testing  all  assertions  by 
the  public  records,  and  other  original 
authorities. 


PALGRAVE’S  HISTORY  OF  NORMANDY  AND  ENGLAND. 

History  of  Normandy  and  of  England.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  Vol.  i.  8vo.  1851. 


OUR  primary  duty  in  reference  to 
such  a work  as  this  is  fortunately  ex- 
tremely clear.  We  have  not  as  in 
some  cases  to  hold  a critical  balance 
between  the  good  and  the  ill,  between 
what  is  well  done  and  what  Is  the  re- 
verse, and  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
beam  to  pronounce  whether  the  book 
is  one  which  the  public  ought  to  have 
been  troubled  with  or  not.  There  can 
be  no  such  question  with  respect  to 
any  work  which  proceeds  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  one  of  the 
most  learned  historical  scholars  of  the 
present  age.  Whatever  he  may  pub- 
lish may  be  more  or  less  complete  ; he 
may  call  it  by  a wrong  name,  it  may 
be  in  truth  a history  and  he  may  call 
it  a romance,  or  it  may  be  a sermon 
and  he  may  term  it  a song,  or  it  may 
have  many  minor  faults  of  composi- 
tion, or  of  detail ; but  otherwise  than 
welcome  it  cannot  be,  and  the  first 
duty  of  the  members  of  our  ungentle 
craft  is  to  teach  the  public  to  make  it 
so.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  the  man 
who  in  our  part  of  the  world  at  the 
present  day  is,  probably  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Hallam,  the  best  read 
in  the  original  sources  of  that  branch 
of  history  with  which  he  here  deals. 
He  has  evidenced  his  acquaintance 


with  this  high  walk  of  literature  in 
many  published  works,  and  also  in 
many  most  valuable  essays  contri- 
buted to  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  the  Quarterly  Reviews.  But 
throughout  all  his  historical  inquiries  he 
has  set  before  himself  as  a definite  aim 
the  elaboration  of  the  “ history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  Cymric, 
and  English  races  and  nations,”  from 
their  earliest  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  European  history.  The  prosecution 
of  this  great  design  has  been  aided  by 
an  official  employment  which  has 
compelled  him  to  “ concentrate  his 
attention  upon  English  history,”  and 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  five-and-twenty 
years  of  study  and  inquiry,  he  lays  be- 
fore us  the  present  volume  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  important  and  long-con- 
tinued labours.  For  lovers  of  histo- 
rical literature  not  to  rejoice  over  the 
appearance  of  such  a work,  or  not  to 
the  extent  of  their  power  to  teach  all 
people,  gentle  and  simple,  cleric  and 
lay,  learned  and  lewd,  that  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  give  it  a very  hearty 
welcome,  would  be  a mere  absolute 
dereliction  of  a clear  and  very  import- 
ant duty.  Everybody  who  feels  what 
sound  literature  really  is,  what  is  its 
worth  and  dignity,  and  what  its  influ- 
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ence  upon  the  civilization,  and  conse- 
quently upon  all  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind,  ought  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  make  known  the  ex- 
istence and  promote  the  success  of  a 
work  which  belongs  to  the  highest 
class  of  historical  composition,  and  is 
always  learned,  and  not  unfrequently 
original  and  profound. 

The  subject  of  the  present  volume, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  author’s 
main  design,  is  the  establishment  of 
the  Northmen,  or  as  they  have  been 
termed  in  England  the  Danes,  in  Nor- 
mandy. But  “ a history  of  the  Danish 
expeditions  in  France,”  remarks  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  “ must  be  dislocated 
unless  the  concurrent  events  of  na- 
tional French  history  are  included 
he  therefore  has  entered  largely  into 
the  history  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire, 
tracing  it  fully  through  the  reigns  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  and  in  outline  to 
the  final  extinction  of  the  dynasty 
of  Charlemagne  and  the  accession 
of  Hugh  Capet. 

This  memorable  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  of  itself  an  ample 
theme  for  a separate  history,  is  treated 
by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  principles  which 
operated  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne. The  successive  partitions 
of  the  vast  unwieldy  territory,  the 
unfilial  rebellions  of  the  sons  of  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  their  quarrels  with 
one  another  after  the  death  of  their 
weak  and  foolish  father,  the  unto- 
ward circumstances  by  which  their 
course  was  every  where  beset,  and 
even  the  natural  phenomena  by  which 
the  coming  distress  of  nations  was  es- 
teemed to  be  foretokened,  are  all  care- 
fully worked  into  the  picture,  and 
shown  to  have  operated  in  bringing 
about  those  terrible  circumstances  of 
general  anarchy  and  confusion  during 
which  the  populous  north  first  poured 
down  its  hardy  warriors  upon  the 
shores  of  France.  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire had  adopted  precautions  which 
availed  for  the  protection  of  the  inland 
territory.  “ Never  yet  had  the  pirate 
vessels  floated  on  the  fresh  waters 
but  in  the  deadly  struggles  of  Louis’s 
successors  the  protecting  force  was 
withdrawn.  The  Northmen,  eagerly 
watching  on  the  coast,  espied  the  fa- 


vourable opportunity,  and  instantly 
took  advantage  of  it  to  occupy  the 
estuary  of  the  Seine. 

“ Osker,  hitherto  undistinguishable 
amongst  the  Danish  captains  of  the  Chan- 
nel fleet,  conducted  the  expedition  : an 
unusually  high  tide  facilitated  the  inva- 
sion. On  the  eve  preceding  the  very  day 
when  Louis  cut  up  and  dispersed  the 
Frankish  army  under  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
trasia’s  command,  did  Osker’s  fleet  enter 
the  brimful  river.  The  Seine  flood-tides 
were  then  accompanied  by  a sudden  head 
or  rise  of  waters,  the  sea  conflicting  with 
the  river,  similar  to  the  eager  or  eau- 
guerre  so  remarkable  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  ; the  roar  could  be  heard  five 
leagues  off.  As  their  vessels  rowed  up- 
wards, and  the  crews  contemplated  the 
unfolding  of  the  winding  shores,  how  the 
prospect  must  have  delighted  the  North- 
men during  this  their  first  navigation  of 
the  Seine  : the  fruitful  fields,  thick  orch- 
ards, the  bright,  cheerful,  and  healthy 
cliffs,  and  the  succession  of  villas,  burghs, 
and  monasteries,  basking  securely  in  the 
enjoyment  of  undisturbed  opulence.  Ge- 
nerations had  elapsed  since  the  country 
had  been  visited  by  any  calamity  ; the 
Northmen  had  been  kept  off,  and  com- 
merce and  agriculture  equally  contributed 
to  the  people’s  prosperity.  But  the 
Danish  fleet  never  slackened  oar  or  sail, 
the  crews  never  touched  the  land  ; they 
had  a great  object  in  view,  they  would  not 
halt  to  plunder  now, — lose  the  tide,  not 
theyl”  (p.  323.) 

Mr.  Hallam  describes  the  mode  of 
warfare  adopted  in  these  incursions 
both  in  England  and  France  to  have 
been  the  same.  “ Sailing  up  naviga- 
ble rivers,”  he  says,  “ in  their  vessels 
of  small  burden,  and  fortifying  the 
islands  which  they  occasionally  found, 
they  made  these  intrenchments  at 
once  an  asylum  for  their  women  and 
children,  a repository  for  their  plunder, 
and  a place  of  retreat  from  superior 
force.”  (Middle  Ages,  i.  27,  edit. 
1826.) 

They  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  terrible  ravages 
which  our  own  country  suffered  in 
this  way  from  these  wild  barbarians, 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  result 
which  ensued  from  the  advance  of 
Osker  up  the  Seine;  but  Sir  Fran- 
cis shall  tell  the  tale  in  his  own  words. 
The  passage  gives  a fair  specimen  of 
his  style  and  also  of  the  ordinary  cha- 
racter of  his  illustration. 

“ Osker  was  seeking  to  secure  the 
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booty  of  Rouen  by  a coup-de-main.  Gallo- 
Roman  Rothomagus,  and  the  various 
suburbs  and  villages  included  in  its  mo- 
dern municipal  octroi,  constituted  a con- 
geries of  islands,  another  Venice,  upon 
Seine,  The  ground  plot  of  the  present 
flourishing  city  was  either  partly  occupied 
or  much  intersected  by  the  ramifying 
channels  of  the  river,  as  well  as  by  various 
rivulets,  the  Renelle,  the  Aubette,  the 
Robec,  the  Roth-bach  or  red-beck,  the 
red  stream — a name  of  which  the  etymo- 
logyperplexes  the  ethnographist,  uncertain 
whether  the  Teutonic  roots  should  be 
claimed  for  the  Gaulish  indwellers,  or  the 
Scandinavian  invader.  The  bed  of  the 
Seine  came  very  nigh  to  the  cathedral  ; 
the  church  of  Saint  Martin  de  la  Roquette 
was  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  being 
built  upon  a small  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  waters,  and  the  parishes  of  Saint 
Clement,  Saint  Eloi,  and  Saint  Etienne 
were  insular  likewise.  The  city  was  fired 
and  plundered.  Defence  was  wholly  im- 
practicable, and  great  slaughter  ensued  : 
it  was  reported  that  the  archbishop  was 
killed.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  : 
Gundobald,  the  prelate,  escaped  like  the 
monks  of  Saint  Ouen,  who  fled,  bearing 
with  them  the  relics  of  the  Saint ; but  the 
monastery,  then  standing  beyond  the  city 
precinct,  was  sacked,  and  the  buildings 
exceedingly  damaged.  It  is  thought,  how- 
ever, by  some  architectural  antiquaries, 
that  the  Tour  des  Clercs,  the  Romanesque 
fragment  now  incorporated  with  the  ex- 
quisitely delicate  flamboyant  structure,  is 
a portion  of  the  apse  belonging  to  the 
original  Basilica.  Of  the  cathedral,  hardly 
one  stone  remained  upon  another ; nor 
were  the  injuries  which  the  sacred  struc- 
tures of  Rouen  received  during  this  inva- 
sion  effectually  repaired,  until  the  piety 
of  Rollo  and  the  Normans  restored  the 
fabrics  their  forefathers  had  destroyed. 

“ Osker’s  three  days’  occupation  of 
Rouen  was  rerauneratingly  successful. 
Their  vessels  loaded  with  spoil  and  cap- 
tives, gentle  and  simple,  clerks,  merchants, 
citizens,  soldiers,  peasants,  nuns,  dames, 
and  damsels,  the  Danes  dropped  down  the 
Seine  to  complete  their  devastation  on  the 
shores.  They  had  struck  the  first  blow 
at  the  provincial  capital,  and  were  now 
comparatively  at  leisure.”  (pp.  323-5.) 

Within  a short  time  the  Danes, 
grown,  not  bolder,  but  more  familiar 
with  the  country  and  the  people,  ven- 
tured up  the  Seine  as  far  as  Paris. 
They  occupied  the  future  capital,  car- 
rying devastation  every  where,  and 
especially  into  the  tenantless  monas- 
teries, from  which  the  monks  had  fled. 
After  they  had  completed  their  work 


of  destruction  they  were  bought  off  by 
a subsidy,  almost  incredible,  of  7,000 
pounds  of  silver.  A bribe  so  vast 
tempted  new  hordes.  Charles  the  Bald, 
unable  to  raise  more  money,  gave 
them  permission  to  land,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  became  a rendez- 
vous for  pirate  fleets,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood a place  of  retreat  after  pira- 
tical incursions.  In  a few  years  Paris 
was  again  attacked,  and  again,  it 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  of  course, 
it  was  occupied  and  plundered.  This 
time  (it  was  a.  d.  857)  the  destruction 
was  memorable.  The  churches  of  St. 
Denis,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Germain- 
des-pres  redeemed  themselves  by  pay- 
ment; but  the  faithless  Normans  did 
not  hold  to  their  contract,  or  another 
company  of  pirates  did  not  consider 
it  binding  upon  them,  and  all  were 
sacked. 

“ Sainte  Genevieve  suffered  most  se- 
verely amongst  all ; and  the  pristine 
beauty  of  the  structure  rendered  the  cala- 
mity more  conspicuous  and  the  distress 
more  poignant.  During  three  centuries 
the  desolated  grandeur  of  the  shattered 
ruins  continued  to  excite  sorrow  and  dread, 
the  fragments  and  particles  of  the  gilt 
mosaics  glittering  upon  the  fire-scathed 
vaultings.  . . . Until  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lippe-Auguste  the  church  remained  deso- 
late, uncovered,  and  open  to  the  sky. 
Abbot  Stephen  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Tournay)  then  began  the  restoration. 
Another  sanctuary  was  erected,  containing 
the  renewed  shrine  of  the  patroness  of 
Paris,  vast  and  gloomy,  and  inspiring 
religious  awe  : pendant  over  the  portal 
hung  the  iron  sanctuary  ring,  which, 
touched  by  the  fugitive,  protected  him 
from  the  avenger. 

“ Such  was  the  traditionary  respect 
rendered  to  the  dark  Gothic  Basilica  that 
the  building  was  preserved  when  the  new 
edifice  arose—  Corinthian  portico  and 
mathematically-balanced  cupola  equally 
testifying  the  increase  of  architectural 
skill  and  the  decline  of  religious  senti- 
ment. The  last  fragments  were  not  up- 
rooted until  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  We  well  recollect  the  belfry- 
tower  standing,  when  we  first  saw  Paris, 
upon  the  dusty  and  desolate  plot : the 
church  had  been  previously  demolished 
by  the  Bande-Noire,  and  the  empty  stone 
coffins  of  the  Merovingian  kings  were 
found  as  they  had  been  left  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian grave-robbers — plundered,  broken 
open,  and  in  confusion.”  (pp.  461-2.) 

The  terrified  Franks,  instead  of 
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meeting  their  barbarous  invaders  in 
the  field,  or  defending  their  altars  hand 
to  hand,  introduced  a new  clause  into 
their  Liturgy — “ a furore  Norman- 
norum  libera  nos  — which  continued 
to  be  intoned  in  the  abbey  choir  even 
till  the  era  of  Louis  Treize.”  But 
Providence  is  never  easily  induced  to 
help  those  who  do  not  strive  to  help 
themselves.  The  Franks  continued 
disputing  and  fighting  with  one  another, 
whilst  successive  bands  of  furious 
Danes  poured  over  the  desolated 
country.  In  a.  d.  861  Paris  was  a 
third  time  occupied,  and  that  so  sud- 
denly, that  it  is  said  “ the  monks  of 
Saint  Germain-des-pres  were  surprised 
whilst  singing  matins,  the  monastery 
plundered,  the  buildings  set  on  fire ; 
the  various  merchants  who  attempted 
to  rescue  their  property  by  boating 
up  the  Seine  intercepted,  and  their 
goods  and  wares  captured  and  de- 
stroyed.” 

Wave  after  wave  of  furious  pirates 
swept  over  the  devoted  land,  until  it 
was  almost  deserted  by  its  population. 
The  sea-board  was  left  untilled,  the 
churches  and  monasteries  stood  mere 
black  dismantled  ruins,  and  the  chief 
remaining  inhabitants  were  impove- 
rished and  defenceless  traders  who 
carried  on  a small  commerce  upon  the 
once  busy  Seine.  Such  was  the  misery 
to  which  the  country  had  been  reduced, 
when  a new  viking,  not  less  daring, 
but  somewhat  more  inclinable  towards 
civilisation  than  his  predecessors, 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  shore. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Iloilo,  who 
advanced  up  the  Seine  to  Rouen, 
A.D.  876.  The  inhabitants  instantly 
capitulated.  According  to  tradition 
he  anchored  his  bark  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  on  which  stands  the  church  of 
St.  Martin,  and,  landing  there,  con- 
sented to  spare  the  prostrate  country 
on  being  paid  a Danegeld  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  Returning  to  the  north, 
in  a few  years  he  reappeared  with  a 
new  and  not  less  greedy  host.  Rouen 
was  occupied  again,  Pontoise  sur- 
rendered, and  “ On  to  Paris !”  was  the 
cry  throughout  the  Danish  host,  whose 
craft  of  all  kinds,  great  and  small, 
boats  and  wherries,  barques  and  barges, 
extended  for  two  leagues  in  length, 
and  bore  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Seine 
the  combined  forces  of  Sigfried  and 
Rollo,  numbered  at  forty  thousand  men. 


This  siege  of  Paris  began  on  the  27th 
November,  885  : but  times  were  al- 
tered since  the  Danes  had  last  effected 
their  easy  entrance  into  the  unresist- 
ing capital.  Charles  the  Bald  had  en- 
circled the  island-city  with  fortifica- 
tions, earthworks,  and  barricades,  which 
were  a sore  puzzle  to  the  impetuous 
Danes  ; and  Providence  had  heard  the 
prayer,  a furore  Normannorwn^  and  had 
put  hearts  of  courage  into  the  breasts 
of  Eudes,  the  first  of  the  Capets,  and 
Gauzeline,  a bishop.  From  autumn  to 
autumn  the  Northmen  were  kept  at 
bay.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months 
Charles  the  Fat  came  to  a compromise 
with  the  invaders.  Burgundy  having 
revolted  against  his  authority,  he  gave 
the  rebellious  country  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Danes,  and  paid 
them  money  to  enable  them  to  remove 
with  credit  from  Paris  to  Dijon.  This 
arrangement,  which  introduced  the 
Danes  into  the  heart  of  France,  is 
defended  (as  we  think,  very  insuf- 
ficiently) by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
(p.  617).  It  ruined  its  proposer,  after 
whose  death  the  valiant  Capet  who 
had  defended  Paris  was  rewarded  with 
the  crown,  and  proved  his  prowess  by 
many  victories  over  the  Northmen. 
For  a second  and  even  a third  time  he 
withstood  their  attempts  on  Paris.  On 
his  death  the  whole  country  was  over- 
run by  the  Danes,  and  many  of  them 
effected  permanent  settlements  in 
various  districts.  The  Church  put 
forth  her  missionary  strength  for  their 
conversion.  The  mind  of  Rollo  began 
to  open  to  a perception  of  the  worth  of 
Christianity.  A conference  was  held 
between  the  king  of  the  Franks  and 
the  sea-king  at  St.  Clair  sur  Epte,  in 
the  year  911.  The  rough  Northman 
hero  consented  to  receive  baptism ; 
the  Terra  Normannorum — the  Haute 
Normandie  with  Britany — was  ceded 
to  him  as  a fief ; and  Gisella,  a daughter 
of  France,  was  rather  unwillingly  ac- 
cepted by  him  in  marriage.  The  in- 
cident of  his  performing  homage  is 
thus  related  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 

“ The  dominion  thus  determined,  Rollo, 
obeying  the  directions  given  by  the 
Frankish  counsellors,  placed  his  hands 
between  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  be- 
came the  king’s  man;  such  an  act  as 
never  had  been  performed  by  Rollo’s 
father,  or  Rollo’s  grandfather,  or  Rollo’s 
great-grandfather  before  him.  Therefore 
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from  the  king  he  received  his  investiture 
— the  appointed  land  to  be  held  in  alodo 
et  in  fundo,  and  all  Britany  : the  land 
from  the  Epte  to  the  sea.  A custom  sub- 
sisted in  the  Carlovingian  court  that  who- 
ever asked  or  received  any  boon  from 
royalty  kissed  the  sovereign’s  knee  or 
buskin  in  token  of  grateful  humility. 
This  mode  of  obedience  had  no  relation 
to  ‘ feudalism.’ — La  louche  et  les  mains 
sufficed  ; merely  as  ‘ senior  ’ the  king 
would  require  no  more  ; but  the  ceremony 
of  adoration  was  a very  ancient  and  uni- 
versal mode  of  testifying  subjection,  and 
was  rendered  without  difficulty  by  any 
suppliant  for  grace  and  favour.  The  in- 
cident would  scarcely  require  much  notice 
were  it  not  for  the  dogged  illiberality 
which  has  converted  the  usage  into  an 
accusation  against  the  bishops,  who  are 
charged  with  having  introduced  the  prac- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  humiliating  the 
temporal  nobility. 

“ The  demand,  however,  though  accus- 
tomed, affronted  Rollo,  who  indignantly 
refused,  iVe  si,  by  Got  ! was  his  exclama- 
tion. The  Franks  insisting  upon  con- 
formity, Rollo  surlily  consented  that  his 
proxy  should  render  the  worship  claimed 
for  the  king,  and  Charles,  as  is  well  known, 
w’as  rudely  thrown  backwards  by  the 
Danish  soldier.  Norman  arrogance  — 
such  as  was  displayed  when  Rollo’s  de- 
scendant, Robert  le  Diable,  the  Conque- 
ror’s father,  bullied  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  Emperor — may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  confirming  the  story;  and  if  it 
be  not  true,  the  family  were  proud  of  an 
insult  fabled  to  have  been  offered  to  the 
French  sovereign,  which  amounts  to  nearly 
the  same  thing,”  (pp.  686-7.) 

The  semi-Christian  Northman  go- 
verned his  dukedom  with  vigour; 
standing  between  France  and  the  in- 
cursions of  his  countrymen,  rebuilding 
as  his  own  capital  the  very  Rouen 
which  he  had  destroyed,  and  re-in- 
vigorating the  old  Frankish  population 
by  the  admixture  of  his  northern 
heroes.  Aged  three-score  years  and 
upwards  on  his  marriage  with  the 
blooming  Gisella,  the  grim,  wrinkled 
pirate  soon  separated  from  her,  with- 
out having  any  legitimate  heir  to  his 
dukedom.  But  he  did  not  die  child- 
less. William  Longsword  and  Adela, 
his  son  and  daughter  by  a Vermandois 
damsel,  inherited  and  transmitted  his 
heroic  qualities.  How  those  qualities 
were  modified  by  Christianity  and 
education  will  appear  at  large  in  Sir 
Francis’s  future  volumes:  at  present 
he  tells  us  no  more  respecting  the 


successors  of  Rollo  than  that  “ discern- 
ment in  the  choice  of  talent,  and  mu- 
nificence in  rewarding  ability,”  are 
qualities  which  may  be  truly  ascribed 
to  them ; that  they  were  “ open-handed, 
open-hearted,  not  indifferent  to  birth 
or  lineage,  but  never  allowing  station 
or  origin,  nation  or  language,  to  ob- 
struct the  elevation  of  those  whose 
talent,  learning,  knowledge,  or  apti- 
tude, gave  them  their  patent  of  nobi- 
lity.” (p.  705.) 

In  relating  this  interesting  portion 
of  his  history  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
goes  fully  into  all  such  details  of  the 
contemporary  history  of  France  as 
tend  to  illustrate  his  main  subject, 
besides  which  there  is  a great  deal  of 
incidental  comment  upon  facts  con- 
nected with  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  period,  and  the  whole  is 
interspersed  with  reflections  and  moral 
considerations  suggested  by  the  course 
of  the  narrative.  This  is  the  weakest 
part  of  the  book  ; not  that  there  is  any 
great  cause  for  objection  to  the  com- 
ments and  reflections  themselves,  but 
many  of  them  are  altogether  out  of 
place.  We  have,  for  example,  at  the 
beginning,  three  pages  or  more  of 
moral  reflections  flowing  out  of  the 
aptness  of  the  simile  “ The  Stream  of 
Time.”  Such  reflections  are  well 
enough  if  found  in  a review  or  essay, 
even  in  an  historical  essay;  but, unless 
history  is  to  be  a composite  mixture,  a 
mere  hotchpot,  into  which  every  thing 
is  to  be  brought,  certainly  such  reflec- 
tions can  well  be  spared  out  of  historical 
works.  The  experience  of  every  reader 
must  forcibly  convince  him  that  such 
reflections  impede  the  flow  of  a nar- 
rative and  destroy  its  effect  ? If  there 
are  any  instances  in  which  such  is  not 
the  result,  it  is  because  the  passages 
are  invariably  skipped.  Sir  Francis 
would  perhaps  reply,  after  the  manner 
of  his  defence  against  the  anticipated 
charge  of  having  neglected  “ the  dignity 
of  history,”  that  no  peculiar  fashion  of 
diction  is  required  for  history,  and  that 
the  writer  of  history  may  fairly  use 
whatever  tends  to  rouse  observation, 
to  stimulate  perception,  or  aid  the 
memory.  But  such  reflections,  when 
introduced  “aside,”  do  not  “rouse  ob- 
servation ”■ — they  deaden  it ; they  do 
not  “ stimulate  perception” — they  over- 
power it ; they  do  not  “ aid  the  me- 
mory,” but  impede  its  exercise,  and 
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withdraw  it  from  that  subject  upon 
which  it  ought  to  be  concentrated. 

As  we  are  pointing  out  what  we 
consider  to  be  one  defect  in  this  very 
important  work,  we  will  name  another 
— the  mode  of  citing  authorities.  They 
are  withdrawn  from  the  accustomed 
and  clearly  most  convenient  place,  the 
foot  of  the  page,  to  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume, and  there  they  are  mentioned,  not 
in  the  usual  manner,  but  for  the  most 
part  in  the  lump,  under  the  title  of 
“ Principal  Authorities.”  In  this  way 
we  are  furnished  with  very  convenient 
and  useful  general  information  respect- 
ing various  chronicles  in  the  several 
collections  made  use  of ; but  historical 
writers  are  bound  to  cite  their  autho- 
rities in  such  manner  as  to  give  in- 
quirers the  power  of  testing  their  as- 
sertions one  by  one,  or  section  by 
section  at  the  least.  It  is  not  enough 
to  club  together  some  twenty  or  more 
pages,  and  then  inform  the  historical 
student  that  the  “ principal  autho- 
rities ” for  this  chapter  or  division  are 
such  and  such.  No  man  can  satisfac- 
torily trace  an  author  to  his  autho- 
rities if  they  are  referred  to  generally 
in  this  manner.  Practically  this  mode 
of  citation  operates  as  a barrier  to  the 
discovery  of  authorities,  and,  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  does  so,  it  is  a very 
serious  blemish  upon  the  historical 
authority  of  the  work  which  adopts 
it.  Of  course  such  cannot  be  the 
case  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  but 
it  looks  like  a contrivance  for  con- 
cealing authorities,  and  preventing  the 
writer’s  text  being  tested.  The  wel- 
fare of  historical  literature  depends 
entirely  upon  the  proper  mode  in 
which  authorities  are  cited.  Without 
that  check  upon  authors  they  will 
rhodomontade ; and  therefore,  if  it 
were  only  for  example  sake,  so  high 
an  authority  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
ought  to  be  very  particular  upon  the 
point.  He  has  been  misled  into  the 
adoption  of  his  present  practice  by 
the  example  of  Luden,  a German 
writer,  but  we  beg  him  to  reconsider 
the  question. 

The  sentiments  and  opinions  advo- 
cated by  Sir  Francis  may  be  imagined 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
former  works.  He  is  a zealous  medi- 
sevalist ; an  especial  admirer  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  and  a believer  in  its 
“ general  healthiness.”  “ The  scheme 


and  intent  of  mediaeval  catholicity,” 
he  says,  “ was  to  render  faith  the  all- 
actuating  and  all-controlling  vitality,” 
a high  aspiration,  which  failed  because, 
as  he  thinks,  such  a state  of  society  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  king- 
doms of  the  world.  If  the  first  part 
of  this  assertion  be  true,  if  the  design 
of  the  mediaeval  Church  is  here  stated 
accurately,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  faith 
which  “mediaeval  catholicity”  strove 
to  render  dominant.  The  subsequent 
volumes  of  Sir  Francis’s  work,  if  he 
treats  his  subject  honestly,  will  enable 
us  to  determine  whether  the  faith  of 
which  he  speaks  was  a faith  allied  to 
truth,  or  a faith  founded  upon  false- 
hood ; a faith  supported  by  fables  and 
propagated  by  lying  wonders ; a faith 
in  puerile  and  idolatrous  superstitions ; 
a faith,  not  in  the  Saviour  and  the 
gospel,  but  in  the  Virgin  and  the 
priest ; a system,  not  of  Christian  light 
and  liberty,  but  of  a debased  and  de- 
basing thraldom  both  of  soul  and  body. 
We  shall  be  delighted  to  find  that  he 
enters  upon  this  inquiry  with  the  full- 
ness both  of  detail  and  knowledge 
which  are  in  his  power.  His  own 
mind  is  evidently  made  up,  but  he 
ought  to  let  us  see  the  facts  upon  which 
he  has  been  led  to  his  conclusions.  At 
present  we  differ  from  him,  but  we 
shall  receive  with  respect  whatever  he 
may  publish  upon  the  subject,  and  are 
prepared  to  expect  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  period  may  enable  him 
to  bring  before  us  many  facts  which 
we  have  overlooked,  or  have  not  duly 
weighed.  But  we  suspect  that  if  we 
ultimately  remain  unconverted  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  it  will  rather  be  the 
result  of  differing  from  him  as  to  con- 
clusions than  as  to  facts.  In  the  vo- 
lume before  us  we  have  many  striking 
examples  of  this  kind  of  difference : 
the  quotation  of  one  of  them  will 
suffice. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mediseval 
chroniclers  were  careful  registrars  of 
all  unusual  appearances  either  in  the 
heavenly  bodies  or  on  the  earth.  Even 
brief  chronographers  in  their  simple 
records  gave  space  to  things  marvel- 
lous in  nature  by  the  side  of  great  re- 
volutions in  empire.  Deaths  of  kings 
and  invasions  of  barbarians  are  linked 
together  in  these  fragmentary  and 
meagre  pages  with  appearances  of 
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comets  and  the  flashing  of  the  northern 
lights.  Under  1066,  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  the  landing 
of  the  Conqueror,  we  read  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  “ There  was 
over  all  England  such  a token  seen 
in  the  heavens  as  no  man  ever  before 
saw.  Some  said  it  was  the  comet-star, 
which  some  men  call  the  hairy-star, 
and  it  appeared  first  on  the  eve  of 
Litania  Major,  the  8th  of  the  kalends 
of  May,  and  so  shone  all  the  seven 
nights.”  Such  a record  is  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  natural 
phenomena,  but  in  the  estimation  of 
the  chronicler  the  appearance  was 
much  more  than  an  ordinary  although 
unusual  natural  phenomenon,  it  was  “ a 
token,”  a fearful  heavenly  forewarning 
of  the  “ distress  of  nations  with  per- 
plexity ” which  fell  upon  unhappy 
England  at  that  disastrous  period.  We 
had  thought  that  this  old  “ supersti- 
tion ” (for  so  we  must  call  it,  in  spite 
of  all  our  respect  for  Sir  Francis),  this 
illogical  coupling  together  of  ordinary 
natural  appearances  with  extraordi- 
nary incidents  in  human  history,  had 
disappeared  before  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence  and  knowledge ; 
but  what  says  Sir  Francis  ? Having 
led  the  way  by  asserting  that  “it  is 
indisputable  that  the  cosmical  pheno- 
mena occurring  in  the  period  com- 
mencing with  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  terminating  about  the 
period  of  the  Crusades,  were  singu- 
larly remarkable  and  abundant”  (p. 
220),  which  we  beg  to  say  we  have 
never  seen  proved ; and  that  Louis 
le  Debonnaire  “ was  encouraged  by 
Holy  W rit  to  ponder  upon  such  signs 
and  tokens  as  messages  of  wrath  or 
warning”  (p.  221),  which  we  do  not 
allow ; Sir  Francis,  at  a subsequent 
page,  proceeds  thus  : — 

“ The  cosmical  phenomena,  so  physi- 
cally and  morally  important  during  the 
mediaeval  era,  continued  and  increased. 
The  heavens  throbbed  with  blue  and  red 
and  yellow  fires  : comets  and  cometary 
beams  traversed  the  sky — tremendous 
earthquakes  increased  the  alarm — the  vol- 
canic Rhine  region  was  particularly  dis- 
turbed— but  the  concussions  were  not 
confined  to  this  locality.  Commencing 
with  earth-thunder,  the  shocks  prevailed 
seven  days  throughout  the  Gauls  ; the 
subterraneous  ‘ bellowings/  as  they  ai*e 
described,  recurring  periodically  at  certain 
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ascertained  watches  and  hours  of  night 
and  day.  To  these  were  added  keen 
famine  and  dire  pestilence. 

“ Taken  in  the  wider  sense,  every  phy- 
sical phenomenon  is  an  historical  incident, 
whether  affecting  the  material  condition 
of  man  or  his  mind — the  pestilence- 
breathing blast  not  more  so  than  the 
Aurora’s  innocuous  beams.  Feebly  and 
faint-heartedly  would  Livy,  the  rebuker 
of  a corrupt  and  apostate  generation,  have 
fulfilled  his  high  mission,  had  he  not  con- 
stantly and  faithfully  borne  witness  to 
the  prodigies  whilome  received  by  his 
forefathers,  as  testifying  the  active  pre- 
sence of  the  Deity,  teaching  them  to 
nourish  their  strength  by  confessing  their 
weakness,  and  to  acknowledge  that  their 
power  was  a free  gift,  which  the  Gods, 
the  Divine  warnings  contemned,  would 
take  away. 

“ Science  cannot  dispel  this  lurking  be- 
lief [what  belief?]  so  flippantly  denomi- 
nated superstition — it  is  innate  and  uncon- 
querable. If  the  weather  be  coarse  during 
the  national  f^te  the  tricolor  is  gloomy. 
The  Parisian  crowds  are  dispirited  by  the 
darkened  heavens,  and  they  loudly  give 
utterance  to  their  heaviness.  That  a bright 
gleam  of  sunshine  should  suddenly  illu- 
minate the  House  of  Peers  and  dart  down 
upon  the  Lords  Commissioners  when  they 
declared  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the  hard- 
headed,  unimaginative  Radical  as  a happy 
foreboding.  Tokens,  predictions,  prog- 
nostics, possess  a psychological  reality. 
All  events  are  but  the  consummation  of 
preceding  causes,  distinctly  felt  though  not 
clearly  apprehended  until  the  accomplish- 
ment ensues.  Whilst  the  strain  is  sound- 
ing, the  pre-established  harmony  of  atmos- 
phere, of  nerve,  and  of  soul  reveals  to  the 
most  untutored  listener  that  the  tune  will 
end  with  the  key-note,  though  he  cannot 
explain  why  each  succeeding  bar  leads  to 
the  concluding  chord.”  (pp.  339,  340.) 

What  all  this  may  mean  we  confess 
we  cannot  exactly  tell.  It  seems  to  us 
like  the  confused  utterance  of  one  who 
aspires  after  the  reputation  of  a Livy, 
but  wants  the  courage  which  he  attri- 
butes to  his  prototype.  If  it  really 
means  anything  at  all,  it  must  be  taken 
as  a warning  that  there  is  no  phase  of 
mediaeval  superstition  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  revival,  and  that  the  middle 
ages  are  likely  to  be  defended,  and  the 
healthiness  of  the  mediaeval  church  to 
be  proved,  not  by  the  production  of 
new  evidence,  but  by  the  adoption  of 
mediaeval  principles.  If  we  will  forget 
that  science  has  discovered  the  physi- 
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cal  laws  by  which  heaven  and  earth 
are  linked  together;  shut  our  eyes 
upon  the  comforts^  the  blessings,  and 
the  increased  freedom,  of  civiliza- 
tion ; and  block  up  again  the  opened 
apertures  by  which  we  have  admitted 
heaven’s  own  light ; we  shall  in  due 
time  be  tamed  down  into  a condition  in 
which  we  may  appreciate  the  virtues 
and  the  excellence  of  the  mediasval 
period.  We  are  to  drug  ourselves, 
and  go  amongst  the  drugged  inhabi- 
tants of  a Happy  Home,  in  order  to 
form  our  estimate  of  the  natural  quali- 
ties of  the  several  classes  of  creatures 
which  are  there  confined. 

The  occurrence,  in  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave’s  work,  of  many  passages  similar 
in  point  of  composition  to  that  which 
we  have  just  read,  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  way  in  which  the  work  has  been 
written.  “ In  every  stage  it  has  been 
spoken  : that  is  to  say,  written  down 
by  dictation,  and  transcribed  by  dic- 
tation.” Loose  discursive  comments, 
dropping  with  fatal  facility  from  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker,  have  thus  crept 
into  the  book,  overlaying  in  many 
places  the  more  valuable  matter  which 
abounds  in  it,  and  most  seriously  inter- 
fering with  its  chance  of  being  accepted 
as  a popular  book.  For  ourselves  we 
end,*  as  we  began,  with  expressing  our 
thankfulness  for  the  book  and  our  ad- 
miration of  it.  In  whatever  shape  it 
comes,  it  is  welcome  to  us.  But  if  Sir 
Francis  wishes  his  learning  to  have 
direct  weight  and  influence  upon  the 
world,  we  would  intreat  him  carefully 


to  revise  the  commentary  and  re^ 
flective  passages  of  his  work,  to  cut 
down  its  ditfuseness,  and  to  prune  it 
of  everything  approaching  to  what  the 
world  now  esteems  to  be  mere  common- 
place. We  fear  this  will  be  very  un- 
palateable  advice.  The  author  evi- 
dently delights  in  that  sparkling  stream 
of  free  and  easy  reflection  in  which  he 
meanders  along  so  gaily,  and  by  means 
of  which,  whilst  treating  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians  and  the  Northmen,  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  and  Rollo,  he  is  able  to 
insinuate  his  own  opinions,  political  and 
religious ; — slapping  away  at  those 
whom  he  calls  Radicals,  whilst  he  lec- 
tures men  who  term  their  brethren 
Papists  or  Puritans,  and  comments 
upon  the  irreligiousness  of  accounting 
for  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
by  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  rather 
than  by  that  of  a run  of  ill-luck.  All 
this  is  no  doubt  very  natural  to  an 
historical  talker,  but  it  is  not  suitable 
to  the  pages  of  an  historical  writer. 
So  long  as  it  remains  in  its  present 
prominence  in  those  of  the  present 
author,  his  solid  learning  may  furnish 
materials  for  many  books  to  be  written 
by  other  men,  but  he  himself  will 
neither  reap  the  universal  fame  nor  the 
compensating  profit  from  his  long  con- 
tinued studies  which  the  whole  world 
would  like  to  see  him  enjoy. 

We  intreat  his  pardon  for  the 
freedom  of  these  observations,  and 
shall  not  cease  to  admire  his  historica 
learning,  even  although  he  should  re- 
ject our  advice. 


PETITION  AGAINST  THE  RETURN  OF  GEORGE  GASCOIGNE,  THE 
POET,  TO  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  interference  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  procuring  the  return  to 
Parliament  of  persons  well  affected  to 
the  government  used  to  be  a common 
occurrence,  but  we  do  not  recollect  an 
instance  of  the -.Lords  of  the  Council 
taking  upon  themselves  to  determine 
the  fitness  to  serve  of  a person  once 
elected.  In  the  following  paper,  which 
we  believe  has  never  yet  been  published, 
we  find  an  appeal  made  to  them  to 
exercise  that  power,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  sitting  in  parliament  of  no 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


less  a person  (as  it  seems  to  me)  than 
Gascoigne  the  poet. 

The  grounds  assigned  in  this  paper 
constitute  a heavy  impeachment  against 
his  moral  character.  The  catalogue 
of  offences  has  evidently  been  artfully 
prepared.  With  an  ignorant  and  tau- 
tologous  minuteness,  which  betrays  a 
malicious  anxiety  not  to  leave  any- 
thing in  doubt,  the  careful  enumerator 
of  Gascoigne’s  demerits  could  not  rest 
upon  the  accusation  of  his  being  an 
“ atheist,”  but  must  needs  add,  that  he 
2 I 
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was  also  a “ godless  person.”  Of  the 
real  accuracy  of  any  one  of  the  charges, 
or  of  the  fact  that  this  paper  really 
applies  to  the  poet,  we  know  so  little 
of  Gascoigne’s  history , that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  with  certainty.  We 
do  not  find  his  name  in  any  list  of  the 
members  for  Midhurst  that  we  have 
been  able  to  refer  to.  The  persons 
named  in  Dallaway  and  in  Willis  as 
returned  for  that  borough  for  the  par- 
liament in  question,  which  was  that  of 
the  14th  Elizabeth,  and  assembled 
on  the  8th  May,  1572,  are  Thomas 
Bowyer  and  Thomas  Holcroft ; but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lord 
Montague,  the  noble  owner  of  Cow- 
dray,  was  the  patron  both  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Midhurst  and  of  Gascoigne. 
Amongst  Gascoigne’s  “Flowers”  is  an 
interesting  poem,  spoken  at  a masque 
written  on  occasion  of  the  double  mar- 
riage at  one  time  of  the  eldest  son  and 
a daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Mon- 
tague, and  a daughter  and  son  of  Sir 
William  Dormer. 

Throughout  Gascoigne’s  works  there 
is  a singular  and  often-recurring  ex- 
pression of  regret,  even  if  it  may  not 
occasionally  be  termed  remorse,  in  re- 
ference to  the  actions  of  his  youth.  In 
the  preface  addressed  “ To  the  Reverend 
Divines,”  prefixed  to  the  collection  of 
his  works  published  in  1575,*  he  ad- 
dresses them  thus  : — 

“ My  reverend  and  well-beloved,  what- 
soever my  youth  hath  seemed  unto  the 
graver  sort,  I would  be  very  loth  now  in 
my  middle  age  to  deserve  reproach,  more 
loth  to  touch  the  credit  of  any  other,  and 
most  loth  to  have  mine  own  name  become 
unto  you  odious.  For  if  I should  now, 
at  this  age,  seem  as  careless  of  reproach 
as  I was  in  green  youth  ready  to  go  astray, 
my  faults  might  quickly  grow  double,  and 
mine  estimation  should  be  worthy  to  re- 
main but  single.  I have  learned  that  al- 
though there  may  be  found  in  a gentleman 
whereby  to  be  reprehended  or  rebuked, 
yet  ought  he  not  to  be  worthy  of  reproof 
or  condemnation.” 

Again,  in  his  preface  addressed 
“To  all  Young  Gentlemen,”  he  thus 
pictures  himself : 

“ A young  man  well  born,  tenderly  fos- 
tered, and  delicately  accompanied,  shall 


[Sept. 

hardly  pass  over  his  youth  without  falling 
into  some  snares  of  the  devil  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh.  But  a man  of  middle 
years,  who  hath  to  his  cost  experimented 
the  vanities  of  youth,  and  to  his  peril 
passed  them  ; who  hath  bought  repent- 
ance dear,  and  yet  gone  through  with  the 
bargain;  who  seeth  before  his  face  the 
time  past  lost  and  the  rest  passing  away 
in  post ; — such  a man  had  more  need  to 
be  well  advised  in  his  doings  and  resolute 
in  his  determinations.  For  with  more 
ease  and  greater  favour  may  we  answer 
for  ten  mad  follies  committed  in  green 
youth  than  one  sober  oversight  escaped 
in  years  of  discretion.  Lycurgus,  the 
good  princely  philosopher,  ordained  that 
if  an  old  man  perceiving  a young  man 
to  commit  any  dishonesty  did  not  re- 
buke but  suffer  him,  the  aged  should  be 
chastised  and  the  young  man  should  be 
absolved  .... 

“ I assure  you,  young  bloods,  that  I 
have  not  published  the  same  (his  poems)  to 
the  intent  that  other  men  hereafter  might 
be  infected  with  my  follies  forepassed. 

. . . Most  of  them  being  written  in  my 
madness,  might  have  yielded  then  more 
delight  to  my  frantic  sense  to  see  them 
published  than  they  now  do  accumulate 
cares  in  my  mind  to  set  them  forth  cor- 
rected ; and  a deformed  youth  had  been 
more  likely  to  set  them  to  sale  long 
sithence  than  a reformed  man  can  be  able 
now  to  protect  them  with  simplicity.  The 
scope  of  mine  intent  and  the  mark  whereat 
I shoot  is  double,  I mean,  grounded  upon 
two  sundry  causes  ; the  one  that,  being 
indebted  unto  the  world  at  the  least  5000 
days  very  vainly  spent,  I may  yield  him 
yet  some  part  of  my  account  in  those 
poems.  . . . The  other  reason  is,  that 
because  I have,  to  mine  own  great  detri- 
ment, mispent  my  golden  time,  I may 
serve  as  ensample  to  the  youthful  gen- 
tlemen of  England  that  they  run  not  on 
the  rocks  which  have  brought  me  to  ship- 
wreck. Beware,  therefore,  lusty  gallants, 
how  you  smell  to  these  posies.  And  learn 
you  to  use  the  talent  which  I have  highly 
abused.  Make  me  your  mirror.  And  if 
hereafter  you  see  me  recover  mine  estate, 
or  re-edify  the  decayed  walls  of  my  youth, 
then  begin  you  sooner  to  build  some 
foundation  which  may  beautify  your  palace. 
If  you  see  me  sink  in  distresses  (notwith- 
standing that  you  judge  me  quick  of  ca- 
pacity) then  learn  you  tt)  maintain  your- 
selves swimming  in  prosperity,  and  eschew 
betimes  the  whirlpool  of  misgovernment.” 


* The  Posies  of  George  Gascoigne  esquire,  corrected,  perfected,  and  augmented  by 
the  authour,  1575.  Tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio.  Printed  at  London  for  Richard 
Smith,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  the  north-weast  doore  of  Paules  church.  4 to. 
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Still  more  poignantly,  and  with  feel- 
ing and  eloquence,  he  writes  to  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton  in  the  dedication  of  his 
“ Steel  Glass.” 

“ I have  misgoverned  my  youth.  I 
confess  it.  What  shall  I do  then  ? Shall 
I yield  to  misery  as  just  plague  appointed 
for  my  portion  ? Magnanimity  saith 
“ No,”  and  Industry  seemeth  to  be  of  the 
very  same  opinion.  I am  derided,  sus- 
pected, accused,  and  condemned.  Yea, 
more  than  that,  I am  rigourously  rejected 
when  I proffer  amends  for  my  barm. 
Should  I therefore  despair  ? Shall  I yield 
unto  jealousy,  or  drown  my  days  in  idle- 
ness, because  their  beginning  was  bathed 
in  wantonness  ? Surely,  my  lord,  the 
magnanimity  of  a noble  mind  will  not 
suffer  me,  and  the  delightful  reward  of 
diligence  doth  utterly  forbid  me. 

“ Shall  I grudge  to  he  reproved  for  that 
which  I have  done  indeed  ...  I have 
loitered,  my  lord,  I confess.  I have  lain 
stretching  me,  like  a lubber,  when  the 
sun  did  shine,  and  now  I strive,  all  in  vain, 
to  load  the  cart  when  it  raineth.  1 re- 
garded not  my  comeliness  in  the  May 
moon  of  my  youth,  and  yet  now  I stand 
prinking  me  in  the  glass  when  the  crow’s- 
foot  is  grown  under  my  eye  ....  I have 
learned  in  sacred  Scriptures  to  heap  coals 
upon  the  heads  of  mine  enemies  by  honest 
dealing,  and  our  Saviour  himself  hath  en- 
couraged me,  saying  I shall  not  lack  neither 
work  nor  service,  although  it  were  noon- 
day before  I came  into  the  market  place.” 

In  these,  and  many  similar  expres- 
sions of  penitence,  scattered  through 
Gascoigne’s  works,  we  have  probably 
a somewhat  exaggerated  confession  of 
those  youthful  failings  which  caused 
his  father  to  disinherit  him  ; but  they 
certainly  do  not  contain  anything 
which  gives  warrant  for  the  more 
serious  accusations  contained  in  the 
following  paper.  And  yet  such  im- 
moralities as  Gascoigne  admits,  when 
magnified  and  distorted  by  political  or 
personal  rancour,  could  with  little 
difficulty  be  made  the  basis  of  accusa- 
tions as  heinous  as  any  of  those  which 
are  here  laid  to  his  charge.  That  he 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  was 
very  likely ; therefore  the  first  item 
is  in  all  probability  substantially  true. 
That  he  was  “ a common  rhymer  ” was 
certainly  true ; and  that  he  was  not  dis- 
inclined to  speak  freely  of  “ persons  of 
great  calling  ” may  be  admitted  ; and 
probably  that  is  all  that  is  correct  in 
the  third  accusation.  The  second  and 
the  fourth  might  easily  be  mere  ex- 


aggerations, founded  upon  distorted 
hearsay,  or  perhaps  even  upon  his  own 
ready  confessions  of  what  kind  of  life 
he  had  led.  It  is  the  tendency  of  such 
a change  as  had  come  over  the  mind 
of  Gascoigne,  and  especially  in  the 
instance  of  a man  of  strong  feelings 
and  active  imagination,  to  excite  him 
to  exaggerate  the  malignity  of  his  own 
past  evil  life.  That  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a “godless  person”  in  1575  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  passages  we 
have  quoted,  and  incontestably  so  by 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  works. 

Supposing  this  petition  to  relate  to 
Gascoigne,  it  would  be  easy  to  build 
a romance  upon  its  possible  results. 
Just  after  the  time  when  it  was  pre- 
sented, Gascoigne  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession, left  England,  and  served  for  a 
time  under  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
the  Low  Countries.  One  can  conceive 
of  an  impetuous  sensitive  man,  that, 
stung  to  the  quick  by  such  an  accusa- 
tion, unwilling  to  subject  his  patron 
who  had  procured  his  return  to  par- 
liament to  the  possible  discredit  and 
the  certain  annoyance  which  would 
result  from  any  investigation,  he  threw 
up  his  seat  and  embarked  in  that 
cause  which  offered  employment  to  all 
the  hot  aspiring  Protestant  blood  in 
England.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  publication  of  the 
following  paper  will  lead  to  renewed  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

This  paper  occurs  amongst  the 
Domestic  Papers  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  under  the  year  1572. 

“ Petition  against  George  Gascoigne, 
May,  1572. 

“ To  the  Right  Honnorable  the  Lordes 
of  the  Privie  Cownsaile. 

“ Certaine  objections  why  George  Gas- 
coigne oughte  not  to  be  admitted  to  be  a 
burgesse  of  the  parliament. 

” First,  he  is  indebted  to  agreate  num- 
ber of  personnes,  for  the  which  cause  he 
hathe  absented  himselfe  from  the  citie,  and 
hathe  lurked  at  villages  neere  unto  the 
same  citie  by  a longe  time,  and  nowe  beinge 
returned  for  a burgesse  of  Midehurste  in 
the  countie  of  Sussex,  doethe  shewe  his 
face  openlie,  in  the  despite  of  all  his 
creditors. 

“ Item,  he  is  a defamed  person  and 
noted  as  well  for  manslaughter,  as  for  other 
greate  crymes. 

“ Item,  he  is  a common  rymer  and  a 
deviser  of  slaunderous  pasquelles  againste 
diverse  personnes  of  greate  calJinge. 
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Item,  he  is  a notorious  ruffianne  and  “ For  the  which  causes  he  is  not  raeete 
especialle  noted  to  be  both  a spie,  an  to  be  of  the  Cownsaile  of  Highe  Courte  of 
atheist,  and  godlesse  personue.  Parliament.’^ 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISES  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES  ILLUSTRATED  BY  DOCUMENTS  FROM  THE  ARCHIVES  OF 
THE  TOWN  OF  LEICESTER. 

No.  III. 

{^Concluded  from  Mag.  for  June,  1851,  599.] 


I isTOW  turn  to  the  very  curious 
Laws  of  the  Portmanmote  of  Leicester, 
as  revised  by  Edmund,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, brother  of  King  Edward  I.  In- 
stead of  translating  them  from  the 
original  Latin,  I copy  them  from  an 
old  English  version,  apparently  of  the 
middle  or  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  ; as  in  that  form  they 
have  upon  them  a picturesque  and  ge- 
nuine air  of  antiquity,  which  would  be 
lost  in  a new  translation. 

The  laws  run  thus  : 

“ For  that  the  delayes  of  the  court  of 
Portmanmote  of  Leycester  have  been  full 
long,  and  some  usages  lessened  to  theym, 
that  [they]  theyr  right  [might]  not  sue, 
Syr  Edmund,  brother  of  o*".  Lord  the 
king,  lord  of  the  toun  aforesaid,  by  bis 
counseyle,  and  by  thassent  of  the  mayre 
and  of  the  juriez,  and  of  all  the  comens  of 
the  same  toun,  hathe  ordeyned  and  pur- 
veied  amendments  vndre  wreten. 

“ First,  for  that  that  when  a man  maketh 
his  pleint  of  an  other,  of  det  or  of  trespas, 
the  half  yere  or  oon  yere  hole  passed  often 
afore  that  he  myght  bring  his  aduersarie 
to  aunswer  to  the  partie  by  feble  distres 
of  the  baillieffs ; and,  by  that  that  they 
hyd  theyr  godes  in  charabres,  or  other 
places  there,  a man  myght  not  distreyn 
them  ; and  also,  for  that  that  they  passed 
without  amerciement  of  the  defaultes ; 
in  amendement  of  this  thing  it  is  purveyed, 
whan  a man  pleyneth  him  of  an  other  re- 
seaunt  in  the  toun,  in  his  absence,  of  det 
or  of  cataile  with  wrong  taken  or  with- 
holden,  be  he  of  whom  is  pleyned  somond 
by  witnes  of  the  neghbors  to  be  at  the 
next  court  to  aunswer.  And  if  [to]  that 
court  he  cometh  not,  be  made  a symple 
distres,  vntill  he  be  attached  by  plegges  to 
be  at  another  court.  And  if  he  finde 
plegges  and  come  not,  or  if  he  will  not 
finde  plegges,  he  be  comaunded  to  be  dis- 
treyned  to  be  at  the  iii**®.  court  by  the 
grete  distres,  by  what  some  evyr  a man 


findeth  of  his  within  his  house  or  without; 
so  that  if  he  make  to  hyde  or  inclose  in 
chambre,  or  in  other  places,  the  baillief,  by 
the  sight  of  the  neghbors,  him  make  entre 
thorugh  out  all  to  distreyn  him  of  it,  for- 
asmuch that  he  him  iustifieth.  And  if  he 
hath  founden  plegges  to  come,  be  his 
pleggis  araercied,  for  that  that  they  came 
not  at  the  day  ; if  they  may  not  shewe 
resonable  encheson  for  the  which  they 
came  not. 

“ In  the  same  manner  be  it  made  in  pie 
of  trespas,  as  to  distresses;  but  that  all  at 
the  first  be  put  by  plegges.  Afterwards, 
whan  the  defendant  hath  made  defautes,  so 
that  he  come  by  grete  distres,  that  that 
issue  upon  him  be  in  amercy ; if  he  may 
not  his  defauts  save  to  sey  that  he  was 
out  of  the  toun  and  knewe  not  of  the 
pleinte,  or  that  he  was  distourbet  by  an 
other  cause  resonable,  and  that  he  will 
averre  to  it.  If  the  defendaunt  have  foun- 
den plegges  or  mainprenours,  to  be  at  the 
court  at  a certein  day,  and  ther  may  not 
be,  have  those  plegges  * or  those  mainpre- 
nours. If  they  wolde  at  the  day  oon  for- 
sall  for  him  in  the  stede  of  assoyne,  as 
afore  it  was  vsed,  and  there  have  they 
afterward  afor  at  anothre  day  to  that  at 
which  our  that  the  partees  comen  first  to 
gedre  in  court,  the  defendaunte,  if  he 
wolde  say  ‘ have  law,’  and  by  that  passe 
at  that  journey,  as  afore  it  was  vsed  ; so 
that  bot  by  ‘ havelawe  ’ to  sey  in  oon  quar- 
ell  be  no  delaye  granted  but  oon  time, 
and  when  he  hath  sayde  ‘ havelawe  ’ finde 
he  plegges,  or  to  put  his  estatt  in  plegage  ; 
and  if  he  be  ruled  to  come  at  the  next 
court,  saying  as  was  vsed  afore ; and  if 
than  he  come  not,  he  be  distreyned  by  the 
grete  distresse,  as  it  is  sayde  afore,  till  he 
come,  and  whan  he  cometh,  he  be  mercyd 
if  he  may  not  his  defawtes  save. 

“ And  for  that  that  it  happeneth  other 
while,  that  a man  pleyneth  him  of  an  othre 
of  a grete  quantite  of  det,  or  of  grevous 
trespas,  and  he  of  whom  is  pleyned  is  not 
justisable  gnowe  [neither  ?']  by  lands  or 
tenements  nor  by  othre  thinges  that  he 


* That  is,  let  the  bail  or  pledges  be  taken  in  custody. 
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hath  in  the  toun,  at  oon  tyrne  selleth  and 
briogethcatellesinto  y®  toun  and  is  by  thoos 
catelles  distreyned  for  to  justifie  him  and  to 
make  dely  ver  his  catelles  by  plegges  or  main- 
prenours  to  come  and  to  be  at  right,  aftyr 
he  hath  there  his  plegges  and  his  mainpre- 
nours  in  courte  ; and  if  he  withdrawe  and 
ioloyne  his  gods,  [so]  that  no  distres  may 
bee  founde  upon  him  ; and  for  that  that 
thoes  pleggs  in  that  caas  were  wont  to 
make  the  peas  ayeinst  the  baillief  of  oon 
\id.,  or  of  xiii?.,  of  that  that  they  ther  had 
not  as  they  ther  pleynour  or  mainprisoun, 
and  by  that  that  they  shall  pass  quyte  and 
the  plaintyf  lose  so  his  dette  or  his 
amendes  that  he  oughte  to  have  ; upon 
that  it  is  purveyed,  in  that  caas,  if  the 
distres  be  delyueredby  pleggs  or  maynpre- 
nour  of  eny  if  he  that  is  replevyed  or 
mainprised  noe  come  not  to  be  justified, 
as  ought  to  do,  he  his  borough  or  his 
mainprenours  distreyned  to  have  hym  forth 
if  they  him  might  have,  and  be  they  amer- 
cyed  for  that  that  they  have  him  not,  if 
they  may  not  by  reasonable  excuse  save, 
and  ther  at  the  leste  have  the  things  afore 
that  by  theyr  plenyng  or  the  mainprise 
was  delyvered,  or  the  value. 

“ And  for  that  that  the  vsage  ys  in  the 
toun  that  a man  that  houldeth  of  the  erle 
in  chief,  may  come  and  to  aske  court  of 
him,  it  appeareath  often  that  aftyr  that  that 
the  partie  in  his  suete  was  long  travelled, 
and  the  court  also  ; first,  at  y®  begynnyng 
he  hadde  vsed  his  court,  and  demaunde 
his  court,  and  then  he  had  in  that  court 
fro  this  tyme  forwarde  made  all  newe  de- 
layes  ; vpon  it  it  is  now  purveyed,  that  he 
that  wool  court  aske,  come  and  ther  aske 
within  the  iii^®  court  of  the  p’ole  [parole] 
attached,  and  afore  that  that  the  p’ole  be 
quareled  or  aunsewerd  ; and  thus  not  lose 
his  court  of  that  quarele  ; and  afterward, 
whan  he  shall  have  his  court,  make  full 
pleyn  right ; and  if  he  do  not  come  the 
pleintyf  ayein  at  the  chief  court,  and  take 
by  xii  men  laufull  in  what  this  court  to  him 
is  fayled  right,  and  be  the  lord  warned  to 
come  to  here  yat  if  he  wool,  and  his  aduer- 
sarie  also  ; and  if  the  defaute  of  the  court  be 
p’oved,  go  forth  in  the  principall  in  the 
chief  court,  as  it  hath  been  vsed  before. 

“ And  for  that  it  was  vsed  afore  this 
tymes,  when  thies  parties  oughte  to  pledde, 
and  the  plaintyf  hadde  said  his  quarell, 
if  the  defendant,  as  often  as  the  parole 
was  out  of  his  mouthe,  he  oweth  not 
‘ Thwertnay,’’  he  was  holden  as  not  de- 
fendant ; and  yt  shulde  appere  swareles, 
and  he  was  not  suffred  to  emparle,  nor  to 
aske  counseill,  nor  no  man  that  knewe 
thoes  vsage  to  speke  for  him  ; wherof 
many  thereof  were  loste,  that  knewe  not 
thoes  vsages  ; vpon  that  is  no  we  purveied, 
that  whan  thoes  parties  apperen  and  owen 


to  pledde,  the  pleintyf  say,  pleinment  his 
quarell,  without  chalenge  or  hoket,  by 
him  self  if  he  knowe,  or  by  an  othere  if  he 
be  avowed,  if  him  self  ne  knewe  ; so  that 
by  for  getting  of  time,  nor  by  other  cir- 
cumstance [of]  chalenge  the  quarell  be 
not  abated,  but  if  the  defendaunt  aske 
declaracon  of  the  tyme  or  of  other  thinges 
that  necessarie  is  at  the  pleintyf  for  much 
better  to  be  acerteyned,  to  aunswer  by  the 
declaracon  made  the  same  owr  without 
chalenge. 

“ Afterward,  whan  the  pleintyf  shall 
have  quarell,  the  defendaunt  have  reson- 
able  espace  toaunsw^er,  that  he  be  not  sur- 
prized ; and  if  he  him  woll  counsell  and 
emparle,  do  it  by  leve,  and  come  agein 
and  sey,  that  he  craveth  yt  may  avail  him 
without  chalenge  or  hoket,  by  him  self  or 
by  an  other  that  is  avowed,  if  him  self 
knowe  not,  and  if  he  trowe  that  his  first 
aunswer  suflSseth  not  sey  othere  thing,  or  if 

he  will  to  troathhold  and  [ ] to  take, 

and  if  peraventur  whan  the  pleintyf  shall 
quarell,  the  defendaunt  may  not  with  say 
that  that  he  hath  said  ageinst  him,  or  he 
woll  not  aunswere,  after  that  he  shal  be 
monyshed  by  the  baillief,  if  he  sey  not 
resonable  excuse  for  the  which  he  oweth 
not  to  aunswer,  be  he  as  not  dependaunt 
and  as  swatheles  as  was  afor  vsed. 

“ And  for  that  that  afor  it  was  vsed, 
that  the  defendaunt  to  the  pleint  of  the 
pleintifF  other  things  to  aunswer,  but  all 
for  to  graunt  or  all  to  sey,  ‘ Thwertney 
and  whan  he  hath  said  ‘ Nay  he  oweth,’ 
to  be  at  his  lawe  himself  vi  hands,  than 
his  aduersarie,  or  a man  for  him,  shall 
chese  folke  that  shall  not  go  with  him  for 
favor  of  the  othere  partie,  or  for  hatreden 
of  him  ; and  if  he  may  not  bis  lawe  make 
with  such  folks  named,  shall  be  atteint  of 
all  the  plee,  were  it  true  or  fals  ; for  that 
is  purveyed,  first,  in  plee  of  dett,  if  the 
defendaunt  with  say,  and  the  demaundant 
hath  preve  of  his  det,  by  writing,  tale,  or 
by  two  voices,  be  he  receyved  to  prove  hit 
to  do  so,  that  if  he  haue  not  but  a taile, 
or  by  two  voices,  rise  he  up  first  and 
afterwards  his  witnesse  that  he  brings, 
and  be  they  examined  of  the  hering,  and 
of  the  sight,  thos  witnes,  if  they  were  at 
the  taking  of  the  dette,  or  at  the  making 
of  the  taile,  or  if  they  were  ther  where  the 
det  or  the  taile  was  graunted  ; and,  after 
that  that  they  preven,  for  to  recouer  his 
det  or  to  lese  ; and  be  thies  witness  lau- 
full people,  and  not  suspect  custumers, 
nor  hired  fals  othes  to  go,  and  if  he  name 
witnes  and  they  for  fauor  or  by  hat  with- 
drawe them  the  trouth  to  say,  be  they 
distreyned  by  the  baillief  to  come  and  say 
ther  the  trouth  ; and  also  as  it  is  afor- 
said,  be  they  examyned,  or  if  the  parties 
by  assentement  wolde  put  them  in  the 
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enquest  taken  of  neighbours  that  knowen 
the  trouth  of  this  thing,  be  thenquest 
taken;  and  if  the  pleintyf  haue  not  but 
his  simple  voyce,  be  the  defendaunt  at  his 
lawe  by  as  many  as  the  court  woll  awarde 
of  gode  people  and  laufull,  not  hyred  nor 
custumers  to  fals  othes  to  go  ; and  if  he 
do  his  lawe  at  the  day  that  is  gefen  him, 
passe  he  quyt,  and  if  he  faile,  be  atteint 
of  the  pie;  in  the  same  manner  in  pie  of 
trespas,  if  the  defendant  say  ‘ Thwertont- 
nay,’  be  he  at  lawe,  and  in  y®  same  maner 
ther  doo. 

“ And  that  no  man  from  hensford  be 
distreyned  to  do  his  lawe  by  folks  named, 
as  was  afor  vsed  ; and  if  the  defendant,  in 
pie  of  trespas,  woll  put  him  in  thenquest  of 
his  dede, be  thenquest  take  folks  covenables 
out  taken  his  nusurs  ; and  if  day  of  then- 
quest  be  gefen,  and  the  defendant  come 
not,  he  be  distreyned  to  be  at  an  oyer 
court,  and  if  at  that  court  he  cometh  not, 
be  thenquest  taken  by  defaut  and  juge- 
ment  gefen  and  execucion  doon. 

“And  for  that  that  folks  made  banes  in 
the  toun,  bateries,  homesokennes  ; and 
made  bates  and  were  bold  to  do  it,  for 
that  that  they  had  nought  wherby  they 
myght  be  iustified  of  thies  trespacs  waren 
ayein  the  peace  be  they  justified  by  theyr 
bodies  to  be  at  right  ; and  if  they  amend 
not  and  be  custumers  to  do  such  outrages, 
be  they  avoided  from  the  toun. 

“ And  for  that  that  attorneys  were  not 
wonte  to  be  taken  bot  in  court,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  parties,  and  that  for  the 
pleintyf  oonly,  wher  noon  of  the  people 
shuld  lose  theyr  othre  neds  or  theyr  plees 
hit  is  purveyed,  that  the  oon  partee  or 
tothr  that  woll,  may  make  attorney  ; and 
this  aswele  in  the  absence  of  his  adversary 
as  in  his  presence,  and  that  the  attorney 
be  reseyved  in  his  stede,  to  do  asrauch  as 
him  selfe  shulde  do,  but  oonly  to  the  lawe 
to  do, — that  is  for  to  sey,  in  pies  that  by 
attorney  may  be  pleted,  and  that  afore  ii 
juriez,  that  the  attorney  may  witnesse  if 
nede  be. 

“ And  for  that  that  it  was  vsed  that  the 
plaintyf  myght  make  iii  defawts,  and  yen 
at  the  the  last  goo  forth  in  his  plee,  hit  is 
purveyed  that  if  the  plaintyf  say  not  his 
plee  at  the  dayes  that  be  geven  him,  be  he 
amercied,  and  his  pleggs  to  suy,  if  he  had 
pleggs,  and  his  adu’sary  at  the  same  day 
pas  without  day  by  his  default. 

“ And  for  that  that  oon  vsage  was  in 
the  toun,  that  if  a man  playned  him  of  an 
oyr,  asmuch  as  w'hile  his  pleynt  was  hang- 
ing, his  aduersary  of  no  pleynt  wherof  he 
him  pleyned  of  him  shulde  be  herd  ; 
wherof  it  happened  often  that  a man  had 
beton  an  othr,  if  he  that  had  the  wrong 
done  myght  come  afor  the  baillief  and 
pleineth  him,  and  he  that  all  the  damage 


had  receyved  cam  afor  and  pleyned  him 
that  ther  he  shulde  not  have  hering  for 
the  pleynt  of  the  othr,  upon  that  it  is 
purveyed,  that  euery  man  in  his  pleynt 
ayenst  other  be  herd,  and  eury  man  to 
stande  at  right  ayenst  oyer  as  right  woll 
have. 

“ And  thof  by  that  vsage  that  was 
called  holsak  a man  to  be  delayed  of  his 
right  to  sue,  and  for  that  that  those  mer- 
chants were  often  at  grete  fayres  of  the 
land,  hit  was  vsed  that  as  soon  as  the  grete 
fayres  were  up  no  plee  was  holden,  no 
more  of  them  that  were  at  home  than  of 
them  that  were  at  the  fayres,  hit  is  nowe 
purveyed,  that  the  coiirts  be  holden  and 
rightwisness  be  doon  of  thenn,  of  theym 
that  been  at  home  ; and  they  that  at  fayres 
been,  be  essoyned  by  the  fayres,  that  is 
for  to  sey,  by  thoes  fayces  wherof  a soyne 
was  wonte  to  be  afore  yees  owres  ; if  so 
be  not  at  they  that  at  fayres  been  afore 
theyr  going  ther  have  made  attorney  that 
theyr  right  may  suy  or  defend. 

“ And  for  that  that  a man  was  wont  to 
distreyn  neghbor  for  neghbor  to  have  him 
forth,  it  is  nowe  purveyed  that  no  man  be 
distreyned  for  other  if  he  wer  not  his 
plegge  or  his  mainpernour  or  ot^her  reason, 
befor  the  which  he  oweth  to  be  distreyned 
for  him. 

“ It  is  commanded  also  that  the  mayor 
and  all  his  juriez  that  in  toun  be,  if 
they  have  not  resonable  letting,  be  at  the 
plees  and  to  do  right  and  to  gef  jugement. 

“ And  if  a man  be  amercied,  be  the 
amerciament  taxed  the  same  day,  or  that 
morne  ; and  that  by  juriez  after  theyr  gods 
and  his  trespas,  and  not  at  the  will  of  the 
baillief ; nor  no  jurate  nor  baillief  that 
right  oweth  to  do,  or  jugement  to  gef,  be 
a maintener  of  the  plee,  nor  teller,  if  that 
be  not  for  him  self  or  his  aliez,  and  thin 
syt  not  he  at  the  jugement. 

“ And  for  that  that  other  whiles  comen 
nedys  in  the  toun  wherof  the  people  were 
not  warned,  than  they  behoved  to  lende 
money,  brede,  and  wyne,  and  othr  things 
they  went  and  borowed  of  sume  men  that 
that  was  theyr  neds,  and  after  they  evyll 
quyted,  they  agayn  at  theyr  will  and  to 
the  harmes  of  the  creansour;  for  that  it 
is  ordeyned  and  purveyed,  if  eny  thing 
from  henseforthward  be  borowed  to  the 
vse  of  the  toun,  assoon  a taile  thereof  be 
made  to  the  lenner,  and  he  have  his  dett 
aquited  within  xl  dayes  next  sueng  ; and 
if  that  he  haue  not  come,  he  to  whom  the 
det  is  due  at  the  first  portmaninote  after 
those  xl  dayes  and  aske  his  det.  And  if 
the  det  be  not  paied  to  him  after  that 
asking,  within  viii  dayes  suying,  woll  he 
go  to  the  baillief  of  the  castell,  that  at 
his  shewing  he  as  soon  to  him  make  levye 
his  det  of  the  comyn,  to  gadre  with  the 
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domages  that  he  hath  had,  for  the  which 
holding  if  they  may  not  reasonable  excu- 
sacion  shewe  for  the  which  the  det  hath 
been  so  long  be  hind. 

“ It  is  purveyed  also  for  taillages,  of 
thoes  menny  hath  beene  well  withholden 
and  conceyled,  and  thoes  pore  allwey  paied 
and  the  grete  were  fauored,  that  if  it 
happened  that  tallages  for  comyn  neds 
of  the  toun  behoven  to  be  made,  that 
tayllage  made  by  the  most  laufull  of  the 
toun,  and  that  best  knowen  those  eses  of 
the  people  by  theyr  othe,  aft  the  quantite 
of  the  thing  that  behoveth  to  be  leved, 
and  after  the  cases  of  eny  man  yat  taylage 
shalbere,  and  that  taylage  fully  by  the 
mayr  and  them  that  bee  shall  comaund,  be 
leveed  as  much  as  may  bee  ufor,  and  that 
non  other  be  set ; and  if  any  remayn  over, 
be  it  put  in  the  comyn  purs,  enseeled  of  ii 
scales,  of  two  of  the  worthiest  men  of  the 
comen  ; and  euery  year  make  to  yelde  ac- 
compt  of  taillages  set  or  assised,  to  have 
that  that  is  leved,  and  that  that  is  behind, 
and  wher  the  things  been  dispended,  and 
that  accompt  be  gefen  by  the  mayr  and 
the  collectors  of  the  comon,  or  by  theym 
that  put  in  theyr  stede  ; and  if  they  with- 
drawe  to  gef  accompt,  be  they  justified  to 
do  that  by  the  baillief  of  the  castell. 

“ It  is  purveyed  also  that  if  rent  or 
service  of  land,  or  of  tenement,  be  due  unto 
the  lord,  or  to  eny  other,  and  his  fee  to 
him  be  forclosed  by  wall,  or  by  hegge, 
or  by  hous,  that  the  baillief  or  the  lord 
may  not  enter  to  his  fee,  to  distreyn  for 
his  service  that  is  behind,  be  it  lawful  to 
the  baillief  or  to  the  lord  to  make  his 
entre,  and  thrugh  out  to  distreyn,  till  he 
have  his  service,  and  wall  or  pales  to 
pierce,  if  the  tenaunt  make  him  not  entre  ; 
but  that  be  first  shewed  in  the  court  of  the 
toun,  and  a suyt  asked,  and  afterwards 
they  maken  oth  if  they  that  ought  right 
to  have. 

“ After  that  that  of  old  tyme  hath  been 
vsed,  those  othre  fraunchessez  of  the 
toun  aforesaid,  and  those  vsages  and  re- 
sonables  as  afor  have  been  vsed,  remayn 
stable;  and  that  all  thoes  things  aforsaid 
been  establed  to  the  remenent,  the  forsaid 
Sir  Edmund  to  this  writing  hath  put  his 
seall.  Also,  with  the  seal  of  the  commen 
of  the  toun  of  Leycester  aforesaid.  Dat. 
&c.” 

These  regulations,  made  nearly  six 
hundred  years  ago,  demonstrate  that 
an  earlier  system  of  local  jurispru- 
dence, having  reference  to  debts  and 
trespasses,  was  in  force,  but  that  it 
possessed  defects.  It  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  this  inquiry  if  the  regulations 
here  obscurely  set  forth  be  briefly  ex- 
plained. 
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The  old  mode  of  doing  justice  was, 
it  appears,  slow-^half  a year,  or  a 
whole  year,  sometimes  intervening  be- 
tween the  making  of  a complaint  and 
the  appearance  of  the  defendant,  who, 
keeping  himself  out  of  the  way,  and 
concealing  his  goods  in  chambers,  there 
was  no  mode  by  which  he  might  be 
compelled  to  appear.  To  remedy  this 
injustice  it  was  provided  that  the  de- 
fendant should  be  summoned  to  the 
portmote  at  its  earliest  court  day  “ by 
witness  of  the  neighbour  ” — that  is, 
by  proclamation  made  or  information 
given  to  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, and,  after  that,  if  the  defendant 
did  not  appear,  a simple  distraint  was 
made  upon  him  ; after  which,  if  he  still 
made  default,  he  was  obliged  to  find 
sureties  for  his  appearance.  It  seems 
there  were  two  kinds  of  distress,  the 
simple  and  the  great  distress ; the  issue 
of  obstinate  recusancy  in  appearing 
being  the  levying  of  considerable  fines 
both  upon  himself  and  his  sureties. 

By  the  next  regulation  the  defend- 
ant’s pledges  were  to  be  apprehended 
if  they  did  not  compel  him  to  apj^ear 
in  court  to  answer  for  himself,  and  it 
was  provided,  that,  whereas  before  the 
date  of  the  changes  here  described  a 
debtor  might,  in  answer  to  a plaint, 
say  “ havelaw,”  and  thus  postpone  a 
case  indefinitely,  without  finding  sure- 
ties, it  was  now  arranged  that  this 
dilatory  plea  should  only  avail  to  the 
postponement  of  a cause  until  the  next 
court,  and  that  if  the  defendant  had 
recourse  to  this  plea,  he  was  bound 
to  find  sureties,  or  leave  his  property 
in  pledge  for  his  punctual  appearance 
at  the  succeeding  court. 

It  had  occasionally  happened  that  a 
trader  would  fraudulently  remove  his 
goods  out  of  the  burgh  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  the  demands  upon  him,  and 
his  pledges  would  also  escape  compa- 
ratively scot  free,  by  a payment  of 
expenses  or  a shilling  to  the  bailiff ; 
this  evil  was  met  by  falling  upon  the 
pledges,  by  distraint,  until  they  pro- 
duced the  debtor. 

The  earl’s  tenants  in  capite  could 
sue  first  in  this  court,  and  afterwards 
in  the  earl’s  court,  which  led  to  great 
trouble  and  delay.  This  was  to  be 
remedied  by  providing  that  if  a suitor 
desired  to  appeal  to  the  earl’s  court  he 
must  do  so  “ within  the  third  court.” 

The  next  regulation  provides  a re- 
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medy  for  an  irregular  usage  in  re- 
ference to  the  old  custom  of  a defend- 
ant having  recourse  to  the  wager  of 
law  in  an  action  for  debt.  The  de- 
fendant was  in  the  habit  of  interrupt- 
ing the  plaintiff,  by  exclaiming  from 
time  to  time  “ Thwertnay  ” — he  did  not 
owe  the  debt — to  the  discomfiture  of 
plaintiffs  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  practice,  and  occasionally  to  their 
unjust  defeat  in  cases  in  which  the 
wager  of  law  was  not  applicable.  This 
was  put  an  end  to  by  regulations  which 
secured  the  plaintiff  an  uninterrupted 
hearing,  and  prescribed  the  mode  in 
which  the  defendant  should  answer. 

The  succeeding  passages  in  the  do- 
cument relate  to  the  compulsory  ex- 
pulsion from  the  town  of  Leicester 
of  persons  who  were  bold  to  make 
“ bates,  batteries,  and  hamsockens 
which  last  word  means  the  assaulting 
of  men  in  their  own  houses — a very 
serious  offence  in  the  estimation  of  our 
ancestors  ; to  the  appointment  of  at- 
tornies  to  conduct  legal  business  in 
the  borough  court ; the  abatement  of 
suits  in  case  the  plaintiff  made  default  ; 
the  abrogation  of  a rule  against  the 
institution  of  cross-suits,  under  which 
rule  it  often  happened  that  if  a man 
had  beaten  another  the  sufferer  was 
prevented  suing  his  adversary  for  da- 
mages, by  the  institution  of  a suit 
against  him  by  the  wrong  doer  ; for 
the  abrogation  of  a regulation  by  which 
courts  were  not  to  be  held  whilst  the 
merchants  were  “ at  the  great  fairs  of 
the  land;”  for  the  abolition  of  the 
custom  of  distraining  “ neighbour  for 
neighbour  to  provide  a remedy  for 
those  who  on  the  occasion  of  a sudden 
emergency,  either  of  a public  or  private 
kind  (as,  for  example,  the  arrival  of 
any  distinguished  person  in  the  town) 
borrowed  money,  bread,  or  wine  of 
their  neighbours,  and  did  not  repay 
within  forty  days  ; for  the  fair  assess- 
ment of  public  levies,  so  that  the  great 
were  to  be  no  longer  favoured,  whilst 
the  poor  were  compelled  to  pay  ; and 
finally,  to  enable  the  lord’s  bailiff  to 
break  down  walls,  or  to  pierce  pales, 
in  order  to  effect  a distress  for  rent  or 
service. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the 
power  of  altering  the  local  laws,  in  all 
the  cases  before-mentioned,  proceeded 
from  the  earl,  who  appears  to  have 
possessed  an  almost  supreme  authority 
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within  his  domains.  He  was  the  sove- 
reign over  his  burgesses  of  Leicester 
and  elsewhere.  The  assent  of  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  and  all  the 
commons  of  Leicester  to  the  amend- 
ments was  however  necessary,  or  at 
least  recognised.  The  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  times,  reflected  by  these 
regulations,  is  not  without  instruction 
and  meaning.  We  see  in  the  Guild- 
hall the  mayor  and  jurors  sitting  on 
the  bench,  administering  justice  in  con- 
formity with  old  and  well-understood 
maxims,  improved  in  accordance  with 
the  improving  sentiments  of  the  towns- 
men, and  respecting  alike  what  was 
due  to  debtors  and  creditors.  They 
were  the  independent  magistracy  of 
the  people,  chosen  by  them,  and  sworn 
to  do  right  to  rich  and  poor. 

There  is  sufficient  in  the  foregoing 
statements  to  prove,  that  in  the  guild 
and  the  portmanmote  the  inhabitants 
of  Leicester  exercised  a jurisdiction 
distinct  and  independent  of  that  of 
the  earl  or  any  other  authority ; and 
that  they  possessed  a self-supporting 
municipal  system,  of  an  essentially  de- 
mocratic character. 

The  growth  of  privileges  and  the 
acquirement  of  full  freedom  were  how- 
ever gradual,  as  a retrospective  view 
of  their  history,  contained  in  the 
charters  granted  to  the  townsmen,  will 
show.  The  first  of  these,  conceded  by 
Robert  Earl  of  Mellent,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  confirms  to  the  “ merchants 
of  Leicester”  their  guild-merchant, 
with  all  the  other  customs  they  held  in 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror  and  William 
Rufus.  The  right  of  deciding  pleas 
in  the  Portmanmote  was  either  con- 
ferred or  restored  by  the  same  earl, 
with  permission  to  gather  wood  in  the 
forest  near  Leicester.  At  this  time 
the  condition  of  the  burgesses  was 
servile,  or  partially  so,  since  they  were 
bound  to  reap  the  earl’s  corn.  The 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Mellent,  Robert 
Bossu,  remitted  the  payment  of  a local 
levy,  called  “ gavelpennies,”  which  the 
burgesses  raised,  by  agreement  with  the 
earl,  in  return  for  the  establishment 
of  their  portmanmote.  A disastrous 
siege  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  which  led  to  the  levelling  of  the 
defences  of  the  town,  and  its  depopu- 
lation. In  the  reign  of  John  it  became 
again  the  home  of  a merchant  and 
trading  population,  and  that  monarch. 
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granted  to  the  burgesses  (Dec.  26, 
1199)  the  right  of  passing  throughout 
the  country  with  their  merchandise, 
without  impediment,  on  payment  of 
the  royal  dues  only ; and  he  also  con- 
ceded that  all  sales  and  purchases  of 
land,  made  and  enrolled  in  the  Port- 
manmotCy  should  remain  firm  and 
stable.  About  the  same  date,  Robert 
.Blanchmains,  the  son  of  the  last-named 
earl,  confirmed  the  grants  of  his  pre- 
decessors, permitting  the  townsmen  to 
enjoy  their  gild  privileges  “ more 
peaceably  and  more  honourably  ” than 
they  had  done  in  his  father’s  time. 
Robert  Fitzparnel  was  the  third  in 
descent  from  the  Earl  of  Mellent.  The 
servile  obligations  of  the  earlier  bur- 
gesses had,  before  his  time,  been  su- 
perseded by  a money  payment  to  the 
earl,  and  thus  their  station  was  first 
raised  from  that  of  virtual  serfdom. 
Fitzparnel  abandoned  this  payment, 
with  that  levied  on  cows  for  straying, 
and  another  imposed  on  those  who  took 
their  corn  to  be  ground  elsewhere  than 
at  the  town-mill.  He  also  gave  or  con- 
firmed pasturage  rights  (probably  of 
more  ancient  date)  to  the  burgesses. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  yielding  to  and  per- 


haps sharing  in  the  popular  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  gave  the  burgesses  a charter  for 
the  exclusion  of  that  persecuted  body 
from  Leicester  even  until  the  end  of 
time ; and,  finding  that  the  townsmen 
were  suffering  ill  effects  from  the 
law  of  descent,  by  which  the  last- 
born  son  inherited  a burgess’s  pro- 
perty, he  altered  it  so  as  to  confer  the 
right  on  the  first-born.  In  subsequent 
reigns,  and  by  successive  earls,  these 
privileges  and  usages  were  confirmed. 
When  the  burgesses  were  called  upon 
to  send  two  of  their  number  to  parlia- 
ment, they  of  course  acquired  increased 
power  and  importance ; parliament 
soon  vested  duties  and  authority  in  the 
mayors  and  aldermen  of  all  boroughs, 
previously  unknown,  and  thus  the 
mere  head  of  a guild  became  clothed 
with  magisterial  functions,  and  was 
legally  recognised  as  the  supreme  chief 
of  the  community  among  whom  he 
lived. 

The  subsequent  development  of  the 
municipal  system,  and  changes  in  its 
arrangements,  would  prove  interesting 
to  the  historical  inquirer,  but  would 
occupy  too  much  of  your  space. 

Yours,  &c.  James  Thompson. 


ULRICH  VON  HUTTEN. 

Part  I. 

YOUTHFUL  ADVENTURES  : 1488 — 1514. 


THE  Germans  have  lately  been  con- 
soling themselves  for  their  present 
want  of  great  men  by  reviving  in  a 
thousand  shapes  the  memory  and  the 
deeds  of  the  mighty  spirits  who  in  by- 
gone ages  made  their  country  illustri- 
ous. That  strange  and  mystic  dream  of 
a coming  regeneration  which  has  en- 
tranced the  heart  of  every  European 
community  has  flooded  the  German 
mind  with  its  magical  glare,  but  in- 
stead of  inspiring  resolve  has  diffused 
a painful  and  cowardly  consciousness 
of  incapacity.  The  Germans  stand 
aghast  at  their  own  bold  conception  of 
a transfigured  Germany — a Germany 
worthy  of  the  noble  Teutonic  race  ; a 
Germany  embodying  that  primordial 
idea  which  is  the  main  food  of  Ger- 
man enthusiasm,  unity,  but  which 
perhaps  the  Germans,  neither  being 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


inflamed  by  the  fierce  political  pas- 
sion of  the  French,  nor  armed  with 
the  persistent  political  energy  of  the 
English,  are  of  all  men  the  most  un- 
fitted to  build  into  a triumphant  fact. 
The  Germans  have  too  much  philoso- 
phical breadth  to  have  political  inten- 
sity. They  are  too  much  at  home  in 
the  universe  to  burn  with  exclusive 
and  valiant  zeal  for  the  fatherland  : pa- 
triotism in  its  entire  truth  and  force  is 
a bigotry,  a fanaticism,  into  which  for 
good  or  for  evil  those  are  least  likely 
to  rush  whose  communion  is  most  with 
the  infinite.  The  most  unideal  are 
perhaps  the  most  patriotic  nations ; 
they  cling  to  the  soil  the  more  tena- 
ciously the  nearer  their  eyes  and  their 
hands  are  to  it.  He  who  looks  too 
much  at  the  stars  forgets  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers,  and  he  to  whom  the 
2 K 
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perfume  of  the  flowers  is  the  oldest 
and  newest  and  dearest  of  delights 
cares  not  if  the  stars  be  hidden.  It  is 
well  then  that  nations  too  prosaically 
practical  should  have  infused  into  them 
an  ideal  leaven ; their  developement 
will  thus  be  less  fashioned  and  deter- 
mined by  casual  accidents  and  hard 
despotic  necessities  and  have  more 
of  geniality  and  comprehensiveness ; 
while  it  is  equally  well  that  nations 
enchanted  and  giddy  with  the  poetry 
of  the  ideal  should  be  scourged  by 
direct  disaster  and  learn  from  dullest, 
harshest,  most  ordinary  experience 
lessons  of  direct  and  manly  daring, 
little  likely  to  be  taught  by  the  ro- 
mantic visions  of  the  fancy.  What- 
ever idealisms  therefore  you  pour  into 
the  soul  of  the  English,  enrich,  enlarge, 
exalt,  and  harmonize  the  unfolding  of 
forces  which  are  too  apt  to  be  frittered 
down  into  paltry  details  or  chained  to 
the  meagre  routine  of  every-day  inci- 
dents or  turned  into  a slavish  com- 
mentary on  the  chapter  of  chances. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  hurling  the 
Germans  from  the  cloudy  pinnacle  of 
idealisms  whence  they  send  forth  their 
audacious  doubts,  and  by  bringing 
them  face  to  face  with  the  most  com- 
mon-place duties  in  their  most  com- 
mon-place forms,  sharpening  at  the 
same  time  their  sense  of  earth  by 
making  them  taste  to  the  dregs  its  cup 
of  keenest  agonies,  you  are  doing  for 
them  a signal  service  and  adopting  the 
only  mode  by  which  they  can  be  en- 
abled to  achieve  the  noblest  objects  of 
a patriotic  ambition.  Except  in  so  far 
then  as  they  are  accumulating  ma- 
terials for  future  historians  and  biogra- 
phers, we  are  not  sure  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  performing  a very  profitable 
work  in  summoning  from  the  tomb 
their  glorious  dead.  Those  who  idealize 
the  future  are  equally  prone  to  idealize 
the  past ; and  the  zeal  which  the 
Germans  have  recently  displayed  for 
the  fame  of  their  saints  and  heroes  is 
only  one  of  their  numberless  idealisms, 
one  of  the  rainbowed  vapours  of  their 
imagination.  It  does  not  render  them 
more  capable  of  being  saints  and  heroes 
themselves.  It  aids  but  to  make  them 
Hamlets  among  the  nations,  and  to  toss 
them  in  the  bewildering  whirl  of  cease- 
less irresolution.  Viewed  through 
their  transforming  vision  their  great 
men  of  vanished  centuries  are  as  much 


unrealities  as  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances which  they  expect  to  herald 
and  accompany  their  social  and  politi- 
cal redemption.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  German  biography, 
though  written  with  the  profoundest 
knowledge  and  most  scrupulous  fidelity, 
should  wear  an  aspect  of  romance 
which  we  find  in  no  other.  But  for  the 
dates  given,  we  should  doubt  whether 
those  whose  career  is  recorded  ever 
lived.  They  flit  past  us  like  shadows, 
and  we  have  but  a dim  sense  that  they 
were  once  human  beings  even  as  we  are. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  Germans, 
so  Inclined  to  inaction,  should  turn  for 
subjects  of  biographical  interest  to 
their  season  of  grandest  action — the 
Reformation.  That  majestic  period,  if 
it  rebukes  their  indolence,  affords  them 
boundless  scope  for  those  illusions  of 
the  ideal  which  are  as  the  marrow  of 
their  mind.  Then  at  least  Germany 
was  bold  and  strong,  full  of  fecund 
sap,  rich  in  stalwart  enterprise.  To 
the  Frenchman  his  first  mighty  revo- 
lution was  a deliverance  from  political 
thraldom  ; to  the  Englishman  the  civil 
war  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  the  First  was  a struggle  not 
merely  for  political  deliverance,  but 
for  religious  freedom  ; to  the  German 
however  the  Reformation  offered  the 
threefold  aspect  of  political  deliverance, 
of  religious  disenthralment,  and  of  in- 
tellectual emancipation.  It  is  the  most 
universal,  the  most  broadly  human 
fact  in  the  history  of  any  people. 
Hence  its  double  charm  for  the  soul  of 
the  German,  inasmuch  as  while  thril- 
ling him  with  rapture  as  an  outpour- 
ing of  miraculous  energy  it  satisfies 
the  most  genial  of  his  Catholic  ten- 
dencies. Other  countries  have  had 
reforms  profound  and  complete ; but 
he  feels  as  if  he  alone  had  been  gifted, 
generous,  and  magnanimous  enough  to 
create  a Reformation.  It  is  not  won- 
derful therefore  that  the  grave,  the 
true,  and  the  noble  who  gave  the  Re- 
formation birth,  and  who  worked  out 
its  grandest  results,  should  seem  angels 
and  archangels  radiant  and  armed  with 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  heaven. 
Perhaps  no  mortals  called  to  sublimest 
actions  have  ever  been  so  sublimely 
consecrated  in  a nation’s  gratitude  and 
affection. 

Of  those  on  whom  Germany  has 
thus  been  pouring  her  holiest  admira- 
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tion  some  are  familiar  to  English  ears ; 
others  are  scarcely  known  even  by 
name.  Among  the  latter  is  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  whom  the  more  erudite  of  our 
readers  may  have  encountered  in  their 
excursions  into  the  byeways  of  lite- 
rature, especially  if  they  have  read  the 
famous  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Viro- 
rum,  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  authors.  If  Luther 
was  par  excellence  the  prophet  of  the 
Reformation,  Ulrich  von  Hutten  was 
as  eminently  its  knight,  its  graceful 
and  gallant  paladin.  A scholar,  a poet, 
a soldier,  a patriot,  a battler  with  pen 
and  with  sword  for  religious  freedom 
and  the  dearest  rights  of  humanity,  he 
deserves  the  homage  of  all  men  gifted 
with  kindred  faculties  and  fighting  with 
weapons  as  various  for  kindred  objects. 
There  are  men  whom  we  hesitate  to 
call  great  who  seize  us  with  a keener 
sympathy,  who  envelope  us  with  a 
warmer  enthusiasm  than  the  greatest, 
and  who  perhaps  have  only  been  pre- 
vented from  attaining  greatness  by  the 
prodigious  diversity  of  their  talents 
and  acquirements.  To  be  near  the 
first  in  a multitude  of  things  is  the 
way  never  to  be  the  first  in  anything. 
Greatness  is  frequently  as  much  a 
limitation  as  an  expenditure  of  power. 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  would  therefore 
be  a great  man  if  he  did  not  dazzle 
and  overwhelm  us  at  so  many  points. 
But  what  he  wants  of  the  unity  that 
constitutes  greatness  he  makes  up  in 
attractiveness.  And,  deeming  that 
England  will  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
character  and  the  actions  of  one  who 
resembles  in  chivalrous  honour  and  in 
intellectual  beauty  as  well  as  in  other 
respects  her  own  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
we  shall  present  an  unpretending  nar- 
rative of  Ulrich  von  Hutten’s  career, 
borrowing  largely,  both  in  substance 
and  in  words,  from  a small  volume  by 
August  Biirck,  the  most  recent  of  his 
biographers.  The  collected  edition  of 
Hutten’s  works  which  came  out  in  six 
volumes  from  1821  to  1827,  under  the 
elaborate  and  affectionate  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Miinch,  will  afibrd  us  a few  valu- 
able hints,  the  introduction  and  notes 
containing  much  important  informa- 
tion. 

Ulrich  von  PIutten  was  born  on 
the  21st  April,  1488,  at  Steckelburg, 
the  castle  of  his  family,  which  was 
situated  a few  miles  to  the  south  of 


Fulda,  and  which  now  lies  in  ruins. 
It  stood  on  a high  rock  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mayne.  Ulrich  sprang 
from  an  ancient  and  distinguished  race, 
a race  prolific  in  valiant  warriors  and 
wise  statesmen,  many  of  whom  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  imperial 
house.  He  had  that  pride  of  birth 
which  is  a natural,  and,  on  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  its  errors  and  exaggera- 
tions, an  elevating  sentiment.  His 
father,  whose  name  was  also  Ulrich,  to 
his  considerable  wealth  brought  the 
ornament  of  military  renown  acquired 
in  the  armies  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. His  mother  was  called  Ottilia; 
an  Eberstein,  she  likewise  was  of  noble 
blood.  Notable  for  tenderness  and 
piety,  her  son  loved  her  with  truest, 
fondest  heart,  and  he  often  lamented 
that  his  wandering,  unsettled,  perilous 
life  gave  her  so  much  anxiety  and 
grief.  She  had  besides  Ulrich  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Ulrich’s 
father  had  all  knightly  qualities ; but 
in  temper  he  was  violent  and  in  de- 
meanour stern,  and  as  Ulrich  was  di- 
minutive in  stature  and  weak  in  body 
his  father  conceived  for  him  a sort  of 
contempt.  He  could  not  help  seeing 
however  that  the  boy  had  much  vivacity 
and  intelligence.  He  therefore  con- 
cluded that  Ulrich,  though  unfit  to 
undergo  a soldier’s  dangers  and  fatigues, 
might  attain  eminence  as  an  ecclesi- 
astic. No  decision  could  have  been 
more  welcome  to  the  affectionate 
mother.  The  neighbouring  monastery 
of  Fulda  was  deemed  a suitable  place 
for  Ulrich’s  education  as  a priest,  for 
the  abbot  was  an  old  friend  of  his 
father,  and  flattered  the  latter  with  the 
idea  that  a child  of  such  quick  parts 
and  such  an  appetite  for  knowledge 
might  ultimately  himself  become  abbot, 
or  reach  even  loftier  dignities.  Ulrich 
accordingly  entered  the  school  of  the 
monastery  in  his  eleventh  year. 

The  abbot,  in  an  age  of  exceeding 
laxity,  was  a strict  disciplinarian,  and 
if  he  could  not  always  fill  the  mind  of 
those  entrusted  to  his  charge  with 
devout  thoughts  he  did  his  best  to 
keep  them  constantly  occupied  with 
ascetic  exercises.  If  he  could  not  di- 
vorce them  completely  from  carnal 
phantasies,  he  attempted  all  in  his  power 
to  sever  them  from  carnal  sights  and 
sounds.  The  abbot’s  severity  was  jn’o- 
bably  not  much  to  Ulrich’s  taste;  but 
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there  were  several  learned  men  in  the 
monastery  from  whose  instructions  he 
abundantly  profited.  In  all  sciences 
at  that  time  known  his  progress  was 
rapid,  and  he  became  deeply  read  in 
the  Scriptures  as  well  as  in  the  works 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  abbot 
was  delighted  with  his  diligence  as  a 
student,  and  grew  thereby  the  more 
desirous  that  the  youth  should  cast  the 
world  for  ever  behind  him  and  put  on 
the  monk’s  cowl.  But,  however  keen 
the  relish  of  Ulrich  for  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  scholar,  he  had  a perti- 
nacious dislike  for  the  profession  of  a 
monk,  and  the  more  warmly  his  pa- 
rents and  the  abbot  urged  him  to 
embrace  it  the  more  strenuously  he 
resisted. 

A Suabian  knight,  Eitelwolf  von 
Stein,  an  accomplished  and  eminent 
man,  who  was  intimate  with  Ulrich’s 
father,  and  who  sometimes  visited  the 
Abbot  of  Fulda,  soon  saw  how  unfit 
Ulrich  was  for  that  tranquil  and  inglo- 
rious life  to  which  his  relations  wished 
to  condemn  him,  and  that  it  would  be 
a crime  and  a blunder  to  bury  so 
active  and  adventurous  a spirit  within 
the  narrow  range  of  cloister  walls. 
He  remonstrated  with  the  abbot  on 
the  absurdity  of  persevering  in  the 
plan.  The  remonstrance  was  in  vain. 
When  Ulrich  perceived  a determina- 
tion to  carry  matters  to  extremities, 
he  escaped  from  the  monastery  in  1504, 
being  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
went  to  Erfurt,  where  at  that  time 
there  was  an  academy  of  some  note. 
At  Erfurt  he  met  an  acquaintance, 
Crotus  Rubianus,  whose  German  ap- 
pelative  was  Johannes  Jager,  but  who 
had  followed  the  custom  at  that  time 
common  among  literary  men  of  as- 
suming a Greek  or  Latin  name.  Crotus 
joined  to  profound  scholarship  a sharp 
wit  and  a brilliant  imagination,  and  in 
his  Latin  poetry  he  lashed  with  bit- 
terest ridicule  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  monks,  their  bigotry,  their  igno- 
rance, and  their  hypocrisy.  He  was 
some  years  older  than  Hutten,  but 
this  did  not  hinder  the  closest  friend- 
ship from  arising  between  them ; a 
friendship  which  continued  till  Hut- 
ten’s  death.  Crotus,  devoted  to  his 
friend  with  all  the  warmth  of  affection, 
was  of  much  use  to  him  in  extending 
the  range  and  directing  the  course  of 
his  studies.  He  also  introduced  him 
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to  other  young  men,  their  fellow-stu- 
dents, who,  glad  with  hope  and  in- 
spired by  honourable  ambition  and  a 
dream  of  the  fatherland’s  glory,  were 
storing  their  minds  and  preparing  for 
future  triumphs.  Among  them  was 
Eoban  Hess,  subsequently  one  of  the 
most  famous  Latin  poets  of  his  time. 
These  brave  and  generous  youths, 
destined  afterwards  to  play  a memo- 
rable part  in  the  grandest  scenes  of 
the  Reformation,  were  at  this  time 
nourishing  their  souls  with  the  deep 
thoughts,  the  wise  sayings,  the  divine 
poetic  utterances  of  the  ancients,  and 
with  those  new  lights  of  puissant 
science  which  were  breaking  forth 
wherever  they  glanced.  Unknown  of 
them  all  and  greater  than  them  all 
dwelt  at  that  time  likewise  in  Erfurt 
one  disguised  in  the  unseemly  garb  of 
a monk,  one  who  ere  many  years  was 
to  shake  the  world  with  his  thunder 
tones  and  to  make  them  and  millions 
more  mad  with  enthusiasm  ; Martin 
Luther,  contrary  to  his  father’s  wish, 
had  torn  himself  away  from  the  things 
of  earth  ; he  had  bidden  a solemn, 
and  as  it  seemed,  an  eternal  farewell 
to  its  joys  and  temptations,  and  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  a monastery 
was  striving  to  subdue  the  fierceness, 
and  calm  the  tumult,  of  his  passions, 
and  through  scholastic  skill  and  theo- 
logical casuistry  to  cleave  his  way  to 
the  secrets  and  raptures  of  a higher 
life. 

As  in  consequence  of  Ulrich’s  flight 
from  Fulda  his  father  refused  any 
longer  to  support  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  gene- 
rosity of  others.  His  most  efficient 
friend  in  this  hour  of  adversity  was 
Eitelwolf  von  Stein.  He  also  received 
assistance  from  his  relations  Erobin 
and  Ludwig  von  Hutten.  His  grati- 
tude for  this  assistance  was  poured 
forth  in  some  of  his  later  poems. 

In  the  autumn  of  1505  a pestilential 
disease  broke  out  in  Erfurt,  whose 
terrible  ravages  compelled  the  profes- 
sors and  students  to  desert  the  town. 
Ulrich  and  his  friend  Crotus  Rubianus 
repaired  to  Cologne,  where  an  academy 
had  existed  since  1388.  In  Cologne 
the  scholastic  philosophy  reigned  su- 
preme. It  had  hardened  there  as  every- 
where into  the  dullest,  driest  dog- 
matism, and  resisted  with  blindest 
bigotry  a broader  literary  culture. 
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Where  it  could  not  hinder  the  march 
it  denied  the  revelations  of  science. 
Its  chief  champions  at  Cologne  were 
Hogstraten  and  Ortuin,  the  latter 
doomed  to  immortal  ridicule  through 
the  prominence  given  to  his  name  in 
the  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Yirorum. 
The  subtlety  of  scholastic  research 
had  at  first  some  charm  for  Ulrich 
von  Hutten ; and  he  arrived  at  con- 
siderable skill  in  disputation.  The 
knowledge  he  thus  acquired  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy  became  in  after 
years  a powerful  weapon  of  satire  in 
his  hands,  and  was  used  with  unri- 
valled dexterity  to  lash  pedants  and 
obscurantists. 

At  Cologne  Hutten  extended  his 
circle  of  friends.  He  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Sebastian  Brandt,  a man 
of  note  in  various  departments,  the 
author  of  numerous  Latin  poems,  but 
especially  famous  for  a poem  in  Ger- 
man, called  “ The  Ship  of  Fools,” 
which  had  immense  popularity,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted.  Its  object 
was  to  scourge  the  vices  and  follies  of 
his  time,  and  to  lay  bare  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  ; but  the  friend  at 
Cologne  whom  Ulrich  grew  most  to 
love  and  value  was  Rhagius  Nesti- 
campianus,  who  as  a teacher  of  some 
of  the  more  enlightened  and  gifted 
youths  attending  his  academy,  did 
his  best  to  break  the  fetters  of  scho- 
lasticism, and  plant  and  encourage 
a taste  for  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  This  was  enough  to  make  the 
monks  his  foes.  They  denounced  him 
as  an  innovator,  who  was  seducing 
youth  into  the  fatal  path  of  falsehood. 
They  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  him 
banished  for  ten  years  from  the  city. 
A new  academy  or  university  had  just 
been  founded  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder.  Thither  Rhagius  ^festicam- 
pianus  went,  and  Hutten,  his  faithful 
friend  and  devoted  disciple,  followed 
him.  In  this  journey  over  so  large  a 
part  of  Germany  Ulrich  saw  much 
that  was  new  and  interesting;  fresh 
lands  and  fresh  cities,  with  their  pecu- 
liar customs  and  picturesque  aspects  ; 
though  perhaps  they  offered  nothing 
so  attractive  to  him  as  their  learned 
men.  People  at  that  time  did  not 
travel  at  railroad  speed ; but,  whether 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  proceeded 
very  slowly,  resting  a long  while  at 


any  place  where  they  happened  to 
stop.  This  not  merely  afforded  op- 
portunities for  the  formation  and 
growth  of  friendships,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  periodicals  was  to  scholars  a 
chief  means  of  communicating  infor- 
mation and  of  carrying  on  discussion. 

At  Frankfort  Hutten  achieved  much 
distinction.  Bishop  Dietrich  von  Bil- 
low, the  chancellor  of  the  university, 
discerned  his  great  abilities,  and  treated 
him  with  exceeding  kindness.  With 
most  of  the  professors  and  with  many 
of  the  students  he  was  also  on  friendly 
terms.  It  was  at  Frankfort  that  he 
first  attempted  poetry,  in  the  form  of 
a Latin  composition,  dedicated  to  the 
praise  of  the  new  university.  Genius 
has  three  phases  in  its  development. 
It  first  squanders  its  affluence  of  ima- 
gination on  conventional  or  traditional 
topics  ; it  then  discovers  some  grand 
leading  idea,  and  concentrates  itself 
wholly  thereon ; it  lastly  pours  out  its 
entire  stores  of  thought  and  knowledge 
in  illustration  of  that  idea.  Hutten, 
in  choosing  for  his  first  poetical  effort 
a commonplace  subject,  and  in  not 
rising  above  commonplace,  either  in 
substance  or  style,  merely  showed  that 
he  could  not  escape  the  fate  which 
makes  invention  in  youth  impossible. 
During  his  residence  of  three  years  at 
Frankfort  he  made  several  excursions 
in  the  north  of  Germany. 

In  1509,  impelled  partly  perhaps  by 
a very  legitimate  desire  to  extend  his 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things, 
and  partly  by  the  restless  and  roving 
spirit  which  turned  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  that  day  into  a 
sort  of  adventurers,  Hutten  left  Frank- 
fort, heedless  apparently  whither  he 
wandered,  so  that  some  aspect  of  no- 
velty was  presented.  In  the  Baltic 
he  suffered  shipwreck,  escaping  with 
life,  but  losing  everything  else.  Ill  in 
body,  and  with  that  sickness  of  heart 
which  so  much  aggravates  disease,  he 
was  now  compelled  to  beg  his  bread 
in  the  villages,  and  thought  himself 
fortunate  when  a poor  peasant  gave 
him  a wretched  bed  ; often  he  had  no 
roof  to  shelter  him  at  night  but  the 
open  sky.  Life  became  a burden  to 
him.  He  longed  for  death  as  a re- 
lief and  a blessing.  In  such  miserable 
circumstances  he  arrived  at  Greifs- 
wald.  Two  men  lived  there  at  that 
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time,  father  and  son,  who  had  consi- 
derable influence  both  in  the  city  and 
the  university, — Wedag  and  Henning 
Loetz.  The  father  was  chief  magis- 
trate ; and  the  son,  besides  being  pro- 
fessor of  law,  held  some  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  At  the  court  of  their  prince, 
the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  their  word 
carried  much  weight ; though  joining 
wealth  to  noble  birth,  they  seem  to 
have  been  indebted  for  their  position 
to  these  and  other  worldly  advantages 
more  than  to  any  surpassing  merits 
of  their  own.  Henning  Loetz  was  a 
proud,  pedantic  man,  who,  not  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  learning, 
wished  to  have  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing it,  and  was  especially  desirous 
of  making  a figure  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  had  obtained  literary  fame.  Ul- 
rich’s renown  as  a poet  and  a scholar  had 
preceded  him,  and  therefore,  ambitious 
of  making  a favourable  impression, 
Henning  Loetz  offered  him  every  kind 
of  assistance  that  his  necessitous  con- 
dition demanded.  He  gave  him  a lodg- 
ing, clothes,  and  money.  This  kindness 
however  was  but  of  short  duration. 
The  burgomaster  and  his  son  were  of 
those  people  who  expect  a large  amount 
of  gratitude  and  submissiveness  in 
return  for  a small  amount  of  gene- 
rosity. They  did  not  find  Hutten 
sufficiently  humble  and  thankful,  and 
determined  to  make  him  feel  his  de- 
pendence. His  poverty  and  his  poetry 
were  equally  made  the  subjects  of 
their  ridicule.  Often  when  he  wanted 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  them 
he  was  not  admitted  to  their  presence. 
Friends  warned  him  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  these  haughty,  heartless  men, 
who  were  incapable  of  aiding  a fellow- 
creature  except  for  some  selfish  pur- 
pose. He  bore  their  insolence  as 
bravely  and  patiently  as  he  could, 
supported  by  youth  and  by  hope.  At 
last  it  became  intolerable,  and  he  de- 
termined on  leaving  Greifswald.  When 
he  intimated  his  intention  to  professor 
Loetz,  the  latter  said  that  he  would 
not  permit  him  to  go  till  he  had  paid 
his  debts — every  farthing  that  he  had 
expended  on  him  since  his  arrival. 
This  was  at  once  an  insult  and  an  ab- 
surdity ; for  what  had  been  given  had 
been  ostentatiously  proffered  as  hos- 
pitality, and  as  such  accepted,  and  the 
necessity  for  accepting  showed  how 
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preposterous  was  the  demand  for  pay- 
ment. After  long  debate  the  professor 
gave  a reluctant  promise  not  to  hinder 
his  departure. 

On  a dreary  morning,  at  the  end  of 
December  1509,  Hutten  set  out  for 
Rostock.  The  cold  was  excessive,  and 
the  sea  on  the  Pomeranian  coast  already 
frozen.  The  principal  wealth  which 
Ulrich  carried  with  him  was  a small 
collection  of  his  poems.  His  late  hosts 
soon  repented  having  given  him  per- 
mission to  leave  Greifswald.  The 
father  persuaded  the  son  to  pursue 
him  and  strip  him  of  the  clothes  which 
he  had  borrowed.  The  poor  pilgrim 
departed  in  the  deepest  gloom,  and 
had  not  gone  far  from  the  city  when 
armed  servants  of  his  friend  Henning 
were  seen  approaching,  who  ordered 
him  with  threats  to  stop.  As  soon  as 
they  came  up  they  pulled  the  clothes 
from  his  back,  in  spite  of  his  earnest, 
passionate  intreaties,  and  one  of  them, 
putting  a lance  to  his  breast,  threat- 
ened to  fix  him  to  the  spot  if  he  ut- 
tered another  word.  After  they  had 
rifled  him  of  every  thing,  and  wounded 
him  severely,  they  left  him  naked  in 
the  winter’s  cold  to  his  fate  ; a fate 
aggravated  by  a fever,  from  which  he 
had  been  suffering,  and  by  ulcers,  with 
which  his  body  was  covered.  With 
difficulty  and  in  great  pain  he  crawled 
along,  hoping  that  death  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  his  tortures.  Pie  how- 
ever reached  Rostock  as  by  miracle, 
and  in  a condition  that  excited  the 
pity  of  every  one  who  saw  him.  On  a 
miserable  bed,  in  a squalid  chamber,  he 
lay  oppressed  by  wounds,  by  disease,  by 
poverty,  and  by  the  outrages  which  had 
just  been  heaped  upon  him.  Far  from 
home,  from  all  who  loved  him  or  were 
dear  to  him,  he  fell  into  the  profound- 
est  despair.  After  a while  his  old  hope 
and  valour  revived.  He  addressed 
poetical  epistles  to  the  learned  men  of 
Rostock,  and  especially  to  the  profes- 
sors in  the  acadbmy,  picturing  his  de- 
plorable state  and  requesting  assist- 
ance. Promptly  was  it  given.  Those 
who  received  the  epistles  while  pitying 
his  terrible  afflictions  could  not  help 
admiring  his  learning  and  his  poetical 
talents.  Foremost  among  those  to  re- 
lieve him  was  Egbert  Harlem,  a pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  university, 
who  gave  him  all  the  aids  and  com- 
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forts  which  his  sad  situation  demanded, 
invited  him  to  his  house,  and  treated 
him  as  a welcome  and  an  honoured 
guest.  As  his  body  gained  strength 
his  soul  also  felt  stronger  ; his  taste 
for  his  former  literary  pursuits  awoke 
once  more,  and  in  order  not  to  be 
quite  dependent  on  others  he  gathered 
around  him  a considerable  number  of 
students,  to  whom  he  served  as  inter- 
preter of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
To  his  gratitude  toward  Harlem  he 
gave  enthusiastic  expression  in  his 
poetry. 

No  communication  had  for  a long 
time  passed  between  him  and  the 
friends  whom  he  had  made  previously 
to  leaving  Frankfort.  Correspondence 
by  writing  was  at  that  time  exceedingly 
difficult.  A report  had  reached  Crotus 
Rubianus  that  Ulrich  was  living  in 
extreme  distress  at  Brunswick,  upon 
which  Rubianus  had  immediately  writ- 
ten to  him  ; but  his  letter,  and  the  let- 
ters of  many  other  friends,  never 
reached  him.  On  another  occasion  it 
was  stated  that  Hutten  was  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  and  a young  man 
called  Weiger,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Rubianus,  set  out  for  that  town  to 
profit  from  the  instructions  and  the  in- 
tercourse of  so  distinguished  a scholar. 

But  even  in  Rostock  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  malevolence  of  his  Greifs- 
wald  enemies.  They  were  not  satisfied 
with  brutalities  which  had  nearly  cost 
him  his  life,  but  circulated  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies  regarding  him. 
Such  mean  malignity  roused  in  Hutten 
the  fiercest  resentment.  As  they  had 
shown  the  wish  to  crush  him  by 
cruelty  and  falsehood,  he  resolved  to 
crush  them  by  the  weight  of  satire. 
He  composed  two  books  of  elegies,  in 
which  he  pictured  the  maltreatment  he 
had  received,  and  branded  the  bur- 
gomaster Loetz  and  his  son  with  an 
infamy  destined  to  be  immortal.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  poetical 
revenge,  but  lodged  a formal  complaint 
before  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  which 
however  met  with  no  attention.  Other 
scenes  and  circumstances,  fresh  friends 
and  fresh  foes,  soon  banished  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  those  days  from 
Hutten’s  memory.  The  elegies  we 
have  mentioned  will  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  Munch’s  edition  of 
Hutten’s  works. 

After  a residence  of  nearly  a year 


in  Rostock,  Hutten  went  toward  the 
end  of  1510  to  Wittenberg.  Here  a 
friend,  Balthasar  von  Fach,  gave  him  a 
hospitable  reception.  It  was  consi- 
dered no  disgrace  in  those  days  for 
poor  students  to  be  entirely  indebted 
to  the  bounty  of  others  for  their  sub- 
sistence. To  a custom  so  general 
Ulrich  had  no  hesitation  in  conform- 
ing. He  therefore  sent  one  of  his 
friends  to  the  Abbots  of  Fulda  to  ask 
for  assistance,  and  also  a letter  having 
the  same  object  to  Crotus  Rubianus, 
who  held  at  that  time  a high  acade- 
mical position  in  Fulda.  The  reply  of 
Rubianus,  which  Munch  has  printed, 
has  much  biographical  interest. 

Hutten  met  at  Wittenberg  two 
Pomeranian  noblemen  whom  he  had 
known  at  Frankfort,  Johann  and 
Alexander  von  Osthen,  whose  great 
wealth  did  not  hinder  them  from 
being  ambitious  of  literary  accom- 
plishments. The  elder  was  a poet 
and  historian,  and  they  were  both  in 
friendly  relations  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  their 
time.  Their  names  occur  in  the  Epis- 
tolse  Obscurorum  Yirorum.  At  their 
request  Hutten  wrote,  while  at  Wit- 
tenberg, a Latin  poem  of  considerable 
length  on  the  Art  of  Poetry.  This 
poem  he  dedicated  to  them,  and  it  was 
much  admired,  and  has  frequently  been 
reprinted. 

The  pilgrim’s  passion  for  movement 
and  new  scenes  began  to  stir  in  Hutten 
once  more.  Half  a year  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Wittenberg  we  find  him  a 
wanderer  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
helping  himself  on  his  way  from  place 
to  place  by  alms  and  gifts  which  he 
sometimes  obtained  by  a vivid  repre- 
sentation of  his  destitute  condition, 
sometimes  by  successful  disputation 
before  universities,  which  was  at  that 
period  no  uncommon  means  of  obtain- 
ing a livelihood,  sometimes  by  poems 
addressed  to  the  friends  of  ancient 
literature  and  to  the  wealthy,  and 
sometimes  by  trusting  to  the  simple 
and  unsolicited  bounty  of  the  peasants 
in  the  villages.  Covered  with  rags, 
not  of  the  cleanest,  he  made  his  en- 
trance into  Olmutz.  He  forthwith 
paid  a visit  to  Bishop  Stanislaus 
Turso,  who  was  so  much  struck  with 
his  learning  and  talent  that  he  wel- 
comed him  into  his  house,  and  when 
he  departed  gave  him  a splendid  horse 
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and  a large  sum  of  money.  From 
Augustin,  who  held  the  ecclesiastical 
office  of  provost,  and  who  was  fas- 
cinated no  less  than  the  bishop  by  his 
gifts  and  graces,  he  received  a gold 
ring  set  with  a precious  stone. 

This  rambling  and  mendicant  mode 
of  life  had  little  dignity,  but  it  must 
have  offered  a sort  of  gipsy  charm, 
especially  to  the  young.  Even  when 
it  degraded  the  character,  it  could  not 
fail  to  enrich  the  mind  with  knowledge 
as  valuable  as  that  obtained  from 
books  ; and,  though  it  was  liable  to 
frequent  and  severe  privations,  it  was 
probably  freer  from  cares  than  that 
more  fixed  and  respectable  fashion  of 
existence  to  which  poor  scholars  in 
these  generations  are  compelled  to 
conform.  A literary  man  at  present, 
at  once  sensitive,  proud,  and  honour- 
able, is  when  struggling  with  poverty 
hindered  by  a thousand  delicate  hesi- 
tations from  making  his  situation 
known,  and  starves  inch  by  inch  in 
dumb  torture  without  the  poor  conso- 
lation of  knowing  that  he  is  brave  and 
resigned.  W e would  not  wish  to  see  the 
revival  of  the  begging,  roving  student ; 
but  we  have  no  great  cause  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  a better  state  of 
things  so  long  as  the  scholar  now  has 
far  more  tragical  elements  in  his  lot 
than  the  scholar  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  with  none  of  the  com- 
pensations which  made  the  lot  of  the 
latter  endurable. 

Proceeding  to  Vienna,  Hutten  had 
his  usual  fortune  or  usual  skill  in  dis- 
covering a friend,  Joachim  von  Wall, 
whose  Latin  name  was  Yadianus. 
Soon  a little  knot  of  admirers  gathered 
round  Hutten,  to  whom  he  narrated 
his  adventures,  and  recited  a poem 
which  he  had  composed  to  mitigate 
the  anxieties  and  toils  of  his  journey. 
The  poem  was  in  praise  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  had  reference  to  his 
war  with  the  Venetians.  Vadianus 
and  his  companions  had  it  printed  and 
extensively  circulated  along  with  se- 
veral epigrams  relating  to  the  same 
subject. 

Ulrich  now  thought  that  the  time 
was  come  for  him  to  lead  a more 
steady  and  settled  life.  He  resolved 
to  study  law,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
went  in  April  1519  to  Pavia,  which 
had  then  the  reputation  of  possessing 
the  best  legal  school  in  Europe.  After 
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devoting  himself  with  great  diligence 
for  three  months  to  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  subjects  in  which  his  heart 
had  no  interest,  he  was  torn  rudely 
away  from  the  first  serious  attempt 
which  he  had  ever  made  at  learning  a 
profession  by  the  troubles,  the  wars, 
the  political  events  of  which  Italy  was 
the  scene.  Pope  Julius  the  Second, 
the  Swiss,  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
King  of  England,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  the  Venetians  were  all  at 
that  moment  allied  against  the  French. 
These,  however,  in  spite  of  their  nu- 
merous enemies,  pursued  a victorious 
career,  gained  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
took  many  fortified  places,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  Pavia.  This  city 
the  Swiss  besieged.  During  the  siege, 
Hutten,  while  suffering  from  a violent 
fever,  was  treated  with  much  inhu- 
manity by  the  French.  Believing  his 
end  to  be  near,  he  composed  a most 
melancholy  epitaph  on  himself,  in 
which  he  said  that  nothing  but  penury 
and  wretchedness  had  been  his  lot 
both  by  sea  and  by  land.  When  the 
Swiss  took  Pavia  his  situation  was  not 
improved,  for  they  suspected  without 
reason  that  he  had  favoured  the  French, 
and  dealt  with  him  no  more  leniently 
than  if  he  had  been  a spy.  Mourn- 
fully he  took  his  way  to  Bologna,  to 
continue  if  possible  studies  which 
he  had  taken  up  rather  to  appease 
his  father’s  anger  than  to  satisfy  his 
own  taste.  Here,  assailed  again  by 
fever,  he  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of 
squalid  poverty.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
struggling  with  his  old  foes,  disease 
and  want,  the  Cardinal  von  Gurk,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian’s  ambassador  to 
the  Pope,  arrived  at  Bblogna.  The 
Italians  strove  with  each  other  who 
should  show  him  the  most  honour  by 
eloquent  addresses  in  prose  and  in 
verse.  Urged  by  the  Germans  study- 
ing at  Bologna,  Hutten  composed  a 
poem  in  the  name  of  the  German  na- 
tion. After  copying  it  with  the  most 
fastidious  care,  he  sent  it  to  the  Car- 
dinal, who  received  it  not  only  with 
indifference  but  contempt,  and  refused 
his  request  to  be  admitted  among  his 
followers.  Pity  even  did  not  prompt 
him  to  afford  his  panegyrist  the 
slightest  relief,  though  he  saw  him 
crawling  about  in  rags,  and  bowed 
down  by  extremest  destitution.  Hut- 
ten thought  his  conduct  unfeeling,  and 
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resented  it  so  profoundly,  that  six 
years  after,  when  the  Cardinal  offered 
to  take  him  into  his  service,  under 
advantageous  circumstances,  he  haugh- 
tily refused. 

In  a situation  so  desperate  Hutten 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing as  a common  soldier  into  the  Em- 
peror’s army,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Pavia  in 
1513.  Great  were  the  sufferings  he  had 
now  to  undergo  from  cold  and  heat, 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  from  disease, 
and  from  every  kind  of  humiliation. 
But,  though  in  his  own  lot  there 
scarcely  survived  one  single  gleam  of 
hope  or  consolation,  he  did  not  permit 
his  disappointments  and  disasters  to 
weaken  his  love  of  his  country,  or  his 
interest  in  its  glory.  He  poured  out 
the  fervour  of  his  attachment  to  Ger- 
many in  poetry,  and  animated  the  Em- 
peror to  a daring  and  a destiny  worthy 
of  a nobler  age  by  singing  the  mighty 
men  and  mighty  achievements  of  his 
country  in  the  past. 

On  quitting  the  Emperor’s  army  in 
1514  he  returned  to  Germany,  and, 
under  the  title  of  Epigrams,  he  pub- 
lished a collection  of  Latin  poems, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Maximilian. 
The  Emperor  was  either  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  other  things,  or  did  not 
deem  Hutten  sufficiently  conspicuous 
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to  be  noticed,  for  he  did  not  deign  to 
honour  him  even  with  a glance. 

Hutten’s  old  friend  Eitelwolf  von 
Stein  was  at  this  time  president  of 
council  to  Albert  von  Brandenburg, 
Elector  and  Archbishop  of  Mentz. 
On  repairing  to  Mentz,  Hutten  found 
that  Eitelwolf  was  as  much  disposed 
to  assist  him  as  ever.  It  was  probably 
at  his  suggestion  that  Hutten  wrote  a 
long  Latin  panegyrical  poem  on  the 
archbishop.  The  preface  of  the  poem 
is  addressed  to  Eitelwolf. 

To  recruit  his  health,  shattered  by 
so  much  calamity,  sickness,  fatigue, 
and  want,  Hutten  paid  a visit  to  the 
baths  at  Ems,  long  renowned  for  their 
healing  powers.  Whilst  he  sojourned 
there  an  event  called  forth  all  the 
energy  of  his  nature,  and  from  its 
strange  and  tragical  character  startled 
into  resolute  manhood  those  of  his  fa- 
culties which  had  not  yet  fully  ripened. 
Hitherto  his  misfortunes  however  great 
had  been  more  of  a kind  to  torment 
and  jgxhaust  him  than  to  aid  the  com- 
prehensive growth  of  his  spirit  and  to 
build  it  into  valiant  unity ; they  tended 
to  irritate  and  distract  even  when  they 
did  not  enfeeble.  His  long  baptism 
of  tears  had  not  been  sufficient  to  de- 
velope  the  complete  pith  of  his  heroism ; 
for  that  purpose  was  needed,  what  he 
now  received,  a baptism  of  blood. 

Feancis  Harwell. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS  ABOUT  WILLIAM  PENN, 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Penn  a Slave-Owner. 


IN  the  first  edition  of  my  work  on 
“William  Penn,”  speaking  of  the  first 
dawnings  of  an  anti -slavery  opinion  in 
Europe  and  America,  I observed  : — 
“ It  is  no  demerit  in  Penn  that  he  did 
not  at  once  see  the  evil  [of  negro 
slavery]  and  resolutely  oppose  a system 
which  Locke  approved,  and  his  country- 
men generally  practised  or  applauded. 

. . . Many  years  after  this  he  spoke  of 
slavery  as  a matter  of  course,  and^  al- 
though he  refrained  from  the  actual  pur- 
chase of  slaves^  so  as  in  strict  fact  never 
to  become  a slaveowner^  yetho.  constantly 
hired  them  from  their  masters,  and  they 
formed  a regular  part  of  the  establish- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


ment  at  Pennsbury.”  In  the  second 
edition  of  the  book,  now  in  the  press,  I 
have  struck  out  the  words  printed  in 
italics,  and  shall  be  glad  to  place  on 
record  the  reasons  and  documents,  too 
long  for  a mere  note,  wliich  have  in- 
duced me  to  make  this  important  alte- 
ration in  the  text. 

When  I stated,  as  the  result  of  my 
former  inquiries,  a belief  that  Penn 
had  not  actually  bought  and  sold 
negroes,  no  evidence  in  support  of  a 
counter-opinion  was  before  the  world. 
But  such  evidence  has  since  turned 
up,  as  unquestionably  authentic  as  it  is 
conclusive.  It  is  contained  in  a pro- 
2 L 
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visional  will,  made  by  Penn  at  ISTew- 
castle,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1701,  before 
bis  final  departure  from  America, 
which  will  was  left  with  his  agent 
Logan,  in  case  of  accident  at  sea,  but 
was  rendered  void  and  of  no  effect  by 
the  later  will  of  1712.  In  one  of  the 
MS.  letters  of  Logan  to  Hannah  Penn, 
written  in  1721,  and  now  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  this  passage  occurs  : — 

“ The  proprietor,  in  a will  left  with  me 
at  his  departure  hence,  gave  all  his  negroes 
their  freedom,  but  that  is  entirely  private  ; 
however,  there  are  very  few  left.  Sam 
died  soon  after  your  departure  hence,  and 
his  brother  James  very  lately.  Chevalier, 
by  a written  order  from  his  master,  had 
his  liberty  several  years  ago  ; so  that  there 
are  none  left  but  Sue,  whom  Lsetitia 
claims,  or  did  claim,  as  given  to  her  when 
she  went  to  England  ; but  how  wrightfully 
I know  not.  These  things  you  can  best 
discuss.  She  has  several  children  ; there 
are  besides  two  old  negroes  quite  worn  out, 
ye  remained  [y®  remainder?]  of  three  which 
I recovered  18  years  agoe,  of  E.  Gibbs’ 
estates,  of  New  C.  County.” 

This  passage,  in  a note  written  by 
Penn’s  confidential  agent,  would  seem 
to  settle  the  question  of  whether  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  ever  possessed 
slaves  as  his  personal  property.  But 
among  a multitude  of  other  Penn  MSS. 
communicated  to  me  from  America,  I 
find  a copy  of  the  will  here  referred  to 
by  Logan.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ Nev/castle  on  Delaware, 
30th  ghre^  1701. 

“ Because  it  is  appointed  for  all  men 
once  to  dye,  and  y‘  their  days  are  in  the 
hands  of  y*^  Almighty  their  Creator,  I 
think  fitt  upon  this  present  voyage  to  make 
my  last  will  and  testament,  which  is  as 
follows  : — 

“Since  my  estate [s]  both  in  England 
and  Irland  are  either  entailed  orencumbred, 
my  will  is,  that  w‘  is  saleable  be  sould  for 
payment  of  my  just  debts,  and  all  my 
household  stuff,  plate,  and  linnen  not 
given  or  disposed  of  to  my  children  by  their 
relations,  and,  if  their  should  be  any  over- 
plus, that  it  goe  equally  between  my  son 
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William  and  daughter  Lsetitia.  As  to  my 
estate  in  Europe,  be  it  land,  houses,  or 
moveables,  except  my  gold  chain  and 
meddall,*  w'^^  I give  to  my  son  William, 
and  except  such  estate  as  I had  with  or 
since  I married  this  wife.  For  my  estate 
in  America  it  is  also  incumbred,  but  not 
with  the  tenth  part  of  the  true  value 
thereof ; I mean  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  countys  annexed.  When  that 
incumbrance  is  discharged,  I give  my  son 
William  all  my  sayd  province  and  terri- 
torys  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  as  pro- 
prietary and  governor.  But  out  of,  or 
rather  in  the  said  soyle  thereof,  I give  to 
my  daughter  Lsetitia  Penn  one  hundred 
thousand  acres,  seaventy  of  w'^**  out  of,  or 
rather  in,  the  said  province,  and  ten  thou- 
sand acres  out  of,  or  rather  in,  each  of  the 
lower  countys  of  the  territorys.  I also 
give  to  my  son  John  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres,  of  w^  one  hundred  thou- 
sand in  the  province,  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  in  the  lower  countys  ; and  I also 
bequeath  to  him  my  tenth,  or  proprietary 
ship,  of  Salem  tenth  or  county  in  West 
New  Jersey,  to  my  sayd  son  John,  and  to 
his  heirs  forever,  with  all  rents,  proffits, 
and  interests  therein.  I also  will  that  the 
childe  my  d*^  wife  Hannah  Penn  now  goes 
with  shall  have  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
if  a boy,  and  seaventy  thousand  acres  if  a 
girle,  in  the  province  aforesaid.  All  which 
land  to  be  given  shall  lye  between  the 
Susquehanagh  River  and  Delaware  River, 
and  so  to  be  taken  up  within  twelve  months 
after  my  death,  if  my  encumbrances  can  be 
discharged  within  that  time,  or  so  soon 
as  they  are,  but  so  as  that  the  sayd  lands 
be  not  above  80  miles  above  a due  west 
line  to  be  drawn  from  Philadelphia  to  Sus- 
quehanah  River,  and  so  to  be  layd  out  in 
the  way  of  townships,  and  to  pay  to  my 
son  William  one  silver  shilling  for  every 
township  or  five  thousand  acres  when  taken 
up  forever,  in  lieu  of  all  demands  and  ser- 
vices, hereby  requiring  my  said  son  Wil- 
liam to  erect  all  or  any  part  of  the  afore- 
said lands  into  mannors,  with  the  due 
powers  over  their  own  tennants,  according 
to  my  sayd  children’s  respective  agree- 
ments with  them,  when  they  or  any  of 
them  require  the  same.  I also  give  to  my 
d*"  wife  five  thousand  acres  of  land  as  a 
token  of  my  love,  to  be  taken  up  as  before 
expres’t,  and  upon  the  same  acknowledge- 
ment, and  within  y®  sayd  limits  in  my 


* The  “ gold  chain  and  medal  ” are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Penn  family.  They 

were  presented  to  Penn’s  father,  the  admiral,  together  with  Blake,  Monk,  and  Lawson, 
by  the  Council  of  State  in  1653,  for  their  services  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch.  The 
medal  was  executed  by  Simon.  It  is  engraved  in  Vertue’s  Catalogue  of  Simon’s  En- 
gravings, and  also  as  a frontispiece  to  one  of  the  volumes  of  Charnock’s  Biog.  Navalis. 
(Peon’s  Memoir  of  Sir  W.  Penn,  ii.  566.) 
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province  of  Pennsylvania,  to  her  and  her 
heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  And  so  I un- 
derstand in  my  other  afore-mentioned 
grants  to  my  children,  viz.  that  I give  it 
to  them  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever. 

“ I also  leave  my  d’^  sister  and  her 
children  some  token  of  my  love,  such  as 
my  wife  shall  think  fit,  in  memorial  of  me ; 
also  to  her  father  and  mother  the  like. 

“ I give  to  my  servants  John  and  Mary 
Gachel  three  hundred  acres  between  them, 
and  to  James  Logan  one  thousand  acres, 
and  to  my  blacks  their  freedom  as  under 
my  hand  already,  and  to  ould  Sam  one 
hundred  acres,  to  be  his  childrens  after 
he  and  his  wife  are  dead,  for  ever,  on 
common  rent  of  one  bushel  of  wheat 
yearly  for  ever,  and  for  performance  of 
which  I desire  my  loving  friends  Edward 
Shippin  and  Samuel  Carpenter,  Edward 
Penington  and  James  Logan,  in  America, 
or  any  three  of  them,  and  Benjamin  Gool, 
Thomas  Callowhill,  Henry  Goldny,  and 
Jos.  Pike,  in  England,  or  any  three  of 
them,  to  be  my  executors,  trustees,  and 
overseers  to  see  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  observed,  and  that  I have  right 
done  me  about  my  incumbrances,  that  my 
family  suffer  not  by  oppressive  demands, 
but  to  get  me  and  my  own  righted  in  law 
and  equity ; and  I do  hereby  charge  all 
my  children,  as  their  living,  dying  father’s 
last  command  and  desire,  that  they  never 
goe  to  law,  but  if  any  difference  should 
arise,  w'*  I would  hope  will  not,  that  they 
be  concluded  by  the  judgment  of  friends 
to  be  chosen  by  the  meeting  of  sufferings  of 
the  people  called  Quakers  in  England  for 
English  and  Irish  concerns,  and  in  America 
to  the  ffr’ds  of  the  quarterly  meeting  at 
Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania  for  a small 
[similar?]  decision.  I do  further  ordain 
by  this  will  that  what  estate  I here  give  to 
either  or  any  of  my  children  be  never 
alienated  from  my  family  for  want  of  heirs 
of  their  own  body,  but  that,  debts  being 
paid  they  may  owe,  the  rest  be  inherited 
by  the  next  of  blood  of  my  body  and  de- 
scent, and  for  want  thereof  my  d’’  sister 
and  her  blood,  in  such  manner  as  she  shall 
appoint. 

“ And  now,  if  ever  I have  done  amis  to 
any,  I desire  their  forgiveness  ; and  for  all 
the  good  offices  I have  ever  done  I give 
God,  y*  enabled  me,  the  honor  and  thanks; 
and  for  all  my  enemies,  and  their  evil  re- 
flections and  reports  in  endeavoring  to 
mine  me  in  name  and  estate,  I do  say  y® 
Lord  forgive  them  and  amend  them,  for  I 
have  ever  from  a childe  loved  the  best 
things  and  people,  and  have  a heart,  I bless 
the  name  of  Almighty  God,  to  do  good 
without  gain — yea,  even  sometimes  for 
evill,  and  to  consume  my  own  to  serve 


others,  w®’‘‘  has  been  my  greatest  burden 
and  infirmity,  having  a minde  not  only 
just,  but  kinde,  even  to  a fault,  for  it  has 
made  me  sometimes  hardly  so  just,  by 
means  of  debts  thereby  contracted,  as  my 
integrity  would  have  made  me.  And  now, 
for  all  my  good  friends  that  have  loved 
and  helped  me,  do  so  still  in  my  poor 
children  w‘  you  can,  and  God  Allmighty 
be  to  you  and  yours  an  ample  reward. 
You  have  my  hearty  and  greatfull  acknow- 
ledgements and  commemoration,  who  never 
lived  to  myself  from  my  very  youth,  but 
to  you  and  the  whole  world  in  love  and 
service. 

“ This  I ordain  to  be  (and  accordingly 
is)  my  last  will  and  testament,  revoking 
all  others.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal, 
the  day  and  year  above  written, 

“ Wm.  Penn,  (l.s.) 

“ Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  pre- 
sence of 

“ Richd.  Hallowell. 

“ Jos.  Wood. 

“ Robert  Ashton. 

“ James  Logan. 

“ The  interlineations  were  my  writeing; 
they  are  twelve  in  number  ; the  pages  7. 

“ \W.  Penn.” 

Of  this  document  I have  had  sent 
to  me  two  authenticated  copies,  one 
by  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  esq.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society,  the  other 
by  Edward  D.  Ingraham,  esq.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia; the  latter  gentleman  adds 
in  a note  “ Exact  copy  of  the  original 
made  by  me,  June  6,  1851,  from  the 
original  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Gilpin,  esq.  E.D.I.” 

The  fact  of  the  slave-ownership,  now 
clearly  established,  is  not,  I think,  dis- 
creditable to  William  Penn.  The  best 
men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  engaged  in  or  encouraged 
the  trade  in  negroes.  Columbus  in- 
troduced them  into  America.  Locke 
provided  a slave-castle  even  of  his 
own  countrymen  in  his  constitution 
for  Carolina.  But  my  assertion  that 
“ from  the  first  he  [Penn]  would  seem 
to  have  had  doubts  and  misgivings” 
in  relation  to  this  traffic  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  of  the  will.  We 
only  learn  that  he  possessed  slaves  by 
the  very  act  which  would  have  set 
them  free  in  case  of  his  death.  In  the 
will  of  1712,  which,  as  it  has  not  been 
printed,  may  as  well  be  put  on  record 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  with  the 
preceding,  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
subject  of  these  negroes.  That  Penn 
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considered  them  already  free  men  is 
probable ; but  the  extract  from  Logan’s 
letter  only  shows  that  Chevalier  had 
been  really  set  at  liberty.  The  last 
will  runs : — 

“ I,  William  Penn,  esquire,  so  called, 
chief  proprietary  and  governor  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  terri- 
tories thereunto  belonging,  being  of  sound 
mind  and  understanding,  for  which  I bless 
God,  do  make  and  declare  this  my  last 
will  and  testament : my  eldest  son  being 
well  provided  for  by  a settlement  of  his 
moth*"  and  ray  father’s  estate,  I give  and 
bequeath  the  rest  of  ray  estate  in  manner 
following  : — The  government  of  my  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania  and  the  territories 
thereto  belonging,  and  all  powers  relating 
thereto,  I give  and  devise  unto  the  most 
honourable  the  Earle  of  Oxford  and  the 
Earle  Mortimer  and  to  Will.  Earle  Poulet, 
so  called,  and  their  heirs,  in  trust,  to 
dispose  thereof  to  the  Queen  or  any  other 
person  to  the  best  advantage  and  profit 
they  can,  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as 
I shall  hereafter  direct.  I give  and  devise 
to  my  dear  wife  Hannah  Penn  and  her 
father,  Thomas  Callowhill,  and  to  my 
good  friends  Margaret  Lowther  my  dear 
sister,  and  to  Gilbert  Heathcote  physician, 
Samuel  Waldenfield,  John  Field,  Henry 
Goldney,  all  living  in  England,  and  to  my 
friend  Samuel  Carpenter,  Richard  Hill, 
Isaac  Morris,  Samuel  Preston,  and  James 
Logan,  living  in  or  near  Pennsylvania, 
and  their  heirs,  all  my  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  rents,  and 
other  profits  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  territories  there- 
unto belonging,  or  elsewhere  in  America, 
upon  trust,  that  they  shall  sell  and  dispose 
of  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
pay  all  my  just  debts,  and  from  and  after 
payment  thereof  shall  convey  unto  each 
of  the  three  children  of  my  son  William 
Penn,  Gullie/elma  Maria,  Springett,  and 
William  respectively,  and  to  their  respec- 
tive heirs,  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
some  proper  and  beneficial  places  to  be 
set  out  by  my  trustees  aforesaid  ; all  the 
rest  of  ray^  lands  and  hereditaments  what- 
soever situate,  lying,  and  being  in  America, 
I will  that  my  said  trustees  shall  convey 
to  and  amongst  my  children  which  I have 
by  my  present  wife  in  such  proportions 
and  for  such  estates  as  my  said  wife  shall 
think  fit ; but  before  such  conveyance 
shall  be  made  to  my  said  children,  I will 
that  my  said  trustees  shall  convey  to  my 
daughter  Aubry,  whom  I omitted  to  name 
before,  ten  thousand  acres  of  my  said 
lands  in  such  places  as  my  trustees  shall 
think  fit.  All  my  personal  estate  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  and  arrears 


[Sept. 

of  rent  due  there,  I give  to  my  said  dear 
wife  (whom  I make  my  sole  executrix) 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  her  and  her 
children. 

“ In  testimony  whereof  I have  set  my 
hand  and  seal  to  this  my  will,  which  I 
declare  to  be  my  last  will,  revoking  all 
others  formerly  made  by  me. 

“ Wm.  Penn. 

“ Signed,  sealed,  and  published  by  the 
testator,  William  Penn,  in  the  presence  of 
us,  who  set  our  names  as  witnesses  thereof 
in  the  presence  of  the  said  testator  after 
the  interlineation  of  the  words  above 
“ whom  I make  my  sole  executrix,” 

“ Robert  West. 

“ Sarah  West. 

“ Susannah  Reading. 

“ Thomas  Pyle. 

“ Robert  Lomax. 

“ This  will  I made  when  ill  of  a fever 
at  London,  with  a clear  understanding  of 
what  I did  then  ; but  because  of  some 
unworthy  expressions  belying  God’s  good- 
ness to  me,  as  if  I knew  not  what  1 did,  I 
do  now  that  I am  recovered,  thro’  God’s 
goodness,  hereby  declare  it  is  my  last  will 
and  testament,  at  Ruscomb,  in  Berkshire, 
this  day  27**^  of  the  3^  month  called  May, 
1712.  Wm.  Penn. 

“ Witnesses  present, — 

“ Elizabeth  Penn. 

“ Thomas  Pyle. 

“ Mary  Dee. 

“ Thomas  Penn. 

“ Elizabeth  Anderson. 

“ Mary  Chandler. 

“ Jonah  Dee. 

“ Postscript. — In  my  hand,  as  a further 
testimony  to  my  dear  wife,  I of  my  own 
mind  give  unto  her  out  of  the  rents  of 
America,  to  wit,  Pennsylvania,  three 
hundred  pounds  a year  for  her  natural 
life,  and  for  care  and  charge  her  [sic] 
over  my  children  in  their  education,  of 
which  she  knows  my  mind,  as  also  that  I 
desire  they  may  settle  at  least  in  good 
part  in  America,  where  1 leave  them  so 
good  an  interest  to  be  for  their  inheritance 
from  generation  to  generation,  which  the 
Lord  preserve  and  prosper.  Amen. 

“ Wm.  Penn.” 

“3^  Nov.  1718. — Appeared  personally 
Simon  Clements,  of  the  parish  of  S‘  Mar- 
garet’s Westminster,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  esquire,  and  John  Page,  of 
George-yard,  in  the  parish  of  Edmond 
the  King,  London,  gentleman,  and  being 
severally  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists 
to  depose  the  truth,  did  depose  and  say  as 
followeth,  viz.  that  they  knew  and  were 
well  acquainted  with  William  Penn,  late 
of  Ruscombe,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
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esquire,  deceased,  for  many  years  before 
his  death  and  in  that  time  have  very 
often  seen  him  write  and  subscribe  his 
name  to  writings,  and  thereby  became 
well  acquainted  with  his  manner  and 
character  of  hand-writing,  and  having  now 
viewed  and  diligently  perused  the  codicil 
wrote  at  the  end  of  his  will  hereunto  an- 
nexed, beginning  thus — ‘ Postscript. — In 
my  own  hand,  as  a further  testimony  of 
my  love  to  my  d*^  wife,’  and  ending  thus, 
‘ where  I leave  them  so  good  an  interest 
to  be  for  their  inheritance  from  generation 
to  generation,  which  the  Lord  preserve 
and  prosper.  Amen,’  and  subscribed  W. 
Penn — do  verily  believe  the  same  to  be 
all  wrote  and  subscribed  by  and  with  the 
proper  hand  of  the  said  William  Penn, 
deceased. 

“ S.  Clement. 

“ John  Page.” 

These  papers  evidence  Penn’s  mis- 
givings on  the  principle  of  slavery; 
but  they  also  prove  that  his  convic- 
tion of  its  practical  enormity  was  not 
strong.  Curiously  enough  the  move- 
ment against  slavery  arose  from  below 
— from  unlettered  and  apparently  un- 


influential  men.  Some  German  pea- 
sants were  the  first  Pennsylvanians 
who  protested  against  its  wickedness. 
Persons  of  education  and  refinement 
laughed  at  their  squeamishness — 
treated  their  scruples  as  the  fancies 
or  phantasies  of  madmen.  Peligious 
bodies  refused  to  consider  the  topic. 
St.  Paul  had  recognised  slavery — why 
should  not  they  ? All  ancient  history 
was  full  of  slavery.  Poets,  philoso- 
phers, historians,  had  been  slaves. 
Plato  was  bought  and  sold  like  a 
chattel.  Ancient  literature  is  not  un- 
friendly to  slavery.  Men  educated  ex- 
clusively in  its  ideas,  habits  of  thought, 
and  intellectual  influences,  would 
hardly  realise  what  now  seems  to  us 
the  atrocious  nature  of  the  slave-fact. 
It  needed  new  men  to  see  this,  men 
whose  inspirations  flowed  from  nature 
— not  from  history.  What  Penn 
doubted  and  Locke  denied,  the  Rhine 
peasant  felt  to  be  right  and  true.  This 
is  perhaps  the  order  of  all  great  human 
developments. 
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THE  Bickersteths  of  that  generation 
to  which  Edward  Eickersteth  belonged 
were  a distinguished  and  eminent  set 
of  men,  all  rising  to  foremost  positions 
in  the  world,  and  becoming,  by  their 
own  talents,  prominent  and  first-rate 
characters  in  the  church,  the  law,  and  in 
medicine.  The  parents  of  this  interest- 
ing family  were’  Henry  Eickersteth,  a 
surgeon  in  ‘ ‘ the  little  town  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  situated  on  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Lime,  in  Westmerland,” 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter,  as  we  learn 
from  our  own  obituary  notice  of  Ed- 
ward Eickersteth  (Gent.  Mag.  for  May, 
1850,  p.  538),  of  John  Batty,  esq. 
They  were  steady,  respectable,  well- 
doing, but  not  wealthy  people ; the 
father,  a cheerful,  genial  man,  remem- 
bered for  his  peculiarly  hearty  laugh. 


and  the  mother  conspicuous  through 
a long  life  for  many  admirable  quali- 
ties, which  she  strictly  inculcated  upon 
all  her  children.  A stately  figure,  a 
studious  neatness  in  her  appearance 
and  costume,  great  attention  to  the 
courtesies  and  proprieties  of  life,  love 
of  goodness  and  religion,  a deter- 
mined antipathy  to  all  scandal  and 
casting  of  blame  upon  the  absent,  and 
an  industry  which  made  idleness  im- 
possible, either  in  herself  or  any  one 
about  her  these  were  the  principal 
qualities  of  the  matron  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  as  the  mother  of  the 
Bickersteths. 

This  couple  had  a numerous  family. 
Their  eldest  son  J aines  went  out  early 
to  sea,  and  was  not  heard  of  after 
1796;  the  second  son,  John,  is  now 


* A little  bag  of  work  was  always  at  her  side,  and  even  at  meals,  if  she  had 
finished  first,  her  hands  were  busy,  while  she  joined  in  the  general  conversation.” — 
Eirks,  i.  3. 
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rector  of  Sapcote  in  Leicestershire ; 
the  third  son,  Henry,  created  Lord 
Langdale,  was  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
who  died  a few  months  ago ; Edward, 
our  present  subject,  was  the  fourth 
son,  born  19th  March,  1786;  the  fifth, 
Robert,  is  a surgeon  of  great  eminence 
in  Liverpool.  They  had  two  daugh- 
ters ; Mary-Anna,  who  became  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Cooper,  rector 
of  Coppenhall,  and  died  in  1849 ; 
and  Charlotte,  married  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Mayor,  for  many  years  a mis- 
sionary in  Ceylon,  and  afterwards 
beneficed  in  England,  whom  she  has 
survived. 

Edward  received  his  education  at 
the  grammar  school  of  his  native  place, 
but  the  demands  of  a numerous  family 
upon  his  father’s  narrow  income  ren- 
dered him  anxious  to  get  his  boys  off 
his  hands,  and  “ out  into  the  world,” 
as  it  is  termed,  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible.  A clerkship  in  the  General 
Post  Office,  London,  had  been  pro- 
cured for  John,  and  when  Edward 
was  fourteen  his  education  was  cut 
short  by  a similar  appointment  be- 
ing obtained  for  him.  His  with- 
drawal from  school-education  at  so 
early  a period  materially  influenced 
his  future  life.  A little  more  scho- 
larship would  probably  have  made 
him  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of 
our  church  ; but  it  was  not  to  be.  The 
young  Westmoreland  lad  was  launched 
into  the  great  world  ere  he  had  been 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a tail-coat, 
and  left  home  with  a necessarily  im- 
perfect education,  so  far  as  mere  school- 
learning was  concerned,  but  with  all 
the  advantages  of  good  home-training 
and  a characteristic  maternal  warning 
deeply  rooted  in  his  heart,  “ Be  sure, 
Edward,  you  never  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness.” 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  went 
to  board  and  lodge  in  a family  known 
to  his  parents,  and  in  which  his  bro- 
ther John  was  already  an  inmate. 
Some  little  of  the  old  domestic  re- 
straint was  thus  maintained  over  him, 
his  brother  John  was  an  excellent 
companion  and  guide,  and  a constant 
correspondence  upon  all  the  minutest 
topics  with  his  parents  kept  up  home 
interests  and  affections,  and  was  an 
admirable  and  much  - needed  check 
upon  a country  boy  suddenly  thrown 
into  all  the  amusements  and  dissipa- 
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tions  of  the  metropolis,  and  employed 
at  first  from  half-past  9 till  4,  and 
afterwards  only  from  10  till  3.  These 
letters  continued  in  unbroken  series 
during  thirty  years,  and  were  all  reli- 
giously preserved  by  his  careful  mo- 
ther. Of  themselves  they  almost  con- 
stitute, says  Mr.  Birks,  an  autobiogra- 
phy. We  wish  they  had  been  used  less 
sparingly.  Amongst  his  earliest  letters 
is  one  which  contains  rules  laid  down 
by  him  for  the  expenditure  of  his 
quarterly  income.  H.  per  quarter  is 
set  apart  for  a journey  home  in  the 
summer  time,  lO^.  because  his  father 
always  taught  him  to  live  within  his 
income,  7s.  for  books,  and  7s.  for 
amusements,  which  included  an  oc- 
casional visit  to  a theatre  and  an  ex- 
cursion out  of  town  on  Sundays,  of 
all  which  he  gave  a report  to  his 
friends  at  home. 

At  first  his  letters,  says  Mr.  Birks, 
are  more  childish  than  would  be 
penned  by  many  boys  of  the  same  age, 
but  training  in  the  business  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Bloomsbury  or  lawyers  corps  of  vo- 
lunteers, together  with  the  influence 
of  advancing  years,  soon  developed 
better  things  in  him.  Both  his  brother 
and  himself  were,  in  fact,  too  good  for 
the  Post  Office,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  found  it  out.  The  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  transferring 
themselves  to  professions  was  almost 
insuperable ; but  where  there  is  a will 
there  is  a way,  and  after  a time  John 
went  to  Cambridge  with  a view  of  en- 
tering the  church,  and  even  before 
that  Edward  had  procured  at  first 
evening  employment,  and  afterwards 
a constant  occupation  in  the  office  of 
a Mr.  Bleasdale,  a solicitor,  in  London. 
This  gentleman  acted  towards  him  for 
many  years  the  part  of  a kind  and 
liberal  friend,  taking  him  as  an  articled 
clerk  without  fee,  and  at  all  times 
treating  him  with  the  most  judicious 
and  discriminating  confidence. 

During  Edward  Bickersteth’s  service 
in  the  Post  Office  that  change  came  over 
his  mind  and  heart  upon  religious  sub- 
jects which  was  the  real  turning  point 
of  his  life.  Looking  to  the  human 
aids  in  effecting  this  great  change,  the 
instruments,  as  it  were,  made  use  of 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  bringing  it 
about,  we  may  especially  reckon  the 
pious  care  of  his  mother,  and  the  re- 
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ligious  companionship  of  his  brother 
John  ; to  these  may  also  be  added  the 
perusal  of  Hervey’s  Theron  and 
Aspasio.  During  the  year  1806,  when 
in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  his  heart 
became  fixed.  He  then  adopted  once 
for  all  the  principles  which  he  held 
fast  to  the  end.  What  those  princi- 
ples were  may  be  gathered  from  a 
clear  statement  in  a letter  written  by 
him  to  his  brother  John  in  1808.  Had 
he  been  writing  on  such  a subject  now, 
he  would  have  mentioned  a fourth 
class  of  ministers  in  the  Church  of 
England — those  who  hold  Roman  doc- 
trine and  desire  to  return  to  the  su- 
perstitious vanities  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  1808  it  was  probably  cor- 
rect to  say, 

“ There  seem  to  me,  in  the  Church  of 
England,  three  classes  of  ministers.  Those 
who  are  for  a sober  religion,  i.  e.  a reli- 
gion without  Christianity,  which  the 
heathen  discovered  before  us  ; those  who 
partake  in  some  measure  of  enthusiasm, 
and,  1 fear,  encourage  pride  in  their 
hearers,  as  if  they  were  a people  set  apart 
and  all  others  were  reprobates  ; and  the 
truly  Christian  ministers  who  make  faith 
the  foundation  of  holiness,  but  make 
holiness  an  essential  evidence  of  faith  ; who 
deny  the  least  merit  in  holiness,  and 
ascribe  our  salvation  altogether  to  a Re- 
deemer.’' (i.  44.) 

From  the  tenour  of  his  letters,  the 
change  soon  became  apparent  to  his 
parents,  who  were  alarmed  lest  he 
should  be  hurried  into  some  enthu- 
siasm, or  be  induced  to  leave  the 
Church.  His  answer  seems  to  have 
allayed  their  anxiety,  if  not  altogether 
to  have  removed  it. 

“ Do  not  fear  our  attaching  ourselves 
to  any  sect.*  The  Church  of  England  is 
in  such  entire  conformity  to  the  Scriptures, 
that  while  we  reverence  them,  we  can  never 
forsake  it.  But  I will  add  this,  that  many 
of  the  ministers  of  our  Church  do  not 
preach  either  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
or  of  the  Scriptures  : if  then  by  going  to 
others  of  its  regularly-ordained  ministers 
(call  them  Methodists  or  anything  else) 
we  can  hear  those  who  really  do  teach 
doctrines  in  entire  and  far  more  strict  con- 
formity to  the  articles  of  the  Church,  I 
think  it  a duty  to  go  there.”  (i.  43.) 

From  this  time  his  letters  and  jour- 
nals betoken  a vivid  appreciation  of 


Christian  truth,  and  an  earnest  striv- 
ing after  Christian  excellence.  The 
childish  youth  of  1801  had  become  not 
merely  a man  of  business,  steady,  clever, 
active,  but  a man  also  in  Christian  know- 
ledge and  attainments,  and  was  endea- 
vouring assiduously,  and  day  by  day,  not 
merely  to  store  his  mind  with  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  but  to  add  to  his  faith 
virtue  and  all  Christian  graces.  The 
contrast  may  not  seem  so  great  to 
persons  better  acquainted  with  the 
present  condition  of  lawyers’  offices 
than  ourselves ; but  there  is  something 
in  this  part  of  Bickersteth’s  life,  as 
laid  open  in  his  letters  and  journals, 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  very  strik- 
ing. We  make  no  doubt  that  the 
offices  of  lawyers,  like  society  gene- 
rally, have  partaken  in  the  great  im- 
provement in  decorum  and  outward 
morality  which  is  observable  within 
the  last  twenty  years  in  all  classes  of 
the  community  ; but,  speaking  of  what 
such  offices  were,  to  our  knowledge, 
some  twelve  years  after  Bickersteth 
became  a lawyer’s  clerk,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  a situation  of  greater  diffi- 
culty and  trial  for  a truly  Christian 
youth.  Bickersteth  was  no  doubt  to  a 
certain  degree  favoured  by  the  lateness 
at  which  he  was  articled.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  proof  against  many 
things  which  would  have  been  difficult 
to  combat  at  sixteen.  And  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  in  the  office 
first  as  a writing  clerk,  and  being  arti- 
cled without  a fee,  would  throw  him 
into  an  inferior  grade  in  the  estimation 
of  many  smart  young  articled  clerks 
and  Idlers  sent  from  country  offices  to 
make  a twelve  months’  trial  of  London 
dissipation.  All  this  was  much  in  his 
favour;  but,  after  all  allowances  are 
made,  his  situation  must  have  been 
one  of  great  difficulty  and  temptation. 
For  ten,  twelve,  and  in  case  of  neces- 
sity under  pressure  of  business  even 
thirteen  hours  and  longer,  was  he 
daily  occupied  in  his  office.  He  seems 
to  have  been  an  Invaluable  clerk, 
zealous,  active,  and  intelligent — “ he 
does  the  work  of  three  or  four,”  was  the 
testimony  of  his  master — competent 
after  a little  while  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  any  branch  of  the  business, 
and  never  wanting  in  exertion  when 
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duty  called.  “I  never  had  a clerk 
who  got  through  so  much  business,” 
again  remarked  Mr.  Bleasdale,  “ nor 
one  whose  heart  seemed  so  little  in  it.” 
The  business  he  had  to  attend  to  con- 
cerned “ disputes  and  contentions, 
where,”  he  says,  “ it  is  very  often  diffi- 
cult to  tell  which  is  the  right  course, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  follow  it ; 
and  where  it  is  very  easy  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  passions  of  the  moment 
beyond  the  bounds  which  cooler  hours 
will  show  to  be  right.”  A part  of  it 
was  “ a very  hurrying,  bustling,  busi- 
ness, and  required  continual  attention 
to  prevent  serious  omissions  and  mis- 
takes ; ” an  anxious  business,  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  be  ever  on  the  look- 
out against  chicanery  and  sharp  prac- 
tice, and  where  there  was  much  to  do, 
a business  which  kept  the  blood  at 
fever-heat  and  the  mind  in  a constant 
turmoil  of  doubt  and  care. 

“ There  is  so  much  anxiety  of  mind,”  he 
wrote,  “ attending  the  multitude  of  causes 
I now  have  (I  believe  I have  about  80), 
and  so  much  bustling  business  in  New 
Inn,  that  my  mind  is  half  distracted  at 
times  ; and  though  I have,  I think  I may 
justly  say,  through  the  kind  providence  of 
God — escaped  mistakes  and  errors  of  any 
importance  hitherto,  yet  the  fear  of  them 
is  harassing.’' 

Such  was  his  business.  Of  his  com- 
panions in  the  office,  with  whom  he 
must  perforce  in  some  measure  asso- 
ciate, no  one  will  be  surprised  that  he 
describes  them  as  neglecting  religion, 
careless,  indifferent ; nor  will  any  one 
doubt  that  “ a pious  managing  clerk  ” 
must  have  been  to  them  an  object  of 
especial  scoffing,  ridicule,  and  jest.  It 
marks  Bickersteth’s  discretion  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  that  his  letters 
do  not  dwell  upon  annoyances  from 
this  cause.  We  may  feel  assured  they 
were  sufficiently  numerous. 

But  follow  we  now  this  solitary  lad, 
who  was  at  this  time  living  a life  of 
uncontrolled  independence  in  cham- 
bers, from  these  scenes  of  daily  bustle 
and  vexation  to  his  humble  apartment 
in  N^ew  Inn,  or  Hatton  Court.  What 
see  we  there  ? He  rises  before  the  sun 
to  read  the  Bible  and  seek  on  his  knees 
that  spiritual  strength  which  may  carry 
him  scatheless  through  the  day ; he 
outwatches  the  night  in  tears  and  peni- 
tence for  his  daily  failings.  His  diary 
testifies  to  his  agonising  conscious- 
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ness  of  his  own  spiritual  deficiencies, 
and  his  earnest  striving  after  higher 
attainments  in  holiness.  That  his  life 
was  free  from  gross  sin  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  remark  ; but  his  private  jour- 
nals mark  his  rigid  watchfulness  over 
his  conduct  even  in  trifles,  and  his 
bitter  penitence  for  the  smallest  devi- 
ations from  the  strict  path  of  Christian 
vigilance — for  the  sharp  answer  in  the 
midst  of  a tumult  of  business,  the  lost 
or  misspent  hour,  the  wandering  of 
the  thoughts  in  prayer,  the  unchari- 
table wish,  or  the  coldness  of  the  heart. 
This  contrast  between  his  hurried 
business-life  and  his  solitary  private 
life  from  about  twenty  to  twenty- thre'e, 
between  the  life  of  the  admirable  at- 
torney’s clerk  and  that  of  the  bumble 
seeker  after  righteousness,  is  to  us 
most  interesting.  There  is  a Christian 
heroism  in  his  conduct  here  which  no- 
thing but  the  predominance  of  princi- 
ples the  loftiest  and  the  deepest  could 
have  maintained.  And  those  principles 
were  all-pervading.  His  letters  to  his 
parents,  to  his  brother  John,  to  his 
sisters,  his  private  journals,  his  written 
prayers  (one  at  p.  95  we  should  like 
to  have  quoted  if  we  had  had  space), 
all  tell  the  same  tale — one  which  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt,  or  to  construe 
otherwise  than  that  God  had  marked 
him  for  his  own. 

In  1809  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
which  very  materially  influenced  his 
after  life.  Mr.  Thomas  Bignold,  a 
young  man  of  Bickersteth’s  own  age, 
came  up  from  NTorwich  to  complete 
his  legal  studies  in  Mr.  Bleasdale’s 
office.  Mr.  Bleasdale  introduced  him 
to  Bickersteth,  of  whom  his  fellow- 
clerks  reported,  “ You  will  get  a great 
deal  out  of  him,  but  he  is  a terrible 
Methodist.”  The  accusation  was  not 
one  which  alarmed  Bignold,  who  was 
that  way  inclined  himself.  He  thought 
Bickersteth  “ Not  much  of  a gentle- 
man,” but  he  cultivated  his  acquaint- 
ance with  a view  to  advantage  in  his 
professional  studies,  and  after  a while 
invited  him  to  his  lodgings.  Bicker- 
steth turned  eagerly  to  his  new  friend’s 
book-case,  and  at  once  found  out  his 
man.  As  heart  answereth  to  heart  so 
do  books  to  books.  On  the  shelves  of 
his  well-to-do  young  friend  Bicker- 
steth found  the  very  books,  and  simi- 
lar books  to  those  which  he  had  been 
slowly  gathering  together,  not  unfrc'' 
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quently  cutting  off  a dinner  to  secure 
a book.  Such  an  acquaintance  soon 
ripened.  During  the  following  long 
vacation  Bickersteth  went  into  West- 
morland, which  he  generally  did  about 
every  second  year.  In  order  that  Big- 
nold  might  accompany  him,  Bickersteth 
took  Norwich  in  his  way,  and  there 
found  a sweetheart  in  his  friend’s  eldest 
sister.  At  the  end  of  his  articles,  that 
is  in  1811,  Mr.  Bleasdale  liberally  re- 
leased him  from  a promise  to  remain 
two  years  longer  in  his  office,  and  he 
went  to  Norwich,  married  on  9th  May, 
1812,  and  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  friend  Bignold. 

He  practised  as  a lawyer  in  Nor- 
wich from  1812  to  1815.  The  business 
with  which  he  was  connected  flourished, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  influential 
businesses  in  that  city.  But  there 
was  other  work  for  Bickersteth  to  do, 
and  he  was  ordained  to  that  other 
work  by  the  hands  of  Bishop  Bathurst 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1815.  The 
way  in  which  this  change  was  brought 
about  is  clearly  detailed  in  the  book 
before  us.  During  the  later  years  of 
Bickersteth’s  articles  and  residence  in 
London  he  had  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Budd  and  Mr. 
Pratt,  two  zealous  and  well-known 
clergymen.  Under  their  direction,  he 
had  entered  warmly  into  the  various 
societies  and  schemes  of  usefulness 
with  which  they  were  connected,  and 
especially  into  the  Spitalfields  Bene- 
volent Society,  established  by  Mr. 
Pratt,  and  of  which  Bickersteth  be- 
came secretary.  The  Bible  Society 
and  Missionary  Society  had  also,  and  of 
course,  engrossed  a considerable  share 
of  his  interest  and  zeal.  In  connection 
with  such  institutions  nothing  is  so 
valuable  as  discreet  lay  assistance,  and 
in  Bickersteth  the  clergy  with  whom 
he  came  into  co-operation  found  all 
that  could  be  desired  ; business  habits, 
sincere  piety,  and  ardent  zeal.  On  his 
removal  to  Norwich  he  entered  upon 
a similar  course.  A Bible  Society  had 
been  recently  established  there  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gurneys.  Bicker- 
steth not  only  supported  it  w^armly, 
but  entered  upon  his  career  as  an 
author,  by  publishing  a little  work  in 
connection  with  it.  “ Friend  Bicker- 
steth,” said  John  Joseph  Gurney,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Norwich  Society,  “ they 
have  got  new  bibles,  thee  must  tell 
Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  XXXVI. 


them  how  to  read  them.”  Bickersteth 
spoke  a few  simple  practical  sentences 
upon  the  subject.  “ Now,  friend,” 
added  Mr.  Gurney,  “ thee  must  put 
that  into  a little  book,  that  they  may 
have  it  to  read  again.”  Such  was  the 
origin  of  a book  which  has  been 
translated  into  many  of  the  languages 
of  Europe,  and  of  which  probably 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  have 
been  circulated. 

As  yet  there  was  no  Missionary 
Society  at  Norwich.  “There  shall  be 
one,”  said  Bickersteth,  “if  I stand 
alone  on  the  Castle  Hill  to  proclaim  it, 
and  my  wife  be  secretary.”  He  sounded 
the  trumpet  throughout  the  county, 
he  engaged  Mr.  Pratt  and  the  present 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  come  down  and 
help  iiim.  A noble  meeting  was  got 
up,  and  700/.  subscribed  on  the  spot. 
During  all  this  time  his  heart  was 
yearning  to  enter  the  Church.  He  had 
consulted  his  brother  John  upon  the 
subject  in  1810,  but  it  was  then  laid 
aside.  In  1815  “difficulties  arose  in 
carrying  on  business  on  the  principles 
which  he  and  his  partner  had  de- 
termined to  follow,  and  he  doubted 
whether  duty  would  not  compel  him 
to  leave  Norwich.”  He  opened  his 
mind  to  Mr.  Pratt,  who  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  quit  his  present 
profession,  seek  ordination  from  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  who,  there  was 
reason  to  hope,  would  dispense  with 
the  usual  university  course,  come  up 
to  London  to  assist  Mr.  Pratt  in  his 
ministry  and  in  the  work  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  which  he  wholly 
conducted,  reside  in  the  missionary 
house,  and  superintend  the  missionaries 
there  (i.  244-5.)  This  proposal  with 
some  modifications  was  carried  through. 
Bickersteth  was  ordained  on  the  10th 
December,  1815,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  a crowd  flocked  to 
St.  Gregory’s  at  Norwich  “to  hear 
the  lawyer  preach !” 

One  of  the  modifications  before  al- 
luded to  consisted  in  this.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Missionary  Society  was 
in  need  of  some  one  to  go  out  to 
Africa  as  authoritative  visitor  of  their 
stations  in  that  country.  His  duty 
would  be  to  investigate  on  the  spot  a 
variety  of  indicated  circumstances,  to 
determine  localities  for  stations,  to  hear 
complaints,  to  remedy  imperfections, 
and  generally  to  put  the  missionary 
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affairs  into  the  best  possible  condition, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  feelings  entertained  to- 
wards the  missionaries  by  the  native 
chiefs.  Bickersteth  sailed  on  this  im- 
portant duty  early  in  January,  1816, 
but  was  driven  into  Portsmouth  by 
stress  of  weather  and  remained  there 
for  three  weeks.  Sailing  again  on  the 
24th,  he  landed  at  Goree  on  the  22nd 
February  just  in  time  to  bury  the  chief 
medical  man  of  that  settlement.  Vi- 
siting Sierra  Leone  and  Rio  Pongas, 
he  remained  in  that  land  of  death  until 
the  7th  June,  when  he  sailed  for  Bar- 
bados on  his  return.  On  the  I7th 
August  he  landed  at  Dover.  These 
volumes  contain  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  his  mission,  but  we  have 
not  space  to  give  to  them. 

On  his  return  from  Africa  Bicker- 
steth entered  at  once  on  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Missionary  Society. 
He  resided  in  the  Mission  House, 
carried  on  the  correspondence  and  tra- 
velled throughout  the  country,  stirring 
up  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by 
speeches  at  public  meetings  and  ser- 
mons wherever  he  could  obtain  the 
use  of  a pulpit.  On  his  first  return 
his  personal  observations  in  Africa  were 
his  great  theme.  “ He  drew  vivid 
pictures  of  the  degradation  and  misery 
he  had  beheld,”  contrasting  them  with 
the  blessings  and  benefits  to  which  he 
had  returned,  and,  although  not  in  any 
sense  “a  finished  orator,”  being  de- 
fective in  action  and  unfavoured  in 
voice,  his  earnestness  and  evident  sin- 
cerity, his  practical  judgment  and  his 
“ ready  tact  in  bringing  forward  those 
topics  most  likely  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  conspired  to  make  him 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  mis- 
sionary advocates.”  This  course  of  life 
continued,  with  some  changes,  for  four- 
teen years — from  1 8 1 6 to  1 830 — during 
the  latter  part  of  which  he  added  to  his 
labours  for  the  Society  the  ministry  of 
Wheler  Street  Chapel,  now  St.  Mary’s 
Church  in  Spitalfields,  which  had  been 
formerly  served  by  Mr.  Pratt.  This 
last  duty  he  of  course  performed  very 
imperfectly,  on  account  of  his  frequent 
absences  from  home. 

In  1830  changes  in  the  Missionary 
Society  occasioned  his  resignation  of 
his  secretaryship,  and  in  a few  days 
afterwards  Abel  Smith,  esq.  offered 
him  the  rectory  of  Watton,  in  Hert- 
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fordshire,  which  had  been  lately  filled 
by  Dr.  Dealtry. 

Watton  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  village  rectories.  Situate  in  an  agree- 
able country,  it  has  an  agricultural 
population  of  between  -800  and  900  ; 
a pleasant  and  commodious  rectory  ; 
a friendly  and  benevolent  resident 
squire,  of  large  fortune,  and  ever 
ready  to  join  in  any  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  ; a competent  in- 
come, and  a healthy,  easily-accessible 
situation  — advantages  these  seldom 
combined.  There,  in  the  possession  of 
all  these  good  things,  Edward  Bicker- 
steth passed  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
He  remained  there  until  called  to  ren- 
der up  his  account  on  the  28th  Fe- 
bruary, 1850  ^ and  there  he  rests  from 
his  labours,  and  innumerable,  we  doubt 
not,  are  the  good  works  which  follow 
him. 

And  yet  we  should  not  discharge 
our  conscience  if  we  did  not  state  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Edward 
Bickersteth  was  a good  parish  clergy- 
man. That  he  was  a good  man  we 
rejoice  to  know  ; that  he  was  an  ho- 
noured and  valuable  servant  of  his 
Master  we  devoutly  believe ; but  we 
deem  it  transparently  clear  that  he 
erred  in  judgment  when  he  left  his 
flock  and  his  family  to  the  extent 
which  he  did,  and  went  over  the 
country  advocating  all  kinds  of  so- 
cieties, still  keeping  up  when  rector  of 
Watton  almost  the  same  wandering, 
exciting,  exhausting  way  of  life  which 
he  led  when  secretary  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society.  This  is  a theme  upon 
which  we  do  not  love  to  dwell.  Would 
that  it  had  not  lain  in  our  way  to 
make  the  remark ; but  in  our  judg- 
ment the  mistake  is  palpable,  and  it 
should  be  registered  against  a man 
whom  every  body  will  love  in  spite  of 
it,  in  order  that  worse  men  may  not 
justify  themselves  by  his  example. 

It  was  very  natural  that  he  should 
fall  into  this  error.  In  his  travels  all 
over  the  country  as  missionary  secre- 
tary he  had  formed  a very  extensive 
and  friendly  acquaintance  amongst  the 
clergy.  He  was  a discreet  man,  a 
safe  man,  a man  whose  judgment  was 
sure  to  be  sought,  and  as  he  went  from 
house  to  house,  from  rectory  to  vicar- 
age, he  was  consulted  right  and  left, 
very  much  in  preference  to  interested 
or  prejudiced  neighbours.  A course 
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like  this  reiterated  year  by  year,  or 
oftener,  and  the  acquaintance  kept  up 
by  correspondence  and  occasional  inter- 
views in  London,  and  by  the  rendering 
of  those  services  which  residents  in  the 
metropolis  can  render  to  inhabitants  in 
the  country,  and  kept  up  too  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  ; — what  was  the 
result  ? Edward  Bickersteth  had  be- 
come a power.  His  voice  weighed  with 
numbers,  his  example  influenced  that 
great  host  amongst  both  clergy  and  laity 
who  follow  a leader.  When  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  Wattonwhatwas  to  be  done? 
Was  this  influence  to  be  abandoned? 
We  are  told  that  Watton  and  the 
preservation  of  this  influence  were 
“ rival  duties.”  We  cannot  think  so. 
To  say  so  is  to  argue  that  the  power 
would  have  been  lost  if  Bickersteth’s 
zeal  had  not  consented  still  to  supply 
in  great  part  the  duty  he  had  re- 
linquished. The  argument  is  a faith- 
less one.  The  influence  might  have 
been  lost  to  Bickersteth ; but  if  the 
power  were  good,  and  it  was  God’s 
will  that  it  should  have  been  con- 
tinued, what  is  deemed  a loss  would 
have'been  merely  a transfer.  He  would 
have  provided  without  that  loss  to 
Watton  which  cried  aloud,  even  after 
the  new  rector’s  first  missionary  jour- 
ney. Too  often  was  he  sent  home  to 
his  parish,  after  these  journeys  and 
labours,  a mere  jaded,  worn-out  man, 
unable  to  give  due  attention  to  the  little 
flock  he  had  left  in  the  wilderness. 

It  was  at  Watton  that  Bickersteth 
did  most  of  his  literary  work.  There 
he  edited  the  Christian  Family  Li- 
brary, The  Christian  Psalmody  (of 
which  more  than  150,000  copies  have 
been  sent  forth  into  all  lands),  a Prac- 
tical Guide  to  the  Prophecies,  his 
Family  Prayers,  and  many  other 
books,  all  excellent,  and  extensively 
useful.  Such  of  them  as  were  books 
for  the  time,  books  which  supplied 
wants  and  combated  errors  which 
were  rife  at  the  moment,  will  soon 
disappear ; but  his  Psalms  and  Prayers 
will,  we  hope,  rejoice  Christian  hearts 
for  many  generations  yet  to  come. 
They  speak  of  his  own  sincerity  and 
zeal,  they  are  the  reflections  of  his 
warm-hearted  piety. 

Of  the  man  himself,  such  as  he  lived, 
the  book  before  us  contains  much  in- 
teresting information.  In  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  time  he  was  regular,  me- 


thodical, active,  and  energetic  in  a 
degree  which  can  scarcely  be  estimated 
by  ordinary  people.  His  house  was 
“ a little  hive  of  busy,  happy  workers.” 
He  was  a very  early  riser,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  most  popular  works  were 
composed  in  these  morning  hours  be- 
fore the  business  of  a laborious  day 
began.  He  enjoyed  a cold  bath  every 
morning,  summer  and  winter,  breaking 
the  ice  when  necessary.  Before  break- 
fast he  took  a quiet  walk,  which  was 
given  up  to  devotion  ; at  its  close  his 
family  joined  him,  one  by  one,  and, 
when  they  were  young,  it  was  his 
custom  to  hear  them  repeat,  at  this 
period  of  the  day,  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture set  them  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  Breakfast  was  always  a 
cheerful  meal.  The  letters  arrived. 
Conversation  embraced  every  topic  of 
the  day,  and  never  flagged.  It  was 
a time  of  great  interest  and  enjoyment 
to  the  whole  family,  and  Bickersteth’s 
principal  ordinary  opportunity  of  un- 
restricted intercourse  with  his  chil- 
dren. At  half-past  eight  there  was 
a family  morning  service.  A hymn 
was  sung,  accompanied  on  the  harp 
and  piano,  or  one  of  them.  Bicker- 
steth joined  heartily,  although  often 
not  musically.  “ Gifted  himself  neither 
with  a good  voice  nor  a very  correct 
ear,”  he  yet  took  great  delight  in  all 
family  or  congregational  singing.  Some 
of  his  expositions  of  Scripture,  as  de- 
livered in  these  family  services,  have 
been  published  under  the  title  of 
“ Family  Expositions.”  These  were 
taken  down  by  his  children.  They 
were  always  “ simple,  earnest,  homely, 
full  of  life  and  power.”  His  prayers 
were  devout  and  fervent.  In  them 
“ it  was  his  custom  to  introduce  the 
mention  of  each  passing  circumstance 
of  domestic  interest.  No  servant  left 
or  joined  the  family,  no  one  set  out 
on  a journey,  or  returned  from  it,  was 
laid  aside  with  sickness  or  recovered, 
without  a separate  petition  or  thanks- 
giving in  these  morning  devotions  of 
the  household.” 

Prayers  over,  then  followed  his  time 
of  study,  during  which  access  to 
him  was  a privilege  carefully  limited. 
In  this  he  owed  very  much,  as  he 
often  used  to  say,  to  his  beloved  wife, 
who  was  accustomed  to  stand  between 
him  and  all  interruption.  A quiet 
study  was  indispensable  to  him.  He 
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read  generally  with  a direct  purpose, 
and  with  great  rapidity.  On  his  desk 
was  fastened  a little  paper  of  the 
day’s  agenda^  and  it  was  generally  got 
through. 

About  an  hour  before  dinner  he 
summoned  his  family  for  a walk,  which, 
for  his  health’s  sake,  he  was  careful  to 
make  a real  relaxation,  and  not  a con^ 
tinuation  of  study  in  the  open  air. 
After  dinner  a few  minutes  were  given 
to  conversation,  and  then  a little  time 
in  the  study  to  close  up  the  day’s 
agenda  there.  About  four  he  went 
down  to  the  village,  visited  the  schools 
and  his  sick  parishioners,  and,  after  an 
early  tea,  passed  the  evening  (if  he  had 
no  curate)  in  giving  a cottage  or  school- 
room lecture,  or  leading  a prayer  meet- 
ing, or,  if  at  home,  in  study  or  compo- 
sition. He  must  have  written  with 
great  rapidity. 

In  recent  politics  and  legislation  in 
reference  to  ecclesiastical  questions, 
and  also  in  public  discussions  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  English 
Church  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  Bickersteth  took 
a prominent  part.  He  opposed  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  Maynooth  grant ; he  was 
a leader  in  the  Evangelical  alliance, 
and  a determined  opponent  to  Tracta- 
rianism  in  all  its  phases.  We  have 
exhausted  our  space,  and  cannot  give 
even  a line  to  his  mode  of  treating 
such  subjects.  Whoever  wishes  to 
consider  them  will  find  ample  expla- 
nations in  the  book  before  us,  but  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  forming  a 
proper  estimate  of  his  character  in  this 
view  of  it.  What  is  important  now  to 
be  known  about  him  these  interesting 
volumes  establish  conclusively; — that 
he  was  a pious,  humble  Christian,  an 


ardent  thirster  after  righteousness,  an 
affectionate  and  devoted  servant  of  his 
Lord. 

In  1841  he  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  paralysis  brought  on  by  over-  ex- 
ertion. It  was  a warning,  but  did  not 
act  as  such.  In  1846  he  was  thrown 
out  of  a gig,  and  the  wheel  of  a cart 
passed  over  him.  Besides  other  in- 
juries, he  suffered  a terrible  fracture 
of  one  of  his  legs.  Still  he  recovered, 
and  was  almost  as  active  as  ever. 
Early  in  1850  he  was  attacked  with 
congestion  of  the  brain.  It  advanced 
gradually  in  spite  of  medical  treat- 
ment, and,  on  the  28th  February,  he 
died  in  peace — the  peace  of  that  gospel 
which  had  ever  been  the  joy  of  his 
heart. 

We  began  with  praise  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Bickersteths  of  whom  Edward 
Bickersteth  was  one.  Several  of  them 
have  now  disappeared  from  amongst 
us,  and  those  who  remain  cannot  in 
the  course  of  nature  be  far  from  the 
confines  of  that  night  when  no  man 
can  work.  But  the  race  does  not  de- 
teriorate. The  history  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation  opens  well.  Edward 
Bickersteth  has  left  a son  in  whom 
we  see  more  than  his  father’s  talents 
improved  by  better  academical  train- 
ing; less  excitability,  and  yet  with 
more  imagination  ; equal  zeal  but  not 
impeded  in  its  display  by  any  such 
early  drawbacks  as  forced  that  of  the 
father  into  one  peculiar  channel ; if  it 
pleases  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
to  endue  him  with  the  same  ardent  love 
of  the  Redeemer  which  ever  lighted 
up  his  father’s  heart,  the  Church  may 
yet  owe  deeper  obligations  to  Edward 
Bickersteth  than  even  those  which  are 
enumerated  in  this  valuable  and  im- 
portant work. 


CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY  AND  LEGENDARY  ART. 


By  J.  G.  Waller. 

The  Symbols  or  the  Four  Evangelists. 


THE  history  of  the  Evangelistic 
Symbols,  although  so  intimately  con- 
nected in  its  origin  with  the  sub- 
ject last  treated  of,  in  fact  identical 
with  it,  has  nevertheless  a portion  so 
distinct  as  to  warrant  its  being  sepa- 


rated. During  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity,  when  the  dread  of  idola- 
try made  the  infant  community  re- 
ject all  direct  representation  as  hav- 
ing a dangerous  tendency,  signs  were 
adopted  which  might  faintly  shadow 
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forth  peculiar  Christian  doctrines,  until, 
as  we  have  before  shown,  such  was  the 
extravagance  of  their  use  that  the 
Church  forbad  them,  and  commended 
that  which  in  earlier  ages  they  had  so 
strenuously  condemned.  It  is  during 
this  period  that  we  meet  with  the 
evangelists  figured  as  springs  of  water 
issuing  from  a rock.  This  occurs  on 
a very  early  monument  representing 
the  figure  of  Christ  holding  a scroll  in 
his  left  hand,  the  other  up-raised  in 
the  act  of  speaking,  standing  upon  a 
rock,  the  mountain  of  paradise,  and  on 
his  right  side  the  lamb,  with  its  head 
surmounted  by  a cross  ; thus  we  have 
the  symbol  and  representation  toge- 
ther : from  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
four  springs  or  jets  of  water  are  issu- 
ing. The  various  expressions  that 
are  met  with  in  Scripture  allusive  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  such  as  the 
“ waters  of  life,”  the  “ fountains  of  liv- 
ing waters,”  would  at  once  be  sugges- 
tive of  an  interpretation  of  the  above- 
described  composition ; but  the  pas- 
sage from  St.  Paul’s  1 Corinthians, 
chap.  X.  verse  4,  “ They  did  all  drink 
the  same  spiritual  drink,  for  they  drank 
of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ,”  seems 
to  give  at  once  a key  to  the  subject, 
and  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  princi- 
ple of  endeavouring  to  convey  a spiri- 
tual idea  by  sensible  objects.  St. 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  N ola,  in  the  poetical 
description  of  the  church  which  he 
erected  and  adorned  with  paintings, 
describes  this  subject  in  the  following 
lines ; — 

Petram  superstat  ipse  Petra  ecclesiee, 

De  qua  sonori  quatuor  fontes  meant, 

Evangelistse,  viva  Christi  flumina. 

Ep.  xxxii. 

Thus  this  subject,  representing  Christ 
teaching  his  apostles,  figures  him  as 
the  rock  from  which  issue  the  springs 
of  “ living  waters,”  i.e.  his  doctrines, 
flowing  throughout  the  earth.  Du- 
randus,  in  his  Rationale,  enlarges  still 
further  upon  the  idea.  He  says,  “ The 
river  which  issues  from  Paradise,  from 
the  place  of  delight,  waters  all  the  face 
of  the  earth.  This  river  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  which  signify  the  four 
modes  of  interpreting  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Thus  Holy  Scripture  is  well 


compared  everywhere  to  a river,  for 
by  its  depth  the  Scripture  is  like 
puteus  aquarum  viventium,  ‘ a well  of 
living  waters.’  ” The  introduction  of 
the  tour  mystic  animals  occurs  in  some 
instances  in  combination  with  the 
earlier  symbol  of  “ the  springs,”  and 
according  to  the  poet  Florus  the  apsis 
of  the  Church  of  St.  John  at  Lyons 
was  decorated  with  the  four  mystic 
animals  and  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise. 
There  is  a direct  analogy  between  this 
representation  and  an  Indian  myth. 
“ On  the  mountain  of  Merou  lies  the 
concealed  power  of  God.  On  this  moun- 
tain dwell  four  powerful  animals,  from 
whose  mouths  escape  great  rivers. 
These  animals  are  the  horse,  the  camel, 
the  stag,  and  the  ox.”* 

The  received  symbols,  however,  of 
the  Evangelists  were  soon  determined, 
and  their  analogy  and  connection  with 
the  mystic  combinations  of  Ezekiel’s 
vision  acknowledged  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  passage  of  Scripture  which 
has  particular  reference  to  the  origin 
of  the  symbols,  as  applied  to  the 
Evangelists,  is  that  given  in  the  book 
of  the  Revelations,  chap.  iv.  verse  6, 
which  describes  the  four  beasts  in  the 
presence  of  the  throne,  thus  : — 

“ And  before  the  throne  there  was  a 
sea  of  glass  like  unto  a crj'stal ; and  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  and  I’ound  about  the 
throne,  were  four  beasts  full  of  eyes  before 
and  behind.  And  the  first  beast  was  like 
a lion,  and  the  second  beast  was  like  a 
calf,  and  the  third  beast  had  a face  as  a 
man,  and  the  fourth  beast  was  like  a flying 
eagle.  And  the  four  beasts  had  each  of 
them  six  wings  about  him,  and  they  were 
full  of  eyes  within, 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
ascription  of  six  wings  to  these  mys- 
terious forms  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  received  type  that  Christian  art 
has  handed  down  to  us,  nor  do  I re- 
member, amongst  all  the  variations,  to 
have  seen  an  example  which  directly 
illustrates  this  text  in  that  particu- 
lar, notwithstanding  the  numerous  in- 
stances that  are  extant  of  the  en- 
throned Deity  and  the  attendant  mys- 
tic symbols.  It  seems  indeed  probable 
that,  although  texts  and  passages  of 
Scripture  gave  origin  to  many  conven- 
tions, yet  that  there  were  others  that 


* Ci'euzer,  Relig.  de  I’Antiquite,  trad.  Guigniaut,  tom.  i.  p.  342. 
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arose  from  different  sources,  and  must 
without  doubt  be  looked  for  in  the 
practice  of  art  at  the  time  when  the 
conventions  had  their  rise.  The  winged 
bull  and  lion  of  the  Nineveh  collec- 
tion offer  the  most  direct  analogy  that 
we  possess  of  ancient  remains  with 
the  mystic  symbols ; these  are  in  prin- 
ciple precisely  the  same,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  human  head,  which  is 
adopted  in  both,  but  they  have  each 
one  pair  of  wings  displayed  in  the  act 
of  motion.  Many  other  ancient  sym- 
bolic combinations,  such  as  the  sphinx, 
and  the  harpy,  are  winged,  and  might 
have  afforded  a hint  to  the  early 
Christian  artist  who  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible adapted  the  pagan  ideas  in  the 
application  of  art  to  the  new  religion. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  the  pas- 
sage from  Revelations  and  the  Vision 
of  Ezekiel  have  both  been  considered, 
from  the  earliest  times,  as  the  autho- 
rities for  the  symbolic  representations 
of  the  Evangelists,  notwithstanding  the 
very  obvious  variations  from  both  these 
texts. 

The  received  type  under  which  the 
symbols  appear,  even  from  the  earliest 
age,  may  be  described  in  a few  words  : 
St.  Matthew  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  an  angel,  holding  either  a 
scroll  or  a book  of  the  Gospel ; St. 
John  by  the  eagle;  St.  Mark  by  a 
winged  lion  ; and  St.  Luke  by  a winged 
ox  or  bull.  All  have  the  scroll  or 
book  of  the  Gospel,  like  the  emblem 
of  St.  Matthew.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  a general  consent  was  at 
all  times  given  to  this  appropriation 
of  the  mystic  animals ; the  early  writers 
are,  many  of  them,  far  from  being  in 
accord  upon  this  point,  and  examples  in 
art  of  a later  date  may  be  found  where 
there  is  an  equal  want  of  consent  with 
acknowledged  conventions.  St.  Irse- 
neus  gives  the  angel  to  St.  Matthew, 
the  eagle  to  St.  Mark,  the  ox  to  St. 
Luke,  and  the  lion  to  St.  John.*  St. 
Augustine  gives  the  lion  to  St.  Mat- 
thew, the  angel  to  St.  Mark,  the  ox  to 
St.  Luke,  and  the  eagle  to  St.  John.l 
St.  Jerome  gives  them  according  to 
the  types  since  universally  received  ; 
so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  ox  to 
St.  Luke  is  the  only  one  that  has  had 
no  variation.  Even  this  emblem  in 


the  works  of  a Flemish  painter  at 
Antwerp,  Gerard  Seghers,  is  given  to 
St.  Matthew  ; but  an  artist  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  not  of  much 
authority,  and  it  may  therefore  be  con- 
cluded that  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome 
has  been  generally  followed  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  symbols  of 
the  evangelists  have,  like  many  other 
figures  of  Christian  Iconography,  ex- 
hibited marked  changes  or  variations 
in  their  types,  so  as  to  indicate  a par- 
ticular period,  for  nearly  all  are  to  be 
found  in  the  earlier  ages.  Among  tlie 
mosaics  in  some  of  the  early  Christian 
churches,  as  in  that  of  St.  Yitalis  at 
Ravenna,  of  the  sixth  century,  we  have 
the  figures  of  the  evangelists  with  their 
symbols  distinct,  but  associated  with 
them,  in  this  case  having  no  nimbus  ; 
and  in  the  apse  of  the  oratory  of  St. 
Venantius,  which  is  annexed  to  the 
baptistry  of  Constantine  at  Rome,  they 
are  under  the  usual  type,  as  followed 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  artist  attended 
to  any  particular  rule  with  regard  to 
giving  wings  to  the  mystic  animals 
when  they  are  associated  with  the 
figures  of  the  evangelists  themselves, 
as  they  are  found  both  with  and  with- 
out ; but  towards  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  the  wings  are  very  fre- 
quently suppressed,  and  the  symbols, 
losing  altogether  their  mystic  charac- 
ter, became  mere  emblems,  the  origin 
of  which  was  probably  unknown  to 
those  who  used  them. 

The  types  under  which  the  symbols 
appear  may  be  reduced  to  two ; one 
in  which  the  animals  are  represented 
under  their  mystic  form  according  to 
their  primary  derivation  ; and  the 
other  in  which  the  heads  only  are 
adapted  to  a human  figure,  as  it  were 
combining  the  human  form  of  the 
evangelists  with  their  mystic  emblems. 
The  latter  are  not  common,  and  do 
not  at  any  time  appear  to  have  been 
popular.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  be- 
long to  any  particular  age.  Exam- 
ples are  found  in  periods  widely 
apart  from  each  other.  One  of  the 
earliest  examples  I have  met  with  of 
the  symbols  represented  under  the 
human  form,  but  with  the  heads  of  the 


* Adver.  Hseres.,  iii.  1. 
f De  Consensu  Evangelior.,  lib.  1,  c,  6. 
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mystic  animals,  occurs  in  a Latin 
Bible  of  the  tenth  century,  preserved 
at  Salzburg  here  they  are  represented 
as  standing  draped,  in  a similar  man- 
ner to  the  figures  of  apostles,  and 
holding  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  their 
hands.  A treatment  precisely  similar 
is  observed  in  therichly-worked  silver- 
gilt  binding  of  the  Liber  Aureus,  the 
celebrated  book  of  the  Gospels  pre- 
served in  the  library  at  Treves,  the 
workmanship  of  which  is  late  in  the 
fifteenth  century  ; the  four  figures  of 
the  evangelists  are  represented  by  so 
many  silver  statues,  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  height,  each  having  the 
heads  of  the  mystic  animals.  One  of 
the  MS.  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  in- 
teresting collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  exhibited  another  instance  of 
this  type  of  representation,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  was  referred  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  figures  in  these  cases 
are  either  winged  as  angels,  or  without 
wings  as  men  only. 

The  class  of  subjects  in  which  the 
symbols  are  most  frequently  found 
are  those  in  which  the  figure  of  the 
Almighty  appears  surrounded  by  an 
aureole  of  glory,  or  in  representations 
of  the  Trinity,  such  as  that  by  the 
brothers  Thomas  and  Barnabas  de 
Mutina,  or  Modena,  about  the  four- 
teenth century  ;j*  it  is  usual  in  these 
instances,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Christ 
coming  to  judgment,  painted  on  the 
apses  of  early  churches,  to  place  the 
symbols  of  the  evangelists  in  the  four 
angles  or  corners.  In  the  case  above 
referred  to  of  the  Trinity,  in  which 
God  the  Father  is  represented  with  the 
figure  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  within 
an  acutely  pointed  aureole,  the  four 
symbols  are  placed  in  the  manner 
above  noticed,  the  two  lower  ones, 
consisting  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark, 
being  as  it  were  kneeling  upon  the 
ground,  whilst  the  two  others  are 
above  in  the  air.  These  examples 
are  of  the  mixed  type,  such  as  we 
are  now  treating  of,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  symbolic  head,  and 
have  no  wings.  The  example  of  which 
a cut  is  here  given  must  be  considered 
to  belong  to  this  class.  Although  its 
extreme  rudeness  of  execution  makes 
its  appropriation  a matter  of  doubt,  its 


* Engraved  in  Agincourt,  Hist,  de  TArt, 
f Vid.  Agincourt  ut  supra. 
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early  date  and  peculiarities  of  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  the  country  to  which 
it  owes  its  origin,  all  render  it  an 
interesting  example  for  consideration. 
It  is  taken  out  of  a IMS.  of  an  anony- 
mous commentary  on  the  Apocalypse, 
in  the  British  Museum  (Addit.  MS. 
11,695),  which  is  of  Spanish  execution, 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  shews  in 
many  portions  its  affinity  with  Arab 
design,  at  least  in  architecture,  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  horse- 
shoe arch.  The  above  instance  is 
taken  from  that  subject  given  in  the 
Book  of  Revelations  describing  the 
four  beasts  around  the  Lamb,  a text 
it  may  be  noted  which  forms  one  of 
the  authorities  for  the  frequent  ar- 
rangements of  the  symbols  with  the 
enthroned  figure  of  Christ,  or  the 
Lamb,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
In  this  example  we  have  a winged 
form  with  human  hands,  holding  a 
book  of  the  Gospels,  and  having  the 
head  of  an  ox  as  the  symbol  of 
St.  Luke ; the  figure  is  more  studded 
with  eyes  than  any  other  instance  I 
have  met  with,  they  literally  cover  it : 
but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point 
is,  that  the  wheels  are  adopted  from  the 
passage  in  Ezekiel,  thus  directly  con- 
necting the  two  texts  with  each  other. 
In  fact  it  is  a convention  differing  from 
those  ordinarily  observed,  and,  although 
partaking  of  the  descriptions  in  both 
passages  of  Scripture,  not  really  fol- 
lowing either : the  text  of  the  Apo- 
calypsegiving the  four  beasts  six  wings, 
here  there  are  but  two  to  each  figure, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  wheels 
but  in  the  description  by  the  prophet. 
It  is  curious  to  note  this  in  an  in- 
stance of  so  rude  and  uninformed  a 
character,  because  it  proves  that  a law 
governed  even  the  unskilful  hand  that 
traced  these  rude  illuminations. 
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The  received  symbolic  type  of  the 
evangelists,  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence in  archasological  remains,  seems 
to  have  been  perfected  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  before  which 
period  there  are  variations  occasionally 
observed,  such  as  we  have  above  de- 
scribed ; and  there  is  nothing  much  to 
note  in  the  numerous  examples,  except- 
ing such  trifling  matters  of  detail  as 
arise  from  the  various  degrees  of  skill 
possessed  by  the  artists.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  periods  referred  to,  there  will 
occasionally  be  found  some  curious 
applications  of  the  symbol,  where  it 
actually  becomes  a real  companion  and 
assistant  of  the  saint,  and  this  may  be 
especially  observed  in  the  eagle  of  St. 
John,  of  which  many  examples  are 
extant,  holding  an  ink-horn  in  its  beak 
when  it  accompanies  the  figure  of  the 
saint  in  the  act  of  writing  the  Gospel. 
An  excellent  instance  appears  in  the 
celebrated  benedictional  of  St.  Ethel- 
wold,  and  in  this  even  the  symbolic 
and  sacred  character  is  also  preserved 
by  the  addition  of  the  nimbus.  At  a 
later  period — the  sixteenth  century — 
the  symbol  becomes  a mere  distinctive 
emblem,  and  loses  all  its  mystic  cha- 
racter when  associated  with  the  figures 
of  the  evangelists.  There  is  one  point 
in  connection  with  the  symbols  worthy 
of  a passing  notice — the  Gospels  with 
which  they  are  all  distinguished  are 
sometimes  represented  as  books,  some- 
times as  scrolls ; the  latter  are  es- 
pecially used  in  architectural  decora- 
tions, on  tombs  and  monumental 
brasses  ; the  book  is  generally  found  in 
the  earliest  examples  in  manuscript 
illuminations,  and  particularly  in  those 
of  Byzantine  origin.  The  book  was 
indeed  sometimes  altered  in  its  cha- 
racter to  suit  the  custom  of  a par- 
ticular locality,  as  the  example  here 
given  will  illustrate.  The  drawing, 
here  engraved,  is  taken  from  a carving 
made  out  of  a species  of  cane,  and  is 
curious  for  its  history  no  less  than  for 
its  design.  It  was  brought  from  China 
during  the  last  war,  being  taken  from 
a joss-house  at  Ching  Kaing  Foo,  on 
the  river  Yaing  ste  Kaing,  seventy 
miles  below  Nankin,  and  so  strenuously 
defended,  that  it  was  wrested  out  of 
the  hands  of  its  possessor  by  an  English 
soldier."^  It  will  be  at  once  perceived 


that  it  is  the  symbol  of  St.  John,  and 
is  very  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
its  composition  and  the  absence  of 
convention ; it  is  richly  gilded,  and  from 
a perforation  at  the  bottom  seems  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  fixed  on  the  end 
of  a staff.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  is  that  which  illustrates  the 
point  in  discussion ; here  the  Book  of 
the  Gospels  is  represented  as  a bundle 
of  oblong  leaves,  tied  together  by  a 
ribbon  or  cord  about  the  centre,  pre- 
cisely as  at  this  day  manuscripts  of  the 
people  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and 
those  of  Birmah,  Siam,  and  Ceylon, 
are  accustomed  to  be  arranged.  These 
are  composed  of  various  materials, 
sometimes  of  metal,  sometimes  of  thin 
leaves  of  wood,  and  enclosed  within 
two  pieces  which  form  the 
covers,  oftentimes  of  ivory 
very  highly  decorated  and 
richly  carved.  An  interest- 
ing collection  of  these  hoohs 
is  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  One,  a MS. 
in  the  Pali  character,  has 
been  selected  for  illustration, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  so 
analogous  to  that  in  the  beak 
of  the  eagle  engraved,  as 
to  completely  identify  the 
intention  of  the  carver,  and 
also  to  fix  the  work  to  an 
artist  of  either  Cochin  China, 
or  of  some  other  people  bor- 
dering on  the  Indian  archi- 


6 


* It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  W.  Jordain  de  Gatwick,  esq. 
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pelago.  Oil  a careful  examination  of 
the  workmanship,  one  cannot  assign  to 
it  a date  earlier  than  the  first  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century ; it  is  just  pos- 
sible it  might  be  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth.  To  account  for  its  position, 
one  can  only  suppose  that  it  was  ex- 
ecuted under  the  direction  of  some  of 
the  Christian  missionaries,  perhaps  of 
the  Jesuits,  for  it  may  be  as  late  as 
their  time.  That  it  should  afterwards 
be  preserved,  and  perhaps  be  venerated 
in  a Chinese  temple,  is  exceedingly 
curious,  but  not  without  explanation  ; 
the  emblem  might  easily  recall  to  the 
memory  of  a Buddhist  worshipper  the 
form  of  Garuda,  an  eagle-headed  form 
attendant  upon  Vishnu ; the  eagle  as 
a symbol,  indeed,  was  so  numerously 
applied  in  many  oriental  systems,  that 
it  would  be  more  a matter  of  wonder 
that  it  should  not  have  been  con- 
founded than  otherwise. 

Of  the  symbolism  of  these  emblems 
much  has  been  written,  but  so  much 


that  is  evidently  the  mere  speculation 
of  the  wi-iters  that  1 shall  touch  but 
little  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and 
confine  myself  to  the  earliest  indica- 
tions of  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
them  a recondite  signification.  St. 
Isidore  of  Seville  in  his  allegories 
drawn  from  Scripture  thus  endeavours 
to  explain  them : 

“ Matthseus  enim  eundera  redemptorem 
nostrum  natum  et  passum  annuncians,  in 
similitudinem  hominis  comparat. 

‘‘  Marcus,  a solitudine  exorsus,  leonis 
figuram  induit,  et  Christi  I’egnum  invictum 
potentiamque  proclamat. 

“ Lucas  quoque,  per  viiuli  niysticum 
vultura,  Christum  pro  nobis  prsedicat  im- 
molatum. 

“ Johannes  autem  per  tiguram  aqiiilcc 
euudem  domiuum  post  resurrectionem  car- 
nis  demonstrat  evolasse  in  coelum.” 

The  following  Latin  lines,  often 
found  in  illuminated  gospels,  contain 
the  same  ideas  in  a briefer  form : 


Quatuor  hasc  Deum  signant  animalia  Christum  ; 
Est  homo  nascendo,  vitulus(\\xQ  sacer  moriendo, 
Et  Ico  surgendo,  coelos  a^wf/cque  petendo. 

Nec  minus  hos  scribas  animalia  et  ipsa  figurant. 


The  reason  given  by  the  symbolists 
for  the  adaptation  of  the  attributes  to 
each  of  the  evangelists  is  in  substance 
as  follows  : Saint  Matthew  develops 
the  generation  of  the  Saviour  as  an- 
nounced by  the  prophets,  and  has  the 
man  for  his  emblem,  as  treating  of  the 
mysteries  of  Christ’s  humanity.  St. 
Mark,  demonstrating  the  power  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  his  triumph  over 
death  and  the  grave,  has  the  lion  as- 
signed to  him,  as  an  emblem  of  royalty 
and  power.  St.  Luke  represents  the 
Messiah  as  the  Saviour,  the  victim  of 
expiatory  sacrifice,  and  thus  the  ox  is 
assigned  to  him  as  the  type  of  the  Ju- 
daical  sacrifices,  and  by  analogy  of  the 
Redeemer.  St.  John,  the  historian  of 
the  divinity  of  the  word,  from  the 
mysterious  grandeur  of  his  subject, 
is  distinguished  by  the  eagle ^ a bird 
whose  flight  is  among  the  clouds,  and 
whose  daring  eye  can  look  upon  the 
sun.  This  is  the  main  principle  of 
thought  upon  this  subject,  which  has 
been  variously  enlarged  upon  by  the 


ritualists.  All  these  emblems  are  con- 
sidered by  them  as  emblems  also  of  the 
Saviour ; thus  St.  Bruno  d’Asti  says  : 

“ The  four  forms  specify  our  Redeemer; 
he  is  represented  by  man  because  Christ 
is  true  man,  made  in  human  resemblance, 
and  human  nature  is  in  him.  He  is 
figured  by  the  ox  because  he  is  the  true 
victim  immolated  upon  the  cross  for  us, 
as  the  ox  figuratively  was  of  old  by  the 
High  Priest.  Jesus  Christ  has  also  his 
emblem  in  the  lion,  because  he  arose  on 
the  third  day,  his  body  retaking  life  by 
his  own  will,  as  the  lion  springs  up  again 
at  the  paternal  roaring.  Lastly,  he  is 
like  the  eagle,  in  his  ascension  to  the 
height  of  heaven.”  * 

These  instances  will  suffice  as  ex- 
amples of  the  manner  of  treating  and 
considering  this  subject  by  those  who 
have  entered  into  an  examination  of 
the  symbolism  of  the  mystic  animals. 
A few  words  now  upon  the  mode  of 
arrangement,  and  we  shall  close  our 
article.  Those  writers  who  see  a 
mystic  meaning  in  every  thing  pre- 
tend that  the  different  order  of  placing 
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the  animals  has  its  intention,  but  this 
view  must  be  given  np  by  all  who 
have  with  unprejudiced  minds  exa- 
mined into  facts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  an  absolute  arrangement  of 
the  symbols  one  above  another,  if  the 
texts  from  which  the  authority  for 
them  is  derived  should  decide  the 
question  ; nevertheless,  a certain  cus- 
tom did  take  place,  and  became  a 
pretty  general  convention.  According 
then  to  the  received  custom,  the  sym- 
bols were  arranged  in  the  following 
order : the  angel,  St.  Matthevv^ ; the 
eagle,  St.John;  the  lion,  St.  Mark; 
the  ox,  St.  Luke.  The  reason  for  this 
arrangement  given  by  M.  Didron  is 
the  most  natural,  even  if  it  appears 
somewhat  fanciful.  According  to  this 
idea,  man  or  the  angel  takes  the  pre- 
cedence according  to  his  higher  nature ; 
the  eagle  next,  as  soaring  above  the 
clouds,  suggestive  of  lofty  inspira- 
tion ; the  lion  for  the  nobility  and 
royalty  of  which  he  was  considered 
the  type,  among  beasts  ; lastl}’’,  the  ox. 


because  it  has  a nature  more  gross  and 
heavy. 

The  sacred  texts  put  the  forms  in 
order  thus : the  man,  lion,  ox,  eagle, 
that  of  Ezekiel ; lion,  ox,  man,  eagle, 
that  of  the  Revelations.  The  tetra- 
morph  of  the  Byzantine  church  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fii’st  arrangement ; 
but  in  the  Western  church,  previous 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  they  are 
found  thus  : man,  lion,  ox,  eagle. 
These  variations  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  could  be  no  absolute  rule  at 
all  on  the  matter,  and  that  custom 
alone,  originating  most  probably  with- 
out any  express  intention,  gradually 
gave  a law  of  which  the  originators 
themselves  were  unaware;  and,  although 
the  law  or  rule  above  v/as  pretty  ge- 
nerally followed,  yet  there  might  be 
found  a sufficient  number  of  variations 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  considered  of 
the  least  importance.  Thus  the  sym- 
bolism which  subsequent  writers  pre- 
tend to  find,  wants  one  of  the  first 
necessary  conditions  for  its  support, 
viz.  universalitv. 


UlsTUBLiSHED  LETTER  OF  GIBBON  THE  HISTORIAN. 


ROBERTSON,  the  historian,  who 
held  the  office  of  Historiographer  to 
the  King  for  Scotland,  died  on  the 
lith  June,  1793,  after  an  illness  in 
which  he  had  lingered  for  many  months. 
On  his  decease.  Dr.  Gillies,  a friend 
of  Robertson’s,  and  best  known  as 
an  author  by  his  History  of  Greece 
(2  vols.  4to.  1786),  was  a candidate 
for  the  vacant  office,  which  was  a 
sinecure  with  a salary  of  200/.  per 
annum.  It  would  seem  that  at  this 
time  malice  set  afloat  some  rumour 
which  impugned  the  loyalty  of  Gillies, 
or  charged  him  with  sympathy  for  the 
French  revolutionists.  Such  a rumour 


was  of  course  peculiarly  likely  at  that 
time  to  be  prejudicial  to  his  aspirations 
after  any  office  under  the  Crown.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  rumour  does  not 
appear,  but  if  it  is  alluded  to  in  the 
letter  from  Stockdale,  the  bookseller, 
which  we  print  belong'^  the  accusation 
Vv^as  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
hlarseiiloise  Hymn.  To  rebut  such 
an  accusation  Gillies  secured  the  all- 
powerful  patronage  of  Dundas,  and 
applied  to  his  friends  for  certificates 
of  loyalty.  Amongst  others  he  wrote 
to  Gibbon,  to  whom  he  had  been  made 
known  some  years  before  by  Robert- 
son.f  The  following  was  Gibbon’s 


“ Sir,-— Sir  Joseph  Andrews  has  just  been  with  me  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Gillies  to 
repeat  what  he  had  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  town  respecting  the  Marsaeillois. 
He  recollects  mentioning  the  circumstance  in  my  shop  on  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Chiswell 
and  Dr.  Gillies  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  and  which  made  some  noise  at 
the  time.  Thus  much  I think  it  requisite  to  state  in  justice  to  Dr.  Gillies.— I am, 
Sir,  your  much  obliged  and  very  humble  servt. 

“ Piccadilly^  20//^  June,  1793.”  “ John  Stockdale. 

Address  of  this  letter  torn  off. 

•f  “Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  sincere  compliments  to  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
and,  if  he  should  be  still  with  you,  to  Dr.  Gillies,  for  whose  acquaintance  I esteem 
myself  much  indebted  to  you.”— -Gibbon  to  Robertson.— Stewart’s  Life  of  Robertson, 

p.  268. 
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answer,  and  will  be  found  to  be  equally 
kind  and  characteristic.  It  is  dated, 
it  will  be  observed,  from  Sliefiield 
Place,  the  seat  of  his  friend  Lord 
Sheffield,  with  whom  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  Lausanne  to  condole  on  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  Gibbon  himself  died 
on  the  16th  January  following. 

The  aversion  of  the  liistorian  to 
Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church 
did  not  in  any  degree  predispose  him 
to  tolerate  the  excesses  of  French 
sans-cullotism.  His  kindness  and  gen- 
tlemanly taste,  as  well  as  the  bent  and 
genius  of  his  liistorical  studies,  alike 
revolted  against  the  tyrannous  bar- 
barities of  a wild  democracy  which 
seemed  deluging  the  Avorld  Avith  blood. 

“ Dear  SiRj—It  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  contribute  my  assistance  to- 
wards removing  any  of  the  obstacles  that 
may  impede  your  fair  and  legitimate  claim 
to  the  title  or  office  of  historiographer  of 
your  native  country.  But,  except  tlm 
present  chancelioi*,  1 have  scarcely  any 
acquaintance  AAoth  any  of  tlie  ministei's, 
and  since  Mr.  Dundas  is  well  disposed  in 
your  favour  you  cannot  stand  in  need  of 
any  other  patronage. 

“ Were  I called  upon  to  testify  my  sense 
of  your  literary  merit  the  testimony  would 
be  as  agreable  to  myself  as  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  you.  But  my  absence  from 
England  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution  has  deprived  me  of  all 
means  of  knowing  the  political  opinions 


on  that  subject  which  you  really  entertain, 
or  those  Avhich  may  have  been  falsely  im- 
puted to  you.  My  own  contempt  for  the 
Avild  and  mischievous  S5'stem  of  democracy 
will  not  suffer  me  to  believe,  without 
positive  proof,  that  it  can  be  adopted  by 
any  man  of  a sound  understanding  and 
historical  experience.  I acquiesce  with 
implicit  conlidence  in  your  clisaA'owal  of 
those  sentiments,  and  I am  persuaded 
that  the  same  disavowal  will  produce  a 
similar  effect  on  all  those  persons  who  are 
acquainted  with  your  character. — I am, 
Avith  true  regard,  dear  Sir,  most  faithfully 
yours, 

‘‘E,  Giebox. 

‘‘  Sheffield  Place,  June  2^th,  1793.” 

The  address  of  the  letter  has  been 
tom  off. 

Gillies  obtained  the  desired  office, 
and  held  it  for  the  long  period  of 
forty-three  years.  His  subsequent 
publications  gave  no  indication  of  any 
desire  to  prove  himself  a AAmrthy  suc- 
cessor to  llobcrtson ; but  lie  Avas  an 
amiable  man  A\dio  ILed  much  respected, 
and  Avas  never,  avc  believe,  again  sus- 
pected of  Jacobinism.  He  died  at  Clap- 
ham  at  tlie  age  of  93,  on  the  Idtii  Feb- 
ruary, 183G.  See  a memoir  of  him  in 
our  Obituary  for  April  1836,  p.  436. 

Gibbon’s  letter,  as  Avell  as  that  of 
Stockdalc,  are  iioav  both  among  the 
autograph  collections  of  Robert  Cole, 
esq.  "F.S.A.  to  Avhose  kindness  we  are 
indebted  for  copies. 


PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND. 
{With  two  Plates.) 


IN  our  former  article  upon  this  sub- 
ject* Ave  showed  that  the  narrator  of 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Sir  Richard  Guylford 
i.s,  in  his  descriptive  portions,  a mere 
copyist;  and,  having  traced  some  of 
his  passages  to  the  Avork  of  Bernhard 
de  Breydenbach,  Ave  expressed  our 
opinion  that  he  had  translated  directly 
from  some  Latin  abridgement  of  that 
Avork.  This  conclusion  Avill  be  alloAvcd 
to  be  the  more  probable  if  avc  look 
further  into  the  history  of  that  book, 
and  observe  into  hoAv  many  editions  it 
quickly  passed.  In  so  doing  Ave  shall 


touch  upon  a chapter  of  bibliography 
Avhich  is  not  devoid  of  interest. 

Breydenbach  is  tlie  leader  of  our 
modern  race  of  travellers  Avho  make 
their  observations  with  a vicAv  to  paper 
and  print.  There  had  been  many 
during  former  ages  Avho  Avrote  the  nar- 
ratives of  their  long  and  painful  travels, 
and  wdiose  narratives  have  from  time 
to  time — some  at  an  early  and  some  at 
a recent  date — found  their  Avay  to  the 
press ; but  Breydenbach  undertook 
his  pilgrimage  Avith  that  object  in  vieiv, 
and  he  accomplished  his  undertaking 


* June  Magazine,  p,  627i 
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in  a style  highly  creditable  to  his  per- 
severance and  his  liberality.  He  took 
with  him  a clever  artist,  who  made 
views  of  the  most  remarkable  places 
visited,  and  portraits  of  the  various  in- 
habitants of  Palestine,  which,  trans- 
ferred to  wooden  blocks,  are  printed 
in  the  book.  They  have  considerable 
artistic  merit  and  apparent  accuracy, 
and  form  highly  interesting  memorials 
of  the  aspect  presented  by  various  im- 
portant places  nearly  four  centuries 
ago.'’’'' 

These  cuts  are  vastly  superior  to 
the  monstrosities  which  contribute  to 
render  the  pages  ofMandeville  merely 
amusing  or  absurd.  Sir  John  Man- 
deville  composed  his  travels  about  the 
year  1355 ; they  •svere  not  printed 
until  1480,  a few  years  before  the  first 
appearance  of  Breydenbacli. 

Breydenbach’s  book  was  printed  at 
Mentz  under  the  care  of  the  artist 
Erhard  Bewich ; who  as  it  seems  en- 
graved the  wood-blocks  from  his  own 
drawings.  Editions  both  in  Latin  and 
German  were  in  progress  at  the  same 
time.  The  former  was  finished  on  the 
15th  Feb.  1486,  and  the  latter  on  the 
20th  June  in  the  same  year — unless  we 
ought  to  reckon  for  the  year  com- 
mencing in  March,  in  which  case  the 
Latin  would  be  the  later  edition,  in 
1486-7.  Its  title  is 

Bernhardi  de  Breydenbacli  opus  trails- 
marinse  peregrinationis  ad  venerandum  et 
gloriosuni  sepulchrum  dominicum  in  Jhe- 
rusalem.” 

There  is  a copy  of  the  German  in 
the  British  Museum  which  belonged 
to  King  Henry  VH.  but  it  wants  all 
the  folding  plates. 

Of  the  Latin  some  copies  were  printed 
on  vellum.  Three  such  copies  have 
become  known  to  bibliographers  ; one 
of  them  is  in  the  national  library  at 
Paris  and  two  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  one  in  the  King’s  Library, 
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and  the  other  in  the  Grenville  collec- 
tion. The  former  belonged  to  James 
"West,  esq.  Pres.  B.  S.  and  was  pur- 
chased at  his  sale  by  Mr.  Nicol  for  the 
library  of  King  George  the  Third  for 
15?.  155.  It  contains  the  following 
memorandum  in  Mr.  West’s  writing : 

‘‘  J.  West. 

This  most  rare  book  of  the  Travels 
of  the  Religious  to  the  Holy  Land  printed 
on  vellum  contains  the  oldest  views  en- 
graved that  I have  ever  seen ; they  seem 
to  have  been  taken  upon  the  spot.  The 
book  was  printed  at  Mentz  1486,  which  is 
seven  years  before  the  printing  of  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  which  has  always 
been  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest 
printed  book  with  Charts  or  Maps.  I 
bought  this  book  at  Osborn’s  sale  of  the 
Harleian  printed  books.” 

Also  the  following  references  : — 

V.  Freytag,  Aclparatus,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

Henning’s  Bibl.  p.  396. 

Debure,  art.  4272. 

Clement,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

Pinellii,  vol.  i.  no.  221T. 

Panzer,  2,  p.  131. 

Maittaire,  p.  472. 

Wurdwein,  p.  123. 

Zapf,  p.  94. 

Seemiller,  3,  p.  66. 

Braun,  2,  p.  134. 

Bolong-Crev.  4,  p.  20.” 

Mr.  Grenville’s  vellum  copy  was 
from  the  MacCarthy  library,  at  the 
dispersion  of  which  it  was  sold  for 
756  francs.  In  the  Grenville  Cata- 
logue, p.  96,  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  same  which  was  formerly  in  the 
Harleian  Library  ; but  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  Mr.  West’s  statement  above 
given. 

Mons.  Brunet,  in  his  Manuel  du 
Libraire,  edit.  1842,  notices  several 
paper  copies ; and  there  is  one  in  the 
British  Museum  (now  marked  C.20  e.) 

“ Maister  Gerhaert  Bewich  van 
Utrecht”  finished  a Flemish  edition  at 
Mentz,  on  the  24th  May,  1488.'|‘  A 


* Among  his  views  is  a very  large  one  of  Venice,  more  than  five  feet  long ; others 
of  Parens,  Corfu,  Modou,  Candia,  and  Rhodes,  besides  a large  view  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Land.  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  has 
copied  portions  of  several  cuts:  1.  The  View  of  Parenza.  2.  Modon.  3.  Galley 
viewed  from  the  stern  in  full  sail.  4.  Fort  at  Candia.  5.  Group  of  Greeks.  6. 
Group  of  Syrians.  7.  Ourang  Outang,  8.  The  printer’s  device.  The  ourang  outang 
is  one  of  a page  of  animals  thus  inscribed : — Hec  animalia  sunt  veraciter  depicta 
sicut  vidimus  in  terra  sancta.  SerafFa.  Cocodrillus.  Capre  de  India.  Vnicornus. 
Canielus.  Saleraandra.  Non  constat  de  noie.” — This  last  is  the  ourang  outang. 

f M.  Brunet  cites  Hain  for  an  edition  printed  at  Haarlem  in  1486  ; but  this  is  pro- 
bably a confusion  with  another  book,  mentioned  by  Mons.  Ternaux  Compans,  entitled 
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copy  of  this  is  bound  up  with  the 
paper  copy  of  the  original  Latin  edi- 
tion just  mentioned. 

In  the  same  year  the  work  was 
printed  in  French  at  Lyons,  having 
been  translated  by  Nicole  le  Huen, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  house  of 
Carmelites  at  Puteaux  de  Mer.  This 
Frenchman  had  not  the  honesty  to 
acknowledge  it  to  be  a translation,  but 
in  his  colophon  calls  it  a godsend 
( ainsi  que  Dieu  a voidu  le  donner  d 
cognoistre).  One  of  the  “ honnestes 
hommes  ” the  printers  was  Jacques 
Heremberck  of  Germany,  who  pro- 
bably was  the  originator  of  the  piracy. 
The  copy  in  Mr.  Grenville’s  library 
(7203)  formerly  belonged  to  the  his- 
torian Jac.  August.  Thuanus,  whose 
arms  and  monogram  are  impressed  on 
the  cover.  It  contains  this  MS.  note 
in  Mr.  Grenville’s  writing  : — 

“ Breydenbach,  traduit  par  N.  Huen, 
fob  Lyon,  1488.  La  Croix  du  Maine, 

ii.  p.  190,  together  with  Du  Verdier,  iii. 
143,  and  Pinelo,  Bib.  Geog.  p.  1462,  and 
Rich^rderie,  iv.  402,  have  all  considered 
N.  Huen  as  an  original  traveller  ; but 
Panzer,  i.  528,  together  with  La  Valli^re, 

iii.  30,  and  Crevenna,  iv.  20,  very  truly 
concur  in  describing  Huen  as  giving  only 
a translation  of  Breydenbach,  though  not 
a literal  one.  This  edition  is  most  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  sold  at  the  Roxburgh 
sale,  No.  7259,  for  84b  It  is  the  first 
French  book  with  copper  plates.” 

NT otwithstaiiding  this  enormous  price 
Mr.  Hibbert’s  sold  for  only  IH,  and 
Chaillou’s  in  1818  for  107  francs. 

In  this  book  all  the  folding  plates 
of  Breydenbach  were  copied  on  copper, 
and  the  smaller  woodcuts  on  wood. 
The  latter  are  not  so  correct  as  those 
of  Drach  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  Lyons  piracy  was  met  in  the 
following  year  (1489)  by  another 
French  version,  fairly  acknowledging 
the  author’s  name,  and  “ translate  de 
Latin  en  Francois  par  frere  Jean  Her- 
sin.”  There  is  no  copy  of  this  in  the 
British  Museum  ; but  Mons.  Brunet 


states  that  the  engravings  are  from 
wood,  and  appear  to  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  edition  of  Mentz.  It  may 
therefore  be  presumed  that  this  was 
the  authorized  French  edition,  put 
forth  to  contend  with  the  pirated  one 
of  the  preceding  year. 

It  was  in  reference  to  Huen’s  edition 
that  a difference  arose  between  Mons. 
Brunet  and  Dr.  Dibdin.*  The  latter, 
having  only  seen  the  woodcut  editions, 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  and 
again  in  the  Bibliographical  Deca- 
meron, charged  Mons.  Brunet  with 
having  incorrectly  stated  that  the 
larger  views  were  engraved  on  copper. 
Mons.  Brunet  replied  in  the  1842  edition 
of  his  Manuel,  and  Dibdin  apologised 
in  the  iEdes  Althorpianas,  ii.  88.  Huen 
was  reprinted  at  Baris  by  Francoys 
Regnault  in  1517,  and  again  in  1522. 

In  1490  the  second  Latin  edition 
was  printed  at  Spires  by  Peter  Drach, 
who  had  not  the  use  of  the  original 
blocks,  but  copied  them.  The  great 
popularity  of  the  book  is  strongly 
shewn  by  these  repeated  piracies. 
Brunet  states  that  this  edition  is  more 
complete  than  the  first : but  he  does 
not  explain  in  what  the  greater  com- 
pleteness consists,  and  it  is  scarcely 
likely  to  have  been  the  case.  He 
mentions  copies  as  occurring  at  the 
sales  of  the  Soubise,  Brienne,  and 
Ilanrott  libraries ; but  there  is  none 
in  the  British  Museum.  But  of  another 
edition  by  Drach,  printed  at  Spires  in 
1502,  there  is  a copy  in  our  national 
library,  of  which  the  ownership  in 
English  hands  is  to  be  traced  for  a 
long  period.  It  belonged  to  Joh. 
Meredyth  in  the  16th  or  17th  century  ; 
afterwards  to  Ed.  Alexander  (price 
25.  Md) ; in  1730  to  Dr.  Stukeley  at 
Stamford ; then  to  W.  Bayiiton,  Gray’s 
Inn ; and  lastly  to  Dr.  Farmer,  at 
whose  sale,  in  1798,  it  was  bought  for 
ll5.  It  does  not  possess  the  great 
print  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  only  half 
the  view  of  Rhodes.  Mr.  Hanrott’s 
copy  sold  for  4?.  105. 


“ Dat  boeck  van  der  Pelgherin  naar  Jerusalem,  fob  1486.”  The  like  may  be  said  of 
an  edition  assumed  to  be  printed  at  Augsburg,  by  Anthony  Sorger,  1488.  See  Ter- 
naux-Compans'  Bibliotheque  Asiatique,  1841,  8vo.  No.  37. 

Dr.  Dibdin  (Bibl.  Spencer,  iii.  219)  committed  a further  egregious  mistake,  to  the 
extent  of  depriving  Breydenbach  of  the  authorship  of  the  work,  merely  upon  the 
grounds  of  his  statement  that  he  had  employed  a learned  man — probably  some  resident 
in  Jerusalem — to  write  the  names  of  places  upon  Rewich's  drawing  of  the  Holy  Land. 
In  support  of  this  erroneous  notion  he  quotes  the  bibliographer  Clement. 
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111  1498  there  was  another  Flemish 
edition  printed  at  Delft;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  “Yiege  de  la  Tierra 
Santa”  was  printed  at  Saragossa, 
translated  into  Spanish  by  Martin 
Martinez  d’Ampies.  This  Spanish 
edition  is  even  rarer,  says  Mons. 
Brunet,  than  the  Latin,  German,  and 
French  ; and  he  does  not  describe  its 
plates. 

The  last  edition  we  shall  now  men- 
tion, of  which  there  is  a copy  in  the 
Grenville  collection,  is  a small  abridg- 
ment in  octavo,  printed  in  Latin  at 
Wittenberg  in  1536. 

We  proceed  to  give  a brief  account 
of  Breydenbach’s  voyage. 

Bernhard  de  Breydenbach  was  cham- 
berlain of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Mentz  at  the  time  when  he  made  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land ; wlien 
he  published  he  was  also  its  dean.  His 
principal  companions  iverc  John  count 
of  Solms,  lord  of  Mintzenberg,  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  but  highest  in 
rank,  and  a knight  named  Sir  Philip 
de  Bicken.*  The  party  met  at  Op- 
penheim,  in  the  diocese  of  Mentz,  on 
the  feast  of  Saint  Mark  the  Evangelist 
(25th  April),  in  the  year  1483,  and 
after  fifteen  days’  journey  arrived  at 
Venice.  They  there  found  many  ho- 
nourable counts  and  barons,  valiant 
knights  and  other  noble  men,  includ- 
ing some  ecclesiatics ; from  among 
whom  two  barons  and  three  knights, 
with  their  servants,  joined  their  party, 
the  others  forming  them  selves  into 
another  company.  The  barons  who 
sailed  in  the  same  galley  with  them 
were  Maximin  von  Roppensteyn  and 
Yernand  von  Mernawe,  and  the  knights 
Caspar  von  Bulach,  George  Marx,  and 
Nicolas  von  Kurt  the  elder.  By  the 
advice  of  Peter  Ygelheymer  of  Frank- 
fort, their  host  at  Venice,  they  hired 
their  galley,  and  this  was  the  form  of 
the  contract  which  they  made  with 
master  Augustino  contareni  (that  is, 
says  Breydenbach,  comite  reni)^  the 
patron  (^'padrone')  of  their  galley. 

The  patron  was  to  carry  arms  for 
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eighty  men ; he  was  to  supply  them 
with  meat  and  drink  twice  a day  ; for 
which  purpose  he  was  to  provide  good 
v;ine,  fresh  fiesh,  eggs,  &c. ; further,  to 
those  pilgrims  who  asked  it,  a refection 
in  the  morning  and  a collation  in  the 
evening,  with  malmesey  aiid  other 
things.  'Whenever  the  pilgrims,  be 
they  many  or  few,  wished  to  go  on 
shore  to  procure  fresh  water  and  other 
necessaries,  the  patron  was  to  furnish 
his  boat  and  servants  to  take  and 
bring  them  back.  The  goods  of  any 
one  dying  on  the  voyage  were  to  be 
restored  intact  to  his  friends;  and  if 
any  died  before  he  reached  the  Holy 
Laud  one  half  of  his  passage  money 
was  to  be  returned.  The  pilgrims 
might  take  an  interpreter  with  them, 
who  was  to  have  free  passage  on  board. 
Each  pilgrim  was  to  pay  42  ducats. 

The  patron  was  to  provide  fit  stow- 
age in  his  galley  for  fowls,  wood,  water, 
salt,  and  other  necessaries. 

After  staying  22  days  at  Venice,  the 
party  embarked,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
singing,  according  to  custom,  ^alve 
regina^  and  other  anthems  and  collects, 
and  on  the  3rd  they  arrived  at  Parenza. 
They  touched  at  several  places  on  their 
way,  and  one  of  the  cuts  we  have  copied 
(Plate  I.)  represents  their  galley  when 
lying  off  Rhodes. 

Having  left  Cyprus  on  the  27th 
June,  a favourable  wind  carried  them 
in  three  days  within  sight  of  the  Holy 
Land,  whereupon,  breaking  forth  into 
great  joy  and  exultation,  they  saluted 
it  from  afar,  singing  Te  Dewn  laiida- 
mus^  with  the  anthem  Salve  regina^ 
and  other  suitable  collects  and  prayers. 
On  the  same  day  the  galley  cast  anchor 
before  Jaffa  or  Joppa  (as  represented 
in  Plate  II.)  The  patron,  according 
to  custom,  immediately  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem for  safe  conduct,  and  for  the 
warden  of  the  friars  minors  of  Mount 
Syon,  and  the  conductor  of  the  pil- 
grims called  the  trutzchelman,  or  dro- 
goman.  They  remained  ex]}ecting 
them  for  six  days,  during  which  the 
other  galley  which  sailed  with  them 


* Johannes  comes  de  Solms  dns  in  Myntzenberg,  Dns  Bernbardus  de  Breyden- 
bach tunc  quidem  camerarius  nunc  vero  decanus  saerm  metropo.  ecejesiae  Moguntin. 
hujus  operis  auctor  principalis.  Dominus  Philippus  de  Bicken  miles.  Cum  hiis 
erat  inter  ceteros  eorum  familiares  pictor  file  artificiosus  et  subtilis  Erhardus  Rewich 
de  Trajecto  inferior!,  qui  omnia  loca  in  hoc  opere  docta  manu  effigiavit.”  The  author 
also  names  eight  or  ten  other  knights  and  men  of  rank  who  accompanied  him  in  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Sinai, 
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THK  PILGRIMS’  GALLEY,  ARRIVED  AT  JAFFA,  A.  D.  1483. 
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from  Venice  arrived,  and  cast  anchor 
within  bow -shot  of  them.  During 
these  days  some  of  the  galeots  of  each 
galley,  going  fishing,  were  apprehended 
by  the  infidels  and  received  a condign 
thrashing  for  their  rasliness.  (This  is 
represented  In  the  engraving.)  The 
pilgrims,  however,  sometimes  went  on 
shore  in  a boat  with  their  patron  to 
buy  raisins  and  currants  {hotros  et  iivas 
yrcecoquas)  and  other  necessaries. 

At  length,  on  the  fifth  July,  there 
came  to  Jaffa  some  horsemen  of  the 
Soldan,  which  they  call  mamelukes, 
having  in  their  company  the  warden 
and  two  of  the  brethren  of  his  order, 
and  bringing  Avith  them  letters  of  con- 
duct from  the  lords  of  Jerusalem  and 
llama.  The  same  day  Peter  Landawe, 
landing  his  pilgrims  on  the  shore, 
brought  them  into  a certain  old  cave, 
as  it  was  customary  to  do  ; “ but  we, 
being  Avarned  by  the  foresight  and 
kindness  of  onr  patron,  preferred  to 
wait  In  the  galley.  So  it  happened 
that  Avhilst  our  felloAV-pilgrims  re- 
mained for  three  days  and  three  nights 
shut  up  in  the  cave,  Ave  were  only 
shut  up  for  one  night.”  For  it  was 
the  custom  Avith  the  pagans  to  take 
a list  of  all  the  pilgrims  as  they 
landed,  and  then  shut  them  up  in  the 
cave  until  they  had  agreed  Avith  their 
patrons  for  the  amount  of  their  safe 
conduct,  and  the  money  had  been  duly 
paid.  At  the  door  of  the  cave  the 
Christians  of  the  girdle,  that  is,  of  the 
faith  of  Saint  Paul,  coming  from  Je- 
rusalem and  Rama,  offered  provisions 
for  sale,  as  cooked  flesh,  chickens, 
eggs,  bread,  and  fruit ; of  Avhich  the 
pilgrims  bought  as  they  pleased. 

This  miserable  cave  is  described 
in  most  of  the  pilgrimages,  including 
that  of  Sir  Richard  Guylford,  Avhose 
party  “ lay  in  the  same  grotte  or  cave 
Fry  day  all  day  on  the  bare,  stynking, 
stable  grounde,  as  Avell  nyght  as  daye, 
right  evyll  entreated  by  the  maures ; ” 
and  so  they  did  again  for  a night 
before  their  re-embarking.  Jaffa  had 
become  the  ordinary  point  of  approach 
to  the  Holy  Land,  as  it  was  the  nearest 
port  to  the  Holy  City,  and  at  a dis- 


tance of  only  seven- and-twenty  miles. 
It  was,  hoAvever,  only  a ruined  toAvn, 
as  represented  in  the  next  portion  of 
RcAvich’s  picture,  of  which  a fac-simile 
Avill  be  found  accom23anying  the  Rev. 
John  Webb’s  paper  in  the  XXIst 
volume  of  the  Archmologia.  Ber- 
trandon  de  la  Erocquiere,  who  made 
his  pilgrimage  in  the  year  1432,  gives 
the  folloAving  account  of  this  place  : 

“At  Jaffa  the  pardons  commence  for 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Christians,  and  AA’as  then 
strong  ; at  present  it  is  entirely  destroyed, 
having  only  a few  tents  covered  with  reeds, 
whither  pilgrims  retire  to  slielter  them- 
selves from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  sea 
enters  the  tOAvn,  and  forms  a bad  and 
shallow  harbour ; it  is  dangerous  to  re- 
main there  long,  for  fear  of  being  driven 
on  shore  by  a gale  of  wind.  There  are 
two  springs  of  fresh  v.-ater  ; but  one  is 
overflowed  by  the  sea  when  the  westerly 
wind  blows  a little  strong.  When  any 
pilgrims  disembark  there,  interpreters  and 
other  officers  of  the  Sultan  instantly  hasten 
to  ascertain  their  numbers,  to  serve  them 
as  guides,  and  to  receive,  in  the  name  of 
their  master,  the  customary  tribute. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  if  in 
further  illustration  of  these  curious 
representations  of  a Pilgrims’  Galley 
Ave  could  have  presented  the  reader 
Avith  a complete  description  of  its 
various  parts  and  arrangements : but, 
though  Ave  have  turned  over  the  pages 
of  Charnock’s  Xaval  Architecture  and 
Jal’s  Archeologie  Xavale,  we  have  met 
Avith  scarcely  anything  Immediately  to 
the  purpose.  We  must  be  contented 
Avitli  scrutinizing  its  external  features, 
and  by  imagining  how  some  600  men 
Avere  bestoAved  according  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  the  tblloAving  par- 
ticulars. 

The  author  of  “Informacyon  for 
Pylgrymes  unto  the  Holy  Londe,” 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1515, 
instructs  his  reader  that  Avhen  hiring 
his  passage  at  Venice  he  should  go  to 
the  galley  betimes,  and  chose  a place 
in  the  overmost  stage,"  for  in  the  loAver 
it  is  right  evil  and  smouldering  hot 
and  stinking ; and  ye  shall  pay  for 
your  freight,  and  for  meat  and  drink 


Breydeubach  estimated  that  ten  gallies  Avhich  met  at  the  isle  of  Milo  in  1483  con- 
tained about  6,000  men.  He  mentions  the  result  of  two  gallies  being  thrown  together 
at  sea  ; one  wholly  broke  and  destroyed  barcam  collateralem  [Sic  orig.  q.  bancam  .^] 
of  that  in  which  he  sailed  ; but  our  vessel,  he  adds,  ‘‘  broke  away  their  kitchen  and 
every  thing  that  was  in  it.” 
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to  port  Jafie  and  again  to  Venice  fifty 
ducats,  for  to  be  in  a good  honest  place, 
and  to  have  your  ease  in  the  galley, 
and  also  to  be  cherished.” 

“ The  patron  was  to  be  bound  to  give 
hot  meat  twice  a day;  to  provide  good 
wine,  fresh  water,  and  biscuit.  The  pil- 
grim was  recommended  to  provide  himself 
with  three  barrels  ; two  for  wine  and  the 
third  for  water.  One  of  the  former  was 
to  be  kept  in  store  filled  with  red  wine,  for 
use  in  case  of  illness  ; the  other  with  wine 
in  ordinary  use.  “Also  ye  must  buy 
you  a chest  to  put  your  things  in;  and, 
if  you  have  a fellow  (i.  e.  a comrade)  with 
you,  two  or  three  together  may  buy  a 
chest  as  broad  as  the  barrels  are  long;  in 
which  they  may  be  placed,  that  intended 
for  first  use  nearest  the  door.’’  It  is 
added  that  “ at  the  one  end  ye  need  lock 
and  key,  and  a little  door  ; for  if  the  ship- 
men  or  other  pilgrims  may  come  thereto, 
they  will  tame  and  drink  of  it.”  In  the 
same  chest  were  to  be  deposited  bread, 
cheese,  spices,  &c.  “ for  though  ye  shall 
be  at  table  with  the  patron,  yet  notwith- 
standing ye  shall  full  oft-times  have  need 
to  your  own  victuals,  as  bread,  cheese, 
eggs,  wine,  and  others,  to  make  your  col- 
lation : for  sometime  ye  shall  have  feeble 
bread  and  feeble  wine,  and  stinking  water, 
so  that  many  times  ye  will  be  right  faine 
to  eat  of  your  own.  Also  I counsel  you 
to  have  with  you  out  of  Venice  confectives, 
confortatives,  laxatives,  restrictives,  green 
ginger,  almonds,  rice,  figs,  raisins  great 
and  small ; which  shall  do  you  great  ease 
by  the  way;  and  pepper,  saffron,  cloves 
and  maces  a few,  as  ye  think  need,  and 
loaf  sugar  also.  Also  take  with  you  a 
little  caldron,  afrying-pan,  dishes, platters, 
saucers,  of  tree;  cups  of  glass;  a grater 
for  bread,  and  such  necessaries.  Also  ye 
shall  buy  you  a bed  beside  saint  Mark’s 


church  in  Venice  ; where  ye  shall  have  a 
feather-bed,  a mattrass,  a pillow,  two  pair 
of  sheets,  and  a cpiilt ; and  ye  shall  pay 
but  three  ducats.  And  when  ye  come 
again  bring  the  same  bed,  and  ye  shall 
have  a ducat  and  a half  for  it,  though  it 
be  broke  and  worn.  Also  hire  you  a cage 
for  half  a dozen  of  hens  or  chickens  to 
have  with  you  in  the  ship  or  galley ; for 
you  shall  have  need  to  them  many  times  ; 
and  buy  you  half  a bushel  of  mill  seed  at 
Venice  for  them.  Also  take  a barrel  with 
you  for  a sege  for  your  chamber  in  the 
ship  ; it  is  full  necessary  if  ye  were  sick 
that  ye  come  not  in  the  air.” 

If  this  was  the  way  the  pilgrims  ge- 
nerally i:)rovkled  themselves,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  crowded  aspect  of 
the  galleys  before  us.  The  barrels, 
the  chests,  the  hen-coops,  and  the 
stalls  for  live  animals  (ranged  in  two 
tiers,  one  above  the  other),  seem  to 
have  pretty  well  burdened  the  decks. 
In  the  whole-length  view  of  the  galley 
(Plate  I.)  the  double  cross  on  the 
banner  at  its  prow  shows  its  destina- 
tion for  Jerusalem.  On  the  hangings 
of  the  upper  deck  is  the  Lion  of  St. 
Alark,  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Venice. 
The  banner  with  a lion  is  probably  in- 
tended for  that  of  the  Count  of  Solms, 
the  principal  passenger  (whose  coat 
was.  Or,  a lion  rampant  azure),  and 
the  other  banner,  with  bendy  stripes, 
as  it  neither  belongs  to  Breydenbach 
nor  Bicken,  was  probably  that  of  the 
patron  of  the  galley. 

We  have  still  to  fulfil,  on  another 
opportunity,  our  proposal  to  give  some 
account  of  the  English  pilgrimages  of 
Wey  and  Torkington,  which  are  pre- 
served in  manuscript. 


ANSWER  OF  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS  RESPECTING  LITERARY 
ADMISSION  TO  THE  RECORDS. 


The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  answered 
the  Memorial  upon  the  subject  of  granting 
literary  men  free  access  to  the  Records, 
which  we  printed  in  our  Magazioe  for 
July  last,  (adding  the  complete  list  of  sig- 
natures in  our  last  Magazine,)  in  the  fol- 
lowing w'ords  ; 

Uolls  House,  Chancery -lane, 
31s/  July,  1851. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — After  con- 
sulting with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  and 
carefully  considering  your  Memorial,  with 
an  anxious  desire  of  meeting  your  wishes 
7 


as  far  as  practicable,  consistently  with  the 
proper  protection  of  the  Records  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Record 
establishment,  I propose  to  comply  with 
your  request  to  some  extent  at  once,  w'ith 
a view  to  the  ultimate  compliance  with  it 
entirely,  if  the  measure  with  which  I pro- 
pose to  commence  shall  be  found  to  work 
satisfactorily. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I will  assent 
to  the  following  regulation.  I will  autho- 
rise Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  Records,  to  grant  to  any  literary 
inquirer  permission  to  search  for,  examine, 
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and  inspect,  and  to  make  notes,  extracts, 
or  copies  in  pencil,'  without  payment  of 
fees,  of  all  such  calendars  or  indexes  of 
Records,  and  all  Record  papers  and  docu- 
ments, or  classes  thereof,  as  in  his  judg- 
ment can  be  properly  opened  gratis  to  the 
literary  inquirer,  on  his,  the  inquirer,  ex- 
plaining to  the  satisfaction  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  that  the  application  is  for  a bona, 
fide  literary  purpose,  upon  his  doing  which 
an  explanation  will  he  given  to  the  appli- 
cant of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  as- 
sistance which  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment can  render,  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
will  give  the  necessary  directions  to  the 
assistant-keepers  accordingly. 

This  regulation  I have  considered  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  any  person 
under  colour  of  literary  incpiry  gaining 
an  unfair  advantage  over  the  business 
searchers,  by  making  searches  pretendedly 
for  literary  information,  but  in  reality  for 
legal  or  professional  purposes,  whether 
business  or  legal  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  or  such  as  are  usually  conducted  by 
officers  of  the  Heralds’  College.  I regret 
that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  to  extend  the  rule  more  gene- 
rally, but,  until  the  new  repository  for  the 
Records  shall  be  opened,  both  accommo- 
dation and  attendance  are  insufficient. 

The  public  Records  and  Archives  can- 
not properly  be  considered  exactly  in  the 
light  of  manuscripts  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  or  any  other  library,  for, 
besides  the  necessity  of  watching  them 
with  jealousy,  lest  they  should  be  interpo- 
lated, mutilated,  or  stolen,  the  greatest 
caution  is  required  to  prevent  their  re- 
ceiving detriment  by  rude  or  careless 
usage ; and,  although  many  of  them  are 
already  bound  in  volumes  (and  it  is  in- 
tended ultimately  so  to  treat  all  wdiicli  are 
susceptible  of  this  arrangement),  many  of 
the  most  important  class  of  Records,  in- 
cluding the  ancient  Enrolment  Rolls  of 
the  Chancery,  cannot  be  bound  up,  and 
their  tenderness  and  friability  from  age  or 
accident  exposes  them  to  the  chance  of 
injury  on  the  mere  rolling  and  unrolling, 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  being  w'ritten 
on  both  sides,  their  reparation  is  always 
difficult,  and  in  many  instances  impracti- 
cable. Another  difficulty  arises  from  the 
forms  and  sizes  of  documents  ; many  are 
not  connected  together,  and  ai-e  not  sus- 
ceptible of  being  connected,  and  this  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  charters  to  which 
seals  are  appendant,  which  might  be  easily 
absti'acted  or  lost  by  fraud  or  negligence ; 
and  further,  although  by  the  office  rule  all 
the  documents  ought  to  be  stamped  with 
the  office  stamp,  it  has  not,  as  to  many  of 
them,  been  possible  to  do  so  as  yet.  It 
is  proper  also  to  state  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, inquirers  who  have  an  inadequate 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


knowledge  of  the  w'ork  of  prosecuting  their 
own  inquiry,  or  of  ancient  modes  of  wri- 
ting, are  apt  to  require  some  pei’son  to  be 
at  hand  to  point  out  to  them  the  matters 
required,  or  to  decipher  the  w^ritings,  or 
interpret  the  words;  and,  by  so  doing, 
greatly  interrupt  the  business  of  the  office. 
The  table  of  fees  now^  in  existence  was 
settled,  after  great  consideration,  by  Lord 
Langdale,  and  there  has  as  yet  been  no 
complaint  of  their  being  onerous  to  the 
individuals  who  have  occasion  to  use  the 
Records  ; they  w’ere  framed  not  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue,  but  with  a view  merely 
to  remunerate  fairly  the  actual  work  and 
labour  of  Government  officers,  and  to  pre- 
vent indiscreet  and  ignorant  inquirers  from 
occupying  the  time  of  those  officers. 

I have  stated  these  matters  to  explain 
why,  wdth  regret,  I feel  that  it  is  not 
possible  at  present  to  do  more  than  make 
the  limited  compliance  with  your  request 
I have  above  stated;  when,  however,  the 
new  Record-buildings  shall  be  sufficiently 
completed,  these  regulations  shall  be  re- 
considered with  a view  to  granting  every 
possible  facility  and  encouragement  to  li- 
terary inquirers,  and  I shall  direct  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  and  the  assistant-keepers 
to  construe  the  permission  I propose  to 
grant  as  liberally  as  they  possibly  can  con- 
sistently with  their  duty. 

I am,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Romilly. 

The  Lord  Mahon, 

&c.  &c. 

Lord  Mahon  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  this  reply  in  the  following  letter: 

Chevening,  near  Sevenoaks, 
August  2,  1851. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  31st  ult.  and  I will  take 
means  without  delay  to  communicate  it  to 
the  other  gentlemen  who  signed  the  Me- 
morial that  was  laid  before  you. 

Those  gentlemen,  I am  sure,  will  concur 
with  me  in  feeling  both  the  courtesy  which 
you  have  shown  us,  and  the  care  with 
which  you  have  considered  our  request. 
They  will,  I am  sure,  like  myself,  think 
you  well  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
man  of  letters  for  the  great  and  valuable 
concessions  which  you  announce  your  in- 
tention to  make  forthwith,  and  for  your 
further  promise  that,  wdienever  the  new  Re- 
cord-buildings are  sufficiently  completed, 
the  regulations  shall  be  reconsidered  with 
a view  to  granting  every  possible  facility 
and  encouragement  to  historical  inquirers. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
Mahon. 

Master  of  the  Rolls, 

&c.  tS:c.  &c. 

2 O 
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A meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held 
at  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries on  the  18th  Aug.  1851,  to  take  the 
reply  into  consideration  (John  Payne  Col- 
lier, esq.  V.P.S.A.  in  the  chair),  when  the 
following  resolutions  (amongst  others)  were 
unanimously  adopted  : — 

“I.  Moved  by  Lord  Viscount  Strangford 
and  seconded  by  John  Britton, esq.  “That 
the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  the 
courtesy  and  care  v/ith  which  he  has  re- 
ceived and  considered  the  memorial  laid 
before  him  on  the  subject  of  the  records, 
and  especially  for  the  partial  compliance 
which  he  intends  to  make,  and  his  promise 
that  when  the  new  record  buildings  shall 
be  sufi5ciently  completed  the  nev/  regu- 
lations shall  be  reconsidered  v*ith  a view 
to  granting  every  possible  facility  and  en- 
couragement to  literary  inquirers. 

II.  Moved  by  James  Spedding,  esq. 
and  seconded  by  Peter  Cunningham,  esq. 
“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that  the  intended  concessions  entitle  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
men  of  letters.'' 

III.  Moved  by  Hepworth  Dixon,  esq. 
and  seconded  by  Bolton  Corney,  esq. 
“ That  these  resolutions  be  communicated 
to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  by  the  chairman 
of  this  meeting." 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stage  of  this  very  important  literary 
movement.  A respectful  statement,  signed 
by  names  which  were  a guarantee  for  the 
weight  and  importance  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  has  received  from  a high  official 
dignitary  the  courteous  and  careful  atten- 
tion  which  literary  matters  have  as  yet 
been  little  accustomed  to  receive  in  such 
quarters.  This  is  of  itself  a sign  of 
the  times,  and  a good  one.  The  sub- 
ject seems  to  have  been  weighed  with 
something  like  judicial  anxiety,  and  the 
result  is  precisely  that  which  would  be 
arrived  at  if  other  literary  grievances  were 
examined  with  the  same  fairness — a con- 
viction that  the  complaint  is  well  founded, 
and  a desire  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to 
remove  it.  We  quite  agree  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Lord  Mahon,  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  meeting,  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  memorial  has  been  received 
fully  entitles  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
our  thanks.  He  has  set  an  example,  which 
duly  followed  must  be  productive  of  ex- 
tensive good. 

As  to  the  amount  of  relief  intended  to 
be  given  at  this  time,  we  presume  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  will  make  it  known 
more  precisely  by  some  Rule  or  General 
Order.  The  authority  is  for  the  present 
to  rest  entirely  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
No  man  is  more  competent,  no  man  more 
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judicious,  and  we  are  happy  to  know  that 
Sir  Francis  is  altogether  friendly  to  the 
concession,  and  looks  forward  to  it  as 
opening  a door  to  improvements  of  the 
most  important  character  in  English 
history  in  all  its  branches. 

Literary  men  will,  we  are  confident, 
shew  themselves  worthy  of  the  privilege 
they  are  about  to  obtain  by  discretion  and 
temper  in  the  use  of  it.  It  is  their  right, 
and  it  is  a right  which  has  been  withheld, 
but  it  is  now  graciously  conceded,  and  we 
doubt  not  they  will  use  it  in  such  manner 
as  to  afford  no  possible  pretext  for  its 
withdrawal.  For  our  own  part  w^e  value 
the  right  so  highly  that  no  one  will  be 
more  severe  against  any  attempt  to  abuse 
it  than  ourselves.  But  we  have  no  fear 
upon  this  subject.  It  was  the  fashion, 
years  ago,  to  represent  Englishmen  as 
animals  so  wild  and  rough  in  nature  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  give  them  the  same 
degree  of  liberty  in  reference  to  works  of 
art  or  literature  as  the  people  of  other 
nations  have  long  enjoyed.  Every  suc- 
cessive privilege  which  has  been  given  to 
the  public  has  tended  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  that  opinion,  and  so  it  will  be  with  re- 
spect to  the  Records.  The  conceded 
liberty  will  be  highly  valued ; the  igno- 
rance which  is  hinted  at  in  the  answer  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (and  which  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  ex- 
clusion) will  soon  disappear  ; there  will  be 
considerable  increase  in  the  official  reve- 
nue in  consequence  of  the  greater  demand 
for  transcripts  ; and  general  history,  to- 
pography, and  biography — our  whole  his- 
torical literature — will  soon  begin  to  ex- 
hibit the  difference  between  Truth  and 
Romance. 

As  to  any  danger  to  the  Records  from 
the  admission  of  literary  men  to  inspect 
them  : with  all  respect  to  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  v,re  must  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  our  past  experience  proves  too  clearly 
that  danger  is  rather  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  exclusion.  When  that  exclu- 
sion was  the  most  entire,  when  the  Re- 
cords were  treated  by  their  keepers  as  if 
they  were  their  own  property,  and  large 
incomes  were  derived  from  private  indexes 
and  other  shameless  contrivances  for. 
making  the  Record  Keepers  the  sole  con- 
duits through  which  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  documents  could  flow — how 
were  the  Records  kept  ? Do  we  not  know, 
does  not  all  the  world  know,  that  they 
were  exposed  to  every  possible  destructive 
agency  with  which  man  is  acquainted; 
that  they  were  allowed  to  rot  in  damp, 
dark  holes,  the  prey  of  vermin,  dust, 
and  changes  of  atmosphere  ; that  when 
occasionally  fished  up  out  of  their  villainous 
repositories  they  were  ignorantly  sponged 
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over  with  galls,  and  thus  for  a moment’s 
gratification  destroyed  for  ever  ; that  they 
were  taken  away  out  of  the  repositories  by 
their  Keepers,  and  after  their  deaths  were 
sold  as  part  of  their  private  estates  ? We 
do  not  wish  to  keep  these  things  in  remem- 
brance ; but  when  dangers  are  suggested 
as  likely  to  arise  from  the  admission  of 
literary  men — dangers  which  we  cannot 
for  a moment  admit  — we  should  bear 
ill  mind,  that  even  if  they  were  real, 
there  is  danger  also  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  the  facts  which  we  have  alluded  to 
could  not  have  occurred  if  literary  men  had 
been  freely  admitted  in  past  times.  There 
is  a rectifying  power  in  the  public  eye 
which,  if  it  had  been  brouglit  to  bear 
upon  the  records  years  ago,  would  have 
preserved  them  from  much  of  the  loss  they 
have  sustained,  would  have  saved  us  from 
the  national  discredit  w'hich  they  have 
been  to  us,  and  wmuld  by  this  time  have 
leavened  our  literature  with  that  historical 
truth  and  the  love  of  it  w'hich  the  records 
alone  can  impart. 

Our  present  race  of  Keepers  are  ail  ad- 
mirable men,  and  the  records  have  recently 
passed  through  the  purifying  furnace  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry;  but  there  may  arise 
future  Keepers  who  know  not  Charles 
Bulier,  and  who  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  being  kept  to  their  duties  by  those  oc- 
casional inquiries — here,  there,  and  every 
where — which  will  be  the  result  of  a free 
admission  of  literary  men.  At  the  worst, 
and  supposing  there  be  danger  (which  we 
repeat  we  do  not  admit),  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  there  are  disadvantages  on 
both  sides.  Admit  literary  men,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  possible  that  some  rude  hand  may 
do  damage  to  a tender  parchment,  or  some 
wicked  hand  may,  some  day  or  other,  in- 


terpolate, or  mutilate,  or  steal  a record. 
Such  has  not  been  the  result  elsewhere, 
where  literary  men  have  been  admitted 
freely,  and  is  all  but  impossible  amongst 
ourselves ; but,  for  the  nonce,  admit  it, 
allow  its  remote  possibility.  V/liat  then  ? 
Exclude  literary  men,  and  you  have  the 
evidence  of  actual  fact  before  you,  that 
the  damage  which  you  fear,  and  which 
may  possibly  arise,  to  a solhary  record, 
or  to  one  here  and  there,  iii  the  course 
of  years,  will  certainly  come  with  ten 
thousand  force  from  the  laziness,  the  care- 
lessness, and  the  ignorance  of  keepers, 
unrestiicteil,  unchecked,  and  unobserved. 

What  is  the  case  ail  over  the  kingdom 
with  public  documents  ? our  series  of 
public  registers,  for  example  ? How  comes 
it  that  they  are  full  of  lacunae  and  hiatuses; 
that,  perhaps,  out  of  eight  or  tea  thousand 
not  one  of  them  is  absolutely  complete  ? 
What  has  that  arisen  from  ? From  literary 
curiosity  or  roguery,  or  from  the  neglect 
of  keepers  ? Does  any  one  doubt  ^ So 
long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  public 
officials  will  be  all  the  better  for  occasional 
looking  after;  and  we  may  feel  assured, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  if  literary  inspection 
had  been  freely  allowed  some  years  ago, 
we  should  not  have  mutilated  our  records, 
nor  have  sold  them  to  the  buttermen,  nor 
after  they  had  been  filched  by  gentlemen 
facetiously  called  “ keepers,”  have  paid 
large  sums  to  buy  them  back  again  for  the 
public  use;  and,  on  the  other,  that  if  literary 
inspection  be  not  henceforth  allowed  all 
.these  incidents  will  in  due  course  of  time 
come  round  again.  With  a view,  there- 
fore, to  the  safety  and  proper  keeping  of 
the  Records  themselves,  not  less  than  to 
their  literary  use,  we  rejoice  heartily  at 
the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
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News  from  Heidelberg. 


Mr.  Urban, — We  thank  you  every 
hour  for  your  advice  that  we  should  spend 
our  autumn-holiday  this  year  at  Heidel- 
berg. We  doubt  whether  any  other  place 
would  have  so  exactly  supplied  what  we 
wanted ; objects  of  interest  of  such  various 
kinds  attainable  with  moderate  exertion  ; 


distance  enough  from  home  to  give  rest 
from  much  of  our  usual  correspondence 
and  the  daily  demands  on  thought  and 
feeling  which  a London  life  presents ; 
scenery  ever  attractive,  with  historical  and 
antiquarian  associations  enough  to  occupy 
us,  if  our  time  were  counted  by  months 
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rather  thauby  weeks  ; and,  moreover,  man- 
ners in  many  respects  quite  different 
from  those  of  England,  offering  ground 
for  untiring  speculation  on  the  good 
and  the  ill  of  life  in  different  countries, 
with  not  a little  to  excite  one’s  lively 
sympathy  in  the  political  and  religious 
aspect  of  affairs  around  us.  All  this  we 
have  found  in  abundance.  I don’t  know 
whether  you  partake  in  my  notions  of 
English  rambles  in  autumn.  As  they  are 
often  pursued,  I confess  I hold  them  in 
absolute  horror,  and  think  them  among 
the  grossest  instances  we  have  of  the 
“follies”  of  many  “of  the  wise.”  Just 
picture  to  yourself  a family  not  par- 
ticularly robust  in  health,  who  have 
been  running  the  round  of  a London 
season — and  what  a season!  It  is  clear 
that  what  such  people  want  and  should 
have  is  rest,  combined  with  all  sorts  of 
pleasant,  but  still  not  exciting,  images  : 
they  should  enjoy  the  perfect  luxury  of 
laziness.  Let  them  saunter  over  meadows, 
or  be  rowed  on  rivers,  or  lounge  over  a 
pleasant  book  in  a garden.  Let  them  be 
transported  to  quite  a new  scene,  and  have 
plenty  of  new  objects  before  them — new 
manners  to  watch,  new  people  to  see,  new 
views  to  sketch, — only  for  pity’s  sake  do 
not  follow  up  a season  of  laborious  dissipa- 
tion by  a season  of  as  laborious  travel ; 
do  not  call  them  morning  after  morning  to 
undertake  another  long  day’s  I’iding  and 
walking — to  be  hurried,  if  in  the  cities, 
from  one  museum  or  church  to  another : 
if  in  the  country,  to  climb  the  hills  and 
explore  the  glens  for  hours  together ; 
to  take  no  heed  of  burning  suns  or  chilling 
dews,  but  to  pursue,  as  the  one  grand 
business  of  the  autumn,  the  laborious  work 
of  crowding  as  many  sights  as  possible 
into  their  given  allotment  of  time.  We 
have  seen  too  much  of  this.  Travellers 
are  unwilling,  when  in  a foreign  land,  to 
omit  anything  which  people  say  they 
ought  to  see.  The  robust  traveller  may 
do  what  he  pleases  ; but  it  is  a cruel  mis- 
take to  follow  up  a time  of  great  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  by  laborious  tj'avel  under 
the  misnomer  of  recreation. 

Again,  I say,  you  were  right  about 
Heidelberg  ; we  think  you  would  also  have 
been  right  had  you  stayed  our  steps  at  an 
earlier  point.  We  should  have  been  well 
content  with  at  least  twenty  of  the  Rhine 
localities, — with  Boppart,  or  St.  Goar,  or 
Bingen,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Coblentz. 
Still'there  is  here  an  object  wdiich  else- 
where we  could  not  find.  To  have  seen 
this  glorious  old  castle  is  the  very  pride 
of  our  lives.  Oh  Paxtons  I oh  Crystal 
Palaces  ! what  are  ye  to  this? 


[Sept. 

Since  vre  have  been  here,  and  since  I 
have  wandered  about  these  ruins,  and  sat 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  planted  by 
the  Elector  Frederick  for  his  English 
bride,*  and  seen  the  sun  set  and  rise  from 
the  lofty  terrace,  I wonder  not  that  it  has 
been  called  another  and  scarcely  less 
striking  Alhambra.  Desolate  and  broken- 
down  as  it  is,  there  are  portions  of  the 
building  which  present  a fa9ade  of  most 
graceful  beauty.  The  rough  red-stone 
has  been  wrought  into  rich  arabesque 
patterns,  very  delicate  and  fanciful,  and 
even  the  massy  figures  standing  so  calmly 
in  their  several  niches  have  often  con- 
siderable merit  as  wmrks  of  art.  There 
is  one  in  particular — that  mentioned  by 
Longfellow  in  his  “ Hyperion” — of  Louis 
the  Elector,  in  the  tower  in  Elizabeth’s 
garden,  which  has  drawn  me  towards  it 
again  and  again  in  admiration  of  its  “ mild 
majestic  countenance  looking  forth  into  the 
silent  night  as  one  reading  the  stars.”  It 
is  really  startling  to  come  suddenly  upon 
this  grave  phantom,  shrouded  with  ivy 
and  robed  in  coat  of  mail.  It  is  quite  per- 
fect, while  all  immediately  around  is  in 
ruins.  There  is  a moral  fitness  in  this 
preservation  of  the  image  of  him  who 
reared  the  noble  terrace  and  triumphal 
arch  at  the  entrance  of  Elizabeth’s  garden. 
The  glimpse  one  has  of  the  delicious  scene 
within — the  green  swai'd — the  stately  linden 
trees,  so  picturesquely  disposed  in  groups 
and  singly — some  bent,  some  upright — 
then  the  ivy-crowned  tower  and  the  ter- 
race-walk, wdthits  parapet  commanding  so 
lovely  a view  towards  the  west.  Thither, 
I rejoice  to  say,  steals  up  many  a hard- 
working poor  man  and  woman  of  Heidel- 
berg, as  well  as  the  busy  or  dreamy  student, 
to  be  refreshed  by  a view  of  the  setting 
sun.  It  is  pleasant  to  w'atch  them  as 
they  come,  plainly  for  nothing  but  the 
pleasure  of  feasting  their  eyes  and  gratify- 
ing their  feelings  of  just  pride  in  the 
beauty  around  them.  You  v/ill  observe 
an  old  decent-looking  man,  or  a servantly 
woman,  toiling  up  from  the  town  below, 
and  just  appearing  on  the  summit  at 
the  proper  moment  to  see  the  great  sun 
go  down  behind  t,he  Alsatian  hills.  You 
will  see  them  stand  with  folded  arms,  or 
silently  leaning  on  the  barrier,  for  perhaps 
five  minutes,  and  then  as  quietly  stealing 
down  again.  I could  fancy  it  was  to  breathe 
out  a prayer  there,  rather  than  in  the  dingy 
church  below,  where  the  vesper  bell  is 
calling. 

But  Heidelberg  is  not,  as  a town, 
obedient  to  Romish  calls — and  that  very 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  which  I am 
looking  is  as  a city  divided  against  itself. 


* Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  ; the  Queen  of  Hearts. 
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The  church  is  separated  into  two  parts, 
though  outwardly  it  appears  but  one ; 
Catholic  service  being  performed  in  the 
choir,  while  the  nave  is  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Protestants.  This  arrange- 
ment has  subsisted  ever  since  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  with  the  exception  of 
an  interval  of  about  five  months  in  the 
years  1719-20,  when  the  then  Elector, 
Charles  Philip,  himself  a Catholic,  con- 
ceiving that  the  members  of  his  church 
were  defrauded  of  their  just  share  in  the 
religious  edifices  of  Heidelberg  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  this  nave  to  Protestant 
worship,  offered  to  build  the  Protestants 
another  church  near  the  old  one,  larger 
and  more  convenient,  if  they  would  allow 
him  to  pull  down  the  wall  of  partition  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  appro- 
priate the  whole  to  Catholic  worship. 
But  in  this  matter  the  townspeople  were 
immoveable.  They  declined  the  Elector’s 
offers.  Charles  Philip,  much  aggrieved, 
endeavoured  to  attain  his  end  by  violence. 
The  church  windows  were  scaled,  the  wall 
beaten  down,  and  the  whole  fabric  re- 
ceived anew  the  papal  blessing.  The 
lord  of  the  castle  soon  found  out  his  mis- 
take. The  sturdy  Heidelberg  Protestants, 
descendants  of  men  who  had  heard  John 
Huss  preach  in  the  neighbouring  church 
of  St.  Peter’s,  appealed  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe.  England, 
Holland,  Prussia,  Hesse  Cassel  loudly  re- 
monstrated with  the  Elector,  and  so  vigo- 
rous were  the  threatenings,  and  so  prompt 
the  reprisals,  that  he  v/as  obliged  to  con- 
cede. He  restored  the  half  of  the  church 
to  the  townspeople,  but  in  anger  at  their 
obstinacy  chose  to  remove  the  electoral 
court  to  Manheim.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment there  is  a fresh  infusion  of  dogmatic 
zeal.  The  Protestant  part  of  the  church 
below  is  filled  to  overflowing  twice  on  the 
Sunday  by  a congregation  which  listens 
with  intense  interest  and  sympathy  to 
the  discourses  of  a popular  minister 
who  delivers  with  great  power  and  elo- 
quence a series  of  historical  attacks  upon 
or  answei’s  to  the  Jesuits,  who  have 
been  recently  making  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  obtain  a strong  hold  in  Heidel- 
berg. Day  after  day  some  learned  or 
powerful  preacher  of  this  order  is  occujDy- 
ing  the  pulpit  of  the  Jesuits’  church. 
Twice,  sometimes  three  times,  a day  they 
are  at  their  work,  while  the  Protestants 
reserve  all  their  fire  for  Sundays.  I do 
not  pretend  to  enter  into  politics,  but  it 
seems  to  me  pretty  clear  that  the  contest 
is  far  more  that  of  freedom  of  opinion  in 
general  against  arbitrary  power,  than  that 
of  one  set  of  religious  views  against  another. 
At  the  University  church  it  is  the  same. 
The  University  preacher,  spoken  of  as  a 


learned  and  able  man,  fixes  the  attention 
of  the  students  I suspect  more  by  the 
political  bearings  of  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute than  by  the  sort  of  preaching  on  re- 
ligion which  would  be  admired  in  England. 
The  word  Reformation  is  synonymous  with 
what  they  love — with  liberty  ; and  the  real 
battle  is  between  freedom  and  coercion. 
And  who  coming  from  a free  land  can 
stand  by  and  listen  to  these  renewed 
charges  and  rejoinders  without  an  earnest 
sympathy  ? From  first  to  last,  it  is  the 
cause  of  humanity,  of  improvement,  of 
hope,  and  of  spirituality,  Romanism. 

Say  as  much  as  you  please  about  the  good 
that  may  have  grown  up  with  the  latter, 
and  the  evils  that  have  come  out  of  the 
former,  still,  the  fact  remains  that  in  one 
there  is  not  free  agency — in  the  other, 
the  deep  and  sei’ious  questions  of  religion 
are,  or  should  be,  settled  between  man  and 
his  Maker.  The  worshippers  “ in  spirit 
and  in  truth”  7nust  be  free-men. 

I am  travelling  far,  you  will  say,  from 
the  Electoral  gardens.  Not  so.  How 
can  I forget  that  there,  to  the  left  of  the 
church  I have  been  looking  at,  stands  an 
older  church,  to  whose  ancient  door  Huss 
affixed  his  theses -^in  whose  churchyard  he 
preached  ? And  there  too,  under  a plain 
stone,  and  with  a simple  monumental  in- 
scription, rest  the  remains  of  the  young, 
the  beautiful,  and  learned,  Olympia  Morata; 
she  whose  earthly  work  was  over  at  the 
early  age  of  29,  but  who  in  that  short  pe- 
riod had  been  compelled  to  quit  her  native 
Italy,  charged  with  heresy,  and  at  length, 
settling  in  Heidelberg  with  her  husband, 
became  the  remarkable  exception  to  all 
German  rule,  past  and  present,  by  herself 
occupying  a Professor’s  chair.  Of  this 
singular  person  no  manuscript,  no  trace 
whatever,  is  to  be  found  in  the  university- 
library.  Her  works  indeed  are  there,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  but  one  would  like  to 
see  some  small  personal  relic,  an  auto- 
graph if  possible,  bringing  before  the  eye 
a more  vivid  image  of  the  w'oman. 

In  that  library  are  still,  spite  of  the 
devastations  of  war  and  of  fire,  some 
very  valuable  manuscripts.  Luther  is 
there  with  his  laborious  annotations  and 
translations  ; and  to  us,  as  English,  it  is 
interesting  to  look  upon  a Selection  from 
the  Psalms,  in  the  handwriting  of  Eliza- 
beth the  dueen  of  Bohemia,  the  daughter 
of  our  James  the  First.  I find  this  book 
in  general  described  as  the  Prayer  Book 
of  Elizabeth,  which  is  surely  an  incorrect 
designation.  It  is  in  German,  and  seems 
to  contain  merely  such  portions  of  the 
Psalms  as  she  conceived  suitable  either  for 
meditation  or  devotion.  The  book  has 
no  title-page,  neither  can  it  be  identified 
by  any  name  or  autographical  testimony. 
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It  stands  in  the  University  Catalogue  as 
an  accredited  original,  and  there  does  not 
seem  any  cause  for  doubt  on  the  subject. 
There  is  likevrise  another  manuscript  in 
connexion  with  the  Electress,  a small  col- 
lection of  poems,  called  the  Tears  of  Time, 
by  an  English  attendant  of  Elizabeth, 
Thomas  Kybeli,  a sorrowful  lament  over 
the  woes  of  the  Palatinate. 

I could  hardly  have  believed  it  possible 
to  make  the  past  present,  as  I have  felt 
myself  hourly  compelled  to  do  while  in  the 
castle  at  Heidelberg.  In  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  gathered  together  in  certain 
rooms  of  the  castle,  which  have  been  set 
apart  and  repaired  for  the  purpose,  amid 
much  truraperJ^  there  are  certainly  some 
valuable  things — some  valuable  as  merao- 
rials—some  for  the  merit  of  the  workman - 
ship~and  some  for  the  more  accurate 
ascertainment  of  historical  facts.  There 
you  have  portraits,  mostly  rather  hideous 
ones,  of  Electors,  and  their  wives  and 
wives'  relations.  You  have  a fair  collec- 
tion of  electoral  coins,  medals,  and  seals — 
there  are  cups,  keys,  lamps,  armour, 
and  some  beautiful  china  of  the  Fran- 
kenthal  fabric.  There  are  also  views  of 
many  of  the  German  cities  in  the  middle- 
age  period,  and  among  the  drav/ings  many 
of  Heidelberg  castle  itself,  in  its  multifa- 
rious stages  of  erection,  destruction,  and 
renovation.  You  have  the  tempting  view 
of  that  lovely  English  garden  planned  for 
the  pleasure  of  Elizabeth,  and  sent  over 
to  show  her  w'hat  was  in  store  for  her. 
When  one  stands  before  that  picture  of 
calm,  and  peaceful,  and  stately  beauty,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  wish  to  put  back  the 
hand  of  time,  just  to  give  the  ambitious 
princess,  who  would  be  a queen,"  as 
Mrs.  Jameson  says,  the  chance  of  a better 
choice  and  a happier  life.  Why  could  she 
not  be  content  with  almost  the  proudest 
palace  Europe  could  then  boast  t Why 
could  not  those  lovely  gardens,  those  rich 
prospects,  that  gallant  husband,  and  that 
adoring  people  suffice  for  the  English 
maiden?  Well,  she  had  her  choice,  she 
ate  her  dry  bread,  and  “ begged  it  before 
she  ate  it,"  and  she  was  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

How  beautiful  is  our  “ green  Neckar  " 
this  autumn  evening ! At  lirst  we  bad 
much  ado  to  like  the  river.  The  browm 
clayey  water  swelling  and  surging  beyond 
its  legitimate  boundaries  seemed  to  soil 
instead  of  purify  whatever  it  touched. 
Violent  rains  some  miles  up  among  the 
hills  had  swelled  every  brook,  and  Neckar 
bad  got  a great  deal  more  than  his  share 
of  debris,  sand,  and  gravel, — and  there  came 
more  serious  signs  of  mischief  than  these 
— planks,  uptorn  trees,  portions  of  broken 
bridges,  bodies  of  drowned  animals,  even, 
it  was  said,  of  men.  After  this,  quickly 


[Sept. 

arrived  sad  histories  of  disaster  and  ruin  : 
how  the  w'aterspout  had  carried  aw&y  the 
property  of  a whole  village,  demolished 
the  little  branch  railway  to  Baden  Baden; 
how  wine  cellars  had  been  inundated,  wine 
casks  set  floating  and  fished  up  not  without 
difficulty  and  damage — and  all  this  w'hile 
our  pretty  Neckar  was  more  and  more  of 
a swaggerer,  talking  loudly  by  day  and 
by  night,  straying  into  places  where  he 
had  no  business  to  be,  in  dv/elliogs,  in 
warehouses,  in  the  lower  streets  of  the 
town.  Not  a single  one  of  his  little  green 
islands  could  now  be  seen — only  here  and 
there  a feeble  branch  of  a shrub  which 
grew  upon  them  struggling  v*^ith  the 
stream.  Many  curious  townspeople  went 
up  on  those  days  to  the  castle  terrace  to 
mark  the  state  of  things  ; and  truly  it  was 
a remarkable  sight  to  watch  the  windings 
of  the  river  till  it  joined  the  far  broader 
Rhine  at  Manheim,  for  the  Rhine  too  had 
overflown  its  banks  and  risen  twelve  feet 
in  a night.  There  was  no  alarm,  none  at 
least  visible  on  the  slow,  stolid  faces  of 
the  Germans,  but  it  v/as  clear  that  a con- 
tinuance of  the  rains  would  be  of  serious 
consequence  to  the  crops  on  the  plain,  as 
well  as  to  roads  and  bridges. 

The  rain  did  not  continue  however,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a fortnight  of  cloudless 
sunshine,  almost  too  bright  and  powerful 
for  our  island-eyes  and  heads  to  bear,  but 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfering  with 
the  habits  even  of  the  w^oman-kind  in  our 
vicinity.  Seldom  do  we  see  a bonnet  or 
cap,  or  any  sort  of  protection  used  to 
guard  them  from  this  intense  sunlight. 
They  walk  to  and  fro  past  our  door  through 
the  handsome  Heilbronn  gate,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  with  their  long  hair 
neatly  put  up  behind.  On  Sundays  they 
dearly  love  a smart  shawl,  but  still  the 
head  is  bare,- — not  in  the  field  work,  how- 
ever, unless  indeed  the  errand  be  merely 
to  cut  a little  grass  for  the  cow.  When 
they  reap  the  corn,  a species  of  work  mostly 
left  to  the  women,  they  have,  hats  with 
broad  brims ; but  perhaps  to  an  English 
eye  nothing  seems  so  strange  as  the  cocked 
liat  of  the  ploughman  and  waggoner. 
In  our  minds  it  is  associated  with  mili- 
tary costume,  and  when  we  come  suddenly 
upon  a rather  clumsy  rustic,  guiding  his 
horses  or  cows  along  the  furrow,  his  head 
covered  with  a huge  fierce- looking  cocked 
hat,  such  as  you  may  now  and  then  still 
see  on  a sign  post  in  a retired  English 
village,  surmounting  a figure  called  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  effect  is  in  the  first 
instance  irresistibly  comic.  All  who  have 
been  long  enough  here  to  knov/  anything 
of  the  people,  will  I think  bear  testimony 
to  their  general  civility  and  kindliness, 
and  still  more  to  their  industry.  The 
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present  is  not  indeed  their  busiest  time  ; the 
corn  harvest  is  nearly  gathered  in,  and  they 
must  patiently  wait  for  their  grapes — for 
what  grapes  they  will  have  this  year. 
They  are  plentiful  enough  indeed,  hut  the 
lateness  of  the  spring  and  summer  has 
thrown  them  very  backward,  and  I am 
told  there  is  little  chance  of  their  having 
now  time  to  ripen  well,  and,  if  not,  the 
loss  to  many  a small  proprietor  is  a serious 
one.  The  wine  indeed  will  be  made,  but 
there  will  be  less  in  quantity,  and  it  will 
be  little  esteemed.  Having  always  been 
warned  to  expect  no  beauty  in  vine- 
covered  hills,  I found  myself  agreeably 
disappointed  here.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a good  deal  of  mere  training  to  poles 
like  the  hop,  but  a large  portion  is  made 
to  cover  a kind  of  rough  trellice-work, 
which  has  a pretty  effect,  and  to  those 
who  take  their  w'alks  at  this  season  on 
the  hill-sides  affords  a most  refreshing 
shelter  from  the  sun.  The  time  has 
not  arrived  for  closing  the  vineyards  to 
the  public.  By  and  by,  as  the  grapes 
ripen,  a wisp  of  straw  will  be  put  upon  a 
pole  denoting  that  you  are  not  to  enter 
where  it  appears ; but  just  now  w’e  circu- 
late freely  along  the  paths  and  little  flights 
of  steps  that  intersect  the  vines,  and  very 
interesting  it  is  to  have  a near  view  of  the 
careful  culture  on  these  hills. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  without  reason  that 
Mr.  Howitt  in  his  interesting  and,  I really 
think,  most  accurate  account  of  this 
neighbourhood,  speaks  of  the  absence  of 
any  thing  like  absolute  solitude  in  the 
wide-spread  v/oods  and  hills.  Nowhere 
can  you  go  without  coming  upon  some 
jDroof  of  the  economy  and  care  with  which 
everything  Avhich  can  be  converted  to  use 
is  sought  for  and  collected  here,  in  its  due 
season.  The  withered  leaves,  the  fir  cones, 
the  sere  boughs,  the  patches  of  coarse 
grass  or  weeds,  of  all  these  and  many  more 
woodland  treasures  there  are  sure  to  be 
collectors  in  the  most  silent  woods.  Even 
there,  too,  are  often  ^vell  kept  and  well 
managed  pathways  ; sometimes  the  tra- 
veller’s comfort  is  attended  to  by  a simple 
bench  in  a pretty  spot  ; and  now  and 
then  an  opening  made  and  a little  table 
surrounded  by  rustic  seats  show  that  it  is 
customary  for  some  of  the.  neighbouring 


people  to  spend  a holiday  evening  under 
the  pleasant  shade. 

Before  we  came  hither  friends  warned 
us  of  the  frequency  of  the  interruptions 
occasioned  by  rain.  It  may  be  so, 
though  in  our  case  it  certainly  has  not 
proved  true  ; but,  as  a counterpoise,  we 
cannot  but  remark  on  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  soil,  on  the  Heilbronn  side  at 
least,  of  Heidelbei'g.  After  the  hardest 
rain  we  Lave  found  the  roads  and  paths 
quickly  fit  for  pedestrians.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  in  some  others,  I am  often  re- 
minded of  the  Malvern  hills. 

In  going  up  the  river  towards  Neckar 
Steinach,  the  red  rock  has  been  quarried 
out  in  large  masses  ; and  from  this  source 
I conclude  has  the  material  for  the  new 
railway  buildings  beyond  the  Manheim 
gate  been  drawn.  I find  myself  fancying 
continually  that  I am  transported  to  Lan- 
cashire or  Cheshire,  when  I see  these  rich 
red  stone  buildings,  and  am  apt  to  as- 
sociate them  in  my  mind  with  much  that 
I have  there  loved  and  admired;  but 
it  strikes  me  that  the  grain  of  the  stone 
here  is  much  finer  and  more  durable,  and 
not  porous.  Indeed,  when  one  sees  what 
violent  efforts  have  been  used,  with  very 
partial  success,  to  break  up  the  solid  frag- 
ments of  the  castle,  one  cannot  help  hav- 
ing a high  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the 
stone  itself.  Much  remains  for  us  yet,  we 
find,  to  see  and  do ; the  Bergstrasse  tempts 
us  every  day  ; the  river  offers  to  lead  us 
among  most  bewitching  hills;  and  as  we 
look  out  from  the  Elizabeth-terrace,  how 
strongly  are  our  fondest  historical  memo- 
ries called  forth.  Clearly  visible  are  the 
two  towers  of  old  Spires  cathedral ; there, 
where  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh  lies,  and 
where  many  a noble  German  deed  has  been 
done.  Further  on  is  Worms,  and  all 
around  is  the  fatherland  of  the  Minne- 
singers, and  there  did  Siegfrid  kill  the 
dragon,  and  a hundred  of  the  marvels  re- 
lated in  the  Niebelungenlied  take  place. 
Can  you  wonder  that  w’e  like  Heidelberg  ? 

Yours,  &c.  T. 

P.S. — News  has  just  reached  us  of  the 
death  of  the  aged  Professor  Paulus  : of 
this  remarkable  man  I feel  how  much 
there  is  to  say  ; some  few  details  I may  be 
able  to  give  you  in  my  next. 


Comments  upon  the  communication  of  Bossuet’s  Letter  on  the  Death 
OF  Henrietta  Duchess  of  Orleans. 


Cork,  August,  1851. 

Mr.  Urban, — Among  the  articles  of 
this  month’s  Magazine,  that  containing 
Bossuet’s  most  interesting  letter  on  the 
death  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
our  Princess  Henrietta-Anne,  at  once 
commanded  my  attention,  both  from  its 
purpose,  and  the  writer’s  eminent  charac- 


ter, when  some  inaccuracies  in  the  trans- 
lator’s introductory  observations  and  the 
English  version  struck  me  as  demanding 
correction. 

In  the  former  he  states  ^‘that  the 
British  ambassador,  Montagu,  afterwards 
the  duke  of  that  name,  writing  home  to 
Charles  II,  says,  I asked  her  if  she  be- 
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lieved  herself  poisoned,  &c.”  Such,  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  fatal  attack,  was 
generally  credited,  though  here  clearly 
disproved  ; but  I must  remark,  that  the 
ambassador  (a  Montagu)  was  certainly  not 
he  who  was  afterwards  the  Duke  of  that 
name,  and  who  could  then,  in  1670,  have 
been  only  a child ; for  his  father,  Robert 
the  third  Earl,  born  in  1634,  was  not 
above  six-and-thirty,  and  his  grandfather 
too  still  lived,  and,  born  early  in  1602,  had 
not  completed  his  sixty-eighth  year,  while 
neither  had  prematurely  married.  The 
dukedom,  we  know,  was  not  conferred  till 
nearly  half-a-century  subsequent  to  the 
English  princess’s  death,  in  1719,  on 
Charles  the  fourth  Earl,  who  died  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  had,  indeed,  been  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  France  in  1699, 
rather  a remote  period  from  1670,  but 
never  before. 

“ Avant  hier,’’ writes  Bossuet,  “ Roze 
me  dit  que  cette  bonne  Princesse  ne  s’estoit 
souvenue  que  de  moi  seul,  et  quelle  avoit 
commande  qu’on  me  donnat  une  bague. 
J’ai  depuis  sceu  qu’elle  en  avoit  donne 
I’ordre  durant  un  moment  de  temps  que 
je  me  retirai  aupres  d’elle,  m'ayant  de- 
mandt  un  peu  de  repos, &c.  This  last 
sentence  is  thus  rendered  : “I  have  since 
learned  that  she  gave  the  order  during  an 
instant  that  I left  her  bedside,  having  re- 
quested permission  to  retire  for  a little 
rest.”  Here  the  bishop  is  represented  as 
demanding  for  himself  a little  rest,  but  in 
the  original  it  is  the  Duchess,  who  desires 
his  withdrawal  for  her  own  repose.  So 
any  one  familiar  with  the  language  will  at 
once  perceive.  As  he  was  quickly  re- 
called, she  probably  wished  his  retirement 
from  some  natural  necessity  thus  delicately 
veiled.  At  all  events,  it  was  not  he  who 
pleaded  or  felt  fatigue  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty.  As  the  translation  is  other- 
wise substantially,  though  not  always 
strictly  faithful,  I need  only  add,  that  the 
original  is  not  obsolete  in  any  way,  as 
stated  in  the  article,  except  in  the  ortho- 
graphy. Not  a word  or  form  of  phrase  is 
antiquated,  and  the  great  writer’s  style 
must  ever  continue  a model  of  excellence. 

The  M.  Roze  (or  Rose)*  referred  to  in 
the  letter,  was  “ President  a la  Chambre 
des  Comptes,”  corresponding  in  some 
degree  to  our  Exchequer  Office,  and  the 
regular  repository  of  all  high  official  docu- 
ments, where  of  course  was  deposited  the 
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princess’s  will.  Rose  (whose  baptismal 
name  was  Toussaint)  was  likewise  private 
secretary  to  the  King  (secretaire  du  cabi- 
net du  Roi)  for  which  influential  office  he 
had  been  recommended  by  Mazarin,  as 
his  rapid  penmanship  equalled  in  velocity 
that  of  the  most  voluble  speaker. f He 
also  eould  so  exactly  imitate  the  royal 
signature,  that  Louis  was  glad,  except  on 
special  occasions,  to  transfer  the  trouble  to 
him.  As  a member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, d’Alembert  included  his  name  in 
his  Eloges  of  that  distinguished  body,  then 
holding  the  supreme  rank  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  institutions,  and  of  which 
d’Alembert  was  secretary. 

Bossuet  says  that  he  communicated 
Henrietta’s  so  unexpected  death  to  M.  le 
Prince,  whom  the  translator  obviously 
understood  to  be  her  husband,  which 
is  an  error,  for  he  was  emphatically 
called  Monsieur  alone  ; but  Monsieur  le 
Prince  was  the  Prince  de  Conde,  le  Grand 
Cond^,  first  prince  of  the  blood  at  that 
time,  and  as  such  Bossuet  was  charged 
with  the  communication,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who 
were  much  edified  by  the  recited  details  of 
the  sorrowful  event.  Monsieur,  the  King’s 
brother,  Philip  of  Orleans,  was  the  patri- 
arch of  the  late  reigning  dynasty,  by  a 
second  wife,  a Princess  Palatine.  He  was 
a most  depraved  man,  if  truly  represented. 

Of  all  the  eloquent  funeral  orations  pro- 
nounced by  Bossuet,  the  most  impressive 
was  doubtless  that  here  referred  to.  He 
had  rendered  the  same  homage  only  seven 
months  previously  to  Henrietta-Maria,  the 
Princess’s  widowed  mother  ; but  the  sub- 
ject was  less  affecting,  and  the  great 
orator  realised  the  assertion  of  Tacitus 
(Dialogus  de  Orator,  cap.  32),  “Crescit 
cum  amplitudine  rerum  vis  ingenii,”  for 
Cardinal  Bausset,  his  biographer,  empha- 
tically says,  “ que  Bossuet  pronon9a  sur 
le  cercueil  de  la  Princesse  les  paroles  les 
plus  touchantes  qui  soient  peut-etre  ja- 
mais sorties  de  la  bouche  des  hommes.” 
On  the  earliest  sensation  of  her  alarming 
condition  she  committed  her  spiritual  di- 
rection to  Bossuet,  “ declarant,”  adds  the 
Cardinal,  “ qu’elle  vouloit  absolument 
mourir  entre  ses  maines.”  Though  then 
named  Bishop  of  Condom  he  had  not 
been  consecrated.  More  than  a century 
after,  I heard  the  citizens  of  that  town  (in 
1789)  express  their  deeply-felt  pride  in 


* See  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March,  1840,  where  the  ingenious  mystification 
practised  by  this  gentleman  on  Moliere  is  related,  and  may  be  worth  recurring  to.  He 
died  in  1701,  aged  90. 

t Currant  verba  licet,  manus  est  velocior  illis  ; 

Nondum  lingua,  suum  dextra  peregit  opus.” 

Martial,  Epigr,  lib.  xiv,  208. 
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the  distinction  of  his  great  name  in  their 
episcopal  list.  In  1681  he  was  removed 
to  Meaux.  “ Parlons  d’avance  le  langage 
de  la  posterity,  c’etoit  un  p&re  de  I’eglise,” 
are  the  words  of  La  Bruy^re,  little  wont 
to  eulogise.  “ L’aigle  de  Meaux,’’  and 
“ le  sublime  Bossuet,”  were  his  charac- 
teristic designations,  and  continue  to  be  so. 

Yours,  &c.  James  Roche. 

Having  communicated  these  comments 
to  the  correspondent  who  sent  us  the  paper 
published  in  our  last  Magazine,  we  have 
received  the  following 

REPLY. 

Mr.  Urban. — I feel  extremely  flat- 
tered by  the  notice  taken  of  my  commu- 
nication  by  Mr.  Roche.  A good  deal  of 
his  comment  is  of  the  kind  which  belongs 
to  that  period  when  antiquaries  hung  illus- 
trative notes  upon  every  nameor  fact  which 
came  in  their  way,  too  often  burying  in  this 
manner  their  main  subject  under  a heavy 
weight  of  irrelevant  and  wasted  learning. 
Such  in  my  judgment  is  Mr.  Roche’s  in- 
formation about  “ Roze”  and  “ Philip  of 
Orleans,”  and  the  “ Eagle  of  Meaux.”  If 
I had  thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  upon 
very  common  works,  I should  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  telling  you  about  the  rapid 
penmanship  of  Roze,  the  depravity  of 
Philip  of  Orleans,  or  the  sublimity  of  the 
Eagle  of  Meaux,  but  I should  have  doubted 
whether  even  the  youngest  of  your  I’eaders 
had  not  been  already  sufficiently  instructed 
at  any  event  upon  two  of  those  topics.  Such 
gossip  drops  pleasantly  from  aged  lips. 
One  listens  to  it  with  respect  and  interest 
when  it  comes  to  us  intermingled  with  the 
recollections  of  more  than  sixty  years  ; 
but,  as  I cannot  tell  you  what  I heard  at 
Condom  in  1789,  I have  no  such  excuse. 

In  reference  to  the  special  faults  in  my 
little  communication  which  Mr.  Roche 
esteems  to  demand  correction,  I will  take 
them  in  order,  beginning  with  his  last. 

Mr.  Roche  will  1 hope  accept  my  as- 
surance that  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I understood  “ M.  le  Prince”  to  be 
the  princess’s  husband.  Why  he  should 
imagine  so  I cannot  divine.  I should  not 
have  thought  it  possible  that  anybody 
could  have  so  misunderstood  either  me  or 
the  obvious  context. 

He  says  I am  wrong  in  asserting  that 
the  letter  of  Bossuet  is  obsolete,  for  that  it 
is  “ not  obsolete  . . except  in  the  ortho- 
graphy.” I said  it  was  ’■^'partly  obsolete” 

I am  obliged  to  him  for  correcting  the 
obvious  mistranslation  of  “ m’ayant  de- 
mande  un  peu  de  repos.”  If  such  a slip 
proves  me  not  to  be  familiar  with  the 
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language  irom  which  I was  translating,  I 
must  submit  to  the  inference. 

But  the  first  point  is  my  chief  offence. 
I have  said  that  “ the  British  ambassador 
Montagu,  afterwards  the  Duke  of  that 
name,  wrote  ” home  certain  things.  Here 
I am  very  ignorant.  The  ambassador,  Mr. 
Roche  tells  you,  certainly  could  never 
have  been  the  Duke  of  that  name,  because 
in  1670  he  was  only  a child,  his  father 
Robert  the  third  earl  having  been  born  in 
1634,  and  his  grand-father  in  1602.  The 
dukedom,  “ we  know,”  says  Mr.  Roche, 
“ was  not  conferred  until  1719  on  Charles 
the  fourth  earl  who  died  the  following 
year.  He  had  indeed  been  ambassador  in 
France  in  1699,  but  never  before.”  Now, 
Mr.  Urban,  this  is  all  a dream  of  your 
worthy  correspondent.  There  is  not  a 
single  word  in  it  that  is  accurate.  Turn 
to  any  peerage  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  Dukes  of  Montagu,  and  you  will  find 
that  Ralph  Montagu  was  the  ambassador 
in  question  ; that  his  father's  name  was 
Edward,  not  Robert ; that  he  (the  father) 
was  not  the  third  earl,  nor  any  earl  at  all, 
but  simply  the  second  Baron  Montagu  of 
Boughton  ; that  we  may  presume  that  he 
was  not  born  in  1634,  because  he  died  in 
1683,  aged  67  (Collect.  Topog.  ii.  221)  ; 
and  that  his  father  (the  ambassador’s 
grandfather)  was  probably  not  born  in 
1602,  because  he  was  created  a baron  in 
1621,  and  died  at  a veiy  advanced  age  a 
prisoner  in  the  Savoy  in  1644  ; the  duke- 
dom could  not  have  been  conferred  as 
“we  know”  in  1719  because  the  first 
Duke  died,  not  in  1729,  but  in  1709  ; and 
he  was  not  “ Charles  the  fourth  earl  ” 
but  Ralph,  the  ambassador  of  1670,  created 
Viscount  Monthermer  and  Earl  of  Mon- 
tagu 9th  April,  1689  (in  reward  for  his 
services  in  the  Revolution  of  1688),  and 
Duke  of  Montagu  by  Gueen  Anne  on  the 
12th  April,  1705.  What  or  whom  Mi. 
Roche  may  have  been  thinking  about  I 
cannot  imagine. 

I will  not  retort  upon  your  venerable 
correspondent  that  this  little  slip  proves 
him  not  to  be  familiar  with  such  subjects. 

I make  no  doubt  that  he  is  much  more  so 
than  I am.  Nor  will  I suppose  that  his 
devotion  to  the  persecutor  of  Fenelon,  the 
aspiring  Eagle  of  Meaux,  is  either  so  blind, 
or  so  superstitious,  as  that  of  the  unhappy 
lady  whose  death  is  our  subject.  It  is 
probably  only  a devotion  so  eager  that  in 
his  anxiety  to  make  it  manifest  his  ac- 
customed accuracy  has  been  put  to  sleep. 
He  would  have  escaped  this  oversight  and 
would  give  additional  value  to  what  he 
writes  if  he  would  accustom  himself  to 
quote  authorities.  B, 
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Historical  Questions  relating  to  Persons  and  Events  of  the  11th 

Century. 


Mr.  Urban,— -I  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
give  me  information  as  to  any  of  tlie  sub- 
joined difficulties  which  have  occurred  to 
me  in  studying  ihe  history  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

1st.  In  the  “Chronicle  of  the  Princes 
of  Wales  ” (Monumenta  Historica  Britan- 
nica,  p.  855)  the  following  entry  occurs 
under  a.d.  1056. 

“ Two  years  after  that,  and  then  Mag- 
nus, son  of  Harold,  King  of  Germany, 
came  to  England,  and  ravaged  the  do- 
minions of  the  Saxons;  Grufudd,  King  of 
the  Britons,  being  conductor,  and  auxiliary 
to  him.” 

What  can  be  the  event  here  referred  to  ? 
That  it  must  be  a strange  disguisement  or 
confusion  of  something  else  is  plain,  as  it 
is  certain  that  no  such  person  as  “ Magnus, 
son  of  Harold,  King  of  Germany,”  ex- 
isted in  1056.  But  what  can  the  story  be 
on  which  it  is  built  ? 1 can  find  nothing  at 

all  like  it  in  the  other  chronicles.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  same  year  Earl  Harold  received 
the  homage  of  King  Gruffydd,  in  the  name 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  same 
Harold  had  a son  Magnus  ; but  I do  not 
see  how  these  facts  could  be  distorted  into 
the  strange  form  of  the  event  in  the  Welsh 
Chronicle. 

2nd.  Who  is  the^^lfgyva”  who  ap- 
pears in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  ? I may 
add,  what  on  earth  is  the  “ Unus  Clericus  ” 
doing  to  her  1 I find  in  Mrs.  Green’s 
English  Princesses,  i.  15,  a reference  to 
Archaeologia,  xvii.  101,  note  p.  (which 
unfortunately  I have  not  at  hand  to  refer 
to),  for  an  opinion  that  the  person  in- 
tended is  Duke  William’s  daughter  Ade- 
liza.  Mrs.  Green  adds,  “This  conjecture 
is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that 
the  figure  in  question  is  that  of  a w’oman, 
whereas  Adeliza  was  a mere  child  at  the 
time.”  Moreover,  w’hy  should  a Norman 
Princess  be  described  by  an  English  name 
in  a Norman  record,  even  supposing  (for 
which  I know  not  of  any  authority)  that 
it  w'as  stipulated  that  in  the  event  of  her 
marriage  with  Harold  she  should  assume 
an  English  name,  as  in  the  case  ofyElfgifu 
— Emma.* 

3rd.  In  a paper  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the 
Archaeological  Journal,  i.  35,  he  mentions 
“ the  two  most  authentic  accounts  of  the 


early  history  of  Waltham  Abbey,  both 
written  apparently  late  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  the  Vita  Haroldi  and  the  tract 
De  Inventione  SanctcB  Crucis  Walthamen- 
sis.'^  Have  these  ever  been  printed  ? and, 
if  not,  is  there  any  chance  of  any  of  our 
publishing  societies  taking  them  in  hand? 

4th.  Who  was  “ Harding,  mayor  of  Bris- 
tol ” (see  Fosbroke’s  History  of  Berkeley, 
p.  70,  and  Godwin’s  Catalogue  of  Bishops, 
p.  411),  father  of  the  well-known  Robert 
Fitzharding,  ancestor  of  the  Berkeley 
family  and  founder  of  Bristol  Abbey? 
He  is  called  “ second  son  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,”  and  Harding  is  explained  “son 
of  Harold  or  Hardicanute.”  I do  not 
see  how  Harding  (unless  quasi  Haraiding) 
could  come  from  either  of  those  names : 
moreover  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  Harold  of  Denmark  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Harthacnut  is  always 
said  to  have  died  childless  ; a son  of  his 
also  would  hardly  be  thus  vaguely  de- 
scribed as  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
as  Harthacnut  reigned  also  in  England. 
Svend  Estrithson  filled  the  Danish  throne 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  as  he 
constantly  took  the  English  side,  one 
would  not  look  for  a son  of  his  entering 
England  in  the  train  of  William,  as  is  said 
to  have  been  the  case  with  this  Harding. 

5thly.  What  does  Saxo  Grammaticus 
(Lib.  X.  p.  202,  ed.  1664)  mean  by  a nar- 
rative in  which  he  attributes,  not  to  God- 
win, but  to  his  son  Harold,  a treacherous 
massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ? Is 
there  any  confusion  with  the  massacre  in 
the  time  of  .^thelred  ? It  is  very  re- 
markable that  Saxo  always  speaks  of  our 
Harold  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  which 
is  strange,  as  he  was  the  ally  and  kinsman 
of  Svend.  On  the  other  hand  one  would 
expect  the  victor  of  Stamford-bridge  to 
have  been  an  object  of  dislike  to  Norwe- 
gian writers;  yet  the  following  extract 
seems  to  give  us  a Saint  Harold,  which, 
considering  the  part  taken  by  the  Holy 
See  in  the  business,  would  seem,  like  the 
miracles  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  be  a 
very  sufficient  argument  that  “ the  Bishop 
of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this 
realm  of  England.” 

“ Regi  Jatvardo  in  imperio,  omnium 
subditorum  voluntate,  Haraldus  Gudini 


* Our  correspondent  may  be  referred,  upon  this  second  query,  to  Archaeologia,  xix. 
200-1,  where  Mr.  Amyot  collected  all  that  was  then  conjectured  about  .Elfgyva.  We 
know  that  he  continued  his  interest  in  the  subject  down  to  a much  later  period  of  his 
life,  but  was  never  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  the  lady. 
The  Clericus  is  thought  to  be  bringing  intelligence  or  bestowing  a benediction.— Ed. 
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filius  successifc : quern  quidam  inter  sane- 
tos  jam  referunt : Rex  coronatus  is  ex- 
stitit,  unctus  sancto  chrismate  : Pugnam 
autem  habuit  cum  Rege  Haraldo  Sigurdi 
filio,  quern  et  superavit : sed  paulo  .post 
venit  Vilhialmus  Bastardus,  comes  Ru- 
densis  ex  Nordmandia  Anglise  provincia. 
Hie  prselio  Haraldum  Gudini  filium  ador- 
tus,  ilium  superavit,  quo  facto  Vilhialmus 
regno  ])otitus  est.’'  &c.  [The  author 
proceeds  to  give  one  of  the  stories  of 
Harold  surviving  the  fight  of  Hastings.] 

The  above  is  found  at  p.  263  of  “ Addi- 
tamenta,  ut  videtur,  ejusdern  auctoris,’' 
appended  to  the  Life  of  Olaf  Tryggweson, 
by  Oddas  the  Monk,  published  at  Upsal 
in  1691,  in  the  original  Norse,  with  a 
Latin  and  a modern  Swedish  translation. 
Unfortunately  I am  not  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  it  in  either  the  old  or  the  new 
Scandinavian  form,  but  I transcribe  the 
Norse  as  well  as  I can,  in  hopes  of  some 
information  whether  the  Latin  version  is 
accurate  or  not.  In  the  latter  I do  not 
see  how  “ quern  quidam  " &c.  can  be  re= 

Notes  upon 
CotTc,  July  28. 

Mr.  Urban, —“The  recent  mournful 
scene  in  Belgium,  during  the  trial  of  the 
late  Count  de  Bocarme,  which  disclosed 
to  the  public  what  was  previously  familiar 
only  to  the  chymist  or  medical  practi- 
tioner— the  fatally  active  power  of  the 
poison  Nieolina — furnished  for  seventeen 
days  a theme  of  deep  interest  to  the  Euro- 
pean press  ; but  as  in  the  organs  of  general 
information  I have  not  discovered  any 
allusion  to  the  name  and  origin  of  this 
fearful  poison,  of  which  a single  drop  will 
destroy  a dog,  or,  only  brought  in  contact 
with  the  human  tongue,  will  cause  con- 
vulsions and  lethargy,  a few  words  ex- 
plicative of  the  circumstances  to  which 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable — of  course,  a scientific  dis- 
cussion is  not  my  purpose. 

The  “ Nicotiana  Tabacum,”  of  which 
the  empyreumatic  oil  forms  the  Nicotina, 
is  the  well-known  tobacco-plant,  now  of 
such  universal  use,  but,  like  the  potato, 
coffee,  and  tea,  a stranger  to  Europe  until 
a recent  period.  Its  first  introduction  was 
to  Portugal,  from  Brasil,  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  (that  is,  in 
1559  or  1560)  the  French  ambassador, 
M.  Jean  Nicot,  Seigneur  de  Villemain, 
becoming  informed  of  its  sedative  enjoy- 
ment and  comforting  effect  in  its  undele- 
terious  or  undistilled  state,  transmitted 
some  of  the  seed  to  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
and  subsequently  brought  over  the  plant 
itself,  as  a present  to  that  Queen,  by  whose 
name  he,  or  more  probably  herself,  wished 
to  have  it  called ; and  so  it  was  for  awhile 


ferred  to  “ Jatvardo.”  The  Norse  is  as 
follows,  as  well  as  I can  copy  words  of 
which  I can  only  guess  at  the  meaning. 

“Eptir  Jatvard  Kong  toe  riki  af  vild 
alz  landfolksins,  Haraldur  Gudina  son,  er 
sumir  kalla  helgan  vera  : Hann  var  viqdr 
konqr  oesmurdr  helgum  chrisma  ; hann- 
bardist  vit  Harald  Kong  Sigurd  son  oc 
felldi  hann  : oc  litlu  sidar  kom  Vilialmur 
Bastardur  Rudu  Jarl,  oc  atti  hann  Rijki  i 
Nordmandihan  bardist  vit  Harald  Kong 
Gudina  son  oc  feldi  hann,  enn  Vilialmur 
tok  rijket.’' 

We  may  remark  that  the  whole  passage 
seems  as  if  written  expressly  to  deny  the 
Norman  statements  with  regard  to  Ha- 
rold’s election  and  coronation.  In  a 
former  paragraph  the  writer  gives  Edward 
the  Confessor,  his  Jatvardus,  the  compa- 
ratively faint  praise  of  “ princeps  optimus 
in  multis.” 

Any  information  on  any  of  these  heads 
will  be  most  acceptable  to 

Yours,  &c.  E.  A.  F. 

Nicotina. 

“ Herba  Medicea,”  or  Herbe  ^ la  Reine  ; 
but  his  own  name  ultimately  prevailed, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  botanists.  Indig- 
nant at  its  being  disgraced  by  the  hated 
one  of  Catherine,  Buchanan  thus  repelled 
it  with  bitterest  and  characteristic  sarcasm, 
not  much  misapplied  indeed. 

Doctus  ab  Hesperiis  rediens  Nicotius  oris, 
Nicotianarn  retulit;  [bam 

Nempe  s.alutiferam  cunctis  languoribus  her- 
Prodesse  cupidus  patriae, 

At  Medice  Catharina,  mOapiia,  luesque 
Medea  saeculi  sui,  [suorum, 

Ambitione  ardens,  Mediceee  nomine  plantam 
Nicotianarn  adulterat : 

Utque  bonis  cives  prius  exuit,  exuere  herbae 
Honore  vult  Nicotium. 

At  vos  auxilium  membris  qui  quaeritis  aegris, 
Abominandi  nominis 

A planta  cobibete  manus,  os  claudite,  et  aures 
A peste  tetra  occludite. 

Nectar  enim  virus  fiet,  panacea  venenum, 
Medicea  si  vocabitur. 

Buchanan’s  favorable  opinion  of  the 
plant  was  not,  it  would  appear,  participated 
by  his  royal  pupil,  who  published  a quarto 
volume  under  the  title  of  “ A Counterblast 
to  Tobacco,”  which  he  represents  as  alike 
injurious  to  men’s  morals  and  health,  al- 
though his  pecuniary  exigencies  forced 
him  to  allow  its  culture  in  Virginia,  then 
in  progress  of  plantation,  under  a heavy 
import  duty.  The  original  or  indigenous 
appellative  of  the  plant  w^as  Petun.  Its 
introduction  into  France,  whence  it  rapidly 
spread  over  Europe,  was  also  claimed  by 
Andrew  Thevet,  a Franciscan  friar,  who 
asserted  that  he  had  brought  it  from 
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Brasil,  its  native  soil,  where  he  had  been 
a missionary ; but  Nicot’s  priority  seems 
established,  though  his  competitor’s  pre- 
tensions were  rather  favoured  by  the  Queen 
Catherine,  to  whom  he  was  almoner. 

Nicot  left  at  his  death  a work  published 
in  1606,  4to.  “ Tresor  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
f,oise,”  &c.  which,  like  our  Palgrave’s, 
Florio’s,  Minsheu’s,  and  other  old  vo- 
cabularies or  dictionaries,  proves  so  useful 
in  explanation  of  now  obsolete  language  ; 
but  no  event  of  his  public  life,  except  his 
embassy  to  Portugal,  rendered,  as  above 


stated,  memorable,  is  entitled  to  notice. 
One  of  the  earliest  works  on  tobacco  after 
his  decease,  “ J.  Neandri  Tabacologia,  hoc 
est,  Tabaci,  seu  Nicotianse,  Descriptio,” 
(Leyden,  1622,  4to.)  is  rare  and  curious, 
shewing  its  extensive  and  varied  use  even 
then,  and  the  opinions  held  on  its  intiuence, 
direct  or  gradual,  on  the  human  health 
and  feelings,  a subject  still  of  controverted 
discussion,  though,  I much  fear,  not  of 
favourable  solution. 

I remain,  &c.  James  Roche. 


Suggested  Society  for  Improvement  or  the  English  Language. 


Mr.  Urban, — I beg  leave  to  strengthen, 
by  one  small  voice,  the  call  of  your  cor- 
respondent “ Philologus  ” for  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  “ Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  English  Language,”  or  the 
little  of  it  which  we  have  still  left  us. 

The  corruptions  of  our  tongue  are  in- 
creasing at  so  fast  a rate,  that  at  no  great 


length  of  time  it  will  be  hardly  understood 
without  a knowledge  of  at  least  three  lan- 
guages, Latin,  Greek,  and  French;  and 
will  be  wholly  unfit  for  the  teaching  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  nation  either  by  ser- 
mons or  books,  which  very  few,  if  any,  of 
them  could  understand. 

Saxon. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  such  of  our 
antiquarian  friends  as  are  about  to  visit 
the  continent  to  be  reminded  that  the 
1.8th  session  of  the  Scientific  Congress 
OF  France  will  be  held  at  Orleans  on 
the  \Wi  September.  The  meeting  will 
last  for  about  ten  days.  Any  fellow  of 
our  learned  societies  would  be  sure  of  a 
good  reception  there,  and,  judging  from 
the  proceedings  of  past  years,  we  may 
undertake  to  assure  any  English  anti- 
quary that  he  wmuld  derive  both  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  from  being  present. 

The  Arch.^eological  Association 
has  had  a prosperous  and  pleasant  meeting 
at  Derby.  We  hope  to  give  a report  in 
our  next. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  by  subscription 
a Catalogue  of  the  extensive  Collection  of 
Roman  and  Medieval  Anticiuities 
discovered  within  the  precincts  of  the  City 
OF  London  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith.  The  casualties 
attending  such  collections,  and  particularly 
the  recent  dispersion  by  public  auction  of 
a very  large  quantity  of  London  antiqui- 
ties of  great  value  and  interest,  render  a 
published  record  of  the  contents  of  this 
curious  and  valuable  museum,  compiled 
by  the  proprietor,  extremely  desirable. 
The  work  will  be  copiously  illustrated 


with  woodcuts,  and  be  arranged  so  as  to 
render  it  of  service  to  the  archaeologist  as 
a work  of  reference.  Pecuniary  remu- 
neration is  out  of  the  question  ; but  with 
a view  to  assist  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  engraving  and  printing,  a sub- 
scription of  from  7^.  6f?.  to  10«.  (not  to 
exceed  the  latter  sum) , is  proposed. 

The  Destiny  of  The  Crystal  Palace 
remains  still  in  doubt.  Many  people 
think  that  a portion  of  it  might  be  applied 
with  good  effect  towards  the  reception  of 
a collection  of  casts  of  the  most  admired 
sculptures  of  all  ages  and  nations.  They 
who  think  so  should  begin  to  bestir  them- 
selves upon  the  subject.  At  one  of  the 
sectional  meetings  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  at  Bristol  Mr.  Yates  procured 
the  following  resolutions,  to  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee in  London  : 

“ I. — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, great  assistance  might  be  afforded  to 
persons  engaged  in  archaeological  studies 
by  the  formation  of  a complete  collection 
of  copies  of  the  most  admired  and  in- 
structive sculptures  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

“ 2. — That  such  a collection  ought  to 
consist  of  copies  made  in  metal,  plaster, 
terracotta,  or  any  other  material,  and 
principally  taken  from  statues,  busts,  urns, 
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vases,  candelabra,  bas-reliefs,  cameos,  and 
intaglios. 

“ 3. — That  although  such  a collection 
might  be  made  with  great  ease,  and  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  and  could 
not  fail  to  be  highly  attractive  to  all  spe- 
culators ; although  it  would  afford  the 
most  important  aid,  not  only  to  scholars 
and  artists,  but  to  many  classes  of  manu- 
facturers, and  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
refinement  and  elevation  of  the  public 
taste ; and  although  similar  collections 
have  for  these  reasons  been  made  in  many 
of  the  great  capitals  of  the  continent,  yet 
this  country  is  without  any  collection 
which  deserves  mention  in  reference  to 
this  question,  and  that  great  deficiency  in 
our  national  institutions  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  want  of  a building  large 
enough  to  receive  such  a collection. 

“ 4. — That  the  erection  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London,  and  the  accumulation 
of  a large  sum  of  money  by  the  profits  of 
the  Industrial  Exhibition,  afford  a most 
favourable  opportunity  of  realising  the 
project  here  suggested,  more  especially  as 


this  scheme  would  be  to  a great  extent  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  original  design 
of  the  Exhibition. 

“ 5. — That  in  order  that  a sufficient 
portion  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  whether 
maintained  on  its  present  or  any  other 
site,  and  of  the  surplus  funds  arising  from 
the  Industrial  Exhibition,  may  be  appro- 
priated in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  this  Institute  be  hereby 
authorised  and  requested  to  prosecute  this 
important  object,  either  by  Petitions  to 
Parliament,  by  memorials  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  or  to 
the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests,  or  in 
such  other  way  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient.” 

A bust  by  Weekes  of  the  late  Rt.  Hox. 
Charles  Buller  (a  memoir  of  whom 
was  given  in  our  Magazine  for  Jan.  1849) 
has  been  placed  in  the  north  transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey  near  the  statue  of 
Francis  Horner.  The  following  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tablet  under  the  bust  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Mouckton  Milnes. 


“ Here,  amidst  the  memorials  of  maturer  greatness. 

This  tribute  of  private  affection  and  public  honour 
Records  the  talents,  virtues,  and  early  death  of 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Buller  : 

Who,  as  an  independent  Member  of  Parliament, 

And  in  the  discharge  of  important  offices  of  State, 

United  the  deepest  human  sympathies 
With  wide  and  philosophic  views  of  government  and  mankind. 
And  pursued  the  noblest  political  and  social  objects 
Above  party  spirit  and  without  an  enemy. 

His  character  was  distinguished  by  sincerity  and  resolution, 

His  mind  by  vivacity,  and  clearness  of  comprehension  ; 

While  the  vigour  of  expression  and  singular  wit 

That  made  him  eminent  in  debate  and  delightful  in  society 

Were  tempered  by  a most  gentle  and  generous  disposition  : 

Earnest  in  friendship,  and  benevolent  to  all. 

The  British  Colonies  will  not  forget  the  statesman 
Who  so  well  appreciated  their  desires  and  their  destines  ; 

And  his  country,  recalling  what  he  was,  deplores 
The  vanished  hope  of  all  he  might  have  become. 

He  was  born  August  — , 180G.  He  died  November  29,  1848.” 


The  number  of  The  Athenaeum  for 
23  August  contains  a letter  from  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  announcing  some  very  im- 
portant DISCOVERIES  just  made  by  him 
in  connection  with  the  recently  excavated 
Assyrian  Antiguities.  Fie  has  suc- 
ceeded in  determinately  identifying  the 
king  who  built  the  palace  of  Khorsabad 
with  the  Shalmaneser  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
has  found  in  his  annals  statements  of  his 
wars  against  Samarina  {Samaria),  Pirhu 
(Pharaoh),  and  Jamnai  (the  Jabneh  or 
Jamneh  of  the  Bible).  He  has  also  found 
annals  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the  reign 
of  Sennachi  riba  (Sennacherib),  the  son 
and  successor  of  Sbalmeneser.  This  king 
built  the  palace  of  Koyunjik,  which  Mr. 


Layardhas  been  recently  excavating.  His 
annals  contain  accounts  of  the  expedition 
against  Hezekiah,  related  in  2 Kings, 
xviii.  13 — 17,  and  agree  with  the  scrip- 
ture narrative,  even  to  the  number  of 
talents  of  silver  and  gold  which  the  Assy- 
rian monarch  exacted  as  tribute.  The 
only  copy  of  the  annals  of  Sennacherib 
which  has  yet  been  found  extends  only  to 
his  seventh  year.  The  miraculous  de- 
struction of  his  army  occurred  some  nine 
or  ten  years  later.  There  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum  a copy  of  the  annals  of 
Esar-Haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  in 
which  there  occurs  an  explanation  of  the 
deportation  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned 
in  Ezra,  iv.  2.  Esar-Haddon  w^as  sue- 
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ceeded  by  his  son,  who  is  named  by  the 
Greeks  Saracus,  or  Sardanapalus,  during 
whose  reign  Nineveh  was  destroyed. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Colonel  Raw- 
linson  upon  these  most  valuable  disco- 
veries. They  will  no  doubt  lead,  as  he 
anticipates,  to  results  of  the  greatest  curi- 
osity and  importance.  The  reigns  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  thus  identified  extend  from 
about  B.c.  740  to  600,  and  the  earliest 
marbles  now  in  the  Museum  are  thus  fixed 
to  about  B.c.  1000. 

A curious  Diary  of  Edmund  Bohun, 
a voluminous  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  turned  up  in  Suffolk,  his 
native  county,  and  is  about  to  be  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  S.  Rix  of 
Beccles,  the  author  of  the  Fauconberge 
Memorial. 

We  received,  too  late  to  be  available 
last  month,  a ground  plan  of  the  recently 
discovered  foundations  of  the  church  of 
Vaudey  Abbey.  We  were  wrong  in  stating 
(p.  157)  that  any  of  the  excavated  piers 
belonged  to  the  chancel.  Their  position 
is  thus— 

East.  I -4 
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The  four  larger  piers,  which  measure 
eleven  feet  in  diameter,  are  those  of  a 
central  tower,  for  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a 
cross  church;  the  three  to  the  south  belong 
to  the  transept,  and  one  to  the  west  to  the 
nave.  The  whole  of  these  measure  9 feet 
by  7^.  In  the  transept  the  intervening 
spaces  are  8^  feet,  in  the  nave  10^  feet. 
The  piers  of  the  tower  are  25  feet  apart, 
as  we  stated  last  month.  A plain  wall 
was  found,  running  east  and  west,  and 
built  up  to  the  last  pier  towards  the  south. 
From  its  position  and  rough  work  it  could 
not  be  an  original  part  of  the  church  ; it 
stood  seven  feet  high.  Large  quantities 
of  highly-wrought  stone  have  been  won 
from  the  ruins.  The  bell  mentioned  to 
have  been  found  in  our  former  statement 
was  not  the  Sanctus  bell  usually  so  called, 
which  was  commonly  suspended  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave,  outside,  but  a hand 
bell  for  use  within  the  church. 

The  publishing  trade  has  almost  gone 
to  sleep  during  the  last  month,  but  we 
hear  rumours  of  great  doings  when  the 
season  comes  round  again  and  the  town 
fills.  The  number  of  works  in  progress  of 
all  kinds  is  unusually  large.  Of  books 
not  strictly  in  our  way  we  have  received 
the  following : — 

Two  Sermons  on  the  duty  of  keeping 
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the  Lord^s  Day,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  kept.  By  Richard  Harvey, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Hornsey.  \2mo.  Groom- 
Earnest,  practical,  sober,  well- 
considered  discourses,  calculated  to  be  pe- 
culiarlybeneficialinaneighbourhoodwhich 
partakes  in  that  disregard  of  the  Sabbath 
which  is  shamefully  general  in  our  sub- 
urban parishes. 

The  Second  Reformation,  or  Chris- 
tianity developed.  By  A.  Alison,  esq. 

1851.— -The  author  proposes  that 
we  should  move  on  from  Protestantism 
to  Infidelity  by  the  way  of  revolution. 

Lays  and  Legends,  or  Ballads  of  the 
New  World.  By  G.  W.  Thornburg.  \ 2mo. 
Saunders,  1851. — This  gentleman  ad- 
dresses his  critics  thus — “ When  you  next 
slay,  like  sons  of  Cain,  a bantling  of  the 
meanest  brain,  remunerate  the  unhappy 
wight,  even  if  he  be  a black,  by  paying 
his  publisher,  and  repaying  his  expenses 
for  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  the  midnight 
oil,  or  beware  my  vengeance;  for  by  the 
nine  gods  I swear  it — let  Pluto  record  it 
in  his  ledger — the  next  time  I meet  you, 
whether  in  public  or  private,  lane  or  street, 
highway  or  byway,  or  any  other  way,  I will 
then  and  there  seize  you,  as  a condor  would 
a chicken,  and  grasping  you  incontinently 
in  the  place  aforesaid,  I will  brand  with  a 
hot  steel  pen  upon  your  narrow  forehead 
the  letter  C,  which  the  world  knows  stands 
for  critic,  craven,  coward,  cuckold,  and  a 
thousand  other  distasteful  names.”  Cer- 
tainly this  is  anew  style  of  address  to  critics. 
The  book  is  not  so  bad  as  such  nonsense 
would  seem  to  foretell,  but  it  is  useless  to 
say  anything  about  it.  If  we  praise  it, 
every  one  will  believe  that  we  do  so 
in  fear  of  branding.  If  we  dispraise  it, 
woe  betide  us  I— “as  a condor  would  a 
chicken."  Heaven  help  us  ! 

A Selection  from  the  Poems  and  Dra- 
matic Works  of  Theodor  Korner.  By 
the  translator  of  the  “ Nlbelungen-Trea- 
sure.'^  Svo.  Williams.  1851. — Spirited 
and  faithful  translations  of  poems  lull  of 
genius. 

A Plea  for  Archbishop  Tenison’s  Li- 
brary, addressed  to  the  Clergy  and  Stu- 
dious Persons  of  the  City  of  Westminster. 
By  the  Rev.  Philip  Hale,B.A.  Curator  of 
the  Library.  8yo.  Lond.\%b\. — An  able 
and  sensible  appeal.  Tenison’s  Library 
should  be  the  Sion  College  of  the  West 
End  of  London,  and  a very  little  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  clergy 
would  enable  the  trustees  to  make  it  so. 
The  necessity  for  a library  of  defensive 
learning  in  Westminster  at  this  time,  to 
assist  the  clergy  in  withstanding  the  ag- 
gressions of  Romanism,  is  obvious.  Is  there 
no  successor  to  Tenison  on  the  epis- 
copal bench  ? The  public  would  aid  wil- 
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lingly  if  the  clergy  themselves  would  take 
up  the  matter  in  a liberal  spirit. 

The  Convict  Ship,  and  Entjland^s 
Exiles.  By  John  Arnoit  Brovminy,  M.  D. 
Boyal  Navy,  hth  edition,  12mo.  Hamil- 
ton and  Co.  1851. — Dr.  Browning’s  efforts 
are  well  known,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  a fifth  edition  of  his  work  is  evidence 
sufficient  that  they  are  so.  In  this  volume 
he  sets  before  us  his  experience  of  mere 
simple  Christian  teaching  upon  2,420 
convict  prisoners  intrusted  to  his  charge 
in  ten  voyages,  eight  from  Great  Britain 
and  two  from  Norfolk  Island  to  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  The  details  are  most  in- 
structive, and  should  be  deeply  pondered 
by  all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  masses  of  our  population, 
whether  already  convict  or  only  in  the 
way  to  become  so  through  ignorance  and 
neglect. 

Philosophic  Proverhiale  i par  Martin 
F.  Tapper.  Traduite  en  Franyais  d^apres 


la  dixihne  edition  par  Georqe  Meiivier. 
8yo.  liatchard,  1851. — An  excellent  trans- 
lation of  a work  too  well  known  to  need 
commendation.  Admirably  adapted  for  a 
French  lesson-book. 

Somnaltsm  and  Psycheism ; or,  the 
Science  of  the  Soul  and  the  Phenomena 
of  Nervation  as  revealed  by  vital  Mag. 
netisrn  or  Mesmerism,  considered  physio- 
logically  and  philosophically  : with  Notes 
of  Mesmeric  and  Practical  Experience. 
By  Joseph  W.  Haddock,  M.D.  8vo. 
Hodson,  1851. — Dr.  Haddock  is  the  mes- 
meriser  whose  chief  experiments  have  been 
made  upon  a girl  in  his  employ  as  a 
domestic  servant  named  Emma,  the  same 
who  is  thought  to  have  aided  in  the  re- 
covery of  650/.  accidentally  mislaid  at  a 
banker’s  in  Bolton,  and  has  made  various 
reports  of  the  condition  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  These  cases  are  related  “from 
authority  ” in  the  book  before  us,  together 
with  many  other  wonders. 
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Pleasures,  Objects,  and  Advantages  of 
Literature.  A Discourse  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Aris  Willmott,  sm.  8vo.  1851.— 
This  is  a book  for  a summer’s  day.  It 
may  be  read  any  where,  but  the  place  for 
its  especial  enjoyment  is  a flowery  bank 
with  a mountain  stream  dancing  along  by 
your  side,  birds  carolling  joyously  in  the 
blue  heaven,  zephyrs  playing  around, 
and  the  world  and  its  cares  left  far  away 
in  the  dusty  over-crowded  town.  It  is  a 
classification,  after  the  manner  of  D’Israeli, 
of  anecdotes  and  pretty  sayings  relating  to 
literature  supplied  by  diligent  and  discur- 
sive reading.  They  are  related  gracefully 
and  with  poetic  feeling,  and  are  strung- 
together  wdth  scholar-like  taste  and  clever- 
ness. No  one  ought  to  think  of  going 
out  of  town  without  taking  this  book  in 
his  hand.  It  may  be  read  over  and  over 
again,  for  ever  and  ever,  and  will  always 
impart  some  new  delight.  The  hard 
world  disappears  from  one’s  memory  as 
we  pass  along  under  the  guidance  of  the 
author,  from  picture  to  picture,  each 
calling  up  a train  of  thought  which  leads 
one  away  from  self.  Listen  to  the  author 
only  for  a moment 

“ It  is  a happy  feature  of  English  teach- 
ing that  the  child  is  fed  so  largely  with 
poetical  fruit.  A love  of  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  is  thus  entwined  with  the 
growing  mind,  and  becomes  a part  of  it. 
Sometimes  the  muscular  ivy  does  not  clasp 
the  oak  with  a stronger  embrace.  A re- 
membered verse  is  pleasing  for  its  own 


sake,  and  for  the  associations  it  revives. 
When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  other 
English  visitors  to  the  Opera  in  Venice, 
heard  a ballad  which  was  played  in  every 
street  of  London  before  they  left  it,  the 
tears  rushed  to  their  eyes,  and  home  with 
all  its  indearments  and  friends  rose  before 
them.  Most  affectingly  has  a living  his- 
torian expressed  the  feeling  of  unnumbered 
hearts  ‘ They  who  have  known  what  it 
is,  when  afar  from  books,  in  solitude,  or 
in  travelling,  or  in  intervals  of  worldly 
care,  to  feed  on  poetical  recollections,  to 
recall  the  sentiments  and  images  w'hich 
retain  by  as.sociation  the  charm  that  early 
years  once  gave  them, — they  will  feel  the 
inestimable  value  of  committing  to  the 
memory,  in  the  prime  of  its  power,  what 
it  will  easily  receive,  and  indelibly  re- 
tain.’ ” * 

There,  the  book  is  all  like  that.  Go 
and  buy  it.  It  will  just  suit  you. 


Observations  on  Heraldry.  By  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton.  8vo,pp.  96  —We  have, 
on  former  occasions,  remarked  the  vio- 
lence done  to  the  term  “heraldry”  in 
limiting  its  meaning  to  that  department 
of  the  occupation  of  the  ancient  heralds 
which  consisted  in  the  art  of  marshalling 
and  blazoning  coat-armour.  This  accep- 
tation of  the  term  is,  however,  in  ordinary 
use,  and  is  perfectly  well  undei’stood  by 


* Hallam’s  Introd.  to  Lit.  Europe,  iV, 
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those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
art  itself.  “ Heraldry  has  always  many 
students  who  go  a little  way  in  it  and  no 
further.  From  its  use  in  many  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  still  more  from  the 
personal  application  which  the  pupils  are 
disposed  to  make  of  its  emblems,  it  offers 
attractions  which  are  sufficient  to  render 
it  popular  to  that  limited  extent ; and  in 
the  mastery  of  its  first  simple  elements 
there  is  no  great  difficulty.  But  at  that 
point  the  student  usually  stops,  for  his 
immediate  objects  are  already  satisfied. 
Mr.  Hamerton  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  entertained  a higher  ambition  than 
to  write  an  elementary  book,  for  it  is  pro- 
fessedly intended  for  beginners  ; but,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  ar- 
rangement of  technical  rules,  exceptions, 
and  examples,  he  has  thought  to  make  his 
treatise  at  once  more  agreeable  and  more 
useful  by  casting  his  materials  into  a series 
of  “ observations,’'  which  he  has  arranged 
under  the  following  heads : 1 . The  right 
to  arms;  2.  inheritance  of  arms;  3. 
quarterings  ; 4.  distinctions  of  honour ; 
5.  courtesy  ; 6.  the  shield  ; 7.  the  crest ; 
8.  the  motto  ; 9.  the  field  ; 10.  charges  ; 
11.  blazoning  ; 12.  differences  ; 13.  pride 
of  lineage;  14.  colleges  of  arms;  15. 
heralds;  16.  hieroglyphical  heraldry  ; 17. 
religious  symbolism  ; and  18.  knighthood. 
The  book  has  at  least  this  merit,  that, 
whilst  the  author  ventures  to  think  for 
himself,  he  will  teach  his  reader  to  do  the 
same.  His  views  of  the  historical  and 
genealogical  uses  of  armorial  blazon  are 
correct,  but  we  think  him  quite  wrong  in 
regarding  armorial  distinctions  as  entirely 
of  retrospective  value,  and  only  of  use  in 
connection  with  antiquity.  He  concludes 
with  declaring  that  his  “ great  object  has 
been  to  shew  the  real  value  of  heraldry  in 
the  present  day,  and  to  render  it,  if  possi- 
ble, rather  an  antiquarian  pursuit  than  a 
fashionable  vehicle  of  pride.  I see  (he 
adds)  no  objection  to  ancient  houses  still 
bearing  the  emblems  which  knightly  an- 
cestors wore  upon  their  armour ; but  for 
a new  family  to  adopt  or  purchase  heral- 
dic ensigns  is,  I think,  superlative  folly.” 
In  this  declaration  Mr.  Hamerton  can 
scarcely  mean  to  proffer  his  aid  to  render 
heraldry  a pursuit  with  antiquaries  : it 
would  be  unfair  to  view  his  expressions 
as  making  so  presumptuous  or  so  gratui- 
tous an  offer.  What  he  must  intend  is 
that  he  desires  to  induce  those  ■who  now 
entertain  heraldry  merely  as  an  expression 
of  their  gentilitial  pretensions,  to  pursue 
it  further,  so  as  to  make  its  assistance 
available  in  their  historical  studies.  But 
Mr.  Hamerton  carries  his  argument  too 
far  when  he  would  limit  heraldry  to  its 
connection  with  genealogy  ; and  when  he 
9 
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asserts  (p.  73)  that  modern  heraldry  is 
simply  absurd,”  and  that  ” a new  coat  of 
arms  is  a mere  modern  antique,  for  which 
there  is  no  earthly  necessity.”  This  is 
not  true,  because  armorial  insignia  are  as 
much  used  as  ever,  particularly  on  car- 
riages, on  seals,  on  plate,  and  on  sepul- 
chral monuments  ; and  to  set  any  limits 
to  the  era  of  genuine  coat-armour,  such 
as  the  reign  of  our  Plantagenet  kings,  or 
the  era  of  the  heralds’  visitations,  or  the 
like,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  those  ages 
only  have  any  history  worth  caring  for. 
Coat-armour,  like  architecture,  and  other 
arts,  has  had  its  various  styles  ; and  some 
of  them  have  been  less  pure  and  less  beau- 
tiful than  others.  In  architecture  there 
have  been  some  optimists  who  have  been 
inclined  to  ignore  every  style  but  that 
which  they  deemed  the  most  perfect : but 
wiser  heads  have  found  advantages  in  the 
historical  study  of  Jacobean  Gothic  and 
the  debased  classical  orders.  In  like  man- 
ner, though  we  may  justly  censure  the 
bad  taste  of  much  modern  heraldry,  we 
cannot  deny  it  its  historical  place.  The 
industrial  coat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  naval  coat  of  Earl  Nelson, — already, 
be  it  remarked,  in  each  instance,  descended 
to  a third  generation,  are  intensely  his- 
torical. And  so  it  is  with  hundreds  of 
others.  Therefore  Mr.  Hamerton  is  mis- 
taken when  he  views  new  heraldry  as  ” a 
modern  antique,”  like  made-up  ancient 
furniture,  or  a fictitious  suit  of  armour. 
The  art  of  blazonry  is  not  quite  so  extinct 
as  that.  It  has  still  some  vital  breath, 
and  may  yet  revive  in  its  ancient  vigour, 
and  in  pure  taste,  as  architecture  has  done. 
In  his  views  of  the  assumption  of  arms  in 
ancient  times,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hamerton  is  historically  correct.  He  re- 
marks (p.  18)  that  ” It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  majority  of  our  ancient  coats  were 
originally  arms  of  assumption.  The  au- 
thor’s paternal  bearings,  as  well  as  several 
of  his  quarterings,  were  borne  by  his 
family  long  before  the  incorporation  of 
the  Heralds’  College  by  King  Richard  the 
Third.”  ” New  bearings  were  continually 
assumed.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  that  this  system  was  ex- 
pressly discountenanced  by  the  Crown ; 
that  monarch  prohibited  the  use  of  arms 
to  all  who  could  not  show  a valid  right  to 
them,  legalizing  at  the  same  time  all 
ensigns  used  at  Agincourt.  But  the  royal 
proclamation  was  disregarded,  and  as- 
sumption still  continued.”  (p.  26.)  Mr. 
Hamerton  further  asserts  that  “Though 
assumption  was  usual  in  the  middle  ages, 
usurpation  has  ever  been  held  dishonour- 
able.” (p.  23.)  This  does  not  exactly  de- 
scribe the  state  of  things,  which  may  be 
more  correctly  represented  thus  : armorial 
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insignia  were  essentially  distinctive,  and 
were  therefore  regarded  as  personal  pro- 
perty, the  honour  of  which  the  owner  felt 
bound  to  maintain  not  only  by  his  own 
conduct,  but  by  defending  it  from  usurpa- 
tion by  others.  Such  usurpation  was  dis- 
honourable exactly  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  taking  of  another's  property  must 
always  be  so  : but  this  was  probably  never 
intentionally  done  in  the  case  of  coat- 
armour.  In  all  disputes  of  the  kind  there 
were  counter-claims  ; an  original  identity 
not  discovered  for  some  time,  and  only 
brought  into  conflict  by  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances. But  we  quite  agree  with  our 
author  that  usurpation,  as  it  has  been  con- 
tinually committed  since  the  heralds  lost 
their  control,  is  a dishonourable  practice. 
It  has  generally  proceeded  upon  the  silly 
delusion  that  a nouveau  riche  is  the  dis- 
tant offshoot  of  some  ancient  race,  rather 
than  a vigorous  sapling  from  the  mass  of 
the  people  ; and  as  Mr.  Hamerton  has  re- 
marked (p.  13)  it  has  been  encouraged  by 
a prevalent  error  that  arms  attach  to  a 
name,  rather  than  to  individual  families. 
If  the  assumplion  of  arms  had  not  been 
so  strictly  prohibited,  old  coats  would 
have  been  less  subject  to  usurpation.  The 
College  of  Heralds  have  long  lost  the 
power  of  preventing  the  latter  practice  : 
they  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  relax 
their  (equally  futile)  prohibitions  of  the 
former,  and  on  the  contrary  to  encourage 
it.  If,  instead  of  a very  costly  grant,  the 
College  supplied  only  a registry  at  a 
moderate  expense,  their  business  would 
increase  perhaps  a hundred-fold.  Parties 
would  then  be  at  liberty  to  design  and 
invent  their  own  armorial  insignia,  as  of 
old,  and  the  College  would  give  its  sanc- 
tion as  now,  with  this  legitimate  proviso, 
that  no  party  should  be  allowed  to  regis- 
ter a coat  exactly  similar  to  any  already 
entered — unless,  indeed,  he  could  shew 
authentic  evidence  of  ancestral  title  to  it. 
Such  a reform  in  the  policy  of  the  College 
would  surely  increase  the  professional 
business  of  its  members. 

We  have  fallen  upon  a subject  on  which 
at  another  time  we  may  express  our  view's 
at  greater  length  ; but  for  the  present  we 
must  conclude  with  pointing  out  two  or 
three  passages  in  which  our  essayist  is  not, 
we  think,  supported  by  substantial  au- 
thority : 1.  “ King  Edward  the  Confessor 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  English 
monarch  who  bore  arms”  (p.  16) — arms 
have  been  assigned  posthumously  to  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  and  to  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  but  most  certainly  that  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  never  bore  them.  2.  “ It 
was  considered  legal  for  a yeoman  to 
adopt  and  use  the  ensigns  of  a foreign 
gentleman  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,” 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


(p.  19) — this  would  be  a very  interesting 
fact  if  true  ; but  can  the  author  give  proofs 
and  examples  ? 3.  Of  the  Heralds’  Col- 

lege it  is  said  that  ” The  rule  of  succes- 
sion is  that  when  an  officer  dies,  the  next 
in  dignity  fills  his  place.”  (p.  70.)  Such 
is  the  ordinary  and  the  equitable  practice, 
presuming  the  existence  of  honourable 
conduct  and  professional  talent ; but  it  is 
frequently  interfered  with  by  the  family 
arrangements  or  personal  predilections  of 
the  Earl  Marshal,  whose  patronage  w'e 
believe  is  uncontrolled.  4.  In  p.  74  the 
author  advocates  the  transfer  of  the 
archives  of  the  College  of  Arms  to  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  ; but  this 
is  not  desirable,  because  to  a great  extent 
they  are  the  duplicates  of  the  heraldic 
manuscripts  in  the  national  collection,  and 
to  expose  them  to  the  risks  of  a single 
place  of  deposit  would  unquestionably  be 
less  politic  than  to  keep  them  apart. 


The  English  in  America.  By  the  author 
of  8am  Slick.  2 vois.  18mo.  Land.  1851. 
— The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  where, 
when,  and  how  the  republican  principle 
first  made  its  appearance  in  America,  and 
to  trace  its  gradual  developement  on  that 
continent,  with  some  glances  at  its  in- 
fluence on  the  nations  of  the  Old  World. 
The  design  is  an  admirable  one;  but  the 
author,  although  a clever  sketcher  and 
satirist,  is  far  too  full  of  provincial  or 
more  properly  of  colonial  and  party  preju- 
dices to  deal  with  an  historical  subject 
properly.  His  pen  is  too  bitter,  his  sight 
too  one-sided.  He  is  too  fond  of  delinea- 
ting the  ridiculous  to  be  able  even  to  dis- 
cover the  true.  A little  wit  and  a great 
deal  of  prejudice  go  a long  way  towards 
furnishing  a man  with  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  write  such  books  as 
those  which  Sara  Slick  has  made  popular, 
but  such  qualities  must  be  laid  aside  when 
a writer  puts  on  the  rigid  character  of  a 
truth-telling  historian.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  only  one  of  those  qualities  has 
been  laid  aside,  and,  in  our  judgment,  it  is 
the  more  pleasant,  and  not  the  more  harm- 
ful of  the  two. 


Notes  on  the  Antiquities  of  Treves, 
Mayence,  Wiesbaden,  Niederbieber,  Bonn, 
and  Cologne.  By  Charles  Roach  Smith, 
esq.  F.S.A.  Svo.  J.  R.  Smith.  1851.— 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  is  most  laudably  anxious 
to  promote  a good  understanding  between 
British  and  foreign  antiquaries,  and  has 
published  these  notes  with  a view  to  the  in- 
struction of  English  tourists  likely  to  visit 
the  interesting  places  mentioned  on  the 
title-page,  the  intention  being  to  teach 
them  what  special  objects  of  antiquity  they 
should  inquire  for  and  observe.  Our  own 
2Q 
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pages,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  en- 
riched (Gent.  Mag.  for  January,  1851,  p. 
42),  with  various  particulars  respecting  a 
journey  which  Mr.  Smith  made  last  year 
in  company  with  Mr.  Waller  into  these 
highly -favoured  antiquarian  regions.  The 
same  journey  has  given  occasion  to  these 
further  valuable  “ Notes.” 

At  Treves  the  attention  of  the  inquirer 
is  specially  directed  to  the  Porta  Nigra  or 
Porta  Martis.  For  nearly  eight  centuries 
this  vast  building  was  used  as  a church.  A 
certain  hermit  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
after  his  death  it  was  altered  so  as  to  be 
made  applicable  for  service,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  hermit  under  the  title  of 
St.  Simeon.  The  ecclesiastical  additions 
suffered  great  damage  in  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon, and  in  1817  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment cleared  out  the  building,  removing 
at  the  same  time  certain  mounds  or  large 
accumulations  of  earth  which  had  gathered 
round  it.  The  building  thus  brought  to 
light  is  a Roman  gateway,  massy  and 
towering  in  its  proportions,  and  of  a hue 
which  may  be  inferred  from  its  name  of 
the  Schwartz  Thor  or  Black  Gate.  Its 
exact  object  has  been  very  much  doubted. 
Mr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  ‘ ‘ it  was  con- 
stituted probably  to  serve  as  a fortress  or 
propugnaculum  and  armoury,  while  in 
time  of  peace  its  spacious  rooms  may  have 
been  adapted  to  various  public  services.” 
Mr.  Smith  attributes  it  to  about  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  sera. 

From  this  vast  work  Mr.  Smith  leads 
us  to  the  Igel  Saule,  or  Pillar  at  Igel, 
about  six  miles  from  Treves,  of  which 
he  gives  an  etching  and  description. 
This  is  an  elegant  Roman  work,  perhaps 
of  the  fourth  century,  about  72  feet  in 
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height,  and  tapering  upwards  gradually 
from  a width  of  15  feet  at  the  base.  It 
is  a family  monument  erected  to  various 
persons  of  the  name  of  Secundinus, 
thought  by  Mr.  Smith  from  the  bas-reliefs 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  carriage  of 
merchandise  — some  Pickfords  or  Sher- 
mans of  their  day. 

From  Igel  we  return  to  Treves,  and  are 
taken  to  the  Palace  of  Constantine,  the 
Thermae,  and  the  amphitheatre,  and  finally 
to  the  cathedral.  In  the  account  of  the 
last  we  have  a notice  of  a mural  painting 
of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  re- 
cently discovered  there.  It  represents 
the  Judgment  Day,  with  the  devil  blowing 
Ms  horn,  and  various  attendant  demons 
dragging  off  condemned  bishops,  priests, 
and  laity. 

The  account  of  Treves  is  closed  by 
various  Christian  inscriptions  of  a very 
early  date  and  a very  simple  character, 
valuable  as  giving  no  sanction  to  the 
doctrine  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  The 
only  one  that  Mr.  Smith  can  directly  fix 
to  a date  is  a Greek  inscription  of  about 
A.D.  407. 

From  Treves  we  pass  to  Mayence,  the 
museum  of  which  furnishes  a number  of 
interesting  inscriptions  of  various  kinds, 
on  which  Mr.  Smith  comments  con  amove, 
Niederbieber,  Bonn,  and  Cologne  follow, 
that  is,  a few  sensible  pages  about  each. 

We  hope  that  many  of  our  antiquarian 
friends  will  take  this  little  book  as  a com- 
panion on  their  continental  trips.  Mr. 
Smith  will  shew  them  to  what  good  ac- 
count a fortnight’s  ramble  may  be  put, 
and  how  they  may  unite  relaxation  and 
delight  with  solid  and  serviceable  instruc- 
tion. 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


THE  ARCHAiOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Institute,  for 
1851,  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Bristol  on 
Tuesday  the  29th  of  July.  The  members 
were  received  at  the  Guildhall  by  the  mayor 
and  civic  authorities  ; and  John  Scandrett 
-Harford,  esq.  F.R.S.  of  Blaise  Castle,  was 
introduced  as  President,  by  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  who  has  occupied  that  office 
since  the  death  of  the  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton. Mr.  Harford  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent inaugural  address,  and  was  followed 
in  speeches  made  by  the  Chev.  Bunsen 
and  Dr.  Whewell.  A paper  was  then  read 
which  had  been  communicated  anony- 
mously, but  which  was  understood  to  have 


been  compiled  by  Thomas  Garrard,  esq. 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  old,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  new  Corporation.  It  contained 
notices  of,  1.  the  office  of  Mayor  or  pro- 
positor  ; 2.  that  of  High  Steward  ; 3.  the 
Recorder  ; 4.  Honorary  Freemen,  inclu- 
ding the  names  of  Rodney,  Nelson,  Col- 
lingwood,  Howe,  Hood,  Duncan,  Eldon, 
and  Wellington  ; 5.  the  City  Muniments  ; 
6.  the  Seals  ; 7.  the  Plate  ; and  8.  the 
Swords.  The  regalia  and  muniments  of 
the  Corporation  were  afterwards  exhibited 
to  the  company. 

The  temporary  museum  formed  at  the 
Bishop’s  College  presented  as  usual  one 
of  the  most  generally  attractive  features  of 
the  week.  It  was  disposed,  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible,  in  chronological  arrangement,  com- 
mencing from  the  earliest  period,  and  pre- 
senting examples  of  nearly  all  the  known 
vestiges  of  England’s  first  inhabitants. 
The  series  of  weapons  and  implements  of 
flint  and  stone  was  unusually  complete. 
Many  good  specimens  were  from  Somerset 
and  Wiltshire,  many  contributed  by  Lord 
Talbot,  with  an  extensive  collection  from 
Ireland,  and  a series,  not  uninteresting 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  from  a 
distinguished  antiquary  of  Denmark,  sent 
through  Dr.  Thurnam  of  Devizes.  Several 
curious  remains  of  this  age  were  also  con- 
tributed by  the  Bristol  Philosophical  In- 
stitution, which  placed  all  their  collections 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute.  The  an- 
tiquities of  the  succeeding  age,  when 
bronze  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
metal  employed,  were  still  more  extensive, 
and  presented  a remarkable  variety  of 
forms,  shewing  great  skill  in  the  opera- 
tions of  working  in  metal.  The  Board  of 
Ordnance,  Lord  Talbot,  Mr.  Brackstone, 
Mr.  Stradling,  of  Bridgwater,  and  other 
collectors,  contributed  to  render  this  part 
of  the  museum  more  complete,  probably, 
than  any  similar  assemblage  in  England ; 
whilst  the  valuable  drawings  sent  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  exhibiting  the 
whole  of  their  collections,  afforded  oc- 
casion, rarely  permitted,  of  examining  the 
vestiges  of  these  obscure  times,  by  com- 
parison of  examples  discovered  in  various 
districts  of  the  British  islands.  The  great 
changes  produced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  increase  of  civilization 
or  luxury,  were  next  brought  under  review, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  elegant  personal 
ornaments  or  appliances,  and  the  decora- 
tion of  dwellings  by  elaborate  mosaic  pave- 
ments, such  as  those  brought  to  light  at 
Keynsham  and  Cirencester.  Several  por- 
tions of  the  former  were  exhibited  in  the 
museum  by  the  Directors  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  ; and  the  full-size  draw- 
ings brought  by  Professor  Buckman,  from 
Cirencester,  excited  much  attention.  The 
relics  of  the  times  of  the  Saxons  were  less 
numerous,  being  of  much  rarer  occurrence; 
but  several  ornaments  of  this  age  evinced 
the  singular  skill  of  the  goldsmiths  and 
metal  workers  of  times  of  so-called  bar- 
barism, and  suggested  traces  of  communi- 
cation both  with  the  east  and  Scandinavian 
nations.  The  President  of  Trinity  College 
produced  a remarkable  circular  fibula,  en- 
riched with  filigree  work,  resembling  those 
found  in  Kentish  tumuli,  and  represented 
in  Douglas’s  Nenia.  It  was  found  early  in 
the  present  year  near  Abingdon.  Another 
highly  curious  fibula,  of  the  cruciform 
type,  ornamented  with  incrustations  of 
vitreous  paste,  was  brought  by  Mr.  Staun- 
ton. It  had  been  found  not  many  days 


before  the  meeting,  at  Emscote,  Warwick- 
shire, with  a large  perforated  knob  of 
quartz,  a silver  I’ing,  and  other  relics, 
which  will  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of 
the  Warwickshire  Archseological  Society. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Harford,  of  Frenchay, 
contributed  several  remarkable  relics  found 
in  Somersetshire,  part  of  those  discovered 
on  the  Polden  Hills,  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum ; they  are  some  of  the 
earliest  evidences  of  the  practice  of  working 
in  enamel.  Mr.  Coathupe  produced  an 
object  of  almost  unique  character,  a collar 
of  bronze,  found  at  Wraxall,  and  once 
highly  enriched,  probably  with  gems. 
Mrs.  Phippen,  of  Badgworth  Court,  ex- 
hibited some  curious  neck  ornaments  of 
metal,  remarkable  for  the  skill  shewn  in 
their  fabrication  ; and  several  rare  objects 
were  shewn  by  Dr.  White,  of  Slymbridge, 
Mr.  Stradling,  Mr.  Loscombe,  and  other 
antiquaries.  Dr.  Ormerod  contributed  to 
the  series  of  Roman  remains  the  altar 
discovered  in  a tumulus  on  Tidenham 
Chase,  near  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  east 
of  Chepstow,  at  a spot  where  he  thinks  it 
probable  there  had  been  a summer  camp. 
See  his  memoir,  Archseologia,  vol.  xxix. 
p.  14. 

The  Museum  was  not  deficient  in  the 
exquisite  productions  of  the  sculptor  in 
ivory  and  wood,  the  glass  painter,  the 
medallist,  and  the  enameller.  Mr.  Los- 
combe, of  Clifton,  whose  large  collec- 
tion augmented  every  department  of  the 
Museum,  contributed  some  remarkable 
carvings  in  ivory,  one  of  them  a mirror, 
of  the  time  of  the  Edwards,  enriched  with 
subjects  of  romance.  An  engraving  of  this 
fine  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Archseo- 
logia,  vol.  XVI.  pi.  49.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke 
of  Tortworth,  who  sent  it  for  exhibition 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  through  S. 
Lysons.  Mr.  Loscombe  also  produced 
miniatures  by  Cooper,  Oliver,  and  Zinck, 
and  two  portraits,  attributed  to  Van  Eyck, 
of  Philippe  le  Bon,  Count  of  Flanders 
1419 — 1467,  and  his  third  consort,  Isabella 
of  Portugal,  whom  he  espoused  in  1429. 
Two  fine  ivory  hoi’ns,  produced  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bush  and  Mr.  Harford  of  Frenchay 
were  much  admired;  as  were  a beautiful 
carving  in  ivory,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Wasbrough,  one  leaf  of  a diptych  found  in 
Cornwall;  also  a knight,  a chess-piece  of 
the  time  of  Edwai'd  III,  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  John  Eagles,  and  a statuette  in  the 
same  material,  from  Mr.  Jere  Hill’s  col- 
lection, representing  Saturn.  Mr.  Har- 
ford, of  Blaise  Castle,  sent  several  choice 
pieces  of  the  Majolica  of  Urbino  and 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  some  fine  Italian 
medals.  Of  antique  plate  several  curious 
pieces  were  displayed.  An  ostrich’s  egg, 
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mounted  in  silver,  often  regarded  by 
our  untravelled  forefathers  as  the  egg 
of  the  fabulous  griffin,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Elsted,  of  Dover  ; and  near  it  were  to  be 
seen  the  brown  maple  mazer,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Cunnington  of  Devizes,  with  grey- 
beards, or  ‘‘  Bellarmine  ” jugs,  mounted 
in  silver,  and  other  relics  of  ancient  convi- 
vialities. Among  the  jewellery  and  ancient 
ornaments  of  the  rarest  kind  were  some 
of  much  historical  interest : the  enamelled 
signet  ring  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  once  in 
the  royal  collection  ; the  betrothal  ring 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  engraved  in  Bur- 
gon’s  memoir  of  that  eminent  merchant ; 
and  the  jing  once  worn  by  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham,  found  at  Thornbury  Cas- 
tle. Several  rare  and  curious  golden  or- 
naments were  displayed  by  Lady  Fellows  ; 
and  some  Etruscan  and  several  antique 
Irish  ornaments  of  gold  from  Mr.  Los- 
combe^s  collection.  The  fine  seal  of  John 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  High  Admiral  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gar- 
rard, was  viewed  with  much  interest ; as 
also  the  ancient  seal  of  Droitwich,  and 
other  similar  objects.  The  former  was 
engraved  for  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  434,  and  the  latter  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  1795,  p.  13.  Some  beautiful 
ancient  embroideries  and  productions  of 
the  needle,  family  relics,  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Elsted.  Mr.  Octavius  Mor- 
gan had  arranged  his  unique  collection  of 
watches,  the  most  complete  series  ever 
formed,  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  craft 
from  the  Nuremburg  egg,  as  the  earliest 
watches  were  termed,  to  the  masterpieces 
of  modern  skill.  In  another  part  of  the 
spacious  rooms  might  be  examined  curious 
manuscripts,  wdth  brilliant  illuminations  ; 
ancient  documents,  connected  with  the 
History  of  Bristol  and  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, especially  some  of  much  interest 
brought  by  Mr.  W.  Salt,  especially  one 
relating  to  the  manor  of  Walton  in  Gor- 
dano,  Somerset,  to  which  was  appended 
the  seal  of  Joan  widow"  of  Sir  Edward 
Bensied,  surrounded  by  the  twisted  rush, 
which  has  been  a subject  of  recent  dis- 
cussion in  Notes  and  Queries.  There 
was  a collection  also  produced  by  Mr. 
Knapp,  and  other  records  of  olden  times. 
The  Rev.  William  Staunton  brought  for 
exhibition  the  unique  collection  of  matrices 
of  monastic  seals  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Tyssen,  at  whose  sale  they  were  acquired 
by  the  late  William  Staunton,  esq.  of 
Longbridge,  well  known  through  his  ex- 
tensive Warwickshire  collections. 

Ithas  always  been  a special  objectof  these 
museums  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  any 
local  manufacture  from  its  earliest  origin, 
even  though  of  times  which  might  seem  too 
yecent  for  the  notice  of  antiquaries.  Many 
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were  gratified  to  see  in  this  collection 
examples  of  the  earliest  manufactures  of 
pottery  and  porcelain  at  Bristol,  of  which, 
although  dated  only  from  the  last  cen- 
tury, scarcely  any  precise  information  had 
been  recorded.  Miss  Smith  produced 
some  porcelain  of  considerable  beauty  of 
fabrication,  and  of  additional  local  inte- 
rest, as  being  associated  with  the  memory 
of  Burke,  by  whom  it  had  been  presented 
to  her  family.  Mr.  Taylor  sent  also  a 
variety  of  choice  pieces  of  porcelain,  with 
one,  regarded  by  many  with  special  in- 
terest, as  having  belonged  to  Colston,  the 
Bristol  philanthro))ist,  whose  arms  it 
bears.  Much  curiosity  was  occasioned  by 
the  production  of  several  vases  and  large 
dishes  of  earthenware,  decorated  with  glaze 
of  a remarkable  red  metallic  lustre;  this 
fabrication  had  usually  been  attributed  to 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  or  some  part 
of  southern  Europe,  where  a Moorish 
influence  prevailed ; but  it  appeared,  by 
some  fine  pieces  collected  in  this  museum, 
that  these  curious  wares  were  actually 
produced  at  Brislington,  near  Bristol. 

In  such  a collection  every  illustration  of 
local  topography,  views  of  buildings,  maps, 
paintings,  &c.  necessarily  found  a place. 
It  was  a cause  of  general  regret  that  no 
contributions  had  been  afforded  from  the 
rich  collections  of  drawings  formed  by 
Mr.  Braikenridge,  whose  absence  from 
Bristol  was  frequently  a subject  of  regret. 
The  display  of  drawings  was,  however, 
extensive,  and  of  much  value : a singular 
painting,  produced  by  Mr.  Lunell,  repre- 
sents the  High-street  of  Bristol,  with  its 
shops  and  street  signs,  the  old  Council 
House  and  High  Cross,  with  other  struc- 
tures long  since  demolished.  A profusion 
of  drawings,  exhibiting  the  churches,  mo- 
numents, and  interesting  scenes  in  Bristol 
or  its  vicinity,  were  displayed  by  Mr. 
Tovey,  Mr.  Stockdale,  Mr.  Hansom,  Mr. 
Norton,  &c.  as  also  from  the  collections 
of  Mr.  Britton  and  the  Rev.  H.  Ella- 
combe.  Besides  the  examples  of  ancient 
arms  and  armour,  sent  by  permission  of 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  from  the  Tower 
Armory,  that  department  of  the  collection 
received  many  interesting  contributions 
from  Mr.  Paget,  Dr.  Dalton,  Mr.  Jere  Hill, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Harford,  Mr.  Loscombe,  &c. 
The  lovers  of  ancient  architecture  exa- 
mined many  curious  fragments  and  sculp- 
tured ornaments  produced  by  Mr.  Pope 
and  Mr.  Bindon,  and  there  were  numerous 
rubbings  from  sepulchral  brasses  in  the 
churches  of  Bristol  and  the  counties  of 
Somerset  and  Gloucester,  sent  by  Mr.  T. 
Clark  and  by  the  Somersetshire  Archteo- 
logical  Society. 

In  the  evening  a conversazione  took 
place  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  ii^ 
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Park-street,  at  which  a paper  was  read  by 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  esq.  of  Oaklands, 
Dursley,  on  the  illustration  and  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  monuments.  In  the  course 
of  a long  argument,  Mr.  Freeman  main- 
tained that  every  monument  of  antiquity, 
whether  architectural  or  other,  should  be 
preserved  as  much  as  possible,  but  none 
either  restored  or  renewed  ; except  such 
as  continued  to  be  applied  to  some  present 
purpose  of  practical  utility.  The  castles 
of  mediieval  times  he  would  especially 
preserve  from  the  insidious  assaults  of  the 
restorer ; and  he  instanced  the  castle  of 
Oystermouth,  in  Glamorganshire,  as  one 
where  the  illusion  of  antiquity  has  been 
destroyed.  He  discountenanced  the  re- 
newal of  the  external  features  of  churches, 
unless  absolutely  necessary  for  structural 
reasons.  And  he  afterwards  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  censure  the  removal  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  from  the  Parthenon,  and  the  As- 
syrian sculptures  from  Nineveh  ; asserting 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  allowed,  at 
whatever  risk,  to  repose  in  their  native 
land,  while  our  curiosity  in  this  distant 
country  had  been  gratified  by  drawings  and 
models  alone. — Mr.  Hawkins  (Keeper  of 
the  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum) 
defended  Lord  Elgin  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  dug  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Parthenon  sculptures  from  the  ruins,  and 
had  removed  only  two  or  three  fragments 
from  their  original  places ; and  Dr.  Layard, 
because,  after  the  Assyrian  sculptures  had 
been  exposed  to  the  air,  the  stone  of  which 
they  are  formed  would  have  crumbled  to 
speedy  decay  unless  they  had  been  re- 
moved.— Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  ob- 
served that  Dr.  Layard  could  scarcely 
have  done  otherwise  than  remove  the 
sculptures  he  had  discovered  : but  he  de- 
cidedly thought  that  the  wanton  mutila- 
tion which  had  been  committed  on  some 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments  by  cutting 
out  portions  of  their  sculptures,  was  per- 
fectly  unjustifiable. 

Wednesday^  July  30, — This  day  was 
wholly  occupied  in  a visit  to  Wells,  which 
place  could  only  be  approached  by  crossing 
the  Mendip  hills  in  carriages.  Upon  the 
gathering  of  his  audience  in  the  Grand 
Jury  Room,  Professor  Willis  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  architectural  history  of  the 
Cathedral  and  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
He  commenced  by  remarking  that  they 
were  distinguished  by  their  great  variety 
and  number  of  parts,  as  also  by  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  their  sculptural  decora- 
tions. The  cloisters  (of  which  only  three 
sides  are  perfect)  occupy  a much  larger 
space  than  usual  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  ; while  the  chapter-house  is  on  the 
north,  as  at  Lincoln  and  some  other 
places.  Generally  cloisters  were  found 


confined  within  the  square  formed  by  the 
transept,  and  they  led  to  the  chapter- 
house  ; and  such  he  had  reason  to  think 
was  originally  the  case  at  Wells,  but  the 
first  chapter-house  was  converted  into  a 
chapel.  With  respect  to  the  other  eccle- 
siastical buildings — instead  of  the  see  being 
attached,  as  in  most  cases,  to  a Benedictine 
monastery,  it  was  here  placed  in  a church 
occupied  by  a body  of  Canons  presided  over 
by  a Dean,  each  of  whom  had  distinct  resi- 
dences. The  Deanery  is  a magnificent 
specimen  of  domestic  architecture,  built 
by  Dean  Gunthorp  in  1472.  The  canons' 
houses  were  inclosed  within  a circuit  wall 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  There  was 
also  attached  to  this  cathedral  a body  of 
Vicars  Choral,  who  in  old  time  used  to 
reside  in  the  town  as  they  best  might,  but 
for  whom  there  w^as  provided  in  the  four- 
teenth century  an  oblong  court  of  houses 
or  college,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  specimens  of  architecture,  half 
domestic  and  half  ecclesiastical,  that  could 
be  conceived.  It  had  an  entrance  gate- 
way, a covered  gallery  communicating 
with  the  church,  and,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  court,  a chapel,  refectory,  library,  and 
other  offices.  There  was  also  another 
similar  college  for  the  chantry  priests, 
which  is  now  wholly  removed ; and  a 
house  and  school  for  the  singing  boys. 
The  episcopal  palace  remains  in  an 
unusually  original  state.  It  had  a strong 
military  gateway,  an  immense  hall,  a 
chapel,  and  every  necessary  appurtenance. 
It  was  walled  round  with  bastions,  and 
surrounded  by  a magnificent  moat,  the 
water  of  which  afterwards  turned  several 
neighbouring  mills.  Besides  all  these, 
there  was  formerly  a magnificent  barn,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  that  description  of 
architecture,  but  which  is  now  unfortu- 
nately destroyed.  There  were  several 
gateways  to  the  precinct ; and  one  of 
them,  built  by  Bishop  Beckington,  has 
the  peculiarity  of  the  pathway  turning  at 
right  angles  beneath  it,  to  enter  the  ce- 
metery. The  row  of  houses  to  the  north 
of  the  market-place  was  also  of  Becking- 
ton’s  building,  though  they  now  retain 
little  of  their  original  features  except  some 
buttresses  and  portions  of  string-courses. 

He  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the 
Church.  It  would  in  some  measure  tell 
its  own  story.  It  consists  of  an  early- 
English  nave,  front,  transepts,  a portion 
of  the  choir,  which  had  been  elongated  in 
the  Decorated  style,  and  a tower,  which 
was  also  carried  up  in  the  late  Decorated 
style,  with  a mixture  of  the  Perpendicu- 
lar. The  Chapter-house  is  of  the  Deco- 
rated style  ; and  the  upper  parts  of  the 
western  towers  are  Perpendicular.  Such 
was  a general  outline  of  the  structure, 
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From  historical  record  it  is  known  that 
the  present  church  was  commenced  dur- 
ing the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Josceline,  who 
presided  from  1206  to  1242 ; the  earlier 
Norman  church  being  then  exceedingly 
ruinous,  according  to  the  narrative  known 
as  “ The  History  of  the  Canon  of  Wells.” 
He  had  recently  gleaned  some  further  dates 
from  a perusal  of  the  records  of  the  church, 
to  which  he  had  been  admitted  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  in  which  he  had  disco- 
vered several  particulars  not  previously 
known.  The  principal  of  these  records 
were  contained  in  three  books  : 1 . the 
liber  albus,  or  great  white  book ; 2.  the 
liber  ruber,  or  red  book  ; and  3.  another 
white  book  which  bore  no  particular  name. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Josceline 
completed  the  church  in  all  the  parts  neces- 
sary for  service,  but  did  not  touch  the  nave. 
The  choir  for  three  arches  eastward  is 
identical  in  its  masonry  with  the  transept. 
Looking  at  the.  existence  of  an  early- 
English  wall  on  the  outside,  and  compar- 
ing the  character  of  the  buttresses,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  choir  was  originally 
square-ended,  with  an  aile  that  went  round 
it,  and  a Lady-chapel  at  the  end.  Subse- 
quently the  choir  was  elongated.  He  had 
next  to  direct  their  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  points  in  the  architec- 
ture of  Wells  cathedral.  It  was  called  an 
early-English  structure  ; but  in  most  of 
our  early-English  cathedrals,  such  as  Lin- 
coln, Ely,  and  Salisbury,  there  was  a per- 
vading resemblance  of  workmanship,  show- 
ing that  they  were  all  of  one  school  of  art, 
erected  by  masons  who  worked  together, 
and  who  only  understood  one  style.  But 
any  person  well  versed  in  those  buildings, 
on  looking  at  the  church  of  Wells,  would 
at  once  see  that  it  had  been  the  work  of  a 
different  set  of  people  altogether.  Wells 
must  certainly  have  been  begun  five  or 
ten  years  after  Lincoln,  and  yet  Wells  was 
very  little  removed  from  the  Norman  style; 
it  was  evidently  only  an  improved  Norman. 
The  early-English  style  was  originally 
French,  or  Burgundian,  as  he  had  re- 
marked at  Lincoln  ; but  here  in  Somerset- 
shire there  must  have  been  a distinct 
school  of  masons,  who  went  on  working 
after  their  old  fashion  long  after  the  early- 
» English  style  had  been  introduced  in  other 
I^ts  of  the  country.  When  we  came  to 
^^^est  front,  it  was  found  to  be  of  the 
o^^^Vry  style  of  early-English,  like  Salis- 
bury \nd  Ely  ; from  which  he  inferred 
that  l%ore  the  completion  of  the  building 
the  oVlfnal  architect  and  his  pupils  were 
dead  an^  gone.  This  was  a curious  fact 
in  me^'j^yai  architecture,  inasmuch  as  it 
^^^^Mlrbed  the  notion  which  people  enter- 
tained that  changes  in  architectural  style 
were  simultaneous.  It  was  not  unnatural 
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that  in  a district  abounding  in  stone  a 
style  peculiar  to  itself  should  spring  up 
among  masons  who  were  always  working 
together.  The  Professor  then  proceeded 
to  explain  the  construction  of  the  central 
tower.  Its  early-English  portion  termi- 
nated shortly  above  the  roofs  of  the 
church,  being  built  no  higher  than  was 
necessary  to  receive  them.  By  his  re- 
searches in  the  records  he  had  discovered 
that  in  1318  the  Canons  taxed  themselves 
for  a new  campanile  or  bell-tower  ; and  in 
1321  the  clergy  of  the  deanery  of  Taun- 
ton transmitted  a tenth  of  their  income  to 
put  a roof  upon  the  same.  These  docu- 
ments therefore  showed  the  date  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower.  But  not  more 
than  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  when  convo- 
cations were  summoned  in  great  haste,  on 
account  of  some  imminent  emergencies  ; 
the  tower  had  began  to  settle,  and  cracked 
down,  as  was  not  uncommon  ; because  the 
mediseval  builders,  notwithstanding  all  that 
was  said  of  them,  were  the  most  rash 
and  unskilful  that  ever  were.  They  went 
on  piling  up  their  building,  mass  after 
mass,  like  the  tower  of  Babel ; and  when 
the  building  began  to  settle,  they  had  re- 
course to  all  kinds  of  expedients  to  bolster 
it  up.  The  learned  Professor  proceeded 
to  describe,  by  reference  to  particular  por- 
tions of  the  masonry,  that  the  tower  of 
Wells  cathedral  must  evidently  have  set- 
tled in  this  way,  and  then  the  singular 
double  arches  were  inserted,  which,  though 
in  itself  an  excellent  piece  of  architectural 
engineering,  has  been  unjustly  lauded  as 
an  “ admirable  piece  of  foresight,”  in- 
stead of  its  being  in  fact  the  remedy  of  a 
serious  failure.  At  the  same  time  the 
two  arches  of  the  nave  next  the  tower 
piers  were  filled  in  with  stone  to  strengthen 
the  wall,  and  the  tower  was  stiffened  by 
stone  panels  put  into  the  windows  from 
behind.  At  these  great  buildings  the  cen- 
tral tower  was  always  found  to  be  the 
weak  point  ; in  some  places,  as  at  Ely  and 
Carlisle,  it  is  known  to  have  actually 
fallen ; at  Exeter  none  was  ever  built. 
Of  the  east  end  of  the  church,  the  pres- 
bytery, and  the  Lady-chapel,  he  had  little 
more  to  tell ; but  he  believed  he  had  as- 
certained the  date  of  the  last  from  a deed 
of  Bishop  Drokenesford,  dated  1326,  by 
which  he  assigned  to  one  of  the  canons 
residentiary  a portion  of  his  garden,  ex- 
tending 200  or  300  feet  from  the  east  end 
of  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  recently  completed. 
(The  same  document  mentions  a medlar 
tree.)  The  Chapter-house  was  built,  so 
far  as  its  crypt,  in  the  year  1286,  and  pro- 
bably carried  up  shortly  after  ; the  south- 
western tower  was  built  by  Bishop  Hare- 
well  in  1366-86,  and  the  north-western 
tower  finished  by  Bishop  Bubwithl408-24. 
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C.  R.  Cockerell,  esq.  R.A.  then  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  a lecture  on  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral. 
Their  quantity  is  surprising.  There  were 
as  many  as  six  hundred  statues,  great  and 
small,  and  he  had  estimated  their  cost  at 
not  less  than  20,000/.  They  are  arranged 
in  nine  tiers  ; the  lowest  consisting  of  the 
early  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  this  country, 
many  of  which  are  fallen  or  removed  ; the 
second,  a smaller  series,  of  angels  re- 
joicing ; the  third,  eighteen  subjeets  in 
alto-relievo,  of  the  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments;  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
large  statues  representing  kings,  queens,  and 
princes  on  the  northern  half  of  the  front, 
and  archbishops,  bishops,  and  founders 
towards  the  south,  those  placed  in  the 
projecting  buttresses  being  seated,  and  the 
others  standing  ; the  sixth  tier  represents 
the  general  resurreetion,  in  ninety-two 
niches  ; in  the  seventh  tier  are  the  nine 
orders  of  angels  ; in  the  eighth,  the  twelve 
apostles,  not  of  equal  art  to  the  others, 
but  still  very  fine  ; and  in  the  ninth,  the 
Almighty  seated  in  Judgment,  between 
two  niches  now  empty.  Professor  Cock- 
erell proceeded  from  this  general  enumera- 
tion to  a detailed  discussion  of  every  single 
statue,  and  assigned  to  each  of  them  their 
probable  names  ; appropriating  many  of 
the  kings  and  princes  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty,  and  attributing  the  merit  of  high 
patriotic  courage  to  Bishop  Josceline  in 
thus  venturing,  under  the  Norman  rule, 
to  commemorate  the  heroes  of  the  ancient 
race.  The  Professor  admitted,  however, 
that  what  he  had  heard  from  Prof.  Willis 
of  the  later  date  of  the  front,  interfered 
with  this  theory.  He  is  about  to  publish 
a quarto  volume  on  “ The  Iconography 
of  the  West  Front  of  Wells  Cathedral.” 

The  party  afterwards  accompanied  Pro- 
fessor Willis  round  the  cathedral  and  the 
other  buildings  he  had  described.  In  the 
ruins  of  the  hall  of  the  episcopal  palace, 
whieh  was  built  by  Bishop  Burnell  (Lord 
Chancellor)  in  1274 — 1292,  he  remarked 
that  the  roof  was  formerly  supported  by 
two  rows  of  columns,  as  described  by 
William  of  Wyrcestre ; and  it  therefore 
consisted  of  a nave  and  ailes,  to  which 
form  our  ancestors  attached  no  sacred 
import. 

A select  number  of  the  company  were 
entertained  at  the  Deanery,  and  others 
partook  of  a public  ordinary  provided  at 
the  Judges’  Lodgings.  It  was  past  11 
o’clock  before  they  had  returned  to  Bristol. 

Thursday,  July  31. — The  Historical 
Section  was  opened  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Bristol  Institution  shortly  after  ten  o’clock, 
Henry  Hallam,  esq.  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  read  was  an  account  of 
the  first  octavo  edition  of  Tyndale’s  New 


Testament,  by  the  Rev.  James  Lee  Warner. 
The  Rev.  author  entered  fully  into  the 
literary  history  of  this  work.  It  was  long 
supposed  that  it  had  been  printed  by  End- 
hoven  at  Antwerp,  and  from  Foxe  to  Hart- 
well Horne  this  conclusion  had  been  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  many  difficulties. 
The  research  and  acumen  of  the  Rev. 
Christ.  Anderson  of  Edinburgh  had  ascer- 
tained that  Endhoven’s  was  in  fact  the 
third  edition  by  Tyndale,  and  that  the 
octavo  was  previously  printed,  partly  (as 
far  as  sheet  K)  by  Quentell  at  Cologne, 
and  the  rest  by  Peter  SchoefFer  at  Worms, 
after  Tyndale  had  been  driven  from  the 
former  city.  Mr.  Warner  knew  of  only 
two  copies  of  this  book  ; one  in  an  im- 
perfect state  in  the  library  of  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral,  the  other  which  he  had  now 
before  him,  and  which  belonged  to  the 
library  of  the  Baptists’  college  in  Bristol. 
— Mr.  Hawkins  stated  that  another  (im- 
perfect) copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  had  expressed 
his  intention  to  present  it  to  the  British 
Museum. 

His  Excellency  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
read  the  next  paper,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  situation  of  the  Lake  Moeris  in  Egypt, 
noticed  both  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  : 
but  described  by  one  as  a natural  lake 
and  by  the  other  as  the  work  of  man.  It 
is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  one  of  the 
vastest  engineering  works  ever  accom- 
plished in  any  age  of  the  world  ; and  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion. After  its  locality  and  dimensions 
have  formed  the  subject  of  a great  variety 
of  conjectures,  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
M.  Linant  to  have  occupied  a vast  area  in 
the  now  fertile  plain  of  Fayoum,  where  that 
gentleman  has  discovered  part  of  the  dykes 
which  inclosed  it.  Chev.  Bunsen  assigns 
the  date  of  this  work  to  a monarch  named 
Moeris,  the  successor  of  the  great  Sesostris, 
who  was  pharoah  when  Jacob  and  the 
children  of  Israel  settled  as  shepherds  in 
the  land  of  Goshen.  This  very  interesting- 
lecture  and  the  consequent  discussion  oc- 
cupied the  period  of  this  Section ; and  was 
followed  by  the  Section  of  Antiquities, 
in  which  three  papers  were  read,  1.  by  its 
President,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Ob- 
servations on  the  Flint  Weapons  of  the 
early  Irish  people ; and  2.  A memoir  on 
recent  discoveries  of  Roman  Remains  at 
Cirencester,  with  observations  on  the 
• chemical  analysis  of  the  beads  of  coloured 
glass  frequently  found  with  remains  of  the 
early  British  and  Roman  periods,  by  James 
Buckman,  esq.  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester. 

The  Architectural  Section  met 
the  same  morning  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
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the  Cathedral ; and  was  opened  by  James 
H.  Markland,  esq.  F.R.S.  the  President, 
reading  an  introductory  address  on  the 
antiquities  and  historical  associations  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Godwin  then  read  some  re- 
marks on  the  topography  and  archaeology 
of  Bristol  and  its  vicinity,  by  John  Britton, 
esq.  F.S.A. ; in  which  he  reviewed  the 
labours  of  Barrett,  Seyer,  Dallaway,  and 
other  local  historians. 

Mr.  Freeman  otfered  some  remarks  upon 
the  towers  of  Somersetshire  and  Bristol, 
which  he  was  engaged  in  investigating, 
and  of  which  there  were  two  great  classes : 
St.  Cuthbert’s  at  Wells  was  a type  of  the 
one,  and  Chewton  Mendip  of  the  other.  In 
the  tower  of  Chewton,  as  at  Taunton, 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  stages,  one 
over  another,  terminating  in  a rich  para- 
pet, which  had  no  connection  with  any- 
thing beneath.  At  St.  Cuthbert’s  the  ar- 
rangement was  different.  Instead  of  an 
accumulation  of  stages,  they  had,  when 
they  got  above  the  church,  only  one  stage. 
There  were  two  enormous  windows  run- 
ning up  the  tower,  and  turrets  passing  up 
the  height,  out  of  which  two  pinnacles 
rose.  It  was  matter  of  taste,  but  he  con- 
sidered the  arrangement  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
very  superior.  In  the  Somersetshire 
towers,  they  had  two  types  ; in  Bristol, 
they  had  another.  In  the  tower  of  Chew- 
ton Mendip,  there  was  an  octagon  turret 
put  near,  if  not  at  the  side,  and  brought 
up  among  the  pinnacles  in  a very  con- 
fused way.  At  St.  Cuthbert’s  the  belfry 
turret  was  not  carried  up,  but  terminated 
above  the  larger  stage  of  the  tower.  In 
Bristol,  they  found  the  octagonal  turret 
carried  up  the  whole  way,  but  not  mixed 
in  with  the  pinnacles  in  the  same  con- 
fused way.  It  was  more  boldly  carried 
out,  and  the  pinnacles  were  usually  higher 
than  the  others.  St.  Stephen’s  stood  by 
itself.  He  would  not  give  it  a high  class, 
but  it  was  completely  sui  generis.  The 
other  towers  in  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Gloucester,  Wilts,  and  Dorset,  would 
be  found  with  resemblances,  particularly 
in  the  beautifully  wmrked  belfry  windows, 
so  common  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
so  rarely  met  with  elsewhere.  There  was 
a tower  at  North  Petherton  which  pre- 
sented a style  somewhat  intermediate. 
The  subject  of  the  towers  of  Somersetshire 
was  one  full  of  interest,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  investigate,  and  he  should  be 
glad  to  receive  any  historical  particulars. 
— The  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne  said  he  had  met 
with  a statement  in  the  books  of  a Welsh 
antiquary,  printed  from  a private  press, 
that  the  towers  of  Cardiff  were  built  by 
one  Hart,  a mason,  who  built  the  tower 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  Bristol.  This  was  the 
statement  of  a Welsh  antiquary  of  the 
10 
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date  1570. — Mr.  Pope  said  he  had  ex- 
amined St.  Stephen’s  tower  rather  mi- 
nutely, and  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
it  was  erected  at  two  different  times,  the 
period  of  the  lower  stage  being  earlier 
than  that  of  the  upper. 

Mr.  John  Norton,  architect,  then  read 
a paper  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bristol 
High  Cross.  He  had  to  state  that  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  cross 
had  been  entered  into  with  a native 
artist,  Mr.  Thomas,  for  300/.  The  steps 
(already  built  on  the  College  Green)  are 
of  Cornish  granite,  from  Penryn,  and  cost 
100/.  The  figures  w'ere  not  yet  contracted 
for,  but  he  hoped  when  the  shell  was  up 
that  the  love  of  archaeology  and  architec- 
ture awakened  would  induce  the  citizens 
to  enrich  the  vacant  niches  with  their  ap- 
propriate effigies. 

At  tw'o  o’clock  divine  service  commenced 
at  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  in  commemoration 
of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Canynges 
Society,  established  for  the  repairs  of  that 
edifice.  (See  our  Magazine  for  Aug.  1848, 
p.  183.)  A sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Gilbert  Elliott,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Bristol.  After  which  an  historical  me- 
moir on  the  church  was  read  in  the  school- 
house  by  George  Godwin,  esq.  F.R.S.  the 
architect  engaged  in  the  repairs.  (This  has 
been  published  in  The  Builder  of  the  2d. 
Aug.)  In  the  evening  a conjoint  dinner  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  those  of 
the  Canynges  Society,  was  held  at  the  Vic- 
toria Rooms,  Clifton.  Mr.  Harford,  the 
president  of  both  societies,  was  in  the  chair; 
and  about  220  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
present.  Speeches  were  made  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Chev.  Bunsen,  Mr. 
Hallam,  Dr.  Whewell,  Dr.  Harrington, 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  others. 

Friday,  August  1. — In  the  Section  of 
Antiquities,  James  Yates,  esq.  F.R.S. 
read  a memoir  on  the  statue  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum  at  Rome,  commonly  known 
as  the  Dying  Gladiator.  The  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  offer  reasons  in  favour 
of  the  retention  of  this  name  as  expressive 
of  the  real  intention  of  the  sculptor.  In 
reply  to  those  who  say  that  this  statue 
cannot  have  represented  a gladiator,  be- 
cause as  a work  of  art  it  must  be  referred 
to  Greece,  and  to  a period  long  anterior 
to  the"  introduction  of  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, Mr.  Yates  thought  that,  at  the  time 
wffien  these  combats  were  most  in  fashion, 
sculpture  also  was  still  encouraged  and 
cultivated  in  a very  high  degree,  more  es- 
pecially under  the  patronage  of  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian,  and  in  those  forms,  allied 
to  portrait- painting  and  exhibiting  real 
life,  to  which  this  statue  appears  to  be- 
long. Assuming,  therefore,  that  notwith- 
standing its  great  excellence  it  may  have 
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been  made  under  the  empire,  the  author 
proceeded  to  show  that  the  attitude,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
various  symbols  or  accessories,  all  con- 
spire to  vindicate  the  common  and  popu- 
lar appellation.  He  showed  that  the  in- 
dividual represented  must  have  belonged 
to  one  of  those  northern  nations,  v,’hich 
were  engaged  in  long  and  strenuous  con- 
flicts with  the  Romans,  but  considered  it 
impossible  to  determine  whether  he  v/as  a 
Gaul,  a Briton,  a Frank,  a German,  a Ba- 
tavian, or  a Dacian.  He  had,  however, 
been  a brave  soldier,  his  rank  and  merit 
being  indicated  by  his  torque ; and,  on 
the  principle  recorded  by  the  courtly  ora- 
tor Eumenius,  in  his  panegyric  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  he  had  been 
selected  to  be  trained  as  a gladiator,  be- 
cause he  was  too  patriotic  to  be  trusted 
as  a Roman  soldier,  and  not  sufficiently 
mild  and  tractable  for  domestic  slavery. 
Mr.  Yates  then  directed  attention  to  the 
long  horn,  broken  into  two  pieces,  which 
must  have  been  meant  for  a bronze  horn, 
and  which  lies  with  the  shield  and  broken 
sword  beneath  the  wounded  and  dying- 
man.  It  was  proved  that  such  horns  were 
used  in  battle  by  many  of  the  northern 
nations.  Examples  of  them  are  preserved 
in  the  museums  of  Schwerin,  Copenhagen, 
and  Dublin.  As  therefore  the  torque  in- 
dicated the  rank  of  the  individual,  his 
horn  was  regarded  as  a proof  that  he  had 
been  the  coniicen  of  his  native  army,  who 
gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and  for  other 
movements,  at  the  command  of  the  general. 

Octavius  Morgan,  esq.  M.P.,  F.S.A. 
read  a short  paper  upon  the  assay  and 
year-marks  of  English  goldsmiths.  The 
principal  marks  upon  plate  are  the  royal 
mark,  the  maker’s  mark',  and  the  year 
mark.  The  royal  mark  has  always  been 
a leopard’s  head.  The  maker’s  mark  was 
inti'oduced  about  tlie  year  1300,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
shop-signs  of  the  goldsmiths.  But  the 
most  interesting  from  its  historical  value 
is  the  annual  mark  ; wliich  was  introduced 
early  in  the  14th  century,  to  protect  the 
people  and  crown  against  fraud,  and  con- 
sisted of  a succession  of  alphabets  of 
various' forms,  each  embracing  a period  of 
twenty  years  ; so  that  by  obtaining  a table 
of  these  alphabets,  which  after  much  re- 
search he  had  been  able  to  complete  with 
one  exception,  he  was  able  to  determine 
the  exact  date  of  every  piece  of  plate  he 
met  with. 

The  Rev.  IMr.  Gunner,  chaplain  and 
tutor  of  Winchester  College,  next  exhibited 
a roll  of  the  household  expenses  of  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  the  year  1394,  and  read  some  interest- 
ing extracts  from  it.  In  comparing  the 
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relative  value  of  money  at  that  period  and 
the  present,  Mr.  Gunner  had  adopted  the 
multiple  of  15,  which  the  President,  Mr. 
Ilallam,  remarked  was  too  small,  but  he 
afterwards  agreed  w-ith  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  that 
it  is  most  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  general 
standard,  as  it  varied  so  much  in  dif- 
ferent articles.  IMr.  Hunter  remarked 
that  Dr.  Beke,  a former  Dean  of  Bristol, 
had  commenced  a work  on  this  subject,  of 
which  he  printed  about  400  or  500  pages 
and  then  broke  off,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  copies  of  it  are  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Hallam  took  the  chair  for  the  His- 
torical Section,  when  Edwin  Guest, 
esq.  IM.A.,  F.R.S.  proceeded  to  deliver  a 
discourse  upon  the  conquest  of  the  West 
Saxon  kingdom.  He  commenced  by  re- 
minding his  hearers  that  he  was  guided  in 
his  researches  by  certain  lines  of  earth- 
work of  which  traces  remain  in  various 
places  : they  are  of  different  characters, 
but  when  they  consist  of  a mound  with  a 
ditch  on  one  side,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  boundary  lines.  He  had  last  year  at 
Oxford  traced  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
Belgee  : (see  our  report  in  Aug.  1850,  p. 
184,  and  the  substance  of  the  same  dis- 
course recently  published  in  the  Archae- 
ological Journal  for  July,  1851.  The 
latter  also  contains  a map,  which  will 
assist  in  the  elucidation  of  what  follows.) 
He  now  proposed  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  conquests  of  the  Saxon  invaders  in  the 
same  territory.  Their  first  landing  under 
Cynric  took  place,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  in  the  year  495,  at  Cerdices 
Ora.  This  locality  Mr.  Guest  places  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Itchen  river.* 

About  six  years  after  there  was  another 
large  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  who  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  and  after  this  period  the 
whole  of  the  plain  country  about  Winches- 
ter, the  gwent  or  venta  Beigarum,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  invaders  ; but  the  Britons 
retained  the  fortress  of  Old  Sarum.  In 
519  the  contending  races  had  a battle  at 


* Was  it  not — at  no  great  distance,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Southampton 
Water,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cauld- 
shore  (now  Calshot)  Castle,  as  it  was 
called  by  Leland,  where  there  is  still  a 
village  named  Ower  Green  in  which  case 
it  would  be,  as  Brompton  says,  near  Yar- 
mouth, ■ — i.  e.  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  (not  the  Norfolk  Yarmouth,  as 
Spelman,  Camden,  and  their  followers 
widely  mistook,)  and  at  the  very  spot  w'here 
there  was  a trajectus  to  the  Roman  road 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  See  the  late  Mr. 
Hatcher’s  Account  of  Salisbury,  ^ 1834, 
p.  7 ; and  an  article  in  our  Magazine  for 
Sept.  184^^,  p.  253. — Edit. 
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Cerdicesford,  Charford,  on  the  Wilt- 
shire Avon.  Shortly  after,  in  520,  was 
made  the  great  treaty  of  the  Mons  Bado- 
nicus,  i.e.  Badbury  Bings,  in  Dorsetshire, 
not  Bath,  as  our  old  historians  have  ima- 
gined. It  was  after  this  treaty,  as  Mr. 
Guest  concludes,  that  the  Grimsdike 
south  of  Salisbury  was  constructed  by  the 
Britons  as  their  boundary.  There  then 
ensued  a period  of  comparative  peace 
for  50  years,  though  we  read  of  a battle 
at  Cerdicesleah  * in  527  ; one  in  552 
at  Seorobyrig,  i.  e.  Old  Sarum  ; and 
one  in  556  at  Beranbyrig,  i.  e.  Ban- 
bury near  Marlborough,  not  Banbury  in 
Oxfordshire,  as  heretofore  interpreted. 
But  in  571  another  great  irruption  of  the 
English  took  place,  and  they  had  a victory 
at  Bedicanford  or  Bedford,  by  which  they 
became  possessed  of  the  country  as  far  as 
Eynesham  in  Oxfordshire,  Bensington, 
Aylesbury,  and  Lenbury.  Six  years  after, 
in  576,  Ceaulin  obtained  another  great 
victory  at  Deorham,  now  Dyrham,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  this  gave  him  possession, 
as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  expressly  states, 
of  the  three  cities  of  Gloucester,  Ciren- 
cester, and  Bath.  This  opened  to  the 
English  the  whole  of  the  vale  of  the 
Severn  as  far  as  Cank  forest,  the  ancient 
boundary  of  the  Dobuni.  In  584  another 
battle  took  place  at  Fethanleag,  a locality 
which  it  has  been  usual  to  identify  with 
Freethorn,  near  Gloucester,  the  letter  r 
having  been  erroneously  inserted  by  Wen- 
dover,  and  retained  in  all  editions  down 
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to  the  last  in  the  Monumenta  Britannica. 
Mr.  Guest  has  traced  the  name  to  a more 
distant  locality.  The  West  Saxons  had  now 
advanced  as  far  as  Fadeley,  near  Chester. 
After  this  victory  they  became  lords  of 
the  country  as  far  as  Shropshire,  though, 
after  the  lapse  of  about  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  much  of  the  northern  portion  of 
their  territory  was  conquered  by  the  Mer- 
cians. Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of 
the  historical  events  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Guest’s  discourse;  following  which,  he 
pointed  out  on  his  map  the  successive 
changes  of  territory  supposed  to  have 
taken  place,  supporting  them  throughout 
by  reference  to  the  natural  and  artificial 
features  of  the  country,  and  to  numerous 
names  of  places  still  existing  which  mark 
the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
two  races,  such  as  Britford,  Englefield, 
Inglewood,  English  Combe,  &c.  &c.  Mr. 
Guest’s  paper  on  a part  of  the  present 
subject,  the  “Early  English  Settlements 
in  North  Britain,”  is  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lication in  the  Salisbury  volume  of  the 
Institute. 

{To  be  continued.) 

In  our  next  Magazine  we  propose,  be- 
sides completing  our  report  of  the  Archseo- 
logical  Meeting  at  Bristol,  to  give  an 
account  of  that  subsequently  held  by  the 
Archseological  Association  at  Derby,  and 
also  of  others  that  have  recently  taken 
place  at  Tenby,  at  Leicester,  and  in  Sussex. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Lords. 

July  11.  Lord  Redesdale  presented 
some  petitions  praying  for  a restoration 
of  the  system  of  Convocation,  and  con- 
tended at  some  length  that  the  restoration 
of  convocations  might  be  productive  of 
great  benefit  both  to  the  Church  and  the 
nation.™ The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
thought  the  revival  of  convocations  calcu- 
lated to  increase  rather  than  heal  the  di- 
visions in  the  Church.  From  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  down,  the  history  of  con- 
vocations presented  little  pleasant  to  re- 
member, or  wise  to  imitate.—Lord  Lyt.. 
ielton  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  was 
was  not  ripe  for  the  revival  of  convoca- 
tions, but  thought  that  provincial  meet- 

*  Shirley,  near  Southampton  }^EdU. 


ings  of  the  clergy  for  discussion  and  mu- 
tual support  might  be  useful  and  beneficial. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  commented  on 
the  anomaly  which  the  Church  presented 
in  being  governed  by  a body  of  persons 
who  did  not  necessarily  belong  to  it.  He 
believed  that  the  arguments  were  all  in 
favour  of  convocation.  — The  Duke  of 
Argyll  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
re-organise  the  convocation  and  still  more 
dangerous. — TheBishop  of  XowfZow  claimed 
for  the  Church  the  right  to  meet  in  con- 
vocation.—-Earl  Nelson  also  supported  the 
restoration  of  convocation,  as  giving  a 
check  to  the  eccentricities  of  private  cler- 
gymen.— The  Marquess  Lansdoivne  said 
the  revival  of  convocation  would  in  reality 
be  a total  change  in  the  government  of 
the  Church,  and  he  called  upon  the  House 
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to  pause  before  introducing  a new  element 
into  our  ecclesiastical  system. — The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  thought  that  convocation  was 
far  less  dangerous  than  the  existing  sys- 
tem. 

July  14.  The  Marquess  oiLansdowne 
having  moved  the  first  reading  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  Judicial 
Committee  Bill,  Lord  Brougham  apolo- 
gised to  the  House  for  addressing  the 
House  on  this  stage  of  the  Bill,  but  the 
state  of  his  health  was  such  that,  if  he  did 
not  speak  now,  he  should  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  again  this  session. 
He  approved  the  present  measure  as  a 
step,  though  not  a stride,  in  the  right  di- 
rection.— Read  1®. 

July  15.  The  Earl  of  Derby  moved 
that  the  papers  laid  before  the  House 
during  the  present  and  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  relative  to  the  granting  repre- 
sentative institutions  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  be  referred  to  a Select  Com- 
mittee.— The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst.—^dx\  Grey  defended 
the  policy  of  Government ; and  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived  by  74  to  68. 

July  17.  The  second  reading  of  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration  (Jews)  Bill  was 
moved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  supported 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  resisted  by  Lord 
Wodehouse,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
others. — On  a division  it  tvas  negatived 
by  144  to  108. 

House  of  Commons. 

July  15.  A motion  by  Lord  Naas  for 
the  House  in  Committee  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  Milling  In- 
terest in  Ireland,  was  lost  by  93  to  128. 

July  17.  A motion  by  Mr.  Bankes, 
for  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
Government  touching  the  late  election 
for  Harwich,  was  carried  by  a majority 
of  82  to  80. 

July  18.  Mr.  Alderman  pre- 

sented himself  to  take  his  seat  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Greenwich,  and  having  taken 
the  three  oaths,  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  in  the  oath  of  abjuration,  “ on  the 
true  faith  of  a Christian,’’  was  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  case 
•were  adjourned  to  the  21st.  On  that  day 
the  Alderman  passed  the  bar,  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House.  The  Speaker  appealed  for  sup- 
port in  ordering  the  Member  to  withdraw. 
Lord  John  Russell,  responding  to  this  ap- 
peal, moved  a resolution  ordering  Aider- 
man  Salomons  to  withdraw  in  the  name  of 
the  House.— Mr.  Osborne  moved  that 
Alderman  Salomons,  having  taken  the 
oaths  in  the  manner  most  binding  on  his 
conscience,  was  entitled  to  his  seat,— Mr, 


Anstey  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate, which  vi^as  negatived  by  192  ; 257  to 
65.  Alderman  Salomons  voted  in  this 
division,  resumed  his  seat,  and  subse- 
quently addressed  the  House.  After  se- 
veral divisions  the  resolution  of  Lord  John 
Russell  was  aflarraed  by  230  to  80  ; and 
Alderman  Salomons  quitted  the  House, 

House  of  Lords. 

July  21.  The  second  reading  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was  moved 
by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdoivue. — The  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  contended  that  an  hierarchy 
was  an  essential  element  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  would  occasion  no  injury  to  the  Pro- 
testant establishment.  He  maintained 
that  the  present  measure  was  both  ineffi- 
cient and  persecuting,  and  concluded  by 
moving,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a second  time  that  day  six  months. 
—The  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  next 
day,  when  their  Lordships  divided, — Con- 
tents, 265  ; non-contents,  38. 

July  25.  On  the  motion  for  going  into 
Committee  on  the  same  Bill,  Lord  Mont- 
eayle  moved  that  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  Committee  to  introduce  a clause  ex- 
empting Ireland  from  its  operation. — This 
motion  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  82 
to  17.— Their  Lordships  then  went  into 
Committee,  when  Lord  Kmnaird  moved 
an  amendment  rejecting  the  first  clause. — 
Their  Lordships  divided- — For  the  amend- 
ment, 26  ; against,  77  ; m^ority,  51 ; and 
the  clause  was  adopted. — On  clause  2,  the 
Duke  of  Aryyle  moved  an  amendment 
to  omit  the  words  giving  to  common  in- 
formers the  power  of  initiating  proceedings 
under  the  Act.— A division  took  place — 
Contents,  26  ; non-contents,  61  ; ma- 
jority, 35. — The  clause  was  adopted,  as 
were  the  3rd  and  4th  clauses  and  preamble, 
and  the  Bill  went  through  Committee, 

House  of  Commons. 

July  22.  Lord  J.  Russell  moved  that 
Alderman  Salomons  was  not  entitled 
to  vote  or  sit  in  Parliament  during  any 
debate  until  he  had  first  taken  the  oath  of 
abjuration  in  the  form  appointed  by  law. 
— Mr.  Bethell  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  Baron  Rothschild  and  Alderman  Sa- 
lomons, having  taken  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion in  the  form  in  which  the  House  was 
bound  by  law  to  administer  it,  were  enti- 
tled to  take  their  seats.  This  amendment 
was  lost  by  47  ; 118  to  71 — and  the  de- 
bate was  adjourned  to  the  28th. 

July  24.  Mr.  Merries  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Crown,  praying  that  proper 
steps  might  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  by  which  her  Ma- 
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jesty  was  empowered  to  adopt  towards 
any  country  that  refused  reciprocity  such 
measures  as  might  seem  calculated  to 
counterbalance  the  disadvantages  to  which 
British  trade  and  navigation  might  be 
thereby  subjected.  After  a long  discus- 
sion the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

July  25.  The  Attorney -General  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Patent  Law 
Amendment  Bill.  In  securing  a patent, 
no  less  than  seven  successive  processes  had 
now  to  be  completed  in  the  several  offices, 
all  of  which  involved  heavy  fees,  although 
five  out  of  the  number  were  wholly  useless. 
The  cost  of  a patent  for  England  alone  was 
94/.  64*.  even  when  unopposed,  and  if  it 
were  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  expense  amounts  to  200/.  or  300/. 
By  the  Bill  now  introduced,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  cheapen  the  cost  of  a patent,  to 
abolish  the  supererogatory  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  facilitate  the  operation  of  enrol- 
ment. The  expense  was  to  be  divided  as 
well  as  lessened.  Patents  were  to  be 
granted  for  three  years  at  a cost  of  20/. 
with  5/.  additional  for  stamps.  At  the 
three  years’  end  the  term  would  be  ex- 
tended to  seven  years  on  a further  pay- 
ment  of  40/.  with  10/.  for  stamps  ; and 
when  this  prolonged  period  had  expired 
the  patent  could  be  continued  for  another 
seven  years,  making  fourteen  in  all,  at  an 
additional  outlay  of  80/.  with  20/.  for 
stamps. — Read  2®. 

July  28.  The  Speaker  read  a letter 
from  Alderman  Salomons,  stating  that 
two  actions  had  been  commenced  against 
him  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  alleged 
to  have  been  incurred  by  his  having  sat 
and  voted  in  Parliament. — Sir  B.  Hall 
moved,  that  the  prayer  be  granted  of  a 
petition  from  the  Electors  of  Greenwich, 
to  be  heard  at  the  bar  by  counsel  in 
defence  of  the  right  of  their  elected  mem- 
ber to  perform  the  functions  of  a legislator, 
which  was  negatived  by  135  to  75. — Mr. 
Anstey  moved,  that  the  prayer  of  a similar 
petition  from  the  electors  of  the  city  of 
London  be  granted  in  the  case  of  Baron 
Rothschild,  which  w^as  negatived  by  77  to 
44  ; and  the  resolution  of  Lord  J,  Russell 
w^as  affirmed  by  123  to  68. 

House  of  Lords. 

July  28.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  Smithfield-market  Removal 
Bill  having  being  brought  up,  Earl  Gran- 
ville moved  the  expunction  of  the  clause 
introduced  into  the  bill  in  the  Commons, 
by  which  compensation  was  granted  to 
the  City  of  London  corporation  for  the 
loss  of  Smithfield. —Their  Lordships  di- 
vided—Contents,  59  ; non-contents,  15. — 
The  clause  was  consequently  struck  out. 

July  29.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 


moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Bill ; wffiich  after  some  dis- 
cussion w^as  agreed  to  without  a division. 

House  of  Commons. 

July  29.  Mr.  Frewen  moved  a resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  Excise  Duty  on 
Hops  was  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  ought 
to  be  repealed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Fuller. — Mr.  L.  Hodges  moved  an 
amendment  setting  forth  the  expediency  of 
accompanying  any  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  hops  home-grown,  wdth  a correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  import  duty  on  the 
article.  This  was  afterwards  withdrawn  ; 
and  the  main  question  negatived  by  59 
to  30. 

Mr.  Hey  wood  moved  an  address  to 
the  Crown,  praying  her  Majesty  to  issue 
directions  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
might  be  retained  in  its  present  position 
until  the  1st  of  May  next.  This  was  car- 
ried by  78  to  47. 

House  of  Lords. 

Aug.  7.  The  Commons’  amendments 
on  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Bill 
being  brought  up  for  consideration,  Lord 
Monteagle  offered  some  opposition  10  the 
measure  in  its  new  form,  and  their  Lord- 
ships  having  consented  to  disagree  with 
the  amendments  made  in  the  Lower  House, 
the  bill  was  lost. 

Aug.  8.  The  Parliament  was  prorogued 
by  the  Queen  in  person,  when  her  Ma- 
jesty read  the  following  most  gracious 
Speech : — 

“My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— I am  glad 
to  be  able  to  release  you  from  your  attendance 
in  Parliament;  and  I thank  you  for  the  di- 
ligence with  which  you  have  performed  your 
laborious  duties. 

“ I continue  to  maintain  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  Foreign  Powers. 

“ I am  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  very  considerable  diminution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  African  and  Brazilian  Slave 
Trade.  The  exertions  of  my  squadrons  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Brazil,  assisted  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  cruizers  of  France  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  aided  by*  the  co-operation 
of  the  Brazilian  Government,  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  this  result. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,— I thank  you  for  the  readiness  with 
which  you  have  granted  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the’ service  of  the  year. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— It  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  very 
large  reduction  of  taxes,  the  revenue  for  the 
past  year  considerably  exceeded  the  public 
expenditure  for  the  same  period.— 1 am  re- 
joiced to  find  that  you  have  thereby  been 
enabled  to  relieve  my  people  from  an  impost 
which  restricted  the'  enjoyment  of  light  and 
air  in  their  dwellings.  1 trust  that  this  enact- 
ment, with  others  to  which  your  attention  has 
been  and  will  be  directed,  will  contribute  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  my  subjects. 

“ I thank  you  for  the  assiduity  with  which 
you  have  applied  yourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a measure  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
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checking’  the  undue  assumption  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  conferred  by  a Foreign  Power. 
It  gives  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  find 
that,  while  repelling  unfounded  claims,  you 
have  maintained  inviolate  the  great  principles 
of  religious  liberty,  so  happily  established 
among  us. 

“ The  attention  you  have  bestowed  on  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity  will,  I trust,  prove  beneficial,  and 
lead  to  further  improvements. 

“ I have  willingly  given  my  consent  to  a bill 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  land 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  which  will,  I hope, 
conduce  to  the  better  management  of  that  de- 
partment, and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  works  of  public  utility. 


“ It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me,  on  an 
occasion  which  has  brought  many  foreigners 
to  this  country,  to  observe  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  good  will  which  so  generally  pre- 
vailed. 

“ It  is  my  anxious  desire  to  promote  among 
nations  the  cultivation  of  all  those  arts  which 
are  fostered  by  peace,  and  which  in  their  turn 
contribute  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 

“In  closing  the  present  session,  it  is  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  that  I 
acknowledge  the  general  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
willing  obedience  to  the  law  which  animates 
my  people.  Such  a spirit  is  the  best  security 
at  once  for  the  progress  and  the  stability  of 
our  free  and  happy  institutions.” 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On  the  19th  July  the  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  on  the  proposition  in  favour 
of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution.  The 
total  number  of  votes  was  724.  The 
votes  in  favour  of  the  i*evision  were  446  ; 
against  it,  278  ; majority  in  favour  of 
revision,  168.  Nevertheless,  the  votes 
in  favour  not  amounting  to  three-fourths 
of  the  whole,  or  543,  the  proposition 
was  pronounced  rejected.  Any  triumph 
w^hich  the  President  may  have  felt  in  the 
actual  numbers  of  the  majority  has  been 
dashed  by  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  Assembly.  A vote  of  censure  was 
passed,  by  a large  majority,  upon  the 
ministry  for  using  unconstitutional  means 
to  obtain  signatures  to  petitions  for  re- 
vision. In  this  majority  are  found  the 
names  of  twenty-eight  members  who  ac- 
tually voted  for  the  revision  itself.  The 
Chambers  Jiave  subsequently  been  pro- 
rogued to  November. 

On  the  1st  August  a large  party  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  and  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
repaired  to  Paris  by  invitation  of  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine.  They  were  entertained, 
on  the  way,  at  Boulogne,  by  the  directors 
of  the  Amiens  and  Boulogne  Railw^ay. 
On  Saturday,  August  2,  a magnificent 
banquet  was  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
in  Paris,  followed  by  a comedy  and  a 
concert.  The  total  number  of  persons 
pre.seDt  was  exactly  4,000.  The  Prefect  of 
the  Seine  took  his  seat  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  under  the  bust  of  the  President, 
having  on  his  right  the  Pope’s  Nuncio, 
and  on  his  left  the  Marquess  of  Normanby. 
At  the  centre  of  the  second  table  appointed 
to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  was  seated 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  having  on 
his  left  M.  Lanquetin,  President  of  the 
Municipal  Council.  On  Sunday  the 
wonders  of  Versailles  and  the  grandes 


mux  \vere  exhibited,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  100,000  persons  were  present.  On 
Monday,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  suite, 
with  the  other  distinguished  visitors,  in- 
spected some  of  the  most  remarkable 
prisons  in  Paris,  and  in  the  afternoon  left 
for  St.  Cloud,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
President.  His  Excellency  the  Marquess 
of  Normanby  presented  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  John  Musgrove,  when  the  President 
expressed  to  him  the  extreme  happiness 
he  derived  from  the  visit  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate  of  the  city  of  London,  and  his 
warm  sense  of  the  kind  feeling  towards 
France  manifested  by  the  English  nation. 
On  Tuesday,  a splendid  dejeuner  was 
given  at  the  English  Embassy,  in  honour 
of  the  English  visitors ; and  in  the  even- 
ing, a grand  ball  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  which  w’as  attended  by  6000  per- 
sons, among  whom  was  Lord  Gough.  On 
Wednesday  a mimic  fight  took  place  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  ; and  in  the  evening 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  an  operatic  enter- 
tainment was  produced  called  Les  Nations, 
written  expressly  in  honour  of  Great 
Britain,  by  M.  Adolphe  Adam.  It  was 
a tasteful  and  well-imagined  trifle,  of  two 
scenes,  the  principal  being  one  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Besides  the  Lord  Mayor, 
not  less  than  sixteen  aldermen  visited  the 
French  metropolis  on  this  occasion. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Terence  Bellew  McManus,  one  of  the 
Irish  convicts,  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
Launceston,  Australia,  and  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  5th  of  June.  About 
the  same  time  Smith  O’Brien,  O’Do- 
noghue,  and  Doherty  attempted  to  escape. 
The  sum  of  600L  had  been  put  in  the 
hands  of  an  Englishman  to  purchase  a 
brig,  which  was  done.  The  Government 
officers,  however,  wei'e  informed  of  the 
project  during  the  day,  and  as  soon  as  the 
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signal  was  given  for  the  boat,  the  con- 
victs were  secured  by  the  officers  and 
carried  back, 

CHINA. 

The  rebellion  which  has  been  for  some 
time  prevailing  in  the  south-western  pro- 
vinces of  China  is  now  thought  to  be  more 
serious  than  was  supposed.  Letters  from 
Hong  Kong  of  the  23rd  of  June  announce 
that  not  only  has  the  rebellion  been 
hitherto  successful,  but  that  the  leader  has 
been  proclaimed  Emperor,  in  opposition 
to  the  Tartar  Emperor  at  Pekin  ; that  he 
claims  all  the  attributes  and  exercises  all 


[Sept. 

the  prerogatives  of  Imperial  sovereignty, 
coining  money,  appointing  ministers,  gene- 
rals, and  governors,  and,  more  important 
still,  receiving  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  various  provinces  ; that  the  insur- 
gents were  advancing  in  great  force  upon 
Canton.  The  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  Pekin  Government  were  so  great  that 
the  Mantchow  Emperor  was  unable  to 
send  the  reinforcements  which  his  generals 
demanded,  or  to  pay  the  troops  which  he 
had  already  in  the  field.  This  appears  to 
be  a national  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
native  Chinese  against  the  Tartar  dynasty. 
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May  10.  Downhill  Castle,  co.  Antrim, 
the  residence  of  Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  and 
one  of  the  finest  private  mansions  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  was  reduced  by  fire  to 
a pile  of  smoking  ruins.  A great  part  of 
the  furniture,  statues,  &c.  was  saved,  but 
the  library  is  destroyed,  and  amongst 
other  valuable  pictures  the  ‘‘  Boar  Hunt,” 
by  Raffaelle.  The  magistrates  having  de- 
cided that  the  fire  was  of  an  incendiary 
character,  the  sum  of  50,000/.  will  be 
levied  off  the  barony  of  Londonderry  as 
compensation. 

July  2.  The  erection  of  a new  Corn 
Exchange  at  Worksop  was  celebrated  by 
a public  dinner,  at  which  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  and 
other  principal  landholders  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  present.  It  has  been  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Crown  inn,  and 
adjoining  the  post-office  connected  with 
the  exchange  is  a general  market,  and  on 
the  upper  floor  a handsome  assembly-room. 

Augy  8.  This  morning,  a little  before 
4 o’clock,  the  ancient  tower  of  St.  Cuth’ 
bert’s  church  at  Thetford  fell  to  the 
ground,  carrying  with  it  about  ten  feet 
of  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  wholly 
destroying  the  organ.  The  tower  had 
long  borne  a dangerous  appearance,  and 
its  age  was  unknown.  A buttress  which 
had  been  erected  to  check  its  failure  bore 
the  date  1618. 

The  next  day  a brick  pier  gave  way  in 
the  church  of  St.  Martin’s  at  Palace  in 
Norwich,  carrying  with  it  one  third  of  the 
roof,  to  the  estimated  damage  of  400/. 

Aug.  20.  A meeting  was  held  at  the 
Rotundo  in  Dublin  “ to  establish  a Catholic 
Defence  Association,”  at  which  Dr.  Cullen, 
calling  himself  “ Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  Primate  of  all  Ireland,”  took  the 
chair.  Mr.  Sadleir,  M.P.  for  Carlow, 
stated  that  the  requisition  convening  the 


meeting  had  been  signed  by  35  prelates, 
31  peers  and  sons  of  peers,  10  baronets, 
33  members  of  Parliament,  150  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  several  thousands  of  in- 
fluential clergymen  and  laymen  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Dr.  Slattery,  the  titular 
‘‘  Archbishop  of  Cashel,”  then  moved  the 
first  resolution  That  we  declare  an 
Act  lately  passed  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament,  commonly  called  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act,  to  be  a violation  of  the  com- 
pact contained  in  the  Catholic  Relief  Act 
of  1829,  and  subversive  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  as  established  in 
this  empire.”  Sir  P.  Mostyn,  Bart,  of 
Lancashire,  seconded  the  resolution.  Dr. 
M‘Hale,  “ Archbishop  of  Tuam,”  moved 
the  next  resolution  That  we  unhesi- 
tatingly declare  that  the  present  ministers 
have  betrayed  the  cause  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.”  Mr.  Keogh,  M.P.  seconded 
the  resolution.  Dr.  Gillis,  “ Bishop  of 
Edinburgh,”  moved  the  third, — ” That 
we  hereby  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to 
use  every  legitimate  means  within  the 
constitution  to  obtain  a total  repeal  of 
that  Act,  and  every  other  statute  which 
imposes  upon  the  Catholics  of  this  empire 
any  civil  or  religious  disability  whatever, 
or  precludes  them  from  the  enjoyment  of 
their  religion.”  One  of  the  subsequent  re- 
solutions was,"”  That  we  cordially  tender 
the  grateful  thanks  of  this  meeting  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
the  Lord  Monteagle,  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr. 
Roundell  Palmer,  and  those  other  dis- 
tinguished Protestant  members  who  so 
ably  sustained  in  the  legislature  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty.” 

The  Dowager  Lady  Farquhar,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Farquhar,  and  Mr,  Harvie  Farquhar 
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have  caused  a memorial  window  to  be 
placed  in  the  college  chapel  of  Eton  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Farqubar,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  at  the  age  of  19  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Alliwal.  The  subject  of 
the  window  is  the  story  of  King  David. 
There  are  five  compartments— the  centre 
one  represents  King  David,  and  in  each 
of  the  other  divisions  are  groups  of  figures 
illustrative  of  the  narrative.  Between  the 
groups  are  angels  bearing  scrolls  on  which 
scriptural  passages  are  inscribed.  The 
tracery  is  also  filled  up  with  angels  bear- 
ing similar  scrolls  and  inscriptions.  The 
detail  is  composed  of  rich  foliage,  of  the 
most  harmonious  colours.  This  beautiful 
window,  which  has  just  been  completed, 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, An  adjoining  window 
to  the  above,  subscribed  for  by  old  Eto- 
nians, and  executed  by  Mr.  Connor,  of 
London,  has  recently  been  presented  to 
the  college.  These  windows  are  at  the 
western  entrance  to  the  chapel. 

The  fine  old  abbatial  Church  of  St. 
Mary^s,  Sherborne,  has  been  again  opened 
for  divine  worship,  after  having  been 
under  repair  two  years.  It  was  on  the 
30th  Aug.  1847,  that  the  first  decisive 
step  towards  restoring  it  was  taken  in  a 
meeting  of  the  ratepayers  and  gentry  of 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  at  which 
it  was  announced  that  Earl  Digby  would 
double  the  other  donations  that  might  be 
given.  In  Oct.  1848,  when  the  inha- 
bitants met  to  receive  the  report  of  Mr. 
Carpenter,  the  architect,  the  required 
sum  of  5000/.  had  been  subscribed.  Mr. 
Carpenter’s  estimate,  however,  involved 
an  expenditure  of  13,000/.  After  much 
deliberation  it  was  agreed  to  expend  the 
subscriptions  in  the  restoration  of  the 
nave — a work  which  the  dangerous  state 
of  the  tower,  and  the  necessity  of  at  once 
expending  a large  sum  of  money  upon  the 
piers,  considerably  delayed.  For  some 
time  during  the  reparation  of  the  nave, 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  was  kept  open 
for  divine  service,  but  fissures  began  to 
show  alarmingly  in  the  roof  of  this  part 
of  the  Church,  and  it  was  at  length  thought 
advisable  to  screen  it  off.  Divine  service 
was  then  performed  in  the  transept,  the 
space  for  the  worshippers  growing  con- 
tinually more  and  more  circumscribed, 
until  at  length  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
tower  compelled  the  entire  closing  of  the 
Church,  and  the  inhabitants  worshipped 
at  the  adjoining  Church  of  Castleton,  and 
in  the  town-hall.  After  an  unloolced  for 
delay,  occasioned  by  the  alarming  state  of 
the  tower,  which  has  been  trussed  up  with 
an  enormous  quantity  of  timber,  the  nave 
has  at  length  been  entirely  restored,  and 
rendered  fitting  for  divine  worship.  The 


glory  of  the  nave  is  the  great  west  window, 
which  has  been  glazed  wdth  ornamental 
glass  in  imitation  of  the  stained  glass  in 
use  at  the  period  when  the  greater  portion 
of  the  present  Church  was  erected.  The 
subjects  are  twenty-seven  in  number,  and 
are  representations  of  Old  Testament 
Kings  and  Propliets,  Stained  glass  is 
likewise  introduced  into  the  four  restored, 
Decorated,  or  middle-pointed  window'^s  of 
the  north  aisle.  Three  of  these  windows, 
of  four  lights  each,  contain  representa- 
tions of  the  Apostles,  and  the  easternmost 
window  of  the  circle  contains  glass  de- 
picting four  scenes  from  the  Gospel 
narratives.  The  sum  spent  on  the  nave 
has  been  7,000/.,  and  5,000/.  more  have 
been  expended  upon  the  central  part 
of  the  Church  and  the  north  and  south 
transepts.  To  this  total  amount  of  12,000/. 
already  expended,  Earl  Digby  has  contri- 
buted 6,500/.  The  parish,  by  rate,  have 
given  2,000/.,  and  upwards  of  4,000/.  have 
been  subscribed  by  the  public.  These 
amounts,  added  to  Mrs.  Toogood’s  legacy 
of  500/.,  wdth  interest,  leave  a balance  of 
about  1,000/.  to  the  credit  of  the  works. 
The  total  additional  expense  to  be  in- 
curred in  the  completion  of  the  edifice  is 
8,000/.,  leaving  about  7,000/.  more  to  be 
raised. 

A memorial  wdndow  to  the  late  Dean 
Merewether  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
central  one  of  the  five  lancet  windows  at 
the  east  end  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  The 
pictorial  subjects  are  in  circles  surrounded 
with  tracery,  and  represent  scenes  from 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,  the  upper  one 
being  the  Last  Supper.  The  sum  already 
expended  in  improving  and  rebuilding 
different  parts  of  this  cathedral  is  24,299/. 

An  Order  in  Council,  founded  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, provides  for  the  severance  of 
the  Vicarage  of  Almondsbury  from  the 
See  of  Bristol,  the  sum  to  be  granted  to 
the  Bishop  in  lieu  thereof  being  450/.  per 
annum.  It  is  understood  that  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gray  (son  of  the  late  Bishop),  who 
has  been  Curate  of  the  parish  for  nearly 
20  years,  will  succeed  to  the  vicarage 
under  this  regulation. 

The  select  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  on  the  present  state 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  and 
on  the  works  which  will  be  required  for 
its  completion,  have  issued  their  report, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee.  It  appears  that 
the  sum  of  750,000/.  has  been  spent  in  the 
survey  of  England,  820,000/.  in  twenty- 
tw'O  years  on  the  survey  of  Ireland,  exclu- 
sive of  200,000/.  the  estimated  expense  of 
revising  and  contouring  the  map  of  Ire- 
land, which  is  now  in  progress,  while  in 
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Scotland  only  l-60th  of  the  whole  country 
has  been  surveyed  and  published,  and  the 
average  annual  expenditure  in  the  survey, 
since  its  commencement  in  1849,  has  been 
only  2,418/.  The  committee  recommend 
that  the  six-inch  scale  be  abandoned ; that 
the  system  of  contouring  be  also  aban- 
doned; that  the  survey  and  plotting  on 
the  two-inch  scale  be  proceeded  with  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  with 
a view  to  the  publication  within  ten  years 
of  a one-inch  map,  shaded  and  engraved 
in  a manner  similar  to  the  Ordnance  one- 
inch  map  of  England,  with  as  many  ele- 
vations as  possible  given  in  figures ; and 
that  the  survey  be  proceeded  w'ith  steadily 
from  south  to  north,  as  v/as  the  original 
intention.  Tf  these  recommendations  are 
adopted,  a saving  to  the  nation  of  no  less 
than  500,000/.  will  be  effected  ; the  com- 
mittee, therefore,  confidently  recommend 
such  an  increase  of  the  annual  grant  as 
will  complete  the  publication  of  the  survey 
of  Scotland,  as  proposed,  within  a period 
of  ten  years ; so  that  some  at  least  of  the 


[Sept. 

present  generation  may  hope  to  live  to  see 
it  finished. 

The  Statue  of  her  Majesty,  for  wdiich 
subscriptions  were  commenced  among  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  immediately  after 
the  royal  visit  last  year,  has  been  elevated 
on  its  pedestal  in  tlie  quadrangle  in  front 
of  Holyrood  Palace.  The  work  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Handyside  Ritchie,  and 
commenced  only  four  months  ago.  The 
dignified  attitude,  the  admirable  likeness, 
and  the  just  proportions  of  the  figure,  will 
be  readily  recognised.  It  is  characterised 
by  great  simplicity,  the  regal  insignia  of 
crown  and  sceptre  being  exchanged  for  a 
diadem  and  branch  of  palm.  The  flowing- 
mantle  bears  the  decoration  of  the  Scottish 
thistle.  The  pedestal  represents  the  Four 
Seasons.  The  height  of  the  whole  is  about 
twenty  feet,  the  figure  being  feet  high, 
or,  including  the  base,  which  is  a part  of 
the  block,  and  which  the  robe  overlaps 
behind,  lOjj  feet.  The  stone  both  of  the 
statue  and  of  the  pedestal  is  from  the  fine 
bed  of  liver  rock  in  Redhall  Quarry. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments. 

July  10.  William  Spencer  Harris  Braham, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Peldon,  Essex,  and  Minor 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  Martha  his  wife, 
younger  dau.  and  coheir  expectant  of  Edward 
Martin,  esq.  of  Godmanchester,  by  Elizabeth, 
only  child  of  John  Meadows,  of  Kettering, 
Gent,  to  take  the  name  of  Meadows  instead  of 
Braham. 

July  23.  The  Eari  of  Mulgrave  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  Her  Majesty’s  Household. 

July  25.  20th  Foot,  Captain  Lord  Mark  Kerr 
to  be  Major.— Royal  Engineers,  Lieut. -Col.  A. 
Brown  to  be  Colonel ; Capt.  M.  Williams  to  be 
Lieut. -Colonel ; Capt.  J.  Hawkshaw  to  be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

Jidy  29.  Henry  Samuel  Chapman,  esq.  to 
be  Colonial  Secretary  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
— Thomas  Falconer,  esq.  to  be  Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  Western  Australia. 

Aug,  1.  36th  Foot,  Major-Gen.  Lord  F.  Fitz- 
clarence  to  be  Colonel. 

Aug.  5.  Richard  Gater  Roach,  esq.  to  be 
one  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Aug.  6.  Lord  Colville,  of  Culross  elected  a 
Representative  Peer  of  .Scotland. 

Aug.  8.'  24th  Foot,  Major  C.  FI.  Ellice  to  lie 
Lieut.-Colonel;  Capt.  E.  Wodehouse  to  be 
Major.— 83d  Foot,  brevet  Major  H.  F.  Ainslie 
to  be  Major. — Rifle  Brigade,  Capt.  W.  H.  Brad- 
ford to  be  Major.— Oxfordshire  Militia,  J.  H.  W. 
Jones,  esq.  to  be  ftlajor. 

Aug.  12.  Joseph  Cufl’e,  esq.  to  be  Registrar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon. 

Aug.  19.  17th  Light  Dragoons,  Capt.  J.  D. 
Brett  to  be  Major. 

Aug.  20.  Coldstream  Guards,  Major  and 
brevet-Col.  H.  J.  W.  Bentinck  to  be  Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Aug.  22.  Capt.  and  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  A. 
Upton  to  be  l^iajor  (with  the  rank  of  Colonel 
in  the  Armv) ; Lieut,  and  Capt.  tbe  Hon. 
T.  V.  Dawson  to  be  Capt.  and  Lieut.-Col.— 
11 


52d  Foot,  Major  C.  VV.  Forester  to  be  Lieut. 
Col.;  Capt.  C.  J.  C.  Mills  to  be  Major.— 
Brevet,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  G.  Brown,  C.B.  on  half- 
pay  44th  Foot,  to  have  the  local  rank  of  Colonel 
at  St.  Helena. 


H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  to  be  President  of 
the  Zoological  Society. 

J^ewis  Charles  Tennyson  D’Eync.ourt,  es(i. 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  is  appointed  a police 
magistrate  for  the  metropolis,  vice  Mr.  Bur- 
i-ell,  of  the  Westminster  Court. 


Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament , 

Doivn2)atricli.—\lon.  C.  S.  Hardinge, 
Limericb. — Earl  of  .Arundel  and  Surrey. 


Naval  Preferments. 

July  28.  On  the  reserved  half-pay  list 
Commanders  to  be  Captains : Nicholas  Alex- 
ander. J.  G.  Gordon,  J.  R.  Walker,  George  Big- 
nell,  Samuel  Wriford,  E.  H.  Delafosse,  R.  H. 
Fleming,  William  Grint,T.  L.  Robins,  Richard 
Douglas,  Thomas  Fiirber,  John  Pearse,  Francis 
Ormond,  John  Cornwall,  Spencer  Smythe,  T.  P. 
Robinson,  Joseph  Cammilleri,  John  Reeve. — 
Lieutenants  to  be  Captains;  George  William- 
son, Richard  Bastard,  Jolni  Pickthorn,  Thos. 
Jackson  (a),  Thomas  Clack,  Thomas  Archer, 
J.  W.  Crabb,  Henry  Garrett,  J.  S.  Lean,  Clias. 
Haydon,  John  M'Gladery,  E.  B.  Addis,  Henry 
Parry,  Redmond  Moriarty,  Charles  FTiend, 
H.  G.  Etough,  Henry  Lancaster,  James  Carter 
(b),  Thomas  Woods,  and  William  Lory. 

Aug.  5.  J.  G.  Phillips,  to  Retired  Captain, 
1840;  Hon.  M.  Stopford,  to  Waterloo;  Capt. 
Greville,  to  Trafalgar  ; Comm.  H.  StewaiT,  to 
Virago  ; Comm.  Hon.  G.  D.  Keane,  to  Grecian  ; 
Comm.  C.  F.  Hillgar,  to  Penelope. 

Aug.  8.  C.  Knight,  esq.  K.H.  to  the  rank  of 
Captain  on  the  reserved  half-pay  list. 
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Aug.  12.  Commanders : G.  Randolph,  to 
Rodney;  G.  Hancock,  to  Waterloo. 

Aug.  15.  To  be  retired  Captain,  William 
Edward  Hug’hes  Allen,  escp 
Aug.  21.  Vice-Adm.  Sir  R.  H.  Bromley,  Bart, 
to  be  Admiral  of  the  Blue  ; Rear-Adm.  Sir 
W.  A.  Montagu,  G.B.,  K.C.H.  to  be  Vice-Ad- 
miral of  the  Blue. — To  be  retired  Rear-Admi- 
ral, Captain  G.  Brine. 


EcCLES]  ASTICAL  PrEFERMF-IxNT.S. 

Rev.  R.  Allen,  Kensworth  V.  Herts. 

Rev.  G.  Andrews,  Castor  R.  Northamptonsh. 
Rev.  R.  Atthill,  Canonry  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Middleham. 

Rev.  H.  Ayling,  Frampton-Cotterell  R.  Glouc. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Bain,  Flempton  R.  yv.  Hengrave 
R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  W.  Battersby,  St.  Thomas  P.C.  Leeds. 
Rev.  W.  Baxter,  Fyfield  R.  Hants. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Bishop,  Upton  C.  Northamptonsh. 
Rev.  A.  N.  Bredin,  Taney  R.  Dublin. 

Rev.  T.  Clarke,  Wood-Eaton  R.  Oxfordshire. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Courtenay,  to  Glenarm,  Ireland. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Cox,  St.  Ervan  R.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  H.  d’Arcy,  Umma,  Moyrus,  and  Ballin- 
down  R.  and  V.  Tuam. 

Rev.  T.  Davies,  Trawsvynydd  R.  Merionethsh. 
Rev.  J.  11.  F.  Day,  Molahiffe  II.  and  V.  Ardfert. 
Rev.  P.  Dowe,  Knypersley  P.C.  Staffordshire. 
Rev\  E.  East,  Hounslow  P.C.  Middlesex. 

Rev.  M.  W.  Falloon,  St.  Bride  P.C.  Liverpool. 
Rev.  H.  Gray,  Almondsbury  V.  Gloucestersh. 
Rev.  W.  Grice,  Tothill  R.  Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Grignon  St.  John  (sub  Castro)  R. 
Lewes,  Sussex. 

Rev.  V.  G.  Guise,  Longhope  V.  Gloucestersh. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Hautenville,  Yatton-Keynall  R. 
Wilts. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Haworth,  Tunstead  P.C.  Lancash. 
Rev.  J.  Henley,  St.  Peter  P.C.  w.  St.  Gregory 
P.C.  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Rev.  J.  Hutchinson,  St.  Bridget’s  P.C.Calder- 
bridge,  Cumberland. 

Rev.  J.  James,  Headington-Quarry  P.C.  Oxf. 
Rev.  C.  J.  Lambart,  Gallen  V.  Meath. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Livius,  Keinton-Mandevillc  R. 
Somerset. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Mant,  Stanford  V.  and  Tottington 
V.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  C.  Marshall,  Coalbrookdale  P.C.  Salop. 
Rev.  N.  C.  Martin,  Carndonagh  R.  Derry. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Milner,  Shadwell  P.C.  Yorkshire. 
Rev.  W.  Murton,  Sutton  C.  Northamptonsh. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Noel,  Cropredy  V.  Oxfordshire. 
Rev.  W.  Norman,  St.  Jude  P.C.  St.  Pancras, 
Middlesex. 

Rev.  E.  O’Brien,  Thornton  Curtis  V.  Line. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Ormsby,  Arklow  R.  and  V.  Dublin. 
Rev.  L.  Page,  Hartlepool  (new  district)  P.C. 
Durham. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Peter,  St.  George-the-Martyr  R.  w. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  R.  Canterbury. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Pigott,  Ashwellthorpe  w.  Wrening- 
ham  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Pynsent,  Bawdeswell  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  W.  Radcliff,  Prebend  of  Donaghmore, 
Dublin. 

Rev.  T.  F.  Salmon,  Bierton  V.  w.  Stoke-Man- 
deville  C.,  Buckland  C.,  and  Quarendon  C. 
Bucks. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Sandes,  Ballycuslane  11.  Ardfert. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Sanford,  St.  Paul  P.C.  Sketty,  Glam. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Sherwood,  St.  Philip  and  St.  James 
P.C.  Hucclecote,  Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Spicer,  Byfleet  R.  Surrey. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Stanford,  Ringcurran  R.  Cork. 
Rev.  R.  Sumner,  Brightwell  R.  Berks. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Synge,  Arranmore,  Arranbeg,  Tn- 
nismore,  and  Inniskir  V.  Connemara.  ‘ 
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Rev.  W.  le  Poer  Trench,  D.D.  Aughaval  (or 
Westport)  R.  and  V.  Tuam. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Twells,  Sub-Vicar,  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  Warwickshire. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Utterton,  Calbourn  R.  w.  Newtown 
C.  Isle  of  Wight. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Vigor,  Botus-Fleming  R.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  Alex.  Watson,  St.  Mary  Church  V.  vr. 
Coffinswell,  Devon. 

Rev.  R.  Weatherell,  Elton  R.  Notts. 

Rev.  R.  Webster,  Kelloe  V.  Durham. 

Rev.  W.  Webster,  St.  Andrew  by  the  Ward- 
robe w.  St.  Anne  R.  Blackfriars,  London. 

Rev.  T.  VV.  West,  Beaworthy  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Wheeler,  Minster  V.  Kent. 

Rev.  J.  White,  Grayingham  R.  Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Witty,  Carver-Street  P.C.  Sliefheld. 

Rev.  H.  Woodward,  St.  James  P.C.  Thornton, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev.  F.  Woolley,  St.  Paul  P.C.  Leeds. 

To  Chaplaincies. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Balleine  (and  Naval  Instructor)  H.M. 
ship  Centaur. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Berry,  Earl  of  Charleville. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Blakey,  Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall, 
Durham. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Earl  of  Falmouth. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Crisford,  Cambridge  Borough  Gaol. 

Rev.  W.  Fitz-Gerald  (and  Secretary)  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Faulkner,  Sudbury  Union,  Suffolk. 

Rev.  J.  Leever,  Earl  of  Charleville. 

Rev.  H.  Murray,  Lunatic  Asylum,  Colney 
Hatch. 

Rev.  Andrew  Watson,  H.M.  ship  Britannia. 

Collegiate  and  Scholastic  Appointments. 

Rev.  T.  Burbidge,  LL.D.  Principal  of  Leaming- 
ton College. 

Rev.  S.  P Denning,  Censor,  Bishop  Hatfield’s 
Hall,  Durham. 

Rev.  H.  Hayman,  Assistant  Master,  Charter 
House  School,  London. 

J.  Heath,  M.  A.  Vice-Provost  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

Rev.  J.  Kitton,  Mastership,  Hutton  Grammar 
School,  Lancashire. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Moor,  Sub-Warden  of  St.  Augus- 
tine’s College,  Canterbury. 

F.  W.  Ripley,  B.A.  Mastership,  Lymm  Gram- 
mar School,  Cheshire. 

H.  S.  Roberts,  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Third  Mastership,  Bristol  Grammar  School. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Vincent,  Mastership  of  Batley  Gram- 
mar School,  Yorkshire. 

R.  H.  Walsh,  LL.B.  Whateley  Professorship 
of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Dublin. 

Rev.  J.  Watson,  Mastership  (Senior  Mathema- 
tical) Ordnance  School,  Carshalton,  Surrey. 


BIRTHS. 

Julg  11.  In  Chester  terrace,  Regent’s  park, 

the  Hon.  Lady  Pearson,  a dau. At  Star- 

cross,  the  wife  of  Trehawke  Kekewich,  esq.  a 

son. Mrs.  Herbert,  of  Llanarth,  a son 

and  heir. 12.  At  Ketton  hall.  Lady  Burgh- 

ley,  a son. 16.  At  Stoke  Hammond,  Bucks, 

Lady  Julia  Bouwens,  a dau. 17.  At  Syston 

Court,  Glouc.  Mrs.  F.  Newton  Dickenson,  a 

dau. x\t  Erskine,  Lady  Blantyre,  a son  and 

heir. At  River  hall,  Sussex,  the  wife  of 

Henry  Cauldfield  Saunders,  esq.  a son  and 

heir. 18.  At  Compton  castle,  Somersetsh. 

IMrs.  Eveleigh  Wyndhara,  a son. The  wife 

of  George  Gataker,  esq.  a dau. 21.  At 

Danesfield,  Bucks,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Scott  Mur- 
ray, a dau. At  Stubbing  court,  Derb.  the 

wife  of  T.  H.  Pedley,  esq.  a son. 23.  At  St. 

Audries,  Lady  Aciand  Hood,  a dau.- — At 
West  Stafford,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  .John  Floyer, 
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esq.  M.P.  a son  and  heir.— At  Lang'ley,  Bucks, 

the  wife  of  John  Nash,  esq.  a dau 25.  At 

Golden  grove,  Carmarthensh.  the  Viscountess 

Emiyn,  a dau. 26.  At  Cumberland  street, 

London,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Spencer  Ponsonby.  a 
dau. 27.  At  Babworth  rectory.  Lady  Fran- 
ces Simpson,  a dau. The  Baroness  Meyer 

de  Rothschild,  a dau. At  Abbey  house, 

Sherborne,  Lady  Kay,  wife  of  Sir  Brook  Kay, 

Bart,  a son. 28.  At  the  Priory,  Ash  Priors, 

the  wife  of  John  Winter,  esq.  a son  and  heir. 

30.  At  Wilton  house,  Salisbury,  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert,  a dau. 31.  At  Hurd- 

cott  house,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Pitts  Elliott 

Powell,  esq.  a son. At  Stoneham  park,  the 

wife  of  Thos.  Willis  Fleming,  esq.  a dau. 

Aug.  1.  At  Bridlington  Quay,  the  Hon. 

Mrs.'  Cholmondeley,  a dau. 3.  In  Gros- 

venor  place,  the  Viscountess  Eastnor,  a dau. 

5.  At  Lewes,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lower,  a son. 

6.  The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  a dau. 

11.  At  Montreal,  near  Sevenoaks,  Viscountess 

Holmesdale,  a dau. At  Merstham,  Lady 

Mary  Haworth,  a son. 12.  At  Horsham 

park,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Broadwood,  a dau. 13.  At 

Boulogne  sur  Mer,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Kyrle 

E.  A.  iMoney,  a son. 14.  In  South  Audley 

street,  Viscountess  Cranley.  a dau. 15.  A't 

Waresley  park,  co.  Huntingdon,  Lady  Caroline 

Buncombe,  a son. In  Gurzon  street,  Lady 

Catharine  Wheble,  a dau. — —16.  In  Dublin, 
the  Marchioness  of  Kildare,  a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

r June  5.  At  Simla,  East  Indies,  Capt.  Tnder 
Tucker,  8th  Light  Cav.  son  of  Rear-Adm. 
Tucker,  C.B.  to  Louisa,  relict  of  Capt.  Alex. 

Humfrays,  B.A. At  Kandy,  Ceylon,  Thos. 

Freckleton,  esq.  of  Great  Valley,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  George  Freckleton,  esq.  M.D.  of 
Chargrove  house,  near  Cheltenham,  to  Cecilia, 
fifth  dau.  of  E.  S.  Waring,  esq.  late  of  the 
Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

10.  At  Reading,  Charles  Alexander  Pur- 
vis, esq.  Madras  Artillery,  youngest  son  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Purvis,  of  Darsham  house,  Suf- 
folk, to  Jane-Lauretta,  second  dau.  of  Capt. 

Purvis,  of  Watlington  house,  Reading". 

At  Ciapham,  William  James  Dundas  Cloete, 
esq.  second  son  of  Henry  Cloete,  esq.  LL.D. 
Recorder  of  Natal,  to  Maria  Albinia,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  the  Hon.  John 

Brodrick. At  Ciapham,  James  Bedford 

Allen,  esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany’s Service,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Allen,  of  Cross  house,  Ilminster,  to  Eliza- 
beth-Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Dr.  Young,  of  Clap- 
ham  common,  and  relict  of  William  Burgess, 

esq.  M.D. At  Preston,  near  Littlehampton, 

Henry  Call,  esq.  of  'Brighton,  to  Frances- 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  George  Augustus  Coombe, 

esq.  of  Preston. At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  W. 

W.  Godden,  of  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  to 
Emma- Whitbread-Juliana,  dau.  of  Charles 

Battye,  esq.  of  Brighton. At  Hunsdon, 

Herts,  David-Ward,  eldest  son  of  David  Bar- 
clay Chapman,  esq.  of  Roehampton,  to  Caro- 
line-Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  Charles  Phelips, 

esq.  of  Briggins  park,  Herts. At  St.  Paul’s, 

Herne  hill,  the  Rev.  Evan  Baillie,  M.A.  Rec- 
tor of  Lawshall,  Suffolk,  to  Louisa-Mary,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Kidd  Jones,  esq.  of 
Herne  hill. 

11.  At  Crosthwaite,  Keswick,  Augustus 
Gedge,  esq.  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gedge, 
Rector  of  Bildeston,  Suffolk,  to  Lucy-Faken- 
ham,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev.  James  Lynn, 
Vicar  of  Crosthwaite,  and  granddau.  of  the 

late  Bishop  of  Carlisle. At  Portsmouth,  the 

Rev.  Thomas  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s, 

Portsmouth,  to  Dora,  eldest  dau.  of  G.  C, 
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Stigant,  esq.  solicitor,  Portsea. — —At  East 
Stonehouse,  Nicholas  Bowen  Allen,  esq.  of 
Neath,  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Ball, 
esq.  banker,  Cornwall,  and  relict  of  Capt.  Dun- 

stone,  of  Mevagissey. At  Torquay,  George 

Frederick  Miles,  esq.  of  Ford  Abbey,  Dorset- 
shire, to  Augusta-Anna,  third  dau.  of  the  late 

Albany  Savile,  esq.  of  Oaklands. At  St. 

Pancras,  Matthew  Lee,  esq.  of  Newcastle, 
Northumberland,  to  Sarah-Anne,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Richard  Cundell,  esq.  of  Kilburn 

Priory. At  Harnsey,  near  Lewes,  Sussex, 

the  Rev.  George  Halls,  Rector  of  St.  John’s- 
sub  Castro,  Lewes,  to  Mary- Ann,  eldest  dau. 

of  Thomas  Whitfield,  esq.  of  Harnsey. At 

Carey,  in  the  parish  of  Culfeightrin,  Antrim, 
Edmund  M‘iVee7^,jun.  esq.  of  Cushindun,  to 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Alexander  Miller,  esq.  of 
Bally  castle,  Antrim. 

12.  At  Heavitree,  the  Rev.  H.  Roundell, 
late  Curate  of  St.  Petrock’s,  and  son  of  the 
Rev.  H.  D.  Roundell,  Rector  of  Fringford, 
Oxfordshire,  to  Laura-Frances,  dau.  of  Richard 
Cornish,  esq.  of  Manston  terrace,  Heavitree. 

At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Richard  Ford, 

esq.  to  Mary,  only  sisterof  Sir  William  Moles- 

worth,  Bart.  M.P. At  Edinburgh,  John 

Craigie,  esq.  advocate,  to  Frances- An nabella, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Moreton 

Moreton,  of  Moreton  hall,  Cheshire. At 

Harbledown,  Kent,  William  Cunninghame 
Bontine,  esq.  of  Ardoch,  eldest  son  of  R.  C. 
Cunninghame  Graham,  esq.  of  Gartmore  and 
Finlayston,  to  Anne-Elizabeth,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Adm.  the  Hon.  Charles  Elphinstone 

Fleeming. At  Walthamstow,  the  Rev.  Alex. 

Grant  Hildyard,  M.A.  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Hildyard,  Rector  of  Wine- 
stead,  to  Mary-Ann,  youngest  dau.  of  George 

Hildyard,  esq.  of  Woolwich  and  Hale  end. 

At  St.  Andrew’s  Holborn,  Samuel  Peed,  esq. 
Registrar  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  to 
Esther,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Sher- 

win,  esq. At  Fulham,  Frederic  Foveaux 

Weiss,  esq.  of  Chester  terr.  Regent’s  park,  to 
Mary-Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  Thomas  Roe, 
esq.  of  Fulham.  — At  Swanscombe,  Kent, 
Robert  Richard  Crucefix,  esq.  of  Shepton  Mal- 
let, to  Henrietta-Cowley,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  Talboys,  esq.  of  Doughton  house, 

Glouc. At  Bath,  Martinus  Van  Kerkwyk 

Bowie,  Capt.  52d  Regt.  son  of  Dr.  Bowie,  M.D. 
to  Anna-Maria-Grant,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Col.  George  Gregory,  and  granddau.  of 
the  late  John  Forsyth,  esq.  of  Montreal. 

13.  At  Clandown,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wick- 
ham, M.A.  youngest  son  of  James  Wickham, 
esq.  of  Sutton  Scotney,  Hants,  to  Clara  de 
Havilland,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Aug.  Dobree, 

esq.  of  Ronceval,  Guernsey. At  Piddle- 

trenthide,  Dorset,  the  Rev.  Philip  Vyvyan 
Robinson,  Rector  of  Landewednack,  Cornwall, 
to  Augusta-Baker,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Hugh  Norris,  esq.  of  Taunton. 

14.  At  Manchester,  Arthur  Onslow  L.  Lewis, 

esq.  R.M.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Lewis,  esq.  R.N.  of  Brighton,  and  grandson 
of  the  late  Adm.  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  Bart. 
G.C.B.  to  Helen,  eldest  dau.  of  Richard  An- 
drews, esq. At  Paddington,  John  G.  Catt- 

ley,  es(].  son  of  John  Cattley,  esq.  of  Lions- 
down,  Herts,  to  Hannah  - Sophia,  younger 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Monier  Williams, 

E.LC.S. At  St.  James’s,  Major  Aldrich, 

R.  Eng.  to  Lucy,  only  child  of  the  late  William 
Parker,  esq.  of  Salford,  Warw.  and  of  Mrs. 
Campbell  Majoribanks,  Upper  Wimpole  st. 

At  Thornbury,  Gloucestershire,  Joshua 

Paynter,  esq.  of  Pembroke,  to  Mary-Sophia, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Woods,  of 
Upton  castle,  Pembrokeshire,  aud  widow  of 
the  Rev.  James  R.  Holcombe,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Jesus  college,  Oxford.— At  Ipswich,  the 
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Rev.  J.  Sydney  Boucher,  Chaplain  and  Assis- 
tant Master  in  the  North  London  Collog-iate 
School,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mason. 

16.  At  'Willesborough,  Kent,  Sladden  Gard- 

ner, esq.  of  Nev/  Romney,  to  Jane-Clarke,  dan. 
of  John  Waterman,  Comm.  R.N. At  Pem- 

broke Dock,  Walter  S.  Stace,  esq.  Lieut. 

R.  Eng.  youngest  son  of  the  late  William 
Stace,  esq.  Chief  Commissary  of  the  Ordnance, 
to  Jane-Matilda,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  SirThos. 

S.  Pasley,  Bart.  R.N. At  Witney,  the  Rev. 

Samuel  J.  Jerram,  M.A.  son  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Jerrara,  A.M.  Rector  of  Witney,  to  Grace,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Hunt,  esq.  of  Water- 
ford. 

17.  At  Brighton,  Augustus  F.  Leeds,  esq. 
son  of  the  late  Sir  George  Leeds,  Bart,  of 
Croxton  park,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Anna-Maria- 
Frances,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Savage,  of 
Sussex  sq.  Brighton,  and  niece  to  Sir  James 

Brooke. The  Rev.  R.  F.  W.  Molesworth, 

M.A.  to  Eleanor-Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hilton,  of  Sarre court,  Kent. — -At  Bamp- 
ton,  Oxfordshire,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Newman, 
M.A.  Master  of  Tavistock  School,  to  Catherine- 
Sarah,  fifth  dau.  of  Frederick  Whitaker,  esq.  of 

Barnpton. At  Oxford,  Rev.  Villiers  Cher- 

nocke  Smith,  Fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford, 
to  Constance-Cardine,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

late  — Holloway,  esq.  of  Charlbury. At  St. 

Stephen-the-Martyr  Marylebone,  the  Rev.  John 
Green,  M.A.  Rector  of  Little  Leighs,  Essex, 
to  Margaretta,  second  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Wm.  Sanders  Robinson,  esq.  of  Croydon. 

18.  At  St.  James’s,  James  Murray  Grant, 
esq.  E.I.C.S.  youngest  son  of  James  Murray 
Grant,  esq.  of  Glenmoriston,  Inverness-shire, 
to  Helen,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  D.  O. 
Cameron,  esq.  of  Barcaldine.- — At  Trinity 
Church  Marylebone,  William-Henry,  only  son 
of  the  Rev.  (3eorge  Wraij,  Canon  of  York,  to 
Mary,  dau.  of  C.  H.  Ellis,  esq.  of  Wyddial 

hall,  Herts. -At  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury, 

John  Thurnam,  M.D.  of  Devizes,  and  late  of 
the  Retreat,  near  York,  to  Frances-Elizaoeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Matthew  Wyatt,  esq. 

At  St.  James’s  Piccadilly,  William  Henry 

Scott,  esq.  of  Wimpole  st.  to  Eliza,  only  child 

of  John  Goodman,  esq.  of  Waterloo  place. 

At  All  Saints’  Gordon  sq.  the  Rev.  John  Edw. 
Sabin,  B.A.  Incumbent  of  Bracknell,  Berks, 
to  Eliza-Emily,  second  dau.  of  Joseph  Browne, 

esq.  of  University  street. At  Sunderland, 

the  Rev.  Thomas  Taylor,  B.A.  Incumbent  of 
Thurgoland,  and  second  son  of  Thomas  Tay- 
lor, esq.  of  Middlewood  hall,  near  Barnsley, 
to  Louisa-Frances,  third  dau.  of  J.  W.  Colling^ 

wood,  esq. At  Bicester,  the  Rev.  Samuel 

Trueman,  M.A.  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge, 
of  Trimingham,  Norfolk,  to  Eleanor,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Whlliam  Hitchman,  of 
Oxford. 

19.  At  Paris,  James  Harris,  esq.  Stipen- 
diary Magistrate  of  St.  Kitt’s,  to  Mary-Au- 
gusta,  eldest  dau.  of  Nathaniel  Hart,  esq.  the 

Colonial  Treasurer. At  Derby,  the  Rev. 

Nicholas  German,  inn.  M.A.  of  Hulme,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  R.  M.  Germon,  esq.  of  Leigh, 
to  Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Egerton  Killer, 

esq. At  Weybridge,  Henry  Stevens,  esq. 

youngest  son  of  the  late  P».ev.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Rector  of  Poringland  Magna,  Norf.  to  Juliana- 
Dickson,  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Kendall,  esq. 

of  liast  Moulsey  lodge. At  Great  Torring- 

ton,  the  Rev.  John  C.  K.  Saunders,  Curate  of 
Witherwick,  Yorkshire,  to  Eliza,  second  dau. 
of  W.  C.  Hunt,  esq.  of  Week,  Great  Torrington. 

At  St.  James’s,  Major  Herring,  of  the 

Hon.  E.I.C.S.  to  Grace,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Richard  Holditch,  esq.  formerly  of  Dart  Bridge 
House. At  Reading,  the  Rev.  William  Bor- 

man Jacob,  M.A.  of  Caine,  Wilts,  to  Mary, 


only  dau.  of  W.  Hewett,  esq. — -At  Bishops- 
bourne,  Kent,  Alexander  W.  Gordon,  esq. 
Capt.  61st  Regt.  to  Mary-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau. 
of  T.  A.  Whitney,  esq.  of  Merton,  co.  Wexford. 

At  Preston,  Lane,  the  Rev.  John  Francis 

Israel  Herschell,  S.C.L.  Chaplain  of  the  Glou- 
cester County  Gaol,  to  Margaret,  eldest  dau. 

of  G.  Smith,  esq. At  Montrose,  Major 

jRcnw?/,81st  Regt.  youngest  son  of  the  late  A.  R. 
Tailyour,  esq.  of  Borrowfield,  to  Eleanor-Anne, 
eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  R.  R.  Hep- 
burn, esq.  of  Rickarton. At  Tardebigg, 

Ludford  Docker,  esq.  of  Leigh,  Kent,  toSarah- 
Fairbrother,  eldest  dau.  of  Joseph  Holyoake, 

esq.  of  Redditch. At  St.  Mary’s  Bryanston 

square,  Capt.  Fred.  Eardley-IF«7?wof,  R.A.  to 
Fanny-Augusta,  dau.  of  the  late  G.  J.  Penning- 
ton, esq.  of  Cumberland  st. At  Woolwich, 

Lieut.  Henry  Y.  D.  Scott,  Royal  Eng.  to  Ellen- 
Selina,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen. 

Fred.  Bowes,E  I.C.S. Atickenham,  Middx. 

Comm.  Thomas  Cochran,  R.N.  son  of  the  late 
Arch.  Cochran,  esq.  of  Ashkirk,  Roxburgh,  to 
Louisa-Jane-Selina,  eldest  dau.  of  T.  T.  Clarke, 
esq.  of  Swakeleys. 

20.  At  St.  John’s  Upper  Holloway,  George 
Vagg,  esq.  of  Carlton  hill,  St.  John’s'  wood,  to 
Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  R.W.  Sievier,  esq.F.R.S. 

21.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Derby,  the  Rev.  William 
Clayton  Greene,  M.A.  of  Liverpool,  to  Ellen, 

dau.  of  Allen  Mason,  e.-q. At  St.  Margaret’s 

Westminster,  James-Taddy,  son  of  Thomas 
Blackburn,  esq.  of  Northdown  hall,  Thanet,  to 
Sarah,  second  dau.  of  Lebbeus  Charles  Hum- 

frey,  esq.  Q.C. At  Isleworth,  Francis, 

youngest  son  of  Lovell  Byass,  esq.  of  Cuckfield, 
to  Lucy,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Ronalds, 
of  Primrose  hill  house,  W’arw. At  High- 

bury, James  Alexander,  son  of  George  Had- 
den, esq.  of  Highbury  terrace,  to  Christiana- 
Georgiana,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph 
Browne,  esq.  of  Padworth,  Berks, 

23.  At  Trinity  Church,  New  road,  Augustus 
Panting  Loinsworth,  of  Barbados,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  A.  L.  Loinsworth,  esq.  M.D.  Sur- 
geon to  the  Forces,  to  Augusta,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Thomas  Titt,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

24.  At  Henbury,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Aug. 

Beaufort,  M.A.  eldest  son  of  Rear-Adm.  Sir  F. 
Beaufort,  K C.B.  to  Emily-Nowell,  second  dau. 
of  Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  Bart. At  Brad- 

ley, Line,  the  Rev.  Frederick  James  Gruggen, 
of  Pocklington,  to  Emily-Eustatia,  eldest  dau. 
of  Thomas  Morgan,  esq.  late  of  Rutland  gate, 

Hyde  park. At  Clapham,  Goodenough  Hay- 

ter,  esq.  of  Camberwell,  to  Fanny,  dau.  of  the 

late  James  French,  esq. At  Jersey,  Robert 

Biackall  Montgomery,  esq.  13th  Light  Inf.  to 
Mary-Anne-Beresford,  dau.  of  the  late  Com- 
missary-Gen. Pipon,  of  Noirmont  Manor. 

At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  the  Earl  of  Kin- 
tore,  to  Louisa-Madeleine,  second  dau.  of 
Francis  Hawkins,  esq.  brother  of  the  late 
Countess  of  Kintore.™ At  Bath.  Frederic 
Sabel,  esq.  of  London,  to  Alice-Maria,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Michael  Wakley,  esq.  of 

Charmouth. At  Apsley,  Beds,  the  Rev.  G. 

Winaate  Pearce,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Corpus,  and 
Rector  of  Walton,  Bucks,  to  Charlotte,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Boteler  Chernocke  Smith. 

25.  At  Beccles,  the  Rev.  George  Crabhe, 
jun.  Rector  of  Merton,  Norf.  to  Emiiy-Louisa, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Crabbe, 

Rector  of  Glemham. At  Rivenhall,  the  Elev. 

Edw.  Aug.  Cobbold,  Vicar  of  Yaxley,  Suffolk, 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold,  Rec- 
tor of  Wortham,  to  Matilda-Caroline,  youngest 
dau.  of  Paul  Kneller  Smith,  esq.  of  Kivcnhall 

place,  Essex. At  St.  James’s  Paddington, 

Charles  Maynard,  esq.  second  son  f^f  th^ 
Adm.  Maynard,  R.N.  to  Eliza,  third  dau.  of 
Mr.  Henry  Jeffries,  of  Stowmarket.  — — At 
Trinity  Church,  Jersey,  the  Rev.  Henry  Pount- 
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ney  CliessJiire,  B.A.  son  of  Mr.  Barnabas 
Chesshire,  the  Oaks,  Edgbaston,  to  Louisa- 
Mary,  only  dau.  of  Robert  Henry  Wright,  esq. 

M.D. At  Reculver,  Charles  Sladclen,  esq. 

of  Broomfield,  near  Herne,  to  Elizabeth -Love, 
relict  of  Carteret  J.  Kempson,  esq.  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Comm.  W.  II.  Douglas,  R.N. 

At  Highbury,  James  Alexander,  son  of 

George  Hadden,  esq.  of  Highbury  terrace,  to 
Christina-Georgina,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 

Joseph  Browne,  esq.  of  Padworth,  Berks. 

At  Yoxall,  the  Rev.  John  Molineaux  Croclief, 
of  Tatenhill,  to  Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Ralph  Watson,  esq.  of  Hill  Top,  Arable- 
side. 

26.  At  Newark,  John,  third  son  of  Edmund 
Gilling  Hasleivell,  esq.  M.P.  of  Cheltenham,  to 
Eliza-Catherine,  second  dau.  of  William  Brod- 

hurst,  esq.  of  the  Friary,  Newark. At 

Handsworth,  Staff,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Herrick 
Macaulay,  B.D.  Rector  of  Hodnet,  Salop,  to 
Anne-Ge'orgina,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
George  Ferguson,  esq.  of  Houghton  hall,  near 

Carlisle. At  Lowestoft,  Thomas  de  la  Garde 

Grissell,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Grissell, 
esq.  of  Norbury  park,  Surrey,  to  Eliza-Milli- 
cent,  third  dau.*  of  Edvv.  Leathes,  esq.  of  Nor- 

manston,  Suffolk At  All  Souls’  Langhara 

place,  James,  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Clerlt,  Bart.  M.P.  to  Jane,  eldest  dau. 

of  Major-Gen.  Mercer,  C.B. AtWoodsford, 

Dorset,  R.  C.  ^kettle,  esq.  of  Donhead  St.  An- 
drew, to  Mary-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut. 

Charles  Atkinson,  late  of  14th  Regt. At  St. 

Marylebone,  the  Rev.  Henry  Charles  Bartlett, 
only  son  of  Henry  Bartlett,  esq.  of  Wimborne, 
to  Harriet,  dau.'  of  James  Paterson,  esq.  of 

Cornw^all  terrace. At  St.  George’s,  Stone- 

house,  Adoniah  Bcliuyler,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Adoniah  Schuyler,  to  Mary-Carlile- 
Murray,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  William 
Ellisson,  R.N.  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thos.  Ellisson,  D.D.  Rector  of  Castlebar,  co. 
Mayo. 

Jidy  2.  At  Chelsea,  Edward  Basil  Farnliam, 
esq.  M.P.  of  Quorndon  house,  to  Gertrude- 
Emily,  second  dau.  of  Sir  William  Hartopp, 
Bart,  of  Four  Oaks  hall,  Yvarw.  and  Gumley 
hall,  Leic. 

3.  At  Llangynidr,  Breconshire,  Cornelius 
O'' Callaghan,  esq.  of  Winborne,  to  Cordelia- 
Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  William 
Davies,  Rector  of  Llangynidr. 

5.  At  St.  Matthew’s  Denmark  hid,  Charles 
Lewis  Norton,  esq.  to  Helen-Mary,  only  dau. 
of  Peter  Le  Neve  Arnold,  esq.  of  Yarmouth. 

8.  At  Bath,  James  Johnston  Mitchell,  esq. 
of  Bath,  youngest  son  of  Alex.  Mitchell,  esq. 
to  Marianne,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John 

Wing,  esq.  of  Wisbech. At  St.  Mary-the- 

Less,  the  Rev.  Edward  Creator  ex,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  T.  Greatorex,  esq.  F.R.S.  to 
Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  the  Yen.  Chas.  Thorp, 
D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Durham. 

9.  At  Beccles,  Wm.  Henchman  Clubbe,  esq. 
of  Great  Somerford,  Wilts,  to  Fanny,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Swatnian,  Rector 
of  Little  Fransham. 

10.  At  Sampford  Courtenay,  Devon,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Pratt  Forster,  B.A.  only  son  of 
the  late  Major  Forster,  38th  Regt.  to  Penelope- 
Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  P. 

Richards,  Rector  of  Sampford  Courtenay. 

At  Cheltenham,  Charles  Warburton,  cs(].  85tii 
Light  Infantry,  eldest  sou  of  the  Yen.  Archd. 
of  Tuam,  to  Matiida-Caroline,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Jonathan  Peel,  esq.  of  Culham,  Oxf. 

At  St.  Paul’s  Knightsbridge,  Sir  Godfrey 

Webster,  Bart,  of  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex,  to 
Sarah-Joanna,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  W. 
Murray,  esq.  and  widow  of  the  Hon.  Charles 

Ashburnharn. At  Richmond,  Wm.  eldest 

son  of  William  /Simpson,  esq.  of  IMitcham,  to 


AYinefred,  sixth  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Edvv.  Mos- 

tyn,  Bart. At  Upton,  Torquay,  the  Rev. 

Wm.  Taylor,  second  son  of  the  late  Henry 
Taylor,  esq.  the  Hays,  Staff,  to  Caroline-Har- 
rie't,  only  child  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Fletcher, 

Rector  of  Quedgley,  Glouc. At  Ayr,  Robert 

Beachcroft,  esq  of  Orsett  terrace,  Hyde  park, 
to  Anna- Hunter,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 

A.  H.  Wood,  Bengal  Army. At  Kielator, 

Perthshire,  Hugh,  fourth  .“son  of  Stafford  North- 
cote,  esq.  John  st.  Bedford  rowq  to  Margaret, 
youngest  dau.  of  Robt.  Grieve,  esq.  of  Kielator. 

12.'  At  All  Souls’  Langham  place,  R.  H. 
Appleyard,  esq.  Barrister,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  R,  S.  Appleyard,  esq.  to  Charlotte- Matilda, 
only  child  of  the  Rev.  W.  Stamer,  D.D.  Rector 
of  St.  Saviour’s,  Bath. At  St.  John’s,  Hack- 

ney, the  Rev.  vValter  Be  Year,  of  Goudhurst, 
Kent,  .second  son  of  John  De  Year,  esq.  of 
Norwich,  to  Sarah,  second  dan.  of  W.  J.  Bayes, 

esq. At  Stoke,  F.  P.  Brury,  Lieut.  Madras 

Army,  son  of  Capt.  11.  Drury,  R.N.  to  Caro- 
line-Arabella,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  R.  T. 
Heysham,  esq.  of  Batli. 

14.  At  Galbaliy,  Thomas  Hobbs  Williams, 
esq.  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Williams,  R.N.  of 
Sowden,  Lympstone,  to  Frances,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Vvilliarn  Massy,  of  Tipperary, 
Preb.  of  Dysart. 

15.  At  Glower,  Berks,  the  Rev.  Yvk  Barclay, 
Curate  of  Evedon  and  Ewerby,  and  Second 
Master  of  Sleaford  Grammar  School,  to  Mary- 
Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  James  Rufus  Tutton,  es'q. 

Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue. At  Vvelling- 

borough,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Paul,  Yicar  of  Fine- 
don,  to  Jessie- Philippa,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Herbert  Mackworth,  esq.  of  the  Poplars, 
Wellingborough. At  St.  James’s  West- 

minster, the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Douglas  Gordon, 
third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  to  Lady 
Ellen  Douglas,  second  dau.  of  the  Earl  of 

Morton. At  Baldon,  Oxon,  Herbert,  eldest 

son  of  John  Parsons,  esq.  of  Iffley,  and  of  the 
Old  Bank,  Oxford,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  G.  Thom- 
son, esq.  of  Baldon,  and  also  of  the  Old  Bank, 

Oxford. At  Marske,  Y’orkshire,  James  H. 

Whiteside,  esq.  M.D.  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  to 
Heien-Harriet,  only  dau.  of  the  late  W.  A. 
Cunninghame,  esq.  formerly  of  95th  Regi- 
ment. 

16.  At  the  Cathedral,  Manchester,  the  Rev. 
George  Walter  Robinson,  St.  Peter’s,  Derby, 
to  Ilosa-Ellen,  third  dau.  of  the  late  James 

Bentley,  esq.  of  Lower  Broughton. At 

Waterford,  Henry  King  Bickinson,  esq.  of  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  to  Miss  Mary  Tulloh, 

dau.  of  Capt.  Tulioh,  R.N. At  Edinburgh, 

Campbell  Lbnond,  esq.  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
to  Marion,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Robert 

Limond,  esq.  Bengal  Medical  Service. At 

St.  Peter’s-within-the-Tower,  London,  Wm. 
GoocUng,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Yf.  Gooding,  esq. 
of  Durleigh,  near  Bridgwater,  to  Emma,  se- 
cond dau.  of  W,  Brande,  esq.  of  Her  xMajesty’s 
Pilint. 

17.  At  Manchester,  Geo.  William  Haworth, 
esq.  M.D.  of  Accrington,  to  Mary-Anne, 
youngest  dau.  of  George  Smith,  esq.  Scar 

Wheel,  Broughton,  Manchester. At  Exeter, 

Thomas  Robert  Tuffnell,  esq.  of  Northtleet, 
Kent,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  J.  C. 
Tuffnell,  of  Bath,  to  Frances-Howard,  only 
child  of  the  late  Major  J.  W.  Hutchinson,  74th 

Highlanders. At  West  Bagborough,  Som. 

Mordaunt  Fenwick,  esq.  of  Dauntsey  house, 
Wilts,  only  son  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Fen- 
wick, to  Susan,  only  dau.  of  Francis  Popham, 

esq.  of  Bagborough  house. At  Elmstead, 

Essex,  the  Rev.  William  Wright,  Curate  of 
All  Saints’,  Colchester,  and  third  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Peter  Wright,  Rector  of  IMarks  Tey, 
to  Elizabeth-Cordelia,  only  child  of  the  Rev, 
AVilliam  Wilson^  Wear  of  Elmstead. 
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The  Earl  of  Charlevillb. 

July  14.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, aged  50,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
William  Bury,  second  Earl  of  Charleville 
(1806),  Viscount  Charleville  (1800),  and 
Baron  Tullaraore  of  Charleville  Forest, 
King’s  County  (1797) ; a Representative 
Peer  of  Ireland,  and  Major  of  the  King’s 
County  Militia. 

His  Lordship  was  born  on  the  29th 
April  1801,  and  was  the  only  son  of 
Charles-William  the  first  Earl  by  Catha- 
rine-Maria,  widow  of  James  Tisdall,  esq. 
and  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Townley  Dawson,  esq.  Of  this  amiable 
and  talented  lady,  who  died  only  on  the 
24th  Feb.  last,  a memoir  was  given  in  our 
Magazine  for  April. 

When  Lord  Tullamore,  the  late  Earl 
was  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  town  of 
Carlow  at  the  general  election  of  1826  ; 
and  again  returned  in  1830  and  1831,  on 
each  occasion  without  opposition. 

In  1832  he  was  returned  for  Penryn 
and  Falmouth,  after  a contest  which  ter- 
minated thus — 

Robert  M.  Rolfe,  esq.  . . . 490 

Lord  Tullamore 428 

J.  W.  Freshfield,  esq.  . . . 338 

Charles  Stewart,  esq.  ...  83 

At  the  general  election  of  1835  he  was 
defeated  at  Penryn  by  Mr.  Freshtield  ; 
and  in  May  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
opposed  the  re-election  of  Sir  Robert  M. 
Rolfe  (then  appointed  Solicitor- General) 
he  was  again  defeated  by  348  votes  to  326. 

He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Oct.  31,  1835  ; and 
was  elected  a Representative  Peer  of  Ire- 
land in  1838.  In  both  houses  he  was  a 
supporter  of  the  Conservative  party. 

The  Earl  of  Charleville  married,  Feb. 
26,  1821,  Beaujolais-Harriet-Charlotte, 

third  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  John 
Campbell,  of  Shawfield,  by  Lady  Char- 
lotte (afterwards  Bury),  daughter  of  John 
fifth  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  Countess  died 
at  Naples  on  the  1st  Feb.  1848,  having 
had  issue  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  of 
whom  three  sons  and  one  daughter  sur- 
vive : 1.  Charles  - William  - George,  now 

Earl  of  Charleville  ; 2.  the  Hon.  Henry- 
Waiter,  who  died  in  1830,  in  his  8th  year; 

3.  Lady  Beaujolais-Eleonora- Katherine  ; 

4.  the  Hon.  John  James  Bury,  Lieut. 
R.  Eng. ; 5.  the  Hon.  Alfred  Bury,  Lieut. 
69th  Foot ; and  6.  Julia,  who  died  an 
infant. 

The  present  Earl  was  born  in  1822,  and 
married  in  1850  Arabella-Louisa,  young- 


est daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Case,  esq. 
of  Shenstone  Moss,  Staffordshire.  He 
was  formerly  Lieutenant  in  the  43d  Foot, 
and  in  1844  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  retired  from 
the  army  in  1845, 


Sir  Charles  Bannerman,  Bart. 

June  18.  In  Clarges  street,  aged  69, 
Sir  Charles  Bannerman,  the  8th  Bart,  of 
Elsick,  CO.  Kincardine  (1682). 

He  was  born  on  the  18th  Aug.  1782, 
the  fifth  son  of  Sir  Alexander  the  sixth 
Baronet,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  James 
Gordon,  esq.  of  Banchory  ; and  succeeded 
his  brother  Sir  Alexander,  May  31,  1840. 

Sir  Charles  Bannerman  married  in  1821 
his  cousin-german  Anne,  daughter  of 
Charles  Bannerman,  esq.  an  advocate  at 
Aberdeen  (younger  brother  to  the  sixth 
Baronet) ; and  by  that  lady,  who  died  in 
1838,  he  had  issue  Sir  Alexander,  his  suc- 
cessor, born  in  1823,  and  a daughter  Anne- 
Catharine,  who  died  in  1847. 


Sir  David  Scott,  Bart.  K.H. 

June  18.  In  Gloucester-place,  Mary- 
lebone,  in  his  69th  year,  Sir  David  Scott, 
the  2d  Bart,  of  Dunninald,  co.  Forfar,  and 
.Sillwmod  Park,  Berks  (1806),  and  K.H. 

He  was  born  July  25,  1782,  the  son  of 
David  Scott,  esq.  of  Dunninald,  many 
years  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Angus,  by 
Louisa,  second  dau.  of  William  Delagard, 
esq.  some  time  a Member  of  Council  at 
Bombay. 

He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  a Baronet 
on  the  death,  Sept.  17,  1819,  of  Sir  James 
Sibbald,  who  had  married  his  maternal 
aunt,  and  had  been  created  a Baronet  wdth 
remainder  to  the  gentleman  now  deceased. 

Sir  David  vScott  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Yarmouth,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  Jan.  1806,  but  sat 
only  to  the  dissolution  in  the  following 
October.  He  was  latterly  for  many 
years  an  active  magistrate  in  the  town  of 
Brighton,  where  he  was  a constant  re- 
sident. 

Sir  David  Scott  married,  March  28, 
1807,  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin Grindall,  esq.  of  the  Bengal  civil 
service  ; and  had  issue  his  successor,  Sir 
James  Sibbald  David  Scott,  who  married, 
in  1844,  the  only  daughter  of  Henry 
Shank,  esq.  of  Gioucester -place,  London, 
and  Castlerig,  co.  Fife  ; one  other  son, 
Montagu  David  Scott,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law  ; and  three  daughters  ; of  whom  the 
eldest,  Caroline-Louisa,  was  married  in 
1838  to  William  James  Maxwell,  esq.  sou 
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of  the  late  Rev.  Patrick  Maxwell,  by 
Elizabeth-Anoe,  daughter  of  John  Saw- 
bridge,  esq.  of  Olanligh,  in  Kent,  M.P. 


General  Sir  R.  H.  Sheapfe,  Bart. 

July  17.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  88,  Sir 
Roger  Hale  Sheaffe,  of  Edswale,  co.  Clare, 
Bart,  a General  in  the  army,  and  Colonel 
of  the  36th  Foot. 

He  v^?-as  born  at  Boston  in  North  Ame- 
rica on  the  15th  July,  1763  ; and  was  the 
third  son  of  William  Sheatfe,  esq.  deputy 
collector  of  H.  M.  Customs  at  that  port, 
by  Susannah,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Child,  of  Boston. 

He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  on  the 
1st  May,  1778,  and  became  Lieutenant  in 
the  5th  Foot  Dec.  27,  1780.  He  served 
in  Ireland  from  Jan.  1781  to  TVIay  1787  ; 
and  in  Canada  from  July  following  to 
Sept.  1797.  In  17.94  he  was  employed 
on  a public  mission,  to  protest  against 
certain  settlements  made  by  the  Americans 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  He 
obtained  his  company  in  the  5th  Foot, 
May  5,  1795  ; was  promoted  to  a majority 
in  the  81st,  Dec.  13,  1797  ; and  to  a 
Lieut.-Colonelcy  in  the  49th,  March  22, 
1798.  He  served  in  Holland  from  Aug. 
to  Nov.  1799,  and  in  the  Baltic  under  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson  from  March 
to  July  1801  ; and  in  Canada  from  Sept. 
1802  to  Oct.  1811.  He  attained  the  bre- 
vet rank  of  Colonel  1808,  and  the  rank  of 
Major-General  1811. 

He  again  served  in  Canada  from  the 
29th  July  1812  to  Nov.  1813.  The  Ame- 
ricans having  invaded  Upper  Canada  at 
Queenstown  on  the  13th  Oct.  1812,  and 
General  Brock,  commanding  in  the  pro- 
vince, having  fallen  in  a gallant  effort  with 
an  independent  force  to  oppose  them, 
Major-General  Sheaffe,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand devolved,  assembled  some  regular 
troops  and  militia,  with  a few  Indians, 
and  the  same  day  attacked  them  on  a 
woody  height  which  they  occupied  above 
the  town,  and  completely  defeated  them, 
though  far  exceeding  his  own  followers  in 
number,  their  commander  delivering  his 
sword,  and  surrendering  his  surviving 
troops  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  important  service  he  was 
created  a Baronet  by  patent  dated  Jan.  16, 
1813. 

Sir  Roger  Sheaffe  defended  the  town 
of  York  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  27th 
April,  1813,  when  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans actually  exceeded  the  number  of  those 
opposed  to  them.  He  continued  to  com- 
mand in  the  Upper  Province  and  to  ad- 
minister its  government  until  June  1813  ; 
and  on  quitting  it  he  received  from  the 
resident  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
an  address  expressive  of  their  sense  of 


'‘that  display  of  candour,  justice,  and 
impartiality  which  had  marked  his  ad- 
ministration, and  the  urbanity  and  confi- 
dence of  his  official  intercourse.’'  They 
further  acknowledged  their  conviction  that 
they  owed  the  salvation  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince to  his  military  talents,  on  the  me- 
morable day  when  he  succeded  to  the 
command. 

On  the  25th  March,  1814,  Sir  R.  H. 
Sheaffe  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
Great  Britain,  but  that  appointment  was 
recalled  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
affairs  in  Europe. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  36th  Foot,  Dec.  21, 1829,  attained  the 
rank  of  Lieut. -General  in  1831,  and  the 
full  rank  of  General  in  1838. 

Sir  Roger  H.  Sheaffe  married,  in  1810, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Coffin,  esq. 
of  Quebec,  and  cousin  of  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  Bart,  and  had  issue  two 
sons  and  four  daughters,  but  they  all  died 
before  him,  unmarried.  His  baronetcy 
has  consequently  become  extinct. 

Sir  Edward  Stracey,  Bart. 

July  14.  At  Rackheath  hall,  near  Nor- 
wich, in  his  83rd  year.  Sir  Edward  Har- 
dinge  John  Stracey,  the  second  Bart,  of 
that  place  (1818)  a Deputy  Lieutenant  and 
magistrate  of  Cheshire,  a magistrate  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  a barrister-at- 
law. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward 
the  first  Baronet,  by  his  first  wife  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Richard  Latham,  esq.  of 
Lancashire,  and  widow  of  John  Wilkin- 
son, esq. 

He  was  born  in  India,  but  came  to  this 
country  as  a boy,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Norwich  Grammar  School ; 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  May  3,  1793.  He  was  for 
some  years  one  of  the  principal  Committee 
Clerks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
also  Clerk  of  the  Engrossments ; and  he 
succeeded  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hardinge  Stra- 
cey (who  had  also  previously  held  those 
offices),  as  counsel  to  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dignity  of  Baronet,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1829.  During  a long 
and  active  life.  Sir  Edward,  by  his  straight- 
forward conduct  and  undeviating  rectitude, 
retained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
contemporaries  ; most  of  whom  he  sur- 
vived. For  many  years  he  enjoyed  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  with  whom,  for  a long  period, 
he  officially  acted,  and  who,  to  mark  the 
high  opinion  he  entertained  of  him,  had 
appointed  him  his  sole  executor ; which 
office,  however,  from  his  own  great  age, 
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when  Lord  Shaftesbury  died,  Sir  Edward 
declined  to  accept. 

For  several  years  Sir  Edward  held  the 
honourable  position  of  Chairman  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  for  Cheshire.  In  politics,  he 
was  of  the  old  Tory  school,  a staunch 
Protestant ; but,  whilst  firm  and  decided 
in  his  own  opinions,  he  was  most  liberal 
towards  those  with  whom  he  differed. 
With  a kind  heart  and  generous  disposi- 
tion, Sir  Edward  despised  parade,  and  had 
left  instructions  that  his  funeral  should  be 
conducted  without  ostentation,  and  that 
his  body  should  be  borne  to  the  grave  not 
in  a hearse,  but  by  the  labourers  on  his 
owm  estate,  to  twenty  of  whom  he  directed 
a suit  of  black  to  be  given. 

He  married  in  1810  Anne,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Wm.  Brookbank,  esq.  of 
The  Beech,  Cheshire ; she  died  in  1832, 
having  had  no  issue.  Sir  Edward  is  suc- 
ceeded in  the  title  by  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
(now  Sir)  George  Stracey,  of  Thorpe  by 
Norwich,  and  Rector  of  Rackheath.  He 
married,  in  1814,  the  youngest  daughter 
and  heir  of  Edmund  Mapes,  esq.  of 
Rollesby  hall,  Norfolk,  and  has  issue  two 
daughters.  The  next  brother,  Josias  Henry 
Stracey,  esq.  has  numerous  male  issue. 

Adm.  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Talbot. 

July  7.  At  his  seat,  Rhode  Hill,  near 
Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  the  Hon.  Sir  John 
Talbot,  G.C.B.  Admiral  of  the  Red  ; uncle 
to  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Richard  Talbot, 
esq.  of  Malahide  Castle,  by  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  O’Reilly,  esq.  of 
Ballinlough,  co.  Westmeath,  Baroness 
Talbot  and  Lady  Malahide. 

He  entered  the  navy  March  24,  1784, 
as  captain's  servant  in  the  Boreas  frigate, 
Capt.  Horatio  Nelson,  with  whom  he 
served  in  the  West  Indies  until  Nov.  1787. 
He  was  made  Lieutenant  in  the  Triton 
32,  Capt.  George  Murray,  Nov.  3,  1790. 
As  senior  of  the  Astrea,  of  32  guns  and 
212  men,  Capt.  Lord  Henry  Paulet,  he 
was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
much  good  conduct,  on  the  night  of  April 
10,  1795,  at  the  capture  in  the  Channel 
of  the  French  frigate  La  Gloire,  of  42  guns 
and  275  men,  40  of  whom  in  a spirited 
action  of  58  minutes  were  killed  and 
wounded,  with  a loss  to  the  British  of  not 
more  than  8 wounded.  He  was  promoted 
on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  to  the 
command  of  the  Helena  sloop,  on  the 
home  station  ; and  posted  Aug.  27,  1796, 
into  the  Eurydice,  24.  While  command- 
ing that  sloop  Capt.  Talbot  made  prize, 
Dec.  15, 1796,  of  the  privateer  Sphinx,  of 
26  men;  Feb.  6,  1797,  of  the  Flibustier, 
of  20  guns  and  63  men  ; March  7 follow- 
ing, of  the  Voltigeur,  of  23  men;  and  Nov, 


10,  1799,  of  the  Hirondelle,  of  14  guns 
and  50  men.  In  the  Glenmore  he  retook, 
in  July,  1801,  four  West  Indiamen,  which 
had  been  cut  off  from  their  convoy  by  a 
French  privateer.  In  the  Leander  he 
captured,  Feb.  23,  1805,  La  Ville  de  Mi- 
lan, of  46  guns,  and  her  prize  the  Cleo- 
patra, 32,  both  of  w'hich  ships  had  been 
much  shattered  in  a recent  engagement. 
Upon  leaving  the  Leander  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  ward-room  officers  of  that 
ship  with  a gold  sword,  as  a token  of 
their  regard  and  esteem  of  him,  not  only 
as  an  officer,  but  as  an  individual.  In 
the  Victorious,  which  ship  he  did  not 
join  until  Nov.  1809,  Captain  Talbot  was 
at  first  stationed  under  Lord  Collingwood 
off  Toulon.  He  was  next  engaged  under 
the  late  Sir  George  Martin  in  affording 
protection  to  the  island  of  Sicily  when 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Joachim 
Murat ; and  while  blockading  Corfu  with 
the  Leonidas  and  Imogene  under  his 
orders,  he  drove  on  shore,  Jan.  30,  1801, 
the  Leoben,  an  Italian  schooner-of-w^ar,  of 
10  guns  and  60  men,  which  was  set  on  fire 
and  blown  up  by  the  enemy.  On  the 
21st  Feb.  1812,  being  at  the  time  oft' 
Venice,  in  company  with  the  Weasel  18, 
Capt.  J.  W.  Andrew,  the  Victorious  (which , 
although  rated  at  74,  mounted  82  guns)  he 
discovered  a hostile  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  French  ship  Rivoli,  of  80  guns,  the 
Jena  and  Mercure,  of  16,  and  the  Mame- 
louck,  of  8 guns,  and  2 gun-boats.  This 
was  about  three  p.m.  and  at  half-past  four 
a.m.  on  the  22nd,  the  Victorious,  having 
arrivedwithin  half-pistol-shot  of  the  Rivoli, 
commenced  an  action  with  that  ship, 
which  continued  to  rage  with  the  utmost 
fury  on  both  sides  until  nine  a.m.;  when 
her  hull,  masts,  and  rigging  being  dread- 
fully cut  up,  and  400  of  her  crew  being 
either  killed  or  wounded,  the  Rivoli  struck 
her  colours.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
Victorious  in  achieving  this  noble  exploit 
amounted  to  twenty-seven  killed  and 
ninety-nine  wounded.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  engagement  she  was  assisted  by 
two  broadsides  from  the  Weasel,  which, 
emulating  the  gallantry  of  her  consort, 
had  blown  up  the  Mercure,  and  put  to 
flight  the  Jena  and  Mamelouck.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  action  Captain  Talbot 
received  a contusion  from  a splinter, 
w'hich  nearly  deprived  him  of  sight,  and 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  deck.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  presented  by 
the  Admiralty  with  a gold  medal,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  valour. 

Having  refitted  at  Chatham,  he  sailed 
in  Nov.  1812,  with  a convoy  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  thence  proceeded  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  in  Jan.  1814  was  employed  in 
blockading  at  New  London  the  United 
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States  ships  Macedonian  and  Hornet.  In 
June  following  he  was  sent  to  defend  the 
whale  fishery  in  Davis’s  Straits,  and  when 
in  lat.  66°  30''  N.  his  ship  was  so  much 
injured  by  striking  on  a small  rock  that 
he  was  obliged  to  return  with  her  consorts 
to  England.  She  arrived  at  Spithead  Aug. 
10,  1814,  and  was  shortly  after  paid  off. 

Sir  John  Talbot  had  not  since  been 
afloat.  He  had  been  appointed  a Colonel 
of  Marines  June  4 preceding.  He  was 
nominated  a K.C.B.  Jan.  2,  1815  ; made 
a Rear-Admiral  1819,  Vice-Admiral  1830, 
and  a full  Admiral  1841.  He  was  created 
G.C.B.  Feb.  23,  1842  ; and  was  awarded 
a good-service  pension  May  5,  1847. 

Sir  John  Talbot  married,  Oct.  17,  1815, 
the  Hon.  Juliana  Arundell,  fourth  dan. 
of  James-Everard  ninth  Lord  Arundell  of 
Wardour;  and  by  that  lady,  who  died 
Dec.  9.  1843,  he  had  issue  two  sons,  Regi- 
nald and  Neill,  and  five  daughters.  His 
eldest  daughter,  Charlotte- Juliana, became 
in  1849  the  second  wife  of  George  Thomas 
Whitgrave,  esq.  of  Moseley  Court,  Stafford- 
shire ; and  his  second  daughter,  Margaret- 
Victoriosa,  was  married,  in  1841,  to  Wil- 
liam Edmund  Pole,  esq.  second  son  of  Sir 
William  Templer  Pole,  Bart,  of  Shute 
House,  CO.  Devon. 

General  Eden. 

May  24.  At  Ham,  Surrey,  aged  83, 
General  William  Eden. 

General  Eden  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Eden,  Governor  of  Maryland, 
created  a Baronet  in  1776,  by  Caroline 
Calvert,  sister  and  coheir  to  the  late  Vis- 
count Baltimore  : and  he  was  uncle  to  the 
present  Sir  William  Eden,  of  Truir,  Bart. 

He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  the 
46th  Foot,  Aug.  26,  1786  ; and  became 
Lieutenant  May  31,  1790.  In  1792  and 
1793  he  served  at  Gibraltar,  in  1794  and 
1795  in  Flanders  and  Holland  as  Assistant 
Quartermaster  General.  In  June  1795 
he  was  promoted  to  a Captain-Lieute- 
nancy in  the  55th,  and  was  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  staff  as  Brigade  Major  at 
East  Bourne.  He  soon  after  succeeded  to 
a company  in  the  55th,  and  in  December 
following  to  a majority  in  the  79tli.  He 
embarked  for  the  West  Indies  in  Oct. 
1795  and  returned  in  x\ug.  1797.  On  the 
25th  Dec.  1797  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Quartermaster  General  in  England  ; 
on  the  15th  Aug.  1798  Lieut. -Colonel  in 
the  78th  Foot,  and  on  the  11th  Dec.  1806 
removed  to  the  84th. 

On  the  15th  Feb.  1807  he  sailed  for 
India;  and  on  the  20th  June  following  he 
was  appointed  to  act  as  Quartermaster 
General  in  Madras.  In  1809  he  marched 
with  the  army  into  the  Sikh  country.  On 
the  4th  June,  1811  he  became  a Major- 
12 


General,  and  towards  the  end  of  that  year 
he  served  under  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  at 
the  capture  of  Java  from  the  Dutch,  for 
which  he  received  the  gold  medal.  In 
1838  he  became  a full  General,  and  the 
following  year  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
general  officers  receiving  the  reward  for 
distinguished  services.  He  w'as  also  a 
member  of  the  Consolidated  Board  of 
General  Officers. 

Admiral  Cochet. 

June  10.  At  Bideford,  after  a short 
illness,  in  his  91st  year,  John  Cochet,  esq. 
Admiral  of  the  Red. 

This  venerable  officer  was  born  at  Ro- 
chester on  the  3d  Aug.  1760.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  Dec.  22,  1775,  as  ordinary 
on  board  the  Blonde  32,  Capt.  P.  Pow- 
nall,  with  whom,  after  cruising  on  the 
coast  of  North  America,  he  removed  to 
the  Apollo  32,  of  which  he  became  a mid- 
shipman in  Oct.  1778.  On  the  31st  Jan. 
1779  he  assisted  at  the  capture  of  POiseau, 
a French  frigate  of  26  guns,  after  a san- 
guinary action  of  an  hour  and  a half ; and 
on  the  2nd  June,  1780,  he  w’as  present  in 
a fight  with  the  Stanislaus  of  the  same 
force,  in  which  Capt.  Pownall  was  killed. 
He  served  in  several  other  ships  before  he 
received  his  first  commission,  on  the  26th 
Aug.  1789.  He  afterw^ards  joined  in 
March,  1790,  the  Zebra  sloop,  and  in  Dec. 
1798,  the  Phaeton  38,  and  shared  in  the 
capture  of  various  vessels,  among  which 
were  I^e  General  Dumourier  privateer,  her 
jjrize  the  St.  lago,  a Spanish  galleon  of 
immense  value,  and  La  Prompte  of  28 
guns.  He  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Queen  Charlotte  100,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Lord  How^e,  wfith  whom  he  served  in  the 
action  of  the  1st  June,  1794. 

He  w'as  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander May  27,  1795,  and  appointed  on 
the  4th  Jan.  following  to  the  Rattler  16. 
On  the  6th  May  1796,  in  company  w'ith 
the  Diamond  38,  he  assisted  in  capturing, 
off  Cherbourg,  Le  Pichegru  privateer  of 
10  guns.  On  the  9th  Dec.  1796,  he  was 
posted  into  the  Abergavenny  of  50  guns, 
in  which  he  superintended  the  naval  ar- 
rangements at  the  evacuation  of  Port  au 
Prince,  Domingo.  On  the  14th  June, 
1798,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Thunderer 
74,  and  on  the  10th  Jan.  1799,  to  the 
Valiant  of  the  like  force.  In  the  latter 
ship  he  returned  to  England  with  a large 
convoy,  and  was  placed  on  half-pay  May 
30,  1799  ; after  which  he  officiated  with 
great  credit,  especially  at  the  battle  of 
Maida,  as  principal  agent  for  transports 
in  the  Mediterranean,  from  May  2,  1805, 
until  June,  1810.  From  March,  1813,  to 
April,  1814,  he  commanded  the  Ardent 
74,  at  Bermuda  ; and  from  that  date  until 
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May  1815  was  the  agent  for  transports 
and  prisoners  of  war  at  Halifax.  He 
became  a Rear-Admiral  in  18U),  Vice-Ad- 
miral in  1830,  and  Admiral  in  18  11. 

Though  Admiral  Cochet  had  witnessed 
so  much  active  service,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  lived  a little  too  early  to  share  in 
those  titular  distinctions  and  decorations 
which  have  fallen  to  his  juniors.  In  his 
retirement  at  Bideford  he  was  generally 
respected,  and  was  a liberal  benefactor  of 
the  poor. 

He  married,  first.  May  19,  1796,  Miss 
Charlotte  JefFerys ; and,  secondly,  July 
15,  1811,  Lydia,  widow  of  Captain  Long, 
of  the  89th  Regiment,  which  lady  died 
Sept.  9,  1839. 


Vice-Admiral  Browne. 

April  7.  At  Clifton,  in  his  83d  year, 
Thomas  Browne,  esq.  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
Blue. 

This  veteran  officer  entered  the  service 
nearly  seventy  years  ago  on  board  the 
Alexander  74,  Capt.  E.  Michael,  then 
stationed  in  the  Channel,  in  April,  1782. 
He  removed  to  the  Carnatic  74  in  the  fol- 
lowing December,  and  was  three  years 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Thetis  38. 
Having  also  served  in  other  ships,  he  was 
made  Lieutenant  in  1790  ; and  from  1793 
to  1796  served  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
Intrepid  64.  In  Feb.  1796,  in  command 
of  the  boats  of  that  ship,  he  cut  out  from 
a cove  on  the  north  of  St.  Domingo  La 
Peveante  of  26  guns  and  nearly  200  men, 
all  of  whom  fled  at  his  approach.  This 
vessel  was  added  to  the  British  navy  under 
the  name  of  Jamaica. 

He  became  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
Greyhound  33  in  Dec.  1796,  and  removed 
successively  to  the  Nymph  36,  Astrea  32, 
and  Elephant  74.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  command  of  the  Chapman  armed  ship 
Aug.  11,  1800,  and  attained  post  rank 
April  29,  1802.  He  was  appointed  flag- 
Captain  to  Rear-Admiral  Eliot  Harvey  in 
the  Tonnant  60  in  1806 ; and  he  after- 
wards served  in  the  same  capacity  in  the 
Hannibal,  Christian  VII.  and  Aboukir, 
the  flag-ships  of  Rear-Admirals  P.  C. 
Durham  and  T.  B.  Martin,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Riga. 
From  May  1813  to  Dec.  1815  he  com- 
manded the  Ulysses  44,  in  which  he  con- 
ducted Sir  Thomas  Graham’s  army  to  the 
Scheldt ; afterwards,  as  Commodore  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  destroyed  the  two  last 
remaining  English  slave-factories ; and  at 
the  time  of  Bonaparte’s  escape  from 
Elba  conveyed  home  from  St.  Helena  a 
fleet  of  Indiamen  valued  at  10,000, OOOL 
and  was  in  consequence  presented  by  the 
Hon.  E.  1.  Company  with  a larger  sum 
for  the  purchase  of  plate  than  had  ever 
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before  been  voted  to  any  captain.  Since 
the  peace  he  had  remained  on  half-pay, 
becoming  a Rear-Admiral  in  1840,  and 
Vice-Admiral  in  1846. 

He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut. 
Michael  Jenkins,  R.N.  (Abridged  from 
O’ Byrne’s  Naval  Biography .) 


Major-Gen.  Lechmere  C.  Russell. 

April  28.  At  Ashford  Hall,  Shropshire, 
in  his  65th  year,  Major-General  Lechmere 
Coore  Graves  Russell,  C.B. 

General  Russell  was  born  on  Christmas 
Day  in  the  year  1786,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  James  Russell,  esq.  (a  younger  son 
of  James  Russell,  esq.  Judge  of  the  King’s 
Bench  in  America,  and  descended  from  a 
family  resident  for  some  generations  at 
Charlestown  in  that  country,)  by  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  Richard  Lechmere, 
esq,  nephew  to  Nicholas  Lord  Lechmere 
of  Evesham. 

He  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  a cadet  in  the  Bombay  esta- 
blishment in  1802,  became  Colonel  of 
Artillery  1833,  and  a Major-General  1841. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  his  estates  in 
1832.  He  married,  June  14, 1814,  Harriet- 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ollyett  Woodhouse, 
esq.  of  North  Repps,  Norfolk,  Advocate- 
General  at  Bombay ; and  had  issue  three 
sons  and  five  daughters.  Edward-Lech- 
mere,  his  eldest  son,  is  Lieutenant  in  the 
12th  Bombay  Native  Infantry;  and  Fre- 
derick - Thomas  - Lechmere,  the  second 
brother,  was  Lieutenant  in  the  2d  Madras 
Cavalry,  from  which  he  retired  in  1846. 


Rear-Admiral  Lillicrap. 

July  9.  At  Plymouth,  Rear-Admiral 
James  Lillicrap. 

He  was  a native  of  that  town,  and  en- 
tered the  service  on  board  the  Cambridge 
74,  in  1780.  He  obtained  his  commission 
as  Lieutenant  in  1793,  and  afterwards 
served  for  thirty-six  years  on  full  pay. 
He  was  made  Lieutenant  and  Conimandei 
1801  in  reward  for  his  distinguished  con- 
duct as  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Venerable 
74,  in  an  action  with  a Spanish  squadron 
in  the  Aix  Roads.  He  became  Post-Cap- 
tain in  1810,  and  commanded  successively 
the  Hyperion  42,  Eurotas  38,  and  again 
the  Hyperion,  in  which  he  was  Commo- 
dore at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1822. 
In  Oct.  1823  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Gloucester  74,  bearing  the  broad  pendant 
of  Sir  Edw.  Owen,  with  whom  he  returned 
home  in  March  following.  From  April 
1830  to  March  1833  he  was  Captain- 
superintendent  of  the  Ordinary  at  Ports- 
mouth. He  was  admitted  to  the  out-pen- 
sion of  Greenwich  Hospital  Feb.  17>  1837  ; 
and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral 
Oct.  1,  1846. 
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While  in  the  ordinary  at  Portsmouth, 
Captain  Lillicrap  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
miralty a model  for  rendering  warping  or 
transporting  buoys  available  to  the  pre- 
servation of  life.  The  plan  was  at  once 
adopted  ; and  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
to  mark  their  appreciation  of  its  utility 
and  merit,  forwarded  to  him  their  me- 
dallion. 

He  married  Dec.  30,  1811,  Frances- 
Adams,  youngest  daughter  of  Giles  Wals- 
ford,  esq.  of  Plymouth,  and  had  issue  six 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

(A  fuller  detail  of  Rear-Adm.  Lillicrap’s 
services  will  be  found  in  O’Byrne’s  Naval 
Biography.) 


Sir  Francis  Simpkinson,  Q.C. 

Juhf  8.  In  Bedford  place,  aged  70,  Sir 
John  Augustus  Francis  Simpkinson,  Knt. 
one  of  her  Majesty's  Counsel,  a Bencher 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  'M.A.  and  F.R.S. 

This  gentleman  was  a member  of  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  April 
6, 1802,  and  M.A.  Dec.  17, 1804.  tie  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  Nov.  15,  1806;  and  be- 
came a King’s  Counsel  in  Trinity  term 
1831.  He  formerly  enjoyed  an  extensive 
practice  in  tithe  causes,  which  before  the 
act  of  1841  were  heard  on  the  Equity  side 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  not  latterly 
much  before  the  courts,  but  vras  constant 
in  his  attendance  upon  his  duties  as  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln’s-iun.  Being  Trea- 
surer of  the  Society  in  1845,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  when  her  Ma- 
jesty opened  the  new  hall  on  the  SOth  Oct. 
in  that  year.  His  arms  are  sculptured  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  new  archway,  and 
his  crest,  an  eagle,  over  the  postern  gate 
on  the  west  side.  Sir  Francis  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  kindliness  of  disposition, 
his  uniform  vivacity,  and  for  his  classical 
attainments.  He  was  very  partial  to  the 
study  of  antiquarian  lore,  especially  in 
connection  with  ecclesiastical  history  and 
the  law  of  tithes. 

He  married  the  third  daughter  of  John 
Griffin,  esq.  of  Bedford  place,  sister  to 
Lady  Franklin,  arid  to  Mrs.  Lewis  Ma- 
jendie,  of  Hedingham  Castle,  Essex. 


F.  J.  N.  Rogers,  Esa.  Q.C. 

Juli/  19.  In  Upper  Vfimpoie-street, 
aged  59,  Francis  James  Newman  Rogers, 
esq.  of  Rainscombs,  Wilts,  M.A.,  Q.C., 
Recorder  of  Exeter,  Deputy  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  and  a Bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Rogers,  of  Brian ston, 
CO.  Dorset,  now  the  seat  of  Lord  Port- 
man.  He  was  the  only  surviving  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Rogers,  of  Rainscombe, 


where  his  immediate  ancestors  had  re- 
sided for  some  generations,  by  Catharine, 
youngest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Francis 
Newman,  esq.  of  Cadbury  House,  Somerset. 

He  was  a member  of  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  graduated  B.A.  Feb.  8,  1812 ; 
M.A.  June  15,  1815.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  May  21,  1816 ; and  went  the  Western 
circuit,  practising  also  in  the  Common 
Law  Courts,  and  as  a special  pleader. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  elected  Recorder  of 
Exeter,  by  the  corporation,  in  1835  ; and 
nominated  a Queen’s  Counsel  in  1837. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Judge 
Advocate  General,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Arabin. 

In  addressing  the  City  Grand  Jury,  at  the 
recent  Exeter  assizes,  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  Recorder  : “ Gentlemen, 
I knew  him,  and  knew'  him  well,  from  his 
boyhood  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  We 
went  to  school  together,  we  went  to  col- 
lege together,  we  joined  the  bar  of  the 
Western  Circuit  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  we  have  always  lived  upon  the  best 
of  terms.  I feel  great  satisfaction  in 
thinking,  and  I believe  some  present  will 
remember,  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  my 
recommendation  that  the  corporation  con- 
ferred upon  him,  what  they  had  at  that 
time  the  right  to  confer,  the  great  honour 
of  Recorder  of  this  ancient  city.  His  was 
the  last  appointment  which  they  had  a 
right  to  make  by  law,  and,  I believe,  they 
have  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  exercise 
of  their  discretion  upon  that  last  occasion. 
He  served  you  many  years,  faithfully  no 
doubt,  and  ably  I am  sure  every  one  will 
testify.  I think  I shall  say  no  more  than 
those  who  are  near  me,  and  had  the  best 
means  of  judging,  will  agree  with  me  to 
be  the  simple  truth,  that  whilst  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  he  sought  to  be  kind 
and  courteous  to  every  one  he  had  to  deal 
with  ; to  make  even  the  painful  exercise 
of  his  authority  as  little  di.sagreeable  as 
possible  ; in  all  the  graver  and  more  im- 
portant duties  he  was  found  to  be  indus- 
trious, indexible,  and  impartial  ; able  in 
the  discharge  of  those  grave  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him,  at  the  .same  time  tem- 
pering the  administration  of  justice  with 
a proper  exercise  of  mercy.” 

Mr.  Rogers  was  the  author  of  several 
professional  works,  of  which  the  principal 
were 

Remarks  on  the  question  of  the  right 
to  publish  Proceedings  on  the  Coroner's 
Inquisition,  1824.  8vo. 

'J'he  Reform  Act,  2 Will.  IV.  c.  25; 
with  Notes,  Analytical  Tables,  and  an 
Index,  1832.  12mo. 

On  the  Act  6 Viet.  c.  18,  for  the  Re- 
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gistration  of  Voters,  and  to  define  certain 
Rights  of  Voting,  with  an  Analysis  of  the 
Act,  and  Observations,  1843.  12rao. 

On  the  Lav/  and  Practice  of  Elections 
and  Election  Committees ; with  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  Session 
1847.  Seventh  edition,  1847.  12mo. 

Practical  Arrangement  of  Ecclesiastical 
Law.  Second  edition,  1849.  8vo. 

Mr.  Rogers  married  in  1822  Julia-Elea- 
nora,  third  daughter  of  William  Walter 
Yea,  esq.  of  Pyrland  hall,  co.  Somerset, 
and  sister  to  Sir  William  Walter  Yea, 
Bart.;  and  by  that  lady,  who  survives  him, 
he  has  left  issue  two  sons  and  three 
daughters. 


Rev.  John  Lingard,  D.D. 

July  13.  At  Hornby,  near  Lancaster, 
in  his  82d  year,  the  Rev.  John  Lingard, 
D.D.  and  LL.D.  the  Roman- Catholic 
Historian  of  England. 

Dr.  Lingard  was  born  on  the  5th  Feb. 
1769,  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  where 
the  name  of  Lingard  is  of  very  old  stand- 
ing.* He  prosecuted  his  early  studies  at 
Douay,  and  experienced  a narrov;  escape 
from  a sudden  termination  of  his  career 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  has  been  beard  to  narrate  it  nearly  in 
the  following  manner : 

“ When  we  were  about  leaving  Douay 
I resolved  to  visit  Paris,  for  I then  thought 
I might  probably  never  have  another  op- 
portunity, and,  though  it  was  rather  a 
hazardous  experiment,  I went.  All  went 
on  well  and  safely  till  the  last  day  of  my 
stay,  when  a miscreant  of  a bonnet  rouge, 
who,  by  some  inscrutable  mystery,  saw 
“Ecclesiastical  student”  written  on  my 
face,  suddenly  shouted  “ Calotin  This 
was  from  the  calotte  or  coif— the  black 
skull-cap,  so  commonly  worn  by  the  con- 
tinental clergy.  1 quickened  my  pace  ; 
but  the  cry  continued,  and  at  last  was  ac- 
companied by  the  agreeable  refrain  “ d /a 
lanterne  “ Calotin:  h la  I ant  erne  V* 
I darted  up  a narrow  passage,  followed  by 


For  this  and  other  portions  of  this 
memoir  we  are  indebted  to  a letter  signed 
M.  F.  Lomax,  and  dated  Preston,  July 
25,  which  has  been  published  in  the  Times 
newspaper.  Mr.  Lomax  says,  “ I dis- 
tinctly recollect  the  Doctor  showdng  me 
the  name  [of  his  family]  in  the  Winches- 
ter Book,  among  the  possessors  of  a house 
and  land  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  survey.”  We  have  searched 
the  index  to  that  record,  and  do  not  find 
therein  any  name  nearer  than  Lisgard, 


the  mob,  which  was  now  headed  by  a 
stout  dame  de  Halle.  In  the  passage  were 
some  posts,  which  I got  through,  or  over, 
I cannot  tell  you  which.  I reached  the 
end  of  the  passage  ; and,  on  turning  the 
corner,  I caught  a view  of  my  pursuers 
and  their  she-captain,  and  saw  that  ma- 
dame,  being,  fortunately  for  me,  possessed 
of  more  ardour  than  circumspection,  had 
stuck  fast  between  the  posts,  and  that  the 
citoyens,  her  companions,  could  not  ad- 
vance until  the  impediment  was  removed, 
nor  very  easily  retreat,  from  being  so 
closely  packed.  So  I got  clear  off,  leaving 
them  all  really  in  v;hat  may  be  called  a 
‘fix.’” 

Dr.  Lingard  revisited  France  when 
Bonaparte  v/as  First  Consul.  In  that 
journey  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Maw- 
m.an,  the  original  publisher  of  his  history. 
The  Consul  w^as  very  civil,  and  ordered 
that  Dr.  Lingard  should  have  access  to 
the  documents  he  wanted. 

His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was 
in  the  year  1805,  when  he  wrote  a series 
of  letters  in  the  Newcastle  Courant,  which 
was  afterwards  collected  under  the  title  of 
“ Catholic  Loyalty  Vindicated.”  1805. 
l2mo.  He  was  then  resident  as  a priest 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

He  continued  for  some  years  after  to 
write  controversial  works,  of  which  the 
principal  were : 

Remarks  on  a Charge  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  by 
Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham.  1807. 

A general  Vindication  of  the  Remarks 
on  the  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ; 
containing  a reply  to  a Letter  from  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham  ; a 
reply  to  the  Observations  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Le  Mesurier ; a reply  to  the 
Strictures  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber;  and 
some  Observations  on  the  more  fashion- 
able methods  of  Interpreting  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 1808. 

Documents  to  ascertain  the  sentiments 
of  British  Catholics  in  former  ages  respect- 
ing the  Power  of  the  Popes.  1812. 

A Review  of  certain  Anti-Catholic  pub- 
lications. 1813. 

Strictures  on  Dr.  Marsh’s  Comparative 
View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Rome,  1815. 

His  controversial  tracts,  “ on  several 
subjects  connected  with  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious principles  of  Catholics,”  were  three 
times  collected  into  a volume,  first  in  1813 
and  the  third  time  in  1825. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  “ Catecheti- 
cal Instructions  on  the  Doctrines  and 
Worship  of  the  Catholic  Church,”  of 
which  have  been  several  editions. 

An  anonymous  English  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  was  published  by 
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Dolman  in  1836,  was  the  work  of  Dr. 
Lingard.  It  is  said  to  be  accurate  and 
faithful  in  many  passages  where  the  Douay 
translation  is  faulty. 

In  1809  Dr.  Lingard  published  his  “An- 
tiquities of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  ; ” a 
work  which  Southey  pronounced  to  be  not 
more  full  of  erudition  than  of  Catholic 
sophistry  and  misrepresentation.  This  was 
followed  by  his  great  work,  “ The  History 
of  England  from  the  first  Invasion  of  the 
Romans  to  the  year  1688,'' — printed  first 
1819-25  in  six  volumes  quarto — for  a 
second  time  1823-31,  in  fourteen  volumes 
octavo— and  in  1849-50,  with  the  last  cor- 
rections of  its  author,  in  ten  volumes,  be- 
ing the  fifth  edition  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Lingard  has  been  characterized  by 
Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  “ Constitutional  His- 
tory," as  “ a late  writer  whose  acuteness 
and  industry  would  raise  him  to  a very 
respectable  place  among  our  historians,  if 
he  could  have  repressed  the  inveterate  par- 
tiality of  his  profession  : " while  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay has  spoken  of  him  in  his  essays  as 
" undoubtedly  a very  able  and  w^ell-in- 
formed  writer, — but  whose  fundamental 
rule  of  judging  seems  to  be  that  the  popu- 
lar opinion  on  an  historical  question  can- 
not possibly  be  correct.” 

Dr.  Lingard’s  History  is  the  composi- 
tion of  an  able  writer,  one  who  has  opened 
fields  of  inquiry  previously  unexplored, 
and  has  given  a new  and  often  correct  turn 
to  facts  of  moment.  There  is  not  a chapter 
throughout  his  many  volumes  in  which  to 
Protestant  feelings  a Romanist  bias  is  not 
manifest,  and  as  a general  history  the  work 
is  on  manjj^  points  extremely  defective  and 
imperfect ; but  still  Dr.  Lingard’s  work 
will  continue  to  be  read  and  studied  as  the 
Romanist  version  of  an  important  story, 
told  with  calmness,  in  simple,  forcible,  un- 
affected style,  and  by  one  wdio  possessed 
in  a very  remarkable  degree  the  power  of 
condensation  and  abridgment. 

Dr.  Lingard  w’as  once  offered  a cardi- 
nal’s hat,  and  he  has  been  heard  to  give 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  dignity  was  offered  to  him  by 
Pope  Leo  XII.  : — 

“ Cardinal  Litta  called  on  me  one  morn- 
ing at  the  English  College  (Rome),  and 
told  me  it  v.?as  the  Pope's  wish  that  I 
should  be  a Cardinal.  Now,  this  was  not 
at  all  in  my  way,  so  I said  I could  not  ac- 
cept it,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  return 
to  England,  and  go  on  with  my  History. 
He  said  that  probably  his  Holiness  might 
overcome  that  resolution,  and  that  I was 
to  go  to  the  Vatican  the  following  day.  I 
did  so,  and,  after  going  through  many 
large  apartments,  was  shown  into  a 
smaller  one,  where,  seated  in  such  a po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  door  that  I did 


not  perceive  him  on  the  first  entering,  w'as 
his  Holiness  Leo  XII.  He  received  me 
very  kindly,  seemed  amused  at  my  walk- 
ing into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  then 
suddenly  turning  round  and  perceiving 
him,  and  immediately  broached  the  sub- 
ject. He  said  he  wished  me  to  become 
Cardinal  Protector  of  the  English  mis- 
sions. I told  him  I could  not  undertake 
anything  of  the  sort,  that  I possessed  none 
of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  such  an 
office,  and  that  it  would  quite  put  a stop 
to  the  progress  of  my  History.  His  Ho- 
liness replied  that  I must  live  in  Rome, 
that  whatever  could  only  be  got  in  Eng- 
land might  possibly  be  procured,  perhaps 
without  much  difficulty,  and  that  whatever 
influence  he  possessed  in  other  countries 
should  be  at  my  service  in  procuring 
MSS.,  &c.  for  my  purpose.  T then  said 
I did  not  possess  the  means  that  were,  in 
my  opinion,  necessary  properly  to  main- 
tain that  dignity ; to  which  he  replied  that 
that  objection  could  be  easily  obviated. 
Still  I remained  obstinate,  but  even  at  our 
parting  interview  he  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  said  I should  be  a cardinal  in 
petto.  This  I did  not  care  about,  so  long 
as  it  was  to  remain  there  (z.  c.  a secret  in 
the  Pope’s  breast)." 

Had  Dr.  Lingard  desired  any  ecclesi- 
astical dignity,  he  might  easily  have  been 
gratified;  but  a life  of  "illustrious  ob- 
scurity," as  it  has  been  well  termed,  was 
more  consonant  to  his  taste  and  disposition, 
and  he  never  at  any  time  would  consent 
to  meddle,  in  ecclesiastical  government. 
His  opinion  may  have  been  occasionally 
asked,  and  when  given  could  not  fail  to 
be  received  with  respect ; but  it  was  well 
known  and  understood  that  he  did  not 
w’ish  to  be  consulted  on  these  subjects, 
nor  that  his  general  occupations  should 
receive  any  interruption. 

In  his  personal  character  and  demean- 
our he  w'as  most  gentle,  kind,  and  oblig- 
ing, and  in  the  quiet  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood to  which  he  had  retired  he  was 
a universal  favourite,  totally  independent 
of  his  literary  reputation.  Such  a thing 
as  a religious  feud  was  never  heard  of 
during  the  whole  40  years  he  lived  at 
Hornby.  With  the  late  incumbent  of  the 
church  (wdiom  he  survived  only  a few 
years)  he  lived  in  the  continual  inter- 
change of  all  the  kind  offices  of  friendship 
and  good  neighbourhood,  and  when  that 
respected  clergyman  was  dying  he  be- 
queathed his  guinea-fowls  and  domestic 
pets  to  his  Catholic  friend  and  neighbour, 
because  “ he  knew  Dr.  Lingard  would 
take  care  of  them."  Among  other  indi- 
cations of  a kind  and  gentle  heart,  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Lingard’s  great  humanity 
to  the  brute  creation.  In  conversation 
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and  general  manner  he  was  always  lively, 
cheerful,  and  facetious,  with  a continual 
flow  of  good  spirits  and  vivacity. 

Dr.  Lingard’s  portrait  was  painted  by 
James  Lonsdale,  and  an  engraving  by 
Henry  Cousins  was  published  in  1836. 

His  body  has  been  deposited  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Cuthbert’s  college  at  Ushaw 
near  Durham,  to  which  institution  he  has 
bequeathed  his  library. 


Joseph  Rogerson,  Esgi. 

May  11.  At  his  I’esidence,  Elm  Bank 
House,  Barnes,  Surrey,  in  his  66th  year, 
Joseph  Rogerson,  esq.  proprietor  of  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  and  of  the  Farmer’s 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Rogerson  was  born  at  Sotby  in 
Lincolnshire.  Born  in  a county  now" 
famous  before  all  others  for  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  Mr.  Rogerson  himself  came 
of  a family  even  then  renowned  for  their 
breed  of  stock  and  system  of  farming.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  he  should 
have  determined  on  adopting  the  same 
kind  of  life.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  every 
way  singularly  fitted  for  the  occupation  : 
his  natural  taste,  as  well  as  education, 
gave  him  a leaning  towards  it ; while  his 
acknowledged  excellence  as  a judge  of 
cattle,  of  sheep  and  horses,  as  well  as  of 
beasts,  warrant  the  belief  that  he  must 
have  eventually  succeeded,  had  circum- 
stances allowed  him  to  persevere  in  the 
business.  This,  however,  was  not  ordained 
to  be.  The  w"orst  of  all  difficulties — those 
which  meet  the  young  man  at  his  start  in 
life — soon  crowded  on  Mr.  Rogerson.  His 
best  energies  were  cramped  ; the  benefit 
of  the  improvements  he  had  effected  denied 
him  ; and,  in  a word,  his  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  succeeding  in  the  life  of  his 
fathers  harshly  dealt  with.  In  a spirit  of 
determination,  highly  characteristic  of  the 
man,  he  himself  pronounced  them  at  once 
destroyed  ; and,  with  equal  promptitude 
of  action,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  native 
county,  resolved  to  begin  the  battle  of  life 
again  in  London.  There  was  little  en- 
couragement for  this  step.  His  means 
had  necessarily  decreased,  and  there  w"as 
not  one  friendly  hand  in  the  wide  me- 
tropolis held  out  to  welcome  him.  But 
his  own  counsel  was  his  adviser — his  own 
genius  and  activity  his  only  patrons.  He 
soon  engaged  in  an  entirely  new  occupa- 
tion, in  which,  in  comparatively  a short 
time,  he  found  himself  eminently  success- 
ful. Still  the  pursuit  was  not  without  its 
drawbacks,  and  obstacles  again  intervening, 
he  was  induced  to  attempt  another  change, 
and  enter  on  the  business  of  a printer. 
How,  without  any  previous  preparation, 
he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  duties  of 
this  station,  may  be  determined  by  the 


result.  The  same  quick  perception,  sound 
judgment,  and  even  temper,  ensured  his 
well-doing ; and,  while  he  daily  added  to 
his  connection,  he  as  surely  gained  the 
esteem  and  attachment  of  those  who  served 
under  him. 

But  the  mere  routine  of  superintending 
the  work  of  a printing-office  was  not 
enough  for  a man  of  Mr.  Rogerson’s  mind 
and  capability,  and  he  again  sought  a 
w’ider  scope  to  employ  his  energies.  With 
a taste,  or  rather  love,  still  as  strong  as 
ever  for  that  pursuit  in  which  he  had  been 
born  and  bred,  he  sought  once  more  for 
some  direct  association  w"ith  it.  In  con- 
junction, then,  with  his  elder  brother,  and 
others  whose  early  life  had  equally  in- 
clined them  to  the  study  of  rural  affairs, 
Mr.  Rogerson,  some  twenty  years  since, 
established  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  and, 
from  its  reception,  a very  few  years  after- 
wards commenced  the  Farmer’s  Maga- 
zine. In  both  these  publications  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England  was  unceasingly  ad- 
vocated ; and  when  that  body  received  its 
charter,  Mr.  Rogerson  at  once  became  a 
Governor,  and  so  continued  to  the  time  of 
his  decease.  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Farmers’ 
Insurance  Office,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman,  and  to  whose  interests, 
so  long  as  health  and  strength  permitted 
him,  he  devoted  unremitting  attention. 

As  another  instance  of  how  continually 
his  thoughts  and  pleasures  turned  towards 
a country  life,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
for  some  years  he  persevered — hopelessly 
as  it  seemed — with  a Monthly^Calendar 
of  Field  Sports,  but  that  eventually  the 
long-established  “ Sporting  Magazine  ” 
came  into  his  possession. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suf- 
fered severely  from  paralysis  ; but  that 
spirit,  which  had  never  previously  allowed 
him  to  repine,  supported  him  here,  and, 
beyond  an  occasional  irritability, he  showed 
little  interruption  in  the  use  of  those  high 
faculties  which  had  so  long  and  deservedly 
distinguished  him.  As  a husband,  a father, 
a friend,  or  a master,  alike  is  his  memory 
to  be  revered  ; while  his  good  fortune  was 
gathered  together  in  no  heap,  but  brought 
good  to  all  that  were  grouped  around  him. 
Mr.  Rogerson  having  thus  obtained  those 
“ worthy  ends  and  expectations,’’  which 
Lord  Bacon  has  termed  the  sweetest  satis- 
factions a man  can  look  back  upon  at  the 
hour  of  death,  the  struggling  spirit,  at  its 
departure,  left,  as  a cheering  remembrance 
to  his  sorrowing  family,  the  clear  eviden- 
ces of  those  Christian  principles  which 
became  more  brightly  developed  at  the 
close  of  his  mortal  career. — (From  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  for  July,  which  is 
illustrated  with  Mr.  Rogerson’s  portrait.) 
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Thomas  Wright  Hill,  Esq. 

June  13.  At  Tottenham,  Middlesex, 
aged  88,  Thomas  Wright  Hill,  esq. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  school  at 
Hazelwood,  near  Birmingham,  the  system 
of  which  was  described  in  a volume  en- 
titled, Public  Education.  Plans  for  the 
Government  and  Liberal  Instruction  of 
Boys  in  large  numbers.'’  At  first  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1822,  and  after- 
wards announcing  the  name  of  Hazelwood 
School  in  8vo.  1825. 

This  book  (in  its  first  edition)  was  re- 
viewed in  the  41st  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

In  1824  a monthly  magazine  was  set  on 
foot  in  the  school,  called  “ The  Hazel- 
wood Magazine.”  This  was  continued 
until  the  end  of  1830. 

In  the  year  1827  Mr.  Hill,  and  his 
sons,  purchased  the  ancient  mansion  cf 
Bruce  Castle,  at  Tottenham,  which  they 
opened  as  a branch  establishment  of  Ha- 
zlewood,  which,  after  some  years,  was 
wholly  removed  thither.  It  is  still  con- 
ducted with  much  success  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hill. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  is  Mr. 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Q.C,,  the  Re- 
corder of  Birmingham,  lately  appointed 
one  of  the  Commissioners  in  Bankruptcy. 
Another  of  his  sons  is  Mr.  Rowland  Hill, 
author  of  the  postage  reformation  ; and 
the  fourth  is  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  now  as- 
sistant-secretary to  his  brother,  known  for 
many  years  past  as  a valuable  public 
officer  in  prison  inspection.  Another  son, 
Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  has  achieved  an  honour- 
able celebrity  as  one  of  the  joint  inventors 
and  patentees  of  the  envelope  folding  ma- 
chine, which  has  so  much  interested  the 
public  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 

We  are  informed  that  some  of  the  pa- 
pers left  in  manuscript  by  Mr.  Hill  will 
be  collected  in  a volume,  and  perhaps  ac- 
companied by  a biographical  memoir. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Lee, 

Aug.  1.  In  Vyvyan  terrace,  Clifton,  in 
her  95th  year,  Mrs.  Harriet  Lee,  one  of 
the  authors  of  “ The  Canterbury  Tales.” 

Sophia  and  Harriet  Lee  were  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  John  Lee,  a performer 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Soon  after 
their  father’s  death  they  opened  a school 
called  Belvidere  House  in  Bath,  which 
they  carried  on  for  many  years  with  con- 
siderable success. 

Sophia  was  the  author  of  the  Chapter 
of  Accidents,  a comedy  performed  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1780  ; Almeyda,  a tragedy, 
in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  personated  the 
heroine,  in  1796;  Assignation,  a comedy 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1807  ; The  Recess, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  historical  romance 


in  English,  1783  ; The  Hermit’s  Tale,  a 
ballad,  1787  ; and  the  Life  of  a Lover,  a 
novel,  in  six  volumes,  1804.  Of  these 
works  fuller  particulars  will  be  found  in 
the  m-emoir  * of  Mrs.  Sophia  Lee,  which 
was  given  in  our  Magazine  on  her  death 
in  1824,  vol.  xciv.  ii.  88. 

Harriet  appeared  on  the  literary  stage 
a few  years  after  her  sister.  Her  first 
work  was  “ The  Error  of  Innocence,”  a 
novel,  in  five  volumes,  1786.  In  1787 
she  produced  “The  New  Peerage;  or, 
Our  Eyes  may  Deceive  us  ; ” a comedy. 

She  was  the  principal  author  of  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  published  in  five  volumes 
1797-1805  ; her  sister’s  only  contribu- 
tions being  the  Young  Lady’s  Tale  and 
the  Clergyman’s.  Though  harmonizing 
in  mind,  the  two  sisters  were  unlike  in 
style,  and  one  did  not  usually  assist  in  the 
writings  of  the  other.  The  tale  of  “ Kreutz- 
ner,”  by  Mrs.  H.  Lee,  suggested  to  Lord 
Byron  his  tragedy  of  Werner,  and  in  its 
preface  he  acknowledged  that  “ the  germ 
of  much  he  had  written  was  discernible 
in  that  popular  Romance.” 

Those  whose  gratification  it  was  to 
know  Mrs.  H.  Lee,  and  to  enjoy  her  re- 
markable conversational  powers,  could 
trace  in  her  clear  depth  of  judgment  and 
intellect,  her  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
memory,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  that 
combination  of  the  gifts  of  genius,  without 
which  the  tale  of  “ Kreutzner  ” could  not 
have  been  written.  It  displays  an  ever- 
working  imagination  weaving  its  beautiful 
tissues,  an  insight  into  human  motives, 
and  a power  of  pursuing  them  into  the 
very  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  drawing 
them  forth  in  all  their  varieties,  to  play 
with  characteristic  certainty  the  parts  that 
deveiope  the  preconceived  plot  and  moral 
of  the  tale. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Lee’s  other  works  were 
Clara  Lennox,  a novel  in  two  volumes, 
1797  ; and  The  Mysterious  Marriage,  or 
the  Heirship  of  Roselva,  a play,  1798. 

She  was  the  friend  of  another  literary 
sisterhood— -Jane  and  Anna-Maria  Porter, 
who  were  her  neighbours  at  Bristol.  More 
intimate  friends  she  mourned  years  ago, 
in  the  elder  portion  of  the  Kemble  family 
—Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble. 

The  two  sisters  were  among  the  first  to 
predict  the  eminence  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 
who  in  his  after-life,  in  acknowledgment 
of  their  kindness,  and  as  a memorial  of 
his  regard  and  friendship,  presented  to 

* The  novel  which  was  falsely  published 
in  her  name,  as  there  alluded  to,  was 
“ Ormond;  or,  The  Debauchee,  1810,” 
which  we  now  mention,  because  it  is  still 
attributed  to  her  in  Watt’s  Bibliotheca 
Britaanica, 
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them  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
John  Kemble,  and  the  more  valuable 
portrait  (one  of  his  very  best)  of  their 
friend  Gen.  Paoli.  Mrs.  Lee  retained  her 
large  and  clear  faculties  to  nearly  the  last 
moment  of  her  life. 


Mr.  Pio  Cianchettini. 

July  21.  At  Cheltenham,  in  his  52nd 
year,  Mr.  Pio  Cianchettini. 

He  was  bom  in  London  on  the  1 1th 
Dec.  1799,  and  was  the  second  son  of  F. 
Cianchettini,  of  Rome,  and  of  Veronica 
Dussek.  When  only  five  years  old  he 
performed  in  public  a sonata  of  his  own 
composition  in  the  Opera  concert-room  in 
London  ; after  which  he  travelled  with  his 
father  through  Germany,  Holland,  and 
France,  in  each  of  which  countries  he  ex- 
hibited his  extraordinary  talents  with  great 
success,  and  was  even  called  “Mozart 
Britannicus.’'  On  his  return  to  London 
he  continued  his  studies,  and  at  eight 
years  old  spoke  perfectly  well  the  French, 
English,  Italian,  and  German  languages. 
Immediately  after  this  age  he  commenced 
the  composition  of  various  instrumental 
pieces,  amongst  the  rest  a grand  concerto, 
which  he  executed  at  a concert  in  London 
in  1809,  receiving  the  greatest  applause. 
Cianchettini  attended  Madame  Catalini, 
when  first  in  England,  in  several  of  her 
musical  tours,  acting  as  composer  and 
conductor  of  her  concerts ; and  was  re- 
engaged by  that  celebrated  singer  and 
actress  on  her  return  to  England  in  1822. 

Cianchettini  married  a daughter  of  the 
late  ^Ir.  Thomas  Everill,  baker,  of  -.Vor- 
cester,  and  has  left  an  only  son,  now 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  of  whose 
acquirements  report  speaks  most  favour- 
ably. It  is  hoped  that  some  friends  of 
the.  deceased  will  procure  his  admission  to 
a musical  academy. 

CLERGY  DECEASED. 

May  30.  Aged  35,  the  Eev.  Thomas  Jerrom, 
principal  of  the  Money  Schools,  Bombay,  late  of 
Ockbrook,  Derbyshire. 

June  14.  At  Erindale,  Upper  Canada,  aged  85, 
the  Rev.  James  Magrath,  M.A.  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  for  many  years  Hector  of  the  township  of 
Toronto,  previously  Rector  of  Shankiii,  diocese  of 
Leighlin,  and  formerly  of  Castlerea,  Roscommon. 
During  the  Irish  Rebellion, in  17S8,  he  was  curate 
of  Killenvoy,  co.  Roscontmon,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  exertions  in  discovering  what  was  called  the 
shocking  conspiracy,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ii’eland  authorised  him  to  offer  any  reward  he 
thought  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  further 
information  regarding  that  treasonable  design. 
As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  well-timed  and 
loyal  services,  Mr.  Magrath  vras  presented  by  the 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Marquess  Corn- 
wallis, with  the  living  of  St.  Kill,  co.  Kilkenny. 
He  held  commissions  of  the  peace  for  seven  coun- 
ties, and  was  deputy-govei’nov  of  the  county  of 
Roscommon.  In  May,  1827,  Mr.  Magrath  arrived 
in  Canada,  and  in  the  same  year  was  preferred  to 
the  rectory  of  the  Credit,  which  he  held  tUl  the 


period  of  his  decease.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of 
St.  Peter’s  church,  he  for  many  years  olRciated 
at  Hurontario  church,  on  the  Centre  Road.  Mr. 
Magrath  was  the  senior  missionary,  and  the  oldest 
clergjTnan  in  the  diocese  of  Toronto. 

June  30.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  Rev.  James 
Dawson,  Rector  of  St.  John’s,  in  that  island. 

July  3.  Aged  66,  the  Rev.  T.  Marshall,  Curate 
of  Eccleston,  Lancashire. 

July  4.  Aged  65,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gate,  for  33 
years  Incumbent  of  Bidstone,  Cheshire. 

July  6.  At  Leguan,  British  Guiana,  aged  34, 
the  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Leguan,  formerly  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  B.A. 
1842,  M.A.  1849.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Hamilton,  esq.  late  of  Exeter. 

July^.  Aged  65,  the  Rex.  John  TTTiffe,  Rector 
of  Chevington  and  Hargi’ave,  Suffolk.  Both  livings 
were  in  his  OAvn  patronage,  and  he  had  held  them 
for  about  thirty-two  years. 

July  10.  At  Stonehouse,  the  Rev.  Robert  Francis 
Stapylton  Bree,  Vicar  of  Tintagel  and  a magistrate 
for  the  county  of  Cornwall ; and  formerly  of 
Sydenham,  Kent.  He  was  the  third  and  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bree,  Rector  of  Mark’s  Tey, 
Essex,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Martin 
Stapylton,  of  Mjffon,  co.  York,  Bax't,  and  was  bi’o- 
ther  to  Martin  Bree,  who  took  the  name  of  Sta- 
pylton on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Sir  Martin  Sta- 
pylton, the  eighth  and  last  Baronet,  and  was 
father  of  the  present  Stapylton  Stapylton,  esq.  of 
Myton.  He  was  presented  to  Tintagel  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor  in  1835, 

At  the  glebe,  Glenavy,  co.  Antrim,  aged  70,  the 
Rev.  Ross  Jebb. 

July  15.  At  Compton  vicarage,  near  Salisbui’y , 
the  Rev.  Edward  Player. 

July  16.  At  Winchester,  aged  26,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Jeston  Ogle,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Lincoln  col- 
lege, Oxford. 

July  17.  Aged  81,  the  Rev.  Edward  Phillips, 
Incumbent  of  East  Tytherley,  Hants  (1802).  He 
was  of  Magdalene  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1793. 
He  had  faithfully  performed  his  parochial  duties 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  had  decUned  preferment, 
though  his  income  was  small. 

July  18.  At  Waddington,  Line,  aged  56,  the 
Rev.  Charles  John  Meredith,  Rector  of  that  parish 
(1848),  and  late  Fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford. 

At  Pitney,  Somerset,  aged  74,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Shaio,  Rector  of  High  Ham  (1803),  in  the  same 
county. 

July  \^.  At  Kelloe,  Durham,  aged  74,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Birkett,  Vicar  of  that  parish  (1814).  He 
was  father  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Birkett,  B.D.  Fellow 
of  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge. 

At  Ludlow,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Willis,  Head  Master 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s  grammar-school,  and 
evening  lecturer  at  St.  Lawrence’s  church,  in 
that  town.  He  was  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1828,  M.A.  1831 ; and,  pi’eviously  to  his  elec- 
tion to  Ludlow  school,  held  the  third  mastership  at 
Shrewsbury  under  the  distinguished  Dr.  Kennedy. 
Ke  married  June  27,  1840,  Marianne,  xvidow  of 
Capt.  Serjeantson,  of  the  40th  regt. 

July  20.  At  Clifton,  aged  39,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Myers,  Incumbent  of  St.  John’s  church,  Keswick, 
Cumberland  (1839),  and  late  Fellow  of  Clare 
hall,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1833,  M.A.  1836.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1839,  Fanny,  youngest  dau.  of  J.  C.  Lucas 
Caicraft,  esq.  of  Ancaster,  co.  Lincoln,  who  died 
in  1840;  and  secondly,  in  1842,  Susan-Harriet, 
youngest  duu.  of  the  late  John  Marshall,  esq.  M.P. 
for  Yorkshire,  and  sister  to  Lady  Monteagle  and 
Mrs.  Whewell. 

July  24.  Tlie  Rev,  Charles  Arthur  Albany  Lloyd, 
Rector  of  Whittington  (1809)  and  Vicar  of  Selattyn 
(1846),  Salop.  He  was  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1806,  M.A.  1809. 

July  26.  At  Messina,  Sicily,  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Drake  Babingion,  Incumbent  of  St.  George’s  chapel, 
Whitwick  (1828),  and  of  the  Caks  chapel,  Charn- 
wood  Forest,  Leic.  and  Rural  Dean.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  tlie  Rev.  Matthew  Babington,  formerly 
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Vicar  of  Rotlile}",  Leic.  by  Elizabeth,  only  child  of 
Richard  Roberts  Drake,  esq.  of  Leicester.  He  was 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1812,  M.A. 
181G.  He  married,  in  1820,  Hannah,  daughter  of 
r>.  Fleetwood  Churchhl,  esq.  of  Northampton,  and 
had  issue  one  son,  Churchill  Babington,  of  St. 
John’s  college,  Cambridge. 

At  Wellsbourne,  Waiuv.  aged  52,  the  Rev.  Fre- 
derick Toicnsencl,  eighth  and  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Gore  Townsend,  esq.  of  Honington  Hall,  in 
that  county,  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Windsor,  second 
daughter  of  Other-Lewis  fourth  Earl  of  Plymouth. 

Jiihj  27.  At  Flempton,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
in  his  72d  year,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Broione,  IM.A. 
of  Branton,  Northumberland,  and  Rector  of 
Flempton  with  Hengrave  (1845). 

Jidy  30.  At  Sancreed,  Cornwall,  aged  7G,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Comyn,  Vicar  of  that  parish  (1837). 
He  was  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  B.A.  1799, 
M.A.  1808. 

Aged  54,  the  Rev.  Robert  Charles  William  Wilk- 
inson, Curate  of  Middleton,  Lancashire.  He  was 
of  Trinity  college,  Camb.  B.xV.  1821,  ]\LA.  1825. 

JitlyZl.  At  Swinnerton,  Staft'.  aged  G9,  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Dodsley,  Rector  of  tliat  place.  He  A\'as 
younger  brother  of  W.  Dodsley  Flamstead,  esq.  of 
Little  Hallam,  co.  Derby,  and  formerly  of  the 
Royal  Dragoons. 

Aug.  2.  At  Leighton,  Salop,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Maddocks,  Vicar  of  that  place  (181G),  and 
Rector  of  Sidbury  (1819).  He  Avas  of  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford,  B.A.  1797. 

Aug.  4.  At  Alphington,  DcA'on,  aged  71,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Ellicomhe,  Rector  of  that  parish,  and 
Prebendary  of  Exeter.  He  Avas  the  second  sur- 
vhdng  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Ellicomhe,  Avho  had 
been  the  previoirs  Rector  of  Alphington  51  years, 
whose  death,  at  the  age  of  8G,  occurred  in  April 
1831,  by  his  AAdfe  Hannah  Rous.  The  late  Rector 
Avas  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  graduated  B.A. 
1802,  M.A.  1811.  By  his  Avife  Eliza,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Rev.  John  SAvete,  of  Oxton  House, 
Devon,  he  has  left  one  son,  and  a daughter  mar- 
ried to  Walter  Copleston  Ratcliffe,esq.  of 'Warleigh, 
CO.  Devon.  His  remains  Avere  folloAved  to  the 
grave  by  a numerous  body  of  his  lAarishioners, 
male  and  female,  who  had  voluntarily  assembled 
to  join  the  members  of  his  family  in  pajdiig  this 
last  token  of  respect  to  their  pastor,  Avho,  in  the 
midst  of  the  enjoAOuent  of  vigorous  health,  had 
been  suddenly  removed  from  them  after  a fCAv 
hours’  illness. 

Aug.  At  RadAvell,  Herts,  aged  70,  the  Rca-. 
Charles  John  Spencer,  M.A.  for  27  years  Ciu’ate 
and  for  17  years  Rector  of  that  parish,  and  for  43 
years  Curate  of  Edworth,  Beds.  He  Avas  the  last 
surviving  son  of  the  Rev.  EdAvard  Spencer,  Rector 
of  Winktield,  Wilts. 


DEATHS, 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Aug.  25,  1850.  At  Adelaide,  S.  Australia,  aged 
47,  Capt.  Charles  William  Litchfield,  Inspector  of 
Police,  leaving  a AvidoAV  and  nine  children. 

Jan.  10, 1851.  Major-General  George  Dean  Pitt, 
K.H.  commanding  the  troops  in  Ncav  Zealand. 
He  entered  the  Royal  African  coi'ps  as  George 
Dean  in  1805.  In  1807  he  served  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  aaus  in-esent  at  the  capture  of  the 
Danish  islands  in  that  year.  He  served  at  tire 
capture  of  Martinique  in  1809.  From  1811  to  1814 
be  served  in  the  Peninsular  Avar,  and  Avas  present 
at  Albuera,  in  the  actions  at  Usarge  and  Almarez, 
the  siege  of  Badajoz,  the  battles  of  Vittoria,  Pam- 
pelinra,  and  the  Pyrenees,  for  aaLIcIi  he  had  re- 
ceived the  AA'ar  medal  and  four  clasps.  In  1836  he 
Avas  nominated  a Knight  of  Hanover,  in  1837  be- 
came Colonel  in  tlie  army  and  Inspecting  Field 
Officer  of  the  Leeds  Recruiting  District,  and  in  Jan. 
1840  removed  to  London  as  Superintendent  of  tbe 
Recruiting  Department,  which  office  he  held  until 
liis  pjromotion  to  Major-General  Nov.  9,  184G,  In 
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Jan.  folloAving  he  A\as  a))])ointed  to  tbe  command 
of  the  troops  in  Nenv  Zealand.  He  took  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Pitt  in  or  before  1819. 

Feb.  25.  At  Hobart  ToAvn,  James  Ebenezer  Bi- 
cheno,  esq.  barrister-at-law.  Colonial  Secretary  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  formerly  of  Tymaen,  Pyle, 
(Mamoi'ganshire.  He  Avas  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
Middle  Temple  May  17,  1822. 

March  14.  In  Jersey,  aged  73,  Colonel  Daniel 
Falla.  He  served  in  Egjqit  in  1801,  Avas  at  Wal- 
cheren  on  Lord  Chatham’s  staff,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Flushing.  In  1822  he  AA'as  appointed  Toaa'ii 
jMajor  at  Gibraltar,  aa'IucIi  post  he  lield  for  many 
years,  and  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  1838. 

On  his  passage  from  Ceylon,  aged  21,  Eusebius 
Hamilton,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Allen  Morgan. 

March  23.  In  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  aged  73, 
Thomas  Anstey,  esq.  one  of  the  largest  land  pro- 
prietors and  oldest  magistrates  of  the  colony,  and 
many  years  a member  of  the  legislative  council : 
father  of  Thomas  Chisholm  Anstey,  esq.  M.P.  for 
Youghal. 

MayV3.  At  Lahoi'C,  by  his  oaaui  hand,  during 
delirium,  produced  by  brain  fever,  aged  25,  Wil- 
liam Conrad  Lochner,  H.E.I.C.’s  Civil  Service. 

May  20.  On  his  passage  from  India,  Capt.  Fre- 
derick 'William  Cornish,  Bengal  Art.  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Charles  Cornish,  esq.  of 
Gatcombe  House. 

June  2.  At  Stonehouse,  aged  71,  Colonel  John 
M'Callum,  R.M.  He  entered  the  seiwice  Jan.  1798, 
became  First  Lieutenant  1803,  Captain  1812,  brevet 
ilajor  1830,  Lieut. -Colonel  Jixly  1837,  Colonel  and 
2nd  Commandant  Feb.  1842,  and  Colonel  Com- 
mandant of  the  PlA'inouth  Dhdsion  Dec.  1847.  He 
retired  on  full  pay  April  1849,  and  Avas  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  good-service  pension  of  150?.  He  Avas 
at  the  capture  of  the  A'ictorine,  French  privateer, 
in  boats  under  his  command,  in  1800 ; aa'Us  at  the 
l)attle  of  'lYafalgar  ; the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  destruction  of  a Turkish  squadron  in  1807  ; 
and  Avas  employed  on  A'arious  occasions  in  cutting 
out  and  destroying  enemy’s  vessels.  He  com- 
manded the  reserve  battalion  serving  m Syria, 
and  the  British  troops  quartered  at  Acre,  in 
1841. 

At  Kurrachee,  in  India,  aged  50,  Major  EdAA'ard 
ToAvnsend,  H.M.  83rd  regt.  He  Avas  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Horatio  ToAAmsend,  esq.  formerly  of 
Bridgmount,  co.  Cork,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father AA'as  Lieut. -Gen.  ToAvnsend,  Inspector-Ge- 
neral of  his  Majesty’s  forces  1794.  He  eiitered  the 
seiwice  May  18 16,  became  Lieut.  Oct.  1824,  Captain 
Fell.  1826,"  brcA’et  Major  Nov.  1841,  Major  Dec. 
1848.  He  AAUS  appointed,  Feb.  1826,  by  Sir  Patrick 
Ross,  then  Governor  of  Antigua,  his  aid-de-camp 
and  private  secretary.  HaA  ing  studied,  1833-4,  in 
the  senior  department  of  the  R.M.  college,  Sand- 
hurst, he  passed  a distinguished  examination.  In 
1838-9  the  83rd  regiment,  then  in  Canada,  in 
Avhich  he  AA^as  serving,  took  part  in  repelling  the 
inA'asion  of  the  American  sympathisers  ; and  in 
1841-2  he  AA'as  appointed  by  Major-Gen.  Sir  Richard 
Jackson,  then  commander -in-chief  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s forces  in  Canada,  to  execute  a military 
siirvey  of  the  district  of  Niagara,  in  Upper  Canada. 
In  1847-8,  during  the  famine  in  Ireland,  he  AA'as 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  '\Yorks,  on  account  of 
liis  higli  character  as  an  officer  and  accurate 
poAA'ers  of  business.  Government  Inspector  of  Relief 
Committees,  first  in  the  co.  CaA'an,  and  aftei'AA'ards 
in  the  co.  Monaghan  ; and  in  these  capacities  he 
acted  on  various  occasions  AA'ith  much  decision 
and  moral  firmness,  as  aa'gH  as  cvcr-rcady  kind- 
ness. He  married,  Dec.  29,  1840,  liis  cousin  Isa- 
bella, dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  Horace  ToAvnsend,  of 
Derry,  near  Ross-Carbery,  co.  Cork. 

June  5.  At  Madras,  Capt.  Frederick  Wolley, 
Mill  Bombay  Nat.  Inf.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Godfrey  'Wolley,  Rector  of  HaAvnby,  and 
Vicar  of  Hutton  Bushell,  Yorks. 

June  6.  At  Kohat,  in  the  Punjaub,  aged  33, 
Lieut.  William  Hay,  Bengal  Art.  only  siirviving 
son  of  the  late  Robert  Hay,  esq.  E, I. Co’s.  NaA-y. 
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Jam  12,  At  Madras,  aged  55,  John  Horsley, 
esq.  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Cuddalore. 

Jam  21.  At  Keyford,  Frome  Selwood,  aged  75, 
the  relict  of  James  Candy,  esq. 

At  York,  in  his  40th  year,  George  Danhy,  esq. 
of  the  firm  of  Hotham  and  Danhy,  hi'ewers.  He 
had  been  for  nearly  six  years  a member  of  the 
City  Council,  and  an  assiduous  advocate  of  all 
practical  and  salutary  improvements.  His  politics 
were  conservative.  His  funeral  Avas  the  largest 
witnessed  in  York  for  many  years  past,  being  at- 
tended by  a large  assemblage  of  public  and  private 
friends  in  twenty-four  carriages.  His  body  was 
carried  to  High  Calton. 

In  Georgetown,  Demerara,  aged  24,  Fitzroy- 
John,  fifth  son  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Stephen  Ar- 
thur Goodman. 

Julij  1.  At  Copenhagen,  John  M‘Caul,  esq. 

July  2.  Aged  32,  Mr.  John  Lean  Thornton,  late 
of  the  Norwich  circuit,  proprietor  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Rochester. 

July  3.  At  Cookstown,  Capt.  Lind.  He  re- 
ceived a grape  shot  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
weighing  ten  ounces,  Avhich  he  kept  as  a relic, 
hooped  in  silver.  Tlie  shot  entered  at  the  breast, 
and  was  cut  out  behind  the  shoulder  three  days 
after  the  battle.  He  Avas  reported  as  killed  in  tlie 
Gazette. 

At  Bath,  Elizabeth,  AvidoAV  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Joseph  Orman,  of  Shouldham. 

July  4.  In  Bryanston-sq.  aged  71,  Sophia-Caro- 
line,  Avidow  of  Benjamin  Harenc,  esq.  of  Foots 
Cray  Place,  Kent. 

At  Leicester,  aged  71,  Ann,  dan.  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Throsby,  author  of  the  History  of  Leicester, 
and  Excursions  in  Leicestershire. 

At  Ryde,  the  AvidoAV  of  EdAvard  Turner,  esq.  of 
Warrington. 

At  Montreal,  Colonel  Henry  William  Vavasour, 
commanding  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Canada.  He 
entered  the  Engineers  in  1804,  became  a first 
Lieutenant  in  1805,  a Captain  in  1809,  a Major  in 
1813,  a brevet  Lieut.-Colonel  in  1829,  and  in  1845 
a full  Colonel.  He  served  in  the  Peninsular  Avar, 
and  Avas  present  at  the  defence  of  Cadiz  in  1810-11. 

July  5.  At  Thatcham,  Berks,  John  Barfield,  esq. 

In  Portland-pl.  Alicia,  Avife  of  Chas.  Elliott,  esq. 

At  the  house  of  her  brother -in-laAv,  George 
Stockdale,  esq.  Notting -hill-terrace,  Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin  Ellis,  esq.  of  Liverpool. 

Aged  59,  in  Alpha-road,  Regen t’s-park.  Colonel 
Joseph  EdAvard  Greaves  Ehnsall,  of  Woodlands, 
near  Doncaster.  He  Avas  present  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  as  Capt.  in  the  IstDi’agoon  Guards,  and 
Avas  placed  on  half-pay  in  1821.  On  the  13th  of 
Sept.  1828,  he  entered  the  South-West  Yorkshire 
Yeomanry  Cavalry  as  Captain  of  the  Tickhill 
troop,  and  afterAvards  became  Captain  of  the  2nd 
Doncaster  troop  ; he  Avas  promoted  to  be  Major 
1841,  and  lie  Avas  made  Colonel  1846.  He  Avas 
put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  West 
Riding  in  1839. 

At  Trull,  near  Taunton,  aged  68,  retired  Com- 
mander Leigh  Spark  Jack  (1840),  R.N.  of  East- 
brook.  He  AAms  a Lieutenant  of  1806,  and  had 
seen  some  seiwice  during  theAA'ar,  having  been  for 
eighteen  years  on  full-pay. 

At  GreenAAdch,  aged  36,  Ann,  Avife  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Oak  Mitchell. 

Amelia,  dau.  of  the  late  William  Sims,  esq.  of 
Hubbards  Hall,  Essex. 

At  Bath,  aged  63,  Anne,  Avife  of  John  Stone, 
esq.  barrister-at-laAv,  of  Henbury,  near  Bristol. 

At  Clifton,  aged  47,  Robert  Straton,  esq.  of 
Willsbridge  House,  Glouc.  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county. 

July  6.  At  Watford,  aged  81,  Thomas  Bett,  esq. 
late  of  the  Inland  Revenue  department.  Old 
Broad-st. 

At  Brook  Green,  Middlesex,  aged  86,  George 
Bird,  esq._  an  eminent  builder,  and  nearly  the 
Avhole  of  his  life  a resident  of  Hammersmith.  From 
an  humble  origin  he  and  his  late  brother  and 
partner,  Mr.  William  Bh-d,  raised  themselves  by 
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their  industry  and  activity  to  be  amongst  the  most 
respected  and  influential  men  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. They  have  been  the  builders  of  several  pub- 
lic works,  amongst  Avhich  may  be  noticed  the  ad- 
jacent churches  of  Turnham  Green  and  Shepherd’s 
Bush.  Mr.  G.  Bird  has  left  seA'eral  sons,  all  set- 
tled in  respectable  stations  of  life. 

At  Kirkstyle,  near  Kilmarnock,  aged  83,  An- 
drew Deans,  esq.  lately  of  GlasgOAv. 

In  Lower  John-st.  Golden-sq.  aged  48,  William 
Hills,  esq.  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  for- 
merly of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  M.A. 

Aged  77,  Jas.  Hodder,  esq.  of  Allingdon,  Dorset. 

In  London,  AVilliam  Jenkins,  esq.  storekeeper 
in  Her  Majesty’s  dockyard,  Devonport. 

At  High  Seacombe,  Cheshire,  Anne,  widoAV  of 
James  Johnson,  esq.  late  of  Kendal,  and  last  sur- 
viving child  of  William  Yate,  esq.  of  Liverpool. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  54,  Mary-Cunningham,  Avife 
of  Lieut.  Robert  Lethbridge,  R.N. 

At  Exeter,  aged  65,  Mary-Davis,  AAdfe  of  Paul 
Measer,  esq.  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Cox  Mason,  Rector  of  Bermondsey. 

Elizabeth-Staples,  Avife  of  Geoi'ge  William  Oakes, 
esq.  of  Nottingham -place,  dau.  of  the  late  Robert 
Fisher,  esq.  of  Mitcham. 

At  Southam,  aged  70,  Elizabeth,  Avife  of  Robert 
Poole,  esq. 

At  the  St.  Louis  theatre,  America,  Mrs.  Shea, 
formerly  Miss  Kemble,  granddaughter  of  Stephen 
Kemble,  and  grandniece  of  IMrs.  Siddons.  During 
the  performance  of  Jack  Sheppard,  a large  flat 
iron,  suspeiAding  a lamp  from  the  ceiling,  slipped 
from  its  fastenings  and  fell  to  the  ground,  striking 
Mrs.  Shea  on  the  top  of  the  head,  AAdien  she  im- 
mediately fell  dead  upon  the  stage. 

Aged  25,  Kosciusko  Simmons,  esq.  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Nathaniel  Simmons,  esq.  of  Croydon. 

At  Teplitz,  in  Bohemia,  aged  49,  AYm.  Teevan, 
esq.  surgeon,  of  Bryanston-sq. 

At  the  Priory,  near  Monmouth,  the  residence  of 
R.  P.  Boyd,  esq.  aged  82,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wright, 
formerly  of  Acomb,  near  York. 

At  SoutliAvell,  Notts,  aged  87,  Esther,  AAudoAV  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Wylde,  D.D.  Rector  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, Nottingham,  and  Preb.  of  SoutliAvell. 

July  7.  At  Whickham,  Durham,  aged  76,  Mrs. 
Bruce,  last  siuwiA’ing  dau.  of  the  late  'Thomas 
Bates,  D.D.  Rector  of  AATialton. 

At  Oxford,  aged  62,  Alderman  Richard  Chilling- 
Avorth  Godfrey.  He  served  the  office  of  Mayor  a 
fcAv  years  since. 

Aged  50,  S.  S.  LoAve,  esq.  Stratford-on-Avon. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son,  Capt.  Mullen,  the 
Governor  of  the  GlasgoAv  prison,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Robert  Mullen,  K.H.  late  1st.  Royal  Regiment. 
He  had  seen  much  arduous  serAi.ee  during  his 
lengthened  career. 

July  8.  At  Ti’ent  Park,  of  spasm  of  the  heart, 
in  her  40th  year,  the  Lady  Agneta-Elizabeth,  wife 
of  R.  C.  L.  Bevan,  esq.  youngest  sister  to  the  pre- 
sent Earl  ofHardAAicke.  She  AA'as  married  in  1846. 

Aged  73,  George  BraniAvell,  esq.  of  Tynedale-pl. 
Islington,  late  of  Finch-lane,  London,  banker. 

At  Pierrepont,  near  Farnham,  Emma,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Isaac  Currie,  esq.  of  Bush-hill. 

At  Heckley,  aged  50,  leaving  a widOAV  and  one 
daughter,  EdAvard  FeiiAvicke,  esq.  son  of  the  late 
James  FenAvicke,  esq.  of  LongAvitton  Hall,  by  his 
Avife  Jane,  only  child  and  heir  of  John  Manners, 
esq.  of  Long  Framlington,  all  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland. 

In  Great  James-st.  Bedford-roAv,  aged  83,  Miss 
Sarah  Penny. 

At  Dickleburgh  Rectory,  Norfolk,  aged  87, 
Lydia,  relict  of  the  Very  Rev.  George  Stevenson, 
Dean  of  Kilfenora. 

July  9.  At  Ncav  Jersey,  U.S.  Capt.  Nenon  Arm- 
strong, formerly  of  the  30th  Regt.  late  Paymaster 
of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  son  of  Gen.  Arm- 
strong, of  Bath.  He  retired  on  half-pay  of  the 
81st  regt.  in  1840. 

At  Brompton,  aged  57,  Caroline,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham,  Minor  Canon  of 
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St.  Paul’s  (of  wliom  a memoii'  was  given  in  oui’ 
Magazine  for  Sept.  1845.)  Slie  was  the  third  clan, 
of  Capt.  Smart,  P.,,  Eng.  and  has  left  one  son,  the 
Rev.  R.  D.  Barham,  and  tv'O  daughters. 

At  Blackheath-hill,  Mary- Anne,  vdfe  of  George 
Blake,  esq.  formerly  of  Dover. 

At  Chertsey,  aged  88,  John  Blenkiu,  esq. 

At  Douglas,  Me  of  Man,  aged  84,  Mr.  James 
Cretney.  He  translated  Parnel’s  “ Hermit,”  and 
other  poetic  pieces,  into  the  vernacular  of  the 
island,  and  rvas  considered  one  of  the  best  Gaelic 
scholars  of  the  day. 

Aged  78,  George  Dobree,  esq.  of  Russell-place, 
Fitzroy-sq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  Robert 
French,  esq.  at  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Boniface, 
mother  of  Thomas  Boniface,  esq.  chief  steward  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Ernest  Alexander,  infant  son  of  the  Hon.  W.  E. 
Fitzmaurice,  and  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney. 

At  Mutley,  Devonport,  Eliza,  wife  of  G.  B. 
Hoffmeister,  esq.  comm.  H.M.  steamer  Cyclops. 

At  York-gate,  Regent’s-park,  Lucy  Henry  King- 
ston, esq.  second  son  of  the  late  John  Kingston, 
esq.  M.P.  for  Lymington,  and  nephew  of  the  late 
L.  Knightley,  esq.  and  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  John 
Knightley,  Bart,  of  Fawsley,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  aged  G8,  Octavius 
Leefe,  esq. 

At  EccleshalljTideswell,  aged  65,  William  New- 
ton, esq. 

At  Lancaster,  aged  38,  Robert  Ripley,  esq.  M.D, 
of  Whitby. 

At  Southampton,  Col.  Wm.  Roberts,  late  R.Art. 
He  entered  the  service  in  Dec.  1795 ; became 
Lieut.  1797  ; Captain,  1803  ; Major,  1814  ; Lieut. - 
Colonel,  1827;  and  Colonel,  1841.  He  served  in 
the  Peninsula  from  May,  1810,  to  Oct.  1812,  and 
again  from  May,  1813,  to  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1814,  including  the  defence  of  Cadiz,  battle  of 
Barossa,  and  capture  of  Se\ille.  He  received  the 
gold  medal  for  Barossa,  having  commanded  a field 
battery. 

At  Cromer,  Charles  Whaley  Spurgeon,  esq.  of 
IHng’s  Lynn,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  C. 
Spurgeon  of  Harpley. 

Maria-Louisa,  dau.  of  John  Jolliffe  Tufnell,  esq. 
of  Langleys,  Essex. 

In  Upper  Woburn-pl.  aged  80,  Joseph  Vernon, 
esq.  formerly  Receiver  of  the  Fees  at  the  Treasury. 

At  Chelsfield,  Kent,  aged  74,Thos.  Waring,  esq. 

Juhj  10.  At  Chertsey,  aged  88,  John  Blenkin, 
esq. 

In  Bryanston-sq.  Marianne,  relict  of  John  Henry 
Burges,  esq.  of  Parkanaur,  Tyi’one,  and  sister  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Johnstone,  Bart,  of  Gilford, 
Downshire. 

At  Fi’eshwater,  I.W'.  aged  32,  Thomas  Mayer 
Carvick,  esq.  of  Wyke,  Yoi’ks.  and  Moat-mount, 
Middlesex. 

At  Godstone,  aged  72,  Charles  Newbery,  esq. 

At  Bristol,  aged  78,  Sophia,  widow  of  John  Rey- 
nolds, esq.  of  Blackheath. 

In  Upper  Seymour-st.  Mrs.  Frederick  Ricketts. 

At  Whitby,  aged  54,  John  Ripley,  esq.  surgeon. 

At  Charlton-villa,  near  Sudbiiry,  Middlesex,  on 
his  82nd  birthday,  Samuel  Tull,  esq.  of  Fen- 
church-st. 

Aged  93,  Constantia-Maria-Burgoyne  Wren, 
eldest  and  last  surviving  great-granddau,  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

July  11.  Wliile  on  a visit  at  the  house  of  her 
son-in-law  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson,  Highbury-pl.  aged 
80,  Mary-Peard,  Avlfe  of  Thomas  Bulley,  esq.  of 
Liverpool. 

At  Croydon,  aged  70,  Theodore  H.  A.  Fielding, 
esq.  late  Prof,  of  Civil  Drawing  at  Addiscombe. 

Aged  29,  Emma,  vdfeof  Charles  Gardiner  Guth- 
rie, esq.  of  Pall-mall,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Wm.  Sams,  esq.  of  St.  James’s-st.  and  East  Sheen, 

At  Warminster,  Miss  Arundel  Harding. 

At  Glasgow,  Charles  Hugh  James,  esq.  sixrgeon, 
late  39th  Regt. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother  Henry  Kennedy, 


esq.  of  Bangor,  Frances,  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Kennedy,  of  Eltham,  formerly  of  Hammersmith. 

At  Freshford,  Som.  aged  60,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Capt.  Ejn-e  Coote  Lord,  late  of  E.I.C.S. 

At  Canterbui'y,  aged  21,  Gustavus  Matthew  Ed- 
ward, eldest  son  of  Edward  MacMahon,  esq.  for- 
merly of  Cadogan-pl. 

Aged  79,  Sarah,  vvdfe  of  William  Reed,  esq.  of 
Bedfont. 

Aged  54,  Mr.  John  Seeley,  of  Fore-st.  one  of  the 
Common  Councilmen  of  Cripplegate  Ward. 

At  Bampton,  Devon,  Elizabeth,  vife  of  Capt, 
Francis  Edward  Se>unour,  R.N.  She  was  the 
second  dau.  of  Charles  Cooke,  esq.  of  Bath,  Avas 
married  in  1815,  and  leaves  issue  one  son,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Payne  Seymour,  and  Uvo  daughters. 

At  Nunthoi-pe  Hall,  Cleveland,  Mary- Ann,  se- 
cond dau.  of  Wm.  Simpson,  esq. 

At  Bridgnorth,  Susan,  wdfe  of  Wm.  Skelding, 
esq.  surgeon,  E.I.Co’s.  service,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Jas.  Wakeman,  esq.  of  W^orcester. 

Aged  21,  Barlow,  youngest  son  of  BarloAV  Slade, 
of  Frome,  Somerset,  surgeon. 

At  Stranraer,  aged  74,  Mai’garet,  relict  of  John 
Torrance,  esq. 

July  12.  In  London,  aged  37,  Caroline,  second 
daughter  of  Lieut.-General  Carey. 

At  Warmley  House,  Glouc.  aged  71,  George 
Madgwick  Da\ddson,  esq. 

Aged  39,  Daniel  Bedford  Moore,  esq.  B.A.  late 
of  Cains  college,  Cambridge. 

At  Gosport,  aged  55,  Mary-Anne,  relict  of 
Charles  King  Oakley,  esq. 

At  Maidstone,  Mary,  Avife  of  Captain  Gardine 
Shaw,  late  of  14th  Drag. 

In  Kentish-town,  aged  33,  Eliza,  Avife  of  Thomas 
Spalding,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  89,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Story,  dau. 
of  the  late  Caleb  Lomax,  esq.  of  ChildAAUCkbury, 
Herts,  and  AAddoAV  of  Col.  John  Stoiy. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  61,  Samuel  Ferrand  Wad- 
dington,  esq. 

In  Milton-st.  Dorset-sq.  Julia,  widow  of  George 
Warren,  esq.  of  Upper  Montagu-st. 

July  13.  At  Andover,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
AttAvood. 

At  Northholt,  near  Uxbridge,  William  Cotterell 
W^arAAdck  Bingiey,  eldest  son  of  the  late  WTlliam 
Cotterell  Bingiey,  of  Brompton,  solicitor. 

At  Northbrook  House,  near  Farnham,  Dorothy, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  R.  Bustard,  esq. 

At  Darlington,  aged  19,  Richard,  second  son  of 
the  late  Richard  Cundell,  esq.  of  London. 

Aged  75,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Curtois,  of  Paddington, 
AvidoAv  of  James  Curtois,  esq.  of  Maida-hill. 

At  her  brother’s,  Guildford-st.  Russell-sq.  aged 
54,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hodson. 

At  Oakham,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Rev.  W.  W. 
Layng,  Vicar  of  HarroAvden,  co.  Nthpton. 

Sophia,  dau.  of  Daniel  List,  esq,  of  Ryde. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Luddin^on,  aged  70,  Alice, 
Avife  of  James  Lister,  esq,  of  Ousefleet  Grange, 
Yorks,  and  Hirst  Priory,  Line. 

At  Capecure,  near  Boulogne,  aged  80,  John 
Stokes,  esq. 

At  Dover,  aged  65,  Col.  Robert  Thomson,  Royal 
Engineers.  He  entered  the  service  in  Nov.  1804 ; 
Lieutenant,  1805;  Captain,  1810;  Lieut.-Colonel, 
1829  ; and  Colonel,’  1846. 

Aged  34,  Capt.  Frederick  Woodgate. 

July  14.  In  Portland-pl.  aged  50,  John  Bar- 
nard, esq.  of  Ham-common,  Surrey,  and  of  Corn- 
hill,  banker.  He  died  in  consequence  of  a cold 
caught  on  the  night  the  Queen  visited  Guildhall. 

At  Brighton,  aged  51,  Bradley  Beaumont,  esq. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  75,  Miss  Harriet  Bed- 
ford, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Bedford,  esq.  of 
Fairlawn  House,  Acton,  and  of  Reigate. 

At  Southall,  Middlesex,  Commander  Cumber- 
land Reid  Hadaway  (1846).  He  entered  the  naAy 
in  1810,  passed  his  examination  in  1816,  and  was 
promoted  in  1828.  His  last  service  was  as  First 
Lieut,  of  the  Albion  90,  from  Avhich  ship  he  was 
promoted  in  1846, 
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At  the  Woodlands,  Stock,  Essex,  aged  70,  Ca- 
roline, widow  of  James  Wm.  Prior  Johnson,  esq. 

In  Great  George-st.  Westminster,  aged  72, 
Henrietta,  relict  of  John  Gervaise  Maude,  esq. 

At  Northfield,  aged  51,  John  Meredit^  esq.  a 
magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Wore,  and  Stafford. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  51,  the  nife  of  Capt.  Pearce, 
R.N.  formerly  Mrs,  Arliss. 

At  Hereford,  aged  27,  Charles  James  Powell, 
formerly  of  the  49th  Regt.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Richard  Jones  PoAvell,  esq.  of  Hinton-court,  Re- 
corder of  Hereford. 

Julxj  15.  At  Hampstead,  aged  58,  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Gibson,  dau.  of  the  late  William  Gibson,  esq. 
of  Pentonville. 

In  Bermixda,  aged  40,  ]\Ir.  Henry  Godwin,  ma- 
nager of  the  estate  of  Sir  Wm.  Codrington,  Bart, 
and  late  of  the  Lydes  farm,  Chipping  Sodbury, 
Glouc. 

Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Hugh  Golde- 
cutt,  esq.  of  Clarges-st. 

At  Chessington  Hall,  near  Kingston,  Surrey, 
aged  75,  William  Greene,  esq.  late  collector  of 
Customs  at  Leith. 

At  Brentford,  aged  74,  William  Ralfs,  esq.  44 
years  surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Mihtia. 

At  Knightshays,  near  Tiverton,  aged  57,  Ben- 
jamin Bowden  Walrond,  esq. 

At  Liverpool,  Catharine-Harriet,  wife  of  W.  W. 
Willink,  esq. 

July  16.  At  Cincinnati,  America,  ]\Ir.  Daven- 
port, recently  lessee  of  the  theatres  upon  the  Cam- 
bridge circuit,  and  father  of  Miss  Davenport, 
actress,  who  has  achieved  many  triinnpbs  in  her 
profession  in  America. 

At  Wisbech,  in  her  83rd  year,  Marj%  widow  of 
George  England,  esq.  of  Flitcham  Abbey,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Buck,  esq.  of 
Morston,  Norfolk. 

At  Bridgetown,  Totnes,  aged  61,  Lieut.  Edward 
Luscombe  (1810).  He  entered  the  navy  in  1804, 
and  served  afloat  thirteen  years.  He  was  in  Lord 
Gambier’s  flag-ship  at  Copenhagen,  and  was  in  the 
Implacable  74,  in  the  successful  action  with  the 
Russian  74-gun  ship  Lehvood.  He  saw  much 
boat-service  in  the  Baltic,  was  promoted  in  Dec. 
1810,  and,  as  a Lieutenant,  served  subsequently 
in  the  Cadmus  10,  Leopard  50,  Horatio  88,  Namur 
74,  Granicus  36,  Topaze  38,  and  Minden  74. 

In  Weymouth-st.  aged  81,  Charlotte,  wife  of 
W.  A.  Weguelin,  esq. 

July  17.  At  Albury,  Surrey,  aged  16,  the  Hon. 
Edward  Addington,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Vis- 
count Sidmoutli. 

At  Elgin,  Robina,  wife  of  Lambert  Brickenden, 
esq.  late  Capt.  71st  Highland  Light  Inf. 

At  Camden-road  Villas,  aged  58,  Elizabeth-Mo- 
nimia,  vife  of  Robert  Burford,  esq.  proprietor  of 
the  Panorama  Royal,  Leicester-sq. 

At  Eythorne,  Kent,  Esther,  wte  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Copley,  of  Blakeney,  Glouc.  She  was  the  author 
of  “ Cottage  Comforts,”  “ History  of  Slavery,”  &c. 

At  Limehouse,  aged  69  .Christopher  Dowson,  esq. 

.Aged  21,  George-Septiinus,  youngest  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Eckley,  of  Credenhill  Court,  co.  Here- 
ford. 

At  Loddon,  Norf.  aged  85,  Margaret,  vndow  of 
T.  Holmes,  esq.  of  Martham. 

In  William-st.  Lowndes-sq.  aged  27,  Mary- 
Clementina-Marion,  wife  of  Capt.  Sir  Frederick 
Nicolson,  Bart.  R.N.  She  was  the  only  dau.  of 
James  Loch,  esq.  M.P.  and  was  married  in  1847. 

In  Prince’s-st.  Stainford-st.  aged  57,  Edward 
Pape, esq.  surgeon. 

Aged  57,  Mr.  Charles  Allen  Pettitt,  late  of  Ches- 
ter-terr.  Regent’s-park,  and  Old  Steine,  Brighton. 

At  Ti’osy-park,  Denbigh,  aged  58,  Aneiunn 
Owen,  esq.  one  of  the  assistant  titlie  commissioners 
for  England  and  Wales,  and  a commissioner  for 
the  inclosure  of  commonable  lands  ; only  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Owen  Pughe. 

Aged  70,  Edmund  Walker,  esq.  of  the  Exche- 
quer-office, Lincoln’s-inn,  and  Clifton  Villas,  Pad- 
dington. 


July  18.  At  Lee-grove,  Blackheath,  aged  69, 
Thomas  Ashton,  esq. 

In  Regent’s-park,  Miss  Caroline  Bazalgette. 

In  Upper  Bedford-place,  aged  84,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Mackworth,  relict  of  Sir  Digby  Mack  worth, 
Bart.  She  was  Philippa,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  James 
Affleck,  Vicar  of  Finedon,  co.  N’thptn.  and  sister 
to  the  late  Sir  James  and  Sir  Robert  Affleck,  Barts. 
She  became  the  second  Avife  of  Sm  Digby  Mack- 
Avorth,  the  third  Bart,  in  1821,  and  was  left  his 
AA’idoAV  in  1838. 

At  Papillon  Hall,  Leic.  aged  26,  Thomas,  only 
son  of  Thomas  Marriott,  esq.  of  Lamcote  house, 
near  Nottingham. 

At  Southampton,  Emma,  younger  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Ward,  M.A.  of  Thetford. 

July  19.  Harriet,  Avife  of  EdAA^ard  Nelson  Alex- 
ander, esq.  of  Heath-field,  Halifax. 

At  Pentre,  Pemb.  Ehzabeth-Maria,  wife  of  D.  A. 
Saunders  Davies,  esq.  M.P.  for  Carmarthenshu'e. 
She  was  the  only  dau.  of  Col.  OAA'en  Phillipps,  of 
Wilhamston,  co.  Pemb.  AA^as  married  in  1836,  and 
had  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughter.s'. 

At  Halifax,  the  AAddoAv  of  H.  S.  Graves,  esq. 

At  CamberAA-ell,  aged  33,  Henry  Lancaster,  jun. 
esq.  of  H.  M.  Ordnance-offlee. 

At  Minehead,  aged  11,  Alexander- John-FoAA'nes, 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  F.  Luttrell,  Vicar  of 
that  place. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  William  K. 
Gi'eenhill,  esq.  Canonbury-park,  aged  70,  Ehza- 
beth-Anne,  relict  of  James  Adair  M'Dougall, 
surgeon  to  her  late  Dlajesty  Queen  Caroline. 

At  Dublin,  aged  86,  the  AA'idOAV  of  Capt.  J. 
O’Beirne,  brother  to  Lucius-Thomas  lord  Bishop 
of  Meath.  She  AA'as  the  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Joseph 
Peacocke,  Bart,  by  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thomas 
Cuffe,  esq.  of  Grange,  co.  Kilkenny,  and  Avas  mar  - 
ried in  1800. 

On  his  passage  home  from  Halifax,  aged  22,  .John 
CadAvalader  Pugh,  Lieut.  Royal  Regt.  youngest 
son  of  DaAdd  Pugh,  M.P.  of  Llanerchydol,  Montg. 

Aged  74,  George  Scott,  esq.  of  Ladbroke-terr. 
Notting-hill. 

At  Brighton,  aged  72,  John  Standen,  esq. 

Judith,  AA'idOAV  of  Richard  Williams,  esq.  of 
Wolvercott,  near  Oxford. 

In  Park-st.  Grosvenor-sq.  Diary,  Avife  of  Bar- 
tholomeAV  Wroughton,  esq.  of  Woolley  Park, 
Berks,  and  second  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Thos.  St.  Quintin,  esq.  of  Scampston  Hall,  Yorksh. 

July  20.  At  Ryecroft,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  aged 
46,  James  Smith  Buckley,  esq. 

Elizabeth,  AA'ife  of  Charles  Fielder,  esq.  of  Spars- 
holt,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Barnes, 
esq.  of  Winchester. 

At  the  Vicarage,  St.  Woollos,  NeAAqAort,  Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  EeA\  Edward  Flawkins. 

At  the  residence  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  R.  Robins, 
in  Leicester,  aged  75,  the  Rev.  John  Jerard,  of 
Coventry.  In  early  life  he  accompanied  Lord 
Macartney’s  embassy  to  China ; and  soon  after, 
devoting  himself  to  Missionary  Avork  in  connexion 
Avith  the  LondoAi  Missionary  Society,  embarked 
on  board  the  “ Duff,”  in  1798,  and,  AAuth  other 
missionaries  and  their  wives,  aa'us  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  off  Rio  Janeiro.  Upon  Mr.  Jerard’s 
return  to  England,  he  entered  Hoxton  college,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  at  home,  and 
subsequently  seconded  the  Rev.  George  Burder, 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Orchard  Chapel, 
Coventry,  AAdiich  he  held  forty-seA’'en  years. 

Aged  87,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  John  Kemp,  esq. 
of  Poole. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,aged  29,  Emily,  only  child 
of  Francis  Stanhope  Sinclair,  esq.  formerly  of 
DIanchester-sq.  and  DlaAdield  Park,  Surrey. 

At  Margate,  aged  92,  Robert  Wells,  esq.  formerly 
of  North  Doaa'u. 

July2\.  At  Bedgebirry  Park,  Kent,  the  Right 
Hon.  Louisa  Viscountess  Beresford.  She  Avas  the 
youngest  dau.  of  the  DIost  Rev.  William  Beres- 
ford, Lord  iV-chbishop  of  Tuam,  and  first  Lord 
Decies,  by  Elizabeth,  2nd  dau.  of  John  Fitz-Gib- 
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bon,  esq.  and  sister  to  the  first  Earl  of  Clare.  She 
was  first  married  in  1806  to  Thomas  Hope,  esq.  of 
Depedene,  Surrey,  the  author  of  Anastasias  ; and 
had  issue  three  sons,  the  present  Henry  Thomas 
Hope,  esq.  M.P.  for  Gloucester ; Capt.  Adrian 
John  Hope,  late  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  who 
married  Matilda  Countess  Rapp  ; and  Alexander 
James  Beresford  Hope,  esq.  M.R.  who  married 
Lady  Mildred  Cecil,  daughter  of  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury.  Mr.  Hope  died  on  the  3rd  Feb.  1831, 
and  his  widow  was  remarried  in  1832  to  her  cousin 
William-Carr  Viscount  Beresford,  G.C.B.  Duke  of 
Elvas  in  Portugal,  who  survives  her.  Her  body 
was  deposited  in  the  family  vault,  in  Kihidown 
Church,  a short  distance  from  Bedgebiiry  Park, 
which  was  built  at  lier  expense.  The  coffin  bore 
the  followng  inscription  : — “ Louisa  Viscountess 
Beresford,  who  departed  this  life  in  the  true  faith 
of  Christ,  July  12,  a.d.  1851,  aged  68  years.” 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet,  aged  82,  Sarah, 
relict  of  Henry  Holder  Blackburn,  esq. 

Aged  78.  Benjamin  Brame,  attorney-at-law,  for 
many  years  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  justices  of  the 
peace  for  Ipswich,  and  the  senior  Portman  of  the 
borough.  He  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Ipswich  after 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform 
Act,  and  was  a man  of  unbending  firmness  and 
uncompromising  integritJ^  He  has  bequeathed 
to  the  town,  for  charitable  purposes,  the  largest 
amount  that  has  ever  been  so  devoted  to  it.  By  a 
deed  of  trust  made  in  1846  he  has  vested  the  sum 
of  60,000Z.  Consols,  in  Jeremiah  Head,  J.  B.  Alex- 
ander, and  S.  B.  Jackaman,  esqrs.,  in  trust,  to  pay 
13Z.  a-year  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  St. 
Peter’s,  to  be  distributed  in  bread  amongst  the  de- 
serving poor  every  Sunday,  and  a like  sum  of  1 3A 
to  be  distributed  in  coals  in  the  same  parish  on 
the  day  after  Christmas ; the  surplus  to  be  paid 
by  the  trustees  and  the  incumbent  of  St.  Mary 
Key,  mth  four  of  the  trustees  of  Torley’s  Charity, 
to  be  chosen  by  his  trustees  and  T.  B.  Ross,  esq. 
in  sums  of  7s.  a week,  to  poor  belonging  to  the 
several  parishes  of  Ipswich  not  being  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief.  He  has  also  bequeathed  501.  to  the 
Suffolk  General  Hospital ; 307.  to  the  Poor  Clergy 
Society ; 19  guineas  each  to  the  Red  Sleeve  School 
and  the  Friendly  Society;  and  107.  each  to  the 
Lancasterian  School,  Ljdng-in  Charity,  and  Suf- 
folk Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

At  Kentish -town,  Harriet,  widow  of  Sir  Charles 
Wentworth  Burdett,  Bart,  and  dan.  of  the  late 
William  Hugh  Burgess,  esq.  Her  husband  died 
on  the  25th  Aug.  1850. 

Aged  19,  Henry  Hawarden  Gillibrand  Faza- 
kerley,  esq.  of  Gillibrand  Hall,  and  Fazakerley 
House,  Lancashire  ; also,  aged  18,  Tempest-Wil- 
loughby-Skrimshire,  youngest  son  of  Rear-Adm. 
Sir  Andrew  P.  Green,  of  James-st.  St.  James’s- 
park.  They  Avere  inspecting  a coal-mine  at 
Chorley,  Lancashire,  in  Avhich  Avas  a good  deal  of 
foul  air,  in  company  Avith  the  undcrlooker  of  the 
Avorks  Mr.  Billinge,  and  a sinker,  named  William 
Taylor,  taking  Avith  them  a blazing  tar-rope  to 
give  light.  Shortly  after  their  descent,  a boy  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  observed  a rush  of  air  up  the 
shaft,  as  if  an  explosion  had  taken  place.  The  son 
of  Mr.  Billinge  and  others  Avent  doAvn  in  search  of 
the  parties,  but  the  air  Avas  so  foul  that  it  Avas 
some  hours  before  they  could  A-enture  to  the  bot- 
tom, Avhen  the  result  Avas  that  the  Avholc  of  the 
party,  four  in  number,  had  perished.  Mr.  Faza- 
kerley had  succeeded  his  father  in  his  estates  only 
four  Aveeks  before  (see  our  last  Number,  p.  221). 

At  Frogmorc  Lodge,  Herts,  aged  93,  AVilliam 
Hudson,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  aged  41,  Thomas  Fletcher  Robinson, 
esq.  late  of  Endsleigh-st.  and  TokenhoAise-yard. 

Aged  64,  Avife  of  Mr.  RoAve,  auctioneer,  Cole- 
man-st. , in  consequence  of  being  throAvn  from  a 
pony  phaeton  in  the  New  Road. 

Jane-Percy,  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Kemble 
Whatley,  esq.  of  Iloltye,  Hartfield,  Sussex, 

July  22.  At  Portland-terr.  St.  John’s  Wood, 
Katherine-Elizabeth,  AvidoAV  ofRichard  Baily,  esq. 


At  Kensington,  aged  23,  G.  J.  Bentley,  esq.  of 
the  Admiralty,  Somerset  House. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Poulton-cum-Sea- 
combe,  Cheshire,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Daniel 
Buchanan,  esq.  late  of  Liverpool. 

At  LiA^erpool,  aged  29,  Susannah-Gertrude,  Avife 
of  Mark  Wilks  Collet,  esq.  and  youngest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  James  Eju’e. 

At  Manchester,  Mr,  Thomas  Edmondson,  in- 
ventor and  patentee  of  the  railway  ticket,  com- 
bining the  system  of  printing  and  subsequently 
numbering  every  ticket.  He  Avas  originally  a 
cabinet-maker  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
GilloAV  of  Lancaster,  but  in  1839  he  filled  the  situ- 
ation of  station-clerk  at  Milford,  near  Carlisle,  at 
607.  per  annum.  He  there  contrived  a simple  but 
efficient  system  of  checking  the  traffic,  Avhich  he 
had  voluntai'ily  adopted  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
butAvhich,  under  the  old  system , Avould  have  re- 
quired 3,000  different  pass-books  at  each  station, 
and  a corresponding  staff  of  clerks.  His  system 
AA'as  adopted  by  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
Company,  in  whose  service  he  rose  until  he  became 
the  chief  of  the  audit  department.  The  printed 
ticket,  and  Ids  system  of  check  and  counter-check, 
A\  ere  gradually  adopted  by  every  railway  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Aged  69,  Commander  John  Fislier  (1814),  late 
principal  harbour  master  of  the  port  of  London. 

At  IICAvorth,  near  York,  aged  76,  Lieut.  John 
Grindred,  R.N.  (1815). 

At  Winchmore-hill,  Middlesex,  aged  87,  Sarah, 
relict  of  William  Johnston,  esq.  late  of  MusAvell- 
hill-grove. 

At  UpAvay,  aged  69,  Elizabeth-ilasterman,  widow 
of  Henry  Sherren,  esq. 

At  Compton  Castle,  Somersetshire,  aged  7, 
Elizabeth-(Jeraldine,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Eveleigh 
Wyndham. 

.July  23.  Of  brain  fcA'cr,  aged  12,  the  only  son 
of  Henry  Grattan,  esq.  M.P. 

At  Enfield,  aged  52,  the  Right  Hon.  Mary 
Countess  of  Lisburn.  She  Avas  the  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  Bart,  by  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Vaughan,  dau.  of  Wilmot  1st  Earl  of  Lis- 
biu'n.  She  Avas  married  to  her  cousin  the  present 
Earl  in  1835,  and  has  left  issue  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

At  Lamphey-court,  Pemb.  aged  73,  Charles 
Mathias,  esq. 

At  SandAvich,  aged  49,  Isaac  Witherden,  esq. 

July  24.  In  Rye-lane,  Peckham,  aged  79,  John 
Brompton  Cuming,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Crygie,  Cardiganshire,  aged 
74,  David  DaAues,  esq. 

In  Belgrave-sq.  aged  70,  Geo.  Ilaldimand,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  Elizabeth  - Catherine,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Langton,  esq.  of  Sutton, 
Surrey,  and  formerly  of  Cippenham,  Bucks. 

At  LodAA^ay  House,  St.  George’s,  Bristol,  aged 
52,  Nicholas  .Jersey  Lovell,  M.D. 

Aged  67,  John  Munton,  esq.  of  the  firm  of 
Munton,  Draper  and  Munton,  solicitors,  Banbm-y. 

Aged  81,  Benj.  Parham,  esq.  of  Ashburton, 
Devon,  father  of  the  judge  of  the  coxinty  courts  of 
Worcestershire. 

Suddenly,  at  Liverpool,  aged  26,  Frederick 
Thomas  Puleston,  late  of  H.M.  6th  Foot,  youngest 
son  of  Sir  R.  Puleston,  Bart,  of  Emral,  Flint- 
shire. 

At  SxmderlaiulAvick,  Ursula,  relict  of  Horner 
Reynard,  esq. 

At  Hudscott,  Chittlehampton,  aged  93,  Miss 
Lucilla  Rolle,  sister  of  the  late  Lord  Rolle. 

At  Peachficld,  Great  Mah^ern,  aged  78,  Phillis- 
BoAvn,  relict  of  Sir  EdAvard  Thomason,  late  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  since  of  WarAvick. 

July  25.  At  Epping,  Capt.  Hemy  Francis  Barker, 
late  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers.  He  retired  in  1835. 

In  Hyde  Park-place,  aged  15  Aveeks,  Thomas 
Alexander  Cochrane,  infant  son  of  Lord  Cochrane. 

In  Burton-st.  after  56  years’  seiwice  in  the  Ge- 
neral Post  Office,  aged  71,  William  Milliken,  esq. 

At  Old  Qvxebec-st.  Eliza,  Avife  of  Thomas  Small- 
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wood  Richards,  esq.  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Vincent,  esq. 

At  Bristol,  in  his  83d  year,  William  Terrell,  esq. 
He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  where 
he  carried  on  a successful  business  as  a button- 
factor.  He  served  several  parochial  offices,  and 
by  his  cordial  manners  and  blameless  life  obtained 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  neif^hbours. 

At  Tannah,  William  Eastfield  Wilkinson,  esq. 
2lst  Bombay  N.I.,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  M.  Wilkin- 
son, Rector  of  Redgrave  and  Nowton,  Siiffolk. 

July  26.  At  Bilboa  Park,  Aberdeenshire,  aged 
82,  Margaret  Auldjo,  the  last  surviving  dau.  of 
John  Auldjo,  esq.  of  Portlethen,  IHncardineshire, 
and  of  Aberdeen. 

At  Okehampton,  aged  51,  Antliony  William 
Johnson  Deane,  esq.  of  Webbery  House. 

At  Cheltenham,  Sophia,  widow  of  Joseph  Har- 
ris, esq.  of  Liverpool. 

In  Gloucester-terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  aged  92, 
Isabella- Anne,  doAvager  Viscountess  Hawarden. 
She  was  the  only  dau.  of  Thos.  Monck,  esq.  and 
sister  to  Charles-Stanley  1st  Viscount  Monck. 
She  became  the  third  Avife  of  ConiAvallis  first 
Viscount  HaAvarden  more  than  seventy-four  years 
ago,  on  the  3d  June  1777,  and  Avas  left  his  AvidoAv 
in  1803,  haAung  had  issue  the  present  Viscount 
(who  succeeded  his  half-brother  in  1807,)  and 
thirteen  other  children,  of  Avhom  tAvo  are  the 
Viscountess  Lifford  and  Lady  Dunalley.  Her 
husband  Avas  born  in  1729,  and  his  youngest  son, 
the  Hon.  Francis  Maude,  noAv  Commander  R.N. 
in  1798. 

At  WandsAvortli,  Mary-Annabella,  youngest 
child  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones. 

Aged  80,  Win.  Jones,  esq.  of  Rockhampton- 
lodge.  Clone. 

At  Penrith,  Lieut.-Col.  George  Francis  Macleod, 
C.B.  late  Royal  Engineers.  He  entered  the  ser- 
Auce  in  1801,  became  Captain  1806,  Major  1812, 
and  Lieut.-Colonel  1817.  He  served  the  cam- 
paign in  Calabria  under  Sir  John  Stuart,  and  Avas 
present  at  the  battle  of  Maida ; aftei’Avards  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz.  He  received  the  silver  Avar  medal 
Aidth  three  clasps. 

At  Richmond,  aged  72,  John  Gilbert  Mejonott, 
esq.  of  Christ  Church,  Surrey. 

At  ElniAvood,  near  GlasgOAV,  aged  57,  Duncan 
Morrison,  esq.  sen. 

At  Brookside,  CraAvley,  Sussex,  aged  63,  Mary, 
relict  of  James  Ormond  Norman,  esq.  of  Blooms- 
bury-sq. 

In  St.  George’s-road,  Notting-hill,  aged  76, 
Emiha,  AvidOAv  of  Richard  Shiel,  esq.  of  Cadiz. 

At  Widey,  near  Plymouth,  aged  76,  Mary,  relict 
of  Francis  Toms,  esq. 

July  21.  At  Gomersal,  near  Leeds,  Elizabeth- 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Wormald,  esq. 
banker,  of  London. 

At  Melton  MoAidoray,  aged  72,  Thomas  Clarke, 
esq. 

At  Grove  House,  St.  David’s,  Sophia- Anna,  Avife 
of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Davies. 

In  Scotland,  Lieut.-Colonel  James  Oliphant 
Clunie,  C.B.  44th  Regt.  He  entered  as  Ensign  in 
the  Royals  in  1813,  became  Lieut.  1814,  Captain 
1826,  Major  in  1838,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  1843.  He 
served  Avitli  the  Royals  in  the  second  American 
war,  and  Avas  present  at  the  siege  and  attack  of 
Foi't  Erie  in  1814.  AfterAAnrds  he  served  in  India 
Avith  the  3rd  Buffs,  Avhich  he  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  Punniar  in  Dec.  1843.  For  his  seiwices 
on  this  occasion  he  received  the  medal,  and  Avas, 
in  1844,  nominated  a Companion  of  the  Bath. 

In  London,  aged  81,  Sir  Page  Keble  Dick,  of 
Port  Hall,  near  Brighton,  Sussex,  ninth  Baronet  of 
Braid,  Scotland.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  title  by 
his  son,  Charles  Dick,  esq. 

Aged  58,  Mary-Ann,  wife  of  Montague  Gosset, 
esq.  of  Broad-st.  Buildings. 

At  Edinburgh,  Harriet,  Avife  of  Chas.  Hutch- 
ins, esq. 

At  Wadsley  Grove,  near  Sheffield,  aged  33, 


George  MattheAAunan  Jervis,  esq.  of  the  firm  of 
Vickers  and  Jervis,  solicitors,  Sheffield. 

At  the  Rectory,  Kentisbeare,  Devon,  aged  49, 
Frances-Anne,  Avife  of  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Roberts, 
formerly  of  Christchurch,  Monm. 

At  Hartland,  Devon,  aged  66,  Elizabeth,  Avife  of 
Chas.  Henry  RoAve,  esq.  and  AvidoAv  of  John  Gals- 
Avorthy,  esq. 

July  28.  At  Naples,  aged  37,  Robert,  eldest 
surAUAing  son  of  the  late  Charles  Bage,  esq.  of 
ShreAVsbury. 

Aged  83,  Joseph  Clarke,  esq.  of  Hull,  brother  to 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Clarke,  of  Burstwick.  The  de- 
ceased Avas  the  managing  trustee  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Hull,  for  nearly  40  years. 

In  BartholomeAV-close,  aged  62,  Geo.  Crofton,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-laAv,  Little- 
hampton,  aged  30,  EdAvard  Ellis,  esq. 

At  Staines,  Elizabeth-Ann,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Lieut.  John  Franklyn,  of  Margate. 

In  Albany-st.  Regent’s-park,  aged  48,  Benjamin 
Phelps  Gibbon,  esq.  son  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Gibbon, 
Vicar  of  Penally,  Pemb. 

At  the  vicarage,  Walton-on-Thames,  aged  52, 
Anna-Maria-Ellen,  AAudoAv  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hatch,  AAdiom  she  survived  but  one  month. 

At  llalesAvorth,  Suffolk,  Mary,  Avife  of  EdAAdn 
IlaAvard,  M.D.  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  B.  Philpot, 
Great  Cressingham  rectory,  Norfolk. 

At  Fermoy,  Jane,  relict  of  DaA’id  Reid,  esq.  of 
Mill  Bank,  co.  Cork. 

At  Poplar,  aged  39,  Thomas  Rofe,  esq.  of  the 
island  of  St.  Helena. 

July  29.  At  Putney,  aged  53,  Charles  Brunskill, 
esq. 

In  Welbeck-st.  aged  78,  George  Butcher,  esq. 
brother  of  the  late  Thomas  Butcher,  esq.  of  North- 
ampton. 

Aged  72,  Jas.  Coles,  esq.  of  Old  Park,  Clapham. 

At  Taunton,  aged  84,  Mary,  Avife  of  James  Du- 
sautoy,  esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hinton , 
Rector  of  ChaAvton,  Hants. 

In  Cadogan-pl,  aged  48,  Capt.  William  Ellis, 
late  of  the  Bengal  army,  second  son  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Ellis,  25th  Light  Dragoons. 

At  Peckham,  aged  86,  MattheAV  FloAver,  esq. 
late  of  St.  John’s,  SouthAvark. 

Aged  77,  George  Kelly,  esq.  of  Mucklon,  Gahvay. 

In  St.  John’s-AA'Ood-road,  aged  80,  Harriett, 
Avidow  of  Thomas  Reynolds,  esq. 

In  the  Savoy,  Strand,  aged  77,  Anne,  Avife  of  the 
ReA^  Dr.  Steinkopff. 

July  30.  At  GreeiiAvich,  aged  62,  Lieut.  James 
Hilary  Andoe,  R.N.  He  entered  the  service  in 
1804  on  board  the  Greyhound  32,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  eleven  years  on  full  pay,  but  had  re- 
ceived no  appointment  since  his  promotion  to 
Lieutenant  in  1818. 

At  Brompton,  aged  83,  Robert  Ashton,  esq. 

At  Islington,  aged  66,  Francis  Banner,  esq.  for- 
merly of  Horton,  Northumberland. 

At  Northampton,  aged  56,  Thomas  Herbert 
Cooke,  esq.  land  steward  to  the  Earl  Fitzhardinge. 

At  Sidmouth,  aged  61,  Theresa,  A\dfe  of  C.  W. 
Johnson,  esq.  Great  Torrington. 

In  NeAvington-pl.  Kennington,  aged  77,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  William  Ivnott,  esq. 

At  Southampton,  Charles  Long,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Portmadoc,  Carnarvonshire,  aged  73,  Hollis 
Solly,  esq.  of  Toll-end,  Staffordshire,  accidentally 
droAvned  Avhile  bathing  in  the  sea. 

At  Chfton,  Jessy,  wife  of  John  Walker,  esq.  of 
CraufordtoAvn , Dumfriesshire. 

July  31.  At  Cheadle,  aged  52,  John  CatlOAv, 
esq.  deputy  clerk  of  the  County  Court,  a solicitor 
in  extensive  practice,  and  for  seventeen  years  one 
of  the  coroners  of  the  county  of  Stafford. 

Aged  50,  Ann-Sophia,  Avife  of  George  Cope,  esq. 
of  I'ettenhall  Lodge,  near  Wolverhampton,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Harwood,  of  Lichfield. 

In  Gray’s-inn,  aged  37,  Compton  Reade,  esq. 
only  son  of  Su*  John  Chandos  Reade,  Bart,  of 
Shipton  Court,  Oxfordshire. 

Aged  50,  Caroline-Jenkins,  Avife  of  Christopher 
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Robson,  of  Cambridge-tei’race,  Hyde  Park,  and  of 
Clilford’s-inn,  London,  solicitor. 

At  Clevedon,  Somerset,  aged  69,  John  Webb, 
esq.  of  Chigwell-row,  Essex. 

Lately.  At  Hereford,  aged  41,  Robert  Archi- 
bald, esq.  He  had  twice  served  the  office  of  mayor 
of  that  city. 

At  I/ansanne,  on  his  way  home  from  India,  aged 
49,  John  Fergnsson  Cathcart,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Lord  Alloway, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  appointed  a miter  in  1821. 

At  Linden,  aged  83,  Count  Von  Kielmannsegge, 
the  Hanoverian  general.  He  was  born  at  Ratze- 
bourg,  in  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  in  the  year 
1768,  entered  the  army  in  1793,  and  served  against 
the  French  at  Nieuport  in  Holland,  at  Hamburg, 
at  Quatre  Bras,  and  AVaterloo,  where  he  com- 
manded a brigade. 

At  Haverfordwest,  aged  58,  Jos.  Tombs,  esq. 

At  Ipswich,  Nathaniel  James  Tixrner,  esq.  of 
Stoke  Newington,  and  the  Hermitage,  Old  Ford. 

Aug.  1.  At  Pentonville,  aged  55,  Johannis,  wife 
of  J.  R.  Farre,  M.D. 

At  Wellingborough,  aged  81,  Ann,  relict  of 
Francis  Gibbon,  esq. 

At  her  son’s,  Cla3'--hill,  Walthamstow,  aged  84, 
Sarah,  relict  of  Capt.  George  Hooper,  H.C.S. 

At  St.  Asaph,  aged  51,  Mr.  Hugh  Hughes,  book- 
seller, of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand. 

At  Camden-town,  Frances-Hannah,  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Ingpen,  esq.  and  youngest  dau.  of  W.  Abbot, 
esq.  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Canterbury, 

At  Trevalgass  House,  near  Stratton,  aged  67, 
James  Lowe,  esq. 

At  Buckingham,  aged  48,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Major 
Macdonald. 

In  Park-road,  Stock  well,  aged  60,  Harriot,  relict 
of  George  Mansfield,  esq.  of  Oxford-terr.  Ilyde- 
park. 

Aged  41 , the  Hon.  Charles  John  Murray,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  third  Earl  by  Frederica,  daughter  of  Arch- 
bishop Markham  of  York.  He  graduated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  married  in  1835  the  Hon. 
Frances  Elizabeth  Anson,  sister  to  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield ; who  survives  him  -with  two  sons. 

At  Nunwick  Hall,  Cumberland,  Emma-Jane, 
wife  of  R,  W.  Saunders,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  Capt.  Pow- 
ney,  R.N.  in  Exeter,  aged  71,  Rebecca,  widOAv  of 
William  Willie,  esq.  of  Kingston,  Hants. 

Aged  79,  Rd.  Wright,  esq.  surgeon,  Rotherhithe. 

Aug.  2.  At  Little  Houghton,  Northamptonsh. 
aged  75,  Frances,  Avidow  of  Richard  Dowding,  esq. 
of  Woodford,  Essex. 

At  Margate,  aged  60,  James  Elliott,  esq.  many 
years  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Royal  Academy.  " 

In  Woburn-sq.  William  Hamilton,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Richard  Jack- 
son,  esq.  of  Bloomsbui’y-sq. 

Aug.  3.  At  the  residence  of  his  nephCAV,  Louth, 
aged  74,  EdAvard  Allison,  esq.  After  an  absence 
of  nineteen  years  in  various  parts  of  the  continent, 
he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  nativity  on  the  25th 
ult.  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits,  but  on  the  fol- 
lOAving  day,  Avhilst  viewing  the  alterations  in  the 
toAvn,  was  seized  Avith  sudden  illness  Avhich  ter- 
minated fatally. 

At  Buckland,  aged  49,  Williani  Cary,  esq.  late 
Adjutant  of  the  Royal  Dockyard  Battalion. 

Aged  76,  Thomas  Dodson,  esq.  of  Normanton. 

At  Great  Malvern,  aged  66,  Ludovic  James 
Grant,  esq. 

At  Camber Avell,  aged  81,  William  Oxenford,  esq. 

At  Milbrook,  Child  Okeford,  Elizabeth,  Avife  of 
George  Peach,  esq. 

Aged  58,  Harriette,  Avife  of  William  Sandys,  esq. 
of  Devonshire-st.  Portland-pl. 

Aug.  4.  At  Wotton-under-Edge,  aged  73,  Mrs. 
Maria  Austin,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major  An- 
thony Austin,  of  that  toAAui,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Rev.  Anthony  Austin,  Rector  of  Alderton,  and 
Vicar  of  Littleton  Drew. 


Aged  81,  R.  Bodle,  esq.  of  Woolston  Hall,  Chig" 
Avell. 

Aged  81,  Harry  Dobree,  esq.  of  Beau  S§jour, 
late  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Guernsey,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

Lavinia-Spencer,  fifth  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
.Joseph  Fincher,  esq.  of  Brompton. 

At  Devonport,  aged  39,  Cornelius  W.  Fox,  esq. 

Aged  46,  John  Godfrey,  esq.  BaysAvater,  late  of 
Bishop’s  CleeA^e,  near  Cheltenham. 

At  Wareside,  Herts,  aged  23,  David-Henry,  only 
surAuving  son  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Fulford  Har- 
ridge,  of  Lamarsh  rectory,  Essex. 

In  London,  Sarah,  AAufe  of  Capt.  G.  J.  Hunter, 
R.  Art.  of  Leamington,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
E.  Alanson,  esq.  of  Wavertree,  Lane. 

Aged  74,  Thomas  Wright  LaAvford,  esq.  of  Car- 
reg  Cenen,  Landilo  VaAvr,  Carmarthenshire. 

In  Cadogan-pl.  in  his  3d  year,  Frederick-Wel- 
lesley,  youngest  child  of  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon. 
Augixstus  Liddell. 

At  St.  Andrew’s-pl.  Regent’s  Park,  aged  79, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Pepys. 

At  Bradwell,  Marj^- Ann-Large,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  George  Price,  esq.  of  Campden,  Glouc. 

At  Gloucester-pl.  aged  94,  Lady  Loxiisa  Stuart, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Bute,  K.G.  the 
prime  minister,  and  the  grand-daixghter  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague.  To  this  lady  we  owe 
the  charming  “ Introductory  Anecdotes  ” prefixed 
to  the  late  Lord  Wharnchtfe’s  edition  of  Lady 
Mary’s  Works.  Lady  Louisa  remembered  to  have 
seen  her  grandmother.  Lady  Mary,  when  at  old 
Wortley’s  death  that  celebrated  Avoman  returned 
to  London  after  her  long  and  still  unexplained 
exile  from  England.  Lady  Louisa  herself  was  a 
charming  letter -Avriter,  and  her  correspondence 
Avith  Sir  Walter  Scott— Avhich  Ave  hope  to  see  pub- 
lished in  our  OAvn  time — will,  it  is  said,  fully  sus- 
tain the  Wortley  reputation  for  Avit  and  beauty  of 
stsde,  AAdiile  it  Avill  exliibit  a poet  in  a very  different 
character  from  that  in  which  another  poet  figures 
in  his  celebrated  correspondence  Avith  her  grand- 
mother, Lady  Mary.  Some  of  Scott’s  letters  to 
Lady  Louisa  are  included  in  Mr.  Lockhart’s  Life 
of  Sir  ^nMew—Athenaum. 

Aug.  5.  At  Gravesend,  Avhile  in  a warm  bath, 
Maria,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Nehemiah  Bartley, 
of  Bristol,  esq. 

At  Cheddar,  of  bronchitis,  aged  86,  Samuel 
Birch,  esq.  formerly  an  alderman  of  Bristol. 

At  Dulwich,  aged  89,  Anthony  Harding,  esq. 

At  ShacklcAA^ell,  agec\  54.  Harriet,  Avife  of  Col. 
Landmann. 

In  Glengall-groA'e,  aged  51,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
William  Searles,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  Hannah-Maria,  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  C.  Western. 

Aug.  6.  At  Clifton,  aged  26,  Eugenia-Cicely, 
fourth  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  B.  H.  BroAvne, 
M.D.  Phj'sician  to  the  Forces. 

In  GroA^e-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  aged  80,  re- 
tired Capt.  Edward  Hutchinson,  R.N.  He  entered 
the  naA-y  in  1782,  and  saAv  much  active  service 
before  receiving  his  first  commission  m 1796.  He 
Avas  acting  Lieut,  of  the  Inconstant  36  in  Adni. 
Hotham’s  action  of  the  13th  March  that  year,  and 
Avhen  she  captured  the  Unite  34  on  the  20th  April. 
A fCAv  Aveeks  after  leaving  the  Inconstant  he  was 
promoted  to  Commander  in  Oct.  1797.  From 
June  1803  to  Nov.  1814,heAvas  agent  for  prisoners 
at  Avar  at  Chatham  ; and  from  June  1815  to  Feb. 
1816,  he  occupied  the  same  position  at  Plymouth. 
He  accepted  the  retired  rank  of  Captain  in  1840. 

A t Raithby  rectory,  aged  24,  Anne  Dobbs  Mor- 
ley,  second  dau.  of  tlae  Rev.  William  Morley,  Rec- 
tor of  Mavis  Enderby. 

At  Carmarthen,  Adam  Murray,  esq.  of  Loudon, 
and  of  Brocastle,  Glamorganshire. 

At  Parville,  Isle  of  Man,  aged  66,  George  Qiiu-k, 
esq.  Her  Majesty’s  Receiver  General  and  Water 
Bailiff  for  the  Island.  He  had  also  been  Pi’iA’ate 
Secretary  successively  to  three  Lieut.-Governors 
of  the  Island. 
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At  Windsoi’,  aged  69,  Joseph  Ai'thiii’  Stanford, 
M.D.  who  had  very  successfully  practised  in  that 
town  for  the  last  30  years.  Dr.  Stanford  served  with 
the  expedition  to  Hanover  in  1805  ; at  the  capture 
of  Madeh-a  in  1807  ; and  subsequently  in  the 
Peninsula,  with  the  Buffs  and  the  29th.  He  was 
present  in  Sir  John  Moore’s  retreat  to  Corunna, 
in  the  battles  of  Talavera,  Busaco,  and  Albuera, 
in  retreat  to  and  defence  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  the  pursuit  of  Messina,  the  actions  of 
Pombal,  Eedinha,  and  Campo  Mayor,  and  fii’st 
siege  of  Badajoz.  In  1814  he  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  America,  and  was  present  at  the 
attack  and  capture  of  the  forts  of  Castine  and 
Machins.  He  served  also  in  the  campaign  of 
1815,  including  the  capture  of  Paris.  He  received 
a medal  and  clasps  for  the  battles  of  Talavera  and 
Albuera.  Dr.  Stanford  has  left  no  family. 

Aged  77,  Amelia,  relict  of  W.  G.  Daniel  Tyssen, 
esq.  late  of  Foley  House,  Foulden  Hall,  Norfolk, 
and  Farleigh  House,  Sandgate.  She  was  only  sur- 
viving dau.  of  Capt.  John  Amherst,  E.N.  by  Mary, 
.sister  of  Francis  Tyssen,  esq.  of  Hackney  and  Foul- 
den. She  was  married  in  1794  ; her  husband  took 
the  additional  name  of  Tys.sen  in  1814,  and  died  in 
1837,  having  had  issue  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. 

Aug.  7.  In  Lansdowne-road,  South  Lambeth, 
aged  82,  Thomas  Barrett,  esq.  of  Mark -lane. 

At  Frenchay-lodge,  aged  80,  Susan,  relict  of 
Samuel  Brice,  esq. 

At  Aydach  House,  the  residence  of  her  brother, 
Charlotte,  wife  of  PrestwoodLucas,  M.D.  of  Brecon. 

In  Wimpole-st.  aged  21,  Stewart  Malton,  of 
Trinity  college,  Cam&idge,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  William  Malton,  esq. 

At  IGngstown,  aged  48,  William  Barker  Pal- 
grave,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Palgrave, 


esq.  many  yeai’s  collector  of  H.  M.  Customs  at 
Dublin,  and  previously  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Norf. 

In  the  Close,  Salisbury,  aged  81,  Diana,  widow 
of  Thomas  Tatum,  esq. 

Atig.  8 . Aged  78,  James  Shudi  Broadwood,  esq. 
of  Ljme  Newdigate,  Surrey. 

At  the  residence  of  his  brother,  in  London,  aged 
48,  Christopher  Davison,  esq.  late  of  Hartlepool. 

At  Lausanne,  Miss  Caroline  Forbes. 

At  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Nicholl, 
in  Belgrave-square,  aged  42,  Horatia,  wife  of 
Thomas  Gaisford,  esq.  She  was  the  dau.  of  the 
late  Eear-Adm.  C.  Fielding,  by  Lady  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Wm.  Davenport  Talbot,  esq.  and  dau.  of 
Henry-Thomas  2d  Earl  of  Ilchester.  She  wa.s 
consequently  sister  to  the  Countess  of  Mount- 
Edgecombe,  and  half-sister  to  Mr.  Fox-Talbot. 

In  Mansfield-st.  Lieut. -Col.  James  Ballard  Gar- 
dmer,  late  of  the  1st  Life  Guards.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1803,  served  with  the  50th  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen  in  1807,  in  the  campaigns 
in  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1908-9,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Roleia,  Vimiera,  and  Corunna. 
In  1809  he  also  served  in  the  expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren . From  1 8 1 0 to  1 8 1 3 he  again  served  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  at  Vittoria,  in  the  latter  year,  was 
very  severely  wounded.  He  had  received  the  war 
medal  with  four  clasps. 

At  Norbui’y  Park,  Surrey,  aged  15,  Leonard, 
son  of  Mr.  Grissell. 

In  Charlotte-st.  Bedford-sq.  aged  83,  Henry 
Langley,  esq. 

At  Great  Jlalvern,  Lucy-Margaret,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Eichard  Moland,  esq.  of  Springfield 
House,  Warw. 

Aug.  24.  At  Pittville  Parade,  Cheltenham,  aged 
32,  William-Dixon,  third  son  of  Thomas  Badge, 
esq.  of  the  Hill,  Dudley. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Returns  issued  by  the  Registrar-General.') 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered 

Births  1 
Registered.  1 

Under 

15. 

15  to 
60. 

60  and 
upwards. 

Age  not 
specified. 

1 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

July  26  . 

486 

301 

169 



956  1 

473 

1 483 

1383 

Aug.  2 . 

541 

269 

196 

10 

1016  i 

515 

I 501 

1451 

„ 9 . 

548 

310 

180 

— 

1038 

536 

502  i 

1477 

„ 16  . 

565 

317 

179 

1 

1061  1 

530 

1 531  ! 

1500 

23  . 

502 

262 

184 

8 

956 

502 

; 454  1 

1455 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  Aug.  22. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

41  4 

26  4 

21  9 

27  0 

30  8 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Aug.  25. 

The  reports  are  more  favourable  than  last  month,  the  fine  weather  having  forced  the 
hops  more  than  was  expected.  Still  a great  portion  of  the  crop  is  lost. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Aug.  25. 

Hay,  Zl.  5s.  to  41.  Os. — Straw,  1/.  ly.  to  1^.  IO5. — Clover,  31.  5s.  to  4/.  lOy. 
SMITHFIELD,  Aug.  25.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Aug.  25. 

Beasts 4642  Calves  383 

Sheep andLambs  31,560  Pigs  395 


Beef 

4d.  to  3s. 

Od. 

Mutton  . , 

Od.  to  3s. 

lOd. 

Veal 

■ 2s. 

Od.  to  3s. 

Od. 

Pork . . . . , 

4d.  to  3s. 

Sd. 

COAL  MARKET,  Aug.  22. 

Walls  Ends,  &c.  12s.  6d.  to  14s.  9d.  per  ton.  Other  sorts,  11s.  Od.  to  13s.  9d, 
TALLOW,  per  cwt.—Town  Tallow,  39^.  Yellow  Russia,  39s,  6d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 


From  July  26,  to  August  25,  1851,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  T 

herm 

Fahrenheit’s  1 

.’herm. 

Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

11  o’clock 
Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clock 

Morning. 

G 

O 

o 

11  o’clock 

Night. 

Barom. 

I 

Weather. 

July 

0 

0 

O 

in.  pts. 

Aug. 

0 

0 

0 

in. 

pts. 

26 

57 

68 

55 

29,  72 

fair,  cloudy, 

11 

56 

68 

63 

30, 

11 

fair,  cloudy 

27 

60 

69 

60 

,91 

do.  do. 

12 

63 

79 

63 

9 

04 

do.  do. 

28 

67 

70 

61 

, 81 

do.  do.  rain 

13 

63 

80 

64 

29, 

94 

do.do.rn.ltng. 

29 

67 

74 

61 

, 81 

do.  do.  do. 

14 

68 

73 

63 

5 

91 

do.do.slht.rn. 

30 

63 

89 

58 

, 88 

do.  do.  hy.  rn. 

15 

67 

75 

61 

> 

92 

do.  do. 

31 

57 

67 

63 

, 97 

do.  do.  do. 

16 

63 

74 

64 

30, 

01 

do.  do.  do.  do. 

A.l 

63 

75 

63 

, 98 

do.  do. 

17 

69 

66 

61 

29, 

94 

do.do.hy.srs.l. 

2 

65 

75 

67 

30,  04 

do.  do. 

18 

61 

65 

54 

30, 

13 

do.  do. 

3 

65 

76 

65 

, 09 

do. 

19  i 

56 

66 

57 

> 

36 

do. 

4 

65 

75 

62 

, 24 

do. 

20  i 

63 

74 

63 

5 

27 

Ido. 

5 

63 

68 

58 

, 26 

do. 

21  1 

64 

75 

64 

> 

08 

do. 

6 

63 

67 

57 

,21 

do 

22  j 

68 

78 

64 

9 

03 

do. 

7 

58 

72 

62 

, 11  ! 

do.  do. 

23  ! 

68 

73 

59 

29, 

97 

do.  do. 

8 

61 

77 

57 

,04  ^ 

do.  do. 

24  j 

60 

68 

56 

81 

do.  do.hy.srs. 

9 

61 

69 

58 

, 08  : 

do.  do. 

25  ' 

60 

68 

55  ' 

30, 

10 

'do. 

10 

58 

65  ' 

58  i 

, 11 

do.  do. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


bl)' 

3 : 

^ i c/2 

Cent. 

iced. 

G . 1 

O)  M 

4-J 

g 

O 

w 

OJ 

G -rt 

! cS 

1 (K 

'.G  U 

i 

-^1  i 

G ' c3 
H,;  pq  ! 

3 per 
Redi 

C 1 

O 

P.Q  j 
CO 

u 

« 

Ph 

o G : 

^ G 

G 3 

O c« 
C/2 

2821.5f; 

97i 

96# 

99 

29  2l6ii 

m 

96# 

99 

30216^ 

97i 

96# 

98# 

3l'216i 

97f 

96# 

99 

1 

215f 

97f 

96# 

98# 

2 

' 

! 97# 

96# 

98# 

4 

215i 

i 97i 

96# 

99 

5 

216 

1 m 

96# 

99 

6 

215| 

i 97i 

96# 

99 

7 

215 

! 97| 

96# 

99# 

8 

215f 

97# 

96# 

99# 

9 

216 

97# 

96# 

99# 

11 

215f 

1 97i 

96# 

99 

12 

215f 

I 97i 

96# 

99# 

13 

216i 

; 97i 

96# 

99#i 

14 

215f 

97i 

96f 

99 

15 

^ 97i 

96f 

99  1 

16 

1 

97i 

96# 

i 99  ! 

18215i 

97# 

96# 

1 98#: 

19i215f 

97# 

96# 

98#' 

20'215f 

97# 

96# 

99 

2l!215f 

97f 

96# 

99# 

22'215f 

97f 

1 96# 

99# 

23|215f 

97# 

1 96# 

99 

25:2151 

97# 

96# 

99 

26l 

: 97# 

96# 

98# 

27  216 

: 97 

96# 

i 98f 

J.  J, 


7i 

7f 

7i 

7# 


/i 


7i 

7? 

73 

• 8 

/i 

7i 

• 2 

7Ji 

* 8 
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7i 

7# 


i 

107# 

96# 

— 

97 



107# 

i ' 

! 

— 

107# 

1 

1 1 

1 

— 

— 

' i 

Ex.  Bills, 
^1000. 


; 97|- 58  pm.  48  51  pm. 

262  60  57  pm.  50  47  pm. 

47  50  pm. 

46  pm. 

45  pm. 

44  47  pm. 

44  47  pm. 

48  pm. 

46  pm. 

49  pm. 

47  pm. 
49  pm. 

49  46  pm. 

49  46  pm. 

46  49  pm. 

47  50  pm. 

50  46  pm. 

50  46  pm. 

54  57  pm. 

47  44  pm. 

44  47  pm. 

47  48  pm. 

45  49  pm. 
49  pm. 

49  46  pm. 

49  46  pm. 

46  49  pm. 


2601' 


55  58  pm. 
54  57  pm. 
54  57  pm. 

57  pm. 

58  pm. 
58  pm. 

262  55  58  pm. 

54  pm. 

262  57  54  pm. 

- 35  56  pm. 

260  54  57  pm. 


57  pm. 

57  pm. 

262  54  57  pm. 

260|  53  56  pm. 

ARNULL,  Stock  and  Share  Broker, 

3,  Copthall  Chambers,  Angel  Court, 

Throgmorton  Street,  London. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Head  of  Cromwell. — ‘‘  Mr. 
Urban, — From  the  ‘ Minor  Correspond- 
ence ’ of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
August,  1851,  there  seems  to  be  an  interest 
afloat  concerning  the  pictures  and  busts  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  v/riter  of  this  saw 
some  years  ago  an  embalmed  head,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  identical  head 
which  was  placed  on  Westminster  Hall 
between  the  heads  of  Ireton  and  Brad- 
shaw. It  really  bore  a resemblance  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  spike  and  part  of 
the  pole  were  also  seen  at  the  same  time. 
It  then  belonged  to  a Mr.  Wilkinson,  a 
medical  gentleman  well  known  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  not  living.  Some  inquiry 
should  be  made  concerning  it.  It  was 
publicly  exhibited  by  Cox  at  his  museum 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
about  1792.^ — Yours,  &c.  P.  Q.” 

[We  have  heard  of  these  presumed  relics 
before.  Their  validity  was  considered  some 
years  ago  by  the  gentleman  most  competent 
to  determine  such  a question,  and  satis- 
factory evidence  obtained  that  the  head  in 
question  could  not  be  that  of  Cromwell. 
Perhaps  some  correspondent  will  set  the 
question  at  rest  in  our  pages. — Ed.] 

In  our  Memoir  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby  (August,  p.  191)  we  copied  the 
report  then  circulated  by  the  newspapers 
that  the  Earl  had  bequeathed  his  magnifi- 
cent menagerie  and  aviary  to  Her  Majesty, 
or,  failing  her  acceptance,  to  the  Zoological 
Society,  of  which  his  Lordship  was  Pre- 
sident. The  facts  which  gave  rise  to  this 
report  are  these  : — Lord  Derby  did  not 
make  any  bequest  of  his  collection  of 
living  animals,  but  expressed  a wish,  shortly 
before  his  decease,  that  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Society  should  each  select  a species. 
The  Zoological  Society  has  made  choice 
of  a valuable  series  of  antelopes  of  great 
variety,  said  to  be  worth  eight  hundred  or 
a thousand  pounds  ; and  Her  Majesty,  it 
is  expected,  will  select  a very  beautiful 
and  rare  series  of  eight  swans,  all  of  pure 
white,  excepting  the  head  and  tipper  por- 
tion of  the  neck,  which  are  black.  The 
rest  of  the  collection,  consisting  of  345 
mammals  and  1,272  birds,  is  to  be  sold 
by  auction.  The  sale  will  take  place  at 
Knowsley  during  the  week  commencing 
October  6th.  On  Monday  the  deer  will 
be  sold;  Tuesday,  the  antelopes;  Wednes- 
day, the  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  llamas  ; 
Thursday,  the  zebras,  kangaroos,  rodents, 
lemurs,  armadilloes,  and  dogs  ; and  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  the  birds.  The  cata- 
logue occupies  fifty  quarto  pages. 


Roman  Antiquities  at  Loges  near  Fe- 
camp.— In  January  last  some  labourers 
employed  by  M.  Fauques-Lemaitre,  of 
Bolbec,  to  make  a road  in  the  forest  of 
Loges  to  his  property  at  Fongueusemare, 
discovered  a large  jar  or  dolium  of  baked 
earth,  covered  with  a red  patera,  and  con- 
taining a beautiful  glass  urn  filled  with 
burnt  bones.  Informed  of  the  discovery 
by  means  of  the  public  papers,  the  Abb^ 
Cochet  proceeded  immediately  to  Loges. 
The  appearance  of  the  soil  and  a slight 
excavation  enabled  him  at  once  to  recog- 
nise in  the  midst  of  this  lonely  wood  the 
site  of  an  ancient  cemetery,  which  the  new 
road  had  cut  through.  Assured  of  the 
fact,  he  deferred  to  a more  favourable 
season  an  exploration,  which  he  completed 
on  the  15th  of  August.  The  total  number 
of  vases  exhumed,  either  in  the  road  or 
on  the  sides,  amounts  about  120,  of  which 
50  at  least  contained  ashes  and  burnt 
bones.  Among  them  is  a Samian  patera 
with  the  potter’s  name,  damini.m.  The 
glass  urns  afford  the  names  of  two  makers, 
who  appear  to  be  of  the  same  family.  They 
are  front. s.c.f.  and  f.p. front. — From 
the  Vigie  de  Dieppe. 

Mr.  Urban, — On  one  of  the  fly-leaves 
in  MS.  No.  695  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge,  are  the  following  lines.  Are 
they  not  worth  preserving  ? 

In  older  time  an  antient  custome  was 
In  waiglitie  matters  to  sweare  by  ye  masse, 

But  when  ye  masse  was  downe  ye  old  men  note 
They  swore  by  the  crosse  of  ye  gray  grote ; 

And  when  ye  crosse  was  Likewise  held  in  scorne, 
Then  faith  and  ti’oth  was  all  the  oath  was  sworne. 
But  when  faith  and  ti’oth  were  lost  both, 

Then  God  dam’  me  was  a common  oath. 

Soe  custome  got  decorum  by  gradation, 

Masse,  crosse,  faith,  troth  outsworne,  yre  came 
damnation. 

Also,  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  of  music,  MS.  No.  43,  bound  up 
with  No.  44,— 

Mark  this  lesson, — 

Seme  God  euer. 


Credit 

/ nearest. 

Say 

1 

' not  all 

1 Thinkest. 

Desh’e 

Spend 

1 yt  thou 

< Seest. 

I Hast. 

Doe 

/ 

V Maist. 

But  of  all  thinges  take  heed  of  the  beginninge ; 
See  the  middle,  and  praise  the  endinge  ; 

Doo  that  well  is  good,  say  that  is  trije  ; 

Cherish  old  friends,  chaung  for  no  new. 

c. 

Vaga’s  letter  has  been  received.  We 
are  obliged  to  him. 


THE 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  EDMUND  BURKE,  RELATIVE  TO  HIS 
OFFICE  OF  PAYMASTER-GENERAL  AND  THE  INTERPRETATION 
OF  HIS  OWN  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


EDMUND  BURKE  was  Paymas- 
ter-General of  liis  Majesty’s  Forces 
from  the  10th  of  April,  1782,  to  31 
July,  1782.  His  successor,  to  whom 
I shall  have  occasion  also  to  refer,  was 
Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  a distinguished 
member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of 
many  to  whom  the  Letters  of  Junius 
are  attributed. 

When  Burke  was  paymaster  the 
accounts  of  his  office  were  examined 
by  the  Auditors  of  the  Imprests  ; but, 
as  in  those  days  the  auditing  of  the 
accounts  was  generally  very  much  in 
arrear,  the  office  of  the  two  Auditors 
had  been  abolished  before  Burke’s  ac- 
counts were  passed,  and  the  duty  of 
examining  the  public  accounts  en- 
trusted in  the  meantime  to  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  letters  patent. 
To  these  commissioners  the  accounts 
of  Mr.  Burke  were  made  over  for 
examination  and  final  allowance. 

By  an  Act  “ for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  Office  of  the  Paymaster- 
General  of  the  Forces,”  passed  in 
1783,  the  account  of  the  paymaster 
was  to  be  “signed  and  attested”  by 
every  Paymaster- General  who  should 
have  paid  or  discharged  any  part  of 
the  said  account,  “ the  first  account  to 
commence  on  the  10th  of  April,  1782, 
[the  period  of  Burke’s  commence- 
ment] and  to  end  the  24th  day  of  De- 
cember following.” 

On  the  14th  February,  1794,  Mr. 
Burke  was  called  upon  by  the  com- 
missioners to  sign  and  attest  his  ac- 


counts. In  answer  to  which  he  wrote 
as  follows  : 

“ So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I have  no 
reason  not  to  believe  the  above  account 
to  be  true. 

“ Edm.  Burke.’' 

This  not  being  sufficient  attestation  to 
satisfy  the  commissioners,  he  was  in- 
formed thereof  on  the  17th  March, 
1794,  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth,  the  inspector  to  whom  his  ac- 
counts had  been  entrusted  for  exami- 
nation ; and  again  called  upon  to  at- 
test his  account  as  required  by  the 
Act.  “ I am.  likewise,”  he  writes,  “ di- 
rected to  transmit  to  you  for  your  in- 
formation a copy  of  the  oath,  from 
which,  being  in  the  ancient  and  accus- 
tomed form  of  words  used  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  on  like  occasions,  the 
board  do  not  think  themselves  autho- 
rised to  deviate.”  In  the  same  letter, 
Mr.  Wigglesworth  further  acquaints 
him  that  a clerk  from  the  Audit  Office 
would  attend  him  with  his  account  to 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  the  Cursitor  Baron,  whenever  he 
should  appoint,  the  board  hoping  at 
the  same  time  that  he  would  fix  an 
early  day  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  is  the  oath  which  the 
commissioners  called  on  Burke  to 
make : — 

The  right  honourable  Edmund  Burke, 
late  Paymaster- General  of  his  Majesty’s 
Forces  from  the  10th  of  April  to  the  31st 
July,  1782,  maketh  oath  that  the  several 
accounts  in  this  book  contained  for  the 
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period  above  mentioned  are  just  and  true, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.” 

To  Mr.  Wigglesvrorth’s  letter  Mr. 
Burke  returned  the  following  verbal 
answer : — 

“ Mr.  Burke  can  have  no  knowledge  or 
belief  on  the  subject : the  Act  was  intended 
that  from  the  moment  of  his  quitting  the 
office  he  should  have  none — nor  any  means 
of  knowledge  or  belief.  He  may  safely 
swear  that  it  is  true  for  anything  he  knows 
to  the  contrary.” 

On  the  28th  March,  1794,  Mr.  Wig- 
glesworth  informed  Mr.  Burke 
letter  that  no  answer  had  been  given 
to  the  application  of  the  board,  and 
that  unless  he  attested  his  account  as 
required  by  the  Act,  the  commissioners 
would  be  obliged  to  take  such  mea- 
sures for  compelling  him  “ as  their 
duty  shall  prescribe.” 

To  this  Mr.  Burke  made  the  follow- 
ing reply. 

To  John  Wigglesworth,  Esq. 

“ 5 April,  1794. 

“ Sir, — I have  received  frequent  applica- 
tions to  swear  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  belief  in  a matter  of  which  I 
have  no  knowledge  or  memory  at  all.  I 
have  not,  as  you  assert,  declined  to  give 
an  answer  to  your  requisition,  but  have 
sent  a verbal  message  by  the  gentleman 
who  bi-ought  me  the  copy  of  the  attesta- 
tion required,  to  the  effect  that  I was  per- 
fectly willing  to  swear  an  attestation,  of 
which  T sent  a copy, — viz.  That  the  ac- 
counts were  true  for  anything  I know  to 
the  contrary  ; and  this  in  the  earliest  way 
I could  think  of  1 sent  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, and  in  return  I have  received  the 
letter  you  thought  proper  to  write  to  me. 
You  assume  a tone  of  authority,  as  if  I was 
a public  accountant,  which  I am  not,  hav- 
ing no  public  money  in  my  hands,  as  I 
believe  you  know,  nor  any  public  accounts 
whatsoever  relative  to  the  Pay  Office  in 
my  custody.  The  purpose  of  the  Bill 
which  I carried  through  the  House,  for 
regulating  the  Pay  Office,  was  to  make 
that  office  not  a private  office,  as  it  had 
been  before,  but  a public  office  ; and  that 
the  Paymaster-General  should  when  he 
was  out  of  the  office  have  no  further 
concern  in  or  trouble  about  it.  The 
Paymaster- General  named  in  that  Act  is 
always  the  Paymaster-General  for  the 
time  being.  If  you  can  make  out  that  I 
have  any  account,  or  any  public  money  in 
my  hands,  I shall  be  very  ready  to  pro- 
duce the  one  or  pay  the  other;  if  not,  you 
will  have  the  sense  to  look  for  them  where 
they  can  be  found.  As  to  the  menaces  of 
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your  letter,  you  may  do  what  you  please. 
1 am  at  present  very  busily  employed  in 
my  parliamentary  duties,  and  have  not 
time  for  a further  correspondence  with 
you,  or  for  troubling  myself  further  than 
I have  above  expressed  my  willingness 
to  do. 

” I am.  Sir,  Ac. 

” Edm.  Burke.” 

The  Commissioners’  next  proceeding 
was  to  lay  the  case,  with  the  corre- 
spondence, before  the  Attorney-General 
and  Solicitor- General,  for  their  opinion. 
The  then  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
(John  Scott  and  John  Mitford)  giving 
it  as  their  opinion,  “ That  Mr.  Burke 
is  not  only  bound  to  attest  the  truth 
of  it,  but  that  the  Commissioners  can- 
not reckon  it  as  a perfect  account 
unless  it  shall  be  so  attested  ; and  that 
they  may,  moreover,  under  the  25th 
George  III.  cap.  52,  sec.  12,  examine 
Mr.  Burke  on  oath  iDefore  themselves, 
if  they  shall  see  fit,  touching  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  the  money.” 
....  “ There  may,”  they  add,  “ pos- 
sibly be  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
office  of  Paymaster,  as  constituted  in 
consequence  of  the  change  introduced 
in  1782,  which  may  give  ground  to 
Mr.  Burke’s  objections,  of  which  we 
are  not  aware.  It  may  therefore  be 
proper  to  request  Mr.  Burke  to  state 
distinctly  upon  what  grounds  he  con- 
ceives that  the  Paymaster- General  is 
not  under  the  necessity  of  attesting  his 
accounts  upon  oath,  notwithstanding 
the  words  of  the  Act  of  the  23d  George 
III.  cap.  50,  sec.  8,  requiring  every 
Paymaster  who  has  paid  or  discharged 
any  part  of  an  account  to  sign  and 
attest  the  same.” 

The  Commissioners  transmitted  a 
copy  of  the  “ opinion  ” to  Mr.  Burke, 
who  replied  as  follows  : — 

To  John  Wigglesworth,  Esq. 

“ Beaconsfield,  January  16,  1795. 

‘‘  Sir, — The  duty,  which  obliges  every 
man  possessing  public  money,  or  materials 
for  making  up  an  account  of  it,  would 
long  since  have  made  me  save  you  and 
myself  the  trouble  of  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  but  as  I have  repeatedly  had 
the  honour  of  telling  you  I have  no  public 
money  in  my  hands  in  consequence  of  my 
having  held  the  office  of  Paymaster  ; I 
have  no  account  or  copy  of  an  account,  or 
voucher  or  any  materials  out  of  which  an 
account  can  be  made  or  conscientiously 
sworn  to  as  exact ; and  I am  persuaded 
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that,  after  eleven  years,  I should  not  so 
much  as  recollect  the  objects  to  which 
the  Paymaster's  accounts  relate.  All  the 
great  men  of  the  law  cannot  convince  me, 
(mean  an  opinion  as  I ought  to  entertain 
of  my  own  understanding)  that  I had  so 
worded  a Bill,  which  I had  the  honour 
to  bring  into  parliament,  and  which  went 
through  the  scrutiny  of  two  sessions,  that 
it  became  a trap  to  myself,  by  which  I 
should  be  obliged  to  swear  to  what  it  is 
impossible  I should  know,  or  subject  my- 
self to  penalties.  They  who  are  supposed 
to  have  a right  to  exact  such  an  oath,  and 
who  are  so  desirous  of  exacting  it,  must 
be  conscious  that  I cannot  swear  whether 
the  matter  of  it  be  true  or  false. 

“ The  end,  object,  and  whole  drift  of 
that  Act  was  to  change  the  Pay  Office 
from  a private  bureau  to  be  a place  of 
public  account  and  of  public  record.  It 
proposed  that  the  Paymaster,  vrlio  was  no 
longer  to  profit  of  the  public  money, 
should  no  longer  be  responsible  for  it, 
further  than  criminally  for  neglect  or  cor- 
ruption. In  consequence  of  that  act,  all 
the  accounts  are  at  a i)lace  where  they 
may  be  found  and  examined,  and  this  is 
the  substance.  They  may  be  much  better 
verified  than  by  oaths  shot  at  random. 
Formerly  the  Paymaster  carried  away  his 
books.  It  was  then  just  and  reasonable 
to  call  on  him  for  accounts  the  materials 
of  which  were  in  his  hands.  To  pass  by 
the  office  where  the  accounts  are,  and  to 
go  to  the  oath  of  the  person  who  has  them 
not,  appears  to  my  poor  understanding  so 
irrational  that  I cannot  take  it  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  the  Act.  Whether  it  be  or 
not,  I cannot  swear  to  what  I do  not 
know,  nor  have  any  means  to  aid  my 
knowledge,  or  on  which,  at  this  time,  to 
ground  my  belief.  If,  in  addition  to  the 
former  oath  which  I offered,  you  require 
that  I should  add  ‘ not  being  possessed  of 
- any  paper  or  voucher  on  wffiicli  my  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  can  be  grounded,  and 
not  having  any  public  money  in  my  hands 
in  virtue  of  the  trust  of  the  Pay  Office 
aforesaid,’  I am  ready  to  swear  to  both 
these  points  in  any  manner  you  think  fit. 
But  as  to  my  swearing  absolutely  in  the 
manner  you  require,  I am  extremely  sorry 
that  I am  obliged  to  decline  an  obedience 
to  your  injunctions,  and  to  submit  myself 
to  your  power  for  the  penalties,  from 
which  however  I trust  that  on  my  humble 
petition  the  justice  of  parliament  will  be 
pleased  to  acquit  me,  as  I hope  they  will 
be  of  opinion  that  all  their  statutes  should 
have  a reasonable  construction. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obed*  and  humble  servant, 
“ Edm.  Burke.” 

The  Commissioners  now  instructed 


their  solicitor  to  lay  Mr.  Burke’s  letter 
before  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
Generals  for  their  further  opinion  and 
directions.  The  “opinion”  on  the 
second  case  is  in  these  words  : 

“ We  have  perused  Mr.  Burke’s  letter, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the 
Commissioners  can  forbear  requiring  from 
Mr,  Burke  that  attestation  of  his  account 
which  the  statute  directs  them  to  receive 
from  every  Paymaster,  and  without  which 
we  apprehend  his  account  will  not  be  duly 
rendered,  as  stated  in  our  former  opinion. 
We  apprehend  the  attestation  required  of 
Mr.  Burke  is  only  that  so  much  of  the 
account  as  relates  to  himself,  namely, 
from  the  10  of  April  to  the  31July,  1782, 
is  just  and  true,  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  belief.  If  Mr.  Burke  shall 
persist  in  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  we  have  pointed  out 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  proper  mode 
of  proceeding  in  our  former  opinion. 

“ John  Scott. 

“ John  Mitford. 

“20  April,  1795.” 

Burke  still  holding  out,  the  Com- 
missioners, on  the  27th  May,  1795, 
signed  a peremptory  precept  that  he 
should  attest  to  his  account  in  the  pre- 
scribed form.  Still  unwilling,  he  ac- 
knowledges the  precept,  and  replies  as 
follows  : 

Tu  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  the 
Public  Accounts. 

“ Beaconsfield,  May  28th,  1795. 

“ Gentlemen, — I received  your  peremp- 
tory of  the  27th.  I had  been  before  in 
London  in  obedience  to  your  former  per- 
emptory commands.  I understood  from 
persons  connected  with  the  administration 
of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury  that  I should 
not  again  be  called  from  my  retreat,  with 
some  trouble  to  myself  and  no  advantage 
to  the  public.  For  the  first  time  these 
ten  years  I went  to  the  Pay  Office,  and  a 
gentleman  of  that  office  assured  me  that 
he  would  attend  you  and  give  you  all  the 
information  which  as  auditors  of  the  na- 
tional accounts  you  might  want.  I could 
give  you  none  upon  an  account  which, 
though  you  ai’e  pleased  to  call  mine,  was 
never  made  up  by  me,  nor  so  much  as 
communicated  to  me;  nor  do  I know  any- 
thing about  it.  The  Act  on  which  you  go 
was  drawn  up  by  myself ; afterw'ards  un- 
doubtedly it  was  the  act  of  the  legislature; 
but  I may  be  presumed  to  guess  as  rightly 
as  another  at  what  I myself  meant  ori- 
ginally. I certainly  never  meant  that 
thirteen  years  after  a transaction  in  which 
all  the  books,  papers,  and  vouchers  are  iu 
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the  hands  of  others,  not  those  who  have 
made  up  the  account,  but  some  nominal 
accountant,  who  perhaps  might  not  be 
alive,  should  attest  the  account.  I am  a 
man  of  no  great  capacity;  but,  weak  as  I 
am,  I did  not  mean  this,  nor  do  I suppose 
the  public  wisdom  meant  what  would  be 
absurd  in  a man  of  ordinary  abilities. 
Parliament  with  all  its  omnipotence  can- 
not turn  my  invincible  ignorance  into 
knowledge;  nor  can  his  Majesty’s  Re- 
membrancer, with  whom  you  are  pleased 
to  threaten  me,  with  all  his  powers  of 
memory,  make  me  remember  the  detail  of 
a complicated  account  of  thirteen  years’ 
standing,  of  which  I have  neither  book 
nor  voucher.  Y ou  may  plague  and  harass 
me,  but  you  cannot  advance  the  public 
service.  I will  not  however  suspect  you 
of  an  intention  of  harassing  a weak,  impo- 
tent old  man,  no  longer  in  a place  in 
which  he  may  speak  to  you.  Such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  would  not  be  worthy 
of  the  official  character  you  hold,  or  of 
your  private,  of  which  I know  nothing 
amiss,  and  am  not  disposed  to  think  to 
be  other  than  what  becomes  men  of  inte- 
grity and  honour.'  If  you  persevere  I 
must  go  to  you ; and  here  protesting,  as  I 
do,  on  my  own  part,  against  sv/earing  to 
what  I do  not  know  (in  the  place  of  those 
that  do  know  it),  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  against  this  improper  way 
of  accounting,  I do  declare  that  I look 
upon  the  oath  (if  an  oath  it  is  to  be)  to 
be  a mere  form  of  words,  extorted  from 
me  by  a power  which  I cannot  resist,  and 
in  that  light,  and  in  that  only,  do  I oy 
can  I take  it.  So  please  God  I shall  be 
with  you  on  Tuesday,  with  the  officers  of 
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the  Pay  Office,  that  you  may  choose 
whether  you  will  take  the  real  attestation 
of  a real  accountant,  or  the  formal  attesta- 
tion of  one  who  previously  declares  to 
you  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  I 
hope  in  this  I clear  myself  as  well  as  I 
can  of  any  share  in  this  mode  of  account, 
so  unreasonable  in  itself,  and  so  mis- 
chievous in  the  example. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
respect,  gentlemen,  your  most  obed*  and 
humble  serv*, 

Edm.  Burke.” 

Colonel  Barre,  Burke’s  successor  in 
his  office,  was  applied  to  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  a similar  attestation  to 
his  accounts.  “ As  soon  as  I shall  be 
informed,”  was  Barre’s  reply,  “that 
my  immediate  predecessor  shall  have 
complied  with  their  directions,  I shall 
be  ready  to  do  what  is  necessary  on 
my  part.”  Burke  never  did  attest 
his,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  directing  the  Commissioners 
of  Audit,  by  letter  of  3d  June,  1795, 
“ not  to  take  any  further  steps  in  this 
business  without  their  lordships’  fur- 
ther directions  on  this  subject.”  No 
further  written  directions  were  given, 
and  the  accounts  were  therefore  au- 
dited without  Mr.  Burke’s  legal  attes- 
tation. That  Burke  was  wrong  in  law 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  he  pro- 
perly interpreted  his  own  intentions 
in  the  Act  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. 

Peter  Cunningham. 


ULRICH  VON  HUTTEN. 
Part  II. 

THE  WURTEMBERG  TRAGEDY. 


A PRINCE  who  has  received  the 
warmest  praise  and  the  bitterest  blame 
is  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg,  the  third 
Duke  of  that  country.  Born  in  1487, 
and  left  an  orphan  young,  he  had  for 
guardian  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
But  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age 
he  was  allowed  to  have  full  control 
over  himself  and  his  dominions.  De- 
livered thus  early  to  the  bent  of  his 
own  will,  and  the  promptings  of  his 
own  caprices,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at  if  great  errors  entangled,  great  vices 
stained,  and  great  griefs  saddened,  his 
path.  The  knight’s  valour  and  the 


knight’s  high  spirit  seem  to  have  been 
his  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  his 
talents  were  unquestionable  ; but  un- 
bridled passions,  a contempt  for  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  others,  the  ar- 
bitrary temper  rather  than  the  cruel 
disposition  of  the  tyrant,  neutralized 
all  his  better  qualities.  In  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  was  commissioned  to 
execute  the  ban  of  the  empire  against 
Philip  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate. 
A result  of  this  was  some  addition  to 
his  own  territory.  He  subsequently 
fought  against  Venice,  under  the  im- 
perial banner.  In  1513,  as  commander 
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of  the  Emperor’s  troops  in  France,  he 
took  Dijon.  Heavy  taxes  and  other 
oppressions  turned  against  him  the 
heart  of  his  subjects,  especially  the 
peasantry,  and  provoked  a formidable 
insurrection,  which  cost  much  trouble 
to  suppress.  When  quiet  was  in  some 
measure  restored,  Ulrich  attended  a 
Congress  at  which  King  Sigismund  the 
First  of  Poland,  and  King  Ladislaus  the 
Second  of  Hungary,  were  present,  and 
Ulrich  contributed  powerfully  to  es- 
tablish friendly  relations  between  those 
two  Kings  and  Austria.  In  the  coil 
of  difficulties  into  which  Ulrich’s  con- 
tentions with  his  subjects  had  brought 
him  none  had  aided  him  so  effectually, 
or  served  him  so  faithfully,  as  Ludwig 
von  Hutten,  already  mentioned.  Be- 
sides assisting  him  with  troops,  Ludwig 
had  lent  his  sovereign  ten  thousand 
gold  florins,  for  which  he  refused  to 
accept  any  interest.  Ludwig  had  four 
sons.  Of  these  he  was  most  attached 
to  Johann,  who  for  his  nobleness,  his 
beauty,  and  his  accomplishments,  de- 
served well  to  be  the  hope  and  the 
pride  of  his  father’s  heart.  Girt  with 
such  opulent  radiance  of  chivalry,  Jo- 
hann was  the  model  after  which  many 
a young  German  heart,  in  its  dream 
of  knightly  glories,  moulded  itself.  He 
was  too  conspicuous  a figure  not  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Duke  Ulrich, 
who  besought  him  earnestly  to  enter 
his  service.  It  was  only  after  long 
and  urgent  entreaties  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  do  so.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
favourite  of  the  court  becomes  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  people,  but  Johann  was 
both.  As  the  chief  of  his  knights,  as 
the  grace  of  his  halls,  as  an  effulgent 
presence  every  where,  the  Duke  che- 
rished toward  him  the  most  fervent 
affection.  He  made  him  his  bosom 
friend,  his  inseparable  companion  : and 
Johann  well  repaid  the  high  favour 
with  which  the  Duke  distinguished 
him,  by  his  zeal,  his  devotedness,  and 
his  fidelity. 

Johann  von  Hutten  was  formed  to 
love  and  to  be  loved.  A nobleman  of 
Wurtemberg,  holding  some  consider- 
able official  dignity,  and  with  a name 
which  sounds  oddly  enough  in  Eng- 
lish, Yon  Thumb,  had  a lovely  daugh- 
ter. For  her  Johann  conceived  an 
ardent  attachment.  He  was  ignorant 
that  the  Duke  was  also  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers, and  that  some  rather  free 


flirtations,  if  nothing  worse,  had  passed 
between  them  : or,  if  he  had  heard 
any  insinuations  of  this  kind,  he  seems 
to  have  despised  them  as  calumnies. 
At  all  events  he  offered  his  hand  to 
the  lady,  and  was  accepted.  But  the 
marriage  proved  the  first  act  of  a 
tragedy,  and  drew  after  it  a long 
train  of  strange  and  terrible  conse- 
quences, which  have  an  historical  im- 
portance apart  altogether  from  Ul- 
rich von  Hutten’s  intermixture  with 
them.  A man  so  unscrupulous  and 
impetuous  as  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg was  not  likely  to  let  friendship 
smother  the  impure  fire  of  grosser 
passions.  He  pressed  his  company  on 
the  young  wife  in  the  most  offensive 
manner,  taking  no  pains  either  to  re- 
strain his  inclinations  or  to  conceal 
them.  He  at  last  proceeded  so  far 
that  she  complained  to  her  husband. 
Johann  reasoned  with  the  Duke  on 
the  folly  of  his  conduct,  rebuked  him 
for  its  impropriety,  and  rose  into  anger 
in  denouncing  its  guilt.  But  argu- 
ment and  anger  were  equally  thrown 
away  upon  his  master,  who  was  so 
mad  and  yet  so  abject  as  to  fall  doAvn 
on  his  knees  and  implore  Johann  to 
permit  him  to  visit  his  wife  whenever 
he  chose,  offering  as  a compensation 
to  let  him  have  the  same  privilege  in 
regard  to  his  Duchess;  certainly  one  of 
the  most  curious  propositions  ever  made 
by  man.  To  the  gift  of  the  Duchess, 
even  if  Johann  had  been  inclined  to 
accept  it,  the  Duke  could  have  attached 
no  great  value,  for  he  very  heartily 
hated  her,  and  resorted  to  the  basest 
tricks  to  ruin  her  character  in  order 
to  palliate  his  own  licentiousness.  If 
she  did  not  deserve  his  hatred  she  un- 
questionably gave  cause  for  his  dislike, 
by  the  incessant  reproaches  with  which 
she  assailed  him.  All  his  faults  she 
took  good  care  to  paint  to  him  in  the 
blackest  colours.  However  deep,  how- 
ever fierce  may  have  been  Johann’s 
indignation  at  the  behaviour,  at  once 
singular  and  infamous,  of  his  master,  he 
did  not  deem  it  wise  to  utter  all  he 
felt.  While  resolved  stoutly  to  main- 
tain his  dignity  as  a man,  he  knew  how 
necessary  it.  was  for  him,  as  the  servant 
and  the  favourite  of  one  possessing 
sovereign  power,  to  manifest  the  ut- 
most prudence.  He  applied  for  counsel 
to  Henry,  Duke,  of  Brunswick,  a bro- 
ther-in-law of  Duke  Ulrich,  to  his  own 
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father-in-law,  to  his  father  and  to  his 
elder  brother  Ludwig.  He  represented 
to  them  the  insane  and  insatiate  de- 
sires of  the  Duke  and  his  own  peril  and 
perplexity.  Johann’s  father  wrote  to 
him  urging  him  to  leave  the  Duke’s 
service  at  once,  in  which  even  if  danger 
did  not  threaten  degradation  was  un- 
avoidable. When  Johann  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  this  advice  the  Duke 
expended  all  his  eloquence  to  dissuade 
him  from  doing  so.  He  also  used 
Johann’s  father-in-law  as  a tool  for 
the  same  purpose.  Von  Thumb,  a 
mean  and  cowardly  creature,  told 
Johann  that  the  Duke  would  soon  de- 
sist from  his  indecent  importunities, 
and  that  it  would  be  silly  to  abandon 
his  influential  position  at  the  court  for 
so  frivolous  a matter.  Johann  saw 
that  Von  Thumb  was  a base  instru- 
ment in  the  Duke’s  hand,  and  gave  no 
more  heed  to  his  words  than  to  the 
Duke’s  own.  He  also  saw  that  Ulrich, 
so  far  from  showing  one  single,  small- 
est touch  of  contrition  or  of  shame,  was 
playing  the  part  of  the  tempter  still 
more  pertinaciously,  boldly,  and  skil- 
fully, and  that  his  wife  was  sure  soon 
to  become  a victim,  if  she  were  not  so 
already.  He  resolved  to  escape  out  of 
the  Duke’s  reach  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  managed  ? 
Ulrich’s  direct  permission  to  leave  he 
knew  he  could  not  obtain,  and  if  he 
attempted  secretly  to  fly  that  would 
be  affording  the  Duke  a welcome  ex- 
cuse for  treachery  to  a friend,  and  for 
any  future  punishment  which  ven- 
geance might  prompt  him  to  inflict. 
By  previous  arrangement,  therefore, 
Johann’s  eldest  brother  came  in  his 
father’s  name  to  beg  the  Duke  to  grant 
Johann  a short  leave  of  absence,  as 
the  father  required  the  presence  of  all 
his  sons  for  some  affairs  which  he 
wished  to  settle.  Ulrich  was  imme- 
diately informed  by  the  contemptible 
father-in-law  and  the  adulterous  wife 
of  the  design  that  lay  hid  under  this 
request,  and  that  Johann,  if  he  de- 
parted, had  determined  never  to  re- 
turn. For  this  he  cared  little;  but  he 
foresaw  that,  however  reckless  and 
wicked  his  wife  had  grown,  she  would 
be  compelled  by  conventional  decorum 
to  follow  him.  To  resign  thus  quietly 
and  complacently  the  partner  of  his 
guilt  was  not  in  the  Duke’s  nature. 
Lust  has  often  enough  been  the  mother 
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of  murder.  It  became  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case. 

Feverish  and  full  of  black  and 
bloody  intents,  the  Duke  treated  Johann 
von  Hutten  with  more  than  usual 
cordiality  and  kindness.  None  play 
the  hypocrite  so  well  as  those  who  are 
not  habitually  or  constitutionally  hypo- 
critical, when  some  dark  remorseless 
demon  gains  unlimited  empire  over 
their  soul.  Their  very  frankness  be- 
comes then  a weapon  of  duplicity.  The 
Duke  told  Johann  that  he  had  no  wish 
whatever  to  hinder  his  departure ; but 
that  previously  thereto  he  had  matters 
of  importance  to  communicate  to  him 
privately,  that  this  could  best  be  done 
by  a ride  on  horseback  in  some  direc- 
tion where  they  were  least  likely  to  be 
observed,  and  he  invited  Johann  to 
accompany  him  accordingly.  Johann 
accepted  the  invitation  without  any 
suspicion.  It  was  on  the  8th  May, 
1515,  that  they  set  out  together.  The 
Duke  informed  Johann  that  he  need 
not  take  any  arms  with  him,  as  they 
had  not  far  to  go  and  the  road  was 
perfectly  secure.  Johann  following  this 
advice  took  no  other  weapon  than  a 
dagger,  and  was  otherwise  quite  un- 
protected, while  the  Duke  had  secretly 
armed  himself  from  top  to  toe.  Ac- 
companied by  some  other  horsemen, 
the  Duke’s  servants,  they  left  the  gate 
of  the  city. 

After  riding  a short  distance  the 
Duke  found  frivolous  pretexts  for  dis- 
missing one  after  another  of  his  ser- 
vants till  only  one  remained.  They 
rode  on  a little  farther,  as  if  the  Duke 
were  seeking  a fit  place  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  bloody  purpose.  All 
the  while  Ulrich’s  demeanour  toward 
Johann  was  of  the  most  affectionate 
kind.  When  they  entered  the  forest 
the  Duke  commanded  the  servant  to 
remain  behind,  as  he  wished  to  have 
some  private  conversation  with  his 
friend.  When  they  came  to  a narrow 
path  he  contrived  that  Johann  should 
ride  first.  His  horse  had  gone  but  a 
few  steps  when  Ulrich  cried  “ Hutten, 
defend  yourself!”  at  the  same  time 
stabbing  him  in  the  back.  The  thrust 
was  deep  and  deadly,  and  six  others, 
fiercely  given,  followed  it.  Soon  the 
body  of  the  beautiful  and  chivalrous 
knight  Johann  lay  stretched  on  the 
ground  a bloody  and  mutilated  mass. 
If  one  generous  fibre  had  beat  in 
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Ulrich’s  bosom  he  would  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  horror  and  remorse 
at  such  a spectacle.  But  his  burst  of 
vengeance  had  not  yet  had  full  sway. 
Seizing  the  corpse,  he  hung  it  on  a tree 
by  the  sash  of  the  murdered  man.  This 
might  have  seemed  only  the  hot  excess 
of  a mad  ferocity  insatiate  for  blood.  No 
doubt  in  the  main  it  was  so.  The  Duke 
however  wished  to  give  an  aspect  of 
justice  to  the  whole  hideous  affair,  as 
if,  using  his  right  as  a member  of  the 
Westphalian  Secret  Tribunal,  he  had 
been  inflicting  punishment  on  a male- 
factor, the  pretended  crime  of  that 
malefactor  being  guilty  intercourse 
with  the  Duchess ; a crime,  in  the 
reality  of  which  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  Duke  ever  seriously  be- 
lieved. 

Near  the  scene  of  this  tragedy 
peasants  were  working  in  the  fields. 
They  raised  immediately  a cry  of 
terror  and  alarm.  Henry  Duke  of 
Brunswick  happened  soon  to  pass  ; he 
was  not  deterred  by  his  near  rela- 
tionship to  Ulrich  from  expressing 
detestation  of  the  murderer,  and  pro- 
found grief  for  the  dead.  He  caused 
the  body  of  one  whom  he  had  deeply 
loved  as  a friend  to  be  taken  down 
and  decently  interred.  He  also  ad- 
vised Ludwig  von  Hutten,  Johann’s 
brother,  to  escape  as  speedily  as  he 
could.  Johann’s  father  requested  that 
the  corpse  of  his  son  might  be  given 
to  him  to  be  buried  in  the  family  vault. 
This  Ulrich  refused,  less  perhaps  from 
a haughty  harshness,  than  to  carry 
through  the  preposterous  pretence  of 
dressing  out  the  murder  he  had  com- 
mitted in  the  guise  of  justice;  a pre- 
tence too  transparent  to  impose  on  any 
one. 

Only  a few  days  sufficed  to  send  far 
and  wide  over  Germany  the  fame  of 
a deed,  which  for  gory  grimness  has 
few  parallels  in  history.  One  long 
loud  shriek  of  disgust,  of  execration, 
and  of  hate,  burst  from  ten  millions  of 
hearts.  Popular  songs  were  made  and 
sung,  in  which  Ulrich  was  spoken  of 
as  the  hangman  of  Wurtemberg. 
Eighteen  noblemen  left  the  Duke’s 
service  with  one  unanimous  move- 
ment. The  whole  order  of  Franconian 
knights,  many  counts,  many  knights, 
offered  their  services  to  Johann’s  father 
to  revenge  a crime  which  they  loathed 
for  itself  alone,  ami  also  for  the  dis- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


grace  which  it  brought  on  Germany’s 
entire  nobility.  The  pretext  of  Ulrich 
that  what  he  had  done  was  a solemn 
and  deliberate  act  of  judicial  authority, 
exasperated  instead  of  convincing;  for 
the  Westphalian  Secret  Court  of  Cri- 
minal Justice  had  been  abrogated  by 
an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
What  he  meant  as  a cloak  for  his  infamy 
only  threw  a blacker  shadow  thereon. 
Besides  there  was  something  so  despi- 
cable in  the  cowardice  of  assassinating 
a defenceless  man  ; such  cold,  calcu- 
lating villany,  combined  with  such  un- 
scrupulous treachery,  in  the  aspect  of 
abounding  friendliness  which  he  had 
assumed  to  draw  Johann  into  the  fatal 
snare,  that  many  who  might  have 
excused  a blow  given  in  the  heat  of 
rage,  found  nothing  but  anathemas  for 
him  who  could  crawl  like  the  serpent 
to  revel  in  blood  like  the  tiger. 

None  expressed  their  angry  horror 
at  the  murder  with  more  undisguised 
emphasis  than  Ulrich’s  own  subjects, 
already  sufficiently  alienated  from  him 
through  other  causes ; and  the  voice 
of  indignation  swelling  up  from  every 
quarter  compelled  the  Emperor  to  de- 
clare the  Duke  under  the  ban,  though 
he  had  previously  been  his  warm 
friend. 

The  Duchess  fled  to  her  relations  in 
Bavaria,  and  spared  no  pains  to  feed 
with  fresh  fuel  a fire  so  fierce  and  de- 
vouring before.  In  resenting  the 
wrongs  of  others  she  was  effectually 
resenting  her  own.  Johann’s  widow 
went  and  lived  with  the  Duke  in  the 
most  open  and  shameless  manner.  This 
was  to  give  the  Duke’s  crime  the 
crowning  feature  of  loathsomeness 
which  it  wanted. 

Johann’s  relations  were  not  men  to 
forgive  so  great  an  insult,  or  to  forget 
so  great  a grief  as  had  befallen  them. 
They  employed  no  mild  or  measured 
terms  to  tell  the  world  that  the  Duke 
was  a tyrant  and  an  assassin.  In  Ul- 
rich von  Hutten  especially  the  mur- 
der roused  and  concentrated  forces 
which  had  been  slumbering  and  scat- 
tered. The  news  of  the  bloody  deed 
reached  him  at  Ems,  and  he  hastened 
to  give  vent  to  his  sorrow  and  wrath 
in  a letter  to  a friend,  Marquard  von 
Halstein,  a canon  of  Mentz,  who  was 
the  first  to  communicate  to  him  the 
melancholy  information.  This  was  the 
first  of  a series  of  productions  by  Ul- 
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rich,  in  Latin  and  German,  in  1515, 
1516,  1517,  and  1519,  which  became 
famous  all  over  Germany,  and  could 
scarcely  have  failed,  from  their  power 
and  eloquence,  to  make  the  Duke 
odious  even  if  his  guilt  had  been  of  a 
much  more  venial  kind.  They  occupy 
nearly  half  of  the  second  volume  of 
Munch’s  edition.  Ulrich  von  Hut- 
ten  had  loved  Johann  with  all  the 
affection  of  a brother.  But  the  more 
the  memory  of  the  dead  was  beautiful, 
the  more  his  tears  were  inconsolable, 
the  more  terrible  was  his  vow  of  ven- 
geance. Besides  a Latin  poem  dedi- 
cated to  the  celebration  of  Johann’s 
virtues,  and  to  a passionate  utterance  of 
mourning  for  his  loss,  and  an  address 
of  condolence  in  the  same  language  to 
Johann’s  father,  Ulrich’s  chief  on- 
slaughts in  this  grand,  stern  contro- 
versy, were  four  long  Latin  orations  ; 
fiery  philippics,  which  for  their  decla- 
matory strength  ought  to  be  far  more 
extensively  known  than  they  are.  We 
should  like  to  give  copious  extracts 
from  them,  but  do  not  forget  that  we 
are  writing  for  English  readers  and 
not  for  German. 

The  invectives  which  Ulrich  hurled 
at  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  not 
merely  extended  his  literary  reputa- 
tion but  brought  him  into  the  thick  of 
German  affairs,  enlarged  his  political 
sympathies  and  experience,  and  ex- 
alted him  from  an  adventurer  into 
a patriot,  a statesman,  and  a re- 
former. To  battle  with  a sovereign 
prince,  using  no  other  weapon  than  a 
]')en,  and  to  be  victorious  in  the  com- 
bat, awoke  in  Ulrich  the  noble  ambi- 
tion to  mingle  thenceforth  in  no  meaner 
conflicts.  He  came  forward  at  first 
only  to  avenge  Johann  and  Johann’s 
family,  and  found  himself,  ere  aware 
of  it,  transformed  into  the  incarnate 
retribution  of  Germany. 

Duke  Ulrich’s  conduct,  infamous  as 
it  had  been  in  the  whole  of  this  tragic 
affair,  has  nevertheless  found  defenders 
from  his  time  down  to  our  own.  Party 
spirit  or  misplaced  ingenuity  will  never 
permit  the  darkest  deeds,  including 
St.  Bartholomew’s  massacre,  to  remain 
without  apologists.  Duke  Ulrich  issued 
a long  and  elaborate  pleading  in  his 
own  behalf  on  the  6th  September, 
1516,  which  it  is  curious  to  read  in 
the  quaint  old  German.  To  this  Hut- 
ten  published  a reply,  on  the  22nd  of 


[Oct. 

that  month,  in  the  same  language.  It 
would  be  simply  wearisome  to  enter, 
however  briefly,  into  the  charges  and 
countercharges.  The  Duke’s  guilt  is 
undoubted.  Never  did  man  dip  his 
hands  in  gore  with  less  shadow  of 
justification.  One  of  the  accusations 
which  he  employed  against  Johann 
may  be  given  as  a specimen  of  the 
only  proofs  and  arguments  which  he 
could  marshal  in  his  favour.  The 
fable  is,  that  the  day  before  the  mur- 
der, the  Duke,  when  riding  out  with 
Johann,  saw  on  the  finger  of  the  latter 
the  wedding-ring  of  the  Duchess  ; and 
that  when  on  returning  he  asked  the 
Duchess  for  a sight  of  the  ring  she 
'looked  very  confused,  and  affected  to 
have  lost  or  mislaid  it.  Who  does 
not  see  at  a glance  the  clumsiness  of 
this  invention  ? Would  the  most  reck- 
less or  abandoned  woman  be  likely  to 
give  her  husband’s  weflding-ring  to  her 
paramour?  Would  the  vainest  and 
silliest  of  men  be  likely  to  wear  the 
ring  ostentatiously  in  the  presence  of 
him  who  was  at  once  his  master  and 
the  injured  husband  ? Then  it  was 
said  that  one  of  the  Duke’s  trumpeters 
had  given  the  Duke  the  most  distinct 
and  positive  information  of  the  criminal 
intimacy  that  existed  between  Johann 
and  the  Duchess.  But  this  trumpeter, 
when  subsequently  examined  before 
an  imperial  commission,  protested  that 
he  had  never  breathed  one  word  im- 
plying blame  on  the  Duchess,  and  that 
if  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a scandal  and  a lie,  since 
he  had  never  seen  anything  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  Duchess  unworthy 
a lady  of  high  birth,  of  pure  and  ho- 
nourable character,  and  of  the  chastest 
life. 

Through  Johann’s  murder  and  other 
causes  the  Duke  became  involved  in 
wars  which  led  to  his  banishment  for 
fifteen  years  from  his  dominions.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  solemnly  confirmed 
the  introduction  of  the  Beformation 
among  his  people.  He  closed  a che- 
quered and  changeful  life,  in  which 
great  sins  entailed  upon  him  severest 
sufferings,  in  1550. 

About  the  same  time  that  the 
treacherous  stab  of  assassination  struck 
down  Johann,  Ulrich  von  Hutten  lost 
his  noble,  faithful,  generous  friend 
Eitelwolf  von  Stein.  Nor  did  the 
heart  of  Hutten  alone  mourn  for  him. 
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but  over  his  ashes  Germany  also  wept, 
and  he  will  ever  be  remembered  as 
one  of  Germany’s  most  potent  bene- 
factors for  the  immense  impulse  that 
he  gave  to  education.  Besides  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Frankfort  university,  he 
was  busy  when  he  died  with  the  idea 
of  founding  a university  at  Mentz, 
grander,  more  liberal,  more  compre- 
hensive, than  any  that  existed  at  that 
time  in  Europe.  Born  in  1465,  after 
having  studied  chiefly  in  Italy,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.  Under  the  Elector 
John,  and  his  son  Joachim,  he  dis- 
played much  zeal  and  talent,  and  at- 
tained considerable  distinction  in  em- 
bassies, and  in  other  civil  and  military 
offices.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  was 
warmly  attached  to  him  and  gave  him 
the  poet’s  crown.  At  a later  period  of 
life  he  found  in  Albert  Archbishop  of 
Mentz  a worthy  master,  a free-hearted, 
free-handed,  and  large-minded  man, 
disposed  to  second  all  his  plans  for  the 
instruction,  elevation,  and  refinement 
of  the  German  people.  Allying  the 
grace  and  chivalry  of  the  true  knight 
to  the  richest,  maturest  scholarship, 
Eitelwolf  gave  a rich  example  to  those 
of  illustrious  birth  like  himself, — an 
example  much  needed  then, — of  the 
compatibility  between  heroic  valour 
and  classical  taste.  Hot  only  all 
learned  institutions,  but  all  learned 
men,  found  in  him  a most  effective 
friend.  To  any  one  whom  he  saw  pro- 
moting vigorously  the  study  of  Greek 


and  Latin  literature,  his  aid  was 
prompt  and  unstinted.  The  aristo- 
cracy of  his  day  affected  to  despise 
scholars,  as  if  of  necessity  they  could  be 
no  better  than  mouldy,  dreamy  monks. 
To  an  empty  conceited  person  of  this 
stamp,  who  told  him  that  he  was  too 
young  to  form  a proper  judgment  on 
a certain  matter,  Eitelwolf  replied, 
“ You,  sir,  know  what  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years ; I, 
what  has  happened  during  two  or 
three  thousand.”  He  had  loaded  Ul- 
rich von  Hutten  with  gifts,  and  had 
drawn  toward  him  the  stream  of  the 
Archbishop’s  bounty.  It  was  his  in- 
tention also  to  obtain  for  him  some 
important  situation,  and  to  allot  him  a 
large  share  in  the  management  of  the 
new  university  at  Mentz.  It  is  thought 
that  if  Eitelwolf  von  Stein,  instead  of 
dying  at  the  early  age  of  fifty  in  1515, 
had  lived  some  ten  or  twenty  years 
longer,  his  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
the  German  church  would  have  been 
of  the  most  energetic  and  beneficial 
kind.  And  Ulrich  von  Hutten  was 
deprived  by  his  death  not  only  of  an 
affectionate  and  active  friend,  but  of  a 
wise  counsellor.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  through  something 
which  the  world  calls  imprudence  that 
such  men  as  Ulrich  learn  all  the  heights 
and  depths  of  their  own  nature,  and 
that  what  would  have  saved  them  from 
their  aberrations  would  have  hindered 
their  greatness. 

Fsancis  Harwell. 


MONK  AND  THE  RESTORATION. 


BY  means  of  some  broadsides  in  the 
possession  of  a friend,  which,  I appre- 
hend, have  been  no  where  mentioned, 
I am  about  to  illustrate  a point,  rather 
than  a period,  in  our  history.  It  em- 
braces only  the  brief  interval  between 
the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  excluded  members  (effected  by 
Monk  and  his  army,  then  stationed  in 
the  metropolis)  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  Long  Parliament — scarcely  more 
than  a month.  Six  weeks  afterwards 
Charles  II.  was  on  the  throne. 

These  documents  are  not  only  li- 
mited in  point  of  date,  but  restricted 


in  subject ; for  they  relate  to  the  sen- 
timents and  conduct  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
gratitude  with  which  Monk  was  wel- 
comed, as  the  deliverer  of  the  people 
from  the  tyranny  of  obstinate  misre- 
presentation. The  proofs  thus  afforded 
are  striking  and  peculiar,  and  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  city  per- 
formances called  “ Pageants,”  so  well 
and  so  fully  treated  of  twenty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  Royal  Processions  and 
Exhibitions  on  the  annual  inaugura- 
tion of  Lord  Mayor.  These  broadsides 
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consist  of  Entertainments,  Speeches, 
Dialogues,  Songs,  Panegyrics,  &c.  to 
Monk  and  his  lady,  when  they  were 
received  and  feasted  in  the  Halls  of 
different  trading  companies,  between 
1 Sth  March  and  the  same  day  in  April 
1660.  I have  looked  over  various  ac- 
counts of  the  transactions  preceding 
the  epoch  of  the  Restoration,  and  I do 
not  find  that  any  thing  is  stated  in 
them  regarding  the  steps  thus  taken 
by  important  municipal  bodies  to  tes- 
tify, on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the 
strength  of  their  feelings  and  the  ardour 
of  their  wishes. 

Another  point  they  tend  to  show 
is,  that  Monk,  although  very  prudent 
and  cautious,  and  therefore  silent, 
regarding  his  ultimate  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  monarch  and  monarchy, 
was  not  guilty  of  “ duplicity,  hypo- 
crisy, and  perjury,”  quite  to  the  ex- 
tent some  historians  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  He  might  continue  to  wear 
a mask  before  such  men  as  Haslerig 
and  Ludlow,  as  well  as  before  Scott 
and  some  others,  set  as  spies  upon 
him ; but,  as  regards  the  citizens  of 
London,  he  put  it  aside  sufficiently, 
at  least,  to  encourage  in  them  the  be- 


lief that  he  was  well  disposed  to  the 
scheme  of  re-establishing  the  old  form 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
family. 

At  the  date  of  the  earliest  of  the 
ensuing  papers  the  parliament  was  on 
the  eve  of  dissolution,  for  the  Act 
passed  on  16th  March,  and  the  newly 
elected  members  were  to  assemble  on 
the  25th  April.  The  Clothworkers’ 
Company  invited  Monk  to  an  enter- 
tainment in  their  Hall  on  the  13th 
March,  only  three  days  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  aid  of 
the  excluded  members,  put  an  end 
to  its  own  existence,  and  there  he 
was  literally  smothered  with  adu- 
lation, carried  to  such  an  excess 
that  a younger  son  of  a poor  baro- 
net was  told  that  he  was  descended 
from  “ grandsire-kings,”  and  that  the 
“ blood-royal  enriched  his  veins.”  By 
whom  the  address  was  delivered  is  not 
in  this  instance  stated,  nor  is  the  writer 
of  it  mentioned ; but  the  following  lines, 
near  the  opening,  one  would  think  must 
have  raised  a smile  upon  the  cheek  of 
the  volunteer  to  Spain  in  1625,  and 
the  ensign  of  Rhee  in  1626. 


Great  Hero  of  three  nations,  whose  blood  springs 
From  pious  and  from  powerful  grandsire  kings, 
With  whose  blood-royal  you’ve  enrich’d  your  veins, 
And  by  continued  policy  and  pains 
Have  equall’d  all  their  glory  ; so  that  now 
Three  kingless  sceptres  to  your  feet  do  bow, 

And  court  protection  and  alliance  too, 

And  what  great  men  still  reach’d  at  stoops  to  you. 


This  is  followed  by  a passing  allu-  any  time  contemplated  what  had  be- 

sion  to  Monk’s  refusal  of  the  sovereign  fallen  the  state  subsequent  to  the  ex- 

power, and  by  a strong  denial  on  the  ecution  of  Charles  I. : — 
part  of  the  citizens  that  they  had  at 

Our  meanings  still  were  honest,  for,  alas  1 
We  never  dream’d  of  what’s  since  come  to  pass  : 

’Twas  never  our  intent  to  violate 

The  settled  orders  of  the  Church  and  State  ; 

To  throw  down  rulers  from  their  lawful  seat. 

Merely  to  make  ambitious  small  things  great, 

Or  to  subvert  the  laws  ; but  we  thought,  then, 

The  laws  were  good,  if  manag’d  by  good  men, 

And  so  we  do  think  still,  &cc. 


Thence  they  proceed  to  lament  the  favouritetheme,  the  adulation  of  Monk, 
destruction  of  the  rights  of  property,  as  whom  they  elaborately  liken  to  St. 
well  as  the  whole  conduct  of  the  parlia-  George,  and  the  parliament  to  J-he 
ment,  and  near  the  close  return  to  the  dragon  he  slew  : they  add, 

Herein  you’ve  far  outdone  him  : he  did  fight 
But  with  one  single  dragon  ; but  by  your  might 
A legion  have  been  tam’d,  and  made  to  serve 
The  people  whom  they  meant  t’  undo  or  starve. 
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In  this  you  may  do  higher,  and  make  fame 
Immortalize  your  celebrated  name  ; 

This  age’s  glory,  wonder  ever  after, 


If  you  would  free  the  Son, 

At  this  date,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  have  been  clearly  understood  in 
the  city  that  Monk  intended  to 
“ free  the  son,”  and  ultimately  to  re- 
store him  to  the  throne.  In  an  “ En- 
tertainment of  the  Lady  Monk  at 
Fisher’s  Folly,”  in  Bishopgate  Street 


IS  he  the  daughter. 

(which  had  been  used  as  an  Anabap- 
tist conventicle  during  the  civil  wars), 
she  was  told  that  she  had  the  happi- 
ness to  be  married  to  a person  of  the 
blood-royal  of  the  line  of  York,  in 
consistency  with  the  speech  to  her 
husband  at  Clothworkers’  Hall ; — 


Thrice  welcome,  noble  lady,  to  this  place, 

Wife  to  a person  sprung  of  royal  race. 

Whose  high-born  soul  proclaims  him  one  of  those 
Which  claim  an  interest  in  the  milky  Rose. 


Cromwell  and  the  “Bumpers”  came 
in  for  a full  share  of  abuse,  while 
“ noble  George”  is  compared  to  Fa- 
bius,  who  conquered  without  a blow  ; 
and  an  allusion  is  made  to  unfor- 
tunate Fisher,  who,  unlike  Monk, 
had  been  unable  to  complete  the  edi- 
fice he  had  begun.  Fisher’s  Folly 
may  have  been  a receptacle  for  luna- 


tics at  this  period,  for  “ the  Entertain- 
ment ” to  Lady  Monk  commenced  by 
an  address  from  one  of  “ the  Bed- 
lams;” but  the  principal  speech,  by 
another  person  perfectly  in  his  senses, 
concludes  with  these  lines,  shewing,  as 
in  the  former  instance,  that  the  Ke- 
storation  to  be  effected  by  Monk  was 
then  fully  contemplated. 


Thus  hath  he  wisely  stopp’d  the  mouths  of  those 
Builders  of  Babel,  which  did  still  oppose 
The  repairing  of  our  Sion  ; to  whose  aid 
We’ll  all  stand  up  until  the  top -stone’s  laid  j 
And  after  all  confess  great  George  to  be 
The  chief  restorer  of  our  liberty. 

And  you  thrice  happy  favourite  of  Fate, 

Who  have  so  wise,  so  great,  so  good  a mate. 


On  the  28th  March  Monk,  accom- 
panied by  the  Council  of  State,  was 
received  at  Drapers’  Hall,  and  here, 
besides  a congratulatory  speech  in  the 
usual  strain,  a dialogue  was  performed 
between  Tom,  a countryman,  and  Dick, 
a Londoner,  which  must  have  been 
amusing  and  popular  : two  editions  of 


it  have  been  preserved,  the  one  ob- 
viously printed  in  haste  to  gratify 
public  curiosity  immediately,  and  the 
other  afterwards,  with  the  correction 
of  various  errors.  It  was  sung  by  the 
two  performers  to  the  tune  “ I’ll  never 
love  thee  more,”  and  it  opens  with 
this  stanza : — 


Tom. — Now,  would  I give  my  life  to  see 
This  wondrous  man  of  might. 

Dick. — Dost  see  that  jolly  lad  ? That’s  he  ; 
I’ll  warrant  him  he’s  right. 

There’s  a true  Trojan  in  his  face  ; 
Observe  him  o’er  and  o’er. 

Come,  Tom,  if  ever  George  be  base, 
Ne’er  trust  good-fellow  more. 

The  two  last  lines  form  the  burden 
of  every  verse,  of  which  there  are 
fifteen,  the  Clown  and  the  Cockney 
taking  up  the  subject  alternately,  and 
referring  in  very  plain  and  not  very 
courteous  terms  to  the  breaking  down 
of  the  city  gates,  &c.  by  Monk,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Parliament,  an  unto- 


ward event  that  occurred  soon  after 
his  army  had  marched  into  London. 
Nothing  is  distinctly  said  regarding  a 
restoration,  but  the  subsequent  stanza 
mentions  the  “ murder”  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  kingdom 
ever  since  the  termination  of  his 
reign. 
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Tom.^ — But  what  dost  think  should  be  the  cause 
Whence  all  these  mischiefs  spring  ? 

Dick. — Our  damned  breach  of  oaths  and  laws, 

Our  murder  of  the  King. 

We  have  been  slaves  since  Charles’s  reign, 

We  lived  like  lords  before. 

If  George  don’t  set  all  right  again, 

Ne’er  trust  good-fellow  more. 

Just  afterwards  the  two  performers  turn  to  Monk,  and  speak  to  him  as 
follows : — 

Dick. — My  lord,  in  us  the  nation  craves 
But  vjhat  you're  hound  to  do. 

Tom. — We’ve  liv’d  like  drudges — Dick.  And  are  slaves. 

Both. — We  would  not  die  so  too. 

Restore  us  but  our  laws  again. 

Th’unborn  shall  thee  adore. 

If  George  denies  us  his  amen. 

Ne’er  trust  good-fellow  more. 


It  is  not  stated  in  either  copy  by 
whom  this  dialogue  was  written,  but 
at  this  date  Thomas  Jordan  was  in 
frequent  employ  as  the  city-poet,  and 
we  need  hardly  doubt,  partly  from  the 
spirit  and  facility  of  the  composition, 
that  it  was  by  him. 

The  speech  pronounced  on  the  same 
occasion  was  short,  consisting  of  only 
eight-and-thirty  lines,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  musical  per- 


formance was  liked  much  the  better  of 
tlie  two — Walter  Yeokney  (of  whom 
we  hear  only  in  these  broadsides,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,)  delivered  the  address, 
and  a note  at  the  bottom  shows  that 
some  other  copy  of  it  had  been  issued, 
for  it  is  denounced  as  “ a forged 
cheat.”  The  authentic  one,  which 
opens  thus,  purports  to  have  been 
u Printed  for  Henry  Broome,  at  the 
Gun,  in  Ivy  Lane,  1660.” 


Most  honour’d  sir,  if  a poor  scholar  may, 
Amongst  the  rest,  his  duteous  offering  pay. 
Accept  my  mite  unto  your  merit,  you 
That  have  given  life  to  us  and  learning  too. 


Yeokney  professed  to  be  “ a poor 
scholar,”  and,  according  to  the  old 
joke,  he  was  a very  poor  one,  so  far 
as  sense  and  even  grammar  were  con- 
cerned, supposing  him  to  have  written 
the  lines  he  spoke. 

Unattended  by  the  Council  of  State 
Monk  was  at  Skinners’  Hall  on  4th 
April,  and  here  Yeokney  was  again 
called  upon  to  be  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  company,  and  sang  a song  to  the 
General  to  the  tune  of  “ I’ll  never 
leave  thee  more  it  is  incomplete,  and 
reads  much  more  like  a speech  than  a 
lyrical  composition.  If  the  tune  “I’ll 
never  leave  thee  more,”  be  the  same  as 
“ I’ll  never  love  thee  more,”  which  Tom 
and  Dick  had  used  at  Drapers’  Hall 
on  the  28th  March,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  Yeokney’s  couplets  at  Skinners’ 


Hall,  on  the  4th  April,  could  not  have 
been  sung  to  it.  There  is,  in  other 
respects,  an  ambiguity  about  it,  since 
it  is  not  clear  whether  Yeokney  did 
not,  at  the  time  he  delivered  it,  sustain 
the  character  of  Orpheus  surrounded 
by  boys,  clad  in  the  skins  of  beasts, 
furnished  by  the  Skinners’  Company. 
Mackintosh  and  other  authorities  say 
that  “ about  the  beginning  of  April 
Monk  first  listened  to  a communica- 
tion from  Charles  II.”  for  his  restora- 
tion; but  we  have  already  seen  that 
such  an  event  was  speculated  upon  as 
early  as  13th  March,  and  now,  on  the 
4th  April,  it  was  adverted  to  publicly 
at  Skinners’  Hall  in  unmistakeable 
terms : Yeokney’s  address  concludes 
with  these  lines  : — 


Proceed,  then,  George,  and  as  thou  hast  brought  down 
The  traitor,  so  restore  the  lawful  Crown, 

That  after  ages  may  thee  justly  call 
Restorer  of  thy  country,  King  and  all. 
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Such  language,  we  should  think,  would 
hardly  have  been  held  to  Monk  on 
such  an  occasion,  if  his  intentions  had 
not  been  previously  distinctly  under- 
stood, if  not  openly  avowed. 

Jordan  also  wrote  a “ speech”  for 
the  same  day,  which  has  not  come 


down  to  us  as  a broadside,  but  is 
printed  by  him  in  his  “ Royal  Arbor 
of  Loyal  Poesie.”  8vo.  1664:  it  ends 
with  rather  a happy  application  of  the 
words  “sun”  and  “ air”  to  the  pro- 
jected restoration  of  the  son  and  heir 
of  Charles  I. 


These  ten  or  twelve  years  our  three  kingdoms  have 
Liv’d  in  a darkness  equal  to  the  grave  ; 

Stifled  for  want  of  breath,  until  the  bright 
Beams  of  your  presence  gave  a little  light : 

’Tis  yet  but  twilight ; could  we  gain  the  sun, 

And  the  clear  wholesome  air,  the  work  were  done. 
You  can  dispel  these  mists,  and  make  all  fair  : 

We  sue  for  nothing  but  the  Sun  and  Air. 


Monk  must  have  listened  to  these 
lines  before  he  had  admitted  Sir  John 
Grenville  with  his  message  from  the 
King,  if  the  ordinary  authorities  are 
to  be  trusted. 

Six  days  afterwards,  however,  when 
the  General  was  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Jordan  seems  to  have  been  more 
cautious  in  his  expressions,  as  if  both 
he  and  Yeokney  had  gone  too  far  on 
the  4th  April.  His  speech,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a sea-captain,  was  published 
as  a broadside,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
printed by  the  author  in  his  “Kursery 
of  ISTovelties,”  8vo.  n.  d. ; but  it  con- 
tains nothing  material  to  our  purpose, 
although  it  highly  extols  the  navy  and 
the  company  by  whom  Jordan  had 
been  employed.  He  also  wrote  for  a 
similar  entertainment  given  to  Monk 
by  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  when 
he  was  addressed  by  an  actor  habited 
like  Massaniello ; but  what  was  then 
said  contains  no  indication  as  to  how 
far  the  General  had,  or  had  not,  at  that 
time  declared  himself.  The  broadside 


has  no  name  excepting  that  of  Walter 
Yeokney  as  the  speaker  of  it,  but 
Jordan  claims  the  authorship  of  it  in 
the  work  above  mentioned. 

The  12th  April  was  the  day  on 
which  the  citizens  paid  their  devo- 
tions to  Monk  at  Vintners’  Hall ; and 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this 
time  the  elections  of  the  new  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  pro- 
ceeding most  satisfactorily  for  the 
royal  party.  This  circumstance  kept 
them  all  in  the  highest  possible  spirits  : 
the  city  was  inundated  with  loyalty, 
and  the  General  readily  shewed  him- 
self at  every  place  to  which  he  was 
invited.  In  the  speech  which  Jordan 
produced  for  the  Vintners,  he,  with 
considerable  ingenuity,  drew  a pa- 
rallel between  the  subject  of  his  pane- 
gyric and  a vine,  and  touched  very 
judiciously  upon  the  secrecy  with  which 
Monk  had  proceeded,  and  the  cautious 
silence  he  had  observed.  Speaking  of 
the  vine,  he  says. 


First,  in  its  leaves,  which  hide  and  guard  the  cluster, 
It  notes  your  modesty,  which  hides  your  lustre  : 

It  shews  your  secrecy,  by  which  secured 
You  have  a bloodless  victory  procured. 

Oh  happy  soul ! whose  silence  could  do  more 
Than  arts  or  arms,  than  rhetoric  and  power. 


It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Monk 
went  about  among  the  citizens,  on  these 
festive  occasions,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  opinions  and  desires 
regarding  the  royal  family,  and  a re- 
storation ; but  it  seems  a little  extra- 
ordinary that  at  the  moment  of  triumph 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in 
consequence  of  the  return  of  royalist 
and  presbyterian  members  in  pre- 
ference to  mere  republicans,  the  lan- 


guage used  before  Monk,  on  the  main 
topic  of  people’s  thoughts  and  words, 
should  have  been  so  much  more  mo- 
derate than  when  he  commenced  his 
round  of  visits  to  the  municipal  bodies 
of  the  city.  Perhaps,  having  lighted 
the  fire  of  loyalty  he  allowed  it  to 
blaze  as  it  would : it  might  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  do  more : hav- 
ing done  this,  he  avoided  farther  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  reverted  to  his 
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system  of  silence  and  caution,  which 
occasioned  so  much  distrust  among 
the  republicans,  and  has  since  given 
rise  to  such  strong  accusations  of  du- 
plicity and  deceit.  Even  the  city  poet, 
who  at  first  spoke  out  so  undisguisedly. 


seems,  as  we  have  stated,  afterwards 
to  have  greatly  moderated  his  tone 
and  terms;  and  when  Jordan,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Restoration,  adverted 
to  the  conduct  of  Monk  just  previous 
to  that  event,  he  slily  observed  of  him. 


The  wary  General,  whose  art  did  lie 
Much  in  the  soul  of  business — secrecy, 

Was  so  obscure  in  all  his  postures,  we 
Could  not  discover  his  dark  loyalty. 

(Royal  Arbor,  1664,  p.  4.) 


According  to  most  authorities  Monk’s 
“ dark  loyalty  ” maintained  its  ob- 
scurity, so  far  as  the  republican  party 
was  concerned,  until  the  actual  meet- 
ing of  the  new  parliament,  thirteen  days 
after  the  entertainment  at  Vintners’ 
Hall,  if  not  until  after  the  two  Houses 
resumed  their  sittings  on  the  1st  May, 
when  Sir  John  Grenville  appeared  at 
the  doors  with  letters  from  “ the  King.” 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  peculiarly 
hard  upon  Monk,  and  asserts  that  he 
“ sported  recklessly  with  his  vows  to 
God,  his  faith  to  men,  and  his  duty  to 


his  country,”  not  from  any  attachment 
to  monarchy,  but  “ from  a selfish  and 
absorbing  view  of  his  ov/n  sordid  am- 
bition and  interest.”  Were  we  to 
trust  the  dates  supplied  by  this  his- 
torian, we  should  believe  that  Monk 
kept  up  his  duplicity  for  three  months 
after  the  Restoration  ; but  this  must, 
of  course,  be  a misprint,  and  what  has 
been  above  advanced  may  serve  to 
prove  that  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
March  his  intentions  were  no  secret 
in  the  city.  J.  P.  C. 


HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VII. 

DERIVED  FROM  THE  MUNICIPAL  ARCHIVES  OF  YORK. 

The  King’s  Visit  to  York  in  1487. 


IN  the  summer  of  the  year  1487,  after 
having  quelled  the  first  of  those  insur- 
rections which  unhappily  disturbed 
the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  by  his 
victory  at  Stoke  over  the  partizans 
of  the  impostor  Symnell,  King  Henry 
VH.  made  a second  progress  into  the 
northern  counties,  and  again  ho- 
noured the  city  of  York  with  his  pre- 
sence. From  the  battle  field  of  Stoke 
the  King  proceeded  to  Lincoln,  and, 
having  rested  there  a few  weeks,  he 
advanced  into  Yorkshire  at  the  head 
of  his  army.  Lord  Bacon  says  that 
“ all  along  as  he  went,  with  much 
severity  and  strict  inquisition,  partly 
by  martial  law  and  partly  by  the  com- 
mission, he  punished  the  adherents 
and  aiders  of  the  late  rebells.”  He 
certainly  issued  a proclamation,  which 
was  brought  to  York  previously  to 
his  arrival  by  the  hands  of  the  knight 
harbergeour,  couched  in  harsh  and 
threatening  terms  almost  amounting 
to  a declaration  of  martial  law.  It 
awards  the  punishment  of  death  not 
2 


only  to  those  who  should  commit  sa- 
crilege, robbery,  or  rape,  but  even  to 
such  as  should  “ presume  to  take  any 
manner  of  victual,  horse  meat  or  man’s 
meat,  without  paying  therefore  the  re- 
sonable  price  thereof ; ” and  persons 
charged  with  ordinary  quarrels  or 
affrays,  or  other  minor  offences,  were 
“ to  be  imprisoned  and  their  bodies  to 
be  punished  at  the  king’s  pleasure.” 
But  severity  does  not  appear  to  have 
ordinarily  characterised  the  King’s 
demeanour  towards  the  citizens  of 
York. 

On  Thursday  the  27th  of  July  the 
corporation  were  informed,  “ how  that 
the  King’s  grace  intended,  God  speed- 
ing, to  be  at  this  his  city  here  upon 
Monday  next  coming,  accompanied  by 
betwixt  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  to  tarry  and  make  his  abode 
there  from  the  said  Monday  to  the 
following  Thursday  in  the  morning.” 
So  short  a notice  gave  little  time  for 
preparation,  and  the  council  merely 
resolved  that  “ my  lord  the  mayor. 
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with  his  brethren  aldermen  and  the 
common-council  in  their  most  goodly 
array  as  merchants  and  citizens,  should 
receive  his  grace  into  the  city  accord- 
ing to  the  antlent  custom  of  the  same.” 

On  the  appointed  day  (Monday,  the 
30th  of  July,)  at  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  King  Henry  made  his 
entry  into  the  city,  “ accompanied  with 
many  lords  and  nobles  of  his  realm, 
and  their  retinue,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand  men  in  harness,  with  his 
banner  displayed.”  At  Saint  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  without  Micldegate  Bar,  the 
royal  cavalcade  was  met  by  the  whole 
body  corporate  in  their  most  goodly 
manner  and  array,  and,  by  the  mouth 
of  master  recorder,  they  greeted  the 
King  in  the  words  following : 

“ Most  high  and  mighty  Christian 
Prince  and  our  most  dread  Sovereign  liege 
lord, — Your  true  and  faithful  subjects, 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  com- 
mon council,  with  the  whole  body  of  this 
city,  welcome  your  most  noble  grace  unto 
this  your  city  giving  due  lovings  unto  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  great  fortune  and  noble 
triumph  and  victory  it  hath  pleased  his 
Godhead  to  grant  unto  your  highness  at 
this  time  in  subduing  of  your  enemy  and 
rebels  ; beseeching  Almighty  God  to  con- 
tinue your  most  noble  grace  in  the  same.” 

Which  words  the  King’s  grace  re- 
ceived thankfully,  and  so  rode  forth 
through  the  city,  my  lord  mayor  bear- 
ing the  mace  before  his  highness,  on 
horseback,  unto  the  Archbishop’s 
palace  beside  the  cathedral  church. 

The  King  remained  a week  at  York. 
The  first  day  after  his  arrival  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  act  of  grace  to  the 
corporation  in  the  person  of  two  of  its 
worthiest  members.  “ In  the  vigil  of 
Saint  Peter  called  Advincle,  the  lOng 
dubbed  my  Lord  Mayor,  called  William 
Todd,  and  Richard  Yorke,  alderman, 
knights.”  The  next  day  the  citizens 
entertained  their  sovereign  with  an 


exhibition  of  those  “pageants  of  de- 
light ” which  in  that  age  were  no  less 
enjoyed  by  the  monarch  on  the  throne 
than  by  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
“ On  Weddynsday,  in  the  fest  of  th’ 
Advincle  of  Saint  Peter,  the  play  of 
Corpus  Christi,  by  the  Kinges  com- 
maundement,  was  played  thrugh  the 
citie,  his  grace  hering  the  same  in 
Conyngstrete,  at  Thomas  Scot  house.” 
The  only  act  of  severity  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  during  the  King’s 
visit  was  the  execution  of  one  Roger 
Layton.  On  Thursday  in  the  morning 
he  was  judged  at  the  Guildhall  “ to 
be  heded  for  certaine  poyntes  of  trea- 
son committed  by  hyme  ayenst  the 
Kinges  highnesse.”  On  the  Saturday 
following,  at  two  of  the  clock  at  after- 
noon, Layton  * was  beheaded  “ upon 
the  pavement,  and  his  body  and  head 
were  buried  together  in  the  parish 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Gothe- 
romgate.”  Thomas  Metcalfe  and  one 
Tempeste  were  also  judged  by  Sir 
John  Turberville,  the  knight  marshall, 
to  be  beheaded  in  like  manner,  but 
afterwards  obtained  their  pardons. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  of  August,  the 
King  “ accompanied  with  many  lordes 
and  nobles  of  this  his  realme,  toke  his 
journey  towards  Durham  and  Kew- 
castel,  and  from  thence  retourned 
within  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  com- 
myng  by  Burghbrig,  and  soo  streight 
unto  Pountfreet.”t  He  had  arrived 
at  Pontefract  on  Saturday  the  25th 
of  August,  and  on  that  day  the  lord 
mayor  of  York  and  four  of  the  aider- 
men  with  other  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, to  the  number  of  sixty  horse, 
“ rode  unto  the  King’s  grace  at  Pount- 
freet,  where  they  were  right  worship- 
fully  received,  and  of  the  King’s  grace 
hertily  welcomed.  There  they  shewed 
to  his  highness  certain  matters  con- 
cerning the  well  and  prouffitt  of  the 
citie,  of  the  which  they  had  a perfite 


* Roger  Layton  was  an  old  offender.  He  was  the  ringleader  of  a disturbance  in  the 
city  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  III.  which  brought  upon  the  corporation  the  dis- 
pleasure of  that  monarch.  Layton  had  been  committed  to  prison  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  and  by  a privy  seal  dated  at  Kenilworth  the  16th  of  May,  1487,  the 
authorities  at  York  were  ordered  to  deliver  him  into  the  custody  of  Sir  Richard  Tun- 
stall,  that  he  might  be  examined  by  the  King  himself. 

t Holinshed  states  that  “ from  Newcastle  the  King  sent  Fox,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe,  comptroller  of  the  household,  ambassador's  to  Scotland  to 
conclude  a peace  or  truce  with  King  James,  and  after  their  return  he  came  back  again 
from  Newcastle  to  York,  and  so  towards  London.”  But  undoubtedly  the  King’s  pro- 
gress is  more  correctly  set  forth  in  the  York  archives. 
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answer,  and  liis  grace  was  right  well 
content  with  their  commyng.”  The 
city  cavalcade  returned  home  on  the 
following  day,  being  Sunday  the  26th 
of  August. 

The  King  went  from  Pontefract  to 
The  Great  Feast 

Only  one  more  incident  worthy  of 
note  occurred  at  York  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1487 ; and  it 
cannot  be  better  related  than  in  the 
words  of  the  original  record  : — 

“ The  right  prepotent  and  right  nohle 
lord  the  Erl  of  Northumberland,  for  his 
entier  affeccion  and  luff  which  he  did  and 
dothe  here  unto  this  citie  of  York,  and  in 
consideracion  of  the  good  zele  and  true 
hertes  which  th’inhabitantes  of  the  same 
hath  ever  borne  towardes  his  lordship,  of 
his  owne  mere  mocion  gaf  unto  my  lord 
maire,  his  bretherne  aldremen,  and  comune 
counsaill,  viij.  warrantes  for  viij.  bukkes, 
and  V.  markes  of  money,  to  be  disposed  in 
solace  and  recreacion  of  them  and  of  the 
honest  commoners  of  the  said  citie ; which 
as  it  apperteyneth  was  thankfully  recey ved, 
and  the  said  warrantes  put  in  execucion 
and  sped.  And  forsomoch  as  the  said  v. 
markes  wold  not  suffice  nor  extend  to  half 


[Oct. 

Leicester,  and  thence  to  Warwick, 
where  he  remained  with  the  Queen 
and  his  court  until  the  27th  of  October. 
He  made  a public  entry  into  London 
on  the  3rd  of  November.* 


AT  York  in  1487. 

the  costes  of  the  said  recreacion,  it  was 
thoght  that  the  guild  of  Saint  Cristofor 
shuld  susteigne  the  suppluss,  which  did 
amount  to  the  somme  of  vj’*,  soo  that  by 
the  same  and  the  residue  of  the  said  markes 
left  over  the  expences  and  lawencesf  about 
the  speding  of  the  said  warrantes,  and 
othre  thinges  necessary  in  that  behalve, 
with  the  said  bukkes,  my  lord  mayor,  my 
masters  th’aldremen  his  brethren,  the 
commune  counsaill,  with  othre  gentilmen 
of  Aynesty,  and  six  hundrett  of  the  moost 
honest  commoners  of  this  citie,  had  a wor- 
shipful recreacion,  solace,  and  disport, 
with  brede,  ale,  venyson,  rost  and  bakyn, 
with  rede  wyne  sufficiant,  without  any 
thing  paing  for  the  same,  bot  onely  thankes 
unto  the  said  right  prepotent  and  right 
noble  lord  and  the  said  guild  of  Saint 
Cristofer. — In  the  Guildhall  of  the  said 
citie  the  Monday  x day  of  Septembre,  in 
the  iij  yere  of  the  reigne  of  our  souverain 
lord  King  Herry  the  vijb” 

A. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  NEAR  ROME. 

(Extracted  from  a Letter  from  Benjamin  Gibson,  Esq.  to  one  of  our  Correspondents.) 


WITH  the  sanction  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  the  approbation 
of  the  Pope,  the  ancient  Appian  Way 
has  been  laid  open  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  half  a mile.  The  excavation 
begins  about  three  miles  and  a half 
from  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  the 
sepulchral  monuments  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  are  now  exposed  to  view 
as  well  as  traces  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment with  the  curb  stones.  Some  of 
the  tombs  have  two  or  more  chambers 
with  tessellated  floors.  Several  fine 
fragments  of  entablatures  and  other 
architectural  ornaments  have  been  dis- 
covered during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Seeing  these  fragments  all  carefully 
numbered,  I inquired  the  reason,  and 
was  told  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  replace  them,  as 


far  as  it  could  be  done,  in  their  original 
situation,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
preserved  so  as  to  be  best  understood 
in  connection  with  the  surrounding 
remains. 

Kear  the  site  of  one  of  the  sepulchres 
I noticed  the  sculpture  and  architec- 
tural decorations  lying  on  the  ground. 
They  consisted  of  a figure  in  alto-re- 
lievo, a frontispiece  with  a large 
lateral  antefix,  one  large  and  two 
small  Corinthian  capitals  and  parts  of 
fluted  columns.  Not  far  from  this  spot 
was  discovered  the  base  of  another  tomb, 
the  style  of  which  is  fine  and  grand. 

Of  inscriptions  the  following  are 
among  the  most  recently  discovered. 
The  first  is  fragmentary,  but  I give  it 
chiefly  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y. : 


* Leland’s  Coll.  iv.  216 
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1. 

. . . AUG  • PP  . . . 

. . . UG  • PRN  . : 

. . . XIII  • GEM  . . . 

OILI  • CURUL  . . 

. . . IAS  DII  DOM  . . * 

. , . TRT 

2. 

HOC  cen(o/)aphivm  Av(relii) 
INACHI  • AVG  • LIB  * OP{Honis) 

TAB  • L • A • RIORVM 
PATRIMON  • ET  ‘ AVRELIAE 
MACARIAN  * ETIC  ‘ ET 
AVRELIAE  • RODOCYNE 
ET  • LI  * B • B • LIBERTABVS 
QVAE  POCTERICG  . 

EORVM. 

In  the  latter  you  will  notice  in  the 
eighth  line  the  Greek  C instead  of  the  S. 


3. 

(maca)rianeti  con(iu)gi 

DULCISSIMAE 
QUAE  VIXIT  ANNIS 
XXVIII  . M . VI  . DIES  XVIII 
HORAS  . VI  . 

INACHUS  COIUGI 
BENEMERENTI 
MACARIANAE  DULCIS. 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  a large 
tomb  I observed  an  alto-relievo  re- 
presenting three  busts,  of  life  size,  and 
evidently  intended  for  portraits.  They 
appear  to  be  a father,  mother,  and 
daughter.  The  last  from  the  inscrip- 
tion and  the  sistrum  and  the  sacrificial 
patera  was  evidently  a priestess  of 
Isis.  The  slab  is  six  feet  in  length  by 
three  feet  10^  inches. 


There  is  no  direct  guide  to  the  date 
of  this  tomb  ; but  we  may  suppose  that 
at  the  period  when  it  wms  erected  the 
religion  of  Egypt  was  tolerated  at 
Rome.f  The  worship  of  Osiris  and  Se- 
rapis  when  transplanted  to  Rome  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  underwent  many 
vicissitudes.  It  was  banished  from  the 
city  in  the  year  696,  under  the  con- 
sulate of  Pisa  and  Gabinius,  by  decree 
of  the  senate,  and  the  statues  of  Isis 
and  Serapis  were  thrown  down  from 
the  capitol  and  their  altars  overturned. 
In  the  year  700,  by  another  decree  of 
the  senate,  the  temple  of  these  deities 


was  levelled  with  the  ground.  Some 
time  after  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
gods  was  forbidden  by  M.  Agrippa  ; 
and  Tiberius  ordered  the  temple  of 
Isis  to  be  demolished,  and  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  In  later  times  this  peculiar 
superstition  at  particular  periods  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground,  and  it  became 
popular  in  spite  of  its  absurdities,  and 
the  ridicule  with  which  it  was  attacked 
by  the  poets  and  others.  From  the  ex- 
pression of  Martial  (Lib.  xii.  Epig. 
29.)— 

“ Lanigeri  fugiunt  calvi,  sistrataque  turba,” 


* This  appears  to  be  a monument  to  a soldier  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  surnamed 
Gemina. 

t It  is  probable  the  date  of  the  sculpture  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Constantine 
or  Julian,  when  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  was  tolerated  and  encouraged. 
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it  appears  that  the  priests  were  clothed 
in  linen  and  that  their  heads  were 
shaven. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was 
another  piece  of  sculpture,  probably 
taken  from  the  same  monument,  as  it 
refers  to  the  religion  of  Isis.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  compartments.  One  of 
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these  is  a little  raised,  and  exhibits 
two  rows  of  beads,  and  what  seem  to 
be  three  rings  beneath.  The  other  is 
concave,  and  bears  in  the  middle  a 
human  eye,  and  grouped  around  it  a 
scorpion,  a crab,  a snake  with  an  eagle 
upon  its  back,  a dog,  an  eagle,  &c. 

Here  we  clearly  see  represented  the 


vigilant  and  all-seeing  eye  of  the  Sun, 
with  his  course  through  the  zodiac,  and 
the  constellations.  At  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye  is  placed  the  eagle,  and  near 
it  the  scorpion,  whose  tail  extends 
through  the  winter  solstice,  thus  shew- 
ing the  winter  sign  and  the  constella- 
tion next  to  it ; whilst  at  the  outward 
corner  is  the  crab,  with  the  constella- 
tion of  the  hydra  and  crow,  and  as  the 
crab  divides  the  summer  circle  in  the 
middle,  and  looks  towards  the  lion  and 
the  east,  the  Egyptian  priests,  seeing 
that  the  sun  when  he  had  arrived  at 
the  middle  of  his  course  in  the  summer 
solstice  receded,  adopted  the  figure  of 
the  crab  to  represent  this  retrograde 
motion  of  the  sun.  Above  the  hydra 
and  crow  is  the  constellation  of  the 
dog.  The  dog  has  one  star  in  the 
mouth,  which  is  called  Sirius,  and  in 
the  head  another  called  Isis,  so  this 
constellation  is  probably  introduced 
here  as  the  peculiar  star  of  Isis.  On 
the  opposite  side,  above  the  eagle  is  a 
frog.  As  the  frog  was  produced  abun- 
dantly on  the  banks  of  the  Hile  and 
in  the  adjacent  marshes,  it  was  chosen 


as  an  emblem  of  fecundity,  and  was 
sacred  to  Isis.  Thus  we  have  the  land 
also  represented,  and  the  providential 
eye  of  the  deity  pervading  and  super- 
intending the  universe.* 

In  proceeding  onwards  a little  I 
noticed  near  the  remains  of  a large 
tomb  a square  cippus,  on  two  sides  of 


J 

( 

j 

* This  Mythraic  group  may  be  com})ared  with  similar  monuments  found  in  our  own 
country  and  in  France  and  Germany. 
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whicli  were  sculptured  an  elephant, 
with  a tower  upon  its  back,  filled  with 
elephants’  tusks.  Possibly  it  may  bear 
allusion  to  the  trade  in  ivory,  and  M. 
Considius  Cerdo,  whose  name  appears 
on  the  third  face  of  the  cippus, — 


OSSA 

M.  CONSI  • 

CERDONIS, 

may  have  been  an  importer  of  ele- 
phants’ teeth.  B.  G. 


MEMOIR  OF  BISHOP  COPLESTON. 

Memoir  of  Edward  Copleston,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  with  Selections  from  his 
Diary  and  Correspondence.  By  William  James  Copleston,  M.A.,  &c.  Parker. 
West  Strand.  1851. 


IN  reading  this  unpretending  and 
interesting  record  of  a pious  and  ac- 
complished man,  we  have  been  much 
impressed  by  the  fleeting  and  capri- 
cious nature  of  contemporary  reputa- 
tion. Thirty  years  ago,  had  it  been 
asked,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed,  what  writer  on  ethics  and 
metaphysics  would  most  probably 
rival  the  Fichtes  and  Schellings  of 
the  German  universities,  and  raise 
English  psychology  once  again  to  the 
eminence  upon  which  Locke  and 
Berkeley  had  deposited  it,  the  reply 
would  have  been,  with  almost  univer- 
sal assent — the  author  of  the  “ Inquiry 
into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and 
Predestination.”  Thirty  years  hence 
the  name  of  Copleston  will  probably 
be  known  only  to  the  professed  and 
curious  inquirer,  or  at  least  survive  in 
that  debateable  region  between  fame 
and  oblivion  which  has  already  re- 
ceived as  much  verse  and  prose  as 
would  burst  the  garners  of  Oxford 
and  Alexandria  to  boot.  And  yet  at 
the  commencement  of  this  generation 
to  have  predicted  that  Coleridge  would 
surmount  the  name  of  Copleston  as  a 
psychologist  would  have  been  deemed 
a hallucination  beyond  the  cure  of 
hellebore  or  St.  Luke’s.  We  do  not 
presume  to  decide  whether  we  have 
lost  or  gained  by  the  substitution  of  a 
lay  for  a spiritual  guide  in  such  mat- 
ters. We  merely  notice  the  fact. 

To  Copleston’s  contemporary  fame 
more  than  one  cause  contributed.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  can  speak  a 
word  in  season,  and  assist  their  fellows 
to  form  clear  and  practical  judgments 
upon  questions  under  present  debate. 
He  belonged  to  no  party  in  any  pro- 
minent degree,  and  he  was  really  mas- 
ter of  a few  of  those  books  about  which 


much  is  written  and  spoken,  and  little 
in  general  understood.  And  in  those 
days  Oxford  was  not,  as  it  has  since 
become,  a city  divided  against  itself, 
but  tolerably  unanimous  in  its  aver- 
sion to  innovations  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  whether  as  regarded  things 
temporal  or  spiritual.  The  university 
prizes  Copleston  carried  off  in  rapid 
succession,  and  became  a ruler  in  the 
academic  Israel  ere  much  past  the 
period  of  pupilage  himself.  Moreover 
he  stood  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Isis  against  her  then  most  formidable 
opponents.  With  the  sling  and  stone 
of  argument  and  irony  he  smote  the 
critical  giant  of  North  Britain,  and 
although  his  victory  was  not  so  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  youthful  David, 
yet  it  was  not  unattended  by  popular 
applause  or  the  triumphal  songs  of 
masters  of  arts,  and  provosts,  and  hosts 
of  deans,  archdeacons  and  bishops.  As 
poetry  professor  he  delivered  to  a 
learned  audience  such  lectures  on  the 
ars  poetica  as  had  never  been  heard 
within  the  walls  of  Oxford : and  al- 
though a strict  disciplinarian  in  Oriel, 
and  a staunch  assertor  of  university 
privileges,  he  was  yet  a little  in  ad- 
vance of  his  colleagues  and  contem- 
poraries in  the  generally  tolerant  and 
liberal  character  of  his  opinions.  And 
so  Copleston  stood  well  with  Oxford 
and  well  with  the  world : and  the  at- 
tention of  the  latter  was  drawn  to  him 
by  the  commendations  given  by  Mr. 
Tierney  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  his  letters 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  “ the  Cur- 
rency, the  Increase  of  Pauperism,  and 
the  Poor  Laws.”  An  earnest,  clear- 
headed, and  systematic  man — he  skil- 
fully blended  abstruse  investigations 
with  practical  sense.  In  sapientia 
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tenuit  modum — the  cloister  did  not 
unfit  him  for  the  world,  and  the  world 
did  not  wholly  withdraw  him  from  the 
cloister.  He  carried  with  him  to  his 
deanery  at  Chester  and  to  his  bishopric 
at  Llandaff  the  same  working  quali- 
ties, and  perhaps  afforded  in  his  life  as 
fair  a sample  as  has  been  ever  exhi- 
bited of  the  union  of  the  scholar  with 
the  sagacious  man  of  business. 

Yet  to  our  feelings  there  is  some- 
thing of  disappointment  in  Copleston’s 
career.  His  “Praelectiones”  on  Poetry 
preceded  by  a few  years  the  celebrated 
lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Litera- 
ture by  Augustus  William  Schlegel. 
The  “ Prgelectiones,”  as  the  biographer 
of  Copleston  justly  remarks,  “ will 
never  cease  to  delight  those  who  can 
appreciate  clear  development  of  prin- 
ciples, just  criticism,  discriminating 
delicacy  of  taste,  and,  perhaps,  above 
all,  Latinity  of  such  pure  and  brilliant 
water,  that  when,  in  our  recollections, 
we  compare  it  with  Ciceronian  gems, 
it  loses  none  of  its  lustre.”  Yet  how 
different  has  been  the  fortune  and  the 
results  of  the  respective  lectures  of 
Schlegel  and  Copleston.  The  former 
work  has  been  translated  into  several 
European  languages,  has  given  a new 
impulse  to  poetical  criticism,  is  re- 
printed frequently,  is  read  as  a text- 
book by  the  youthful  scholar,  is  cited 
as  an  authority  by  the  experienced 
censor.  Copleston’s  “ Prselectiones,” 
on  the  contrary,  are  rarely  met  with, 
are  read  by  few,  have  produced  little 
or  no  influence  upon  their  generation, 
and  are  about  as  useful  to  mankind  as 
the  annual  Harveian  orations.  W e,  as 
Englishmen,  have  lost  a good  book 
solely  through  its  being  composed  in 
pure  Latinity.  For  this  the  laws  of 
Oxford  are  answerable.  It  was  good 
for  races  of  scholars  who  lived  in  pe- 
riods when  the  Latin  tongue  was  the 
organ  of  the  learned  and  of  diplo- 
matists, to  hear  lectures  read  in  a lan- 
guage which  still  retained  a partial 
life.  It  may  be  right  for  the  present 
generation  of  Oxonians,  belonging  as 
they  mostly  do  to  the  middle  ages  in 
mind  and  predilections,  to  listen  to 
essays  couched  in  Ciceronian  phrase. 
But  it  is  neither  right  nor  good  for 
the  world  at  large  to  be  excluded  from 
works  of  merit,  because  the  university 
clings  to  a dialect  which  men  now 
neither  write  nor  speak.  Oxford 
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claims  to  be  the  educator  of  the  in- 
genuous youth  of  England : and  it 
throws  unnecessary  obstacles  in  their 
path  by  adhering  to  fashions  which 
have  become  superannuated,  and 
which  nothing  can  effectually  revive 
but  a return  to  the  semibarbarous  age 
in  which  they  originated.  The  La- 
tinity of  Copleston’s  lectures  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  since  his  ser- 
mons, his  political  pamphlets,  and  his 
familiar  letters,  are,  as  his  biographer 
remarks,  with  much  truth,  models  of 
good  English  and  good  taste.  The 
citations  which  we  shall  presently 
make  from  his  correspondence,  will 
probably  induce  our  readers  to  join  in 
our  regret  that  their  author  should 
have  been  obliged  to  veil  his  critical 
inquiries  under  the  obscurity  of  a 
learned  language. 

The  Memoir  now  before  us  is  com- 
piled from  a carefully  kept  diary  and 
a variety  of  letters  which  the  biogra- 
pher connects  and  comments  upon  in 
a manner  which  shows  a due  appre- 
ciation of  his  uncle’s  character,  mingled 
with  none  of  that  malady  which  has 
been  happily  termed  the  Lues  Bos- 
welliana.,  or  disease  of  exaggeration, 
which  so  often  and  so  unhappily  affects 
the  pens  of  memorialists,  llemember- 
ing  indeed  the  indiscretions  of  the 
nepotal  chroniclers  of  Coleridge,  and 
more  recently  of  Wordsworth,  we  in- 
cline to  pronounce  the  late  Bishop  of 
Llandaff'  remarkably  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing a nephew  who  has  been  con- 
tented to  depict  his  relative  as  he 
really  was,  who  has  put  forth  for  him 
no  claims  to  infallibility,  and  has  not 
thought  it  part  of  his  duty  to  set  down 
every  unconsidered  remark  that  fell 
from  his  lips. 

Dr.  Copleston’s  career  was  uniform, 
prosperous,  and  distinguished.  He  was 
literally  “ faber  fortuna3  suse,”  and 
seems— a rare  exception — to  have  owed 
his  advancement  to  neither  political 
nor  family  interest.  Edward  Copleston 
was  the  son  of  a Devonshire  clergy- 
man, and  was  educated  by  his  father 
until  he  attained  the  age  of  fifteen. 
On  the  maternal  side  he  possessed 
hereditary  claims  to  distinction  in  lite- 
rature, since  his  mother’s  father  and 
the  poet  Gay  were  brothers’  sons, 
“ The  name  Gay,”  the  bishop  remarks, 

“ was  very  appropriate  to  this  family.” 
He  himself,  although  not,  properly 
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speaking,  a facetious  man,  inherited 
from  this  parent  a constitutional  cheer- 
fulness, accompanied  bj  occasional 
scintillations  of  wit  and  humour.  Af- 
fectionate and  reverential  attention 
towards  his  parents  was  at  all  times  a 
marked  and  most  pleasing  feature  in 
the  Bishop’s  character.  His  dutiful 
and  loving  bearing  to  them,  even  when 
he  had  attained  his  highest  dignity, 
reminds  us  of  the  anecdotes  related  of 
the  filial  reverence  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  other  English  worthies.  It 
had  in  it  a smack  of  the  old  age. 
Whenever  he  had  anything  agreeable 
to  communicate,  it  seems  to  have 
been  his  first  thought  to  write  to  his 
parents.  In  one  and  the  same  spirit, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  imparted 
to  them  his  joy  at  winning  his  first 
university  distinction  — a prize  for 
Latin  verse — and  at  the  age  of  fifty - 
one,  his  calmer  satisfaction  at  being 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Llandaff^ 
In  both  cases  he  subscribed  himself, 
“your  dutiful  and  afiectionate  son.” 
He  displayed  no  precocity  of  intellect, 
but  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  scho- 
larship to  be  sent  in  his  sixteenth  year 
to  Oxford.  Oriel  adopted  him  from 
Corpus  Christi  without  solicitation  : 
and  in  his  21st  year  he  became  tutor 
of  the  former  college.  It  was  the  year 
1797  ; and  all  Britain  was  then  up  in 
arms  against  the  expected  French  in- 
vasion. The  youthful  tutor  became 
captain  of  a regiment  of  volunteers, 
and  led  his  pupils  from  the  class-room 
to  the  drill-ground  with  that  alacrity 
and  energy  which  attended  all  his 
actions,  whether  planting  his  grounds 
at  Offwell  or  visiting  his  diocese  in 
Wales.  “ Captain  Edward  Copleston” 
was  indeed  the  “ tightest  drill  ” and 
the  most  indefatigable  officer  in  the 
Isiac  phalanx.  His  manly  and  prac- 
tical habits  of  mind  appeared  both  in 
his  lectures  and  in  his  opinions  as  to 
the  true  ends  of  a university  educa- 
tion. The  latter  he  held  to  consist 
not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  books 
read  and  systems  learned  in  a half- 
digested  manner,  as  in  the  acquired 
power  of  dissecting  and  investigating 
a given  subject,  with  sustained  atten- 
tion, and  in  that  logical  and  common- 
sense  way,  by  which  it  becomes  incor- 
porated into  the  mind.  Things  rather 
than  words,  and  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  were  the  test  of  proficiency 


to  which  he  looked.  He  was  a rigid 
analyst.  Whatever  he  undertook  to 
do  or  to  learn,  whether  the  planting 
of  a forest  tree  or  the  orthography  of 
a proper  name,  was  grappled  with  all 
his  energy  at  the  time.  He  could  not 
trifie  either  with  time  or  thought ; 
and  on  subjects  on  which  he  conversed 
to  get  information,  so  mercilessly  per- 
tinent were  his  queries  and  cross  ques- 
tionings that  the  examined  at  once 
discerned  his  own  deficiency  and  the 
right  method  of  remedying  it.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  such 
habits  of  mind  rendered  him  an  in- 
structor of  the  first  order.  He  gave 
but  one  lecture  a day ; but  to  prepare 
this  lecture  so  as  to  satisfy  the  tutor’s 
zeal  and  accuracy  taxed  both  the  in- 
dustry and  the  scholarship  even  of  the 
most  attentive  pupils.  Yet  although 
a strict  preceptor.  Dr.  Copleston  was 
as  patient  as  he  was  strict.  To  the 
indolent,  and  to  the  indolent  alone,  he 
was  terrible.  But  dulness  could  not 
provoke,  nor  imperfect  training  dis- 
courage him.  The  following  anecdote 
is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  with 
which  he  encountered  difficulties  that 
were  not  insurmountable. 

“A  despairing  freshman,  after  one  or 
two  previous  failures  and  much  laudable 
plodffing,  had  stuck  fast  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pons  Asinorum. 

“ Mr.  C. — ‘ Do  you  really  think,  Mr.*** 
that  you  can  master  this  fifth  proposition  ? ’ 

“ Mr.  ***  (in  a deep,  positive  tone) — . 

‘ No,  sir,  I CAN  NOT  ! but  (emphatically) 
I’ll  try.’ 

“ Mr.  C. — ‘ I respect  the  manliness  of 
that  answer,  Mr.  ***;  and  let  me  tell  you, 
I am  convinced  you  have  it  in  you  not 
only  to  try  but  to  succeed,’  ” 

We  cite  the  following  proof  of 
Copleston’s  accuracy  in  minor  matters. 

“ ‘ A note,’  we  quote  from  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  memoir,  ‘ was  deli- 
vered to  your  uncle  while  we  were  enu- 
cleating a tough  part  of  the  Agamemnon, 
Having  opened  and  perused  it,  Mr.  Co- 
pleston tossed  it  indignantly  to  me,  point- 
ing to  the  direction.’ 

“ ‘ Now  look  there — as  if  that  man,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  and  has  called  here 
half  a dozen  times,  could  not  recollect 
that  my  name  is  Cop-les-ton,  as  you  may 
see  it  over  my  door,  and  that  I was  bap- 
tized Edward,  which  he  must  know  also, 
or  might  have  found  out,’ 

“ ‘ He  indulges  you,  I see,  sir,  with 
two  superfluous  letters.’ 
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“‘Yes — the  Rev.  Mr.  Copjolestone ! 
Now  I cannot  recommend  a better  habit 
to  a young  man,  like  yourself,  entering 
the  world  in  good  society,  than  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  prefix,  spelling,  and  pronun- 
ciation of  every  man’s  name  with  whom 
you  have  intercourse  ; such,  I mean,  as 
he  and  his  family  choose  habitually  to 
adopt.  Depend  upon  it  that  people  in 
general  infer  a sort  of  oXiycopla  from  such 
lapses  ; as  if  you  took  so  little  interest  in 
their  identity  as  to  forget  the  minor  cha- 
racteristics of  it.’  ” 

As  senior  treasurer  of  Oriel,  Mr. 
Copleston  was  enabled  to  render  his 
college  as  much  service  in  its  financial 
arrangements  as  he  was  contempora- 
neously rendering  its  intellectual  inte- 
rests in  the  lecture  rooms.  His  exer- 
tions and  stewardly  wisdom  were 
appreciated,  since  instead  of  making 
way  for  a successor  at  the  end  of 
twelvemonths — the  usual  practice — 
he  was  retained  no  less  than  six  years 
at  the  receipt  of  rents.  The  following 
anecdote  is  too  characteristic  of  him 
to  be  omitted. 

“ A remarkably  astute  elderly  man  of 
business,  who  had  made  a large  fortune 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  was  asked  by  a 
neighbour  how  he  had  sped  as  to  the 
renewal  of  the  lease  of  an  important  part 
of  his  estate,  held  under  Oriel  College. 

‘ Why,  not  so  well  as  I expected,’  was  the 
answer.  ‘ I thought  I should  get  a pretty 
easy  bargain  with  a mere  learned  bookish 
fellow  like  Copleston ; but  I was  rather 
taken  aback,  I confess  : he  is  as  well  up 
to  the  value  of  land  and  money  as  I am 
myself,  and  seems  acquainted  with  every 
acre  of  the  property.’  ” 

Mr.  Copleston’s  analytical  faculties 
were  not  indeed  likely  to  rust  for  lack 
of  use  amid  the  society  which  Oriel, 
during  his  residence,  embraced  within 
its  walls.  The  common-room  of  the 
college  united  at  its  symposia  the  most 
acute  controversialist  and  the  most 
expert  dialectician  of  the  age.  Tor 
in  that  room  Arnold  and  Whately 
were  wont  to  discuss  those  grave  ques- 
tions which  they  afterwards  handled 
in  their  works,  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  those  “ high  arbitrements  ” 
which  have  in  no  small  degree  affected 
the  education  and  the  theology  of  their 
generation.  At  such  debates  Coples- 
ton both  sat  as  arbiter  in  virtue  of 
his  maturer  years,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  them  in  compliance  with  his  un- 
wearied zest  for  discussion.  It  is  much 
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to  be  regretted  that  the  present  memoir 
contains  no  record  of  these  “noctes 
coengeque  deum.” 

In  1809  Mr.  Copleston  had  an  op- 
portunity of  at  once  materially  for- 
warding the  interests  of  the  university 
by  procuring  the  return  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville as  its  chancellor,  and  of  display- 
ing his  own  manly  and  independent 
character.  Of  the  three  candidates — 
Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Eldon,  and  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort — the  one  whose 
cause  Copleston  espoused  was  the  least 
able  to  advance  him  in  his  profession. 
For  not  only  had  the  recent  agitation 
of  the  “ Catholic  ” question  raised  in 
the  university  a strong  feeling  against 
Lord  Grenville,  as  an  avowed  friend 
to  emancipation,  but  also  his  lordship 
was  at  that  time  excluded  from  the 
cabinet,  and  out  of  favour  at  Court. 
To  contend  in  Oxford  against  Toryism 
and  orthodoxy  combined  was  like  the 
match  of  Lycas  and  Hercules  at  dice. 
Mr.  Copleston  flung  himself  with  his 
wonted  energy  into  the  combat,  penned 
a vigorous  and  dignified  address  to 
members  of  convocation  in  reply  to 
the  libels  circulated  against  Lord  Gren- 
ville, bore  down  the  united  weight  of 
official  influence  and  party  prejudice, 
and  finally  had  the  satisfaction  of 
placing  Lord  Grenville  in  the  vacant 
chair.  His  services  led  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  noble  and  ac- 
complished chancellor.  He  became  a 
frequent  and  an  honoured  guest  at 
Dropmore.  The  refined  and  intel- 
lectual society  which  he  there  encoun- 
tered was  a congenial  atmosphere  to 
one  of  his  tastes ; and  the  exact  scho- 
larship and  polished  demeanour  of  his 
host  cemented  a friendship  which  had 
originated  in  services  rendered  from 
purely  conscientious  motives. 

Copleston  had  been  imported  into 
Oriel  under  circumstances  most  ho- 
nourable to  himself.  Twelve  years  of 
service  fiiithfully  and  intelligently  per- 
formed had  approved  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice,  and  in  1814  he  was  unani- 
mously invited  by  its  members  to  ac- 
cept the  headship  of  the  college  vacant 
by  the  decease  of  Dr.  Eveleigh.  A 
diploma  degree  of  D.D.  crowned  this 
academical  triumph,  and  henceforward 
we  must  write  of  Mr.  Copleston  as  a 
dignitary  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Copleston’s  publications  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  controversy 
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and  criticism.  Of  his  Prelections  we 
have  spoken  already.  His  replies  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review  lost  their  in- 
terest with  the  causes  which  called 
them  forth,  and  the  late  Bishop  mani- 
fested a Christian  spirit  when  late  in 
life  he  declined  the  proposals  of  an 
eminent  bookseller  to  collect  and  re- 
edit  them.  We  wish  such  forbearance 
were  more  common  both  in  the  authors 
of  ephemeral  writings  themselves,  and 
in  their  literary  executors.  Dr.  Cop- 
leston’s  biographer  has  printed  such 
extracts  from  the  “ Replies  ” as,  with- 
out reviving  an  obsolete  feud,  afford  a 
fair  sample  of  his  uncle’s  dexterity  in 
the  weapons  of  satire  and  refutation. 
Long  after  the  debate  had  done  its 
work,  some  of  the  combatants  met  with 
friendly  greetings,  and  at  page  92  of 
the  volume  is  a letter  from  one  of  the 
principal  assailants  of  Oxford,  the  late 
Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  so  honourable  to 
himself  and  to  the  “ Replier,”  that 
want  of  space  alone  hinders  us  from 
extracting  it.  Such  quarrels,  so  con- 
ducted and  so  concluded,  are  not  to 
be  accounted  among  the  “ calamities” 
of  authorship,  and  it  is  highly  indicative 
of  the  good  nature  of  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  that,  having  a weapon  at 
command  little  inferior  to  the  scourge 
of  Swift,  he  should  so  seldom  have 
employed  it  at  all,  and  employed  it 
only  when  corporate  and  not  personal 
interests  were  at  stake.  In  the  hands 
of  a Marsh  or  a Phillpotts  Copleston’s 
controversial  powers  would  have  real- 
ised all  the  evils  which  St.  James  as- 
cribes to  the  unbridled  tongue.  With 
regard  to  the  most  mirthful  of  Cop- 
leston’s passages  at  arms  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  “ Advice  to  a 
Young  Reviewer,  1817,”  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves,  as  it  is  too  long  to  ex- 
tract entire,  and  too  pithy  and  pun- 
gent to  abridge  satisfactorily,  with 
earnestly  recommending  it  to  our 
readers’  notice.  It  detracts  little  or 
nothing  from  its  merits  that  Cumber- 
land, in  his  Observer,  stung  into  un- 
usual animation  of  style  by  the  re- 
marks of  some  Aristarchus  upon  one 
of  his  own  tragedies,  had  set  the  ex- 
ample of  a critique  on  Mr.  Milton’s 
poems  by  a notice,  in  the  manner  of 
the  newspapers,  upon  Mr.  Shakes- 
peare’s _Moor  of  Venice. 

Of  his  administration  as  Provost  of 
Oriel  little  is  recorded  in  the  “Me- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


moir.”  Perhaps  there  was  little  to 
chronicle ; as  the  effective  government 
of  colleges  commonly  resides  with  the 
dean,  the  tutors,  and  the  treasurer, 
rather  than  with  the  head.  Copleston 
was  now  on  the  high  road  to  all  the 
preferment  he  ever  attained.  In  1826 
Lord  Liverpool  presented  him  with 
the  Deanery  of  Chester,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  following  year  he  had  be- 
come Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Bishop  of 
Llandaff.  Copleston’s  advocacy  of 
Catholic  emancipation  had  not  predis- 
posed the  Tory  premier  in  his  favour, 
and  his  friends  had  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  proscribed  alto- 
gether. Tardy  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  merits  may  have  been,  it 
was  no  ordinary  testimonial  to  them 
that  they  forced  themselves  upon  the 
notice  of  a minister  who  had  small  in- 
dulgence for  liberal  churchmen. 

The  publications  which  afford  the 
fullest  conception  of  Copleston’s  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  one  of  which  at 
least  will  probably  hand  down  his 
name  among  the  metaphysicians  of 
England,  are,  his  two  letters  to  Sir 
Robert  (then  Mr.)  Peel,  “ On  the  per- 
nicious Effects  of  a Variable  Standard 
of  Value,”  and  “ On  the  Causes  of  the 
Increase  of  Pauperism,”  and  “ His 
Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Neces- 
sity and  Predestination.”  The  letters 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  justly  described 
by  Dr.  Copleston’s  biographer  “ as 
concentrating  the  sparks  of  a tempo- 
rary controversy  with  such  power  as 
to  produce  a permanently  useful  light.” 
The  controversy  was  settled  by  a par- 
tial return  to  cash  payments,  and  the 
author  of  the  letters  certainly  con- 
tributed greatly  to  such  an  adjust- 
ment. To  us  at  this  time  the  letters 
are  chiefly  valuable  as  proofs  of  the 
analytic  mind  of  their  author.  The 
destined  bishop  would  have  been  con- 
vertible into  a most  serviceable  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and,  had  he 
enrolled  himself  under  Whig  banners, 
might  have  spared  his  party  more  than 
one  budget  of  blunders.  These  opera 
majora  were  given  to  the  world  in 
1819 — 21 : thenceforwardsDr.  Coples- 
ton’s studies  appear  to  have  assumed 
a more  strictly  professional  and  pas- 
toral character. 

We  make  no  extracts  from  the  va- 
rious letters  which  he  indited  to  his 
family  and  friends  during  his  occa- 
3 A 
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sional  excursions  to  the  continent. 
They  scarcely  needed,  however,  the 
biographer’s  extenuating  reason  for 
inserting  them,  since  they  are  both 
entertaining  in  themselves,  although 
depicting  scenes  which  swarms  of 
tourists  have  long  rendered  familiar, 
and  they  are  highly  indicative  of  the 
active  and  inquiring  spirit  of  their 
author.  Wherever  he  treads  on  classic 
grounds  Dr.  Copleston  displays,  with- 
out any  pedantry  however,  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  ancient  lite- 
rature, and  at  the  same  time  evinces 
by  his  remarks  his  shrewd  interest  in 
the  living  world,  and  his  keen  and 
susceptible  eye  for  the  beauties  of 
nature.  One  who  was  his  fellow 
tourist  thus  describes  the  direction 
which  his  sympathies  generally  took 
in  foreign  travel. 

“ In  1817,  when  Provost  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, he  travelled  with  my  brother  and 
myself  through  part  of  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  part  of  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. He  was  then  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  capable  of  much  exercise,  and 
ever  most  inquisitive  about  all  that  was  to 
be  seen  and  learned  in  every  place — taking 
good  care,  by  studying  our  guide  books, 
that  we  should  not  miss  examining  any 
thing  worthy  of  curiosity.  He  was  always 
particularly  interested  by  the  scenes  of 
great  events,  quoting  the  well-known  sen- 
tence, ‘ movemur  ipsis  locis,  &c.’  and 
paid  eager  attention  to  every  spot  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  which  my  brother  and 
I had  seen  very  recently  after  that  dread- 
ful combat,  so  glorious  to  the  army  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  more  interested 
about  architecture  than  sculpture  or  paint- 
ings, to  which  he  had  but  little  heretofore 
devoted  his  attention,  and  enjoyed  the 
grand  scenery  of  nature  more  than  any 
details  of  natural  history— of  plants  or 
animals,  seen  in  the  open  air  or  in  mu- 
seums. He  was  particularly  interested 
with  the  appearance  and  manners  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  different  people  we  saw  ; but 
probably  there  was  nothing  he  more  en- 
joyed (as  it  was  frequently  the  subject  of 
his  after  conversation)  than  our  highly 
interesting  though  often  perilous  marches 
over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  over 
regions  of  perpetual  snow.  His  patience, 
I fear,  was  sometimes  severely  taxed  by 
my  brother’s  and  my  devotion  to  botany 
and  anxiety  to  get  every  rare  plant  to  be 
found  in  our  different  excursions.  I re- 
member one  of  our  excursions  with  par- 
ticular delight.  We  had  set  out  to  ascend 
the  Rhigi  mountain,  but  unfortunately  the 
day  was  so  foggy  that  our  friend  wished 
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to  abandon  the  undertaking  as  useless;  but 
on  my  resolving  to  persevere,  in  hopes  of 
adding  to  my  store  of  plants,  he  agreed  to 
accompany  us,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
chalet,  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
we  found  several  unfortunate  male  and 
female  travellers,  who  had  been  waiting 
three  days  in  hopes  of  witnessing  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  displayed  from  this  most 
interesting  of  all  Swiss  mountains.  We 
continued  to  ascend  to  the  highest  point, 
when  on  a sudden,  to  our  great  surprise 
and  delight,  the  curtain  of  the  dark  was 
drawn  up,  the  sun  burst  forth  in  its 
most  splendid  brightness,  and  illuminated 
the  grandest  scene  of  lakes,  mountains, 
and  cities,  I ever  beheld.” 

Dr.  Copleston’s  attachment  to  his 
native  county  and  especially  to  the 
place  of  his  birth  was  strong.  His 
diary  and  letters  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  his  “ green  retreats,”  and,  had 
he  not  been  occupied  by  other  and 
weightier  cares,  he  might  have  rivalled 
Gilpin  and  Uvedale  Price  as  an  im- 
prover of  grounds  and  trim  gardens. 
The  scenery  of  Offwell  indeed  had  no 
pretensions  to  the  sublime.  It  was  a 
region  of  clear  brooks  and  wooded 
dells  and  green  slopes,  but,  as  his  natal 
place,  it  was  to  his  eyes  fairer  than 
“ Damascus  and  its  lucid  rivers.”  Early 
in  life  he  had  cherished  the  hope  that  he 
might  one  day  possess  for  himself  and 
mould  to  his  own  fancy  the  woodlands 
in  which  he  had  roamed  and  mused  as 
a boy.  His  hopes  were  eventually 
realised.  The  woodlands  of  Offwell, 
together  with  some  adjacent  farms, 
did  become  his  own,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
improvements  which  he  had  begun  to 
make  in  them : — 

“ Natural  history  is  the  food  of  my 
vacation  hours,  and  I shall  take  your 
volume  with  me  when  I next  go  to  ram- 
ble and  saunter  in  my  Offwell  woods.  It 
would  do  my  heart  good  to  have  you  join 
me  in  those  rambles  over  the  scenes  of 
my  infancy,  and  I should  be  sorry  indeed 
to  think  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
realising  such  a pleasure.  My  chief  boast 
is,  that  I have  converted  a squalid,  un- 
sightly, impassable  dell  into  an  agreeable 
range  for  pedestrians  of  all  tastes  : the 
domestic  stroller,  the  contemplative  lover 
of  nature,  the  planter,  the  naturalist,  even 
the  sportsman,  may  enjoy  a little  recrea- 
tion in  this  valley,  which  was  once  an  im- 
pervious morass,” 

Dr.  Copleston  took  the  oaths  and 

his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
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Bishop  of  Llandaff,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1828.  We  have  now  there- 
fore reached  the  culminating  point  of 
his  nephew’s  memoir — the  point  from 
which  for  twenty-one  years  forward 
the  blameless  and  useful  life  of  his  re- 
lative was  divided  between  his  attend- 
ance in  Parliament  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  diocese.  His  career  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature  is  well  known. 
He  supported  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act  and  Catholic  Emancipation;  he 
opposed  the  Reform  Bill,  but  voted 
for  its  introduction  into  Committee, 
and  amending  it  there ; and  he  was 
much  consulted  by  the  ministry  on  all 
questions  relating  to  national  educa- 
tion. His  speeches,  like  his  writings, 
are  manly,  sententious,  and  perspi- 
cuous, exhibiting  a firm  grasp  of  the 
subject  discussed,  and,  although  not 
strictly  speaking  oratorical,  yet  marked 
by  the  grace  and  felicitous  illustration 
that  were  so  apparent  in  his  familiar 
converse.  Many  of  the  Bishop’s  sketches 
and  reminiscences  of  his  parliamentary 
days  are  vivid  and  interesting.  We 
can  however  find  room  only  for  the 
following  discriminating  account  of  a 
great  orator.  The  qualification  with 
which  it  terminates  has  probably  oc- 
curred to  many  who  have  listened  to 
the  eloquence  of  Lord  Brougham  : — 

“ Brougham’s  last  speech  on  the  Ash- 
burton Treaty  was  a wonderful  display  of 
his  greatest  talents.  Three  hours  and  five 
minutes  by  the  clock.  No  hesitation,  no 
fault  of  a syllable,  no  defect  in  the  ar- 
rangement even  of  a sentence,  much  less 
of  the  matter  of  the  argument ; his  periods 
varied,  complicated,  sometimes  of  vast 
length  and  amplitude,  yet  perfect  in  their 
structure,  rich  in  epithets  and  imagery 
and  rhythm,  all  delivered  with  the  into- 
nation which  a practised  actor  would  give 
to  a well-known  and  often-repeated  part, 
yet  not  one  of  these  sentences  apparently 
prepared  beforehand.  He  launches  boldly 
on  the  ocean,  tossed  and  turning  as  he 
goes  along  under  the  gusts  of  passion  and 
imagination,  yet  secure  of  his  course,  and 
never  for  a moment  impressing  you  with 
an  idea  of  his  danger.  But,  with  all  this, 
the  effect  is  transient.  You  do  not  go 
away  convinced.’’ 

In  his  diocesan  labours  Dr.  Cople- 
ston was  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
active  support  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
whose  exertions  as  the  advocate  of 
Welsh  education  will  for  ever  entitle 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  principa- 


lity. Appended  to  the  memoir  is  a 
minute  and  very  interesting  report  of 
the  state  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  by 
that  gentleman  : and  to  this  we  must 
refer  our  readers  for  a full  account  of 
the  Bishop’s  administration.  Of  five 
bishops  who  held  this  see  during  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a century  (1782 — 1849) 
Dr.  Watson  and  Dr.  Copleston,  unlike 
in  every  other  respect,  resembled  each 
other  in  the  duration  of  their  tenure, 
the  former,  much  to  his  discontent, 
being  diocesan  for  twenty-four  years, 
the  latter  for  twenty- one ; but  Dr. 
Watson  preferred  the  repose  and  the 
natural  beauties  of  Calgarth  Park  to 
the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties, 
and  his  visits  to  his  flock  were  as  few 
and  as  far  between  as  he  could  possi- 
bly render  them.  The  poor  ill-used 
man,  as  he  deemed  himself,  pined  away 
under  the  burden  of  eight  thousand  a 
year,  and  the  disappointment  of  miss- 
ing by  a few  weeks  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  Of  the  Welsh  sees  none 
were  efficiently  organised ; but  none 
were  more  defective  in  ecclesiastical 
government  than  Llandaff.  Arch- 
deacons indeed  existed,  but  only  in 
name,  they  neither  held  visitations  nor 
performed  any  archidiaconal  duties. 
Until  1816  there  were  no  rural  deans, 
and  no  dean  until  1840.  The  bishop 
had  no  house  appropriated  to  him,  the 
cathedral  was  in  ruins,  and  in  the  pa- 
rochial churches  no  fox-hunting  squire 
who  had  any  regard  for  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  his  pack,  would  have 
lodged  his  hounds.  The  population 
too  had  within  the  present  century  un- 
dergone important  changes — changes 
which  the  ecclesiastical  means  and 
staff  of  the  diocese  were  wholly  in- 
competent to  meet.  The  shepherds 
and  small  farmers  who  had  once  been 
the  scattered  tenants  of  the  moorlands 
and  mountain  valleys  had  been  dis- 
placed, and  suddenly  displaced,  by  a 
dense,  active,  and  energetic  popula- 
tion, attracted  and  employed  by  the 
numerous  iron-works ; and  this  med- 
ley of  immigrants  from  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  were  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd,  nearly  destitute, 
and  indeed,  but  for  wandering  Me- 
thodists, Congregational  and  Primitive, 
wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  reli- 
gious and  secular  instruction.  Into 
this  district,  nearly  as  wild  and  law- 
less as  California  at  this  moment,  Dr, 
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Copleston  was  suddenly  transported 
from  the  refinements  of  Oxford,  and 
his  quiet  well-ordered  deanery  of 
Chester ; and  now  the  practical  sense 
and  administrative  skill  which  he  had 
displayed  in  smaller  and  more  govern- 
able areas,  manifested  itself  in  full 
vigour  throughout  this  region  of  igno- 
rance and  insubordination.  By  gra- 
dual, yet  unceasing  efforts,  by  firmness, 
mingled  with  indulgence,  he  converted 
part  of  this  moral  waste  into  a smiling 
plain.  He  lived  to  witness  the  erec- 
tion of  parsonage  houses,  the  restora- 
tion of  churches,  the  multiplication  of 
schools,  a resident  clergy,  and  a grow- 
ing spirit  in  the  wealthier  laity  to  aid 
him,  and  in  the  poorer  to  attend  the 
ministrations  of  religion.  Much  in- 
deed remains  to  be  done,  but  much 
was  done  by  the  late  bishop,  and  he 
was  the  better  enabled  to  forward  the 
good  work  which  he  had  taken  in  hand 
by  his  abstinence  from  all  those  con- 
troversies and  logomachies  which  ren- 
der the  name  of  Oxford  a by-word, 
and  which  have  laid  bare,  if  they  have 
not  undermined,  the  foundations  of  the 
English  Church. 

The  names  of  Whately  and  of  Co- 
pleston have  long  been  associated,  not 
with  equal  approval,  nor  with  similar 
feelings,  by  all.  We  do  not  presume 
to  draw  any  intellectual  parallel  be- 
tween these  distinguished  men.  Their 
works  speak  for  them  in  the  domains 
of  sound  psychology  and  wholesome 
divinity  ; but  so  much  in  common  be- 
tween them  we  may  without  assump- 
tion point  out,  that  in  an  age  when 
the  ecclesiastical  trumpet  has  been 
more  than  ever  uncertain  in  its  sound, 
when  to  follow  one  bishop  is  virtually 
to  abjure  the  doctrines  of  another, 
and  when  the  very  standard-bearers 
of  the  Church  are  hoisting  strange  and 
incompatible  signals,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff  have  uniformly  adhered  to  the 
“ more  excellent  way  ” of  holding 
essential  and  neglecting  indifferent 
points,  and  have  made  prominent  the 
practical  rather  than  the  theoretical 
features  of  the  episcopal  office.  Both 
eminently  men  of  business,  both  en- 
dowed in  no  common  measure  with 
the  power  of  mastering  its  details  and 
simplifying  its  entanglements, — both 
have  discerned  that  good  government, 
both  secular  and  spiritual,  consists  not 


in  uniformity  of  opinion,  but  in  con- 
centration of  action,  and  that  moral 
evils  are  not  to  be  encountered  by 
creed  and  ritual,  but  by  bettering  the 
physical  and  cultivating  the  mental 
condition  of  mankind.  So  far  there- 
fore from  wishing  to  sever  or  distin- 
guish, we  would  desire  to  combine 
these  venerated  names,  and  to  hold  up 
the  tutor  Copleston  and  his  pupil 
Whately  as  examples  to  a distracted 
Church  of  the  superiority  of  action  to 
speculation,  and  of  episcopal  good 
sense  to  episcopal  purism  and  preten- 
sion. Hac  arte  Hooker  and  Sewell 
and  Taylor  attained  their  position 
among  the  steady  lights  of  the  Church 
firmament.  By  other  arts,  unfortu- 
nately resembling  the  strifes  and  con- 
tentions of  our  days,  Atterbury  died 
in  exile  and  Laud  brought  his  head  to 
the  block. 

If  there  is  one  aspiration  in  Dr. 
Copleston’s  letters  and  diary  more  es- 
pecially marked  than  any  other,  it 
was  that  for  attaining  to  a sound  and 
protracted  old  age.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  often  length  of  days  oc- 
cupied his  thoughts.  He  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the 
aged,  inquiring  their  habits  of  living 
and  the  comfort  or  discomfort  they 
felt  in  longevity.  Both  his  parents 
were  well  stricken  in  years,  and  re- 
tained to  the  last  their  cheer  and 
alacrity  of  mind.  The  good  Bishop 
indeed  himself  passed  the  psalmist’s 
period,  since  he  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  But  his  health  was 
latterly  much  impaired,  and  the  labours 
of  his  diocese  probably  did  not  tend  to 
the  extension  of  his  life.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  his  diary  exemplify 
his  wish  for  patriarchal  age. 

“ November  6,  1828.  My  father  and 
mother  arrived  from  Exeter,  both  in  good 
health — one  near  eighty,  the  other  eighty- 
two. 

“ Sunday,  Nov.  9.  My  father  and  his 
grandson  John  served  the  church  in  the 
morning  ; my  brother  read  prayers  and  I 
preached  in  the  afternoon.  This  remark- 
able union  of  three  generations  in  my 
native  place,  made  a strong  impression 
upon  us  all,  and  upon  the  whole  parish. 
Only  two  individuals  of  the  congregation 
were  there  whom  my  father  found  on  his 
first  coming  to  Offwell  in  1744. 

“ January  8,  1829.  Dined  at  Fulham. 
The  Bishop  had  all  his  near  relations 
there  except  his  brother,  viz.  his  father, 
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mother,  and  two  sisters.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  family  nearly  coincides  with  my 
own,  and  we  are  the  only  bishops  on  the 
bench  whose  fathers  are  living.” 

The  desire  for  old  age  peeps  out 
quaintly  enough  in  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Pliny’s  Epistles. 

“ He  (the  Bishop)  was  rejoicing  in  the 
agreeable  change  from  the  precincts  of  St. 
Paul’s,  to  his  walks,  his  rhododendrons, 
and  his  old  labourers,  with  whom  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  conversing  according  to 
his  wont,  and  then  cites  a favourite  pas- 
sage from  Pliny.  (Epist.  v.  6) — 

“ Hinc  senes  multi — videas  avos  proa- 
vosque  juvenum  : audias  fabulas  veteres, 
sermonesque  majorum  : quum  veneris  illo 
putes  alio  te  sseculo  natum.” 

The  hinc  refers  to  the  healthy  hills 
of  Offwell. 

We  now  close  this  very  agreeable 
“ Memoir,”  which  has  throughout  in- 


spired us  with  much  respect  for  the 
character  portrayed  in  it,  and  with  re- 
spect also  and  gratitude  to  the  discreet 
and  reverential  biographer.  A volume 
like  the  present  leads  us  to  hope  that 
Oxford  still  retains  within  its  precincts 
a remnant  of  moderate  men,  who  may 
redeem  her  from  the  imputation  of 
causing  schism  in  the  Church  by  the 
revival  of  superannuated  ceremonies 
and  mediaeval  sophisms,  and  to  the 
even  graver  charge  of  resisting  every 
attempt  to  inquire  into  her  system  of 
education.  Our  hope  is  grounded  on 
the  present  working,  and  the  consti- 
tuent members  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry.  If  the  university  remains 
obstinately  deaf  to  its  suggestions,  she 
may  hereafter  produce  graduates  and 
teachers  worthy  of  the  Propaganda 
College  and  Salamanca,  but  she  must 
bid  a long  farewell  to  the  generation 
of  Coplestons. 


ORIGINAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SPRINGETT  FAMILY. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 


THE  unpublished  autobiography  of 
Lady  Springett,  mother  of  Penn’s 
first  wife  Guli,  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  my  life  of  Penn,  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  The  part  which 
is  now  printed  is  called  by  the  writer 
“ a letter  written  from  me  to  my  dear 
grandchild  Springett  Penn,  written 
about  the  year  1680,  and  left  to  be 
delivered  to  him  at  my  decease.”  This 
letter  is  almost  wholly  concerned  with 
the  history  of  the  family  and  the  time  ; 
and  deserves,  for  many  reasons,  to  be 
placed  in  the  permanent  security  of 
printers’  ink.  Its  chief  subject.  Sir 
William  Springett,  father-in-law  to 
William  Penn,  is  one  of  the  forgotten 
heroes  of  the  “ good  old  cause.”  The 
second  part,  which  will  be  printed  in 
our  next  Magazine,  is  styled  by  the 
writer  “ a brief  account  of  some  of  my 
exercises  from  my  childhood,  left  with 
my  daughter  Gulielma  Maria  Penn, 
1680,”  and  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
Lady  Springett’s  religious  experiences, 
throwing  curious  side-lights  on  the  pro- 
gress of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  these 
matters  among  the  higher  classes  in  the 
early  part  of  the  civil  troubles.  Beyond 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  premise 
that  Lady  Springett,  years  after  the 


death  of  her  lord  as  related  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  became  a Quaker,  and 
married  the  famous  Isaac  Pennington, 
son  of  the  equally  famous  Alderman 
Pennington.  The  form  of  her  narra- 
tive, and  the  tone  throughout,  are  those 
of  the  Quaker  lady.  As  said  above, 
it  is  addressed  personally  to  Springett 
Penn,  William  Penn’s  first  and  fa- 
vourite son,  whose  melancholy  death 
by  consumption  at  the  age  of  twenty 
so  deeply  wounded  the  sensitive 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.  The  MS. 
will  explain  itself. 

“ A Letter  from  me  [M.  P.]  to  my  dear 
grandchild  Springet  Penn,  written 
about  the  year  1680,  and  left  to  be 
delivered  to  him  at  my  decease. 

“ Dear  child, — Thou  bearing  the  name 
of  thy  worthy  grandfather  Springet,  I felt 
one  day  the  thing  I desired  was  answered, 
which  was  the  keeping  up  his  name  and 
memory,  not  in  the  vain  way  of  the  world, 
who  preserve  their  name  for  the  glory  of 
a family,  but  in  regard  that  he  left  no  son 
his  name  might  not  be  forgotten.  He 
dying  before  thy  mother  was  born,  thou 
couldst  not  have  the  opportunity  of  her 
putting  thee  in  remembrance  of  him,  so  I 
am  inclined  to  make  mention  of  this  good 
man  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  preserve 
the  memory  of  this  just  one  in  thy  mind, 
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and  have  [him]  for  a pattern  to  thee,  that 
imitating  him,  and  following  him  as  he  fol- 
lowed Christ,  thou  mayest  continue  his 
name  in  the  family,  not  only  by  being 
called  after  his  name,  but  more  especially 
by  walking  in  his  footsteps,  and  bearing 
his  image,  and  partaking  of  his  renown, 
by  being  the  virtuous  offspring  of  this 
truly  happy  sire. 

“ Well,  dear  child,  I will  give  thee  some 
account  of  him.  Thy  dear  mother’s 
father  was  of  religious  parents  ; his  father, 
thy  great-grandfather  (though  a lawyer), 
was  religious  and  strict,  as  I have  heard 
of  him,  in  those  things  wherein  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  time  consisted, 
zealous  against  popery,  scrupled  putting 
his  money  to  use,  and  was  of  a sober  con- 
versation, and  in  the  exercise  of  what  (in 
that  dim  day  of  light)  was  accounted  holy 
duties.  He  was  much  in  praying  (though 
in  a form),  reading  Scripture  by  himself 
and  in  his  family,  exercised  much  on  such 
like  things  on  that  day  which  they  then 
accounted  their  Sabbath  Day.  He  died  of 
a consumption,  leaving  thy  great-grand- 
mother with  two  sons,  and  with  child  of  a 
daughter.  She  was  married  to  him  about 
three  years,  and  left  a widow  about  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three.  She  was  an  excel- 
lent woman,  and  had  a great  regard  to  the 
well-being  of  her  children,  both  in  the  in- 
ward and  outward  condition,  and  that  she 
might  the  better  bring  up  her  children 
lived  a retired  life,  refused  marriage 
(though  frequently  well  offered,  as  I have 
heard  her  say).  She  suffered  pretty  hard 
things  from  his  two  brothers.  Sir  Thomas 
Springet  and  a brother-in-law,  who  were 
his  executors,  through  their  jealousy  that 
she  being  so  very  young  a widow  would 
marry.  They  refused  her  the  education 
of  her  children,  and  put  her  upon  suing 
for  it,  which  she  obtained  with  charge, 
and  some  years’  suit.  She  lived  a virtuous 
life,  constant  in  morning  and  evening 
prayer  by  herself,  and  often  with  her 
children,  causing  them  to  repeat  what  they 
remembered  of  sermons  and  scripture. 
I lived  in  the  house  with  her  from  nine 
years  of  age,  till  after  I was  married  to 
her  son,  and  after  he  died  she  came  and 
lived  with  me  and  died  at  my  house;  in 
all  which  time  I never  saw,  or  heard,  as  I 
remember,  of  any  immodest,  indiscreet, 
or  evil  action.  She  spent  her  time  very 
ingeniously,  and  in  a bountiful  manner  be- 
stowed great  part  of  her  j ointure  yearly  upon 
the  poor,  and  in  physic  and  chirurgery. 
She  had  about  twelve  score  pounds  a-year 
jointure,  and  with  it  she  kept  a brace  of 
geldings,  a man  and  a maid  servant.  (She 
boarded  at  her  only  brother’s.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Partridge’s.)  She  kept  several  poor 
women  constantly  employed  in  simpling 


for  her  in  summer  and  in  winter,  pro- 
curing such  things  as  she  had  use  of  in 
physic  and  chirurgery,  and  for  eyes,  having 
eminent  judgment  in  all  these,  and  ad- 
mirable success,  which  made  her  famous 
and  sought  to  out  of  several  countries  by 
the  greatest  persons  and  by  the  low  ones. 
She  was  daily  employing  her  servants  in 
making  oils,  salves,  balsams,  drawing 
spirits,  distilling  of  waters,  making  syrups, 
conserves  of  many  kinds,  purges,  pills, 
and  lozenges. 

“ She  was  so  rare  in  taking  off  cataract 
and  spots  in  eyes,  that  Stephens  the  great 
occulist  sent  many  to  her  house  where 
there  was  difficulty  in  cure.  She  cured 
in  my  knowledge  many  burns,  and  despe- 
rate cuts,  and  dangerous  sores  that  came 
by  thorns,  and  broken  limbs  ; many  of 
the  king’s  evil,  taking  out  several  bones. 
One  burn  I in  especial  manner  remember, — 
a child’s  head,  [which]  was  so  burnt  that 
its  skull  was  like  a coal,  she  brought  to 
have  skin  and  hair,  and  invented  a thin 
plate  of  beaten  silver,  covered  with  blad- 
der, to  preserve  the  head  in  case  of  a 
fall.  She  frequently  helped  in  consump- 
tions beyond  the  skill  of  doctors  to  help. 
Through  her  care  and  diligence,  in  the  vil- 
lage about  her,  several  patients  that  came 
some  hundreds  of  miles  for  cure  lay  there 
sometimes  a quarter  of  a year  from  their 
families.  She  has  had  twenty  persons  in 
a morning  to  dress,  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  wounds,  and  for  sore  eyes, 
and  to  apply  physic.  I have  heard  her 
say  she  spent  half  her  revenue  in  making 
all  these  medicines  which  she  needed  for 
these  cures,  and  never  received  a penny 
for  any  charge  she  was  at,  but  hath  often 
returned  presents  of  value  ; only  this  she 
would  do,  if  the  patients  were  able  and 
needed  not  what  she  had  in  the  house, 
she  gave  them  a note  of  what  things  they 
should  buy,  and  she  made  their  medicines. 
Her  man  spent  great  part  of  his  time  in 
writing  directions  and  fitting  up  salves 
and  medicines.  She  was  greatly  beloved 
and  honoured  for  this  in  the  place  where 
she  dwelt. 

‘‘  She  since  the  wars,  in  her  latter  time, 
was  one  called  a Puritan  in  her  religion, 
and  after  an  Independant,  and  kept  an 
independant  minister  in  her  house,  and 
gave  liberty  to  people  to  come  twice  a 
week  to  her  house  to  hear  him  preach. 
She  sat  apart  constantly  the  seventh  day, 
about  three  or  four  hours  in  the  afternoon, 
for  her  family  to  leave  all  their  occasions, 
and  this  minister  preached  and  prayed 
with  them  for  a preparation  for  the  mor- 
row. She  was  a most  tender  and  affec- 
tionate mother  to  thy  grandfather,  and 
always  shewed  great  kindness  to  me  ; in- 
deed she  was  very  honourable  in  counsel- 
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ing  her  son  not  to  marry  for  an  estate, 
and  put  by  many  great  offers  of  persons 
with  thousands,  urging  him  to  consider 
what  would  make  him  happy  in  a choice. 
She  propounded  my  marriage  to  him  be- 
cause we  were  bred  together  of  children, 
I nine  years  old  and  he  twelve,  when  we 
(first)  came  to  live  together.  She  would 
discourse  with  him  on  this  wise,  that  she 
knew  me  and  we  were  known  to  one 
another,  and  said  she  chose  me  for  his 
wife  before  any  with  a great  portion,  if  I 
had  no  portion,  because  of  these  things 
and  our  equality  in  outward  condition  and 
years.  She  lived  to  see  thy  mother  three 
or  four  years  old,  and  was  very  affec- 
tionate to  her,  and  took  great  delight  to 
see  her  wisdom. 

“ Now,  to  come  to  thy  grandfather  ; 
she  having,  as  I said,  educated  him  and 
the  rest  of  her  children  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  according  to  the  knowledge  given 
in  that  day,  and  took  great  care  in  placing 
him  both  at  school  and  university,  she 
sent  him  to  Cambridge  (as  being  accounted 
more  sober  than  Oxford),  and  placed  him 
in  a Puritan  college  called  Katherine’s 
Hall,  where  was  a very  sober  tender 
master  of  the  house,  and  a grave  sober 
tutor ; as  also  she  appointed  one  Ellis, 
who  was  accounted  a Puritan,  she  having 
brought  him  up  in  his  youth,  and  got  the 
preferment  of  a Fellow  in  that  college. 
Thy  grandfather  coming  from  Cambridge 
young,  was  placed  at  the  Inns  of  Court, 
but  he  being  religiously  inclined,  stayed 
not  long  there,  but  came  into  Kent,  where 
his  mother  was,  and  he  heard  one  Wilson, 
who  had  been  suspended  for  not  conform- 
ing to  the  bishops  (for  about  three  years) ; 
he  was  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  day. 
Thy  grandfather  declined  bishops  and 
common  prayer  very  early.  When  he  was 
between  twenty  and  twenty- one  we  mar- 
ried, and  without  a ring,  and  many  of 
their  formal  dark  words  left  out  (upon  his 
ordering  it),  he  being  so  zealous  against 
common  prayer  and  such  like  things. 
His  averseness  to  common  prayer  and  su- 
perstitious customs,  made  him  a proverb 
and  a reproach  amongst  his  intimates  and 
acquaintance,  and  to  dishonour  him  they 
reported  many  false  things  ; his  averseness 
to  common  prayer,  they  reported  that  he 
should  say  he  never  asked  God  forgive- 
ness, but  for  two  sins  ; one  was  for  going 
to  church  and  another  for  saying  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  Indeed  he  was  so  sensi- 
ble of  their  blind  superstition  concerning 
that  they  call  their  church  as  he  would 
give  disdaining  words  about  it,  and  speak 
about  [putting  ?]  their  church  timber  to 
very  common  uses,  to  shew  his  abhor- 
rence to  their  placing  holiness  in  it.  When 
he  had  a child  he  refused  the  midwife  to 


say  her  formal  prayer,  and  prayed  him- 
self, and  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord  in  a 
very  sweet  melted  way,  which  caused  great 
amazement.  He  never  went  to  the  parish 
church,  but  went  many  miles  to  this 
aforementioned  Willson.  Nor  would  he 
go  to  prayers  in  the  house,  but  prayed 
morning  and  evening  with  me  and  his 
servants  in  our  chambers,  which  wrought 
great  discontent  in  the  family  (we  board- 
ing with  his  uncle  Sir  Edward  Partridge). 
He  would  not  let  the  parish  priest  baptize 
his  child  ; but  when  it  was  eight  days  old 
had  it  carried  in  arms  five  miles  to  this 
Willson  above  mentioned,  about  the  time 
called  Michaelmas.  There  was  great  se- 
riousness and  solemnity  in  the  doing  of 
this  thing,  we  then  looking  upon  it  as  an 
ordinance  of  God.  Notes  were  sent  to 
the  professing  people  round  about  more 
than  ten  miles  distant,  to  come  and  seek 
the  Lord  at  such  a time  for  a blessing 
upon  his  ordinance.  There  was  none  of 
their  superstitious  customs,  and  that  they 
call  gossips,  nor  any  person  to  hold  the 
child  but  the  father,  whom  the  preacher, 
when  he  came,  spoke  to,  to  hold  the  child, 
as  being  the  fittest  person  to  take  the 
charge  of  him ; it  was  a great  cross  to  him, 
and  a new  business,  and  caused  much 
gazing  and  wonderment  for  him,  (being  a 
gallant,  and  very  young  man,)  in  the  face 
of  so  great  assembly  to  hold  the  child  in 
his  arms,  and  receive  a large  charge  of  his 
educating  the  child,  and  declaring  to  him 
his  duty  toward  his  child.  This  was  so 
new  that  he  was  the  first  of  quality  that 
had  refused  these  things  in  their  country. 
In  this  zeal  against  dark  formality,  and 
the  superstitions  of  the  times,  he  having 
taken  the  Scotch  Covenant  against  all 
popery  and  popish  innovations,  as  also  the 
English  Engagement,  when  his  child  was 
about  a month  old,  he  had  a commission 
sent  him  to  be  colonel  of  a regiment  of 
foot,  when  the  fight  was  at  Edge-Hill, 
and  he  raised  without  beat  of  drum  eight 
hundred  men,  most  of  them  professors 
and  professors’  sons,  near  six  score  vo- 
lunteers of  his  own  company,  himself 
going  a volunteer,  and  took  no  pay.  He 
afterwards  was  made  a deputy  lieutenant 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  which  employ- 
ment he  was  zealous  and  diligent  for  the 
cause,  insomuch  as  they  looked  upon  him 
as  like  to  be  mad,  because  he  reproved 
their  carnal  wisdom  in  managing  of  things, 
and  told  them  it  was  the  cause  of  God, 
and  they  should  trust  God  in  it,  and  do 
what  in  them  lay  to  act  according  to  their 
Covenant  and  Engagement  which  they  had 
taken  to  oppose  with  their  lives  popery 
and  popish  innovations.  Within  a few 
days  after  his  regiment  was  raised  there 
was  a rising  in  the  Vale  of  Kent  of  many 
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thousands,  to  the  suppressing  of  which  he 
and  his  new-gathered  and  undisciplined 
soldiers  were  commanded  from  their  ren- 
dezvous at  Maidstone,  where  it  was  said 
that  the  vain  company  in  the  town  had  a 
design  of  doing  them  injury  by  gun- 
powder. He  having  placed  his  men  in 
such  order  as  their  youth  and  the  time 
would  permit,  came  to  me  (who  had  then 
lain  in  about  a month)  to  take  his  leave  of 
me,  before  they  encountered  the  enemy, 
but  when  he  came  he  found  me  in  danger 
of  being  put  out  of  the  house,  in  case  the 
enemy  proceeded  so  far.  He  having  had 
orders  that  morning  (being  a fifth  day)  to 
march  with  his  regiment  in  company  of 
some  other  regiments  to  keep  a pass 
where  it  was  reported  Prince  Rupert  was 
coming  over  to  join  with  the  risers.  It  was 
a great  surprise  to  him  to  find  me  in  that 
danger,  and  it  put  him  upon  great  diffi- 
culties to  provide  for  my  security  and  to  re- 
turn to  his  regiment  at  the  time  appointed. 
But  he  being  of  a diligent,  industrious 
mind,  and  of  a quick  capacity,  found  out 
a course  that  did  effect  it,  which  was  this : 
He  fetched  a stage-coach  from  Rochester 
(which  was  about  seven  miles  off  Maid- 
stone, in  which  parish  I was),  and  in  the 
night  carried  me  and  my  child,  to  whom 
I gave  suck,  and  my  maid-servant,  to 
Gravesend,  and  there  hired  a barge  for 
me  to  go  to  London,  and  took  a solemn 
leave  of  me,  as  not  expecting  to  see  me 
again,  and  went  post  to  his  regiment.  So 
soon  as  I came  to  London  the  whole  city 
was  in  arms,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  clatter- 
ing of  arms,  and  crying  “ Arm,  arm for 
the  enemy  was  near  the  city  ; which  proved 
to  be  that  bloody  fight  between  the  Par- 
liament’s forces  and  the  King’s  at  Houns- 
low Heath.  Not  many  days  after,  the 
risers  being  dispersed  in  Kent,  he  came  to 
London,  having  behaved  himself  very  ap- 
provable  in  endeavouring  to  get  restored 
the  cattle  and  horses  to  the  persons  that 
had  been  plundered  by  the  risers,  who  had 
taken  a great  quantity,  but  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  soldiers,  by  their  being  dis- 
persed. Thy  grandfather,  being  advised 
with  what  place  they  should  secure  this 
stock  in,  that  the  owners  might  come  and 
claim  what  was  theirs,  he  appointed  them 
what  they  call  their  church,  which  he  saw 
done  ; but  being  applied  to  by  the  owners 
for  their  cattle,  he  went  with  them  to  this 
place ; but  when  he  came  he  found  the 
cattle  driven  away  by  a colonel  of  that 
county,  into  an  island  of  his  own  in  that 
county,  accounting  it  [h] is  spoil  for  his  ser- 
vice. This  proved  honourable  for  thy  grand- 
father, he  having  no  less  share  in  the  sup- 
pression of  them  than  that  other  party, 
but  he  applied  himself  to  relieve  them  that 
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were  oppressed  by  plunder,  and  the  other 
endeavoured  the  enriching  himself. 

He  went  upon  several  services  with  this 
regiment,  as  at  the  taking  of  the  Lord 
Craven’s  house  in  Surrey,  where  several  of 
his  own  company  of  volunteers,  men’s  sons 
of  substance,  were  of  the  forlorn  hope. 
He  was  also  at  the  fight  at  Newbury, 
where  he  was  in  imminent  danger,  a bullet 
hitting  him  but  had  lost  its  force  to  enter. 
He  lay  some  nights  in  the  field,  there 
being  neither  time  nor  conveniency  to 
fetch  his  tent,  which  he  had  with  him. 
He  lay  in  the  Lord  Roberts’s  coach.  They 
had  scarcity  of  salt,  and  so  would  not 
venture  upon  eating  flesh,  but  lived  some 
days  upon  candied  green  citron  and  bis- 
cuit. He  was  in  several  other  engagements. 
Then  he  carried  his  regiment  back  into 
Kent.  The  last  service  he  was  in  was  at 
Arundel  in  Sussex,  where  he  died,  as  I 
may  further  give  thee  an  account,  but  I 
am  not  willing  to  let  slip  the  taking  notice 
to  thee  of  his  gallant  and  true  English 
spirit.  He  opposed  all  arbitrariness  in 
discipline  of  an  army ; to  which  purpose 
he  claimed  his  right  as  a colonel  to  sit  in 
their  council  of  war,  which  (there  being) 
a selfish  cabal  refused,  engrossing  the  ma- 
nagement of  secret  designs  to  themselves, 
which  he  gave  testimony  against,  saying  it 
was  contrary  to  all  military  laws.  Those 
of  the  cabal  were  one  Merrick,  whose 

name  was , and  a Scotchman  whose 

name  was  . He  had  his  eye  so 

much  upon  them,  and  discovered  so  much 
of  their  intending  a trade  in  this  engage- 
ment, or  at  least  a compliance  with  the 
King  for  their  own  advantage,  that  he 
constantly  published  his  dislike,  insomuch 
that  he  was  warned  by  several  of  his  inti- 
mates of  having  some  mischief  done  to 
him,  if  not  his  life  sought.  But  he  re- 
ceived in  such  a sense,  by  their  secret 
and  selfish  management  of  things,  together 
with  the  exaltedness  and  bravery  of  the 
captains  and  colonels  that  went  out  at 
first  with  Colonel  Hollies,  many  of  them 
that  went  out  being  very  mean  men,  and 
the  consideration  of  what  glory  he  had 
parted  with,  and  into  what  meanness  we 
had  put  ourselves  for  the  cause ; that  he 
concluded  the  cause  was  lost  for  which  he 
engaged,  and  thereupon  resolved  not  to 
go  forth  any  more,  and  so  returned  with 
his  regiment  after  the  fight  into  Kent. 

Not  long  after  his  own  native  country, 
Sussex,  was  in  danger  of  spoil  by  the  Ca- 
valier party,  who  had  taken  Arundel  town, 
and  fortified  the  town  and  castle  ; Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller  commanded  in  chief  against 
them,  to  whose  assistance  the  associated 
counties  were  sentfor.  Amongst  the  several 
regiments  thy  grandfather’s  regiment  was 
invited.  He  looking  upon  this  engage- 
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raent  as  a particular  service  to  his  own 
county,  with  great  freedom  went  to  Arun- 
del ; there  they  had  a long  siege  before 
the  town.  After  they  had  taken  the  town 
they  besieged  the  castle;  it  Avas  a very  dif- 
ficult, hard  service,  but  being  taken,  thy 
grandfather  aud  Colonel  Morley  had  the 
government  and  management  of  the  castle 
committed  to  their  charge.  But  few  weeks 
after  this  the  disease  of  the  soldiers  that 
were  in  the  town  and  castle,  called  the 
calenture  (or  sun-fever,  frequent  at  sea), 
seized  on  him  at  his  quarters,  at  one 
Wade’s,  near  Arundel,  whither  he  sent  for 
me  in  the  depth  of  winter  frost  and 
snow,  from  London,  to  come  to  him, 
which  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  com- 
pass, being  great  with  child  of  thy  mother, 
the  w^aters  being  out  at  Newington  and 
several  places,  that  we  were  forced  to  row 
in  the  highways  with  a boat,  and  take  the 
things  in  the  coaeh  with  us,  and  the 
horses  to  be  led  with  strings  tied  to  their 
bridles,  and  to  swim  the  coach  and  horses 
in  the  highways  ; which  things  the  coach- 
men were  so  sensible  of,  and  the  badness 
of  the  ways  between  London  and  Arundel 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  which  made  them 
refuse  me  almost  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring streets,  only  one  widow  woman 
that  kept  a coach,  and  had  taken  a great 
deal  of  our  money,  and  had  a very  great 
respect  for  thy  grandfather,  undertook  to 
have  her  servant  go,  though  he  should 
hazard  his  horses.  So  I gave  him  a very 
great  price  (twelve  pounds)  to  carry  me 
down,  and  to  return,  if  not  with  him, 
within  a day’s  stay.  It  was  a very  tedious 
journey,  wherein  I was  benighted,  and 
overthrown  in  the  dark  into  a hedge, 
which  when  we  came  to  come  out  we  had 
hardly  room  to  get  out,  for  fear  of  falling 
down  a very  deep  precipice  that  was  on 
the  other  side,  which  if  we  had  fallen  on 
that  side  we  had  certainly  broken  our- 
selves to  pieces.  We  had  only  a guide 
with  us,  that  was  the  messenger  from  thy 
grandfather,  who,  riding  on  a white  horse, 
was  the  only  help  w'e  had  to  (see,  to)  follow 
in  the  way. 

‘‘  Coming  by  a garrison  late  at  night, 
the  colonel  whereof  required  the  guard  to 
stop  the  coach,  and  give  notice  to  him  by 
firing  a gun,  which  he  did  ; upon  which 
the  colonel  came  immediately  down  to 
invite  me  to  stay,  and,  to  encourage  me, 
told  me  that  my  husband  was  like  to 
mend,  and  that  he  understood  I was  near 
my  time,  beseeched  me  I would  not 
hazard  myself.  Upon  which  the  coach- 
man (being  sensible  of  the  difficulties  he 
should  undergo)  would  needs  force  me  to 
lodge  in  the  garrison,  saying  his  horses 
would  not  hold  out,  and  they  would  be 
spoiled,  to  which  1 replied,  that  I was 
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obliged  to  pay  for  all  the  horses  if  they 
suffered,  and  that  I was  resolved  not  to  go 
out  of  the  coach  unless  it  broke  until  I 
came  so  near  the  house  that  I could  com- 
pass it  on  foot ; so  finding  my  resolution 
he  put  on.  When  we  came  to  Arundel 
we  met  with  a most  dismal  sight : the 
town  being  depopulated,  all  the  windows 
broken  with  the  great  guns,  and  the  sol- 
diers making  stables  of  all  the  shops  and 
lower  rooms  ; and,  there  being  no  light  in 
the  town  but  what  came  from  the  light  in 
the  stables,  we  passed  through  the  town 
toward  his  quarters.  Within  a quarter  of 
a mile  of  the  house  the  horses  were  at  a 
stand,  and  we  could  not  understand  the 
reason  of  it,  so  we  sent  our  guide  down  to 
the  house  for  a candle  and  lantern,  and  to 
come  to  our  assistance;  upon  which  the 
report  came  to  my  husband,  who  told 
them  they  were  mistaken,  he  knew  I could 
not  come,  I was  so  near  my  time;  but 
they  affirming  that  it  was  so,  he  com- 
manded them  to  sit  him  up  in  his  bed, 
‘ that  I may  see  her,’  said  he,  ‘ when  she 
comes  ;’  but  the  wheel  of  the  coach  being 
pitched  in  the  root  of  a tree  it  was  some 
time  before  I could  come.  It  was  about 
twelve  at  night  when  we  arrived,  and  as 
soon  as  I put  my  foot  into  the  hall  (there 
being  a pair  of  stairs  out  of  the  hall  into 
his  chamber),  I heard  his  voice,  ‘Why 
will  you  lie  to  me ! if  she  be  come,  let 
me  hear  her  voice  which  struck  me  so 
that  I had  hardly  power  to  get  up  stairs  ; 
but  being  borne  up  by  two,  he  seeing  me, 
the  fever  having  took  his  head,  in  a man- 
ner sprang  up,  as  if  he  would  come  out  of 
his  bed,  saying,  ‘ Let  me  embrace  thee  be- 
fore I die  ; I am  going  to  thy  God  and  my 
God.’  I found  most  of  his  officers  about 
his  bed  attending  on  him  with  great  care 
and  signification  of  sorrow  for  the  con- 
dition he  was  in,  they  greatly  loving  him. 
The  purple  spots  came  out  the  day  before, 
and  now  were  struck  in,  and  the  ffiver  got 
into  his  head,  upon  which  they  caused 
him  to  keep  his  bed,  having  not  been  per- 
suaded to  go  to  bed  no  day  since  his 
illness  till  then,  which  had  been  five  days. 
Before  his  spots  came  out,  they  seeing 
his  dangerous  condition  (so  many  Kentish 
men,  both  commanders  and  others  having 
died  of  it  in  a week’s  time  near  his  quar- 
ters,) constrained  him*  to  keep  his  cham- 
ber, but  such  was  the  activeness  of  his 
spirit  and  stoutness  of  his  heart  that  he 
could  not  yield  to  this  ill  that  was  upon 
him,  but  covenanted  with  them  that  he 
would  shoot  birds  with  his  cross-bow  out 
of  the  windows,  which  he  did  till  the  fever 
took  his  head,  and  the  spots  went  in  ; and 
after  that  the  fever  was  so  violent,  and  he 
so  young  and  strong  of  body,  and  his 
blood  so  hot  (being  but  about  the  age 
3 B 
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of  23)  that  they  were  forced  to  sit  round 
the  bed  to  keep  him  in,  but  he  spoke  no 
evil  or  raving  words  at  all,  but  spoke 
seriously  about  his  dying  to  my  doctor, 
whom  I brought  down  with  me  by  his  orders. 
He  appointed  him  what  physic  he  should 
give  him,  saying  also  to  him,  ‘ What  you  do 
do  quickly  ; if  this  does  not  do,  nothing 
will  help  me.  ’ He  spoke  most  affection- 
ately to  me,  and  very  wittingly  to  his 
officers,  as  the  marshal  and  others,  about 
keeping  their  prisoners  and  making  up  the 
breach,  and  to  keep  the  watch,  which  he 
meant  [?]  his  getting  out  of  bed,  which  he 
attempted  to  do  often,  or  putting  out  his 
legs  and  arms.  His  breath  was  so  scorch- 
ing that  it  made  his  lips  chap.  He  dis- 
cerning my  mouth  was  cool,  did  hardly 
permit  me  to  take  it  off  to  breathe,  but 
would  cry  out,  ‘ Oh  1 don’t  leave  me } ’ 
which  the  doctor  and  my  own  maid  ser- 
vant and  the  attendants  were  very  much 
troubled  at,  looking  upon  the  infection  to 
be  so  high  that  it  endangered  the  in- 
fecting myself  and  child  by  taking  his 
breath  into  me.  I being  also  very  near  my 
time,  found  it  a very  uneasy  posture  for  me 
(two  hours  at  times,  if  not  more,)  to  bow 
myself  to  him  to  cool  his  lips  with  my 
mouth.  The  physic  which  he  ordered 
being  applied  to  him,  he  observed  the 
manner  of  its  operation  to  be  a significa- 
tion of  death,  and  called  out  to  the  doctor 
in  these  like  words  : ‘ This  will  not  do,  I 
am  a dead  man.’  The  same  the  doctor 
had  concluded  upon  the  like  sign,  though 
he  said  nothing.  He  called  upon  me 
again  to  lay  my  mouth  to  his,  which  I did 
for  a considerable  time ; and  he  would 
lie  very  quiet  while  I was  able  to  bear 
this  posture  of  bowing  over  him,  and  in 
this  stillness  he  fell  asleep,  which  they 
that  were  by  observing,  constrained  me  to 
go  to  bed,  considering  my  condition,  and 
that  I might  leave  my  maid-servant  with 
him,  who  might  bring  me  an  account  of 
him.  I was  prevailed  with,  and  went 
to  bed ; and  when  he  awoke  he  seemed 
much  refreshed,  and  took  great  notice  of 
the  maid-servant,  saying,  ‘ You  are  my 
wife’s  maid  (for  she  waited  on  me  in  my 
chamber).  Where,  where,  is  my  wife 
(said  he)  ? How  does  my  boy  ? ’ And  many 
particulars  he  inquired  of  her  concerning 
me.  ‘ Go  to  my  wifef  saith  he,  ‘ and  tell  her 
that  I am  almost  ready  to  embrace  her,  I 
am  so  refreshed  with  my  sleep.’  She  came 
up,  and  gave  me  this  account,  upon  which 
I would  have  risen  and  come  down  to  him, 
but  she  persuaded  me  not,  saying,  he 
would  go  to  sleep  again,  and  I would  but 
hinder  it ; so  I sent  her  down  with  a 
message  to  him,  and  went  to  rest,  not 
thinking  but  that  there  (according  to  the 
description  she  made)  might  have  been  a 


probability  of  his  recovering,  so  I lay 
late.  In  the  morning,  when  I came  down, 
I saw  a great  change  upon  him,  and  sad- 
ness upon  all  faces  about  him,  which  thing 
stunned  me,  I having  let  in  hope  as  before. 
He  spoke  affectionately  to  me,  and  several 
weighty  serious  expressions  he  had.  At  last 
he  calledmeto  him,  saying,  ‘ Come,  my  dear, 
let  me  kiss  thee  before  I die,’  which  he  did 
with  that  heartiness  expressive  of  his 
tender  regard  : ^ Come,  once  more,  let  me 
kiss  thee,  and  take  my  leave  of  thee,’  said 
he,  which  he  did  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  saying,  ‘ Now,  no  more,  no  more, 
never  no  more,’  which  having  done  he  fell 
into  a very  great  agony.  He  having  had 
but  abolit  seven  days’  illness  of  this  violent 
contagious  fever,  it  having  not  impaired 
his  strength,  but  inflamed  his  blood  and 
heightened  his  spirits,  and  being  a young 
lusty  man,  he  in  this  agony  snapped 
his  arms  and  legs  with  that  force  that 
the  veins  seemed  to  sound  like  the  snap- 
ping of  catgut  strings  tightened  upon  an 
instrument  of  music.  Oh ! this  was  a 
dreadful  sight  to  me,  my  very  heart-strings 
seemed  to  break.  The  doctor,  and  my 
husband’s  chaplain,  and  Some  of  the  chief 
officers  that  were  by,  observing  this  violent 
condition,  that  the  bed  seemed  to  be  as  if 
it  would  fall  in  pieces  under  him,  consider- 
ing together  what  to  do,  and  taking  no- 
tice that  this  befel  him  upon  his  taking 
leave  of  me,  they  concluded  that  they  must 
either  persuade  me  or  take  me  by  force 
from  the  bedside,  his  great  love  for  me, 
and  beholding  me  there,  being  the  occa- 
sion of  this.  Upon  which  they  came  to 
me,  and  desired  me  to  go  to  the  fire,  for 
my  being  there  occasioned  this  deep  per- 
plexity, and  whilst  I stood  there  he  could 
not  die,  which  word  was  so  great,  that 
I,  like  an  astonished,  amazed  creature, 
stamped  with  my  foot  and  cryed  ‘ Die, 
die,  must  he  die  ! I cannot  go  from  him.’ 
At  which  two  of  them  gently  lifted  [me]  in 
their  arms,  and  carried  me  to  the  fireside, 
which  was  a pretty  distance  from  the  bed, 
and  there  they  held  me  from  coming  to 
him  again,  at  which  time  I wept  not,  but 
stood  silent  and  struck.  Soon  after  I was 
brought  from  the  bed,  he  lay  very  still, 
and  when  they  thought  his  sight  was 
gone,  that  he  could  not  see  me,  they  let 
me  go ; I,  standing  at  his  bedside,  saw 
the  most  amiable  pleasant  countenance 
that  ever  I beheld,  just  like  a person 
ravished  with  something  that  he  beheld, 
smiling  like  a young  child,  when  (as  the 
saying  is)  they  see  angels.  He  lay 
about  an  hour  in  this  condition,  and  to- 
wards sunset  turned  quick  about,  and 
called  upon  a kinsman  of  his,  ‘ Anthony, 
come  quickly  ; ’ at  which  very  instant  we 
found  him  come  riding  into  the  yard. 
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being  come  many  miles  to  see  him.  Soon 
after  this  he  died,  it  being  in  the  twelfth 
month.  When  he  was  dead,  then  I could 
weep;  so  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  his 
body,  they  immediately  took  me  up  into  a 
chamber,  and  suffered  me  no  more  to  see 
him,  for  fear  that  in  my  condition  it  would 
affright  me. 

“ He  was  put  into  a coffin  the  next 
morning  early,  and  privately  carried  away 
in  his  own  ammunition  waggon  to  Ring- 
more,  a parish  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
some  of  his  ancestors  lay,  he  being  ac- 
companied by  his  officers  and  soldiers, 
that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  his  being 
buried,  because  it  was  expected,  and  in- 
tended, that  a funeral  should  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  formalities  and  manner  of 
one  of  his  condition  in  the  army,  and  ac- 
cordingly there  was  orders  taken  with  the 
officers  and  soldiers  to  put  themselves  in 
a posture  for  the  time  appointed.  But 
when  I returned  to  London,  and  the  will 
was  opened,  and  the  condition  he  died  in 
examined,  it  was  found  that  things  were 
not  in  a condition  to  admit  of  such  a 
charge,  which  would  have  been  some  hun- 
dreds. He  died  two  thousand  pounds  in 
debt,  great  part  of  it  contracted  by  the 
wars;  as  three  hundred  pounds  to  the 
Irish  business ; five  hundred  pounds  to 
the  Guildhall ; all  his  ammunition  wag- 
gon^, tents,  furniture,  and  accommodation 
for  him  in  several  engagements,  besides 
going  out  a volunteer,  and  keeping  a table 
at  Arundel  for  those  of  his  own  company 
that  were  volunteers.  He  had  so  largely 
expended  in  those  concerns,  that  all  my 
portion  was  spent,  which  was  sixteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  his  Michaelmas  rents 
were  paid  in  at  Arundel,  and  he  had  when 
he  died  but  twelve  pounds  in  money  in 
his  trunk,  and  many  great  sums  to  be 
paid  in  his  quarters,  and  at  Arundel,  and 
several  other  places  in  his  march,  and 
where  his  soldiers  had  lain,  as  smiths’ 
bills,  provision  for  horses  that  attended  his 
person  and  carriages,  wages  to  his  grooms, 
waggons,  and  such  like  that  attended  him, 
the  army  having  paid  for  none  of  them. 
Besides  all  this,  there  was  a mortgage 
made  upon  his  farm,  called  Chundlers,  on 
the  Downs,  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  took  up  of  his  sister’s  portion  of 
money.  He  also  mortgaged  another  part 
of  his  lands  to  one  Banks,  of  Maidstone, 
treasurer  to  the  Kentish  regiments,  for 
about  two  hundred  pounds,  taken  up  but 
a few  days  before  he  marched  to  Arundel, 
for  his  present  accommodation,  his  Mi- 
chaelmas rents  not  being  paid  then.  He 
also  had  contracted  with  Captain  Courtrop, 
who  had  a lease  of  twenty-one  years  of  his 
woods  at  the  Frith,  to  pay  him  at  the  ex- 
piring of  his  lease  five  hundred  and  sixty 


pounds,  for  standards  to  be  left  in  the 
wood,  which,  upon  the  non-payment  of  it, 
he  had  power  to  cut  down,  and  grub  up 
the  woods  ; this  was  payable  within  a year 
after  his  death,  which  was  concluded  by 
those  that  understood  things  to  be  of  ne- 
cessity to  be  paid.  Now,  all  that  ever  I 
had  of  [?]  pay  was  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I sent 
to  the  deputy  lieutenant  to  pay,  least  that 
mortgage  that  was  made  should  be  for- 
feited. 

“ And  now,  my  dear  child,  after  I have 
related  what  I can  at  present  remember 
of  his  parents,  his  education,  and  mar- 
riage, and  going  into  the  wars,  where  he 
died  (though  not  in  battle,  yet  of  the 
disease  in  the  castle  of  Arundel,  after  it 
was  taken),  I will  give  thee  some  small 
hint  of  the  many  excellent  things  that 
he  was  eminently  exemplary  for,  as  his 
zeal,  generosity;  compassionate,  charitable 
mind  ; his  justice,  affableness,  ingenuity, 
activity,  and  industry,  and  courage  with- 
out harshness  or  cruelty. 

“ To  mention  first  his  zeal  for  the  Lord 
and  his  cause  (for  that  it  truly  was  which 
he  engaged  for  in  his  day)  ; he  began 
very  early  to  see  the  superstitious  follies 
and  fruitless  devotion,  both  in  the  minis- 
try and  whole  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  abhorred  their  manner  of 
making  and  ordaining  bishops,  and  minis- 
ters, and  ecclesiastical  officers  (so  called), 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  their  surplices, 
and  the  administration  of  their  sacraments, 
as  their  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
This  turning  in  him  proceeded  from  a 
glimpse  of  the  daw'ning  of  the  day  wherein 
prayer  was  to  be  put  up  in  the  spirit  and 
in  understanding,  and  that  there  was 
a spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  in 
which  any  one  was  to  have  acceptance 
with  God  ; nay,  that  the  very  sighs  and 
groans  were  to  go  forth  from  that  spirit, 
which  alone  can  make  intercession.  He 
also  saw  in  that  little  measure  of  light, 
according  to  the  dispensation  of  that  day, 
that  the  priests  were  not  to  preach  for 
hire,  but  were  to  be  sent  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  reach  the  conscience ; this  made  him 
decline  those  false,  dead  ways,  and  cleave 
in  heart  to  those  people  called  Puritans, 
amongst  whom  was  his  delight  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  their 
chaste  conversation,  coupled  with  fear. 
For  in  that  day  those  that  feared  the  Lord 
went  under  the  nickname  of  Puritans. 
He  in  all  company  would  stand  a witness 
very  boldly  against  the  doctrine  in  some 
points,  but  more  especially  the  worship,  of 
the  Church  of  England  ; and  that  he  might 
have  arguments  to  overturn  them  in  their 
own  way,  and  to  manifest  the  truth  of 
what  he  said  to  the  tender,  he  was  a dili- 
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gent  studier  of  the  scriptures,  and  kept  a 
common-place  book  in  his  pocket,  where 
he  entered  scripture  for  proof  of  the  right 
worship,  and  to  reprove  their  dark  formal 
worship.  In  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  he  en- 
gaged in  the  Scotch  protestation  against 
all  popery  and  popish  innovations,  and  to 
answer  his  engagement,  he  received  a com- 
mission to  be  a colonel  of  foot  about  the 
time  of  Edge  Hill  fight,  under  the  Earl  of 
Essex ; he  furnished  himself  at  his  own 
charge,  and  went  out  without  pay.  After- 
wards he  was  made  a deputy-lieutenant  in 
Kent,  in  which  both  undertakings  he  ex- 
pressed a great  zeal  against  superstition, 
encouraging  his  soldiers  and  requiring  of 
them  to  break  down  idolatrous  pictures 
and  crosses,  and  going  into  steeple-houses 
would  take  the  surplices  and  distribute 
them  to  great-bellied  women.  When  he 
was  upon  the  service  of  searching  popish 
houses,  whatever  crucifixes,  beads,  and 
such  like  trumpery,  he  found,  if  they  were 
never  so  rich,  he  destroyed  them,  and  re- 
served not  one  of  them  for  its  comeliness 
or  costly  workmanship,  nor  saved  any- 
thing for  his  own  use. 

“ I find  freedom  to  mention  one  passage 
in  this  pursuit  of  destroying  popish  relics 
and  pictures.  There  was  a parliament  man 
and  a deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county,  a 
great  stirrer  in  the  parliament  cause,  and  his 
wifeazealous  Puritan ; this  man  was  assisting 
to  him  and  his  companion  in  the  searching 
of  popish  houses  and  destroying  their  pic- 
tures and  trumpery.  Thy  grandfather 
coming  one  day  to  their  house  to  visit 
them,  as  he  passed  through  the  hall  he 
spied  several  superstitious  pictures,  as  of 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  of  his  resur- 
rection, and  of  such  like,  very  large,  that 
were  of  great  ornament  to  the  hall,  and 
were  removed  out  of  their  parlour  to 
manifest  a kind  of  neglect  of  them,  but  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a very  unequal  thing  to 
destroy  such  things  in  the  popish  houses 
and  leave  them  in  their  opposers.  He 
drev/  out  his  sword  and  cut  them  all  out 
of  the  frames,  and  spitting  them  upon  his 
sword’s  point,  went  into  the  parlour  with 
them,  and  the  woman  of  the  house  being 
there,  he  said  to  her,  ‘ What  a shame  is  it 
that  thy  husband  should  be  so  zealous  a 
prosecutor  of  the  papists,  and  spare  such 
things  in  his  own  house;  but  (saith  he)  I 
have  acted  impartial  judgment,  and  have 
destroyed  them  here.’ 

“ As  he  was  thus  zealous,  so  was  he  just 
and  merciful  in  it,  converting  none  of  their 
estates  to  his  own  use  ; nay,  refusing  to  buy 
any  of  their  goods  that  were  plundered  from 
them,  nor  ever  made  use  of  one  pound’s 
worth,  I dare  aver,  of  anything  that  belonged 
unto  tliem.  H e had  very  great  proifers  from 
those  in  power  of  houses  and  goods  of  those 
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called  delinquents,  and  because  his  diligent 
minding  the  parliament  affairs  caused  his 
family  to  be  much  in  London  ; all  which 
he  refused,  and  rather  chose  to  give  twenty 
shillings  a week  for  lodgings,  than  to 
touch  with  any  of  those  things.  One  con- 
siderable thing  t shall  instance  in,  which 
was  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent ; it  was  very 
well  furnished,  and  seized  on  by  the  par- 
liament. This  was  made  a garrison,  and 
he  intended  commander  of  it,  and  greatly 
pressed  to  make  use  of  the  goods,  and 
have  his  family  live  in  the  castle.  He  re- 
fused it,  as  also  another  house  in  Halling- 
born,  very  well  furnished,  within  a few 
miles  of  this  castle,  he  refused  also ; giving 
them  an  answer  to  this  purpose,  that  he 
durst  not  make  use  of  any  man’s  estate  or 
goods,  nor  dwell  in  any  man’s  sequestered 
house,  much  less  this  that  was  his  uncle’s. 
Sir  Thomas  Culpepper’s.  He  was  also  so 
merciful  in  administering  justice,  that  I 
never  heard  of  any  man  that  could  charge 
him  of  unmercifulness  to  any  of  the  per- 
sons he  was  concerned  with  in  order  to 
the  cause  he  was  engaged  in  ; and  thus,  as 
to  these  particular  concerns,  the  whole 
frame  of  his  mind  and  temper  and  course 
of  life  was  in  the  exercise  of  compassion  and 
charitableness,  in  which  there  have  been 
many  instances  given  me  by  persons  that 
observed  him  in  the  places  where  he  was 
engaged  and  quartered,  besides  what  I my- 
self have  seen,  having  had  converse  with 
him  from  twelve  years  to  his  death.  One  I 
shall  mention,  which  I had  from  the  mayor 
of  Maidstone,  in  Kent.  He  brought  me 
a bill  of  three  pounds  after  my  husband 
was  dead,  with  my  husband’s  hand  to  it, 
telling  me,  that  as  he  was  walking  in  the 
street  with  him  a poor  man  was  had  to 
prison,  and  he  made  most  miserable  moan; 
whereat  thy  grandfather  stopped  the  bai- 
liffs, and  asked  them  what  they  were  hav- 
ing the  man  to  prison  for  ; they  answered 
for  debt,  at  which  he  said,  ‘ You  shall  not 
carry  him,  Mr.  Mayor  lay  down  the  money, 
and  I will  see  you  discharged.’  He  was 
very  generous  in  his  assistance,  and  return 
of  kindness  ; also,  very  frequent  in  alms 
deeds,  especially  when  the  Irish  Protest- 
ants came  over  upon  the  massacre  there, 
also  to  the  plundered  ministers  and  maimed 
soldiers  that  were  wounded  in  the  army ; 
he  rarely  gave  less  than  twenty  shillings 
at  a time  at  the  private  fasts,  where  their 
sufferings  were  presented  before  him,  and 
that  was  constantly  once  a week,  and 
sometimes  twice.  I shall  mention  here  a 
very  remarkable  passage  of  his  charity  to 
those  of  Ireland.  We  were  at  a fast  in 
Milk  Street,  London,  where  one  Tliomas 
Case,  a puritan  preacher,  as  they  w^ere 
then  called,  set  forth  in  a doleful  manner 
the  great  distress  that  the  Irish  Protest- 
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auts  were  in,  and  the  need  they  stood  in 
of  assistance  to  get  over  to  England.  He 
related  it  so  affectingly  that  it  pierced  my 
husband  greatly,  and  as  he  was  writing 
the  sermon  after  him  he  felt  an  engage- 
ment in  his  mind  to  give  twenty  pounds. 
Afterwards  he  considered  that  this  was 
determined  when  he  was  warmed  with  a 
sense  of  their  misery,  and  as  he  cooled  he 
might  be  drawn  from  the  engagement  of 
his  mind  ; whereupon  he  took  his  book 
and  wrote  a most  solemn  engagement  be- 
fore the  Lord  to  perform  it  when  he  came 
home,  setting  his  name  to  it,  and  using 
such  like  expressions  as  these,  that  his 
handwriting  should  be  a witness  against 
him.  When  all  was  over,  there  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  door  two  men  of  quality  to 
stand  with  basons  to  receive  the  collections 
for  the  Irish  Protestants,  and  some  others 
that  were  officers  appointed  for  the  maimed 
soldiers.  My  husband  as  he  passed  out 
put  in  five  pieces  of  gold  to  the  Irish,  and 
one  piece  into  the  other  bason  ; so  he  went 
away,  and  said  nothing  to  me  of  it.  But 
when  he  came  to  our  lodgings  he  refused 
to  sup,  but  went  up  to  writing;  after  some 
time  he  called  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  fifteen 
pounds  in  a bag;  when  I brought  it,  and 
he  had  taken  it  of  me,  he  spake  to  me  to 
this  purpose  ; Now  I have  made  sure  of 
the  thing,  I will  acquaint  thee  what  it  is 
to  do  ; so  he  told  me  the  business,  and  read 
me  the  engagement  in  his  book,  and  the 
letter  that  he  had  written  to  this  Thomas 
Case,  giving  him  an  account  how  it  was  with 
him,  not  setting  his  name  to  it,  declaring 
that  he  had  given  it  to  the  Lord,  and  de- 
sired to  be  unknown  and  untaken  notice 
of.  His  footboy  was  sent  away  with  this 
money  and  letter  sealed  up,  with  these 
words,  that  he  should  not  observe  what 
livery  he  wore  by  turning  his  coat  the 
wrong  side  outward  when  he  came  near 
the  place,  and  he  only  to  deliver  the 
money  and  letter  into  his  hands,  and  stay 
to  be  asked  no  questions. 

“ Next  day  those  that  received  the  col- 
lections came  to  Thomas  Case’s  house, 
speaking  hov/  very  bountiful  one  young 
gentleman  had  been  in  putting  in  five 
pieces,  at  which  Thomas  Case  replied,  Last 
night  late  I received  fifteen  pounds  from 
the  same  person;  he  determining  to  give 
twenty  pounds,  and  having  no  more  about 
him  at  that  time  gave  but  five.  The  next 
first  day,  or  in  a few  weeks  after,  this 
Thomas  Case  provoked  the  people  to  en- 
large their  bounty  by  this  gallant  young 
man’s  example,  and  there  related  the 
whole  business,  but  chiefly  took  notice  of 
his  endeavour  not  to  be  known  in  the 
thing. 

“ He  was  of  a most  courteous,  affable 
carriage  towards  all;  most  ingeniously 


inclined  from  a very  lad,  carving  and 
forming  things  with  his  knife  for  his 
tools  ; so  industriously  active  that  he 
rarely  ever  was  idle,  but  when  he  could 
not  be  employed  abroad  in  shooting  at 
a mark  with  guns,  pistols,  cross-bows, 
or  long-bows,  managing  his  horses  (which 
he  brought  up  and  managed  himself, 
teaching  them  boldness  in  charging),  in 
such  things  as  were  needful  for  service  ; 
when  he  could  not  be,  as  I said,  thus  en- 
gaged abroad,  then  he  would  fence  within 
doors,  make  cross-bow  strings,  placing 
the  sight  with  that  accurateness  as  if  it 
had  been  his  trade,  or  casting  of  bullets 
of  all  sorts,  feathering  his  arrows  that 
were  for  his  carbines,  or  pulling  his  watch 
to  pieces  ; training  up  his  servants,  and 
himself  using  the  postures  of  war  ac- 
cording to  books  he  had  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  also  an  artist  in  shooting  and 
fishing,  and  making  of  lines  and  ordering 
of  baits  and  things  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  a great  lover  of  coursing,  but  he 
managed  his  dogs  himself ; which  things  I 
mention  to  shew  thee  his  ingenuity,  but 
the  vanity  of  those  things  his  mind  was 
out  of  when  he  was  engaged  in  religion. 
He  was  most  affectionately  tender  to  me 
and  his  child,  beyond  what  I have  known 
or  observed  in  any,  the  circumstances 
considered  of  his  youth,  gallantry,  and 
active  mind,  which  created  him  a great 
deal  of  business  that  might  have  occa- 
sioned a stop  in  his  tender  regard  to  us  ; 
but  on  the  contrary  I do  not  remember 
that  ever  he  let  an  opportunity  slip  of  ac- 
quainting me  with  his  condition  when 
absent,  either  by  writing  or  message.  He 
hath  often  wrote  letters  at  the  places 
where  he  baited,  on  purpose  to  send  me, 
by  travellers  that  he  might  meet  on  the 
road.  And  when  he  was  engaged  at  the 
fight  at  Newbury,  after  the  battle  was 
over,  he  gave  the  messenger  (that  was 
sent  to  the  Parliament  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  issue  of  the  battle)  one  piece, 
only  to  knock  at  the  door  of  my  lodgings 
in  Blackfriars,  and  to  leave  word  that  he 
saw  him  well  after  the  battle,  there  being 
time  for  no  more  ; which  message  of  his 
in  all  probability  saved  my  life,  I being 
with  child  of  thy  mother,  and  was  sick  of 
the  measles,  which  could  not  come  out 
because  of  the  exercise  of  my  mind,  by 
reason  of  my  having  heard  of  the  battle. 
This  message  was  left  between  three  and 
four  in  the  morning,  at  the  hearing  of 
which  my  oppression  was  taken  off  my 
spirits  and  stomach  like  the  removal  of  a 
great  stone,  and  the  measles  came  imme- 
diately forth.  I must  add  to  all  this, 
gentleness,  sweetness,  compassion,  affa- 
bleness, and  courtesy,  a courage  without 
harshness  or  cruelty,  but  undaunted  in 
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what  he  went  about,  which  was  rare  to  be 
found.  With  the  above  mentioned  excel- 
lences he  was  of  a generous  mind,  which 
made  him  very  liberal  and  bountiful  in 
returns  of  kindness ; he  was  also  very  hos- 
pitable; his  generous  mind  delighted  in 
entertaining  of  those  that  were  engaged  in 
the  cause  with  him,  not  in  excess,  but  in 
great  freedom  and  heartiness.  This  was 


always  seasoned  with  savoury  and  edifying 
discourse,  in  which  he  would  encourage 
others  and  rejoice  in  their  encouragements, 
that  the  Lord  went  out  with  their  hosts 
and  returned  with  them,  to  make  mention 
of  his  gracious  dealings  with  them. 

“ Thy  grandmother, 

“ Mary  Pennington.'' 


ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  KING  JAMES  THE  SECOND,  RELATING  TO 
THE  SIEGE  OF  DERRY,  A.D.  1689. 


ON  the  12th  March,  1689,  King 
James  the  Second,  after  having  de^ 
serted  his  kingdom  of  England,  landed 
at  Kin  sale  to  maintain  that  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  which  he  had  three  years 
previously  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  On  the  14th 
that  nobleman  waited  upon  his  sove- 
reign at  Cork,  and,  having  rendered  an 
account  of  his  government,  and  of  his 
having  despatched  Lieutenant-General 
Hamilton  from  Dublin  with  about 
2,500  men  to  make  head  against  the 
rebels  in  Ulster,  he  received  from  his 
royal  master  the  dignity  of  Duke. 
After  a triumphant  entry  into  Dublin, 
and  many  flattering  demonstrations 
of  popular  favour,  James  proceeded 
to  Derry,  as  “ the  great  seat  of  what 
in  his  court  was  called  rebellion.” 
On  the  24th  of  April  he  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  issued  summonses  for  his 
memorable  Parliament,  appointing  it 
to  meet  on  the  7th  of  May  ensuing, 
previous  to  which  day  he  himself  wrote 
to  General  Hamilton,  whom  he  had 
left  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Derry,  in 
the  following  terms : — 

“ Dublin,  May  1,  1689. 

“ I am  sorry  to  find  by  yours  of  the 
27th  that  Persingnan  is  so  ill  hurt.  Let 
him  know  how  much  I am  troubled  at  it. 
You  do  very  well  to  prepare  yourself 
against  sallies  from  a town  where  there  is 
[sic]  so  many  men,  and  pray  let  the  general 
officers  who  remain  not  expose  themselves 
so  much.  I have  sent  you  a power  to 
pardon  such  as  will  accept  of  it.  Lord 
Melford  shall  give  you  an  account  of  the 
troops  I am  sending  down  to  you,  as  also 
of  what  cannon  and  mortars  are  preparing, 
with  all  possible  diligence.  You  shall 
have  all  I can  send  you  to  enable  you  to 
reduce  that  rebellious  town ; and,  to  make 
the  more  noise,  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnel  is 
preparing  to  go  down  to  you,  it  being,  as 


you  will  observe,  of  the  last  consequence 
to  master  it.  I expect  to  have  an  account 
every  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet,  for  verily,  though  the  wind  has  been 
for  so  many  days  fair  for  them,  letters 
from  Kinsale  say  they  were  left  but  fifteen 
leagues  from  that  port.  You  will  before 
this  gets  to  you  have  been  informed  of 
Bohan's  having  certainly  beaten  the  rebels 
which  were  got  together  in  the  county  of 
Down,  at  least  five  thousand  in  number, 
and  killed  several  hundreds  of  them  in 
the  place.  I hope  the  advice  you  had 
from  Mrs.  Lundy  will  prove  but  a story, 
if  what  a sergeant  which  came  from  Liver- 
pool will  tell  you  be  true,  which  you  will 
know  by  this.  J.  R. 

“I  am  sending  Dorrington  down  to 
you." 

This  letter  is  directed  “ For  Lieu- 
tenant Gen.  Hamilton,”  and  is  sealed  in 
red  wax,  with  an  impression  of  what 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  king’s 
brother’s  or  his  father’s  seal,  C.  R.  on 
a shield  surmounted  by  a crown,  with 
angels  in  the  corners.  This  seal  was 
used  in  sealing  the  three  other  royal 
letters  hereafter  copied. 

The  Parliament  having  met  as  sum- 
moned, the  opening  speech  was  de- 
livered by  James,  and  on  the  10th  of 
May  a bill  of  recognition  of  his  title,  and 
abhorrence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s 
usurpation  and  the  defection  of  the 
English,  was  read  the  third  time  in  the 
presence  of  King  James,  and  sent  down 
to  the  Commons,  where  it  was  passed 
on  the  following  day.  On  the  night 
that  intervened  the  King  again  stimu- 
lated Hamilton. 

“ Dublin,  May  10,  1689. 

“ I am  sorry  for  the  loss  of  Ramsay; 
such  accidents  will  happen,  and  one  must 
not  be  discouraged,  I am  sensible  you 
have  a hard  work  on  your  hands,  but  at 
last  will,  I hope,  be  able  to  overcome  it. 
I am  sending  down  one  great  mortar  and 
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two  pieces  of  battery  by  land,  and  the 
same  number  of  both  by  sea.  Tt  was 
actually  impossible  to  despatch  them  sooner. 
Ten  companies  will  be  with  you  soon,  all 
well  armed  and  clothed,  and  ten  companies 
of  the  same  regiment  are  to  march  down  ; 
whatever  I send  shall  be  well  armed.  I 
send  you  down  with  this  a paper  con- 
cerning Derry;  you  will  see  whether  it  be 
practicable  or  no,  of  which  none  can  judge 
but  you  that  are  in  the  place.  I am 
sending  down  O’Neal’s  dragoons  into  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  which  will 
be  the  more  necessary  since  you  have 
ordered  Major-General  Bohan  to  you.  I 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  you  should 
not  let  any  more  men  come  out  of  Derry, 
but  for  intelligence  or  some  extraordinary 
occasion,  for  they  may  want  provisions, 
and  would  be  glad  to  rid  themselves  of 
useless  mouths.  James  R.” 

Sealed  and  addressed  as  before. 

On  the  13th  of  May  there  was  read 
for  the  first  time  a Bill  for  altering  those 
acts  of  settlement  and  explanation 
which  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  gallant 
and  loyal  adherents  of  King  Charles 
the  First  and  their  descendants,  and 
sanctioned  that  great  confiscation  of 
ancient  rights  which  Cromwell’s  ad- 
venturers had  demanded,  and  a revo- 
lutionary government  had  sanctioned. 
On  the  14th  of  May  bills  were  brought 
in  prohibiting  the  bringing  of  writs 
of  error  or  appeals  to  England,  and 
enacting  that  no  English  act  should 
bind  Ireland.  On  the  16th  another 
bill  was  brought  into  the  Commons, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  take  away 
the  King’s  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  to  abrogate  all  penal  laws 
against  papists. 

On  the  20th  of  May  King  James 
again  instructed  Hamilton — 

“ Dublin,  May  20,  1689. 

“You  will  before  this  have  had  an  ac- 
count from  Lord  Melford  of  what  men, 
arms,  and  stores  have  been  sent  you,  and 
are  designed  for  you.  I now  send  back 
to  you  the  bearer.  Lord  Dungan,  to  let 
you  know  what  this  day  I have  been  in- 
formed by  one  who  came  from  Chester  on 
Monday  last,  that  Kirke  was  to  sail  with 
the  first  fair  wind  from  thence  with  four 
regiments  of  foot,  to  endeavour  to  relieve 
Derry.  I have  ordered  a copy  of  the  in- 
formation to  be  sent  you.  I know  you 
will  do  your  part  to  hinder,  if  you  can, 
their  getting  into  that  town ; for  should 
once  more  those  English  succours  be 
obliged  to  return  again,  that  rebellious 


town  could  not  hold  on  long  with  the 
force  I send  you ; but,  if  you  cannot 
hinder  their  getting  into  the  town,  you 
must  then  take  care  to  secure  your  retreat 
as  well  as  you  can  on  your  side,  and  so 
take  care  also  of  the  cannon,  mortars,  and 
men  which  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
of  Derry,  for  no  doubt  they  will  pass  you 
when  you  draw  off,  in  case  you  should  be 
obliged  to  do  it.  What  I propose  is,  that 
you  should  endeavour  to  keep  Castle-Fin, 
Cladyford  bridge,  and  Strabane,  to  hinder 
them  from  coming  near  these  waters. 
This,  I think,  may  be  easily  done,  con- 
sidering,  though  they  may  be  strong  in 
foot,  they  can  have  but  few  and  bad  horse, 
and  then  I design  to  go  about  to  reduce 
Enniskillen.  In  the  meantime  I am  think- 
ing of  sending  some  more  troops  towards 
Charlemont,  which  will  be  ready  to  look 
toward  you,  or  Carrickfergus,  as  occa- 
sion shall  offer.  Let  Castlederry  be  well 
provided.  I have  sent  some  horse  and 
dragoons  to  reinforce  Sarsfield  at  Sligo, 
and  have  ordered  Purcell’s  dragoons  to 
Belturbet.  What  else  I have  to  say  I re- 
fer to  this  bearer,  Lord  Dungan. 

“ James  R.’’ 

Directed  as  before. 

The  King  was  at  this  time  kept  in 
uneasy  suspense  by  the  delayed  return 
from  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Bill  for  altering  the  act  of  settlement, 
which  although  frequently  demanded 
was  not  brought  up  until  the  22nd, 
after  which,  proceedings  on  petitions 
for  saving  clauses  in  the  new  adjudi- 
cation occupied  some  subsequent  days. 
On  the  28th  of  May  a motion  was 
made  for  adjourning  the  House  till 
Thursday  30th,  because  Wednesday 
29th  was  a holiday  ; “ the  King  asked 
what  holyday, — answered.  The  restora- 
tion of  his  brother  and  himself.  He 
replied,  the  fitter  to  restore  those  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  that  had  suffered  with 
him  and  been  kept  unjustly  out  of  their 
estates.  Motion  rejected.”  All  this 
while  a vigorous  system  of  attainder 
and  confiscation  was  directed  against 
the  favourers  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Though  all  the  acts  of  this  Parlia- 
ment were  by  an  English  statute  of 
the  following  year  declared  null  and 
inoperative,  yet  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  to  make  void  “ all  attainders  and 
all  other  acts  made  in  the  late  pretended 
Parliament”  was  negatived  by  the 
Irish  legislature  of  October,  1692;  nor 
was  it  until  1695  that  the  rolls,  records. 
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and  papei'S  of  this  body  were  cancelled 
and  publicly  burnt. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  King  James  despatched 
a fourth  letter  to  his  Derry  general. 

“ Dublin,  June  8,  1689. 

“ I do  not  find,  by  what  I hear  from 
you  and  others,  that  those  in  Derry  are  so 
pressed  for  want  of  victuals  as  once  was 
believed,  so  that  if  they  would  be  pressed 
otherwise  it  would  do  well.  I am  sensible 
you  are  but  ill-furnished  with  wherewithal 
to  carry  on  your  trenches,  and  to  attack 
them  vigorously ; but,  however,  I am  sure 
you  will  do  whatever  is  to  be  done.  I am 
afraid  your  French  engineers,  though  very 
able  men  in  their  trade,  may  have  been  so 
used  to  have  all  things  necessary  provided, 
and  to  want  nothing,  that  they  are  not  so 
industrious  as  other  less  knowing  men 
might  be,  and  that  th6y  do  not  push  on 
their  work  as  they  might  do,  having  so 
much  to  say  for  themselves  upon  the 
account  of  their  being  so  ill  provided ; 
however,  methinks  they  might  have  got 
machines  ready  in  all  this  time  to  have 
lodged  the  miners,  which  I have  seen 
done  to  a stronger  town  than  Derry,  and 
where  we  wanted  cannon  to  mar  their  de- 
fences. I only  hint  this  to  you,  not  pre- 
tending at  this  distance  to  judge  whether 
it  be  practicable  or  no  ; and  for  the  making 
of  madriers  I am  sure  ’tis  but  the  pulling 
down  some  house  near  Derry,  or  at  Lifford 
or  Strabane,  where  one  may  find  beams 
strong  enough,  and,  if  tin  be  not  got,  raw 
hides  will  do  as  well,  to  provide  them 
from  fire.  This  is  only  for  yourself.  You 
will  have  another  letter  from  me  about 
what  had  been  reported  here  of  some  pro- 
posals made  to  you  by  those  of  Derry,  to 
which  I refer  you.  J.  R.’^ 

All  the  foregoing  original  letters 
were,  with  a fifth  from  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  King  James’s  natural  son, 
transmitted  (as  is  certified  in  the  vo- 
lume in  which  they  are  bound)  by 
Bichard  Corban  Carr  to  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  with  a letter,  dated 
April  7,  1787,  in  which  he  says  “they 
came  into  my  hands  some  years  ago, 
among  the  papers  of  a gentleman  to 
whom  I was  executor,  and  whose  father 
was  connected  with  that  King’s  friends, 
and,  as  far  as  I understood,  had  some  em- 
ployment under  him.”  The  fifth  letter, 
to  which  I have  above  alluded,  runs 
as  follows: 

“ Trellick,  the  5th  July. 

“ I received  just  now  the  honour  of 


[Oct. 

yours,  and  I will  write  about  changing 
Captain  Manus  O’Donnell.  There  is  an 
escort  sent  to  meet  the  ammunition  coming 
from  Charlemont,  which  is  likewise  guarded 
by  a regiment  of  foot.  I marched  yester- 
day morning  from  Newtown  Steuart,  and 
joining  Colonel  Sunderland  at  Omey,  I 
max'ched  hither.  My  advanced  guard  cut 
off  several  of  their  sentries,  and  pushed  a 
great  many  of  the  rebels’  party  with  such 
vigour  as  they  beat  with  thirty  dragoons 
three  troops  of  horse  of  theirs  which  were 
drawn  up  at  a distance  from  us.  Captain 
Patrick  Belue  and  Major  Magdonell  com- 
manded the  vanguard ; there  was  eight  or 
nine  of  the  enemy  killed,  but  none  of  ours. 
I went  with  my  horse  and  dragoons  within 
four  miles  of  Inniskilling,  and  drove  a 
great  deal  of  cattle  back  to  Trellick,  where 
I am  now,  and  which  is  nine  mile  from 
Enniskilling,  I am  sure  no  considerable 
party  dare  stir  out  from  that  town  for 
fear  of  my  being  upon  their  backs,  so  that 
all  backwards  is  secure.  The  party  of  two 
hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse  and  dragoons 
that  were  left  at  Belturbet  under  the  com- 
mand of  L.  Col’.  Scott,  are  taken  pri- 
soners, officers  and  all.  I can  ashureyou 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
universally  rebels.  My  humble  service  to 
Mareschall  Rozen,  and  believe  me  your 
most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

“ Berwick. 

“ I forgot  to  tell  you  that  our  vanguard 
pursued  so  close  three  companies  of  foot, 
that  they  took  one  of  their  colours  and 
two  drums  within  four  miles  of  Innis- 
killing, before  I was  come  up.  This  has 
introduced  Col’.  Purcell’s  dragoons  very 
well.” 

This  despatch  was  directed  “ For 
Lieutenant-General  Hamilton,  at  the 
camp  before  Derry,”  and  was  sealed 
with  a stamp  inscribed  with  the  writer’s 
initials,  and  surmounted  by  a ducal 
crown. 

The  above  letters  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  rich  manuscript  repo- 
sitory of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (class 
E,  shelf  2,  No.  19) ; and  it  is  my 
pleasing  duty  to  add,  that  every  facility 
is  afforded  by  the  Provost  and  Board 
of  that  noble  establishment  for  inspect- 
ing, noting,  and  even  copying,  under 
reasonable  control,  any  articles  in  their 
extensive  collection.  The  Irish  Ar- 
chaeological Society  has  already  pub- 
lished several. 

Yours,  &c.  John  D’ Alton. 

48,  Summer  Hill^  Dublin. 
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BELTON  CHURCH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
{With  a Plate.) 


THERE  are  two  Beltons  in  Lincoln- 
shire, one  near  Grantham  and  the  other 
near  Epworth.  The  former  is  the  village 
whose  church  is  here  represented, 
which  stands  contiguous  to  the  man- 
sion of  Earl  Brownlow. 

Belton  Church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  and  sepul- 
chral chapel,  with  a tower  at  the  west 
end.  Part  of  the  interior  is  of  Norman 
architecture.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisle  by  two  wide  circular 
arches,  resting  upon  a circular  co- 
lumn of  considerable  diameter,  much 
ornamented  about  the  shaft  with  Nor- 
man work. 

The  architecture  of  the  walls  of  the 
nave  and  the  aisle,  within  and  without, 
is  of  late  Gothic;  in  which  style  the 
repairs  were  made  and  the  sepulchral 
chapel  was  built  by  Earl  Brownlow  in 
1816,  when  the  interior  of  the  church 
was  arranged  and  fitted  up  as  it  now  is. 

The  font  is  Norman,  octangular  in 
form,  and  a view  of  it  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  E.  Simpson’s  volume  of  Fonts,  4to. 
1825.  On  its  eight  sides  are  the  com- 
partments of  grotescjue  carving  re- 
presented in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Plate. 

In  one  of  these  compartments  is 
seen  a man  ringing  two  bells,  which 


has  been  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to 
the  name  of  the  place.  It  more  pro- 
bably represents  (as  Mr.  Simpson  re- 
marks), in  conjunction  with  the  sub- 
jects which  follow,  the  induction  of  a 
priest  into  his  benefice  ; for  the  next 
figure  appears  to  be  vested  in  a cope, 
and  reading  from  a service  book  ; and 
the  third  is  apparently  a bishop,  one  of 
whose  officers  is  perhaps  shown  in 
the  following  compartment.  After  this, 
it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  imagination 
of  the  sculptor.  The  rampant  animal 
is  of  a doubtful  genus.  But  the  two 
last  panels  (as  represented  in  the  Plate) 
form  evidently  one  subject.  A heads- 
man and  a hangman  are  both  handling 
an  unhappy  culprit,  whilst  a bird  of 
prey  is  already  contemplating  its  feast 
upon  his  corpse. 

Within  the  church  there  is  a series 
of  handsome  monuments  from  the  time 
of  James  I.  of  the  families  of  Brown- 
low and  Gust;  among  them  one  by 
Cheere,  two  by  Westmacott,  and  a 
fine  statue  of  Religion  by  Canova.  The 
inscriptions  anterior  to  1806  will  be 
found  in  Tumor’s  History  of  Grant- 
ham, published  in  that  year,  which 
also  contains  a plan  of  the  church  pre- 
vious to  its  enlargement. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church 
there  is  a pretty  porch  of  late  Gothic, 


WHO  WAS  SIR  MILES  HOBART  ? 

An  Historical  Inquiry  in  three  Chapters. 
Chapter  HI. 

The  QiiesUon  answered. 


IN  answering  this  question  (see 
Mag.  for  September,  p.  227),  we  will 
proceed  gradatim.,  as  the  easiest  mode 
not  only  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  but 
also  at  the  same  time  of  clearing  away 
some  of  the  many  errors  by  which  the 
subject  is  surrounded.  And  first,  we 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the 
paiiiament  of  1627-8  the  patriot  Sir 
Miles  was  one  of  the  members  for 
Great  Marlow,  in  the  county  of  Bucks. 
This  is  so  entirely  unquestionable  that 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI, 


proof  is  unnecessary,  but  reference 
may  be  made  to  Langley’s  History  of 
the  Hundred  of  Desborough,  p.  119, 
and  to  Willis’s  Notitia  Parliamentaria. 

Secondly,  a Sir  Miles  Hobart  died  on 
the  29th  day  of  June,  in  the  8th  year 
of  Charles  I.  i.  e.  in  1632.  This  is 
proved  by  an  inquisition  post  mortem 
(8  Car.  I.  2nd  part,  No.  56)  taken  at 
the  Guildhall,  in  the  city  of  London, 
on  the  25th  July  in  that  same  year. 

Thirdly,  we  may  safely  infer  from  the 
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agreement  of  dates  that  the  Sir  Miles 
who  died  on  the  29th  June,  1632,  was 
the  same  who  was  buried  at  Great 
Marlow  on  the  4th  July,  1632.  This 
burial  is  proved  by  the  following  en- 
try in  the  parish  register  of  Great 
Marlow : 

“ Myles  Hobart,  knight,  was  buried 
the  4th  daye  of  Julii,  1632.” 

The  next  point  to  be  shewn  is  that 
this  Sir  Miles  died  without  leaving 
children  or  heir.  This  is  proved  by 
the  inquisition  post  mortem  before 
referred  to.  It  was  found  by  the 
jurors  on  that  occasion  that  Sir  Miles, 
“ on  the  day  of  his  death,  was  seized 
in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  seven 
messuages  and  two  gardens  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Laurence  in  the  Old  Jewry,  in  the 
ward  of  Cripplegate,  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  that  he  held  the  same  of 
the  King  in  free  burgage  of  the  city 
of  London,”  but  that,  ’•’'having  died 
without  any  heir^  the  same  tenements 
ought  to  revert  to  the  King  as  his 
escheats''  It  was  further  found  that 
these  tenements  were  worth  llOZ.  per 
annum  over  and  above  all  outgoings. 
(Inq.  post  mortem,  8 Car.  I.  2nd  part. 
No.  56.) 

And  now  comes  the  pinch  of  the 
inquiry.  If  this  Sir  Miles  Hobart 
died  without  an  heir,  is  it  not  to  be 
inferred  that  he  could  not  be  the  Sir 
Miles  to  whose  children  the  parliament 
voted  5,000Z.  in  1646  ? Such  conclu- 
sion would  of  course  be  inevitable  if 
the  facts  were  correctly  stated.  But 
the  truth  is  that  the  parliament  never 
voted  any  such  sum,  or  to  any  such 
children.  The  assertion  is  altogether 
a mistake.  The  long  parliament  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  inquire  into 
the  sufferings  of  the  patriot  members 
of  the  parliament  of  1627-8,  and  upon 
the  report  of  that  committee  voted 
various  sums  to  several  of  those  mem- 
bers who  were  living,  and  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  them  who  were 
deceased,  as  compensation  for  their 
sufferings  in  the  public  cause.  But 
the  vote  in  reference  to  Sir  Miles 
Hobart  was  not  a vote  of  5,000Z.,  nor 
was  it  a vote  to  his  children ; it  was 
simply  a vote  of  500Z.  to  erect  a mo- 
nument to  his  memory.  The  vote  as 
it  stands  on  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  under  the  date  of  18th 
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of  January,  1646-7,  and  as  it  may  be 
read  at  vol.  v.  p.  56  of  the  printed 
Journals,  is  as  follows  : 

“ Resolved,  that  the  sum  of  500/.  shall 
be  bestowed  and  disposed  of  for  the  erecting 
a monument  to  Sir  Miles  Robert,  a member 
of  the  Parliament  tertio  Caroli,  in  memory 
of  his  sufferings  for  his  service  to  the  com- 
monwealth in  that  Parliament  of  tertio 
Caroli.” 

This  explanation  of  course  gets  rid 
of  the  claim  made  by  the  writers  of 
peerages  and  histories  of  Sir  Miles 
Hobart  as  an  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Buckinghamshire ; but  it  may  still  be 
thought  to  remain  a little  doubtful 
whether  the  Sir  Miles  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  Sir  Miles  the  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Great  Marlow,  are  suf- 
ficiently shown  to  be  one  and  the 
same  person.  This  link  in  the  chain 
of  proof  is  supplied  in  the  following 
way. 

We  find  that  a monument  to  Sir 
Miles,  which  one  can  scarcely  doubt  to 
be  the  monument  voted  to  be  erected 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  set 
up — where  ? At  Great  Marlow ; in 
the  chancel  of  the  church  there.  And, 
although  deposed  from  its  place  of 
dignity  and  otherwise  ill-used  on  a 
recent  restoration  of  the  church,  it 
still  remains  within  the  consecrated 
edifice,  dividing  the  honours  of  the 
gallery  stair -case  with  a portrait  of 
Richardson  the  showman’s  spotted  boy. 
This  seems  pretty  nearly  conclusive. 
Sir  Miles  was  Member  for  Great  Mar- 
low, a Sir  Miles  was  buried  at  Great 
Marlow,  and  a monument  was  erected 
at  Great  Marlow  to  that  Sir  Miles  as 
the  member ; one  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  person  buried  was  the  member, 
and  consequently  that  he  died  on  the 
29th  June,  1632,  and  without  leaving 
children  or  heir. 

But  the  monument  tells  us  some- 
thing more  about  him.  It  consists  of 
a bust  of  Sir  Miles  represented  as  a 
long-visaged  young  man,  with  pleasing 
features  and  adorned  with  a ruff,  with 
smart  moustaches,  a peaked  beard  and 
long  flowing  hair.  On  each  side  of 
the  bust  stands  a diminutive  figure, 
that  on  the  one  side  male  and  that  on 
the  other  female,  each  withdrawing  a 
curtain  as  if  on  purpose  to  display  the 
bust.  Under  the  bust  there  formerly 
stood  this  inscription— 
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Metam  properamus  ad  unam. 

Wryte  not  a daye  this  spectacle  thee  charmes, 
Death  from  thy  birth  doth  claspe  thee  in  her 
armes. 

Yovthfvll  as  he  thov  mayst  be,  yet  he’s  gonne. 
And  thov  most  followe,  no  man  knowes  how 
soone. 

Learne  this  of  hym,  prepar’d  be  thov  to  dye, 
Then  shalt  thovlyve,  though  through  mortality. 

Mors  mihi  vita. 

Such  was  the  old  inscription,'*'  which 
confirms  the  evidence  of  the  bust  that 
Sir  Miles  died  a young  man.  Below 
this  inscription,  on  a slab  sculptured 
in  relief,  is  a representation  of  a carriage 
and  four  horses  with  one  wheel  broken, 
the  coachman’s  seat  vacant,  and  the 
horses  dashing  furiously  down  a steep 
road  intersected  by  deep  and  dangerous 
ruts.  This  is  a representation  of  the 
way  in  which  Sir  Miles  came  by  his 
death.  His  coach  was  overturned  and 
he  himself  killed  on  the  spot.  Lysons, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out  by 
G.  A.  C.  (p.  233),  states  that  the  acci- 
dent occurred  on  Holborn  Hill,  but  the 
Letters  of  Administration  referred  to 
in  the  note  to  the  same  page,  233,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  almost  settle 
the  question  of  identity  by  describing 
Sir  Miles  as  late  of  Great  Marlow, 
with  greater  probability  make  High- 
gate  to  have  been  the  place  of  his 
death.  Highgate  Hill  was  more  likely 
than  Holborn  Hill  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  the  fatal  accident.  That  Sir 
Miles’s  death  was  altogether  sudden 
appears  from  a statement  by  Lang- 
ley, probably  derived  from  an  in- 
scription formerly  in  Great  Marlow 
church.  “ Sir  Miles  Hobart  having  in 
his  lifetime  declared  his  good  inten- 
tions to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  by  his 
sudden  and  untimely  death  was  pre- 
vented from  putting  them  into  execu- 
tion ; 1501.  was  decreed  to  be  paid  out 
of  his  personal  estate  for  their  use 
and  benefit.”  (Hist,  of  Desborough 
Hundred,  p.  113.)t 

After  what  has  been  stated  we  may 


now  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  Noble’s  Memoirs 
of  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  128,  which  has 
been  echoed  over  and  over  again  in 
many  quarters,  and  is  part  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  our  history.  After 
stating  that  Sir  Miles  was  imprisoned 
and  did  not  regain  his  liberty  until 
1631,  Noble  proceeds  thus : — 

“ And  his  death,  which  followed  not 
long  after,  was  occasioned  by  the  blows 
his  keeper.  Rich.  Plumley,  esq.  gave  him, 
and  for  which,  it  is  said,  Plumley  was 
made  admiral  of  the  Irish  seas.  His 
memory  (Sir  Miles’s)  was  so  grateful  to 
the  patriots  that  in  1646  a vote  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pay  his  children 
.5,000Z.  as  some  recompense  for  the  suf- 
ferings he  had  endured  by  this  severity. 
Sir  Miles,  by  Susan,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Peyton,  Bart,  had  Sir  John  Hobart, 
the  third  baronet,  of  whom  hereafter;  and 
Alice,  married  to  Sir  John  Jerray,  of  Bay- 
field,  in  Norfolk.” 

The  origin  of  the  misstatement  as  to 
the  vote  of  5,000Z.  to  the  children  ex- 
emplifies how  historical  error  creeps 
into  the  works  even  of  our  best  writers. 
Once  in  it  is  sure  to  grow.  We  have 
shewn  what  was  the  real  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  vote  may 
now  be  consulted  in  the  printed  book 
of  Journals,  although  even  there  to  be 
found  with  difficulty,  for  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  index.  But  it  was 
more  difficult  to  be  referred  to  when 
Collins  compiled  his  Peerage,  for  the 
Journals  were  not  then  printed,  and 
the  originals  were  difficult  of  access. 
Whitelocke’s  Memorials,  which  con- 
tains brief  notes  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal votes  of  the  House  during  that 
period,  was  then  the  substitute  for  the 
Journals  themselves,  and  Collins  re- 
ferred accordingly  to  that  autho- 
rity. Now  Whitelocke  mentions  the 
vote  thus  under  date  of  18  Jan.  1646. 

“ Votes  that  Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Selden, 
Sir  John  Elliot’s  children,  Mr.  Strode’s 
kindred,  Mr.  Valentine,  Sir  Peter  Ham- 


* As  the  monument  now  stands  in  the  entrance  to  the  new  church  at  Great  Marlow 
the  first  line,  “ Metam,”  &c.  has  disappeared,  and  between  the  last  English  line  and 
“ Mors  mihi  vita  ” has  been  inserted  “ Sir  Myles  Hobart,  Kt.  obiit  Julii  4,  1632,” 
the  4th  of  July  being  the  day  entered  in  the  Great  Marlow  register  as  that  of  his 
interment.  The  monument  is  all  of  marble  save  the  bust,  which  looks  like  a modern 
freestone  copy  of  an  old  marble  bust. 

t In  the  present  church,  on  the  front  of  the  gallery,  is  painted  the  following  modern 
inscription,  substituted,  we  suppose,  for  this  old  inscription,  “ Sir  Miles  Hobart,  of 
Harleyford,  gave  the  sum  of  150/.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.”  Harleyford  is,  we 
believe,  a residence  near  Great  Marlow. 
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mond’s  children,  Sir  Miles  Robert,  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  and  Mr.  John  Hamden’s 
children,  shall  have  5,000?.  to  each  for  the 
sufferings  of  them,  or  their  parents,  3 Car. 
for  oppressing  [opposing  ?]  the  illegalities 
of  that  time.” — P.  234,  edit.  1732. 

Here  the  monument  is  forgotten, 
and  the  vote  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  5,000?.  to  Sir  Miles  himself.  The 
“children”  followed  of  course  with- 
out inquiry  in  the  pages  of  the  next 
writer.  If  historical  students  could 
but  be  persuaded  to  pause  and  refer 
to  authority  whenever  they  meet  with 
a statement  which  obviously  contains 
some  error,  what  an  infinity  of  mis- 
statements would  be  avoided!  The 
custom  is,  when  a difficulty  occurs,  to 
endeavour  to  explain  it  away  by  some 
happy  or  unhappy  conjecture,  as  in 
this  instance  by  inventing  Sir  Miles’s 
“ children,”  rather  than  to  set  it  right 
by  referring  to  records  or  other  de- 
cisive authorities. 

Our  correspondent  G.  A.  C.  dis- 
covered the  grant  of  letters  of  adminis- 
tration to  Sir  Miles,  and  furnished  us 
with  a note  of  its  contents,  which 
was  printed  at  p.  233.  But  here  again 
there  is  a difficulty.  The  grant  of  let- 
ters of  administration  is  dated  the  26th 
June,  1632,  whilst  the  inquisition  post 
mortem  gives  the  29th  of  the  same 
June  as  the  date  of  Sir  Miles’s  death. 
How  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy  we 
cannot  tell ; and  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Prerogative  Office,  where  every 
inquiry  is  hedged  round  with  impedi- 
ments and  fees,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  ascertain.  There  is  no  office  in  the 
kingdom  the  regulations  of  which  are 
so  utterly  prohibitory  of  all  literary 
inquiry  as  this.  A¥e  went  thither  to 
endeavour  to  clear  up  this  difficulty, 
and  having  paid  the  customary  shilling 
fee,  turned  to  the  volume  of  the  calen- 
dar applicable  to  the  period  in  question. 
That  volume  contains  references  to  all 
the  administrations  granted  between 
1631  and  1633,  both  inclusive,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  granted,  not  alphabetically,  but 
merely  by  the  initial  letter  of  the 
surname  of  the  deceased,  and  without 
anything  to  indicate  the  dates  of  the 
respective  grants.  After  some  search 
we  found  a reference  to  one  which  re- 
lated to  “ Miles  Hobart,”  not  “ Sir 
Miles  Hobart.”  We  pointed  out  the 
circumstance  to  the  attendant,  and  con- 
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eluding  that  this  entry  referred  to  the 
administration  of  the  26th  June,  we  re- 
quested to  see  it,  supposing  that  the 
calendar  had  omitted  the  customary  de- 
signation of  knighthood.  That  turned 
out  to  be  the  fact,  but  the  adminis- 
tration alluded  to  was  not  the  grant  of 
the  26th  June,  1632,  but  one  granted 
on  the  11th  June,  1633.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  the  one  which  we  wanted, 
and  if  the  catalogue  had  stated  its  date 
we  should  not  have  referred  to  it.  In 
the  margin  of  the  minute  of  this  grant 
was  a reference  to  another  grant,  which 
the  attendant  turned  to,  but  still  that 
was  not  the  one  we  wanted.  Again 
we  searched  the  calendar,  and  found 
a reference  to  another  grant  which 
was  entered  as  relating  to  “ Sir  Miles 
Hobart that  was  turned  to  ; it  was 
the  one  we  wanted ; the  book  was  laid 
open  before  us,  but  we  were  told  that 
we  could  not  consult  it  without  the 
payment  of  another  fee  of  “ one  shil- 
ling.” 

“ Why  so  ?” 

We  were  reminded  that  we  had  seen 
two  grants  already,  and  were  informed 
that  an  extra  fee  was  payable  on  the 
sight  of  every  third.  “But  those 
we  have  seen  already,”  we  remarked, 
“ have  been  referred  to  by  mistake.” 
“ Undoubtedly,”  was  the  answer;  “if 
you  had  found  what  you  want  you 
would  not  desire  to  look  further  ; but 
such  mistakes  take  up  our  time,  and 
give  us  trouble.  If  you  were  search- 
ing in  the  name  of  Smith,  our  whole 
time  might  be  occupied  in  turning 
from  grant  to  grant  before  we  found 
the  right  one.” 

“That  would  be  the  consequence 
of  your  calendars  not  being  properly 
framed.  The  mistake,  in  this  instance, 
is  not  ours  but  yours.  If  your  calen- 
dar had  stated  the  dates  of  the  grants 
we  have  seen,  we  should  not  have 
referred  to  them.  Do  you  make  in- 
quirers pay  for  that  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  your  calendar  being  im- 
perfect ?” 

Our  protest  was  in  vain.  In  vain 
also  did  we  point  out  that  the  search 
was  merely  for  a literary  purpose.  It 
made  no  difierence.  ISTothing  is  known 
in  the.  Prerogative  Office  but  the  strict 
rule  of  “a  shilling  for  every  third.” 
So  we  paid  our  second  shilling,  and 
inspected  the  grant  of  26  June,  1632. 
It  clearly  refers  to  Sir  Miles  the 
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member  for  Great  Marlow,  and  yet  it 
stands  dated  “ vicesimo  sexto  Junli, 
1632,”  three  days  before  his  death. 

We  inquired  if  there  were  any 
papers  in  the  office  by  which  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  date  could  be  tested. 
Several  gentlemen  (all  of  them  very 
obliging)  seemed  to  think  there  were 
not ; another  gave  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  there  must  be,  but  there 
would  be  a fee  of  “ half-a-crown  for 
a search  for  them.”  This,  with  all 
the  attendant  uncertainties,  and  pos- 
sibly further  contingent  fees  if  the 
papers  were  found,  and  all  to  enable 
us  to  clear  up  what  is  apparently  a 
mistake  in  their  own  books,  was  a little 
too  bad,  and  we  walked  away,  musing 
how  long  it  will  be  before  indignant 
common  sense  will  be  aroused  to  visit 
this  snug  little  den  of  old-fashioned 
sinecure  extortion  with  the  rough 
besom  of  a wholesome  reformation. 
This  office  now  stands  pre-eminent 
amongst  public  offices  as  that  one  in 
which  there  is  no  concern  for  litera- 
ture, no  appreciation  of  the  historical 
uses  of  the  documents  of  which  the 
registrars  are  the  appointed  keepers, 
no  proper  calendars,  no  feeling  or  re- 
gard for  the  public  character  and 
credit  of  that  church  with  which  they 
are  connected,  or  for  anything  save 
the  “ one  shilling  for  every  third.” 

The  date  of  26th  June,  1632,  is  no 
doubt  a mistake,  like  the  calendar  re- 
ference to  “ Miles  Hobart”  instead  of 
Sir  Miles,  but  what  was  the  actual 
date  we  cannot  tell. 

The  history  of  the  several  grants  of 
letters  of  administration  laid  open  by 
our  two  shillings,  was  as  follows.  The 
grant  entered  as  dated  the  26th  June, 
1632,  was  made  to  Robert  Thorpe, 
half-brother  of  Sir  Miles  by  the 
mother’s  side,  during  the  pendency  of 
a suit  between  Thorpe,  Mabel  Morgan, 
Mary  Herris,  and  John  Johnson  on 
the  one  side,  and  Sir  John  Hewett, 
knight,  on  the  other,  respecting  the 
validity  of  a will  of  Sir  Miles.  The 
sentence  of  the  court  was  against  the 
validity  of  the  will;  and  on  the  11th 
July,  1633,  administration  as  in  the 
case  of  an  intestacy  was  granted  to 
the  same  Robert  Thorpe.  This  ad- 
ministration was  recalled  on  the  11th 
July,  1637,  and  on  the  19th  February, 
1638-9,  administration  of  the  goods 
left  unadministered  by  Thorpe  was 


granted  to  Mary  Harris,  widow,  the 
natural  and  lawful  sister  of  Sir  Miles. 

Were  it  possible  to  have  access  to 
the  papers  relating  to  the  suit  and 
administration,  they  would  no  doubt 
clear  up  all  difficulties  respecting  Sir 
Miles’s  origin  and  connections,  but 
enough  has  been  found  and  stated  to 
dissipate  the  unfounded  assertions 
which  have  been  advanced  respecting 
him.  It  is  clear  that  he  could  not 
have  been  an  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Buckinghamshire ; that  he  was  not  Sir 
Miles  Hobart  of  Plumstead,  the  father 
of  the  third  Baronet,  and  of  Alice  who 
was  married  to  John  Jenny ; that  he 
did  not  die  of  the  blows  of  his  keeper ; 
and  that  the  parliament  did  not  vote 
compensation  to  his  children. 

It  remains  to  endeavour  to  show 
from  what  branch  of  the  Hobarts  he 
really  was  descended,  and  how  he  was 
connected,  if  at  all,  with  the  ancestors 
of  the  Earls  of  Buckinghamshire  ; and 
here  we  shall  find  the  value  of  the 
manuscript  pedigree  adduced  by  G.  A. 
C.  and  partly  printed  at  p.  233. 

The  Hobarts  are  first  found  seated 
in  Suffolk,  at  a place  called  Monk’s 
Tye,  or  La  Tye.  They  migrated  thence 
first  to  Gedford-street  and  afterwards 
to  Leyham  in  the  same  county,  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  purcliased 
the  manor  of  the  latter  place  in  1488. 
Thomas  Hobart,  or  Hobert,  the  care- 
ful man  who  raised  his  family  by  this 
purchase  into  the  rank  of  the  squire- 
archy, had  two  sons.  William,  the 
elder,  remained  at  home  and  tilled 
the  paternal  acres;  whilst  James,  the 
younger,  carried  his  East  Anglian 
shrewdness  to  that  congenial  market 
Westminster  Hall,  and  raised  himself 
to  high  distinction  in  the  law.  He 
became  the  ancestor  of  the  Hobarts  of 
Blickling  and  Plumstead,  one  of  whom 
was  ultimately  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  Although 
outstripped  in  fortune  and  renown  % 
his  more  distinguished  brother,  Wil- 
liam, the  representative  of  the  family 
at  Leyham  married  respectably,  and 
lived  the  life  of  a prosperous  country- 
gentleman.  His  wife,  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  a Sir  Philip  Tylney,  be- 
sides the  benefits  of  her  inheritance, 
brought  her  husband  three  sons,  Tho- 
mas, Nicholas,  and  John.  The  eldest, 
Thomas,  followed  in  his  father’s  steps. 
Of  John  little  is  known.  Nicholas, 
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with  whom  we  have  to  do,  and  with 
whom  the  pedigree  printed  at  p. 
233  commences,  married  a Suffolk 
lady,  and  had  issue  three  sons-— An- 
drew, James,  and  William.  Andrew, 
the  eldest,  following  the  customary 
rule  with  eldest  sons,  remained  at 
home ; James  and  William  went  into 
the  world,  the  former  to  London,  the 
latter  to  Norwich.  Henceforth,  it  is 
to  the  latter,  William,  that  in  our  pre- 
sent inquiry  we  must  look.  He  had 
one  son,  upon  whom  was  bestowed  the 
name  of  Miles- — a name  already  common 
in  the  more  distinguished  Blickling, 
or  legal,  branch  of  the  family.  Miles 
removed  from  Norwich  to  London. 
He  married  thrice.  By  each  of  his 
first  and  second  wives  he  had  probably 
several  daughters;  by  his  third  wife 
he  had  a son,  named  after  himself 
Miles.  This  Miles  afterwards  became 
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Sir  Miles,  and  was  beyond  all  doubt 
the  patriot  member  for  Great  Marlow. 

The  status  of  the  London  branch  of 
the  family  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  second  wife  of 
Miles,  the  father  of  Sir  Miles,  was  one 
of  the  seven  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cambell,  knight,  who  was  Mayor  in 
1609,  and  died  at  the  age  of  78  in 
1613  (Strype’s  Stow,  book  iii.  p.  56, 
edit.  1720);  that  his  third  wife  was  the 
widow  of  a London  merchant,  and  that 
she  married  for  her  third  husband  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton,  knight,  mayor  of 
London  in  1613,  and  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Hugh. 

The  family  descent,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  of  no  unusual  kind.  The  eldest 
son  stayed  at  home,  the  younger  went 
abroad  and  earned  distinction.  Their 
course  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  genealogical  sketch. 


Thomas  Hobart,  purchased  Leyham  a.  d.  1488. 


William, =pAnne,  3rd  dau.  and  co- 


inherited 

Leyham. 


heiress  of  Sir  Philip  Tyl- 
ney,  knight,  and  ^Eliza- 
beth, dau.  and  heir  of 
Geoffrey  Stainfeld. 


James,  practised  the  law,  and  was  attorney-general 
to  Henry  VH.  From  him  are  descended  the  Ho- 
barts  of  Blickling,  represented  by  the  Earls  of 
Buckinghamshire,  those  of  Plumstead,  and  those 
of  Intwood. 


Thomas,  inherited  Nicholas.^p dau.  of Stanesby,  John. 

Leyham.  | of  Byldeston. 


Andrew,  inherited 
Monks’  Illegh. 


James,  a mercer, 
of  London. 


William,=pAnne,  dau.  of  John  le  Gros,  and 


of  Nor- 
wich. 


widow  of  Thomas  Quarles,  of 
Norwich. 


=Second  wife,  dau.=p 

first 

of 

of  Sir  Thomas 

wife,  a 

Lon- 

Cambell, knight. 

widow. 

don. 

Taylor  [?]  * merchant  of  dleton,  knt.  mayor 
London,  dau.  of ...  Brooke,  of  London,  third 
of  London.  husband. 


A daughter,  mar.  A daughter, 
to  Joseph  Jack-  ma.  to  .... 
son,  merchant,  of  Scot,  of 
London.  London. 


Another  dau.  pro-  Miles,  afterwards  Sir  Miles  Ho- 
bably  ma.  to  ....  bart,  KNiGHT,t  member  for 
Harris,  whom  she  Great  Marlow.  Died  without  is- 
survived.  sue.f 


We  have  thus  done  what  we  could  identity  which  was  raised  by  our  cor- 
to  answer  the  curious  question  of  in-  respondent  G.  A.  C.  If  it  has  been 
termingled  fabrication  and  mistaken  solved,  to  him  be  all  the  credit.  He 


* So  in  Harl.  MS.  1096,  fol.  114  b,  but  in  all  probability  it  ought  to  be  Thorpe. 
“ Robert  Thorpe,’’  brother  of  the  half-blood  to  Sir  Miles,  was  probably  son  of  this 
marriage. 

t This  is  “Baronet”  in  Harl.  MS.  1096,  but  that  is  clearly  a mistake.  There 
never  was  any  Hobart  baronetage  save  that  which  exists  in  the  descendants  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice. 

X The  earlier  partof  this  pedigree  is  proveable  by  the  Harleian  MS.  1552,  fol.  232  b. ; 
the  latter  by  the  Harl.  MS,  1096,  fol.  114  b,  partly  printed  in  our  last  Magazine, 
p.  233. 
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not  only  led  the  way  but  supplied 
much  of  the  information  upon  which 
we  have  proceeded.  The  result  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  the  strange  and 
most  discreditable  imperfection  which 
pervades  even  what  are  considered  our 
standard  historical  works,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  arriving  at  truth,  except 
by  means  of  record  and  documentary 
evidence.  The  concession  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  gives  opportunity  to  in- 


quirers to  take  advantage  of  a great 
deal  of  such  evidence ; and,  although 
the  Prerogative  Office,  which  is  its 
main  centre,  is  still  virtually  closed 
against  us,  even  that  office  cannot  long 
resist  the  influence  of  the  improved 
spirit  in  such  matters  which  pervades 
all  public  offices  and  depositories,  all 
private  possessors  of  manuscripts,  and 
every  place  in  the  kingdom — save  only 
one  quiet  nook  in  Doctors’  Commons. 


NOTES  OF  A TOUR  ALONG  THE  ROMAN  WALL. 
By  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 


Mr.  Urban, 

AS  the  Roman  Wall  has  been  lately 
brought  before  your  readers  in  a re- 
view of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce’s  volume 
on  that  remarkable  work,  and  as  the 
subject  is  one  of  real  national  import- 
ance, invested  with  novel  interest  by 
the  popular  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  treated  by  the  author  of  the  book 
referred  to,  I venture  to  offer  you  the 
result  of  a tour  I have  recently  made 
along  the  line  of  the  remains,  in  com- 
pany of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Price. 

Although  the  brief  space  of  one 
week  was  all  the  time  I could  afford 
to  an  investigation  which  Avould  well 
have  repaid  a much  more  extended 
survey,  I was  enabled  practically  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  ex- 
amination, to  derive  the  greatest  as- 
sistance from  his  labours  (taking  his 
book  as  my  guide),  and  to  concur  with 
him  in  the  conclusions  to  which  his 
researches  have  led,  as  to  the  period 
at  which  this  gigantic  fortification  was 
constructed.  Much  is  due  to  Mr. 
Bruce  for  the  honest  and  earnest  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  collated  the  testi- 
mony of  preceding  writers,  and  com- 
pared it  with  existing  remains,  follow- 
ing the  wall  step  by  step,  and  only 
diverging  when  it  was  necessary  to 
seek  in  private  collections  inscriptions 
and  monuments  which  had  in  past 
times  been  discovered  in  the  district, 
and  which  so  materially  serve  in  sup- 
port of  his  main  argument,  which  is 
that  the  wall  and  the  great  earthworks, 
running  parallel  on  the  north  and 
south,  were  not  constructed,  as  has 
been  generally  supposed,  at  different 


times,  but  that  they  were  conceived 
and  executed  at  one  and  the  same 
period,  namely,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

Camden,  Stukeley,  Horsley,  Hodg- 
son, and  others  who  have  preceded 
Mr.  Bruce,  have  zealously  laboured 
on  this  classic  ground.  To  the  last 
mentioned  historian  belongs  the  credit 
of  smoothing  the  path  of  the  present 
generation  of  antiquaries,  and  of  guid- 
ing them  along  the  entire  line  of  the 
wall,  by  easy  stages,  from  Wallsend 
to  Bowness.  Such  an  index  as  his 
book  was  wanted ; for,  although  the  stu- 
dent by  his  fireside  could  read  and  study 
the  inscriptions  collected  by  Horsley 
and  others,  the  tourist  must  necessarily 
have  passed  by  many  interesting  lo- 
calities, and  many  portions  of  the  wall 
itself,  and  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
whereabouts  of  numerous  remains, 
which  have  luckily  been  preserved  in 
private  mansions,  had  he  not  been  fur- 
nished with  the  details  given  by  Mr. 
Bruce.  Now,  with  the  book  in  his 
pocket,  with  time  at  his  command,  and 
a moderate  share  of  strength  of  con- 
stitution, he  may  study,  as  it  can  only 
properly  be  studied,  the  grandest  and 
most  valuable  in  the  entire  range  of 
our  ancient  national  monuments. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  convey  by 
the  most  elaborate  description  a correct 
notion  of  this  stupendous  undertaking. 
The  mere  wall  itself,  extending  from 
sixty  to  seventy  miles,  of  the  width  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  of  the 
probable  height  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet,  forms  only  a portion  of 
the  picture  which  the  mind  has  to 
frame  of  the  work  in  its  original  state. 
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The  ground  chosen  by  the  Romans  to 
separate  Britain  from  the  barbarian 
tribes  of  the  north  is  a tract  of  high 
land,  often  mountainous  and  precipi- 
tous, intercepted  by  ravines  or  gaps^ 
as  they  are  now  called,  rivers,  and 
marshes.  With  consummate  engineer- 
ing skill  the  vast  natural  difficulties 
of  the  rugged  district  have  been  con- 
quered ; no  hill  or  crag  turns  aside  the 
progress  of  the  great  mural  defence ; 
upon  the  steepest  heights  the  stones 
are  as  nicely  squared  and  cemented 
as  upon  the  lower  level  ground,  and 
the  labour  of  the  workmen  has  in  no 
instance  been  spared  by  the  use  of 
materials  close  at  hand,  for  the  stones 
were  quarried  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  wall,  and  brought  up 
hills  and  precipices  by  manual  force 
to  preserve  a uniformity  of  construc- 
tion. The  vallum,  a deep  ditch,  runs 
alongside,  and  is  only  interrupted 
where  steep  cliffs  render  it  needless. 
In  one  place  this  vallum  is  formed  out 
of  a solid  rock,  and  the  huge  masses 
of  stone  lie  about  upon  its  banks  as  if 
some  superhuman  agency  had  ploughed 
through  the  rock  and  shivered  it  into 
pieces,  as  the  plough  in  the  hands  of 
the  ploughman  turns  up  a furrow  in 
a field.  We  are  as  yet  only  upon  the 
threshhold  of  contemplation.  Military 
stations  ( castra J,  mile-castles  f cas- 
tella J,  and  watch-towers,  flank  the 
wall  throughout  its  course.  The  first 
of  these  are  of  considerable  and  of 
varying  extent.  They  are  the  stationes 
linei  valli^  the  stations  of  the  line  of 
the  wall,  of  the  Notitia.  In  them  were 
quartered  bodies  of  auxiliary  troops, 
chiefly  foreigners,  who  in  numerous 
inscriptions  have  left  traces  of  their 
abode  over  a long  period  of  time.  In 
the  castella  were  placed  smaller  bodies 
of  troops;  while  the  watch-towers, 
of  more  circumscribed  dimensions, 
were  guarded  as  outposts  by  detach- 
ments renewed  daily  from  the  ad- 
joining stations.  A scheme  so  grand 
and  extensive  was  the  conception  of 
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a master  mind ; its  accomplishment 
and  maintenance  through  two  centu- 
ries, in  the  face  of  hostile  and  warlike 
people,  and  in  a climate  which  must 
have  proved  even  more  destructive 
to  soldiers  from  the  south  than  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy,  impress  us 
with  admiration  of  the  discipline,  the 
fortitude,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
held  together  for  so  long  a period  so 
extensive  an  empire.  The  scenes  of 
blood  and  violence  which  are  suggested 
by  conquest  are  softened  by  the  re- 
flection that  in  the  wake  of  the  sword 
followed  the  benign  influence  of  order, 
laws,  arts,  and  civilization. 

A survey  of  the  great  wall  and  its 
military  appendages  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary before  we  can  obtain  a clear 
insight  into  the  state  of  Britain  during 
the  Roman  occupation.  Everything 
which  remains,  throughout  this  north- 
ern tract,  is  more  or  less  of  a military 
character.  From  the  Tyne  to  the 
Solway  the  constructions  bespeak  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  erected, 
and  the  inscriptions  are  usually  more 
or  less  relating  to  soldiers  and  military 
matters.  The  castra  and  the  subsidiary 
forts  are  guarded  by  strong  walls  void 
of  decoration  or  ornament.  The  do- 
mestic villas,  spacious  and  well  con- 
structed for  counteracting  the  rigours 
of  long  winters,  present  none  of  the 
refinements  of  luxury  to  be  noticed  in 
those  of  the  middle  and  southern  parts 
of  Britain.  The  beautiful  tessellated 
pavements  which  adorned  the  towns 
and  villas  of  the  peaceful  and  undis- 
turbed districts  of  Britain  are  no 
where  to  be  met  with ; but  in  their 
stead  the  floors  are  composed  of  large 
slabs  of  smoothed  stone  laid  in  cement 
upon  square  columns  of  stone  masonry 
of  the  most  substantial  kind.  Cilur- 
num,  now  Walwick  Chesters,  the  seat 
of  the  Messrs.  Clayton,*  offers  the  first 
example  of  the  internal  arrangements 
of  one  of  the  great  stations  upon  the 
line  of  the  wall.  A suite  of  at  least  ten 
rooms  has  here  been  laid  open.  The 


* I cannot  name  these  gentlemen  without  acknowledging  the  very  courteous  and 
kind  attentions  we  received  from  them  during  our  tour  of  the  Wall.  By  their  friendly 
services  we  were  enabled  to  inspect  comfortably  and  leisurely  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant localities  and  monuments.  The  antiquarian  intelligence,’  classical  learning, 
and  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Clayton  is  gracefully  recorded  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  book.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clayton,  the  elder  brother,  will  not,  I hope,  be 
offended  by  my  introducing  here  a reminiscence  of  his  schoolfellow,  Lord  Byron,  which 
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floor  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  is 
supported  by  no  less  than  forty-eight 
columns  of  masonry  of  about  two  feet 
square;  another  room  has  twenty-four; 
in  a third  the  floor  is  laid  upon  pillars 
of  tiles  interspersed  with  some  of 
stone,  a few  of  which  had  apparently 
previously  joined  the  capitals  of  co- 
lumns in  some  decayed  or  destroyed 
building ; the  floors  are  composed  of 
large  slabs  of  stone.  These  apartments 
were  heated  by  hypocausts,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  provided  with  double 
doors. 

The  houses  both  here  and  at  Bor- 
covicus  are  pretty  clearly  indicated  in 
the  pasturage,  and  it  would  not  be 
raising  expectation  too  high  or  pro- 
mising too  much  were  I to  say  that,  as 
at  both  these  great  stations  the  founda- 
tions of  the  buildings  appear  to  have 
been  undisturbed,  it  is  probable  pretty 
correct  plans  of  the  entire  distribution 
of  the  areas  might  be  obtained  by  ex- 
cavations. On  the  outside  of  these 
castra^  chiefly  on  the  south,  were  villas 
and  houses,  indications  of  which  are  so 
numerous  as  to  warrant  our  using  the 
terms  villages  and  towns.  Beyond 
these  are  the  burial-places,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  inscriptions  are 
found.  It  is  in  these  memorials  we 
read  much  of  the  history  of  the  places. 
To  cite,  for  example,  one  found  at 
Chesters  many  years  ago.  It  comme- 
morates the  restoration  of  a temple, 
which  had  become  decayed  through 
age,  by  soldiers  of  the  second  wing  of 
the  Astures,  a people  of  Spain,  in  the 
time  of  Elagabalus,  under  the  con- 
sulate of  Gratus  and  Seleucus,  an- 
swering to  our  A.D.  221.  hTow  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  years  after  this 
date  we  find  the  same  wing  of  the 
Astures  located  here,  a coincidence 
between  the  Notitia  and  inscriptions 
which  occurs  frequently  along  the  line 
of  the  wall.  The  great  importance  of 
monuments  such  as  these  must  beget 
a desire  that  the  stations  on  the  line  of 
the  wall  should  be  thoroughly  exca- 
vated, as  it  is  more  than  probable  there 
are  numerous  inscribed  stones  still  re- 
maining buried,  especially  when  it  is 
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considered  that  those  hitherto  dis- 
covered were  brought  to  light  through 
accidental  circumstances,  and  not  from 
intentional  research.  At  Chesters  Mr. 
Clayton  has  preserved  numerous  in- 
teresting remains  discovered  there  and 
at  Housesteads.  The  following  muti- 
lated inscription  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  recording  a soldier  of  Pannonia 
(Dagvaldus)  and  a female,  Pusinna, 
probably  a near  relative  : 

D.  M. 

. . DAGVALD  . MI  . . 

. . PAN  . VIXIT  . A . . 

. . PVSINNA  . . 

. . XIIT  . VI. 

Few  travellers  will  be  induced  to 
seek  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  wall 
in  the  busy  scene  of  Wallsend,  the 
site  of  Segedunum,  where  but  little 
either  of  the  Boman  wall  or  of  the 
station  is  to  be  seen  above  ground. 
The  site  of  the  latter  is,  however, 
with  some  difficulty  to  be  traced  upon 
the  brow  of  a rising  ground  over- 
looking the  Tyne,  like  that  of  Lymne 
In  Kent,  in  relation  to  the  Bomney 
marshes.  From  Wallsend  to  New- 
castle every  stone  has  been  removedfor 
cottages  and  houses ; but  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wall  still  obstructs  the 
plough,  and  by  means  of  its  accom- 
panying vallum  its  course  can  still  be 
traced  almost  up  to  Newcastle.  West- 
ward, therefore,  from  this  great  and 
populous  town  the  antiquary  will  pro- 
bably commence  his  tour  of  the  wall. 
Pie  must  first  be  apprised  that  for 
nineteen  miles  the  wall  has  been  le- 
velled by  order  of  Government  to  form 
the  high  road,  and  that,  for  this  extent, 
with  some  few  exceptions  caused  by 
the  obstructions  of  farm-houses,  hills, 
and  other  impediments,  the  modern 
road  is  constructed  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  wall.  Walking  in  the  centre 
of  the  road  he  may  detect  the  facing 
stones  of  the  Boman  structure  on  his 
right  and  left.  This  great  legalised 
piece  of  vandalism  throws  into  the 
shade  a century  of  petty  pilferings,  and 
almost  makes  venial  a thousand  acts 
of  destruction  perpetrated  by  ignorant 
individuals.  It  is  in  this  district  where 


my  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Price,  has  identified  as  applied  to  him  : “ Clayton  was  another 
school -monster  of  learning,  and  talent,  and  hope ; but  what  has  become  of  him  I do 
not  know.  He  was  certainly  a genius.” — Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron, 
page  21.  Murray,  1838. 
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the  wall  has  been  so  effectually  pulled 
down  that  Mr.  Bruce’s  volume  is  pe- 
culiarly useful,  enabling  the  traveller 
to  recognize  the  sites  of  stations  which 
he  must  else  necessarily  pass  by  with- 
out noticing,  for  they  are  now  either 
covered  with  the  greensward  or  with 
the  annual  produce  of  the  husband- 
man. Condercum,  the  third  station  of 
the  line,  adjoins  the  village  of  Benwell, 
about  two  miles  from  Newcastle. 
Here  was  found  among  others  a dedi- 
catory inscription  to  the  Matres  Cam- 
pestres  and  the  genius  of  the  first  wing 
of  the  Astures,  on  the  restoration  of  a 
temple.  This  inscription  also  confirms 
the  Notitia,  in  which  valuable  muster- 
roll  we  find  this  body  of  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Condercum.  At  East  Denton, 
a little  beyond  Benwell,  the  first  glimpse 
of  a fragment  of  the  wall  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  left  of  the  road.  This  and  a 
few  more  similar  vestiges  have  been 
preserved,  owing  to  some  insurmount- 
able obstructions  having  caused  the 
engineers  of  the  Government  road  to 
swerve  a little  from  the  straight  line. 
All  along  the  course  of  the  wall  the 
traveller  may  recognize  the  facing 
stones  worked  into  the  walls  of  modern 
houses.  Indeed  it  is  not  exaggeration 
to  say  that  most  of  the  farm-houses 
and  villages  are  almost  wholly  con- 
structed of  Roman  materials  taken 
either  from  the  wall  itself  or  from  the 
stations  and  their  buildings.  A close 
examination  of  every  house,  stable, 
cow-shed,  and  hut  on  the  line  would 
doubtless  repay  the  search  for  inscribed 
stones,  as  some  of  the  most  important 
we  now  possess  have  been  recovered 
from  such  “ vile  uses others  are  still 
continually  detected,  while  it  is  known 
from  experience  that  altars  and  votive 
tablets  are  often  built  up  in  the  houses 
with  the  inscribed  and  sculptured  sides 
concealed.  At  West  Denton,  Mr.  G. 
Clayton  Atkinson  pointed  out  to  us  in 
his  garden  wall  an  inscription  which 
he  had  discovered  a short  time  previous 
to  our  visit,  recording  the  termination 
of  an  allotment  of  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  wall  by  a body 
of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  one 
Julius  Primus.  Similar  commemora- 
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tions  are  to  be  noticed  at  intervals 
throughout  the  entire  line.  At  Rut- 
chester,  a little  beyond  the  eighth  mile- 
stone, we  observed  in  a wall  part  of  a 
sepulchral  inscription  and  a stone  in- 
scribed coH.  VI.  APRiLis,  in  two  lines, 
with  the  usual  centurial  mark  pre- 
fixed to  the  word  Aprilis.  Rutchester 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Vindobala  of  the 
Notitia,  where  a cohort  of  the  Fri- 
sians* was  located.  Here  were  found 
a few  years  since  by  the  tenant  of  the 
property  while  searching  for  building 
materials,  the  four  altars  published  by 
Mr.  Bell  and  the  late  Mr.  Plodgson, 
in  the  Archasologia  iEliana,  vol.  iv. 
They  are  exceedingly  interesting  as 
referring  to  the  prevalence  in  Britain 
of  the  worship  of  Mithras,  to  whom  a 
temple  was  also  erected  at  Vindabala. 
The  dedications  commence  severally 
“Deo  Soli  Invicto,”  “Deo  Invicto 
Mythrse,”  “ Soli  Apollini,”  and  “ Deo,” 
simply ; the  last  having  been  dedicated 
by  a soldier  of  the  sixth  legion.j*  Mr. 
Bell  considers  that  if  further  search 
were  made  other  inscriptions  would 
probably  be  found. 

Rutchester  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
amusing  incidents  in  Hutton’s  pedes- 
trian Tour  of  the  W all,  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  in  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  with  a physi- 
cal energy,  seldom  united  in  a man  of 
eighty  years.  His  personal  appearance 
often  subjected  him  to  suspicion  in  the 
inmates  of  the  few  and  scattered  houses 
of  this  wild  district,  but  good  humour 
and  a little  philosophy  soon  dispelled 
mistrust,  and  the  veteran,  if  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  his  object  un- 
derstood, usually  succeeded  in  leaving 
friends  behind  him.  Our  friend  and 
companion,  who,  in  his  more  laborious 
researches  tested  the  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  farmhouses  and 
cottages,  observes,  “there  is  scarcely 
a latch  in  the  wilder  regions  of  the 
country  that  I would  not  freely  lift,  in 
the  assurance  of  a smiling  welcome.”  _ 

Beyond  Rutchester  we  noticed  in 
the  walls  of  an  inn,  called  the  Iron 
Sign,  some  inscribed  stones,  two  of 
which  I read  > hos'lvpi,  and  coH’vm* 
BRIT,  the  century  of  Hostilius  Lupus, 


* Frixagi. 

t These  altars  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James,  of  Otterburn.  A hope  is 
entertained  that  he  will  present  them  to  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Newcastle,  for  as  Otterburn  is  upwards  of  forty  miles  distant  the  relics  are 
almost  inaeeessible. 
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and  the  eighth  cohort  of  the  Britons. 
Hunnum  is  the  next  station,  under 
the  modern  name  of  Halton-Chesters. 
It  has  suffered  perhaps  more  than  any. 
The  walls  have  been  entirely  destroyed, 
and,  a few  years  since,  a systematic 
search  was  made  for  the  stones  of  the 
temples  and  the  villas  which  covered 
the  area  now  occupied  by  a lonely  hut, 
built,  as  the  farmhouses  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are,  with  stones  cut  by  the 
hands  of  Roman  masons.  Pottery 
strews  the  surface  of  the  ground ; but 
the  general  aspect  of  the  site  is  un- 
inviting, so  completely  have  the  modern 
rural  Vandals  ransacked  the  ground. 
Here  the  Notitia  places  the  Ala  Sa~ 
vinia  or  SaUniana^  a body  of  troops 
to  whom  this  appellation  had  probably 
been  given  by  Hadrian  in  compliment 
to  his  empress,  Sabina.  Camden  found 
here  an  inscription  to  a soldier  of  this 
ala^  and  a slab  recording  the  opera- 
tions of  the  second  legion,  also  dug 
up  on  the  same  spot,  is  now  preserved 
at  Alnwick  Castle.  Mr.  Bruce  speaks 
of  busts  of  Emperors  and  Empresses 
from  Hunnum  in  the  house  and  grounds 
of  Matfen,  a place  we  did  not  see,  and 
of  some  interesting  discoveries  made  a 
few  years  ago  to  the  north  of  the  turn- 
pike road,  in  a section  of  the  station 
now  known  by  the  significant  name  of 
“ Brunt-Ha’penny  Field.”  He  also 
mentions  an  aqueduct,  traced  for  three- 
quarters  of  a mile.  Our  tour  has 
added  to  these  and  other  records  a 
new  feature  of  much  interest  in  a very 
perfect  aqueduct,  which  carried  the 
water  of  a rivulet  under  the  great 
wall  which  passed  through  the  station, 
and  which,  as  before  observed,  has 
been  converted  into  the  present  high 
road.  It  still  serves  its  original  pur- 
pose, and  is  in  excellent  preservation. 

It  is  after  leaving  this  station  for 
some  distance,  that  the  traveller  for 
the  first  time  forms  a clear  notion  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  great  fortification. 
The  land  now  opens  on  each  side,  and 
he  perceives  before  him  all  the  works 
stretching  out  and  converging  towards 
the  horizon  in  bold  and  clear  outline. 
Straight  before  him  is  the  road  with 
the  two  rows  of  facing-stones  of  the 
wall ; on  the  northern  side  is  the  deep 
ditch,  and  the  vallum  or  mound  with 
its  wide  trench.  As  he  advances  he 
will  descry  the  mile-castles,  and  at 
longer  intervals  the  great  stations. 
“ I climbed  over  a stone  wall,”  says 


Hutton,  “to  examine  the  wonder; 
measured  the  whole  in  every  direc- 
tion ; surveyed  them  with  surprise, 
with  delight ; was  fascinated  and  un- 
able to  proceed ; forgot  I was  upon  a 
wild  common,  a stranger,  and  the  even- 
ing approaching.  Even  hunger  and 
fatigue  were  lost  in  the  grandeur  be- 
fore me.  If  a man  writes  a book  upon 
a turnpike  road,  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  move  quick ; but,  lost  in  astonish- 
ment, I was  not  able  to  move  at  all.” 
Advancing,  we  find  at  Plane-tree 
field  a fragment  of  the  wall  nearly 
forty  yards  in  length,  with  five  courses 
of  the  facing-stones,  and  a little  below, 
at  Brunton,  is  another  fragment  seven 
feet  high,  with  nine  courses  of  facing- 
stones  ; against  it  rests  an  altar,  the 
sides  of  which  have  been  sculptured 
with  foliage  and  other  ornaments,  but 
the  inscription  has  perished,  and  no 
wonder,  for  the  altar  in  former  times 
served  for  a gate-post.  The  turn- 
pike road  here  leaves  the  wall  and 
crosses  the  North  Tyne  at  Choller- 
ford,  a little  above  Chesters  (Cilurnum), 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was 
reached  by  a bridge  in  the  strait  course 
of  the  wall.  It  is  here  the  antiquary 
commences  the  most  delightful  part  of 
his  journey.  Interested  more  and 
more  as  he  has  gradually  seen  the 
great  fortification  developing  itself  in 
all  its  parts  and  accessories,  he  has 
hitherto  drawn  on  his  imagination  for 
the  fillings-in  of  the  picture.  At 
Chesters  he  approaches  the  walls  of 
Cilurnum ; he  enters,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  dwelling-houses,  roofless  and 
dilapidated,  but  still  sufficiently  per- 
fect for  him  to  form  a good  notion  of 
their  arrangement,  the  distribution 
and  peculiarities  of  the  apartments, 
and  indeed  the  general  plan  of  the 
castrum,  although  it  is  but  partially 
excavated.  He  crosses  thresholds 
worn  by  the  tread  of  Roman  feet,  and 
as  he  walks  through  room  after  room 
upon  the  strong  flagged  pavements, 
built  as  if  to  last  for  ever,  he  revolves 
in  his  mind  the  revolutions  of  empires 
and  the  courses  and  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs;  A city  lies  buried  be- 
fore him.  During  a brief  period  in  the 
world’s  age  the  scene  around  him  was 
full  of  life,  enterprise,  and  hope;  a 
dense  population  had  spread  along  the 
hills  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway; 
camps,  villas,  and  towns  marked  its 
growth ; some  few  centuries  later  nature 
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entombed  their  remains,  and  solitude 
again  resumed  her  dominion.  A river 
god,  the  genius  probably  of  the  North 
Tyne,  which  rolls  among  rocks  and 
woods  by  the  side  of  the  station,  is 
now  enshrined  in  the  mansion  at  Ches- 
ters with  numberless  other  vestiges  of 
ancient  Cilurnum  and  of  Borcovicus, 
the  great  station  next  but  one  towards 
the  west.  “ The  Astures,”  says  Hodg- 
son, “ in  exchanging  the  sunny  valleys 
of  Spain  for  the  banks  of  the  tawny 
Tyne,  might  find  the  climate  in  their 
new  situation  worse,  but  a lovelier 
spot  than  Cilurnum  all  the  Asturias 
could  not  give  them.” 

Procolitia,  now  Carrawburgh,  is  the 
next  halting  place  of  the  traveller. 
When  the  Notitia  was  compiled  the 
first  cohort  of  the  Batavians  was  in 
garrison  here.  In  1838  an  inscribed 
slab  was  found  which  shews  that  this 
cohort  occupied  the  same  quarters  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  a.d. 
237.  The  outline  of  the  station  c-an 
be  traced,  but  the  walls  and  the 
foundations  of  the  buildings  both 
within  and  without  remain  to  be  exca- 
vated. The  irregularities  in  the  ground 
indicate  the  ruins  to  be  very  extensive. 
The  scenery  now  increases  in  breadth 
and  wildness,  and  the  pedestrian,  if  the 
weather  should  be  stormy,  and  he  be  not 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  sen- 
timent of  antiquarianism,  may  at  times 
feel  lonely  and  apprehensive  of  his 
destiny  at  night.  But  the  difficulties 
of  the  tour,  and  some  there  will  be 
under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, contribute  towards  a proper 
and  complete  conception  of  the  Roman 
wall  in  all  its  stages,  such  as  can  only 
be  attained  by  walking.  The  most 


[Oct. 

timid  adventurer,  however,  need  not 
fear  such  dangers  as  in  times  past 
made  this  district  almost  impassable, 
and  deterred  Camden  and  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  from  advancing  eastward  be- 
yond Carvoran.  Camden  only  speaks 
of  the  castra  from  hearsay  ; he  durst 
not  venture  to  inspect  them  for  fear 
of  “ the  rank  robbers  thereabouts.” 
Busy-gap,  near  Sewing-shields,  was  a 
noted  place  of  resort  for  thieves  and 
marauders.  Mr.  Bruce  tells  us  that 
“ the  offence  of  calling  a fellow-free- 
man ‘ a Bussey-gap  rogue,’  was  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a guild ; a case  of  this  kind  being 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Bakers 
and  Brewers’  Company  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  1645.”  The  Newcastle 
Merchants’  Company,  in  1564,  enacted 
that  no  apprentice  should  be  taken 
from  these  parts,  on  pain  of  a fine  of 
20/.,  because  “ the  parties  there  brought 
up  are  known,  either  by  education  or 
nature,  not  to  be  of  honest  conversa- 
tion ; they  commit  frequent  thefts  and 
other  felonys,  proceeding  from  such 
lewde  and  wicked  progenitors.” 

I must  now  suspend  my  rambling 
notes  on  an  inexhausted  subject, 
fearing  I have  exceeded  all  reasonable 
bounds;  but  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  national  monuments 
and  feeling  how  little  they  are  re- 
garded in  comparison  with  those  of 
remote  countries,  I could  not  refrain 
from  seeking,  through  the  medium  of 
your  pages,  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bruce  and 
simultaneously  to  the  Great  Wall  itself, 
certainly  the  most  stupendous  and  in- 
teresting of  our  historical  antiquities. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 

Seals  of  the  Borough  of  Droitwich— Bishop  Burnet’s  attendance  at  the  death-bed  of  the  Earl  of 
Rochester — Birth-place  of  Browne  the  eminent  engraver— Rejoinder  of  Mr.  Roche  in  refe- 
rence to  Bossuet’s  Letter  on  the  death  of  Henrietta  Duchess  of  Orleans— Further  informa- 
tion about  the  relics  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  at  Heidelberg— Another  literary  relic  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Bohemia— Decay  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  popularity  after  the  execution  of  Essex — 
Original  unpublished  letter  of  Bernard  Barton. 

Seals  of  Droitwich. 

Dover,  Sept.  18.  Droitwich,  there  exhibited,  is  described 
Mr.  Urban,- — In  the  notice  of  the  as  identical  with  that  engraved  in  your 
museum  formed  at  Bristol  during  the  late  pages,  in  1795,  (vol.  Ixv.  part  1,  p.  13.) 

meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  On  comparing,  however,  an  impression  of 

(see  ante,  p.  300),  I observe  that  a seal  of  the  seal  produced  at  Bristol,  and  subse- 
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quently  added  to  the  extensive  collection 
of  medieval  seals  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  the  representation  given  in  1795,  the 
two  seals  prove  to  be  wholly  distinct.  I 
am  induced  to  notice  this  trifling  inadvert- 
ence in  your  report  of  the  Bristol  meeting, 
siuce  it  may  seem  worthy  of  remark  that 
two  such  municipal  seals  of  the  town  of 
Droitwich  should  have  passed  out  of  proper 
custody  into  private  hands.  That  en- 
graved as  above  cited,  is  described  as 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  a gentle- 
man at  Chester,  and  it  was  communicated 
by  a correspondent  at  Salisbury,  who  sub- 
scribes himself  Antiquarius.^^  It  is  a 
circular  seal,  the  device  being  an  es- 
cutcheon charged  with  the  single  bearing, 
a sword  surmounted  by  two  lions  passant 
in  pale;  on  either  side  of  the  shield  is  in- 
troduced a wyvern.  The  inscription  is 
as  follows  : — sigillvm  : commvnita- 
Tis  : viLLE  : DE  : WYCHO.  The  diameter 
of  this  seal  is  about  1 inch  and  two-fifths. 
The  Droitwich  seal,  contributed  to  the 
museum  of  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Garrard, 
is  wholly  different  in  design  and  dimen- 
sions. It  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow,  Recorder 
of  Bristol.  It  measures  in  diameter  nearly 
2^  inches,  and  displays  an  escutcheon 
upon  which  appear  the  lions  passant  as 
before,  impaling  quarterly  1st  and  4th 
checquy,  2nd  and  3rd  two  barrows, — im- 
plements formed  of  wicker-work  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  for  which  Droit- 
wich has  long  been  noted.  The  following- 
legend  runs  round  the  margin  : 
lum  commune  uille  mpclie.  Between 
each  word  are  introduced  branched  orna- 
ments, according  to  a fashion  much  used 
about  1400,  whilst  the  seal  before  de- 
scribed may  probably  be  assigned  to  an 
earlier  date.  It  is  singular  that  Edmond- 
son states  in  his  Heraldry,  published  in 


1780,  that  he  had  applied  in  vain  to  the 
corporation  of  Droitwich  for  their  muni- 
cipal insignia,  and  had  been  unable  to  pro- 
cure either  a blazon  or  description  of  the 
town  seal.  Nash  (Hist,  of  Wore.  vol.  i. 
p.  300)  gives  representations  of  two  seals 
of  Droitwich,  one  of  them  apparently 
identical  with  that  exhibited  at  Bristol ; 
and  he  adds  some  account  of  the  process 
of  making  salt,  as  also  of  the  use  of  the 
“ barrows.”  I am  unable,  at  present,  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  bearings  dis- 
played on  this  seal,  and  hope  that  some 
one  of  your  correspondents,  versed  in 
heraldic  lore,  may  supply  the  desired  in- 
formation. Nash,  citing  the  Habingdon 
MSS.  informs  us  that  in  the  windows  of 
St.  Andrew’s  church,  Droitwich,  were 
formerly,  amongst  other  arms.  Gules,  two 
lions  passant  or,  (Pedwardyn)  and  Chequy 
arg.  and  sa.  quartering  Gules,  #^o  bar- 
rows,  the  old  arms  of  the  corporation. 
I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  impres- 
sion of  the  corporation  seal  now  in  use  at 
Droitwich,  but  it  is  described  as  resem- 
bling that  shewn  at  Bristol ; and  in  Burke’s 
General  Armory  the  “corporation  seal” 
is  described  as  presenting  the  same  arms 
and  legend  found  upon  that  matrix,  with 
the  exception  only  that  the  name  of  the 
town  is  given  by  Burke  as  “ Wytche,” 
instead  of  Wychie.  The  seal  of  the  statute 
merchant  of  Droitwich  is,  as  he  states, 
Checquy  argent  and  sable,  impaling  Gules, 
two  barrows  or. 

Possibly  some  of  your  readers  may  sup- 
ply a clue  to  trace  the  other  seal,  which 
had  passed  out  of  the  custody  of  the  cor- 
poration previously  to  1795.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  seal  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow 
may  have  been  part  of  the  spolia  disjecta^ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Municipal  Reform. 

Yours,  &c.  Albert  Way. 


Bishop  Burnet’s  attendance  at  the  death-bed  of  Rochester. 


Springfield,  near  Chelmsford. 

Mr.  Urban, — In  page  138  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  August,  we  are 
told  that  Bishop  Burnet  attended  at  the 
death-beds  of  Rochester,  and  Mrs.  Ro- 
berts, and  the  great  Lord  Russell,  &c. 

I have  a copy  of  “ The  Pair  Warnings 
to  a Careless  World,”  by  Josiah  Wood- 
ward, D.D.,  in  which  there  is  a print  re- 
presenting the  Earl  of  Rochester  lying  in 
his  bed,  a penitent  and  dying  man,  and 
Dr.  Burnet  kneeling  beside  him,  the  ac- 
count of  which  will  be  found  in  pages  112 
to  115.* 


From  “ The  Polyanthea,  a collection  of 
literary  anecdotes,”  the  author  of  which  I 
do  not  know,  I extract,  “ See  passages  of 
his  life  (Rochester’s)  said  to  be  written 
by  his  direction  on  his  death-bed,  by 
Gilbert  Burnet.  This,  I have  some  reason 
to  believe,  is  a lie  of  that  Scotch  rascal 
— certainly  a summary  way  of  settling  the 
question.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
inform  me  who  is  the  writer  of  The  Po- 
lyanthea ? 

J.  A.  R. 


* Mine  is  the  4th  edition,  1736,  and  in  the  print  is  a representation  of  a large  sash- 
window.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  edition  and  has  it  the  print  ? A sash-window  was 
hardly  known  so  early  as  1680,  when  Rochester  died. 
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Birthplace  of  Browne  the  eminent  Engraver. 


Mr.  Urban, — ^On  referring  to  Bryan’s 
Dictionary  of  Painters,  &c.  and  also  to 
Rose's  New  General  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, I find  the  place  and  year  of  birth 
of  the  late  John  Browne,  the  eminent 
landscape  engraver  (pupil  of  the  celebrated 
William  Woollett  and  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy),  stated  to  have  been  at 
Oxford  in  I7l9.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  point  out  that  this  is  a mistake.  He 
was  born  at  Finchingfield,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Paske,  vicar  of  that  parish, 
on  the  26th  April,  1742,  six  months  after 


the  decease  of  his  father  the  Rev.  John 
Browne,  rector  of  Booton,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk. 

For  memoirs  of  John  Browne,  see 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  December,  1801, 
page  1149,  and  European  Magazine  for 
October,  1801,  page  246;  the  latter  con- 
tains a correct  list  of  his  prints,  save 
in  one  particular,  viz.  for  Shakspere’s 
“As  You  like  it,”  read  Shakspere's 
“ Merchant  of  Venice.”  See  also  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  eminent  Artists,  by 
John  Gould,  published  some  years  since. 

Wm.  Geo.  Browne. 


Bossuet’s  Letter  on  the  death  of  Henrietta  Duchess  of  Orleans. 


Cork,  Sept.  1851. 

Mr.  CIrban, — The  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
gazine for  the  present  month  did  not 
reach  our  library  until  this  day,  when  I 
read,  at  p.  289,  your  correspondent  B.’s 
reply  to  my  remarks  on  Bossuet’s  letter, 
which  appeared  in  the  previous  number. 
I thence  learn  that  your  correspondent  did 
not,  as  his  words  appeared  to  me  to  imply, 
mistake  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  the  Prince 
of  Cond4  ; and  also  that  the  English  am- 
bassador at  the  time  of  the  duchess’s 
death  was  of  the  junior,  and  now  long 
extinct,  branch  of  the  ducal  Montagus, 
and  not,  as  I conceived,  of  the  head,  or 
Manchester  line,  to  which  my  strictures 
referred.  So  far,  therefore,  he  was  correct, 
as  I hasten  to  acknowledge, — while  my 
further  animadversions  stand  good. 


The  personal  cursory  anecdotes  in- 
troduced by  me  are  surely  not  out  of 
place,  as  they  all  relate  to  direct  agents 
on  the  melancholy  occasion,  and  are  brief 
in  recital ; while  he  commits  the  fault  un- 
advisedly imputed  to  me  of  blending  ex- 
traneous matter  with  the  subject,  by  what 
he  calls  the  persecution  of  Fenelon  by 
Bossuet,  which  has  no  connection  what- 
soever with  the  question.  The  name  of 
the  former  most  amiable  and  distinguished 
prelate  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  letter, 
like  those  adverted  to  by  me.  In  fact,  he 
had  not,  at  the  period,  passed  his  teens, 
and  was  a student  at  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice.  As  for  my  own  misconception, 
above  avowed,  I may  be  allowed  to  say 
— “ Nemo  impune  senescit.” 

James  Roche. 


Further  Information  about  the  Relics  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia 
AT  Heidelberg. 


Mr.  Urban, — Before  I leave  Heidel- 
berg I have  a few  words  more  to  tell  you 
about  the  relics  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, 
which  I mentioned  in  my  last,  and  first  of 
all  I will  recur  to  what  is  termed  her 
'Prayer  Book. 

It  is  a small  MS.  volume  of  about  4^ 
inches  by  6|,  containing  about  86  pages, 
and  bound  in  parchment.  It  has  always 
been  received,  both  here  and  at  Rome, 
whither  it  was  sent  with  other  MSS. 
from  the  same  library,  as  being  in  the 
actual  handwriting  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
in  the  German  written  character,  and 
clearly  a woman’s  hand.  It  has  been 
examined  in  my  presence  by  a gentleman 
well  skilled  in  German  and  now  resident 
at  Heidelberg,  and  he  reports  it  to  be  a 
prose  translation  of  certain  selected  Psalms 
made  either  by  the  writer  or  by  some  one 
for  her,  as  they  are  not  in  verbal  corre- 
spondence with  the  best  known  German 
versions.  He  says  the  language  is  very 
good.  The  first  Psalm  selected  is  the  9th, 


then  the  18th,  34th,  56th,  65th,  73rd, 
85th,  106th,  120th,  130th,  135th,  138th. 
Last  of  all  is  another  Psalm  (the  108th) 
written  in  quite  another  hand,  but  also  in 
German. 

Any  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
examining  these  Psalms  will  see  how  com- 
pletely they  coincide  with  the  position  of 
the  too  ambitious  and  unfortunate  Queen. 
From  the  quiver  of  David  she  has  selected 
some  sharp  arrows.  After  the  fashion  of 
the  Protestant  leaders  of  the  day  she  takes 
to  herself  “ the  right  and  the  cause,”  and 
the  opposing  host  is  ever  the  host  of  the 
heathen.  The  deep  sorrows  of  Ihe  af- 
flicted monarch  are  also  made  her  own. 
As  in  the  56th,  “ Be  merciful  unto  me, 
O God,  for  man  would  swallow  me  up.” 
Again,  when  light  dawned  for  a short  period 
on  her  broken  fortunes,  how  natural  to 
apply  the  words  of  the  85th,  “ Lord,  thou 
hast  been  favourable  to  thy  land.  The 
Lord  shall  give  us  that  which  is  good  : 
and  our  land  shall  yield  her  increase.” 
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Alas!  how  soon  overclouded.  “ Out 
of  the  depths  have  I cried  unto  thee,  O 
Lord.’'  (130th.) 

Throughout  it  is  a collection  of  national 
prayers  and  national  thanksgivings. 

And  now  a word  or  two  about  “ The 
Teares  of  Time,  ” by  Thomas  Kybe^^, 
whose  name  you  have  mis-spelt  in  the 
Mag.  for  September  (p.  286),  as  Thomas 
Kybe^/.  It  is  a little  MS.  volume  about 
5^  inches  by  9,  bound  in  black  velvet. 
The  MS.  has  been  written  with  ink  which 
has  corroded  the  paper  wherever  lines 
have  been  ruled,  so  that  the  poems  are 
now  almost  all  on  separate  slips.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  volume  is  the  following  dedi- 
cation to  Elizabeth’s  husband. 

“ To  the  high  and  mighty  Prince  Frederick 
the  fifth,  by  the  grace  of  God 
Counte  Palatine  of  the-  Rheyne, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  Elector  and 
Archsewer  of  the  sacred  Ro- 
man Empire  and  in  vacan- 
cy of  the  same  vicar  there- 
of, Tho:  Kybbett  sa- 
crificeth  this  new 


borne  babe  of  his 

industry,  wishing  a place  of  less  sorrowe 
and  more  happines  vnto  your  princely  selfe 
and  progeny.” 

Then  follow  three  dedicatory  stanzas, 
the  first  beginning, 

“Great  patron  of  my  muse  and  of  my  verse.” 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of 
the  dedication  that  Thomas  Kybett  was 
not  an  altogether  unpractised  author.  I 
shall  trust  that  you  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents will  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  on  my  return  to  England  who  and 
what  he  was,  and  whether  this  poem  has 
ever  been  published.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  his  dedication  he  does  not  term 
the  Elector  King  of  Bohemia — perhaps 
the  title  had  then  been  dropped. 

Yours,  &c.  T. 

[We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to 
answer  our  correspondent’s  inquiry  re- 
specting Thomas  Kybett.  If  any  of  our 
readers  can  do  so  we  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  a communication  upon  the  sub- 
ject.— Edit.] 


Another  Library  Relic  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia. 


Mr.  Urban, — In  the  temporary  mu- 
seum of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Bristol,  Mr.  Kerslake,  the  bookseller  of 
that  city,  exhibited  a copy  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  History  of  the  World,  printed 
in  folio,  1614,  which  is  interesting  from 
the  manuscript  memorials  which  it  con- 
tains of  its  former  ownership  by  Elizabeth 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  daughter  of  King 
James  the  First,  and  grandmother  of  King 
George  the  First.  The  royal  arms  of 
England  are  stamped  on  its  leather  sides. 
No  inscription  marks  the  Queen’s  pos- 
session of  the  book ; but  its  loss  on  her 
flight  from  Prague  is  recorded  by  the  two 
following  inscriptions  made  by  a Jesuit 
named  Henry  Fitz-Simon,  who  appears 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  imperial 
army. 

On  the  engraved  title : — 

Liber  Don  Gulielmi  Verdugo  Trichi- 
liarchse,  Frederic!  Palatini  a solio  detur- 
batoris,  teste  Henrico  FitzSimon  soc‘‘®. 
Jesu  oculato  Anno  1620.  8.  Nouembris. 


On  the  preface  page  : — 

Ex  libris  Elizabethse,  palatini  conjuge, 
prsetensse  Reginse  Bohemiee,  pro  derelictis 
prse  festinationeomissis.  Henr.  Fitzsimon 
soc‘‘®  Jesu. 

It  was  still  at  Prague  in  the  year  1638, 
as  recorded  at  the  foot  of  the  engraved 
title  by  its  then  owner  : — 

Liffir  Mathieu  philipe  de  Bourgoing  a 
prag  le  28  May  anno  1638. 

In  1648,  having  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Johann  Klee,  he  determined  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  Queen,  and  replaced  it  with 
the  following  inscription  in  the  hands  of 
her  son  John  Philip. 

Anno  1648  die  10.  7’bris  hunc  Librum 
ab  hoste  Pragse  in  arce  recuperavit  M. 
Johannes  Klee,  quern  qvamprimum  potero 
Celsissimae  reginse  restituere  decrevi. 
Restitutum  E;  illustrissimo  Principi  ac 
Domino,  D’no  Johanni  Philippo,  Fride- 
rici  I’egis  Bohemise  p.  m.  filio,  D’no  meo 
clementissimo. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  G.  N. 


Decay  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Popularity  after  the  Execution  of  Essex. 


Mr.  Urban, — That  Queen  Elizabeth 
buried  her  own  and  her  people’s  affec- 
tions in  the  grave  of  the  unfortunate  Essex, 
is  a statement  made  in  express  terms  by 
Osborn,  in  No.  24  of  his  Miscellany  of 
Memoirs.  The  correspondent  of  the  Scotch 
King  (as  may  be  seen  in  Birch’s  Memoirs, 
II.  510),  discusses  with  his  master  the 
policy  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the 
queen,  or  of  breaking  with  her,  and  so 


seeking  popularity  with  the  people  of 
England,  He  recommends,  indeed,  the 
former,  and  more  moderate  course,  because 
he  supposes  that  the  people  were  still  at 
heart  attached  to  the  queen,  though  now 
alienated  by  the  recent  loss  of  their 
favourite,  Essex  ; and,  moreover,  discon- 
tented at  the  increase  of  monopolies. 
The  queen  seems  never  to  have  recovered 
her  popularity  or  her  power.  In  her  last 
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parliament,  assembled  soon  after  the  death 
of  Essex,  we  find  these  discontents  break- 
ing out,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
speaker  to  silence  the  members  belonging 
to  the  country  party  ; and  though  Eliza- 
beth, by  a well-timed  promise  to  put  an 
end  to  the  grievance  of  monopolies,  calmed 
the  storm  that  was  beginning  to  rise  in 
the  breasts  of  her  faithful  commons,  and 
they  voted  a liberal  supply  of  money, 
with  such  expressions  of  gratitude  as  have 
seldom  been  addressed  to  a mortal,  even 
by  a speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
the  most  dread  sovereign,  yet  many  re- 
garded the  queen  with  feelings  of  exaspe- 
ration and  distrust — feelings  which  were 
manifested  in  public  and  in  private.  After 
the  death  of  Essex  her  ministers  had  been 
hooted  by  the  populace  ; and  in  the  short 
session  of  the  parliament  that  was  sum- 
moned soon  after,  there  were  men  bold 
enough  to  give  plain  utterance  to  the 
complaints  of  the  country.  The  debates 
in  this  parliament  have  been  recorded  by 
Townshend,  who  was  himself  a member. 
A MS.  volume  of  his  Historical  Collec- 
tions (printed,  Lond.  fol.  1680)  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  containing  the  subjoined  ac- 
count of  an  occurrence  which  is  omitted 
out  of  the  printed  book,  and  does  not  ap- 


[Oct. 

pear  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  other 
historians  of  her  reign.  It  is  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  in  the  hand  of  Townshend, 
who  was  present  at  the  dissolution : he 
writes, 

“ Memorand.  as  the  queene  came  out 
of  the  parliament  house  amonge  the 
comons,  verie  fewe  said,  God  blesse  your 
Ma^*®,  &c.  as  in  all  assemblies  they  were 
wont  ; and  when  she  came  by  the  speaker 
shee  only  offerred  him  her  hand  to  kisse, 
and  went  by  ; and  the  presse  beinge  great, 
and  the  roome  she  was  to  passe  not  above 
a yard  in  breadth,  shee  stood  still,  and 
with  her  hand  she  bade  make  more  room, 
and  the  gentlemen  ushers  said  Make  more 
roome  behinde  ; to  which  one  behinde 
answered  aloud,  ‘ By  God,  I can  make  no 
more  if  you  would  hang  mee  ; ’ which 
doubtless  the  queen  might  hear,  it  was  so 
loud  spoken,  for  I stood  next  her  and 
heard  it  ; but  shee  looked  that  way  from 
whence  it  was  spoken  very  sternely,  and 
said  not  one  word,  but  went  presently 
through.” 

This  paragraph  leaves  a very  different 
impression  on  the  mind  from  that  pro- 
duced by  Hume’s  highly  coloured  ac- 
count of  the  close  of  this  parliament. 

Yours,  &c.  C. 


Original  unpublished  Letter  of  Bernard  Barton. 


Mr.  Urban, — In  the  following  letter 
the  Quaker  Poet  makes  a proposal  which, 
I believe,  was  never  accepted.  The  diffi- 
culties which  he  foresaw  were  probably 
found  insuperable.  It  is  pity  that  the 
Quakers  should,  in  great  measure,  deprive 
themselves  of  that  elevation  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  which  all  other  people  have 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  works  of 
poetry.  Even  Bernard  Barton  himself 
was,  I believe,  regarded  by  the  severest 
of  them  with  something  like  contempt, 
because  ” a verse-man.” 

Yours,  &c.  J.  B.  N. 

“ To  William  Phillips,  Bookseller, 
George  Yard,  Lombard  Street. 

“ Woodbridge,  11  mo.  14,  1814. 

“ Esteemed  friend, — In  sitting  down 
to  make  the  proposition  which  I am  about 
to  submit  to  thee,  I shall  not  be  guilty  of 
making  such  additional  claim  on  thy  time 
as  a long  string  of  apologies  would  imply, 
but  shall  proceed  to  the  point  at  once — 
trusting  to  thy  kindness  to  excuse  the 
freedom  of  this. 

” I have  long  thought  of  employing  a 
portion  of  my  leisure  in  making  a com- 
pilation of  poetry  from  approved  authors 
for  the  perusal  of  members  of  our  society. 
I have  by  me  a set  of  the  British  Poets 
from  Chaucer  to  Blackwell,  inclusive; 

7 


and,  although  there  is,  thou  art  aware, 
much  trash  in  the  tout  ensernble,  yet  there 
is  also  much  that  is  excellent,  of  which 
many  members  of  our  society  are  probably 
not  aware.  I do  not  propose  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  my  own  judgment  in  my  selec- 
tion, but  to  consult  the  more  mature 
opinion  of  my  uncle  S.  A.  [Samuel 
Alexander]  whom  I shall  request  to  exer- 
cise a discretionary  veto  on  every  article. 

” Although  I have  made  this  proposi- 
tion to  thee,  thou  art  doubtless  as  free  to 
reject  it  as  I am  to  make  it,  if  it  appear 
to  thee  unlikely  to  answer.  I should 
hardly  presume  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
subject  whereon  that  opinion  may  perhaps 
have  no  value,  but  I cannot  avoid  observ- 
ing that  I think  such  a selection  as  I con- 
template would  meet  with  a very  ready 
sale  among  the  circle  for  whose  perusal  it 
is  principally  intended.  I am  well  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  selecting  Poems  per- 
fectly unexceptionable  to  Friends,  but  I 
still  think  it  may  be  done ; neither  do  I by 
any  means  think  that  Richard  Barclay  or 
Lindley  Murray  have  exhausted  the  stock. 
That  noble  poem,  for  instance,  Boyce’s 
” Deity  ” is  hardly  known,  even  by  title, 
to  half  the  readers  of  modern  poetry  ; and 
numbers  of  others,  devotional  and  de- 
scriptive, might  be  referred  to. 

” I shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a few 
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lines  from  thee  on  the  matter  when  it  may 
suit  thy  convenience. 

“ Excuse  errors,  if  there  happen  to  be 
any,  as  I have  a little  girl  at  my  elbow  who 
is  reading  out,  and  frequently  interrupts 
me  by  her  claims  on  my  attention. 

“ Present  my  most  friendly  remem- 
brances to  thy  daughter  Mary  ; the  recol- 
lection of  the  few  hours  I spent  with  her 
in  Suffolk  has  of  late  been  clouded  by  the 


accounts  I have  received  of  her  health. 
Fev/  things  could  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  hear  there  is  a probability  of  her 
being  preserved  to  those  fi'iends  who  from 
knowing  so  much  more  of  her  than  I can 
be  supposed  to  do,  must  be  proportionably 
anxious  for  the  prolongation  of  a life  so 
valuable. 

“ Thy  sincere,  though  almost  unknown 
friend,  “ Bernard  Barton.” 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Discoveries  in  the  Catacombs  under  Rome,  and  liberality  of  the  French  Government  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Collections  of  M.  Ferret,  to  the  resumption  of  Excavations  in  Assyria,  and  the 
removal  to  Paris  of  the  contents  of  a Temple  of  Serapis,  near  Memphis — Death  of  Benjamin 
Gibson,  Esq.— Eminent  Foreign  Antiquaries  recently  in  London— Mr.  Bell’s  series  of  Tracts 
—Provision  affecting  the  succession  to  the  Bridgew'ater  Estates. 


• We  learn  from  the  last  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  that  the  French 
government  has  lately  made  a literary  ac- 
quisition of  no  ordinary  interest  and  value. 
A French  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ferret 
has  been  engaged  for  six  years  in  exploring 
THE  CATACOMBS  UNDER  RoME,  and  Copy- 
ing, with  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous 
fidelity,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  which 
are  hidden  in  those  extraordinary  chambers. 
Under  the  authority  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment, and  assisted  by  M.  Savinien  Petit,  an 
accomplished  French  artist,  M.  Peri’et  has 
explored  the  whole  of  the  sixty  catacombs 
together  with  the  connecting  galleries. 
Burying  himself  for  five  years  in  this  sub- 
terranean city,  he  has  thoroughly  examined 
every  part  of  it,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and 
perils  of  the  gravest  character : for  ex- 
ample, the  refusal  of  his  guides  to  accom- 
pany him  ; dangers  resulting  from  the 
intricacy  of  the  passages,  from  the  neces- 
sity for  clearing  a way  through  galleries 
choked  up  with  earth  which  fell  in  from 
above  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  I’emoved  ; 
hazards  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  dam- 
ming up  streams  of  water  which  ran  in 
upon  them  from  above,  and  from  the  foul- 
ness of  the  air  and  consequent  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  preserving  light  in  the 
lower  chambers ; — all  these  and  many  other 
perils  have  been  overcome  by  the  honour- 
able perseverance  of  M.  Ferret,  and  he 
has  returned  to  France  with  a collection 
of  drawings  which  extends  to  360  sheets 
in  large  folio,  of  which  154  sheets  contain 
representations  of  frescoes,  65  of  monu- 
ments, 23  of  paintings  on  glass  (medal- 
lions inserted  in  the  walls  and  at  the 
bottoms  of  vases)  containing  86  subjects, 
41  drawings  of  lamps,  vases,  rings,  and 
instruments  of  martyrdom  to  the  number  of 
more  than  100  subjects,  and  finally  90  con- 
tain copies  of  more  than  500  sepulchral  in- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


scriptions.  Of  the  154  drawings  of  frescoes 
two-thirds  are  inedited,  and  a consider- 
able number  have  been  only  lately  disco- 
vered. Amongst  the  latter  are  the  paint- 
ings on  the  celebrated  wells  of  Platonia, 
said  to  have  been  the  place  of  interment, 
for  a certain  period,  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  This  spot  was  ornamented  with 
frescoes  by  order  of  Pope  Damasus,  about 
A.D.  365,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
closed  up.  Upon  opening  the  empty 
tomb,  by  permission  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, M.  Ferret  discovered  fresco  paint- 
ings repi'esenting  the  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles,  and  two  coffins  [tombeaux] , of 
Parian  marble. 

On  the  return  of  M.  Ferret  to  France, 
the  minister  of  the  interior  (M.  Leon 
Faucher)  entered  into  treaty  with  him  for 
the  acquisition  of  his  collection  for  the 
nation.  The  purchase  has  been  arranged, 
and  the  necessary  amount,  upwards  of 
7,500/.  obtained  by  a special  vote  of  the 
National  Assembly.  The  drawings  will 
be  published  by  the  French  government 
in  a style  commensurate  with  their  high 
importance,  both  as  works  of  art  and  as 
invaluable  monuments  of  Christian  anti- 
quity. 

M.  Leon  Faucher  has  also  obtained 
grants  from  the  assembly  for  the  resump- 
tion of  excavations  at  Nineveh;  the  re- 
newed excavations  to  be  directed  by  M. 
Place,  the  successor  of  M.  Botta  as  French 
consul  at  Mosul ; also  for  fitting  out  a 
scientific  expedition  to  be  despatched  into 
Assyria  to  complete  the  discoveries  re- 
cently made  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  for  clearing  out  a Temple  of  Serapis, 
discovered  in  the  environs  of  Memphis  by 
M.  Mariette,  and  conveying  to  Paris  the 
statues  and  works  of  art  which  it  contains. 

We  are  delighted  to  record  such  evi- 
dences of  a real  feeling  of  respect  for  sub- 
3 E 
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jects  of  literature  and  art,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  neighbours.  It  is  highly 
honourable  to  them,  and  we  trust  their  ex- 
ample will  spread. 

We  announce,  with  great  regret,  that 
since  we  printed  off  the  paper  on  the 
Eecent  Discoveries  at  Rome  in  our  pre- 
sent Mag.  p.  354,  we  have  been  apprised 
of  the  death  of  the  gentleman  from  whom 
that  article  proceeded,  Benjamin  Gib- 
son, Esa.  a sculptor  of  ability,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  still  more  eminent  John 
Gibson,  Esq.  of  Rome.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Gibson  had,  we  believe,  been  long  in  ill 
health.  He  died  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca 
on  the  13th  August  last.  We  hope  shortly 
to  be  favoured  with  materials  for  a bio- 
graphical notice. 

Among  the  Foreigners  eminent  in 
ANTiauARiAN  Science,  or  in  Litera- 
ture, WHO  HAVE  RECENTLY  VISITED 

London  may  be  mentioned  — 

M.  De  la  Saussaye,  Paris. 

M.  Charma,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Normandy. 

M.  E.  Dufour,  Caen. 

M.  Bourdon,  Caen. 

M.  Enault,  ,, 

M.  Lecointre,  Poitiers. 

Dr.  Rigollot,  Amiens. 

M.  Alfred  Maury,  Paris. 

M.  Achille  Jubinal,  ,, 

The  Abbe  Cochet,  Dieppe. 

M.  Frederick  Trayon,  Lausanne. 

Dr.  Vullieman,  President  of  the  Histo- 
rical Society  of  French  Switzerland. 

M.  J.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  President  of 
the  Society  of  Emulation  of  Abbeville. 

Professor  A.  Trendelenburg,  Berlin. 

Herr  A.  Reichensperger,  Cologne,  and 

Herr  H.  Hansen,  Copenhagen. 

Mr.  John  Gray  Bell,  the  bookseller,  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  “ A Series 
of  Tracts  relating  to  the  Topography, 
History,  Manners,  Dialects,  &c.  of  the 
Counties  of  Great  Britain./’  To  be  printed 
from  manuscripts  or  rare  and  early  tracts; 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  be  limited  to 
fifty,  and  the  impression  of  each  pamphlet 
to  be  limited  to  sixty  (with  a few  copies 
to  be  presented  to  the  party  supplying  the 
original).  The  subscription  to  be  21^.  per 
annum,  and  the  number  of  publications  to 
be  from  eight  to  twelve  each  year. 

The  following  are  now  ready. 

“ The  Howdy  and  the  Upgetting,”  two 
tales  related  by  the  late  Thomas  Bewick, 
of  Newcastle,  in  the  Tyneside  dialect, 
portrait,  &c.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Bell 
of  Gateshead. 

“ Greate  Newesfrom  Newcastle,  giving 
an  Account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Scots 
Army  before  that  Towne,  from  27  th 
August  to  4th  September,  1640,”  printed 
from  an  original  manuscript. 
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Reprint  of  “The  Queen’s  Majestie’s 
(Elizabeth)  Entertainement  in  SufFolke 
and  Norffolke,  with  a Description  of  Many 
Things  there  presently  Seene,  devised  by 
Thomas  Churchyarde,  gent,  with  divers 
Shewes  of  his  owne  Inventione  sette  out 
at  Norwich,  and  some  Rehearsal  of  her 
Highnesse  Retourne  from  her  Progresse.” 
(Bynneman,  1579.)  Communicated  by 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner. 

“ Commission  directed  to  the  Earle  of 
Huntingdon  for  Defens  of  the  Borders  of 
England  against  Scotland,  dated  23rd 
February,  35th  Elizabeth,  a.d,  1592.” 

In  the  memoir  of  the  late  Lord  Alford, 
given  in  our  Magazine  for  March  last, 
p.  311,  we  described  the  extraordinary 
provisions  of  the  will  of  John-William 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  under  which  Lord 
Alford  inherited  a considerable  portion  of 
the  Bridgewater  estates,  but  was  presumed 
to  have  failed  to  transmit  the  same  to  his 
issue  from  not  having  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition of  acquiring  the  dignity  of  Duke  or 
Marquess  of  Bridgewater,  either  before 
his  death,  or  within  five  years  of  having 
succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Brownlow. 
The  contingency  of  Lord  Alford  dying 
before  bis  father,  but  after  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  the  estates,  and  leaving  a son 
and  heir,  had  not  been  contemplated  by 
the  will ; and  the  question  «has  conse- 
quently been  brought  before  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  order  to  establish  the  claim 
of  the  present  Lord  Alford  as  equitable 
tenant  in  tail  in  possession,  inasmuch  as 
the  proviso  respecting  the  contemplated 
elevation  to  the  peerage  was  void,  as  being 
against  public  policy,  and  incapable  of 
enforcement  in  a court  of  justice.  In 
giving  judgment,  Lord  Cranworth  said 
that  the  plaintiff  (the  present  Lord  Alford) 
must  make  out  two  propositions — first, 
that  the  proviso  was  a condition  subse- 
quent, and,  secondly,  that  it  was  void  as 
impossible  or  against  public  policy.  If  it' 
were  a condition  precedent,  it  was  imma- 
terial whether  the  act  or  event  was  im- 
possible, against  policy,  or  even  illegal ; 
for  if  the  devise  were  only  to  .take  effect 
on  the  happening  of  a particular  event, 
unless  the  event  happened  there  was  no 
gift.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  this 
was  a condition  precedent.  The  late  Lord 
Alford’s  was  an  interest  for  ninety-nine 
years,  if  he  should  so  long  live  : until  he 
died,  therefore,  no  interest  could  vest  in 
the  plaintiff ; and  as  Lord  Alford  had  not 
when  he  died  acquired  the  title  of  Duke  or 
Marquess  of  Bridgewater,  the  estate  of 
his  brother  (the  Hon.  C.  H.  Gust)  would 
arise.  But  there  was  a proviso  that  if  the 
Earl  of  Brownlow  should  be  created  Duke 
or  Marquess  of  Bridgewater,  that  should 
be  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  the  title 
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by  Lord  Alford.  The  plaintiff  had  there- 
fore an  interest  in  the  settlement  being 
made  to  secure  his  rights,  whatever  they 
might  be,  under  the  latter  proviso.  Was 
then  this  proviso  valid  or  not  ? He  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  valid.  It 
was  not  impossible  that  Earl  Brownlow 
should  be  made  Duke  or  Marquess  of 
Bridgewater.  It  was  certainly  not  in 
his  power  or  in  that  of  the  plaintiff; 
but  neither  was  it  in  the  power  of  a mar- 
ried man  to  marry  another  woman,  and 
yet  he  might  be  able  to  do  so,  surviving 
his  wife  ; and  such  a condition  was  stated 
by  Chief  Baron  Comyn  to  be  good.  If 
the  condition  was  not  impossible,  was  it 
contrary  to  public  policy,  as  tending  to 
influence  the  Crown  unduly  to  confer  or 
withhold  honours  ? He  (Lord  Cranworth) 
thought  not.  The  power  of  the  Crown  to 
grant  such  a dignity  was  undoubted,  and 
it  must  be  presumed  that  it  would  be  ex- 
ercised in  a just  and  fitting  manner,  with- 
out reference  to  interests  which  might  be 
collaterally  affected.  It  had  been  argued 
that  the  condition  might  embarass  the 
Crown,  who  might  desire  to  grant  the  title 
to  some  other  subject,  or  to  grant  some 
other  title  to  Lord  Alford  for  a signal 
service.  But  no  weight  could  be  attributed 
to  such  suggestions  ; it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  Crown  would  do  what  was  right. 
It  was  also  argued  that  the  proviso  might 


tend  to  induce  Lord  Alford  to  use  corrupt 
means  to  obtain  the  title  in  question  ; but 
to  hold  this  would  be  to  say  that  such 
means  were  the  necessary  steps  to  the  ob- 
jects in  view.  Prima  facie  it  must  be 
supposed  that  such  a condition  would  in- 
fluence to  good  conduct,  and  not  to  acting 
dishonourably.  A devise  to  a son  if  he 
enter  holy  orders  was  a common  case,  and 
yet  it  was  not  impossible  that  he  might 
obtain  the  object  simoniacally,  but  such  a 
possibility  could  never  affect  the  validity 
of  a devise.  The  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Kingston  v.  Pierrepont,  where  10,000/. 
was  given  to  procure  a dukedom,  was  au 
evident  intention  to  apply  the  money  un- 
lawfully, and  was  held  void  ; but  this  did 
not  apply  to  the  present  case.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  proviso 
carrying  back  the  estate  to  the  heirs  male 
of  the  late  Lord  Alford,  in  case  Earl 
Brownlow  should  attain  the  dignity  of 
Duke  or  Marquess  of  Bridgewater  within 
the  stipulated  limitation,  was  a valid  pro- 
viso, and  that  the  plaintiff,  though  he  had 
no  estate  in  possession,  had  a remote 
possibility  of  interest,  which  prevented 
his  bill  from  being  demurrable.  The  de- 
murrers must,  therefore,  be  overruled ; 
costs  to  be  costs  in  the  cause. — It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  case  would  be  carried  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  appeal. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REVIEWS. 


On  the  reciprocal  Agencies  of  Mind  and 
Matter  on  Insanity  s being  the  Lumleian 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians in\%'b\.  jByJohn CarrBadeley, 
esq.  M.D.  8wo.  1851. — What  would  only 
be  a positive  duty  in  a magazine  of  medical 
science,  to  give  to  the  public  some  notice 
of  this  very  elegant  and  philosophical 
work,  becomes  almost  a presumption  in 
us,  whose  pursuits  and  studies  are  of  a 
different,  and  we  may  say  of  a humbler, 
kind  ; but  our  purpose  is  rather  to  give  a 
succinct  view  of  the  author’s  argument, 
and  to  follow  his  footsteps,  than  to  ad- 
vance anything  of  our  own;  while  our 
readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  seeing  a 
couple  of  pages  occupied  in  pointing  out 
the  merits  of  a treatise  in  which  the  argu- 
mentation and  philosophical  portions  are 
so  lucidly  unfolded  and  so  pleasingly 
illustrated  as  to  impart  pleasure  and 
instruction  to  those  who  cannot  enter 
professionally  into  the  depths  of  the 
subject ; but  who  feel  reliance  enough  on 
the  author  to  be  satisfied  that  the  re~ 
suits  of  his  inquiries,  which  he  lays  be- 


fore them,  have  been  built  on  exten- 
sive knowledge,  accurate  reasoning,  and 
careful  investigation.  The  first  lecture 
opens  on  the  great  mysterious  subject  of 
the  action  of  the  mind  on  its  material 
companion  the  body,  which  is  effected 
through  the  brain,  the  “ arx  mentis,”  the 
great  citadel  and  storehouse  of  the  nervoys 
system,  and  by  it  sent  through  its  various 
channels  distributed  through  the  body ; 
but  how  the  mind  is  to  act  on  matter^  and 
how  they  are  to  be,  as  it  were,  transferred 
into  one  and  the  same  element,  becomes 
the  question  that  from  the  earliest  times 
has  eluded  the  subtle,  baffled  the  profound, 
and  driven  the  ablest  inquirers  to  be  satis- 
fied with  some  supposed  power  analogous 
to  those  forces,  which  though  material  in 
essence  are  invisible  in  form,  which  possess 
immense  power  without  the  exhibition  of 
exertion  in  using  it,  and  therefore  afford 
the  nearest  illustration  to  the  mental 
agency  on  corporeal  substance.  What 
Dr.  Badeley  says  on  this  head,  regarding 
the  powers  of  galvanism  and  electricity, 
was  read  by  us  with  the  greatest  interest. 
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and  with  a belief  that  a field  of  discovery 
may  be  opening  on  us  on  those  points 
which,  though  far  short  of  the  final  result, 
which  we  feel  is  not  to  be  disclosed  to 
mortal  vision,  yet  will  probably  be  most 
rich  in  practical  utility,  and  serve  also  to 
add  a fresh  and  important  link  to  that 
chain  which  is  binding  together  in  one 
harmonious  circle  the  various  branches  of 
science,  and  bringing  with  a rapidity  that 
defies  calculation  the  remotest  powers  of 
nature  to  act  on  each  other.  How  won- 
derful to  think  that  that  magnetic  power 
which  is  concealed  by  nature  somewhere 
in  the  dark  and  remote  recesses  of  her 
gigantic  laboratory,  or  those  electric  lights 
which  flash  and  glitter  over  the  solitudes 
of  the  Polar  snows,  may  be  brought  by 
the  power  of  man  to  act  so  on  the  trem- 
bling sensibilities  of  the  human  nerves 
as  to  excite  sensations  and  powers  and 
emotions  unfelt  before  ; to  give  new  con- 
sciousness to  the  brain,  a keener  percep- 
tion to  the  eye,  and  a richer  and  warmer 
glow  of  feeling  to  the  heart — may  add 
fresh  tenderness  to  the  lover’s  passion,  a 
brighter  eloquence  to  the  orator’s  declama- 
tion, and  a finer  invention  to  the  poet’s 
genius.  This  first  lecture  proceeds  to 
unfold  the  action  of  the  nervous  affections 
in  their  various  forms  and  phases,  as  in 
hysteria,  hypocondriasis,  somnambulism, 
and  in  the  various  leading  passions  of  the 
mind,  giving  instances  most  curious  and 
most  affecting  of  their  extraordinary  mani- 
festations, of  their  unexpected  variations, 
and  of  their  fatal  consequences.  The  second 
lecture  carries  on  the  subject  into  the  con- 
sideration of  insanity,  whether  arising  from 
functional  disorder  or  diseased  structure  ; 
and  these  most  important,  most  affect- 
ing, and  most  able  disquisitions  are  con- 
tinued also  to  the  termination  of  the 
course.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Badeley  has 
laid  before  us,  though  in  a short  compass, 
whatever  in  later  days  the  progress  of 
science  has  effected  in  the  investigation  of 
the  disease — in  the  various  shapes  it  as- 
sumes—in  the  modes  of  treatment  that 
have  been  most  successful— in  the  strange 
and  delusive  changes  of  the  disease — and 
in  the  various  indications  which  may  lead 
the  observer  to  form  a correct  judgment 
on  the  case.  How  remarkable  arethosepor- 
tions  treating  on  the  subject  of  monomania 
— on  lunar  influence — on  the  proportion  of 
male  and  female  patients — and  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  passions  ! and  we  may  add  to 
these,  the  effect  of  the  studies  and  pursuits 
on  the  mental  powers  ; and  here  we  think 
Dr.  Badeley  has  not  quoted  a passage  in  Dr. 
Conolly’s  work  in  which  he  mentions  the 
curious  fact,  that  of  literary  persons  who 
came  under  his  notice,  and  whose  cases 
are  recorded  by  him  in  his  Statistics  of 
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Insanity,  almost  all  are  of  that  class  whose 
genius  and  taste  lead  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  imagination  and  fancy  — as  poets, 
painters,  musicians  ; — the  enthusiastic 
artist,  the  romantic  poet,  the  inhabitant 
of  the  ideal  worlds,  the  creator  of  forms 
and  beings  far  exalted  above  the  cold 
I’ealities  of  nature,  and  holding  no  com- 
munion with  those  who  live  beyond  that 
bright  and  enchanted  circle  in  v/hich  they 
alone  exist. 

We  said  reluctantly  at  the  outset  of  this 
article,  that  we  could  do  little  more — partly 
from  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  partly  from  want  of  space  in  a 
Magazine  like  ours,  appropriated  chiefly 
to  subjects  of  a different  kind — than  men- 
tion that  such  lectures  have  been  written 
and  delivered,  and  that  in  them  the  very 
important  sulDject  is  most  ably  discussed 
— and  here  we  should  have  perforce 
laid  down  our  pen  ; but  we  wish  before 
we  close,  to  say  a few  words  to  the  author 
on  a passage  in  p.  6 of  his  first  discourse. 
He  says,  “ There  is  a sect  of  idealists  of 
which  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Hume  were 
the  leaders ; Bei’keley  indeed  so  warmly 
embraced  his  vapid  theory  of  ideas  and 
perceptions  as  to  reject  the  very  existence 
of  matter  altogether ; but  as  Lord  Byron 
observed — 

When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  there  was  no 
matter. 

And  proved  it— ’twas  no  matter  what  he  said.” 
Now  this  was  very  smart  in  the  noble  poet, 
but  the  Bishop’s  theory  is  of  such  a nature 
as  not  to  be  overthrown,  either  by  Lord 
Byron’s  pen,  or  by  Dr.  Johnson’s  more 
practical  method  of  refutation.  Berkeley  in 
the  first  place  never  denied  the  existence 
of  bodies,  nor  doubted  whether  the  bodies 
which  are  seen  exist  or  not.  His  first 
principle  is — whatever  is  seen,  is.  To 
deny  or  doubt  of  this,  he  says,  at  once  un- 
qualifies a man  for  the  part  of  a philoso  - 
pher : his  inquiry  is  not  concerning  the 
existence  of  things ; he  does  not  contend 
that  the  external  world  does  not  exist : he 
is  persuaded  that  he  sees  all  bodies  just  as 
other  folks  do  ; and  that  the  visible  world 
seems  to  him  as  much  extant  and  indepen- 
dent as  to  other  people.  Again  he  says, 
“ Nothing  is  or  can  be  more  evident  than 
the  existence  of  bodies,  or  of  a sensible 
world.”  It  is  not  the  existence,  it  is  the 
extra  existence,  of  the  sensible  world  that 
he  argues  against.  “ The  simple  existence 
of  the  visible  world,”  he  says  again,  ” is 
a point  which  is  not  capable  of  being 
doubted  of. ’ ’ What  Berkeley  denied  was, 
“ that  being,  and  being  external,  was  the 
same  thing,”  and  further  ” that  an  object 
being  seen  as  external  is  a proof  of  its 
being  external  ” — he  is  content  to  grant 
” that  there  may  be  such  a thing  as  ex- 
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ternal  matter;*’  that  “the  existence  of 
the  world  about  us  is  capable  of  the  most 
strict  and  evident  demonstration,  and 
nothing  but  our  own  existence  can  be 
supposed  to  be  more  simply  and  directly 
evident.”  Lastly,  a “ man  would  not  be 
well  in  his  wits  who  could  seriously  enter- 
tain the  least  doubt  or  surprise  concerning 
the  existence  of  the  world  about  us.” 
The  question  does  not  turn  at  all  “ on  the 
existence  of  matter,”  but  on  the  existence 
of  external  matter.  Such  are  Berkeley’s 
opinions;  we  have  not  quoted  his  own 
words,  but  the  substance  is  precisely  the 
same  ; and  that  such  inquiries  hardly  de- 
serve the  name  of  vapid,  we  think  will  be 
granted  on  second  thoughts  by  Dr.  Badeley 
himself,  when  we  add, that  a great  authority 
(we  believe  Dugald  Stewart)  says,  “ Every 
eminent  metaphysician  has  begun  by 
doubting  the  existence  of  matter;”  and 
that  another  as  great  (we  mean  Sir  James 
Mackintosh)  calls  this  inquiry  “ the  touch- 
stone of  metaphysical  sagacity.” 

Since  these  pages  were  written,  or  rather 
since  they  were  in  type,  ourselves  and  the 
public  have  to  lament  the  untimely  loss 
of  this  able  and  accomplished  physician — 
ereptus  mediis  annis. 

Some  Account  of  Domestic  Architec- 
ture in  England,  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  wilh 
numerous  Illustrations  of  existing  Re- 
mains from  Original  Drawings.  By 
T.  Hudson  Turner.  Oxford:  John  Henry 
Parker.  1851. — So  slight  and  casual  have 
hitherto  been  the  notices  of  the  Domestic 
Architecture  which  prevailed  in  England 
during  the  middle  ages,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  architectural  students  regard  both 
the  existing  remains  of  mediaeval  edifices, 
and  also  the  documents  appertaining  to 
them,  as  almost  exclusively  ecclesiastical. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  relics  of  the  build- 
ings erected  for  domestic  purposes  by  our 
ancestors  at  an  early  period  of  our  national 
history  are  comparatively  “ few  and  far 
between  that  these  survivors  of  many 
a ruthless  age  are  scattered  sparingly 
through  the  land,  while  their  ecclesiastical 
contemporaries  abound  on  all  sides,  invit- 
ing present  examination  in  place  of  re- 
quiring diligent  search.  Yet  of  early  do- 
mestic buildings  there  do  exist  sufficient 
remains  to  afford  satisfactory  illustrations 
of  their  own  general  character,  and  also 
to  shew  in  what  respect  they  in  their  day 
shared  with  the  architecture  of  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments  the  same 
principles  both  of  construction  and  deco- 
ration. In  the  matter  of  documentary  evi- 
dence likewise  bearing  upon  this  subject, 
the  want  of  general  information  derived 
from  this  most  valuable  source  has  arisen 


not  from  any  want  of  such  evidence,  but 
solely  from  its  remaining  in  almost  un- 
broken seclusion,  closed  against  inquirers. 

At  length  we  are  able  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  a publication 
which  in  itself  does  much  to  give  its  due 
place  to  our  national  domestic  architec- 
ture, from  the  period  of  what  must  be 
regarded  as  really  its  commencement 
until  Gothic  art  amongst  us  was  rising  to 
its  zenith.  Mr.  Hudson  Turner  has  pro- 
duced a volume  which  at  once  takes  its 
place  amongst  standard  works  of  its  class. 
Its  pages  are  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  their  author’s  pen  ; and  with 
these  are  associated  a copious  series  of  en- 
gravings of  the  highest  interest  and  value. 

Mr.  Turner’s  plan  in  executing  his 
task  has  been  to  commence  with  a gene- 
ral sketch  of  the  condition  of  what  may 
be  legitimately  considered  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  England  anterior  to  the  twelfth 
century,  together  with  remarks  upon  the 
military  buildings  of  the  Saxons,  the  cas- 
tles of  the  Normans,  building  materials, 
workmen,  and  designs,  and  the  drawings 
in  early  MSS. ; his  essay  then  falls  into 
two  great  divisions,  severally  assigned  to 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries ; each  division 
comprises  two  chapters,  the  one  devoted 
to  “general  remarks,”  and  the  other  to 
detailed  descriptions  of  existing  remains  ; 
a chapter  of  “ historical  illustrations”  fol- 
lows, containing  extracts  from  the  liberate 
rolls  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted with  supplementary  notes,  illus- 
trative specimens  of  foreign  examples,  and 
an  appendix  of  documents  printed  in  ex- 
tenso.  The  material  and  arrangement  of 
the  work  are  evidently  good,  and  the  reader 
will  find  the  treatment  equally  deserving 
his  approbation. 

The  peculiar  researches  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  work  before  us  corro- 
borate the  conclusion  already  drawn  from 
investigations  into  the  history  of  our  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  to  the  effect  that  the 
civilising  influence  of  the  Romans  upon 
the  native  islanders  was  of  no  permanent 
character,  and  that  consequently  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  of  the  declining  em- 
pire was  the  signal  for  a rapidly  progressive 
relapse  into  the  barbarism  which  prevailed 
before  the  Roman  arms  had  reached  our 
shores.  The  arts  introduced  by  the  con- 
quering legions,  apparently  never  very 
highly  cultivated  in  Britain,  (for,  as  Mr. 
Turner  well  observes,  the  finer  relics  of 
Roman  art  “ which  have  been  found  in 
this  country  are  supposed  to  have  been 
imported,”)  became  almost  immediately 
extinct,  leaving  it  for  succeeding  ages 
to  introduce  them  afresh,  and  impart  to 
them  both  new  distinctive  characteristics, 
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and  also  whatsoever  amount  of  vitality 
they  might  subsequently  possess.  Archi- 
tecture, therefore,  properly  so  called, 
whether  ecclesiastical,  military,  or  domes- 
tic, must  be  regarded  for  a long  space 
of  time  after  the  Roman  occupation  as 
having  ceased  to  be.  Throughout  those 
dark  and  agitated  ages,  the  mass  of  the 
population  dwelt  in  huts  of  the  rudest 
description.  The  Saxon  princes  them- 
selves were  so  little  in  advance  of  their 
people,  that  their  hall  for  the  feast  or 
the  council,  as  occasion  might  require, 
at  night  served  as  a species  of  common 
dormitory  to  the  prince  himself,  with  his 
chieftains,  his  warriors,  and  his  retainers. 
At  most,  a single  apartment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparatively  secluded  repose, 
with  the  hall,  composed  the  palace.  And 
these  halls  were  unquestionably  very  gene- 
rally built  of  wood,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions in  which  stone  was  the  constructive 
material,  ‘‘  more  Romano.”  With  the 
settlement  of  the  Normans,  the  Roman- 
esque of  Normandy  became  so  completely 
naturalized  in  our  island,  that  the  term 
‘‘Norman  Architecture”  is  understood 
to  imply  this  form  of  the  Romanesque  as 
it  flourished  in  England.  Now,  we  know- 
very  well  what  this  Norman  Architecture 
is  in  buildings  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  ; 
and  here  and  there  are  well  known  ex- 
amples of  the  stern,  strong  keep  of  a 
Norman  fortress;  but  what  might  have 
been  the  cotemporary  practice  of  domestic 
building  has  hitherto  been  a question  with 
which  but  few  persons  have  concerned 
themselves.  Mr.  Hudson  Turner  has 
shewn  that  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  Anglo-Normans  v.ras  in  its  details 
identical  with  the  architecture  of  their 
churches,  whensoever  they  erected  do- 
mestic edifices  of  stone.  For  their  houses, 
wood  long  continued  to  be  with  the  Anglo- 
Normans  the  prevailing  material;  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
English  throughout  the  Norman  era  were 
utterly  devoid  of  all  semblance  of  archi- 
tectural character.  It  continued  to  be 
the  same  in  the  13th  century  as  it  had 
been  in  the  century  preceding ; the  ordi- 
nary dwellings  were  of  the  rudest  and 
most  short-lived  description,  while  the 
few  houses  which  were  at  once  of  greater 
importance  and  better  capacity  for  endu- 
rance shared,  with  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
in  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the 
day.  There  was  but  one  system  of  build- 
ing in  general  use,  whether  in  cities, 
towns,  or  in  the  smaller  clusters  of  edi- 
fices for  the  purpose  of  human  occupa- 
tion. Log-houses,  or  hovels  of  timber 
covered  with  thatch,  abounded  in  the 
streets  of  London  itself;  and  of  their 
excessive  meanness  we  have  a striking 
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illustration  in  a decree  promulgated  by 
the  citizens  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
after  a disastrous  fire  which  devastated 
the  metropolis  in  the  year  1212  ; by  this 
ordinance  every  alderman  is  enjoined  to 
have  in  readiness  “ a proper  hook  and 
cord,^^  with  which,  in  case  of  future  sud- 
den fire,  or  other  similar  emergency,  any 
dwellings  considered  dangerous  might  be 
summarily  pulled  down  and  destroyed. 

As  in  earlier  times,  the  hall  consti- 
tuted with  the  Normans  the  principal  part 
of  the  dwelling  : it  was  of  large  dimen- 
sions, rising  from  the  ground  to  the  open 
roof,  and  was  used  for  various  purposes. 
‘‘The  private,  or  bed,  room,  annexed  to 
the  hall  (there  being  frequently  only  one), 
was  situated  on  the  second  story,  and  was 
called,  from  an  early  period,  the  ‘ solar  ’ 
or  ‘ solere  ;'  the  chamber  beneath  it,  on  a 
level  with  the  hall,  was  called  the  ‘ cellar,’ 
and  used  as  such.  It  would  appear  that 
there  was  no  internal  communication  be- 
tween the  cellar  and  the  solar;  access  from 
the  latter  to  the  hall  being  had  by  stairs  of 
stone  or  wood  within  the  hall  or  on  its 
exterior.”  Whatever  offices  or  additional 
buildings  were  I'equired,  appear  to  have 
been  of  a strictly  temporary  kind,  and  were 
erected  to  suit  any  present  exigency. 
” Such  were  the  accommodations  deemed 
necessary  in  a manor-house  of  the  twelfth 
century  ; one  might  be  larger  than  an- 
other, but  the  same  simple  plan  appears 
to  have  been  common  to  all.’'  .... 
‘‘It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  houses 
were  built  during  this  century  on  a dif- 
ferent plan,  viz.,  in  the  form  of  a paralle- 
logram, and  consisting  of  an  upper  story, 
between  which  and  the  ground  floor  there 
was,  sometimes,  no  internal  communica- 
tion. The  lower  apartment  in  such  cases 
was  vaulted,  and  the  upper  room  ap- 
proached by  a flight  of  steps  on  the  out- 
side ; it  was  the  only  habitable  chamber, 
and  in  it  were  frequently  the  only  windows 
and  fire  place.”  (P.  6.) 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  same  ge- 
neral style  still  prevailed^  with  the  excep- 
tion that  towards  its  close  additional  apart- 
ments began  to  be  introduced,  and  the 
general  fittings  and  appliances  for  do- 
mestic uses  shew  signs  of  incipient  im- 
provement. During  this  century  manor- 
houses  increased  considerably  in  number, 
and  the  feudal  castles  assumed  somewhat 
of  a domestic  character. 

Among  the  examples  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which  Mr.  Turner  describes  in 
detail,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  hall 
of  Oakham  Castle;  the  Refectory  of  Dover 
Priory ; the  buildings  at  Lincoln  known 
as  the  Jew’s  House  and  the  Guild  of 
St.  Mary,  or  John  of  Gaunt’s  Stables ; 
Moyes’  Hall,  Bury  St,  Edmund’s;  and 
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the  remains  called  the  King’s  House  at 
Southampton.  “ The  house  called  the 
Jew’s  House  at  Lincoln,”  says  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, “is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  best  known  of  the  remains  of 
this  period  : it  is  situated  on  the  steep 
hill,  and  has  the  front  to  the  street  tole- 
rably perfect : the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture is  the  doorway,  which  is  enriched 
with  ornaments,  closely  corresponding 
with  Bishop  Alexander’s  work  in  the  Ca- 
thedral ; the  head  of  the  doorway  also 
forms  an  arch  to  carry  the  fire-place  and 
chimney  above.  There  are  no  marks  of 
an  original  fire-place  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  principal  room  appears  to  have 
been  up-stairs.  Some  of  the  windows  are 
good  Norman,  of  two  lights,  with  a shaft 
between.  The  house  is  small,  and  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  two  rooms  only,  one 
on  the  ground  floor  and  one  above  ; these 
may,  however,  have  been  originally  di- 
vided by  partitions  ; the  interior  has  en- 
tirely lost  all  original  character.  A little 
higher  up  the  hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  is  another  house  of  about  the 
same  period,  but  plainer  and  not  so  per- 
fect : the  same  arrangement  of  the  arch 
of  the  doorway  carrying  the  fire-place  is 
found  here  also  : the  Norman  ornamented 
string  on  a level  with  the  floor  may  be 
traced  along  two  sides  of  this  house,  which 
stands  at  a corner,  and  some  windows 
may  be  distinguished,  but  less  perfect  than 
at  the  Jew’s  House.” — p.  42. 

Of  domestic  buildings  erected  during 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Mr.  Turner  considers  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  Hall  at  Winchester  is  the 
sole  existing  relic.  The  reign  of  the 
third  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  with  that 
of  Edward  I.,  can  claim  a comparatively 
numerous  series  of  buildings,  which  yet 
exist  to  demonstrate  the  progress  made 
by  domestic  architecture  under  those  mo- 
narchs.  Aydon  Castle,  a manor-house 
in  Northumberland,  fortified  to  resist  the 
ever-dreaded  violence  of  the  border,  is  a 
fine  and  valuable  example.  Others  of 
equal  excellence  are  Little  Wenham  Hall 
in  Suffolk,  a manor-house  at  Charney  in 
Berkshire,  the  hall  at  Stoke  Say,  and  the 
manor-house  at  Acton  Burnel,  both  in 
Shropshire.  The  Hall  at  Little  Wenham 
Mr.  Turner  thus  describes  : “ The  ma- 
terial of  the  walls  of  this  house  is  chiefly 
brick,  mixed  in  parts  with  flint.  The 
bricks  are  mostly  of  the  modern  Flemish 
shape,  but  there  are  some  of  other  forms 
and  sizes,  bearing  a general  resemblance 
to  Roman  bricks  or  t^iles.  The  colour  of 
the  bricks  varies  considerably.  The  but- 
tresses and  dressings  are  of  stone.  The 
plan  is  a parallelogram,  with  a square 
tower  at  one  angle  ; on  the  outside  the 


scroll-moulding  is  used  as  a string,  and 
it  is  continued  all  round,  shewing  that  the 
house  is  entire  as  originally  built ; at  one 
angle,  where  the  external  stair- case  was 
originally  placed,  som^  juilding  ap- 

pears to  have  been  added  at  a later  period, 
though  since  removed  ; of  this  additional 
structure  one  Elizabethan  doorway  re- 
mains, with  an  inscription  built  in  above 
it.  The  ground-room  is  vaulted  with  a 
groined  vault  of  brick  with  stone  ribs, 
which  are  merely  chamfered ; they  are 
carried  on  semi-octagon  shafts  with  plainly 
moulded  capitals.  The  windows  of  this 
lower  room  are  small  plain  lancets,  widely 
splayed  internally.  The  upper  room  has 
a plain  timber  roof,  and  the  fire-place  is 
blocked  up.  The  windows  have  seats  in 
them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  room  near 
the  door  is  a recess  or  niche  forming  a 
sort  of  cupboard.  Both  the  house  and 
the  tower  are  covered  with  flat  leaden 
roofs,  having  brick  battlements  all  round, 
with  a coping  formed  of  moulded  bricks 
or  tiles,  some  of  which  are  original,  and 
others  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The 
tower  is  a story  higher  than  the  body  of 
the  house,  and  has  a similar  battlement 
and  coping  : the  crenelles,  which  are  at 
rather  long  intervals,  are  narrow  with 
wide  merlons  between  them.  In  one 
corner  of  the  tower  is  a turret  with  a 
newel  staircase. 

“ On  the  upper  story  of  the  projecting 
square  tower  is  the  chapel,  which  opens 
into  the  large  room  or  hall  at  one  corner. 
It  is  a small  vaulted  chamber ; the  east 
window  is  of  three  lights,  with  three 
foliated  circles  in  the  head  of  early-English 
character  ; the  north  and  south  windows 
are  small  lancets,  widely  splayed  within  ; 
in  the  east  jamb  of  the  south  window  is  a 
very  good  piscina  with  a detached  shaft  at 
the  angle,  the  capital  of  which  has  good 
early-English  mouldings  ; the  basin  is 
destroyed.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
altar-place  is  another  niche  like  a piscina, 
but  without  any  basin ; it  has  a trefoil 
head,  with  a bold  scroll-moulding  for  a 
hood  terminated  by  masks.  The  vault  is 
of  a single  bay,  with  good  ribs,  of  early- 
English  character,  springing  from  corbels, 
the  two  eastern  being  heads,  the  two 
western  plain  tongues.  “On  the  east  side 
of  the  east  window  is  a bracket  for  an 
image.  The  west  end  of  the  chapel  con- 
sists of  a good  early  English  doorway, 
with  a window  on  each  side  of  it  of  two 
lights,  with  an  octagonal  shaft  between 
them  ; the  labels  both  of  the  door  and 
windows  are  good  scroll-mouldings,  that 
of  the  doorway  terminated  by  bosses  of 
foliage,  those  of  the  windows  by  masks. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  is  another 
small  doorway  opening  to  the  staircase  ; 
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opposite  to  this  is  a low-side-window,  a 
small  lancet,  with  a dripstone  like  the 
others ; internally  it  is  widely  splayed  to 
a round  arch ; it  is  situated  close  to  the 
west  end  of  the  chapel,  and  has  an  original 
wooden  shutter. 

“ The  Church  of  Little  Wenham  par- 
takes so  much  of  the  same  features  as  the 
hall,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  who- 
ever built  the  one  erected  the  other.” 
(p.  153). 

The  low-side-window  of  a chapel  at 
the  top  of  a tower,  must,  we  imagine,  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
greater  number  of  theories  respecting  this 
singular  accessory. 

The  Hall  of  Little  Wenham  is  in  a con- 
dition of  unusually  excellent  preservation, 
and  shews  the  original  plan  almost  in  com- 
pleteness. The  general  case  differs  widely 
from  this  ; our  early  domestic  remains 
being  in  the  greater  number  of  instances 
in  a fragmentary  state,  sometimes  fallen 
to  ruins,  and  sometimes  scarcely  less  in- 
jured by  recent  additions  or  through  in- 
corporation with  other  and  later  buildings. 

In  the  course  of  his  “ General  Re- 
marks ” upon  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Mr.  Hudson 
Turner  has  introduced  valuable  essays 
upon  the  manufacture  and  use  of  glass, 
and  upon  the  state  and  practice  of  horti- 
culture at  that  period.  He  has  also  with 
his  descriptions  of  the  singularly  uncom- 
fortable dwellings  of  those  strange  times 
associated  some  highly  interesting  notices 
of  the  strictly  consistent  furniture  then  in 
use,  together  with  the  more  important 
domestic  processes  of  life,  such  as  cook- 
ing, baking,  &c.  Neither  are  such  mat- 
ters as  household  linen,  or  knives  and 
forks  and  spoons,  &c.  omitted.  The  view 
of  domestic  life  so  obtained  casts  over  the 
histofy  of  those  ages  a pleasing  light, 
and  imparts  fresh  interest  and  increased 
value  to  its  pages.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  form  a just  estimate  of  those  times, 
and  to  bring  their  lessons  of  admonition 
to  bear  truthfully  upon  the  days  in  which 
our  own  lot  is  cast. 

We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Turner’s  book 
will  prove  very  generally  acceptable.  It  is 
worthy  of  general  acceptation  : and  true 
literary  worth  has  no  need  to  fear  inade- 
quate regard. 


On  the  state  of  Agriculture  and  the 
progress  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in 
Britain^  during  the  period  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  Druidical  System. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Llanllyfni,  Caernarvonshire.  8vo.  pp.  22. 

A Glossary  of  Terms  used  for  Articles 
of  British  Dress  and  Armour.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Williams  {Ab  ItheV),  M.A. 
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Rector  of  Llanymoivddwy,  Merioneth- 
shire. Syo.  pp.  68. — The  writer  of  the 
former  of  these  productions  asserts  the 
existence  of  a high  state  of  advance- 
ment in  all  the  arts  of  life  among  the 
natives  of  this  country  during  the  period 
of  what  is  styled  “ the  Druidical  sys- 
tem.” He  states  that  “ implements  of 
husbandry,  and  every  variety  of  wheel 
carriages,  were  in  general  use  before  the 
Roman  eagle  visited  their  shores  ; and  the 
water  mills,  by  which  their  corn  was 
ground,  must  have  created  as  much  as- 
tonishment as  the  war  chariots  which 
mowed  down  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.” 

. . . “ It  must  also  be  admitted  that,  what- 
ever advancement  in  art,  whether  as  re- 
gards the  anvil,  the  loom,  or  the  saw,  may 
be  traced  among  the  Gauls,  would  apply 
equally  to  Britain,  as  the  undisturbed  seat 
of  discipline  and  study,  from  whence  scien- 
tific discoveries  might  be  expected  to 
emanate.”  ...  “ The  Britons  had  not 

only  their  vessels  for  the  export  and  im- 
port of  merchandise,  but  also  an  armed 
navy  for  protecting  their  trade,  and  for 
keeping  the  other  maritime  states  in  sub- 
jection, If  the  former  were  composed  of 
o.siers,  and  covered  with  hides,  the  latter 
were  built  of  oak  boards,  with  iron  bolts, 
and  furnished  with  chain  cables.”  Fur- 
ther, that  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics  must  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Druids  ; that  the  art  of 
dyeing  was  well  understood,  and  also  that 
of  fulling  ; that  they  made  soap,  and  brewed 
with  hops.  These  extracts  will  be  suffi- 
cient as  samples  of  a composition  which 
might  be  pronounced  to  be  a very  inte- 
resting and  important  dissertation  if  its 
statements  could  be  strictly  relied  upon  ; 
but  when  we  add  that  few  authorities 
are  cited,  that  foremost  among  the  few 
are  the  Triads,  poetical  fragments  of  un- 
certain date,  and  which  must  have  suf- 
fered many  modifications  and  additions 
in  oral  transmission  ; and  that  a slight 
foundation  of  authority  is  too  plainly  the 
groundwork  of  a visionary  superstructure, 
we  must  regret  that  the  Welsh  antiquaries 
should  continue  to  pursue  this  plan  of 
mere  essay-writing  (first  fostered  by  their 
annual  prize  compositions),  in  which  a 
few  well-turned  periods  are  made  to  take 
the  place  of  substantial  research. 

The  Glossary  by  Mr.  Williams  (Ab 
Ithel)  proceeds  on  a different  plan,  and  is 
more  of  the  kind  of  work  the  Welsh  anti- 
quaries require,  in  order  to  make  any  true 
progress  in  archaeology.  His  definitions 
are  supported  by  examples  ; and  to  some 
extent  these  examples  are  furnished  with 
dates.  A discrimination  of  periods  is  a 
point  to  which  attention  should  be  criti- 
cally directed  ; for  in  all  countries  terms 
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change  their  import  from  time  to  time, 
almost  as  much  as  articles  of  manufacture 
themselves  change  their  form  and  fashion. 
In  every  case  the  addition  of  the  date  to 
the  passage  quoted  would  be  desirable  in 
such  a glossary.  It  would  have  been 
further  improved,  particularly  for  the  use 
of  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
language,  by  some  etymological  explana- 
tions. Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  Welsh 
orthography,  and  so  numerous  the  com- 
pound terms  employed,  that  either  groups 
of  words  or  cross-references  appear  neces- 
sary, to  arrive  at  all  the  information  such 
a glossary  contains.  Thus,  in  the  se- 
veral varieties  of  chains  and  collars,  which 
were  a prominent  distinction  among  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  we  meet  them  in 
nearly  every  page  of  this  glossary  under 
some  name  or  other  ; but  the  author  has 
not  attempted  to  distinguish  the  parti- 
cular meaning  of  the  various  terms  em- 
ployed. An  aerwy  is  a collar  or  chain 
for  the  neck  ; so  is  gordd-dorcJi;  so  is 
cadwen,  and  cadwyn ; so  is  cae ; and  so  is 
coler.  The  last  is  evidently  the  English 
word  adopted  by  the  Welsh ; as  are 
haner,  curas^pencel,  salet,  tabar  (a  tabard, 
said  to  be  mentioned  by  Taliesin  in  the 
sixth  century : sed  qu  ?) , targed,  and 
others.  Cae,  which  Mr.  Williams  ex- 
plains to  be  “a  ring  ; a necklace  ; an  or- 
namental wreath,”  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a fibula  or  brooch.  Caeadau  (pi.) 
occur  as  the  clasps  of  shoes.  Rwy  is  a 
ring  ; which  appears  under  several  com- 
binations, none  of  which  are  explained 
by  our  author.  The  first  is  that  we  have 
already  mentioned,  ae-rwy — but  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  first  syllable  ? Bodrwy 
is  explained  as  meaning  a thumb  ring,  sc. 
bawd~rwy ; this  is  the  word,  we  believe, 
in  modern  use  for  a ring  of  any  kind,  the 
simple  word  rwy  being  obsolete  ; breich- 
rwy  is  a bracelet  * for  the  arm  ; eurrwy 
a gold  ring ; eurfodrwy , the  same  (its 
elements,  we  presume,  being  eur-bawd- 
rwy)  ; godrwy,  a wreath  or  chain  ; modrwy, 
a finger  ring  (does  not  this  change  from 
bodrwy  place  after  fy — se.  fy  modrwy, 
my  ring  ?).  Another  term  for  a ring  is 

* There  is  also  the  word  breichledr  for 
a bracelet,  which  is  explained  as  meaning 
a leathern  band  for  the  arm.  The  final 
letter  being  dropped,  as  happens  in  other 
Welsh  words  (the  name  Llanbed,  for  Llan- 
bedr  (Lampeter),  is  an  instance),  it  be- 
came breichled,a.ndi  hence  our  own  bracelet. 
The  term  buckler  comes  from  the  pa- 
rallel compound  bwccledr ; though  the 
latter  portion  of  that  word  has  been 
derived  from  cledyr,  a thin  board  of  wood, 
and  the  meaning  of  its  first  portion  is 
obscure. 
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dorch  or  dyrch,  from  the  Latin  torquis. 
This  occurs  under  various  combinations, 
but  all  of  them  apparently  applied  to  the 
favourite  neck- ornament,  except  dur- 
dorch,  which  is  explained  as  “ the  ring 
of  a haburgeon.”  Amdorch  is  “ an  en- 
circling wreath  eur  dorch  a golden  collar; 
gordd-dorch  ” a collar,  a chain,  or  torque 
for  the  neck  gorthorch  (of  course  the 
same  word)  “ a superior  wreath ; a torque; 
a collar  ” — whether  connected  in  etymon 
with  gvjrydd,  a wreath,”  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Mwndorch  is  “ a collar,  or 
wreath  for  the  neck  ; ” “ mwndlws,  a neck 
ornament,  a necklace;”  mynygldlws 
and  m?/wy^/<?orcA  are  other  orthographies  of 
the  same  words,  though  entered  distinctly 
by  Mr.  Williams.  Mwnwgl  is  explained  in 
the  ordinary  Welsh  dictionaries  as  “ the 
neck,”  and  is  said  by  Mr.  Edward  Lhwyd 
in  his  Archaeologia  Britannica  to  be  the 
original  of  the  Latin  monile,^  a word 
which  was  chiefly  applied  to  a necklace, 
though  Ainsworth  explains  it  as  “an  or- 
nament for  any  part  of  the  body.”  The 
Welsh  “ ilws,’’  whieh  is  joined  to  it  in 
the  compounds  and  mynygldlws. 

is  “a  jewel”  of  any  kind  : and  we  find 
breich-dlws  as  another  word  for  a bracelet 
in  the  Welsh  dictionaries,  though  not  in 
Mr.  Williams’s  Glossary. 

We  turn  to  another  word.  Cwji  is  ex- 
plained as  “ a cowl;”  cwflen  as  “ a cap  or 
hat,  a hunting  cap;”  cwlen  as  “a  hat;” 
cowyll  as  “ a garment  or  cloak,  with  a 
veil,  presented  by  the  husband  to  his  bride 
on  the  morning  after  marriage  ;”  cochl  as 
“ a mantle,  probably,  as  we  infer  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  of  a red  colour ;” 
and  cwcwll  as  “ a cowl.”  But  surely  this 
is  all  one  word  under  slightly  different 
forms.  From  its  latter  and  more  guttural 
pronunciations  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived the  Latin  cucullus : nor  does  Mr. 
Williams,  when  in  this  instance  he  intro- 
duces etymology,  appear  to  be  eorrect  in 
connecting  it  with  the  colour  coch,  red. 
We  find  the  word  once  more,  entered 
under  the  awful  orthography  “ barddgwc- 
cwll,  a hood  of  sky  blue,  which  the  privi- 
leged bard  wore  upon  all  occasions  that 
he  officiated,  as  a graduated  badge  or  lite- 
rary ornament.  This  habit  (it  is  added) 
was  borrowed  from  the  British  Bards  by 
the  Druids  of  Gaul,  and  from  them  by  the 
Romans,  who  called  it  Bardocucullus,  or 
the  Bard’s  Cowl.  (See  James’  Patriarchal 
Religion,  &e.  p.  75.) 

Gallia  Santonico  vestit  te  bardocucullo, 
Cercopithecarum  penula  nuper  erat. 

Martial,  14,  128.” 

t Some  other  words  now  before  us 
correspond  to  the  Latin,  as,  lluryg,  lorica; 
saeth,  sagitta  ; yspice/Z,  spiculum. 
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Now,  we  English  have  a fixed  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  cowl,  that  it  was  the  hood 
of  a monk  ; but  our  Welsh  friends  seem 
undetermined  whether  it  was  a hood,  a 
cloak,  or  a mantle;  for  Mr.  Jones,  at  p. 
18  of  his  essay,  asserts  that  “the  bardo- 
cucullus,  or  purple  mantle  of  the  bardic 
costume,  affords  another  specimen  of 
early  manufacture. “ It  might  be  a curi- 
ous fact  to  ascertain  its  real  form,  but 
whether  it  has  been  determined  in  James’s 
Patriarchal  Religion  we  cannot  say.  J ust 
before  noticing  the  bardo-cucullus  Mr. 
Jones  says,  “ The  laina  was  a Gaulish 
term  for  a woollen  cassock  of  native  manu- 
facture, the  weaving  of  which  occupied 
great  numbers  of  the  population  {piile 
Plautus).  The  gauna  was  another  species 
of  coarse  covering  of  wool  peculiar  to 
them,  according  to  Varro  but  neither 
of  these  words  is  placed  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’s Glossary. 


Consuetudines  Kancioe.  A history  of 
Gavelkind  and  other  remarkable  customs 
of  the  county  of  Kent.  By  Charles  Sandys, 
F.S.A.  {Cantianus.)  London,  8yo.  1851. 
— Lambard,  in  his  Perambulation  of  Kent, 
published  a Norman-French  Custumal  of 
that  county,  an  enumeration,  that  is,  of 
its  peculiar  customs,  which  custumal  had 
been  allowed  by  John  de  Berwike  and 
his  companions,  justices  in  eyre,  in  Kent, 
in  the  21st  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  This  very  curious  document 
professes  to  set  forth  such  privileges 
as  appertained  to  Gavelkind  tenements 
and  their  holders  “ before  the  conquest, 
and  at  the  conquest,  and  ever  since.” 
It  declares  “ that  all  the  bodies  of  Kent- 
ishmen  be  free,  as  well  as  the  other  free 
bodies  of  England,”  that  they  might 
grant  or  sell  their  lands  without  license  of 
their  lords,  that  their  lands  should  not 
escheat  on  conviction  of  felony,  but  that, 
as  was  said  “ in  Kentish,” 

The  father  to  the  bough 
And  the  son  to  the  plough  ; 
that  the  wife’s  dower  should  be  one  half ; 
and  that  Gavelkind  lands  were  not  de- 
scendible to  the  eldest  son  but  partible 
amongst  all  the  sons;  with  various  other 
traditionary  privileges. 

This  paper  is  the  foundation  and  text 
of  Mr.  Sandys’s  book.  He  assumes  that 
the  Custumal  in  question  is  “a  vener- 
able code  of  Saxon  laws  and  customs, 
which  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the  at- 
tention not  only  of  the  antiquary  but 
of  the  historian  and  the  legislator,  the 
philosopher  and  the  patriot,”  and  com- 
ments upon  it  accordingly.  With  a full- 
ness of  Kentish  and  antiquarian  fervour 
he  begins  at  the  beginning,  contends  for 


the  literal  accuracy  of  the  common  ac- 
count of  the  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa 
in  their  three  chiules,  discards  the  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Kemble  and  other  modern 
inquirers,  and  by  the  simple  process  of 
taking  every  thing  which  he  finds  in  Bede, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and  other 
ancient  authorities,  for  granted,  arrives  at 
conclusions  entirely  opposite  to  those 
which  have  been  come  to  by  all  the  pre- 
sent race  of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquaries  and 
scholars. 

Very  modern  and  excellent  are  the  typo- 
graphy and  lithography  of  Mr.  Sandys’s 
book,  and  very  creditable  the  diligence  he 
has  displayed  in  collecting  together  his 
materials,  although  from  no  recondite  or 
uncommon  authorities,  but  its  spirit  and 
style  are  those  of  certain  of  the  antiquaries 
of  the  last  century.  There  is  the  same 
care  to  heap  together  every  thing  which 
an  extremely  liberal  construction  may 
deem  to  be  illustrative,  the  same  innocence 
of  all  proper  philological  learning,  the 
same  disregard  of  what  is  now  esteemed  to 
be  reasonable  criticism,  the  same  large 
conclusions  from  small  premises,  which 
distinguished  those  very  worthy  but  some- 
what unwise  gentlemen. 

It  is  far  from  pleasing  to  us  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  any  antiquarian  publica- 
tion, but  the  interests  of  literature,  no  less 
than  our  duty  as  critics,  require  that  we 
should  state  clearly  that  such  works  as 
these  belong  to  a time  and  a school  that  are 
past,  and  are  therefore  no  longer  desirable. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  unneces- 
sary than  such  comments  as  the  present 
author  offers  to  us  upon  the  clauses  in  the 
Custumal  which  relate  to  the  personal 
freedom  of  Kentish  men,  and  the  liberal 
dower  of  Kentish  women  ? In  the  former 
instance  he  starts  off  with  the  doctrine  of 
divine  providence,  which  he  illustrates 
from  the  works  of  King  Alfred,  and  then, 
glancing  back  at  Abraham,  sketches  in 
outline  the  history  of  the  universal  monar- 
chies, and  sets  forth  the  establishment  of 
the  Saxons  and  Angles  in  Britain  as  an 
accomplishment  of  prophecy ; he  then 
dashes  off  into  a comparison  of  Magna 
Charta  with  the  Kentish  Custumal,  and 
after  detailing  the  history  of  the  various 
charters  of  liberties,  and  alluding  to  the 
condition  of  the  villeins,  observes,  with 
O’Connell-like  eloquence,  “ Did  Magna 
Charta  unloose  their  bonds  ? Did  Magna 
Charta  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slave,  and 
say  to  him,  Arise,  be  free  ? Did  Magna 
Charta  hold  out  to  the  hereditary  bonds- 
man a ray  of  hope,  any  prospect  of  en- 
franchisement ? ” — and  so  forth.  After 
which  there  is  a page  of  sensible  extracts 
from  what  Lambard  and  Robinson  have 
said  about  this  particular  clause  of  the 
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Custumal,  and  then  the  comment  closes 
with  22  lines  from  Drayton's  Polyolbion ; — 

Of  all  the  English  shires  be  thou  surnam’d 
the  free, 

And  foremost  ever  plac’t,  when  they  shall 
reckon’d  be. 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
let  Abraham  and  the  monarchies  alone, 
and  have  given  us  some  real  information 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  peculiar 
claim  of  freedom  for  the  men  of  Kent 
had  been  allowed  in  the  courts  ? whether 
it  was  ever  sanctioned  by  the  legislature 
(as  is  contended)?  whether  it  was  confined, 
as  the  Custumal  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
to  Gavelkind  tenants,  or  was,  as  it  is  as- 
serted, a general  privilege  appertaining  to 
all  Kentish-born  men  and  women  ; and 
if  so  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  according  to 
Somner,  there  have  been  villeins  in  Kent  ? 
These  questions  lie  upon  the  very  surface 
of  the  inquiry  before  the  author,  and  are 
many  of  them  indicated  in  his  extract 
from  Robinson.  Some  information  upon 
them  would  have  been  worth  a great  deal 
more  than  the  lines  from  Drayton. 

Again,  as  to  the  dower  question,  the 
author,  who,  we  have  remarked,  loves  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  commences  by 
contemplating 

“Woman,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  her 
Creator, 

Under  his  forming  hands  a creature  grew— 
and  so  on  through  27  lines  of  Milton, 
concluding  with  a couplet  from  another 
poet — 

Heaven  in  our  cup  the  cordial  drop  hath 
thrown 

To  make  the  bitter  draught  of  life  go  down !” 

He  then,  after  a few  remarks  upon 
woman’s  “ sweet  influence,  sublime  mis- 
sion, and  exalted  destiny,"  purposes,  “ by 
a candid  discussion  of  her  constitutional 
rights,"  to  teach  her  (that  most  useful  of 
lessons)  self-respect  and  moral  dignity— 

“ Respect  thyself,  and  man  .will  respect  thee 
too.’’ 

In  pursuance  of  this  humane  purpose 
he  first  quotes,  in  the  original  Anglo-, 
Saxon,  with  a translation,  all  the  passages 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  relating  to  women. 
H aving  thus  got  through  a good  many  pages, 
he  remembers  that  King  Cnut,  in  the  law 
which  the  author  has  first  quoted,  forbids 
any  man  to  sell  a woman  for  money.  Ap- 
prehensive, with  a Bottom-like  kindliness, 
that  “the  delicacy  and  sensibility  of  the 
fair  daughters  of  Kent  may  be  alarmed  at 
the  notion  of  such  a mere  mercenary  trans- 
action,” the  author  proceeds  to  inquire  into 
the  meaning  of  the  A. -S.  verb  yyllan, giving 
a page  and  a-half  of  examples  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  Alfred’s  Boethius, 


and  so  forth,  to  prove  that  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  “sell"  means  to  “give;"  and 
thus  he  thinks  to  “ remove  from  the  breasts 
of  our  fair  countrywomen  the  notion  that 
their  Saxon  ancestors  were  such  barba- 
rians." Like  our  author,  we  have  no  wish 
to  alarm  the  Kentish  ladies  ; but  we  may 
venture  to  suggest  that,  in  spite  of  all 
Mr.  Sandys’s  learning,  it  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  it  can  matter  much  to  the  ladies, 
nor  that  it  could  have  mattered  much  to 
their  grandmothers  of  the  twenty-fifth 
generation,  whether  they  were  given  or 
sold,  so  long  as  it  was  “/or  money,'’ 
which  we  take  it  was  the  gist  of  the  trans- 
action, although  those  words  remain  un- 
noticed by  Mr.  Sandys. 

The  author  then  runs  off  upon  the  topics 
of  the  “ marriage  settlement,  with  the 
dowry,  jointure,  pin-money,  provision  for 
children,  trustees,  and  other  incidents  ; " 
and  thinking  “ that  it  may  be  interesting  to 
our  fair  readers  to  peruse  an  Anglo-Saxon 
marriage  settlement,”  he  accordingly  treats 
them  with  a sight  of  “the  agreement  that 
Godwine  made  with  Byrhtric  when  he  his 
daughter  wooed.’ ' Having  thus  concluded 
his  lesson  for  the  Kentish  ladies  in  their 
constitutional  rights,  the  author  comes  to 
his  real  business,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Robinson  and  others  who  have  gone  before 
him,  he  treats  with  knowledge. 

We  would  not  wish  that  it  should  be 
inferred  that  the  whole  book  is  exactly 
like  what  we  have  quoted ; but  the  same 
animus,  and  the  same  anxiety  for  super- 
abundant illustration  (piling  one  irrelevant 
thing  upon  the  top  of  another),  pervade  it 
throughout,  and  render  it  a book  of  which 
we  may  truly  repeat,  that  it  is  of  that  kind 
which  is  no  longer  desirable. 


A Little  Book  of  Songs  and  Ballads, 
gathered  from  Ancient  Musick  Books, 
MS.  and  Printed.  By  B,.  F.  Rimbault, 
LL.D.  Sfc.  Small  8wo. — Some  old  songs 
are  worth  preservation  for  their  intrinsic 
merits — their  quaint  humour,  their  hearty 
spirit,  and  their  genuine  idiomatic  ex- 
pression ; others  may  be  interesting  from 
the  illustrations  they  afford  either  to 
history  or  literature  ; whilst  the  rest 
may  be  wisely  left  buried  in  the  congenial 
dust  of  less  fastidious  ages.  In  the  present 
collection  many  readers  will  consider  that 
there  are  some  two  or  three  which  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  last  description. 
Antiquarian  zeal  is  apt  now  and  then  a 
little  to  outrun  the  restraints  of  modern 
propriety : which  is  especially  to  be 
regretted  in  an  instance  like,  the  “pre- 
sent. In  culling  a garland  there  is 
more  room  for  delicacy  of  taste  than  in 
editing  the  entire  works  of  an  old  author. 
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In  the  latter  case  mutilation  or  omis- 
sion may  be  inadvisable ; but  such  a 
condition  does  not  apply  where  an  editor’s 
choice  is  free.  But,  if  this  volume  is  not, 
on  that  account,  adapted  for  the  world- 
wide circulation  enjoyed  by  the  Percy 
ballads,  it  is  full  of  interesting  matter 
for  the  curious.  The  songs  are  derived 
from  a great  variety  of  sources,  and  are 
either  resuscitated  from  the  slumber  of 
many  generations,  or  are  superior  versions 
and  more  perfect  copies  of  ballads  already 
revived  by  literary  antiquaries.  Their  col- 
lection proves  the  editor’s  research  ; whilst 
the  introductory  comments  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  Dr.  Rimbault’s  great  and  gene- 
ral familiarity  with  our  early  literature. 

Many  of  our  old  English  songs  are  po- 
litical, and  such  almost  uniformly  bor- 
rowtheir  figurative  allusions  from  heraldry, 
that  unwritten  language  of  feudal  chivalry. 
Those  to  whom  the  poet  was  opposed  were 
satyrized  under  the  names  of  the  heraldic 
“ beasts  ” displayed  on  their  coat-armour 
or  their  other  gentilitial  insignia  ; and  if 
the  bard  was  engaged  in  loyal  or  laudatory 
strains  he  still  employed  the  like  S5'mbols. 
The  first  song  in  the  present  collection, 
being  in  praise  of  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales, 
has  this  burthen — 

From  stormy  wyndes  and  grevous  wether. 
Good  Lord ! preserve  the  Ostrige  Fether. 

The  second  sings  the  praises  of  the 
White  Rose,  and  “ was  evidently  (says 
Dr.  Rimbault)  written  about  the  year  1 500, 
out  of  compliment  to  Elizabeth  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.and  consort  of  Henry  VII.” 

This  day  now  dawes, 

This  gentill  day  dawes, 

And  I must  home  gone. 

In  a glorious  garden  grene. 

Saw  I syttyng  a comly  quene  ; 

Among  the  flowers  that  fresh  byn, 

She  gadered  a rose  and  set  betwene. 

The  lyly-white  rose  me-thought  I sawe. 

And  ever  she  sang, 

This  day  now  dawes, 

This  gentill  day  dawes, 

And  I must  home  gone. 

In  that  garden  be  floures  of  hew, 

The  geloflr  gent  that  she  well  knew. 

The  floure-de-luce  she  did  on  rewe, 

And  said  that  Whyte  Rose  is  most  trewe. 
The  garden  to  rule  by  ryghtwis  lawe, 

The  lyly-white  rose  me-thought  I sawe ; 

And  ever  she  sang. 

This  day  now  dawes, 

This  gentill  day  dawes, 

And  I must  home  gone. 

Dr.  Rimbault  shows  in  his  introduc- 
tion that  this  song  was  exceedingly  popular 
in  Scotland,  being  alluded  to  by  Gavin 
Douglas,  Dunbar,  and  other  poets  of  that 
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country.  Alexander  Montgomery  has  a 
set  of  verses  commencing 
Hay,  now  the  day  dawis. 

The  jolie  cok  crawis. 

Is  not  “dawes”  for  dawns  altogether  a 
Scoticism  ? In  which  case  the  original  song 
would  be  from  Scotland ; and  the  last 
word  of  its  burden  will  have  been  gang, 
rhyming  perfectly  with  sang.  The  third 
song  commemorates  Margaret  queen  of 
Scotland  as  “ the  Rose  both  Red  and 
Whyte:”  the  sixth  describes  Henry  the 
Eighth,  on  his  first  expedition  to  France, 
as  the  “ Rose,  not  yet  full  blowne.”  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  to  appreciate  the  po- 
etical imagery  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  some  heraldic  lore  is 
requisite ; which  is  unfortunately  not 
always  supplied  with  accuracy.  Dr. 
Rimbault  details  at  length  the  apocry- 
phal story  of  the  plume  and  motto  of 
the  king  of  Bohemia  slain  at  Cressy ; 
having  first  stated  that  “ a distinguishing 
mark  of  honour  peculiar  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  consists  of  a plume  of  three  ostrich 
feathers,  with  an  ancient  coronet but 
the  song  on  which  the  editor  comments 
affords  one  proof  among  others  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  royal 
cognizance  of  “ the  ostrich  feather  ” was 
still  given  single,  or  merely  inserted  in  a 
scroll,  and  had  not  yet  been  combined  into 
a plume  and  made  into  a species  of  crest 
by  insertion  within  a coronet.  On  this 
subject  a disquisition  by  the  late  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  in  the  Archseologia  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

We  turn  to  a later  page  in  the  book, 
where  Dr.  Rimbault  is,  we  believe,  the 
first  to  combat  an  error  which  has  been 
often  repeated  by  his  brother  editors,  and 
v/hich  he  attributes  originally  to  Mr. 
Douce.  It  relates  to  the  term  “ whiffler,” 
applied  to  the  leaders  of  public  proces- 
sions. 

“ The  derivation  of  this  word  is  from 
whiffle,  to  disperse  as  by  a puff  of  wind, 
to  scattei’.  Douce  says  whiffle  is  another 
name  for  a fife  or  a small  flute,  but  he  is 
not  supported  by  any  authority.  A whiffler, 
in  its  original  signification,  evidently  meant 
a staff-bearer.  ‘ First  4 whifflers  (as 
servitours)  by  two  and  two,  w^alking  before, 
with  white  staves  in  their  hands,  and  red 
and  blew  ribbons  hung  beltwise  upon  their 
shoulders  ; these  make  way  for  the  com- 
pany.’ A Storehouse  of  Armoury  and 
Blazon,  by  Randle  Holme,  book  iii.  chap. 
3,  fol.  127.” 

We  think  Dr.  Rimbault  is  here  right: 
and  that  the  whifflers  were  never  musi- 
cians, but  merely  strong  fellows  employed 
to  make  way  for  those  who  followed. 
The  stanza  which  has  suggested  the  note 
is  this  ; 
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Tobacco  is  a Whyffler, 

And  cries  “huflf!  snuff!”  withfurie; 

His  pipes  his  club  and  linke ; 

He’s  the  wiser  that  does  drinke ; 

Thus  ai’m’d  I fear  not  a furie. 

The  capacity  in  which  whifflers  were 
chiefly  known  was  as  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  I^ondon  Lord-Mayor’s  show,  and 
other  corporation  processions,  when  they 
were  customarily  disguised  as  savage-men, 
carrying  clubs  in  the  morning,  and  links 
or  fireworks  in  the  evening,  as  on  the 
mayor’s  return  from  Guildhall  after  dinner. 
Thus,  Tobacco,  when  personified  as  a 
whiifler,  used  his  pipes  for  club  and  link, 
crying  huff!  or  be  off ; snuff!  be  extin- 
guished and  vanish  out  of  the  way.  The 
song  in  praise  of  Tobacco  to  which  the 
verse  belongs  oceurs  in  “ Teknogamia,  or 
Marriage  of  Arts,”  a comedy  written  by 
Barten  Holiday  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
and  which  was  performed  before  that 
monarch  by  some  of  the  Cambridge  scholars 
at  Woodstock,  on  a Sunday  night,  Aug. 
26,  1621,  on  which  occasion  the  king 
“ offered  once  or  twice  to  go  away,” 
(Nichols’s  Progresses,  ^c.  iii.  714)  not 
admiring  the  performance,  we  suppose,  on 
its  general  merits,  for  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  on  such  an  occasion  any  of 
the  actors  would  venture  so  far  as  to  sing- 
in  praise  of  tobacco,  the  herb  against 
which  the  king  had  whilome  directed  his 
famous  “ Counterblast,”  and  which  he  was 
known  to  hold  so  much  in  abhorrence. 
Dr.  Rimbault  mentions  the  year  1618  as 
the  date  of  this  play  ; but  it  had  been  first 
printed  in  1610,  which  is  close  upon  the 
date  at  which  he  has  found  the  song,  in 
“ a MS.  set  of  Part-books,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Thomas  Weelkes,  a.d.  1609.” 
A misprint  {scale  for  scale)  impairs  the 
point  of  the  second  stanza: 

Tobacco  is  a Lawyer, 

His  pipes  do  love  long  cases. 

When  our  braines  it  enters 
Our  feet  do  make  indentures. 

While  we  seale  with  stamping  paces. 

The  full  liberty  of  emendation  which 
was  exercised  by  Bishop  Percy  may  per- 
haps scarcely  coincide  with  our  modern 
notions  of  editorial  fidelity  ; but  there  is 
a danger  on  the  other  hand.  From  a fear 
of  too  great  alteration,  editors  are  apt  to 
accept  what  is  written  as  unquestionable. 
Their  attention  is  thus  laid  asleep,  and 
odd  results  often  ensue.  The  last  stanza 
of  the  Tom  o’  Bedlam  song  in  p.  205 
offers  an  example  : — 

With  a host  of  furious  fancies, 

Whereof  I am  commander, 

With  a burning  spear, 

And  a horse  of  air, 

To  the  wilderness  I wander  ; 


With  a knight  of  ghosts  and  shadows 

I summoned  am  to  tourney, 

Ten  leagues  beyond 
The  wide  world’s  end ; 

Methinks  it  is  no  journey ! 

The  verb  “ tourney  ” being  spelt  in  the 
original  and  here  printed  with  a capital 
letter,  the  speaker  is  made  to  say  that  he 
is  summoned  ten  leagues  beyond  the  city 
of  Tournay ! 

We  will  merely  add,  as  an  instance  of 
one  of  our  former  remarks,  that  Dr.  Rim- 
bault has  found  another  version  (No.  liii.) 
of  what  Percy  justly  characterised  as  that 
excellent  song,  “ Love  will  find  out  his 
way,”  and,  whilst  some  of  Percy’s  modifi- 
cations certainly  improve  it  in  polish, 
many  readings  here  are  decided  improve- 
ments upon  the  Percy  version. 

Modern  London  ; or,  London  as  it  is. — 
Murray,  8wo.  1851.  {^Murray's  Hand- 
book for  Modern  London.) — London  as 
it  is,  no  longer  a city,  but,  as  the  editor 
(Mr.  Peter  Cunningham)  reminds  us  it 
has  been  happily  termed  by  M.  Say,  a pro- 
vince covered  with  houses,  is  an  admira- 
ble theme,  either  for  description  or  com- 
parison. Old  Rome  and  all  the  modern 
cities  of  the  civilised  world  are  excelled 
by  it,  not  merely  in  size,  but  in  its  multi- 
tudinous and  ever  increasing  accommo- 
dations and  conveniences,  and  still  more 
honourably  in  its  institutions,  charitable 
and  educational.  Many  of  its  peculiar 
features  are  delineated  in  the  work  before 
us,  and  even  persons  who  are  tolerably 
familiar  with  its  immensity  will  occasion- 
ally be  startled  at  some  of  the  extraordi- 
nary results.  Of  its  population  of  nearly 
two  millions  and  a-half,  23,517  are  en- 
tered in  the  London  Directory  as  master 
tailors,  28,579  as  bootmakers,  moi’e  than 
40,000  as  milliners  and  dressmaker’s.  The 
domestic  servants  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Cunningham  to  “ amount  to  an  army  of 
168,701.”  The  quantities  of  food  con- 
sumed in  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1849 
are  altogether  inconceivable.  The  numbers 
as  given  by  Mr.  Cunningham  cease  to 
convey  any  manageable  ideas  to  the  mind. 
Their  immensity  cannot  be  grasped.  Lead- 
enhall  market  alone  supplied  4,024,400 
head  of  game  ; 43,200,000  gallons  was  the 
consumption  of  porter  and  ale  ; 2,000,000 
gallons  that  of  spirits  ; and  65,000 
pipes  that  of  wine.  The  consumption  of 
butchers’  meat  and  of  fish  is  equally  incon- 
ceivable. The  streets  of  London  if  put 
together  would  extend  3,000  miles  in 
length.  The  main  thoroughfares  are  tra- 
versed by  3,000  omnibuses  and  3,500  cabs, 
employing  40,000  horses.  The  number 
of  vessels  of  all  kinds  which  entered  the 
port  of  London  in  1848  was  32,145,  and 
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their  tonnage  5,060,956.  The  sailing 
vessels  belonging  to  London  in  1850 
numbered  2,735,  and  the  steamers  318, 
giving  employment  to  crews  amounting  to 
35,000  men  and  boys.  The  number  of 
gas  lights  in  the  streets  is  360,000  ; the 
quantity  of  coals  consumed  annually  is 
3,000,000  tons,  “ the  smoke  of  which  has 
been  often  traced  as  far  as  Reading,  32  miles 
distance,  where,  at  times,  it  was  so  dense 
that  the  elder  Herschel  was  unable  to  take 
observations  ; ’'—but  did  not  Herschel  live 
at  Slough,  which  is  full  ten  miles  nearer 
London  than  Reading  ? 

This  work  is  full  of  similar  extraordi- 
nary details,  but  the  editor’s  principal  de- 
sign, as  explained  in  his  commencing 
paragraph,  is  to  place  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a guide  to  a stranger,  giving  him 
all  requisite  information  respecting  where 
and  how  he  may  obtain  whatever  London 
can  provide  him  with,  and  informing  him 
what  there  is  to  be  seen,  where  it  is,  and, 
when  necessary,  how  he  is  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  it.  In  doing  this,  and  especially 
in  reference  to  our  historical  notabilia,  the 
editor  has  to  a certain  extent  availed  him- 
self of  his  former  work  ; but  much  that  is 
stated  here  is  altogether  new,  and  espe- 
cially a very  excellent  account  of  the 
Chrystal  Palace  and  its  contents.  Occa- 
sionally, but  very  seldom,  we  have  met 
with  little  omissions  and  blunders,  as 
for  example  :~Fox,  the  Martyrologist,  is 
registered  as  buried  in  St.  Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields,  instead  of  in  St.  Giles’s,  Cripple- 
gate  ; but  we  have  never  referred  to  a 
book  containing  so  many  thousand  facts 
in  which  there  are  so  very  few  mistakes. 
Many  visitors  to  our  metropolis  have  no 
doubt  already  availed  themselves  with 
satisfaction  of  this  most  useful  work  ; and 
even  stay-at-home  people  will  not  fail  to 
obtain  a great  deal  of  novel  information 
from  its  pages,  whenever  they  refer  to 
them.  Lazy  uninquiring  home-keepers 
will  be  astonished  to  find  what  new  in- 
terest the  facts  and  traditions  which  are 
here  collected  throw  around  every  locality 
in  this  “ famous  London  town.” 


Memorials  of  James  Mackness,  Esq. 
M.D.  author  of  ‘‘  Hastings,  a Resort  for 
Invalids  f <^c.  Edited  by  the  Author  of 
“ Brampton  Rectory  f ^c.  12mo. — We 

regard  this  as  a charming  piece  of  biogra- 
phy, alike  in  its  subject  and  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  treated.  Both  are  equally 
free  from  any  false  glitter  or  parade.  In 
Dr.  Mackness  we  are  presented  with  a 
character  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  science 
and  of  every  professional  accomplishment, 
and  at  the  same  time  earnest  in  those 
better  objects,  the  relief  and  consolation  of 


the  afflicted,  their  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical alleviation,  their  temporal  peace  of 
mind,  and  their  eternal  happiness.  Him- 
self the  victim  of  distressing  ill-health,  the 
lesson  he  derived  from  it  was  to  relieve 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  accomplish  all 
the  good  of  which  his  remaining  powers 
were  capable.  The  blessed  result  was 
that  he  effected  more  than  most  of  those 
whose  bodily  strength  is  greater,  and  per- 
haps even  their  mental  talents  superior.  His 
biography  conveys  a lesson  more  valuable 
than  any  that  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
lives  of  more  fortunate  or  more  able  men  : 
it  is  that  of  the  good  servant  who  has  con- 
scientiously improved  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  his  trust ; and  such  is  the  judg- 
ment and  good  taste  with  which  his  friend 
Miss  Howard  has  arranged  the  materials 
of  her  book  that  the  interest  arising  in  its 
perusal  is  kept  alive  to  the  end.  We  do 
not  enter  into  particulars,  as  the  slight 
outline  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Mackness,  which 
appeared  in  the  Obituary  of  our  Maga- 
zine for  August,  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce our  readers  to  welcome  the  present 
volume. 

TheWest  of  England  and  the  Exhibition, 
1851.  Herbert  Byng  Hall,  8w. 

Lond.  1851. — Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the 
agents  employed  by  the  Exhibition  Com- 
missioners in  the  organization  of  local 
committees.  His  district  comprised  So- 
merset, Wilts,  and  a part  of  Dorsetshire 
and  Devon.  As  he  flew  along  from  place 
to  place  he  made  notes  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  The  authority  under  which  he 
travelled  rendered  him  a welcome  guest 
in  the  best  houses,  and  opened  to  him  all 
the  workshops  of  the  west.  The  book 
before  us  is  founded  upon  notes  taken 
during  his  journeys,  and  is  a smart  kind  of 
medley  of  fact  and  fiction,  reflection  and 
description.  The  hurry  in  which  he  tra- 
velled necessarily  rendered  his  observa- 
tions imperfect,  and  the  same  hurry  seems 
to  have  accompanied  the  composition  of 
his  book  and  its  printing.  This  lament- 
able hurry  no  doubt  accounts  for  many 
things  having  crept  into  it  which  are  ex- 
tremely flippant,  inaccurate,  and  trifling. 

The  Cottage  Homes  of  England;  or 
suggested  Designs  and  estimated  Cost  of 
improved  Cottage  Erections.  By  J.  W. 
Stevenson.  8i?o.  1851.  — This  little  book 
contains  the  details  of  a subject  which  lies 
at  the  beginning  of  all  satisfactory  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  condition  of  our 
labouring  classes.  The  author  treats  the 
question  practically,  and  his  book  will 
give  information  to  every  one  who  will 
consider  it. 
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BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  congress  of  this  association 
commenced  at  Derby  on  Monday  the 
29th  of  August.  At  the  opening  meeting 
the  mayor  of  Derby,  Mr.  Douglas  Fox, 
presided.  In  the  evening  the  president, 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart,  delivered  an 
inaugural  address  at  the  Athenaeum — in 
which  he  took  a review  of  the  early  state 
of  the  county,  and  its  chief  historical  in- 
cidents. He  was  followed  by  T.  J.  Petti- 
grew, esq.  who  read  an  eloquent  essay  on 
the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  antiquarian 
research.  Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris  also 
read  a paper  on  the  local  laws,  courts,  and 
customs  of  Derbyshire. 

Tuesday^  August  20. — This  day  was 
occupied  in  an  excursion  to  Chesterfield, 
Bolsover  Castle,  Hardwick  Hall,  and 
South  Wingfield.  At  Chesterfield  the 
party  was  met  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Hill  and  by  G.  Heathcote,  esq.  and  were 
by  them  conducted  to  the  church.  At 
Bolsover  castle  they  were  entertained  by 
the  Rev.  Hamilton  Gray,  and  his  lady  the 
author  of  “ The  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,” 
who  exhibited  their  choice  assemblage  of 
Etruscan  vases,  and  a rich  and  varied  col- 
lection of  works  of  art.  Among  them  is 
a ring  containing  a portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots ; a pair  of  pistols  which 
belonged  to  Prince  Charles  Edward ; the 
square  hat  and  the  mitre  of  Cardinal 
York,  &c.  &c.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
provided  a collation  for  the  party  at  Hard- 
wick hall.  At  South  Wingfield  they  were 
met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halton,  the  owner 
of  the  estate,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Erring- 
ton,  who  read  an  historical  and  descriptive 
memoir  on  that  interesting  remain. 

Wednesday,  August  21. — The  next  day 
was  occupied  in  visiting  Chatsworth, 
Bakewell,  Youlgreave,  and  Haddon  Hall. 
At  Chatsworth  the  party  was  received  by 
the  Hon.  G.  H.  Cavendish,  M.P.  (the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  excusing  himself  from 
having  just  heard  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
the  Earl  of  Clare,)  and  Mr.  Paxton.  At 
Bakewell  the  Rev.  F.  Cornish,  Vicar  of 
the  parish,  and  F.  Barker,  esq.  conducted 
the  party  over  the  church ; and  they  next 
repaired  to  Lomberdale  hall,  the  residence 
of  Thomas  Bateman,  esq.  where  they  in- 
spected his  large  collection  of  antiquities, 
chiefly  excavated  from  barrows  in  the  vi- 
cinity ; to  Youlgreave  church  ; and  lastly 
to  Haddon  Hall.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  was  here  waiting  to  receive  them; 
and  a memoir  on  the  history  and  archi- 
tectural characteristics  of  the  mansion  was 


read  by  Mr.  Duesbury.  The  Duke  after- 
wards addressed  the  company,  and  ex- 
hibited two  documents  he  had  brought  for 
their  inspection,  1.  a licence  from  John 
earl  of  Mortaine,  when  regent,  in  the 
absence  of  his  brother  king  Richard  I.  to 
Richard  Vernon  to  inclose  his  house  at 
Haddon  with  a wall  twelve  feet  high  with- 
out loopholes,  witnessed  by  Robert  de 
Mara  at  Clipston,  in  the  year  1193  ; 2.  a 
bull  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  a.d.  1261, 
addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Coventry, 
granting  permission  to  Sir  Richard  de 
Harthill  to  have  a chaplain  in  his  house 
at  Harthill. 

After  the  return  to  Derby,  an  evening 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Athaeneum ; at 
which  papers  were  read— On  some  of  the 
ancient  monastic  institutions  of  Derby- 
shire, by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  esq.;  On  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Ferrers  and  Peverel, 
by  J.  R.  Planch4,  esq. ; and.  On  the  ancient 
customs  of  Derbyshire,  by  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  esq. 

Mr.  Eaton  Mousley,  the  Steward  of 
the  Great  Barmote  Court,  said — that  con- 
sidering the  antiquity  of  the  mineral  laws, 
which  related  to  the  Queen’s  Field,  within 
the  soke  and  wapentake  of  Wirksworth, 
he  had  brought  the  standard  dish,  kept  in 
the  Moot  Hall,  to  be  exhibited  that  even- 
ing. The  dish  is  composed  of  brass,  of 
very  curious  workmanship,  and  has  the 
following  inscription : — 

“This  Dishe  was  made  the  iiij.  day  of  Oc- 
tober the  iiij.  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  kyng 
Henry  the  viij.  before  George  Earle  of  Shrewes- 
bury,  Steward  of  the  kyngs  most  Honourable 
Household,  and  also  Steward  of  all  the  honour 
of  Tutbery  by  the  assent  and  consent  as  wele 
of  all  the  mynors  as  of  all  the  brenners  within 
and  at  adjoynyng  the  Lordship  of  Wyrkys- 
worth  percel  of  the  said  honour.  This  Dishe 
to  remayne  in  the  moot  hall  at  Wyrkysworth 
hangyng  by  a cheyne,  so  as  the  merchanntes 
or  mynours  may  have  resorte  to  the  same  at 
all  tymes  to  make  the  tru  mesure  after  the 
same.” 

By  this  dish  the  miners  were  required 
to  regulate  their  dishes  at  every  half-yearly 
court. 

Mr.  Mousley  also  exhibited  a leathern 
jug,  commonly  called  the  “ black  jack,” 
which  was  used  by  the  miners  ; two  ancient 
shovels,  by  which  the  lead  ore  was  re- 
moved from  the  mine  into  the  dish ; as 
well  as  pieces  of  iron  used  to  get  ore,  ac- 
cording to  the  plug-and”feather  system. 
He  produced  a battle-axe  of  ancient  date, 
found  at  Brassington,  of  which  he  (Mr. 
M.)  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  a curious 
piece  of  lead  found  near  to  a Roman  sta- 
tion, within  the  Queen’s  Field,  and  which 
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showed  that  the  ore  was  smelted  by  means 
of  heath  or  furze  set  on  fire,  without  fur- 
naces. 

Thursday,  August  21. — An  excursion 
was  made  to  Rolleston  hall,  Tutbury 
church  and  castle,  Norbury,  and  Ash- 
bourne. The  first-mentioned  place  is  the 
seat  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  the  president, 
who  provided  a substantial  breakfast.  At 
Tutbury  Mr.  Baily  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  church.  The  plain  cylin- 
drical piers  in  the  nave  are  clearly  charac- 
teristic of  a very  early  period,  of  a date 
anterior  to  1100.  Some  recent  excava- 
tions have  proved  that  the  chancel  had  a 
semicircular  apse,  flanked  probably  by 
side  chapels.  Among  its  ruins  were  found 
some  curious  fragments  of  stained  glass. 
At  Norbury,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broughton,  the 
Rector,  read  a paper  on  the  history  of  the 
church.  Its  spacious  chancel,  which  is 
48  feet  in  length  by  20  in  width,  divided 
from  the  church  by  a handsome  oak 
screen,  is  lighted  by  nine  magnificent  win- 
dows, filled  with  the  richest  stained  glass. 
It  was  restored  in  1842,  previous  to  which 
the  east  window  was  filled  in  with  bricks 
and  plaster.  At  Ashbourne,  after  viewing 
the  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Errington,  the 
Rector,  read  a paper  on  the  knightly  family 
of  Cokayne ; after  which  the  party  re- 
turned to  Derby. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  Athenseum,  papers 
were  read — by  Mr.  Bateman  on  the  bar- 
rows  opened  by  him  at  various  times  in 
the  hilly  districts  near  Bakewell ; — by  Mr. 
Heywood,  M.P.  on  the  Commission  of 
1689,  appointed  to  prepare  alterations  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; — by  Mr. 
Reed,  on  some  Sepulchral  Brasses  ; — and 
by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Sharcos  in  Sardinia. 

We  extract  from  Mr.  Bateman’s  paper 
(one  of  the  most  valuable  read  at  the  Con- 
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gress),  some  notices  of  researches  made 
by  that  gentleman  which  we  believe  were 
not  previously  published.* 

1.  About  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
1848,  a barrow  upon  the  borders  of  Staf- 
fordshire was  opened,  which  consisted  of 
a mound  of  earth  and  pebbles,  fourteen 
yards  across,  and  two  feet  high,  covering 
a cist  placed  at  its  centre,  which  was  com- 
posed of  three  large  flat  stones,  one  end 
being  left  open,  and  having  the  floor  paved 
with  thin  slabs  of  blue  limestone.  Within 
this  cist  was  a large  skeleton,  near  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  a peculiarly  ele- 
gant and  highly  ornamented  drinking  cup 
8^  inches  high,  inside  of  which  were  two 
modelling  tools  made  from  the  ribs  of 
some  animal;  two  beautifully  chipped 
barbed  arrows,  and  a spear-head  of  white 
flint ; outside  the  vase,  two  more  similar 
arrow-heads  were  found.  In  other  parts 
of  the  mound,  numerous  pieces  of  human 
bone,  stag’s  horn,  &c.  were  found,  also  a 
neat  circular-ended  flint.  As  far  as  the 
cutting  extended,  which  might  be  five 
yards,  it  exposed  a row  of  large  boulders 
of  hard  red  grit,  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  tumulus  was  raised  ; 
the  smaller  stones  which  lay  near  these 
were  almost  converted  into  lime,  and  were 
mixed  with  charcoal  and  calcined  bones. 
The  head  and  bones  of  this  skeleton  were 
of  remarkable  size. 

2.  A barrow  opened  near  Middleton- 
by-Youlgreave,  in  March,  1848.  It  was  of 
very  small  size,  indeed,  both  as  to  diame- 
ter and  height,  but  was,  perhaps,  much 
reduced,  being  situated  in  a field  that  had 
been  regularly  cultivated  for  a considera- 
ble time  ; fortunately  the  contents,  with 
the  exception  of  one  skeleton,  which  lay 
near  the  top,  had  been  placed  in  a small 
inclosure  of  stone  sunk  a few  inches  be- 
neath the  natural  surface.  The  primary 


* The  researches  of  Mr.  Bateman  (which  have  been  communicated  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Association)  are  some  of  the  most  successful  that  have  ever  been  made,  as 
a reference  to  his  Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,  published  in  1848,  will 
demonstrate.  His  reports  are  particularly  important,  for  the  facts  and  details  with 
which  they  abound  are  authenticated  by  his  personal  observation.  The  field,  however, 
which  Mr.  Bateman  has  chosen  for  his  investigations,  in  former  times  had  but  few  if 
any  explorers  so  patient  and  careful  as  himself,  and  there  will  be  required  a vast  accu- 
mulation of  authenticated  materials  before  deductions  from  the  crania  found  in  barrows 
can  be  received  other  than  as  contributions  towards  a system,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  opinions  now  held  by  the  principal  archaeologists  will  be  a good  deal  modified  by 
further  evidence.  Thus  we  can  hardly  incline  to  think  that  the  ornaments,  of  Kim- 
meridge  schale,  such  as  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bateman,  were  worked  with  flint  tools; 
and  we  think  that  many  barrows  to  which  an  indefinitely  remote  antiquity  is  assigned 
will  be  determined  of  later  date,  and,  vice  versd,  that  some  may  be  more  ancient  than  is 
generally  believed.  We  hope  Mr.  Bateman  will  prosecute  his  laudable  researches;  and 
we  would  venture  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  recent  discoveries  made  by  Herr 
Worsaae  in  Denmark,  noticed  in  our  July  number,  as  no  doubt  such  traces  of  the 
aborigines  of  Britain  may  be  found,  although  as  yet  unnoticed. — Edit, 
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interment  consisted  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
female  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  that  of  a 
child  apparently  about  four  years  of  age. 
The  former  had  been  placed  upon  tlie  floor 
of  the  grave,  on  her  left  side,  with  the 
knees  contracted  ; her  child  was  placed 
above  her,  and  rather  behind  her  shoulders; 
they  were  both  surrounded  and  covered 
with  rats’  bones  innumerable,  and  near 
the  female  lay  a cow’s  tooth,  an  article 
almost  invariably  found  with  the  more 
ancient  interments.  Round  the  neck  of 
the  adult  skeleton  was  a necklace  of  vari- 
ously shaped  beads  and  ornaments  of 
Kimmeridge  coal  and  bone,  upon  the 
whole,  something  like  those  found  at  Cow 
Low,  in  1846,  and  described  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Association.  The  various  pieces 
found  upon  the  present  occasion  are  420 
in  number ; this  large  number  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  328  of  the  beads  are 
of  very  small  size ; 54  of  them  are  of  a 
larger  cylindrical  shape,  and  the  remain- 
ing 18  are  studs  and  plates,  some  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  punctured  devices. 
Taken  altogether,  the  necklace  is  a sur- 
prising example  of  primitive  industry,  and 
the  time  consumed  in  forming  it  under 
the  disadvantages,  resulting  from  imperfect 
tools  of  flint  or  stone,  must  have  been  very 
considerable  indeed ; but  when  we  take 
into  account  the  spare  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  savages,  who  lived  by  the  chase, 
and  who  had  no  mental  employment,  we 
cease  to  feel  surprise  at  such  proofs  of 
laborious  idleness.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  great  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  sculls  of  those  individuals,  who  lived 
during  the  earliest  metallurgic  ages ; in 
some  instances  their  mode  of  interments 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  grave 
burials,  holes  being  sunk  in  the  rock 
w^herein  to  deposit  the  body,  over  which 
was  piled  the  sepulcliral  mound,  some- 
times to  a very  large  size  ; but,  from  the 
prevailing  shortened  formation  of  the  ura- 
niums, Mr.  Bateman  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  race  is  identical  with  the  last  described, 
and  consequently  infers,  that  the  transition 
to  the  use  of  metal  was  not  brought  about 
either  suddenly  or  by  means  of  any  hostile 
irruption  or  colonization. 

3.  In  June  1848,  was  examined  a muti- 
lated barrow,  not  very  far  from  Mining- 
low,  which  had  originally  been  about  four 
feet  in  height ; it  consisted  of  tempered 
and  compact  earth  down  to  the  natural 
level,  below  which,  in  the  centre  of  the 
tumulus,  there  appeared  a fabric  of  very 
large  stones,  the  two  uppermost  of  which 
were  placed  vertically,  whilst  all  the  rest 
were  laid  in  an  hoi-izontal  position,  with- 
out any  design  or  order,  save  that  the 
lowest  course  was  laid  hollow,  so  as  not 
to  be  in  contact  with  the  floor  of  the  ex- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


cavation,  in  the  interior  of  which  they 
were  piled  up,  and  which  was  cut  out  at 
least  eight  feet  below  the  natural  surface  ; 
thus  rendering  the  entire  depth,  from  the 
summit  of  the  barrow,  about  twelve  feet. 
Underneath  these  large  stones  was  laid 
the  skeleton  of  a man  of  fine  proportions, 
apparently  the  only  individual  interred  in 
the  hill.  When  buried  he  had  been  enve- 
loped in  a skin,  the  hairy  covering  of 
which  was  in  many  places  apparent,  par- 
ticularly so  upon  the  verdigris  covering 
both  a bronze  dagger  and  celt  of  the  same 
metal,  which  were  discovered  with  the 
skeleton  ; on  the  latter  instrument  there 
are  also  distinct  impressions  of  fern  leaves, 
handfuls  of  which,  in  a decayed  state, 
surrounded  the  bones  from  head  to  feet. 
From  these  leaves  being  only  discernible 
on  one  side  of  the  celt,  whilst  the  other 
side  presents  traces  of  the  hide  alone,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  fern  was  strewed 
over  and  around  the  body,  w'hich  was 
clothed  in  a skin  at  the  time  of  inter- 
ment. The  position  of  the  relics  accom- 
panying the  body  was  well  ascertained, 
and  is  further  evidenced  by  the  bronze, 
whilst  in  process  of  corrosion,  having 
stained  the  bones  where  it  had  been  in 
contact  with  a beautiful  green.  A small 
flat  circular  bead  of  jet  or  schale,  and  a 
circular  flint,  lay  close  to  the  head  ; the 
bronze  dagger  lay  in  contact  with  the 
upper  bone  of  the  left  arm,  and  against 
the  middle  of  the  left  thigh  bone  was  de- 
posited the  bronze  celt,  with  its  cutting 
edge  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  skele- 
ton. The  former  weapon  retained  its 
sharp  edge,  and  had  originally  been  fas- 
tened into  a horn  handle  by  two  broad 
rivets  ; the  celt  was  of  the  plainest  form, 
without  any  socket,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  inserted  into  a wooden  shaft  for 
about  two  inches  from  the  narrow  end. 
Here  the  connected  chain  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  ancients  appears 
to  break  off,  as  Mr.  Bateman  has  never 
yet  observed  a single  implement  of  the 
more  advanced  ages  of  the  bronze  period 
in  any  tumulus.  He  is,  therefore,  at  a 
loss  to  decide  whether  the  more  artificially 
formed  palstaves,  celts,  spears,  swords, 
&c.  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  further 
developments  of  the  primitive  bronze 
weapons,  or,  whether  they  are  not  evi- 
dences of  the  admixture  of  a foreign  ele- 
ment amongst  the  ancient  population.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  some  consider- 
able change  in  customs  took  place  at  the 
period  of  their  introduction,  otherwise 
they  would  be  found  in  the  barrows  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  earlier  implements  ; 
and  it  will  likewise  not  escape  observation 
that  this  circumstance  prevents  our  ascer- 
taining anything  from  the  bones  with  re^ 
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gard  to  the  race  who  fabricated  or  used 
them.  He  is  disposed  to  think  that  the 
interments  of  this  period  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  calcined  bones  contained  in 
small  and  well-baked  funereal  urns,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  barrows  which 
contain  no  unburnt  remains.  The  tu- 
muli upon  Stanton  Moor,  near  Bakewell, 
are  probably  of  this  kind  ; most  of  them 
were  roughly  opened  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  many  urns  of  superior  character 
were  found  in  them. 

4.  About  twelve  months  since  was  ex- 
cavated a finely-shaped  barrow  of  earth, 
with  a few  stones  in  the  middle,  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  Taddington; 
the  dimensions  of  which  were  about  se- 
venteen yards  across,  and  four  feet  high  at 
the  centre,  where  a shallow  grave  about  a 
foot  deep  was  sunk  in  the  rock  on  pur- 
pose to  contain  the  body,  which  had  been 
laid  with  the  head  towards  the  west  and 
the  feet  to  the  contrary  point ; beneath 
the  fragments  of  bone  were  many  remains 
of  short  hair  of  a light  colour,  and  beneath 
the  hair  was  a considerable  quantity  of 
decayed  wood.  To  the  left  of  the  body, 
which  had  been  extended  at  full  length, 
was  a broad  sword  one  yard  long,  inclosed 
in  a sheath  of  thin  wood,  outwardly  co- 
vered with  ornamented  leather,*  under 
the  handle  of  the  sword  was  a very  small 
knife  also  of  iron.  Amongst  the  stone, 
about  a foot  from  the  bottom  of  the  grave, 
were  many  fragments  of  corroded  iron, 
and  the  nails  by  which  they  had  been  at- 
tached to  wood ; also  two  small  javelin  heads 
four  and  a half  inches  long  ; the  relative 
position  of  the  latter  with  the  body  was 
at  a short  distance  over  the  right  shoulder. 
The  iron  articles  included  nine  loops  of 
hoop  iron,  eight  staples  or  eyes,  which 
have  been  clenched  through  boards  about 
an  inch  thick,  and  one  or  two  other  ob- 
jects, the  use  of  which  is  not  very  evident ; 
indeed,  a good  deal  of  obscurity  attends 
any  solution  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
whole  of  them  were  originally  constructed. 
The  sword  is  of  the  form  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  Saxons,  and  is  mainly  re- 
markable as  possessing  a very  small  han- 
dle, the  space  allotted  to  which  is  not 
more  than  four  inches  : how  the  owner 
was  able  to  manage  so  weighty  a weapon, 
with  so  short  a handle,  is  rather  surpris- 
ing, but  it  is  supposed  that  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
present  generations.  We  never  meet  with 

* The  sheath  of  a Saxon  sword  very  re- 
cently found  at  Strood,  in  Kent,  appears 
to  have  been  of  wood,  covered  with  a sub- 
stance resembling  shagreen.  — See  Mr. 
C.  R,  Smith’s  Collectanea  Antiqua,  ii.  158, 
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the  impressions  of  woven  fabrics  on  the 
rust  of  bronze  weapons,  though  such  evi- 
dences of  refinement  and  civilisation  are 
generally  to  be  observed  upon  implements 
deposited  during  the  iron  period,  whether 
of  that  metal  or  the  more  remotely  dis- 
covered bronze. 

Friday^  August  22. — An  excursion  was 
made  to  Melbourne,  the  hermitage  of 
Anchor-church  in  Foremark  Park,  and 
Repton.  At  Melbourne  two  papers  were 
read  ; the  first  on  the  church,  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Deans  the  Vicar,  and  the  other  on 
the  general  topography  and  history  of  the 
place,  by  J.  J.  Briggs,  esq.  At  Repton 
Mr.  Ashpitel  delivered  an  address  on  the 
architecture  of  the  church  and  its  crypt, 
urging  that  part  of  the  edifice  is  un- 
doubtedly Saxon.  The  crypt  is  evidently 
copied  from  Roman  work ; each  column 
having  a diminution  and  a swell,  or  en- 
tasis, always  found  in  that,  but  not  in 
subsequent  styles.  Some  of  the  columns 
are  also  twisted  in  a style  like  Roman. 
Mr.  Ashpitel  further  noticed  two  rude 
imposts,  strongly  resembling  those  at 
Worth  church  in  Sussex,  whieh  has  been 
considered  Saxon,  and  those  at  Stoke 
d’Abernon.  (Mr.  Ashpitel’s  paper  has 
been  published  in  The  Builder  of  the  13th 
Sept.)  In  the  evening  a public  dinner 
was  celebrated  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in 
Derby,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  in  the  chair. 

Saturday,  August  23. — This  morning 
the  congress  v^^as  entertained  to  a break- 
fast in  the  Athenseum,  at  the  expense  of 
Augustus  Fox,  esq.  the  Mayor  : after 
which  several  papers  were  read.  1.  On 
the  burlesque  ceremony  of  electing  a mayor 
at  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  contributed  by 
Mr.  J.  Mayer,  of  Liverpool.  It  appeared 
that  this  custom  originated  from  the  bur- 
gesses considering  themselves  unduly  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  election  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  ; it  was  maintained 
partly  in  remembrance  of  their  presumed 
rights,  and  partly  as  a popular  holiday, 
for  the  period  of  230  years.  2.  Dr.  Lee 
read  a paper  on  Egyptian  papyri.  3.  Mr. 
Reed  read  some  extracts  from  parochial 
records,  and  a few  notices  of  the  muni- 
cipal affairs  of  Derby.  4.  Mr.  Briggs 
communicated  an  account  of  some  anti- 
quities discovered  at  Borrowash.  The 
sittings  of  the  congress  were  then  declared 
closed;  the  remainder  of  the  day  being 
spent  in  visiting  the  Roman  station  of 
Derventio  at  Little  Chester,  and  the 
church  of  Morley.  The  latter  is  remark- 
able for  its  windows  of  stained  glass 
brought  from  Dale  Abbey,  its  principal 
subjects  being  the  history  of  the  invention 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  that  of  Saint  Robert 
of  Dale,  and  which  were  restored  about 
four  years  ago. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  ARCHEOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE  AT  BRISTOL. 

{Continued  fromp.  306.) 

The  Architectural  vSection  met  in 
the  Chapter  House,  when  the  first  paper 
read  contained  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Richardson  (the  sculptor  recently 
employed  in  the  restoration  of  two  of  the 
statues),  on  the  sculptures  of  the  west 
front  of  Wells  Cathedral.  He  remarked 
that  many  of  the  erect  statues  equal,  if 
not  excel,  the  finest  examples  of  internal 
and  carefully  wrought  monumental  effigies, 
and  for  artistic  skill  and  excellence  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  contemporary  works 
on  the  continent.  Their  draperies  and 
close  transcripts  from  nature  remind  us 
of  the  purely  classic  age  ; the  figures  are 
simple,  truthful,  and  sublime.  The  smaller 
compositions  (illustrations  of  Holy  Writ) 
are  extremely  chaste  and  dignified,  and 
the  resurrection  subjects  full  of  fine  action 
and  careful  anatomical  development;  even 
to  the  minutest  details  in  the  costumes  the 
greatest  attention  has  been  paid.  Mr. 
Richardson  then  proceeded  to  point  out 
that  much  injury  has  been  continually 
done  to  these  sculptures  whenever  a ladder 
or  scaffolding  has  been  applied  for  mending 
windows  or  other  trifling  repair,  and  also 
by  the  custom  of  swinging  a man  from 
above  to  clear  away  weeds,  and  still  more 
by  iron  clamps  unwisely  inserted  in  the 
stone-work  of  the  angular  foliations,  which 
have  destroyed  the  stone  by  oxydation. 
He  recommends  the  use  of  a moveable 
scaffold  in  future,  and  that  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  to  supply  new  sub- 
plinths of  lias,  as  well  as  shafts  of  the 
same  material,  the  colour  of  which  con- 
trasts, according  to  the  original  intention 
of  the  design,  against  the  warmer  Boulting 
stone.  By  the  recent  expenditure  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  aided  by  the  lay  con- 
tributions of  R.  Blakemore,  esq.  M.P. 
and  J.  H.  Markland,  esq.  the  noble  but- 
tress south  of  the  west  entrance  has  been 
put  into  efficient  repair,  and  the  statues  it 
contains  of  King  Edward  the  Elder  and 
Athelmus  the  first  bishop  are  substantially 
restored. 

Charles  Winston,  esq.  communicated  an 
account  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Stained 
Glass  in  the  Cathedral  and  Mayor’s  Chapel 
at  Bristol,  and  in  the  Cathedral  at  Wells. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  architect,  of  Bristol, 
read  a paper  descriptive  of  the  ancient 
sepulchral  monuments  in  the  various 
churches  of  the  city  ; and  Mr.  Pope  after- 
wards accompanied  the  company  round  the 
Mayor’s  Chapel. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  company  in  visiting  Mr. 
Miles’s  collection  of  pictures  at  Leigh 
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Court.  In  the  evening  some  papers  were 
read  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Institution. 

The  first  was  by  D.  W.  Nash,  esq.  F.L.S. 
M.R.S.L.  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society,  on  the  Kassiteros  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  name  Kassiterides  applied 
to  the  British  islands.  From  various  pas- 
sages of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  author 
shewed  that  the  true  Semitic  name  of  tin 
was  buedel,  whilst  the  keset,  kashvat,  or 
keschita,  from  which  the  Greeks  derived 
their  word  kassiteros,  was  some  other 
metal  or  metallic  compound.  Among  the 
metallic  substances  represented  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  is  one  termed  kesbet, 
sometimes  represented  in  the  shape  of 
ingots,  at  others  in  a rough  state.  It  was 
clearly  not  tin,  but  some  substance  capable 
of  producing  a blue  colour  ; but  that  it 
was  not  copper  alone  appears  from  the 
name  mofk  given  to  the  latter  metal.  In 
an  inscription  at  Karnac  it  is  said,  Be- 
hold the  chiefs  of  this  land  bring  tribute 
of  gold,  of  silver,  of  kesbet,  and  of  copper.” 
The  extensive  use  of  bronze  among  the 
ancients  strengthens  the  opinion  that  the 
kassiteros  of  the  Greeks  was  a bronze,  or 
a mixture  of  tin  and  copper.  Mr.  Nash 
concludes  therefore  that  the  kassiteros, 
or  kesbet,  brought  from  Cornwall  by 
the  Phoenicians,  was  not  tin,  but  an 
alloy  of  that  metal  with  copper,  which 
formed  an  important  article  of  commerce 
with  the  Egyptians  among  other  nations 
of  antiquity.  Metallic  tin,  in  the  shape 
of  grains,  or  stream  tin,  hudel,  was  also 
no  doubt  largely  exported  by  the  Phoe- 
nician merchants,  as  well  for  the  purposes 
of  their  purple  dye,  as  for  other  processes 
of  manufacture  ; but  the  application  of 
the  name  kassiteros  to  this  metal  appears 
to  have  originated  in  a mistake  of  the 
Greeks. 

William  Tyson,  esq.  F.S.A.  read  a paper 
relating  to  some  public  transactions  in 
Bristol,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Edward  IV.  It  was  principally  founded 
upon  a document  preserved  in  the  city 
archives,  being  an  account  of  the  dispend- 
ing of  eleven  barrels  of  gunpowder,  salt- 
petre, and  brimstone  powder,  received 
from  Harry  May  in  the  time  of  William 
Canynge,  mayor : referring  incidentally 
to  the  opposing  forces  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to 
the  raising  and  purveying  of  an  army  of 
ships  to  the  ports  of  Wales,  against 
Jasper  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  docu- 
ment is  undated,  but  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  year  1461  or  1462.  The  transac- 
tions to  which  it  refers  appear  to  have 
partly  taken  place  shortly  before  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Alban’s  in  1455,  where  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  was  slain,  and  partly  a 
few  years  later. 
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The  last  paper  read  this  evening  was 
one  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  intended  to 
show  the  common  origin  of  many  families 
whose  names  are  now  apparently  diffe- 
rent, from  the  identity  or  similarity  of 
their  armorial  bearings.  From  want  of 
minute  evidence  the  writer  failed  to  prove 
more  than  much  variety  and  discrepancy 
in  the  orthography  of  surnames  in  he- 
raldic MSS.,  which  may  arise  in  some 
measure  from  clerical  errors,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  unauthorised  as- 
sumption of  armorial  bearings  on  the 
mere  ground  of  a similarity  of  name, 
which  we  know  has  been  frequently  and 
indeed  commonly  done  during  the  two 
last  centuries. 

Saturday,  August  2.  In  the  Hisxo- 
CAL  Section  the  first  paper  read  was 
one  by  Samuel  Lucas,  esq.  M.A.,  “ On 
the  connection  of  Bristol  with  the  party 
of  De  Montfort.’'  It  comprehended  a 
sketch  from  a local  point  of  view  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  boroughs  generally 
in  a political  combination  opposed  to  the 
Crown.  Mr.  Lucas  cited  Wikes  and 
Robert  of  Gloucester  to  show  the  animus 
of  certain  associations  of  the  younger 
burghers,  who  called  themselves  Bachilarii, 
in  favour  of  Montfort’s  attack  on  the 
prerogative.  And  incidentally  to  the 
proofs  which  he  then  adduced  of  the  close 
identification  of  Bristol  with  this  move- 
ment, he  referred  to  the  subsequent  cap- 
ture of  Montfort’s  daughter,  Alianor,  on 
which  Mr.  Dallaway  has  founded  his 
hypothesis  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
sign and  legend  of  one  of  the  Bristol  seals. 
By  an  extract  from  the  Exchequer  Roll, 
Mr.  Lucas  showed  that  the  passage  in 
Walsingham  on  which  Mr.  Dallaway  has 
rested  his  conjecture,  and  which  states 
that  only  four  citizens  were  engaged  in  the 
capture,  and  which  thus  suggests  the  theory 
of  a surprise,  is  an  incorrect  statement, 
inasmuch  as  the  extract  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  rewards  which  were  granted 
to  the  crews  of  four  ships.  Mr.  Lucas 
concluded  with  a general  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  the  Barons’  War  upon  our 
subsequent  history. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  John  Gough 
Nichols,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  on  the  descent  of 
the  Earldom  of  Gloucester,  a dignity  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  Bris- 
tol. This  Earldom  was  first  created  by 
King  Henry  I.,  in  favour  of  his  natural 
son  Robert,  (whose  mother  was  Nesta, 
daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  Prince  of 
South  Wales,)  upon  his  marriage  with  the 
only  daughter  of  Robert  Fitz  Hamon,  the 
Domesday  Lord  of  Bristol,  Tewkesbury, 
and  Cardiff ; and  there  were  afterwards 
nine  other  Earls,  of  six  different  families, 
until  the  execution  and  attainder  of  Thomas 
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le  Despenser,  the  tenth  and  last  Earl, 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
The  most  curious  points  in  the  descent  of 
the  Earldom  were  its  disposition  upon  the 
failure  of  male  heirs  upon  two  occasions, 
at  each  of  which  there  were  three  co- 
heiresses ; and  the  enjoyment  of  the  dig- 
nity by  the  second  husband  of  a Countess 
Dowager,  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  William  the  second  Earl,  son 
and  successor  of  Robert,  died  in  1173, 
leaving  three  daughters,  Mabella  Countess 
ofEvreux,  Amicia  Countess  of  Clare,  and 
Isabella,  unmarried.  The  Earldom  being 
indivisible,  it  was  the  King’s  prerogative 
to  bestow  it  on  which  of  the  heiresses  he 
pleased,  and  the  youngest  being  at  his  dis- 
posal, Henry  II.  gave  it,  with  her,  to  his 
own  son  John,  afterwards  King.  John 
was  Earl  of  Gloucester  during  the  reign  of 
his  brother  Richard,  but  usually  went  by 
the  title  of  his  Norman  Earldom  of  Mor- 
taine.  Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  divorced  his  wife,  who  had  no 
children  by  him,  and  she  was  re-married 
to  Geoffrey  Earl  of  Essex,  who  also  be- 
came Earl  of  Gloucester  in  her  right.  But 
as  she  died  without  issue  it  was  next  as- 
signed to  Amaury  de  Montfort,  Comte  of 
Evreux,  son  of  the  eldest  sister  Mabella  ; 
and  finally  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Hertford,  son  of  the  second  sister  Amicia. 
There  were  four  Earls  of  Gloucester  of  the 
family  of  Clare  ; and  it  was  on  the  death 
of  Gilbert  the  third  of  them,  that  the 
extraordinary  incident  occurred  of  the 
Countess  Dowager  inheriting.  She  was 
the  King’s  daughter,  Joan  of  Acre,  born 
when  Queen  Alianor  attended  Edward  I. 
on  his  crusade,  in  1272.  She  was  married 
in  1290,  and  in  May  1291  her  son  Gil- 
bert, afterwards  Earl,  was  born  at  Tewkes- 
bury. Her  husband  died  at  his  castle  of 
Monmouth  in  1295.  He  had,  on  his  mar- 
riage, surrendered  to  the  King  all  his 
castles  and  manors,  both  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  received  them  again  with  an 
entail,  by  which,  had  he  died  without  issue, 
they  were  to  have  come  to  the  Princess 
herself,  her  heirs  and  assigns.  It  was  by 
a similar  entail,  made  on  the  marriage  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of 
King  Henry  III.,  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Earldom  of  Lincoln,  that  that  Earldom 
became  the  inheritance  of  his  nephew, 
Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  although  he 
had  no  blood  of  the  ancient  earls.  Such 
then  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  con- 
dition of  an  alliance  with  the  blood  royal. 
The  Princess  Joan,  in  fact,  inherited  the 
Earldom  of  Gloucester  on  her  husband’s 
decease,  although  he  left  a son  : and  the 
son  probably  could  not  have  succeeded 
during  his  mother’s  life,  even  on  attaining 
his  majority  ; for  such  was  adjudged  to  be 
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the  law  in  the  case  of  the  Earldom  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

But  neither  her  extraordinary  privileges, 
nor  her  exalted  birth,  protected  the 
Countess  of  Gloucester  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  more  ordinary  influences  of  female 
happiness.  Like  other  dowagers  in  their 
“ free  widowhood,”  she  ventured  to  take 
upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  her  next 
change  of  condition  : for  the  ladies  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  they  really  enjoyed  a 
relaxation  of  their  feudal  fetters,  appear 
to  have  indulged  their  inclinations  with  a 
wilfulness  proportioned  to  their  unwonted 
liberty  of  action.  Shortly  after  her  hus- 
band’s death,  the  Countess  of  Gloucester 
cast  her  eyes  upon  a handsome  esquire  of 
his  household,  named  Ralph  de  Mon- 
tbermer,  and  within  two  years  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  had  formed  a secret  mar- 
riage with  him.  The  King,  her  father, 
was  highly  incensed,  for  he  was  treating 
at  the  time  for  his  daughter’s  marriage  to 
Amadeo  Duke  of  Savoy  ; he  immediately 
seized  into  his  own  possession  all  her 
castles  and  lands,  and  committed  Mon- 
thermer  to  strait  imprisonment  in  Bristol 
Castle.  After  a time,  a reconciliation  was 
effected  by  Anthony  Beke,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. Month ermer  was  admitted  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  homage  at  the 
palace  of  Eltham,  on  the  2nd  August, 
1297,  and  he  was  summoned  to  the  next 
Parliament  as  Earl  of  Gloucester  and 
Hertford.  The  poet  of  the  siege  of  Car- 
laverock  describes  him  as  “ one  who,  after 
great  doubts  and  fears,  had  accomplished 
his  courtship  of  the  Countess  of  Glou- 
cester, for  whom  he  long  endured  great 
calamities,  until  it  pleased  God  he  should 
be  delivered.”  So  far  did  he  establish  his 
credit  with  his  royal  father-in-law,  that  ten 
years  after  his  marriage  King  Edward  gave 
him  the  Earldom  of  Athol,  in  Scotland ; 
but  the  same  year  his  wife  died,  and  from 
that  event  he  no  longer  ranked  as  an  Earl 
in  the  English  Parliament,  being  after- 
wards summoned  as  a Baron  only. 

On  his  mother’s  death,  in  1307,  the  last 
Gilbert  de  Clare  inherited  the  Earldom  of 
Gloucester,  being  then  sixteen  years  of 
age  ; but  his  career  v^s  short,  for  he  was 
slain  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn, in  1313.  He  left  three  sisters,  his 
coheirs,  namely,  Alianor,  wife  of  the 
King’s  favourite,  Hugh  le  Despenser; 
Margaret,  the  widow  of  his  other  favourite, 
Piers  de  Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall;  and 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  de  Burgh,  son  and 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster. 

The  dignity  of  Earl  of  Gloucester  is 
attributed  by  some  writers  to  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  but  he  was  always  summoned 
to  Parliament  as  a Baron.  His  father  was 
living,  and  had  been  created  Earl  of  Win- 


chester. His  violent  death  at  Bristol  is 
part  of  the  annals  of  this  city.  The  son 
escaped  to  Wales,  but  only  to  meet  the 
like  fate  at  Hereford.  Hugh  de  Audley, 
who  had  married  the  Countess  of  Corn- 
wall, the  second  sister,  was  created  Earl 
of  Gloucester  by  a new  patent,  in  1337, 
and  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  ten  years,  when 
he  died  without  issue. 

The  title  was  next  given,  in  1385,  with 
the  superior  rank  of  Duke,  to  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  the  youngest  son  of  King 
Edward  III.  He  was  already  Earl  of 
Buckingham  and  Essex.  Having  headed 
the  opposition  to  the  Court  party  of 
Richard  II.  he  was  treacherously  tre- 
panned by  his  nephew  the  King,  sent  to 
Calais,  and  there  murdered  in  1397. 

Thomas  le  Despenser,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Hugh,  was  one  of  the  evil  coun- 
cillors who  suggested  this  wickedness,  and 
the  ancient  dignity  of  Earl  of  Gloucester 
was  revived,  as  part  of  his  share  in  the 
spoils.  But  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry 
IV.  stripped  him  of  all  his  acquisitions, 
and  shortly  after  he  fell  a victim  to  popu- 
lar fury  in  Bristol,  on  the  16th  Jan.  1400. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  once  flourishing 
house  of  Despenser,  and  also  the  last  of 
the  Earls  of  Gloucester. 

In  subsequent  ages  the  title  has  been 
always  united  to  the  dignity  of  Duke,  and 
strictly  confined  to  the  blood  royal.  It 
was  borne  by  the  good  Dube  Humphrey, 
the  youngest  son  of  King  Henry  IV.;  by 
Richard  of  York,  afterwards  King  Rich- 
ard III.;  and  by  Henry,  the  youngest  son 
of  King  Charles  I.  William,  the  only  son 
of  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark  (after- 
wards Queen)  that  survived  the  age  of 
infancy,  was  declared  Duke  of  Gloucester 
shortly  after  his  birth;  he  died  in  1700, 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  George- William, 
the  second  son  of  George  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  King  George  II.),  who  was 
born  Nov.  2,  1717,  and  died  in  Feb. 
1718,  was  also  designated  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. The  Rev.  Paul  Wright,  in  his 
edition  of  Heylin’s  Help  to  English  His- 
tory, and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Peerage,  have  omitted  the 
name  of  this  Prince  in  their  lists  of  the 
Dukes  of  Gloucester,  and  have  errone- 
ously substituted  that  of  his  elder  brother, 
Frederick-Lewis  (Prince  of  Wales),  the 
father  of  George  III.  Lastly,  the  Duke- 
dom was  conferred,  in  1764,  on  Prince 
William- Henry,  brother  to  King  George 
III.;  he,  dying  in  1805,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  late  Duke,  who  died  with- 
out issue  in  1834. 

In  the  Section  of  ANTiauiTiES  some 
drawings  of  ancient  stained  glass  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  ac- 
companied by  a Letter  from  Henry  Har- 
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rod,  esq.  of  Norwich,  who  desired  thus  to 
call  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
of  the  Institute  to  the  immense  number 
of  fragments  of  ancient  glass  scattered 
about  the  country,  which,  because  they 
were  fragments,  no  one  took  the  trouble  to 
preserve  or  figure.  He  referred  to  some 
remarkable  instances  in  one  church  sup- 
plying blanks  in  another  at  a distance 
from  it.  One  occurs  in  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich. The  east  window  of  St.  Andrew’s 
church  is  a late  perpendicular  five-light 
window,  contributed  by  Bishop  Goldwell. 
Two  lights  only  retain  any  of  their  glass, 
the  first  and  the  last ; the  one  has  the 
Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  the  other  the  Brazen 
Serpent ; in  each  -the  story  has  three 
epochs.  The  lower  portion  of  Abraham’s 
Sacrifice  is  gone  ; nothing  appears  of  it  but 
the  roof  of  a house  extending  itself  into 
the  next  division,  which  exhibits  Abraham 
and  Isaac  proceeding  alone  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  figured  in  the 
upper  division  with  the  Offering  as  usually 
represented.  The  lower  division  of  this 
subject  was  found  by  Mr.  Harrod  in  the 
east  window  of  St.  Stephen’s  church  in 
the  same  city,  and  representing  Abraham 
and  his  men  preparing  for  the  journey, 
Abraham’s  house,  a mediaeval  red-brick 
building,  forming  the  back-ground,  and 
fitting  precisely  with  the  roof  in  the  St. 
Andrew’s  glass.  St.  Stephen’s  window 
was  inserted  in  1610,  and  has  that  date  in 
the  centre  of  it ; it  is  a jumble  of  all 
periods  and  all  manner  of  subjects.  Mr. 
Harrod  thought  he  detected  fragments  of 
the  Crucifixion — the  central  subject  no 
doubt  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  window.  At 
Martham,  near  Yarmouth,  is  a window 
representing  a connected  series  of  small 
subjects  in  the  upper  tracery;  the  first 
subject  was,  “ God  in  the  Garden  with 
Adam  and  Eve  the  second,  “ TheTemp- 
tation  and  Fall;”  the  third,  “The  Arch- 
angel with  Flaming  Sword,”  turning  on, 
the  fourth,  “The  culprit  pair  leaving 
Paradise  ;”  the  fifth  had  “ Adam  delving,” 
the  sixth,  “Eve  spinning.”  The  fourth 
and  fifth  being  deficient,  were  found  at 
Mulbarton  in  the  same  county,  Mr.  Harrod 
having  received  a hint  that  a former  in- 
cumbent of  Martham  had  removed  to  Mul- 
barton. 

Mr.  Buckman  exhibited  drawings  of 
some  very  early  sculptures  found  in  re- 
pairing a doorway  at  Daglingworth  church, 
CO.  Gloucester.  They  were  discovered  on 
turning  the  stones,  the  sculptured  parts 
having  been  built  into  the  wall.  The  arch , 
which  had  long-and-short  work,  was  very 
probably  of  Saxon  date.  The  carvings 
represent,  1.  the  Saviour  seated,  holding 
a cross  ; 2.  the  crucifixion,  between  two 
soldiers,  one  holding  a whip  and  spear, 
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the  other  the  vessel  of  vinegar  and  the 
hyssop  on  a rod ; 3.  St.  Peter  ? 

A drawing  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  of  a mural  painting  of  the  Trois 
Morts  et  trois  Vifs,  found  in  May  1851, 
in  Wickhampton  church,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Guicke,  of  Bristol,  exhibited  a co- 
vered cup  of  crystal  mounted  with  silver 
gilt,  found  in  the  cloisters  of  the  church 
at  Hill  Court,  in  Gloucestershire.  It  re- 
sembles in  fashion  that  belonging  to  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  called  Sir  Martin 
Bowes’  cup,  engraved  by  Mr.  Shaw  in 
his  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture,  &c. 
Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  assigned  the  present 
cup  from  the  plate-marks  to  the  year  1563. 

A.  W.  Franks,  esq.  offered  some  re- 
marks upon  ornamented  pavement  tiles; 
and,  after  distinguishing  the  more  ordinary 
kinds,  directed  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
particularly  to  those  in  the  Poyntz  chapel, 
attached  to  the  Mayor’s  Chapel  at  Bris- 
tol ; which  are  nearly  unique  of  their  kind 
in  this  country.  They  are  enamelled  in 
various  colours,  and  from  their  exact  re- 
semblance in  workmanship  to  specimens 
exhibited  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  as  well  as  the 
oriental  character  of  the  patterns,  there 
can  he  little  doubt  that  they  were  made  in 
Spain.  Their  date  is  that  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  they  were  doubtless  pro- 
cured by  some  Bristol  merchant  through 
the  trading  connection  of  that  city  with 
Spain.  The  workman  who  has  laid  them 
down  has  to  a certain  extent  placed  them 
in  a pattern,  but  not  understanding  the 
ornaments  has  arranged  them  in  the  usual 
Gothic  manner,  diagonally,  and  thereby 
greatly  destroyed  their  effect.  Enamelled 
tiles  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  England,  the  specimens  occasionally 
found  here  being  probably  imported  from 
Flanders. 

A letter  was  read  from  George  Ormerod, 
esq.  D.C.L.  of  Sedbury  Park,  on  the  Ro- 
man remains,  near  the  Severn,  at  Tid- 
denham,  where  the  altar  was  found  which 
he  contributed  to  the  museum. 

In  the  Architectural  Section  Mr. 
Pope  made  a few  observations  on  the 
former  state  of  the  Chapter  House  of  the 
cathedral,  in  which  the  section  was  assem- 
bled. When  first  he  saw  the  room  a 
number  of  old  Dutch  sashes  were  standing 
in  various  parts  of  it ; the  niches  in  the 
centre  part  of  the  lower  story  did  not 
exist;  the  floor,  which  was  of  deal  board- 
ing, stood  considerably  above  the  present 
surface  ; and  the  doorway  was  much  muti- 
lated. The  first  thing  done,  in  restoring  the 
room,  was  toremovethe  woodenfloor,  when 
a number  of  stone  and  leaden  coffins  were 
found,  containing  skeletons  in  a fine  state  of 
preservation.  The  three  windows  by  whi  ch 
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the  rot>m  is  at  present  lighted  were  then 
put  in,  and  the  room  was  gradually  re- 
stored to  the  state  in  which  it  now  appears. 
Mr.  Pope  also  mentioned  that,  many  years 
ago,  he  discovered  some  plinths  and  bases 
of  an  old  Norman  nave,  which,  on  the 
south  side,  ran  within  the  walls  of  the 
present  cathedral,  and,  though  no  excava- 
tion had  been  made  on  the  north  side,  yet 
there  was  no  doubt  it  was  co- extensive  in 
that  direction.  It  was  sufficient  to  infer 
that  the  nave  had  never  been  anything  but 
Norman. 

John  Bindon,  esq.  of  Clifton,  read  a 
paper  on  the  destroyed  and  desecrated 
churches  and  chapels  of  Bristol.  At  an 
early  period  there  were  as  many  as  eighteen 
ancient  churches ; of  several  but  few  re- 
mains exist.  The  city  in  its  early  form 
was  similar  in  plan  to  the  majority  of  the 
ancient  English  towns.  Corn,  Broad , Wine, 
and  High-streets  formed  a cross ; the 
smaller  streets  or  lanes  following  the  cur- 
vature of  the  wall.  At  the  junction  of  the 
four  principal  streets  stood  the  High  Cross ; 
and  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  were  four 
churches — Allhallows,  Trinity,  St.  Ewen’s, 
and  St.  Andrew’s.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremities of  the  four  principal  streets  were 
the  four  principal  gates — St.  John,  north; 
St.  Nicholas,  south  ; New  Gate,  east ; and 
St.  Leonard’s,  west ; attached  to  three  of 
these  gates  were  churches.  St.  Andrew’s 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Castle  Bank ; St. 
Ewen’s  where  the  Council-house  is  erected; 
St.  Leonard’s  at  the  bottom  of  Corn-street; 
and  St.  Giles’  at  the  bottom  of  Small- 
street.  St.  Lawrence  was  attached  to  St. 
John’s.  St.  Werburgh’s,  the  Holy  Trinity, 
St.  Michael’s,  St.  Nicholas’,  St.  Thomas’, 
and  St.  Andrew’s,  Clifton,  have  b6en  re- 
built in  a debased  style.  The  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin  stood  on  old  Bristol  bridge, 
St.  Jordan  on  College  Green,  St.  Brandon 
on  Brandon  Hill,  St.  Austin  near  the  arch- 
way to  the  Lower  Green,  St,  Martin  in 
the  castle,  St.  Clement  near  the  Mer- 
chants’ Hall,  St.  Matthyas  in  Bridge- 
street,  the  Holy  Ghost  or  St.  Sprites 
near  Redcliff  church,  and  St.  Vincent  on 
Clifton  Down.  The  several  remains  were 
illustrated  by  sketches,  and  the  sites 
marked  on  a plan  of  the  city ; the  whole 
having  lengthened  descriptions  from  the 
curious  and  valuable  notices  of  Wyrcestre 
and  Leland,  and  from  the  Liberate  Rolls 
in  the  Tower. 

Mr.  Charles  Weekes,  of  Leicester,  read 
“ Some  remarks  upon  the  Steeple  Archi- 
tecture of  Great  Britain,  as  illustrated 
by  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  St.  Stephen’s  in 
Bristol,  and  other  examples.”  It  was  illus- 
trated by  a series  of  beautiful  drawings, 
which  have  been  prepared  for  a work  on 
the  subject. 


In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
Institute  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Har- 
ford at  Blaize  Castle. 

Monday^  August  Al. — This  day  was  spent 
in  an  excursion  to  the  Roman  remains  of 
Isca  Silurum,  the  Institute  having  been 
invited  by  the  Caerleon  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of 
their  anniversary  meeting  in  that  town. 
The  Severn  was  crossed  in  a steamer  to 
Chepstow,  where  the  castle  was  visited, 
and  the  company  then  proceeded  by  rail  • 
road  to  Newport,  where  they  inspected 
the  church  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Octavius  Morgan,  M.P.  and  by  carriages 
to  Caerleon.  The  beautiful  little  museum 
erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Roman 
antiquities  found  at  Caerleon  has  been 
noticed  in  our  Magazine  for  Oct.  1850, 
p.  415 ; its  completion  was  hastened  for 
the  present  important  occasion,  and  all 
the  party  were  delighted  not  only  by  the 
extent  of  its  treasures,  but  also  by  the 
neatness  and  judgment  with  which  they 
are  arranged.  Mr.  Lee,  who  resides  on 
the  spot,  has  now  published  the  result  of 
his  researches  in  three  several  portions : 
1.  in  the  quarto  volume  reviewed  in  our 
Magazine  for  Nov.  1845  ; 2.  in  royal 
octavo,  1849 ; and  3.  in  the  last  part  of 
the  Archaeological  Journal.  After  in- 
specting the  museum  the  company  visited 
the  Roman  villa  in  the  Castle  field,  which 
has  furnished  so  largely  to  the  formation 
of  the  museum,  and  where  some  excava- 
tions are  still  in  progress  ; and  afterwards 
they  were  very  handsomely  entertained  to 
a dinner  within  the  open  area  of  the 
Roman  amphitheatre,  or  Round  Table  of 
King  Arthur,  as  it  is  also  called.  Sir 
Digby  Mackworth,  Bart,  the  President  of 
the  Caerleon  Society,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen, 
with  their  ladies,  contributed  by  their 
presence  to  the  pleasures  of  a banquet,  of 
which  they  had  also  liberally  furnished 
the  materials.  Some  time  was  afterwards 
spent  in  the  Priory  house,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Lee,  where,  among  many  other 
curiosities,  he  exhibited  the  bed  and  chairs 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Some  ancient  Welsh 
MSS.  of  considerable  interest  were  also 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne. 

Tuesday,  August  5. — This  morning  the 
Architectural  Section  again  met  in 
the  Chapter  House,  Edw.  A.  Freeman,  esq. 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  George  Pryce  read  a critical  paper 
on  the  question  “ When  and  by  whom 
was  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff 
built  His  remarks  were  directed  to  show, 
1.  that  the  portion  of  the  fabric  which  tra- 
dition ascribes  to  Simon  de  Burton,  who 
was  six  times  mayor  of  Bristol  within  the 
period  1291—1304,  agrees  better  in  point 
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Taddy,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Northill,  Beds, 
read  a paper  describing  the  history  and 
architecture  of  his  church. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Pretyman,  as  a member 
Of  the  Buckinghamshire  society,  gave  de- 
tails of  the  restoration  of  Aylesbury  parish 
church,  from  notes  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Fowler,  junr.  In  1850,  before  the  works 
commenced,  the  church  was  in  a state  of 
great  dilapidation.  The  tower  was  sunk, 
and,  in  order  to  restore  it,  a great  part  of 
its  foundation  had  to  be  removed.  Some 
500  tons  of  timber  were  required  to  sup- 
port it  during  the  works,  and  380  tons  of 
stone  were  used  in  its  repair.  The  tower 
is  a fine  specimen  of  the  lantern  form. 
The  principal  aim  of  the  restoration, 
which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Scott,  had 
been  to  preserve  the  original  features  of 
the  church,  the  earlier  portions  of  which 
date  from  1250.  The  sum  of  3,000/. 
had  been  granted  by  the  vestry  ; other 
contributions  had  been  made  by  individu- 
als ; and  a further  sum  of  700/.  was  still 
required. 

Mr.  Hurst  read  a paper  on  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Bedford ; including  notices  of 
some  Roman  remains  which  have  been 
discovered  on  its  site. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rose  read  a paper  on 
the  ancient  crosses  of  Cornwall,  from  in- 
formation collected  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Rowe, 

Mr.  Bassett  then  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  a proposal  for  re- 
pairing the  ancient  Cross  of  Leighton 
Buzzard  (which  is  of  a pentagonal  form, 
with  figures  of  kings,  &c.  and  represented 
in  Farrington’s  Illustrations  to  Lysons’s 
Britannica).  He  had  received  an  estimate 
from  Mr.  Pugin  for  its  thorough  restora- 
tion, which  that  architect  engaged  to  effect 
for  300/.  This  proposition  was  received 
with  approbation,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a 
public  meeting  should  be  specially  con- 
vened to  promote  its  accomplishment. 


CAMBRIAN  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
commenced  at  Tenby  on  Wednesday 
evening  the  20th  of  August : Earl  Cawdor 
took  the  chair  as  President,  and  delivered 
an  inaugural  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  set- 
ting on  foot  a statistical  survey  of  Wales, 
to  be  conducted  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  parochial  clergy,  of  a nature 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully performed  in  Scotland.  The  Rev. 
W.  Basil  Jones,  secretary,  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  for  1850-1.  The  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s  rose  to  move  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  He  considered  the  duties 
and  objects  of  the  society  to  be  two-fold — 
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theoretical  and  practical ; the  former  ex- 
tended over  all  remains,  which  he  would 
call  unlettered  records,  and  which  were  in 
some  respects  more  truthful  than  actual 
histories,  in  proportion  as  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind,  ever  subject  to  error, 
mingled  with  the  latter.  The  practical 
part  of  the  Society’s  work  was  preserva- 
tion and  restoration.  Preservation  was 
due  to  all  useless  objects  of  antiquity, 
whether  Druidical  cromlechs,  Roman 
camps,  or  baronial  castles.  Another  class 
of  monuments  required  restoration,  as 
they  were  still  dedicated  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  ends — he  meant  our  ancient 
churches.  His  lordship  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  introduction  of  a Flemish 
colony  into  this  country  at  an  early  period, 
and  drew  the  attention  of  the  society  to 
various  circumstances  corroborative  of  the 
fact.  He  also  mentioned  the  settlement 
of  a body  of  Irish  rebels  in  Pembroke- 
shire in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  town  of  Tenby  was  said  to 
have  become  “ clean  Irish,” — in  which  re- 
spect, he  observed,  it  must  have  differed 
widely  from  the  Irish  towns  of  that  or 
any  other  time. 

On  the  following  day  an  excursion  was 
made  to  Penally  church  and  crosses ; to 
the  ruined  houses  at  Penally  andLydstep; 
to  Manorbeer  church,  castle,  and  crom- 
lech ; and  Hodgeston  church  ; returning 
by  the  Ridgeway  and  Trefloyn.  On  Fri- 
day an  excursion  to  Scotsborough  House, 
Gumfreston  church,  St.  Florence  church, 
Carew  castle,  cross,  and  church,  Upton 
castle  and  church.  On  Saturday  to  Lam- 
phey  palace  and  church,  Pembroke  castle 
and  churches,  Monkton  priory,  and  Pem- 
broke dockyard.  On  Monday  another  ex- 
cursion to  Narbeth  and  Llawhadden  castles ; 
Castle  Meherren  and  camp.  Tuesday  the 
26th  was  occupied  with  the  examination 
of  the  church,  castle,  priory,  and  other 
ancient  remains  of  Tenby,  and  with  the 
final  meeting,  for  the  election  of  officers, 
&c.  After  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
more  persevering  members  made  an  ex- 
cursion, by  steamer,  to  St.  David’s,  on 
the  27th,  returning  on  the  28th. 


The  York  Herald  states  that  a tessel- 
lated PAVEMENT  has  just  been  dis- 
covered on  Cherry  Hill,  at  York.  The  por- 
tion excavated  is  about  11  feet  by  8,  and, 
from  the  description  given,  appears  to  be  of 
a very  elegant  geometric  pattern  ; but  at 
present  the  excavations  are  suspended  in 
order  to  obtain  permission  of  the  owner 
of  the  property  to  lay  the  ground  open. 
The  pavement  has  therefore  been  covered 
over  to  hinder  ignorant  persons  and  silly 
curiosity-hunters  from  breaking  it  up  to 
carry  off  specimens. 
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FRANCE. 

The  Councils-General  have  now  all  de- 
clared themselves  on  the  question  of  Revi- 
sion. Forty-eight  have  simply  expressed 
a wish  that  the  Constitution  be  revised, 
conformably  to  Article  111,  which  requires 
the  impossibility  of  a majority  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  Assembly  in  favour  of  the 
revision.  Seventeen  wished  for  the  pure 
and  simple  revision.  Six  have  demanded 
the  revision  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Three  have  refused  to  express  an  opinion. 
Six  demanded  the  abolition  of  Article  45, 
making  the  existing  President  ineligible. 
One  demanded  that  the  Constitution  be 
revised,  so  as  to  strengthen  Republican 
institutions  ; and  one  demanded  the  same 
thing,  that  France  might  return  to  tradi- 
tional and  hereditary  monarchy.  In  a 
number  of  instances  the  decision  was  that 
of  a bare  majority  Over  a large  minority  ; 
and  in  many  instances  the  mass  of  the 
Council  “ abstained  from  the  question, 
as  beyond  the  legal  competency  of  their 
body.”  The  Councils-General  are  not  poli- 
tical bodies ; they  are  equivalent  to  our 
bench  of  magistrates  at  the  Quarter-ses- 
sions, sitting  for  purposes  of  county 
finance  : the  members  have  sat  on  the 
same  bench  through  numerous  shiftings 
of  the  political  stage. 

AUSTRIA. 

Imperial  edicts  have  been  published 
abolishing  the  Constitution  of  March, 
1848,  and  establishing  absolute  govern- 
ment. This  measure  has  created  a great 
sensation  at  Vienna,  and  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce a still  greater  excitement  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  Emperor  left  Vienna  on  the 
28th  August,  for  Ischl,  where  he  met  his 
uncle  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  thence 
Verona.  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  President 
of  the  Council,  addressed  a circular  to  all 
the  Austrian  Embassies  at  Foreign  Courts, 
informing  them  of  the  Imperial  decrees. 

ITALY. 

Earthquakes,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days,  have  been  felt  in  various  parts 
of  Italy.  A terrible  convulsion  on  the 
12th  of  August,  at  Mein,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  destroyed  that  and  other 
neighbouring  places.  Melfi  is  a city 
containing  10,000  inhabitants  ; the  arch- 
bishop’s palace,  the  college,  the  barracks, 
police  station,  and  town-hall,  are  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  700  persons  killed 
and  200  wounded.  The  earth  did  not 
open,  but  the  houses  v;ere  shaken  down 
upon  the  inhabitants, 


CUBA. 

For  some  time  reports  had  been  in- 
dustriously circulated  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  United  States  that  a revolt  had  been 
regularly  organised  among  the  Creoles 
throughout  the  isle  of  Cuba.  Early  in 
ikugust  an  expedition  sailed  from  New 
Orleans,  consisting  of  450  American  sym- 
pathisers, under  the  command  of  Generm 
Narciso  Lopez.  They  landed  on  the  12th 
August  near  Bahia  Honda,  somewhat  pre- 
cipitately, in  consequence  of  their  steain- 
vessel  having  struck  upon  a coral  reef. 
The  same  day  Lopez  marched  with  323 
men  to  Los  Posas,  leaving  Colonel  Crit- 
tenden in  command  of  130,  and  the  stores, 
at  Cabanos.  This  party,  on  its  march  the 
next  day  to  join  Lopez,  was  attacked  and 
dispersed  by  a body  of  Spaniards  500 
strong ; and  at  the  same  time  a body  of 
800,  under  General  Enua,  attacked  Lopez 
at  Los  Posas.  In  the  latter  contest  the 
Americans  were  victorious,  losing  only 
about  30  men,  while  the  Spaniards  lost 
200,  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  loth 
they  also  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  re- 
treat with  a loss  of  320  men.  At^  the 
same  time  Lopez  himself  retreated  in  a 
contrary  direction ; on  the  19th  all  his 
ammunition  was  spoiled  by  a heavy  rain  ; 
and  on  the  20th  his  remaining  troops  were 
completely  routed.  From  that  time  they 
were  wanderers  on  the  mountains,  exposed 
to  severe  storms  and  a total  deprivation  of 
food.  They  were  gradually  captured  by 
the  Spaniards.  In  all  160  prisoners  were 
taken,  who  are  sentenced  to  ten  years 
hard  labour  in  Spain.  Lopez  was  caught 
with  bloodhounds  on  the  29th  of  August, 
and  was  publicly  garroted  at  Havannah  on 
the  1st  of  September.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
expedition,  271  have  been  accounted  for 
as  killed  in  various  ways,  leaving  only  22 
whose  fate  is  unknown.  Three  only  have 
been  pardoned,  and  allowed  to  return  to 
America,  namely.  Colonel  Haynes,  Cap- 
tain J.  A.  Kelly,  and  Lieut.  P.  S.  Van 

Vechten, — from  a circumstantial  narrative 
of  these  transactions  written  by  the  last 
the  present  abstract  is  derived.  Colonel 
Downman  was  killed  in  battle  on  the  13th 
August.  Colonel  W.  L.  Crittenden  with 
fifty  followers  were  captured  in  four  boats 
endeavouring  to  return  to  New  Orleans ; 
they  were  brought  into  Havannah^  at  1 
a.ra.  on  the  l6th  August,  and  shot  in  the 
public  square  soon  after  1 1 the  same  day. 
Of  this  number  forty  were  Americans, 
four  Irish,  one  Scotch,  one  Italian,  two 
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Hungarians,  two  Habaneros,  and  one  Phi- 
lippine Islander.  Eight  were  commis- 
sioned officers,  two  surgeons,  and  the  rest 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
All  the  reports  upon  which  the  expedition 
was  instigated  are  now  found  to  have  been 
false,  and  it  is  suggested  were  principally 
promoted  by  the  mercenary  views  of  the 
holders  of  Cuban  bonds. 

AUSTRALIA. 

A discovery  of  gold  has  been  made  in 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Australia,  which 
has  excited  as  great  a dislocation  of  in- 
dustrial habits  and  of  the  value  of  com- 
modities as  attended  the  similar  discovery 
in  California.  Flour  rose  from  28s.  to 
45s.  per  100  lbs.  in  the  town  of  Bathurst, 
and  most  other  provisions  in  like  propor- 
tion. The  truth  of  the  discovery,  which 
was  first  made  by  Mr.  Hargraves,  has 
been  verified  by  Mr.  Stutchbury,  the 
government  geologist;  and  one  of  the  first 
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adventurers,  a young  man  named  Neele, 
returned  to  Bathurst  with  a piece  of  fine 
metal,  weighing  11  ounces,  which  he  sold 
for  30Z. 

NEPAUL. 

The  Nepaulese  prime  minister,  who  was 
in  England  last  season  as  “ Ambassador,” 
on  returning  home  found  a conspiracy,  in 
which  were  his  own  brother  and  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  Nepaul,  formed  to 
take  away  his  authority  and  life.  The 
conspirators  on  being  discovered  were  con- 
demned to  die,  but  the  minister  refused 
to  carry  out  the  sentence  even  against  his 
enemies,  alleging  as  his  reason  that  the 
English  people  and  press  would  censure 
his  conduct.  Thus,  even  in  this  remote 
district,  does  the  pow'er  of  opinion  and  the 
English  press  exercise  a refining  and  hu- 
manizing influence  on  a barbarian  who 
has  once  become  acquainted  with  it. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


Aug.  27.  Her  Majesty’s  progress  by 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  her  High- 
land retreat  at  Balmoral  was  marked  by 
every  possible  effort  on  the  part  of  her 
loyal  subjects  to  obtain  a view  of  her 
gracious  person,  and  to  testify  their  dutiful 
allegiance.  Every  station  along  the  line, 
and  all  other  available  spots,  were  thronged 
with  eager  crowds,  but  the  only  places  at 
which  the  train  was  stopped  were,  Hitchin, 
where  the  national  anthem  was  sung  by 
the  assemblage  ; Peterborough,  where  the 
mayor  and  corporation  were  received,  and 
also  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  headed  by 
the  venerable  Bishop,  formerly  her  Ma- 
jesty’s tutor  ; Boston,  where  the  corpora- 
tion presented  an  address  ; and  Lincoln, 
where  also  an  address  was  presented. 
The  train  stopped  for  the  night  at  Don- 
caster, having  accomplished  the  distance 
from  London — 176  miles — in  4 hours  and 
25  minutes  ; and  the  whole  distance  from 
Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (which  her 
Majesty  left  in  the  morning) , in  nine  hours 
and  a half.  Her  Majesty  slept  in  the 
Angel  Hotel  at  Doncaster.  The  next  day 
she  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  stopping  by 
the  way  at  Newcastle.  She  arrived  at  St. 
Margaret’s  station,  Edinburgh,  at  half 
after  three,  was  received  by  a guard  of 
honour,  and  conducted  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  the  civic  authorities  through 
the  new  towm  to  Holyrood  Palace.  In  the 
evening  the  Corporation  were  admitted  to 
present  an  address,  and  the  Lord  Provost, 
Mr.  Johnston,  was  knighted.  The  royal 
party  left  Holyrood  Palace  early  in  the 
morning  of  Friday,  Aug.  29^  and  proceeded 


through  the  Queen’s  Park  to  the  Meadow- 
bank  station  of  the  North  British  Railway, 
which  took  them  forward  to  Stonehaven  ; 
and  thence  they  proceeded  across  the 
country  to  Balmoral. 

The  Tithe  Office  at  Somerset  House  is 
in  course  of  dissolution.  This  arises  from 
there  being  no  more  business  now  to  do, 
the  tithes  throughout  England  being  nearly 
wholly  commuted,  and  thus  an  end  put  to 
a very  ancient  but  obnoxious  impost — 
“ tithes  in  kind.”  About  thirty  clerks  are 
dismissed  without  any  pension,  but  with 
only  a gratuity  of  one  year’s  salary. 

A very  beautiful  stained-glass  window 
has  been  erected  in  Trinity  Church,  Ches- 
terfield, by  Robert  Stephenson,  esq.  M.P. 
in  memory  of  his  celebrated  father,  the 
late  George  Stephenson,  C.E.  It  is  a 
triplet  of  the  Early  English  style.  Each 
light  is  inclosed  by  a rich  border,  and  the 
general  ground  is  ruby,  on  which  is  dis- 
played flow^ering  scroll  work  of  the  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  the  style.  The  panels 
are  filled  with  Scripture  subjects  : — the 
compartment  on  the  left  has  Christ  calling 
a little  child  unto  him,  and  Christ’s  en- 
tombment ; the  centre  is  occupied  by  the 
Last  Supper,  and  above  is  the  Ascension 
and  below  Mary  at  the  Sepulchre.  The 
right  hand  compartment  contains  the  Pre- 
sentation of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  The  inscription 
at  the  foot  of  the  centre  window  runs  thus, 
“ Memorial  to  George  Stephenson,  C.E. 
died  August  12,  1848,  aged  sixty-eight 
years.” 

Waltham  and  Epying  Forest, — Accord- 
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ing  to  a late  act  (14th  and  15th  of  Victoria, 
chap.  43),  the  Forest  of  Hainault,  which 
is  a part  of  Waltham  Forest,  is  to  be  dis- 
afforested, and  public  roads  may  be  made. 
The  act  is  not  to  extend  to  Epping  Forest. 
Certain  poor  widows  are  entitled  to  a load 
of  timber  once  a-year,  on  Easter  Monday, 
or  to  Bs.  when  they  cannot  procure  a team 
to  carry  it  away.  By  the  act  their  rights 
are  to  be  ascertained  and  the  amount  in- 
vested, so  that  at  the  end  of  every  year 
the  dividends  are  to  be  expended  in  fuel 
for  the  widows,  and  the  same  distributed 
at  Christmas.  The  act  is  to  be  enforced 
by  commissioners  to  be  appointed. 

The  New  Surrey  County  Gaol  at  Wands- 
worth, erected  as  a substitute  for  the  gaols 
of  Guildford,  Kingston,  &c.  is  completed, 
and  ready  for  the  reception  of  prisoners. 
It  is  built  upon  an  elevated  site  at  Wands- 
worth-common ; the  external  walls  inclose 
an  area  of  13  acres.  The  building  is  of 
an  irregular  pentagonal  form,  about  1000 
feet  in  length  and  660  feet  in  depth.  The 
design  is  by  D.  Hill,  esq.  architect,  of 
Birmingham.  The  style  is  plain,  con- 


sisting of  massive  brickwork,  with  stone 
coigns  and  dressings,  the  interior  having 
all  the  modern  improvements  and  arrange- 
ments as  at  Pentonville  and  similar  pri- 
sons; it  is,  moreover,  entirely  fire-proof. 
This  gaol  is  calculated  for  700  prisoners 
— 335  males  and  165  females  ; a separate 
cell  for  each,  measuring  13  feet  by  7 feet, 
and  7 feet  in  height  ; and  there  are  also 
47  reception  and  punishment  cells,  the 
whole  of  the  floorings  of  which,  in  order 
effectually  to  exclude  damp,  are  laid  with 
Orsi  and  Armani’s  patent  metallic  lava. 
The  chapel  has  394  separate  sittings,  and, 
from  the  flooring  being  laid  in  chequered 
blue  and  white  Staffordshire  tiles,  has  a 
very  neat  appearance.  Throughout  the 
whole  building  similar  apparatus  to  Pen- 
tonville  is  applied  for  warming,  ventilating, 
cooking,  drying  clothes,  &c.  ; while  the 
kitchen,  cooking  apparatus,  laundry,  &c. 
are  isolated  from  the  main  building.  The 
magistrates’  room  and  the  apartments  for 
the  respective  officers  are  neatly,  but  not 
expensively,  fitted. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments. 

Aug,  7.  Knighted,  John  Hindmarsh,  esq. 
Capti  R.N.,  K.H.  Lieut. -Governor  of  Heligo- 
land. 

Aug.  16.  Edward  Lawes,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers. 

Aug.  28.  Knighted,  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Johnston,  of  Kirkhill,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Aug.  29.  James  Hudson,  esq.  C.B.  (now 
Envoy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro),  to  be  Envoy  Extr. 
and  Minister  Plenip.  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  ; Henry  Southern,  esq.  C.B.  (now 
Minister  to  the  Argentine  Confederation),  to 
be  Envoy  Extr.  and  Minister  Plenip.  to  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil ; Capt.the  PI  on.  Robert  Gore, 

R. N.  (now  Charged’ Affaires  to  the  Oriental  Re- 
public of  the  Uruguay),  to  be  Chargd  d’Affaires 
and  Consul-General  to  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation; the  Hon.  P'rederick  Bruce  (now 
Charge'  d’Aftaires  to  Bolivia),  to  be  Charge 
d’Affaires  and  Consul-General  to  the  Oriental 
Republic  of  the  Uruguay.— William  Ayshford 
Sanford,  esq.  to  be  Colonial  Secretary  for  the 
territory  of  Western  Australia. 

>^ept.  1.  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  esq.  to  be 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers. 

Sept.  4.  Royal  Marines,  Capt.  and  brevet 
Major  W.  L.  Dawes  to  be  Lieut. -Colonel. 

Sept.  9.  2d  West  India  Regt.  brevet  Major 

S.  J.  Hill  to  be  Major,  and  to  be  Major,  ex 
officio,  of  the  Gold  Coast  Corps.— Lanarkshire 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  Major  W.  Lockhart  to  be 
Lieut. -Colonel  Commandant;  Capt.  A.  M. 
Lockhart  to  be  Major. 

Sept.  12.  Lieut. -Col.  William  Reid,  C.B.  to 
be  Governor  of  Malta. 

Sept.  16.  Dominick  Daly,  esq,  to  be  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  island  of  Tobago.  -~6th  Dragoon 


Guards,  Major  H.  R.  Jones  to  be  Lieut.-Col.; 
Capt.  W.  N.  Custance  to  be  Major.— 25th  Foot, 
Capt.  S.  Wells  to  be  Major. 


Alfred  Reid,  esq.  to  be  President  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Senior  Member  of  Council. 

Mr.  John  J.  Esdaile  to  be  Provost- Marshal 
of  the  island  of  Nevis. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Esterhazy  Stephen  Armitage 
Hamilton  to  a clerkship  in  the  State  Paper 
Office. 

Charles  Maturin,  esq.  to  be  Crown  prose- 
cutor for  the  county  and  city  of  Derry. 

Joseph  Lovegrove,  esq.  to  be  Coroner  for  the 
county  of  Gloucester. 

John  Burne,  esq.  M.D.  to  be  Physician  to 
the  Bath  General  Hospital,  vice  Dr.  Lindoe, 
resigned. 

July  11,  The  following  gentlemen  were 
sworn  in  as  Queen’s  Counsel : Robert  Ingham, 
James  Campbell,  Thomas  Chandless,  J.  W. 
Willcock,  W.  Coulson,  Graham  Willmore,  Fred. 
W.  Slade,  W.  T.  S,  Daniel,  John  George  Philli- 
more,  John  Baily,  Brent  S.  Follett,  John  Mel- 
lor,  Richard  David  Craig,  W.  B.  Glasse,  Robert 
Pashley,  Samuel  Warren,  William  Elmsley, 
G.  W.  W.  Bramwell,  W.  Atherton,  James  An- 
derson, Hugh  Hill. 


Naval  Preferments. 

Aug.  26.  Commander  John  Sanderson  to  the 
Lily. 

Aug.  27.  C.  11.  Moorsom,  esq.  George  .Tames 
Earl  of  Egmont,  Sir  G.  A.  Westphal  to  be  Rear- 
Admirals  on  the  reserved  half-pay  list ; P.W.P. 
Wallis,  esq.  to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue. — 
To  be  retired  Rear-Admirals  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed 1st  Sept.  1846;  Hon.  J.  Gordon,  W.  Pop- 
ham,  esq.  Jas.  Hay,  esq.  Sir  C.  T.  Jones,  and 
R.  R.  Carre,  esq. 
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Aug.  28.  Captain  W.  H.  Morsliead  to  Dido  ; 
Commanders  A.  Mellersh  to  Rattler,  and  Lord 
W.  Compton  to  Modeste;  Wm.  A.  Fellowes  to 
Ganges. 

Sept.  2.  T.  Ferris  to  be  Captain  on  reserved 
list. 

Sept.  8.  Commodore  M.  Seymour  to  be  Com- 
modore of  the  first  class,  and  Superintendent 
of  Devonport  Dockyard.— Commodore  E.  P. 
Von  Donop  to  be  ag-ent  for  mails. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Herbert,  Shrawardine  R 
and  Mont  ford  V.  Salop. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Apthorp,  Blackford  P.C.  Somerset. 

Rev.  M.  Argles,  Barnack  R.  Northamptonsli. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Baker,  MonklandV.  Herefordsh. 

Rev.  G.  R.  Brown,  Maiden- Bradley  P.C.  Wilts. 

Rev.  W.  Butterfield,  Alphington  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  J.  Calher,  Westport  (or  Aughaval)  R.  and 
V.  Tuam. 

Rev.C.M. Christie,  Stony-Stratford  P.C.  Bucks. 

Rev.  A.  Cleland,  Dundonaid  R.  Down. 

Rev.  H.  Dancer,  Inniscaltra  R.  and  V.  Killaloe. 

Rev.  L.  S.  Dud  man,  Pitney  R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  S.  East,  Northover  V.  Somerset. 

Rev.  A.  Eden,  Ticehurst  V.  Sussex. 

Rev.  R.  Eden  (F.S.A.)  North  W’^alsham  V.  w- 
Antingham  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  J.  Elliot,  Scarvagh  P.C.  Dromore. 

Rev.  James  Fawcett,  KnaresboroughV.Yorksh. 

Rev.  G.  I.  Fisher,  Abbots-Kerswell  V.  Devon. 

Rev.  F.  Fitz-John  French,  Prebend  of  Yagoe 
in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Garland,  St.  John  R.  Jamaica. 

Rev.  J.  Gibbs,  Magheragal  V.  Connor. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Gladstone,  Long  Acre  Chapel,  Lond. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Grogan,  St.  Matthew  P.C.  Thorpe- 
Hamlet,  Norwich. 

Rev.  B.  Guest,  Pilton  R.  Northamptonshire. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Hales,  City  Lectureship,  St.  Mar- 
tin-Carfax, Oxford. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Hanlon,  Kilrush  R.  Ferns. 

Rev.  G.  L.  Harkness,  Flax-Bourton  P.C.  Som. 

Rev.  J.  Hensman,  Clifton  New  Church  P.C. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  J.  Hill,  City  Lectureship,  St.  Martin- 
Carfax,  Oxford. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Hilliard,  Cowley  R.  Middlesex. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Hoole,  St.  James  P.C.  Brierclitfe, 
Lancashire. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Hugall,  Haverthwaite  P.C.  Lane. 

Rev.  Hk  B.  Huleatt,  Rathbourney  R.  and  V. 
Kilfenora. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Jermyn,  Deanery  of  Ross  and 
Moray,  Scotland. 

Rev.  T.  N.  Kearney,  Rathfarnham  R.  Dublin. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Kinsman,  Tintagel  V.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Loughborough,  Pirton  V.  Herts. 

Rev.  T.  Ludlam,  Holy  Trinity  R.  w.  St.  Mary 
R.  Guildford,  Surrey. 

Rev,  T.  H.  Maning,  Clayton  P.C.  Yorkshire. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Marlen,  St.  John  P.C.  Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 

Rev.  J.  Marshall,  Wark  R.  Northumberland. 

Rev.  D.  Melville  (R.  of  Shelsley-Beauchamp), 
Hon.  Canonry,  Woi'cester  Cathedral. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Meyrick,  Vicar-Choral  and  Keeper 
of  Library,  Lismore  Cathedral. 

Rev.  D.  F.  Morgan,  St.  Mary  P.C.  Leamington. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Mulloy,  Ballinaclash  P.C.  Wicklow. 

Rev.  E.  Neale,  St.  Augustine  V.  Bristol. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Nevill,  St.  Mark  P.C.  Lakenham, 
Norwich. 

Rev.A.Nugee.Widley  R.w.WymeringV.gHants. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Ostrehan,  Creech  St.  Michael  V. 
Somerset. 

Rev.  R.  Oulton,  Altedesert  P.C.  Armagh. 

Rev.  R.  Perriam,  Sidbury  R.  Salop. 

Rev.  G.  Phillimore,  Down-Ampney  V.  Glouc, 
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Rev.  H.  Pratt,  Canonry,  Peterborough  Ca- 
thedral. 

Rev.  W.  Radcliff,  Donaghmore  R.  and  V.  Wick- 
low. 

Rev.  J.  Rawes,  Kirton  R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Rowden,  Stanton-Fitz-Warren  R. 
Wilts. 

Rev.  F.  T.  Rowell,  Burmantofts  P.C.  Leeds. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Russell,  Westbury-upon-Trym  P.C. 
w.  Redland,  Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Sanford,  Combe-Florey  R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  L.  T.  Shire,  Holy  Trinity  P.C.  Rath- 
mines,  Dublin. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Sloane-Evans,  Holy  Trinity  P.C. 
Barnstaple,  Devon. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Stallard,  Brockhampton  P.C.  Heref. 

Rev.  R.  Surtees,  Alveston  P.C.  Gloucestersh. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Taylor,  St.  John  P.C.  Liverpool. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Vaughan,  Stockland-Bristol  V.Som. 

Rev.  W.  Walton,  Great  Moulton  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  W.  Waring  (R.  of  Shobdon),  Archdeaconry 
of  Salop,  dio.  Hereford. 

Rev.  R.  Webster  (V.  of  Kelloe),  Hon.  Canonry, 
Durham  Cathedral. 

Rev.  — Welby,  St.  Paul  P.C.  Sketty,  Glam. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Weston,  Preston-upon-Stour  P.C. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  T.  L.  Williams,  Holy  Trinity  P.C.  Porth- 
leven,  Cornwall. 

Rev.  R.  Williamson,  D.D.  (Vicar  of  Pershore), 
Hon.  Canonry,  Worcester  Cathedral. 

Rev.  J.  Windle,  Afternoon  Lectureship,  St. 
Mary,  Whitechapel. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Wynter,  Barnardiston  R.  Suffolk. 

To  Chaplaincies. 

Rev.  E.  Brine,  British  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  the  Netherlands. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Davis,  Stroud  Union  (pro  temp.) 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  A.  Fielding,  H.  M.  Dockyard,  Chatham. 

Rev.  R.  Hake,  Warneford  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Headington,  Oxon. 

Rev.  J. Hobson, British  Chapel,Shanghae, China. 

Rev.  Watson  King,  Kent  County  Gaol,  Maid- 
stone. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Neville  (and  Superintendent  of 
Morals),  Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham. 

Rev.G.Rose,Readership  of  theTemple,  London. 

Rev.  H.  Stowell,  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Rev.  Josiah  Thompson,  H.  M.  ship  Monarch. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Twist,  to  Bishop  of  Jamaica. 

Collegiate  and  Scholastic  Appointments. 

R.  Harper,  B.A.  Rector  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Inverness. 

Dr.  Milne,  Principal  of  the  Dollar  Institution, 
Edinburgh. 

Rev.  J.  Pedder,  Principal  of  Bishop  Cosin’s 
Hall,  Durham. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Read,  Second  Master,  Grammar 
School,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire. 

Rev.  J.  W.  S.  Simpson,  Mastership,  Grammar 
School,  Farnworth,  Lancashire. 

Rev.  W.  Wright,  LL.D.  Mastership,  Grammar 
School,  Colchester. 

Rev.  G.  H.  U.  Fagan  (R.  of  Kingweston),  Hon. 
Sec.  to  the  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Societies. 


BIRTHS, 

May  2.  At  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  at 
the  Bishop’s  residence,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Jackson,  adau. 26.  At  Hong  Kong, 

the  wife  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Victoria,  a son. 

June^l.  At  Madras,  the  wife  of  Major  Peacs, 
C.B.  Madras  Eng.  a son. 

Aug.  17.  At  Compton-pl.  Eastbourne,  Lady 

Fanny  Howard,  a dau. 18.  At  Trelaske, 

Cornwall,  the  wife  of  Edward  Archer,  esq.  a 
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son. 19.  At  Markington  Grange,  the  wife 

of  Francis  Darwin,  esq.  a son. At  Ollerton, 

Lady  MariaChatterton,adau. 21.  At  Cob- 

ham  hall,  Kent,  the  Countess  of  Darnley,  a 

son  and  heir. At  St.  Peter’s,  Northampton, 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  De  Saumarez,  a son. At 

Henley  park,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

W.  W.  Spicer,  a son. 22.  At  Wellesbourne, 

Warw.  Lady  Charles  Paulet,  a son. 24.  At 

the  Priory,  Reigate,  the  Marchioness  of  Ailsa, 

a dau. 27.  In  Upper  Brook  street.  Lady 

Sarah  Lindsay,  a dau.— 28.  In  Gloucester 
terrace.  Regent’s  park.  Lady  Northcote,  a dau. 

At  Stourton  rectory,  Wiltshire,  the  wife 

of  Brownlow  Poulter,  esq.  a dau. 29.  At 

York,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Ormsby,  M.P.  a son. 

30.  At  Farndon  rectory,  co.  Npn.  the  wife 

of  the  Rev.  George  Adams,  a dau. 31.  Lady 

Norreys,  a son. 

Sept,  1.  In  Portman  sq.  the  lady  of  Lord 
Leigh,  a son  and  heir. At  Worthing,  Sus- 

sex, the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Fitzgerald  A.  Foley, 

a son. 3.  At  Brussels,  Lady  M'Mahon,  a 

son. 4.  At  Helen’s  pi.  the  wife  of  Samuel 

Solly,  esq.  F.R.S.  a son. At  Salisbury,  the 

wife  of  Thomas  Fraser  Grove,  esq.  Seagry 

house,  Wilts,  a son  and  heir..^ 6.  At  Somer- 

sal,  Herbert,  wife  of  W.  FitzHerbert,  esq.  a 
son. 8.  At  Bath,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Lam- 
bert Baynes,  a son. 9.  At  Ashley  park, 

Surrey,  Lady  Fletcher,  a son.- — In  Norland 
sq.  Notting  hill,  the  wife  of  Comyns  R.  Berke- 
ley, esq.  a son. 10.  At  Chester,  the  lady 

of  Sir  Edw.  Walker,  a son. 12.  At  Wilton 

crescent,  the  wife  of  H.  W.  Dashwood,  esq.  a 
son. 15.  At  Beeston  hall,  Norf.  Lady  Pres- 
ton, a son  and  heir. 16.  At  Manby,  the 

Countess  of  Yarborough,  a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

July  17.  At  St.  Paul’s  Knightsbridge,  Robt. 
Hallowell  Carew,  late  Capt.  36th  Regt.  fifth 
son  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  H. 
Carew,  G.C.B.  to  Anne  Rycroft,  relict  of 
Walter  Tyson  Smithies,  esq.  and  fourth  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Raymond,  LL.B.  Rector 
of  Middleton,  Essex. At  St.  Paul’s  Knights- 

bridge, Lieut.  Henry  Stewart,  R.N.  to  Fran- 
ces-Amelia,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Kenney,  Rector  of  Donough- 

more,  Cork. At  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  T.  D. 

Alsted,  Sub-Chaplain  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital, Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  W. 

Nott,  esq.  H.M.  Customs  in  that  port. At 

Liverpool,  Tyndall,  third  son  of  Robert  Bright, 
esq.  of  Abbots  Leigh,  Bristol,  to  Mary,  eldest 

dau.  of  W.  Fletcher,  esq.  Liverpool. At 

Upper  Clatford,  near  Andover,  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Robert  Dampier,  Rector  of  Thornford,  Dorset, 
and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Dam- 
pier,  of  Colinshays,  Som.  to  Frances-Elizabeth, 
only  child  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Frowd,  Rector 

of  Upper  Clatford. At  Surbiton,  the  Rev. 

William  Maule,  third  son  of  George  Maule, 
esq.  of  Wilton  crescent,  to  Cecil,  youngest 

dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Vardon,  esq. At 

St.  Mark’s  Kennington,  James  Henry  Butler, 
esq.  F.R.C.S.  of  the  Bengal  Service,  to  Ma- 
tilda-Poynder,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  M.  Rainbow, 

esq. At  St.  James’s  Westminster,  Lieut. - 

Col.  J.  E.  W.  Inglis,  of  H.M,  32nd  Regt.  son 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  Julia- 

Selina,  dau.  of  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  M.P. At  St. 

Luke  Chelsea,  Alexander  Lean,  esq.  of  Cum- 
nor,  Berks,  to  Clara-Eliza,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Henry  Haines,  esq.  of  Sussex  gardens, 

Hyde  park. At  St.  Marylebone,  Robert 

William  Suckling,  esq.  Comm,  R.N.  to  Char- 
lotte-Caroline,  only  dau.  of  the  late  H.  F. 
Amedroz,  esq. 

18.  At  Jersey,  Lawrence  Trent  Cave,  esq. 


54th  Regt.  younger  son  of  Charles  Cave,  esq. 
of  Lowndes  st.  Belgrave  sq.  to  Emily-Rosellen, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Torre  Holme, 

of  Pauli  Holme. At  Hampstead,  Robert 

Templeton,  esq.  of  Cranmore,  Ireland,  to 
Mary- Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Assistant 
Commissary-Gen.  James  Slade. 

19.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  John 
Forbes  Clark,  esq.  only  son  of  Sir  James  Clark, 
Bart.  Attach^  to  Her  Majesty’s  Embassy  at 
Paris,  to  Charlotte,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Coltman. 

21.  At  Christchurch,  Lieut.  William  Charles 
Geary,  R.N.  of  Milford,  to  Josephine,  dau.  of 
Charles  Porter  Humphreys,  esq.  of  Norwich. 

At  Highgate,  the  Hon.  George  Edwin 

Lascelles,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood, 
to  the  Lady  Louisa  Nina  Murray,  dau.  of  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  K.T. 

22.  At  the  Chapel  of  the  Bavarian  Embassy, 
Lord  Edward  Howard,  second  son  of  the  Duke 

of  Norfolk,  to  Miss  Talbot. At  St.  Mary’s 

Bryanstone  sq.  Robert,  son  of  the  late  Henry 
Elwes,  esq.  of  Colesborne,  Glouc.  to  Mary, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Lucas,  of  Edithweston. 

At  Clifton,  Major  Randolph,  late  of  the 

57th  Regt.  to  Caroline,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Edwards,  esq.  of  Teignmouth,  for- 
merly of  the  56th  Regt. At  'Thruxtou,  the 

Rev.  Henry  Dyson,  Vicar  of  Barking,  Essex, 
to  Matilda,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 
Warren,  esq.  of  Midhurst  and  the  Foreign 

Office. At  Torrington,  R.  C.  Price,  esq.  son 

of  the  late  R.  Price,  Rector  of  Corryton,  Devon, 
to  Amelia,  dau.  of  John  Humphreys,  esq.  late 

R.  Art.  of  Rhozygilman,  Pembrokeshire. 

At  Pirbright,  Harry  R.  Ricardo,  esq.  second 
son  of  Ralph  Ricardo,  esq.  of  Norwood,  to 
Anna,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Halsey,  esq.  of 

Henley  park,  Surrey. At  Hildenborough, 

near  Tunbridge,  William  Vivian  Foote,  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Foote,  to  Sarah,  youngest  dau.  of 

John  Daniel  Aubert,  esq. At  Bovey  Tracy, 

the  Rev.  William  Paul  Wood,  M.A.  St.  John’s 
college,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Manaton,  Devon,  to 
Jaquite-Mary,  third  dau.  of  William  Hole,  esq. 
At  Margate,  the  Rev.  J.  Barton,  of  Lang- 
ley, Derb.  to  Mary,  dau.  of  J.  Harrison,  esq, 

R.N.  of  Slough. At  Paddington,  Edward 

Humphrys  Wiggett,  esq.  of  Baughurst  house, 
Hants,  to  Margaret- Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  Geo. 
Wade,  esq.  of  Dunmow. At  Catsfield,  Sus- 

sex, Humphrey  Conwell  Barton,  esq.  of  Has- 
tings, to  Charlotte-Maria,  second  dau.  of  MaJ. 

Bradshawe,  late  of  77th  Regt. At  Cornhill, 

Northumberland,  Capt.  G.  C.  Dickins,  46th 
Inf.  to  Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  H.  J.  U. 
Collingwood,  esq.  of  Lilburn  tower,  and  Corn- 

hill  house,  Northumberland. At  Christ 

Church,  Albany  st.  Onley  Savill  Onley,  esq.  of 
Stisted  hall,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  William  Fox,  esq. 

of  Chester  terr.  Regent’s  park. At  Lenton, 

the  Rev.  Robert  Wetherell,  B.A.  Rector  of 
Elton,  Nottinghamshire,  to  Lydia-Mary,  se- 
cond dau.  of  the  late  J.  Thorpe,  esq.  of  Bea- 
consfield. 

23.  At  Horwood,  Thomas  George  Staveley, 

esq.  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  Fanny,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Dene. At  Padding- 

ton, the  Rev.  Henry  Stuart  Fagan,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  coll.  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of 
Burton-on-Trent  Grammar  School,  to  Emily, 
eldest  dau.  of  James  Kinnier,  esq.  M.D.  of 

New  York. At  Hampstead  Norris,  Berks, 

the  Rev.  Philip  Longmore,  M.A.  Curate  of 
Bygrave,  Herts,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Longmore, 
esq.  of  Hertford,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
John  Blissard,  Vicar  of  Hampstead  Norris. 

At  Huddersfield,  the  Rev.  John  Beaumont, 

M.A.  Incumbent  of  Sneyd,  Staff,  son  of  Joseph 
Beaumont,  esq.  of  Huddersfield,  to  Jane,  dau. 
of  the  late  Alderman  John  Britain,  of  Ripon. 

24.  At  Paddington,  Samuel  Stephens  Ban- 
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kart,  of  Leicester,  esq.  B.A.  to  Elizabetli-Wal- 
pole,  dau.  of  the  late  William  Weightman,  esq. 
and  stepdau.  of  Robert  Nevins,  esq.  of  Glou- 
cester gardens,  Hyde  park. At  Paddington, 

Edward,  youngest  son  of  the  late  William 
Staunton,  esq.  of  Longbridge  house,  near 
Warwick,  to  Hannah-Anne,  fourth  dau.  of  the 
late  Samuel  Tufnell  Barrett,  esq.  of  Connaught 

square,  Hyde  park At  Brixton,  the  Rev. 

W.  S.  Parish,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  college, 
Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Cherry  Hinton,  to 

Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Parish,  esq. 

At  Mylor,  Cornwall,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Rodd, 
Vicar  of  Gwinear,  and  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Rodd,  of  Trebarthahall,  to  Marianne- 
Baillie,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  R.  S.  Sutton, 

esq.  of  Flushing. At  Town  Mailing,  Charles 

Christopher  Hayman,  esq.  surgeon.  Town 
Mailing,  son  of  Charles  Hayman,  esq.  of  Ux- 
minster,  Devon,  to  Elizabeth-Hughes,  elder 

dau.  of  Silas  Norton,  esq. At  St.  Giles’s 

Camberwell,  William  Wadham  White,  esq.  son 
of  Samuel  White  White,  esq.  of  Charlton 
house,  Dorset,  and  Farncomb,  Surrey,  to  Nina, 

youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Hurnall. 

At  St.  George,  Queen  sq.  Thos.  Cooke  Wright, 
esq.  of  Lincoln’s  inn,  barrister,  to  Fanny, 
third  dau.  of  William  Loftus  Lowndes,  esq. 

Q.  C. At  Ipswich,  Walter  Stephens  Brink- 

ley,  esq.  11th  Hussars,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Brinkley,  Rector  of  Glanworth, 
CO.  Cork,  to  Susanna-Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of 
Michael  Turner,  esq.  late  Major  1st  Dragoon 

Guards. At  Handsworth,  the  Rev.  B.  A. 

Marshall,  M.A.  Curate  of  Tattenhall,  to  Selina, 
dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Malins,  esq.  M.D.  of 

Liverpool. At  Eastdown,  James  Harris, 

esq.  of  Viveham  house,  near  Barnstaple,  to 
Elizabeth-Fanny,  sixth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 

Charles  Pine  Coffin,  of  Eastdown  house. At 

Kensington,  Gen.  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick 
Adam,  G.C.B.  to  Ann-Lindsay,  dau.  of  the  late 

John  Maberly,  esq. At  All  Souls’  Maryle- 

bone,  Niel  S.  Buchanan,  esq.  of  Knockshin- 
noch,  Ayrshire  (late  Capt.  93d  Highlanders), 
to  Elizabeth-Jane,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Richard  Griffiths,  esq.  barrister-at-law. 

At  Paris,  Frederick  Haeusser,  to  Sarah, 

dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood,  Rector  of 
Colne  Engaine,  Essex. 

26.  At  Brussels,  Mu n-ayMacgregor,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Valentine  Blacker, 
C.B.  Surveyor-General  of  India,  to  Frances- 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Blacker, 

LL.D.  Rector  of  Mullabrack,  Armagh. At 

St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  Mr.  John  James 
Chafy  Backhouse,  of  Dulcote,  Wells,  to  Miss 
Salmon,  only  dau.  of  G.  Salmon,  esq.  and 
granddau.  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  A.  Salmon,  D.D. 
of  Rodney  Stoke,  Som. 

28.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Douglas 
Baird,  esq.  of  Closeburn  hall,  Dumf.  to  Char- 
lotte, only  dau.  of  Henry  Acton,  esq.  and 
grandniece  of  the  late  Sir  John  Edward  Acton, 
Bart. 

29.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Arthur 
11.  C.  Brown,  esq.  only  son  of  J.  Brown,  esq. 
of  Kingston,  Oxfordshire,  to  Sophia,  eldest 

dau.  of  J.  W.  Fane,  esq.  of  Wormsley. At 

St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Richard  Sutton,  esq. 
of  Skeffington  hall,  Leic.  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  Bart,  to  Harriet-Anne,  dau.  of  the  late 
Wm.  Fitzwilliam  Burton,  esq.  of  Burton  hall, 

CO.  Carlow. The  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord 

George  Gordon,  M.A.  of  Clare  hall,  Camb. 
to  Charlotte -Anne,  dau.  of  T.  W.  Vaughan, 
esq.  of  Woodstone,  in  the  co.  Huntingdon, 

Col.  of  the  County  Militia. At  Upminster, 

Essex,  Luther  Holden,  esq.  F.R.C  S.  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  of  Kensington, 
to  Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Wasey 

Sterry,  esq.  of  Romford,  Essex. At  Weston, 

George  Thompson,  esq.  of  Highbury,  Middx. 
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to  Catherine,  second  dau.  of  W.  M.  Finder, 
esq.  barrister-at-law,  of  Brookfield,  near  Bath. 

At  St.  Pancras,  Charles  Farewell,  esq. 

second  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Farewell,  of  Hol- 
brook house,  Somerset,  to  Louisa,  eldest  dau. 
of  George  Bell,  esq.  late  of  Vergemount,  Dub- 
lin.  At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 

Cotton,  B.A.  Trinity  college,  Camb.  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Joseph  Cotton,  esq.  of  Wood- 
ford Bridge,  to  Naomi,  eldest  dau.  of  Leonard 

Hicks,  esq.  of  Kentish  town. At  Dover,  the 

Rev.  John  Hawker,  Incumbent  of  Redhill, 
Hants,  eldest  son  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Thomas 
Hawker,  K.C.H.  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  William 
Adair  Bruce,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  of  Ashley, 

Wilts. At  Battersea,  the  Rev.  Henry  Deane, 

Vicar  of  Gillingham  and  Prebendary  of  Salis- 
bury, to  Katharine-Mary,  youngest  dau.  of 
Ralph  Smyth,  esq.  of  the  Manor  house,  Batter- 
sea, and  formerly  Major  of  H.  M.  30th  Regt. 
At  St.  Mary’s  Bryanston  sq.  James  Ro- 
bert, second  son  of  Clayton  Freeling,  esq.  of 
Harley  st.  to  Elizabeth-Annabella,  eldest  dau. 

of  Walpole  Eyre,  esq.  of  Bryanston  sq. At 

Chastleton,  Oxf.  the  Rev.  Thos.  Harris,  B.D. 
Rector  of  Swerford,  Oxfordshire,  to  Joanna- 
Dorothea,  fourth  dau.  of  John  Henry  Whit- 
more Jones,  esq.  of  Chastleton  house. At 

Lancaster,  Charles  S.  Bagot,  esq.  to  Lucy- 
Francesca,  second  dau.  of  E.  G.  Hornby,  esq. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Whitby,  Capt.  Helpman, 

R.N.  to  Mary,  only  dau.  of  Christopher  Ri- 
chardson, esq.  sen.  of  Whitby,  magistrate,  of 

the  North  Riding. At  Frampton,  Line.  Mr. 

J.  Gustavus  Symes,  surgeon.  Devizes,  only 
son  of  Rear-Adm.  Joseph  Symes,  Crewkerne, 
Somerset,  to  Lydia,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  George 

Smith,  of  the  Sandholme. At  Prestbury, 

Glouc.  Samuel  Julian,  esq.  of  Crotta,  Kerry, 
Ireland,  to  Georgina-Mary-Hormblow,  young- 
est dau.  of  Lewis  Griffiths,  esq.  of  Marie  hill, 

near  Cheltenham. At  Newent,  Glouc.  the 

Rev.  W.  H.  Haver  gal,  M.A.  Rector  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Bath,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Cooke,  esq.  of  Gloucester. 

30.  At  Chigwell,  Money  Wigram,  esq.  jun. 
the  eldest  son  of  Money  Wigram,  esq.  of 
Wood  house,  Wanstead,  to  Ann- Whitaker, 
eldest  dau.  of  William  Whitaker  Maitland, 

esq.  of  Loughton. At  Martyr  Worthy,  the 

Rev.  John  W.  Reeves,  M.A.  eldest  son  of  Jas. 
Reeves,  esq.  of  King’s  Somborne,  to  Elizabeth, 

only  dau.  of  Edward  Bailey,  esq. At  Old 

Warden,  Bedfordshire,  James  Maxtone,  esq. 
of  Cultoquhey,  Perthshire,  to  Caroline-Mary- 
Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  George  Edward  Rus- 
sell, esq.  late  of  Madras  Civil  Service. At 

Compton,  near  Guildford,  the  Rev.  Henry  G. 
Hand,  Rector  of  Hepworth,  Suffolk,  and  Vice 
Provost  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  to  Caro- 
line-Anne,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  More 

Molyneux,  Rector  of  Compton. At  Kirkby 

Lonsdale,  Robert  Cornelius  Dixon,  esq.  third 
son  of  H.  J.  Dixon,  esq.  of  Fulham,  Middlesex, 
to  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late  John  Hall,  esq. 

31.  At  St.  Paul’s,  Winchmore  hill,  William, 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  and  Enfield,  to  Em- 
ma-Constantia,  younger  dau.  of  William  Cob- 

bett,  esq.  of  Edmonton. At  St.  George’s 

Hanover  sq.  the  Hon.  Strange  Jocelyn,  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  to  the  Hon.  Miss 

Hobhouse,  dau.  of  Lord  Broughton. At  St. 

George’s  Hanover  sq.  the  Rev.  Plumer  Pott 
Rooper,  second  son  of  John  Bonfoy  Rooper, 
esq.  of  Abbots  Ripton,  to  Georgiana,  dau.  of 
George  Thornhill,  esq.  M.P.  of  Diddington, 

Herts. At  Wakefield,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Moore, 

of  Roade,  Northampton,  to  Blanche,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Kilby,  Incumbent  of 

St.  John’s,  Wakefield. At  Madeley,  Staff. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  esq.  M.P.  only  son 
of  R.  P.  Milnes,  esq.  of  Frystone  hall  and 
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Bawtry,  co.  of  York,  to  the  Hon.  Annabel 

Crewe,  young-est  sister  of  Lord  Crewe. At 

Paddington,  Henry  Cadogan  Rothery,  esq.  of 
Stratford  place,  to  Madelina- Douglas,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Alex.  Garden,  M.^D.  Presidency 

Surgeon  at  Calcutta. At  Camberwell,  E.  J. 

Gingell,  esq.  of  Malta,  to  Jane-Knill,  only  dau. 

of  Samuel  Jones,  esq.  of  East  Dulwich. At 

Clapham,  Francis  Ker  Fox,  M.D.  of  Brisling- 
ton  house,  near  Bristol,  to  Mary,  second  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley,  Vicar  of  Glas- 

bury,  Breconshire. At  All  Souls’  Church, 

Langham  pi.  George  William  Henry  Coward, 
esq.  of  Hoxton,  to  Catherine-Charlotte,  only 
surviving  child  of  the  late  James  Cuthbertson, 

esq. At  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shad- 

forth,  M.A.  Fellow  of  University  college,  Oxf. 
son  of  George  Shadforth,  esq.  of  Gilsland, 
Cumberland,  to  Ellen,  younger  dau.  of  the  late 
T.  C.  Francis,  esq.  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.—- - 
At  Seend,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gale,  Vicar  of  Mil- 
ton  Lilborne,  to  Augusta,  second  dau.  of  Wm. 
Heald  Ludlow  Bruges,  esq.  of  Seend. 

Lately.  At  Kempsey,  Wore.  William  Henry 
Walcot,  Lieut.  47th  Regt.  B.N.I.  third  son  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Walcot,  Bitterley  court,  Ludlow, 
to  Jemima-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert  Burton, 
esq.  of  Longner  hall. 

Aug.  2.  At  Woolwich,  vVilliam  Petrie,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Commissary-General 
Petrie,  to  Anne,  only  child  of  the  late  Capt. 

Matthew  Flinders,  R.N. At  Hove,  Sussex, 

Constable  Curtis,  esq.  Capt.  12th  Lancers, 
only  son  of  the  late  Capt.  T.  Curtis,  R.N.  to 
Henrietta-Mary-Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles 
B.  Curtis,  esq.  of  Friars  place,  near  Acton, 
Middlesex. 

5.  At  Stockton-on-Tees,  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
BecTiwith,  of  University  college,  Oxford,  and 
Incumbent  of  Thornaby,  in  Cleveland,  to 
Alice,  only  dau.  of  the  late  John  Humphrey, 

esq.  of  Wensley. At  Milton,  Berks,  Henry 

Woodyer,  esq.  of  Guildford,  to  Frances-Mar- 
tha,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Bowles, 

esq.  of  Milton  hill. At  Bishopstone,  Wilts, 

Thomas  Gambler  Parry,  esq.  of  Highnam 
court,  co.  of  Gloucester,  to  Ethelinda,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Francis  Lear,  Dean 

of  Salisbury. At  Upwood,  Capt.  Spencer 

Buller,  Bengal  Army,  to  Laura,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Richard  Hussev 
Hussey,  K.C.B.  G.C.M.G.  of  Wood  Walton, 

Hunts. At  Peldon,  Essex,  Rev.  Edward 

Hood  Linzee,  Curate  of  Penn,  Bucks,  to  Caro- 
line, second  dau.  of  Rev.  John  Atkinson, 

Curate  of  Peldon. At  St.  James’s,  the  Hon. 

Edward  Cohe,  to  the  Hon.  Diana  Agar  Ellis. 

At  Tottenham,  Henry  Edward,  third  son 

of  the  late  MTlliam  Vale,  of  Hall  court.  Wore, 
esq.  R.N.  to  Elizabeth-Anne,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Burton,  esq.  of  Renville,  near  Can- 
terbury, and  granddau  of  Sir  Richard  Burton, 
of  Sackett’s  hill  house,  St.  Peter’s,  Thanet. 

At  Camberwell,  James  Robert  Burchett, 

jun.  esq.  of  Doctors’  commons,  to  Elizabeth- 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Barwdse,  esq.  of 

Camberwell. At  Camberwell,  SxxWqw  Byrne, 

esq.  of  Peckham,  to  Fanny-Maria,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  Thomas  Irvine,  R.N. 

At  Hallow,  Wore,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lea, 

Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Droitwich,  to  Hannah, 
dau.  of  the  late  George  Farley,  esq.  of  Hen- 

wick  house,  Worcester. At  Brilley,  Heref. 

Capt.  F.  P.  Sanders,  late  43d  Light  Inf.  to 
Apollonia,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Griffith, 

esq.  Ham  common. At  Edinburgh,  Edward 

Ruthven  Matthews,  sou  of  the  late  George 
Matthews,  jun.  esq.  of  Spring  vale,  co.  Down, 
to  Frances-Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Archibald  Jerdon,  esq.  of  Bonjedward,  Rox- 
burghshire. 

6.  At  Leominster,  Heref.  Henry  Heslop, 
esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Heslop, 
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esq.  solicitor,  of  Manchestei*,  to  Sarah-Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Rudge,  esq.  surgeon,  of 
Leominster,  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Rudge,  of  Gloucester,  &c. At  Har- 

wich, William  A.  Armstrong,  17th  Regiment, 
to  Emma-Sarah,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  George 

Deane,  esq. At  Dublin,  James-Acheson, 

only  son  of  Acheson  Lyle,  esq.  Master  in 
Chancery,  to  Ida-Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Ruttlidge,  of  Bloomfield,  co. 

Mayo. At  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  sq.  Thomas 

Jones  Howell,  esq.  of  Eaton  pi.  West,  to  Ellen, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Ffooks,  esq. 

of  Sherborne. At  Edinburgh,  Henry  Edwyn 

Chandos  Scudamore  Stanhope,  esq.  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Edwyn  F.  S.  Stanhope,  Bart,  to  Doro- 
thea, eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Adam  Hay,  Bart. 

At  Brussels,  Lieut.  Alex.  Robertson  Bremner, 
41st  Madras  N.  Inf.  to  Helen-Isabella,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Allan  Stewart,  H.M.  3d 
Buffs. At  Compstall,  the  Rev.  John  Bate- 

man Wathen,  M.A.  to  Emma-Maria-Louisa, 
third  dau.  of  George  Andrew,  esq.  of  Green 

hill,  Cheshire. At  Jersey,  William  John 

Forrest  Baher,  esq.  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Baker,  LL.B.  to  Harriet-Willett,  second  dau. 

of  Capt.  Sison,  R.N. At  Lifford,  Donegal, 

John  Robert  Boyd,  esq.  of  Ballymacool,  to 
Mary-Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  William 
Knox,  of  Clonleigh. 

7.  At  Little  Billing,  Npn.  Rob.  Hare,  esq. 
of  Upper  Gower  st.  to  Hannah,  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Geldart,  D.D. At  Plymouth,  Mor- 

timer John  Collier,  esq.  third  son  of  the  late 
John  Collier,  esq.  to  Mary-Elizabeth,  youngest 

dau.  of  Sir  Wm.  Snow  Harris,  Knt.  F.R.S. 

At  Beaminster,  the  Rev.  William  Laxton, 
M.A.  Incumbent  of  Alworth  with  South 
Wraxall,  Wilts,  to  Ella,  eldest  dau.  of  James 

Wm.  Daniel,esq.  of  Beaminster. At  Powick, 

Francis  J.  M.  Mason,  esq.  of  the  Madras  N.I. 
second  son  of  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Francis  Mason, 
K.C.B.  to  Jane,  only  dau.  of  William  Morton, 

esq.  formerly  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  the  Hon.  William 
Ernest  Buncombe,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Fever- 
sham,  to  Miss  Mabel  Graham,  second  dau.  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart. 

M.P. At  Bedworth,  the  Rev.  Bertram 

Brooke  Hulbert,  son  of  Henry  Hulbert,  esq. 
of  Park  lane,  to  Agnes,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

Rev.  Henry  Bellairs,  Rector  of  Bedworth, 

At  Whilton,  Northamptonshire,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Smith,  of  .Dry  Drayton,  Camb.  to  Constance- 
Margaret,  youngest  dau.  of  William  Rose 
Rose,  esq.  of  Wolston  heath,  Warw.  and  Eaton 

place.- At  Babbington,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Peel, 

Rector  of  Syreshani,  co.  Npn.  to  Helen,  dau. 

of  W.  Moseley,  esq.  of  Leaton  hall,  Staff. 

At  Paddington,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Whiting,  M.A. 
Chaplain  E.I.C.  to  Mary,  dau.  of  H.  Harvey, 

esq.  Regency  sq.  Brighton. At  Trostou, 

Suffolk,  Frederick  Robert  Bevan,  esq.  second 
son  of  Robert  Bevan,  es(].  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund’s, banker,  to  Eliza,  younger  dau.  of  the 
late  Robert  Emlyn  Lofft,  esq.  of  Troston  hall. 

At  Widcombe,  Bath,  William  Bradish, 

esq.  of  Allerton  hall.  Lane,  to  Fanny- Frederica, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Fred.  Wm.  Mountague, 

esq.  of  York  st.  Portman  sq. At  St.  Mary’s 

Bryanston  sq.  Thomas  Christopher  Tatham, 
third  son  of  T.  T.  Tatham,  esq.  of  Highgate, 
to  Fanny-Bree-Caley,  eldest  dau.  of  William 
Henry  Saltwell,  esq.  of  Gloucester  pi.  Port- 

man  square. At  Alverstoke,  Hants,  Andrew 

Clark,  M.D.  to  Leton-Mary-Percy,  only  child 
of  the  late  Capt.  John  Forster,  R.N.  of  Aln- 
wick.  At  Eversholt,  Bedfordsli.  John  James 

Matthey,  eldest  son  of  A.  Matthey,  esq.  of 
Messina,  to  Frances,  dau.  of  the  late  William 

Turquand,  esq.  of  Norwood,  Surrey. At 

Aston,  Warwickshire,  William  Hay,  esq.  of 
Ford  hall,  near  Sunderland,  to  Julia-lthiel, 
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second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Allport,  Incum- 
bent of  St.  James’s,  Ashted,  Birmingham. 

At  Cushindun,  Antrim,  Alexander  M‘Neile, 
Lieut.  37th  Madras  Grenadiers,  to  Rosianne, 
third  dau.  of  E.  A.  M'Neill,  esq.  of  Cushindun. 

At  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  the  Rev. 

Arthur  Wellington  Roper,  of  Welney,  Isle  of 
Ely,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  Roper,  Minor 
Canon  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  to 
Frances-Sarah,  dau.  of  the  late  David  Landell 
Chambers,  esq.  of  Guildford  st.  Russell  sq. 
and  greatniece  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
bers, Chief  Justice,  Bengal. 

9.  At  Thurston,  Suffolk,  Henry-Charles, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Plowman  Young,  esq. 
M.D.  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  to  Jane,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Bassett,  of  Nether 

hall,  Thurston. At  Hammersmith,  James 

Edward  Dickinson,  esq.  H.E.I.C.S.  to  Hen- 
rietta-Louisa,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  W.  Hughes,  M.A.  of  Trinity,  and  Rector  of 

St.  Clement’s,  Oxford. At  St.  Stephen-the- 

Martyr,  St.  Marylebone,  Frederick,  second  son 
of  Francis  Firth,  esq.  of  Manor  house,  Barnes, 
to  Julia-Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Fran- 
cis Lovell,  esq.  formerly  of  Sloane  street. 

10.  At  St.  Marylebone,  Lieut.  G.  P.  Mends, 
of  H.  M.  ship  Trafalgar,  son  of  Rear-Admiral 
W.  B.  Mends,  to  Louise,  second  dau.  of  J. 

Wilcocks,  esq.  of  Exeter. At  Clifton,  near 

Bristol,  the  Rev.  John  Richardson,  A.M.  of 
Ripley,  youngest  son  of  Thos.  Richardson,  esq. 
of  Whitby,  to  Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of  Wm.  J. 
Norris. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Norman  Mac- 
leod,oi  Glasgow,  to  Catherine-Anne,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Mackintosh,  esq.  of 
Geddes,  Nami. 

12.  At  Twickenham,  the  Rev.  Albert  Wm. 
Loinsworth,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Loinsworth,  Physician  to  the  Forces,  to  Char- 
lotte-Maria, eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Richard 

Cattermole,  Vicar  of  Little  Marlow. At 

Barnstaple,  Samuel  Blomefield  Kekewich,  of 
the  Royal  Newfoundland  Companies,  and 
fourth  son  of  George  Kekewich,  esq.  of  South- 
ford,  Devon,  to  Olivia-Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of 

James  Elton,  esq.  of  North  Stoke,  Oxon. 

At  Marchwood,  the  Rev.  Edward  Ansley  Peck, 
Rector  of  Houghton,  Hunts,  to  Catherine- 
Greenwood,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  God- 
frey Martelli,  esq.  of  Spring  lodge,  Tralee, 
Kerry,  and  niece  of  H.  F.  K.  Holloway,  esq. 
of  Marchwood. At  Clifton,  Capt.  T.  Wil- 

liams Evans,  late  of  the  97th  Regt.  son  of 
Eyre  Evans,  esq.  of  Ash  Hill  Towers,  co. 
Limerick,  to  Helen-Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  David  Stewart  Moncrietfe,  Rector  of 

Loxton,  Som. At  Fazeley,  Staffordshire, 

Joshua  Williams,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  to 
Martha,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Cyprian 

Thompson,  Incumbent  of  Fazeley.- At  Win- 

terslow,  Wilts,  Charles  Rivers  Freeling,  esq. 
of  Queen  Anne  st.  barrister-at-law,  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Bart,  to  Emma- 
Amelia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Luard, 

M.A.  Rector  of  Winterslow. At  Hendon, 

Alexander  Edgell,  of  Raymond  buildings, 
Gray’s  inn,  son  of  Harry  Edgell,  esq.  of  Cada- 
gon  pi.  to  Rose,  dau.  of  Edward  Firmin  Ellis, 

esq.  of  the  Grove,  Hendon.- At  St.  John’s 

Holloway,  Peniston  Grosvenor  Greville,  esq. 
of  Lombard  st.  solicitor,  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Joshua  Greville,  Vicar  of  Duston,  to  Louisa, 
dau.  of  the  late  Arthur  Greville,  esq.  and 
granddau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Greville, 

Rector  of  Wyaston. At  Tottenham,  Charles 

Browne,  esq.  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Worcester 
college,  Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln’s  inn,  bar- 
rister-at-law, to  Mary,  fourth  dau.  of  James 

Nicholson,  esq.  of  Kingsland. At  West 

Peckham,  Kent,  Charles  Watson  Townley,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  R.  Greaves  Townley,  esq.  M.P. 


of  Fulbourne,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Georgiana, 
fourth  dau.  of  M.  D.  D.  Dalison,  esq.  of  Hamp- 
tons, Kent. The  Rev.  Richard  King,  of 

Prestwich,  Lancashire,  to  Charlotte-Dundas, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Comm.  Bathurst 
R.N.-^ — At  Langley,  Bucks,  George  Booth,  esq. 
of  Southend  Manor  house,  Langley,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  George  Booth,  esq.  of  Morning- 
ton  road,  Regent’s  park,  to  Margaret-Emily, 
eldest  dau.  of  William  S.  Browning,  esq. 

13.  At  Everton,  Liverpool,  Ewing  Whittle, 
esq.  M.D.  to  Margaret-Eliza,  dau.  of  the  late 
Andrew  Bone,  esq.  of  South  Shields,  and  niece 

of  W.  A.  Brown,  esq.  of  Everton. At  Stood- 

leigh,  Devon,  the  Rev.  Robert  Baker  Carew, 
Rector  of  Bickleigh,  to  Augusta-Elizabeth, 

youngest  dau.  of  T.  Daniel, jun.  esq. At  St. 

James’s  Westminster,  the  Rev.  John  Harries 
Thomas,  Priest  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  Minister  of  ArchbishopiTenison’s  Chapel, 
to  Ellen-Susan,  third  dau.  of  the  late  T.  B. 

Oldfield,  esq.  of  Champion  hill. At  St. 

James’s  Westminster,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Bagot, 
M.P.  to  the  Hon.  Lucia  Agar  Ellis,  eldest  dau. 

of  Lady  Dover. At  Helston,  the  Rev.  Fred. 

Morrice  Adams,  of  Utfculme,  Devon,  to  Mary- 
Trevenen,  second  dau.  of  Glynn  Grylls,  esq. 

At  Calstock,  Cornwall,  the  Rev.  Reginald 

Hobhouse,  third  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  H. 
Hobhouse,  to  Caroline,  third  surviving  dau. 

of  Sir  W.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart. At  Gloucester, 

the  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  M.A.  Sub-Warden  of 
Trinity  college,  Glenalmond,  to  Louisa-Vic- 
toria,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Canon  of  Peterborough. 

14.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  William 

Hamilton  Yatman,  esq.  of  Hyde  park  st.  to 
Elizabeth-Tower,  second  surviving  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  G.  T.  Pretyman,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln, 
&c.  granddau.  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.  At  St.  James’s  Westbourne  terr. 

Lieut.  George  Augustus  Brine,  R.N.  second 
son  of  James  Brine,  esq.  of  Bath,  to  Ninette, 

dau.  of  Charles  Purton  Cooper,  esq.  Q.C. 

At  St.  James’s  Netting  hill,  James,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Alex.  Singleton,  esq.  of  Poulton- 
le  Fylde,  Lane,  to  Augusta- Ann,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Roper,  Minor  Canon 

of  Windsor. At  Ilfracombe,  Capt.  Robert 

Curry,  R.M.  son  of  Adm.  Curry,  C.B.  to  Annie, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Wren,  esq.  of 

Ilfracombe. At  Colne  Engaine,  Essex,  the 

Rev.  Henry  Hammond,  third  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Hammond,  esq.  banker,  Newmarket, 
to  Elizabeth-Ann,  only  dau.  of  J.  J.  Mayhew, 

esq.  of  Over  hall,  Colne  Engaine. At  St. 

Pancras,  Charles  Gibbons  Stanuell,  of  Dublin, 
solicitor,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Stanuell, 
esq.  of  Tickhill,  to  Margaret,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Capt.  Samuel  Athill,  Bombay  Engi- 

neei’S. At  Meigle,  Perthshire,  the  Rev. 

William  Thomas  Greive,  of  Banchory  Ternan, 
son  of  J.  H.  Greive,  esq.  of  Addlestone,  Sur- 
rey, to  Anne  Hackney  Kerr,  dau.  of  Christo- 
pher Kerr,  esq.  Town  Clerk  of  Dundee. At 

Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  Thomas  White 
Boyce,  B.A.  Incumbent  of  Birchgrove,  Sussex, 
to  Henrietta-Wansbi’ough,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  C.  W.  Henning,  M.A.  Curate  of  Sto- 

gumber,  Som. At  Terrington  St.  Clement’s, 

Norfolk,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Charles  Smith,  M.A. 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Smith,  of  Old  Park, 
Wilts,  to  Frances-Anne,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  T.  T.  Upwood,  M.A.  of  Lovell’s  hall, 
Vicar  of  Terrington. 

16.  At  Chelsea,  Augustus  Hervey  Brotherton, 
esq.  of  Rome,  to  Mary-Isabella-Irwin,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Mitford  Rees,  esq.  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service. At  St.  James’s  West- 

minster, Charles  Keeling,  third  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Scholefield,  Rector  of  Barton-on-the- 
heath,  Warw.  to  Sarah-Maria,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  George  Evans,  of  Cheltenham. 
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Duke  op  Saxe-Coburg  Kohary. 

Aug.  27.  At  Vienna,  aged  65,  Ferdi- 
nand George  Augustus,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  Kohary,  elder  brother  of  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  and  uncle  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  and  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert. 

His  Highness  was  born  March  28,1785, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  Francis-Frede- 
rick,  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Saal- 
feld,  by  Augusta-Caroline-Sophia,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  24th  reigning  Count 
Reuss  von  Ebersdorf. 

On  the  2nd  Jan.  1816,  (just  four 
months  before  the  marriage  of  his  brother 
Prince  Leopold  to  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,)  he  married  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Hungarian  Prince  of 
Kohary,  and  on  that  occasion  conformed 
to  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By 
this  princess,  who  survives  him,  he  had 
issue  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
eldest  son  is  King  Consort  of  Portugal, 
having  married  Queen  Maria  da  Gloria  in 
1836,  by  whom  he  has  now  six  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Prince  Augustus,  his 
second  son,  married,  in  1843,  the  Princess 
Clementina  of  Orleans,  third  daughter  of 
Louis -Philippe  King  of  the  French,  and 
has  issue  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  Princess  Victoria  was  married  in 
1840  to  the  Due  de  Nemours,  second  son 
of  King  Louis-Philippe,  and  has  issue 
Louis  Count  d’Eu  and  Ferdinand  Due 
d’ Alenyon,  and  one  daughter.  The  Prince 
Leopold,  the  youngest  son  of  the  deceased, 
is  unmarried. 

The  Prince  was  a General  of  cavalry  in 
the  Austrian  service,  and  Colonel  of  the 
8th  regiment  of  Hussars. 

The  Earl  of  Clare. 

Aug.  18.  At  Brighton,  aged  59,  the 
Right  Hon.  John  FitzGibbon,  second  Earl 
of  Clare  (1795),  Viscount  FitzGibbon  of 
Limerick  (1793),  and  Baron  FitzGibbon 
of  Lower  Connello,  co.  Limerick  (1789), 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland ; Baron  Fitz- 
Gibbon of  Sidbury,  co.  Devon  (1799)  ; 
K.P. ; G.C.H.  ; a Privy  Councillor  of 
Great  Britain ; and  M. A. 

His  Lordship  was  born  on  the  10th 
June,  1792,  the  elder  son  of  John  the 
first  Earl,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, by  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
Richard  Chapel  Whaley,  esq.  of  Whaley 
Abbey.  When  in  his  tenth  year  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  various  dignities  of  the 
peerage  in  both  kingdoms  conferred  on 
his  father,  on  the  death  of  that  nobleman, 
Jan.  28,  1802. 

He  was  a member  of  Christ  church, 


Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  the 
second  class  of  classics  in  1812,  M.A. 
1819.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Bombay  in  1830,  and  sworn  a Privy 
Councillor.  He  remained  at  Bombay  until 
1834.  He  was  nominated  a Grand  Cross 
of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order  in  1835, 
and  a Knight  of  St.  Patrick  in  1845. 

The  Earl  of  Clare  was  formerly  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the 
county  and  city  of  Limerick  ; but  had  re- 
signed that  office  to  his  brother.  He  mar- 
ried, April  14,  1826,  the  Hon.  Elizabeth 
Julia  Georgiana  Burrell,  third  daughter  of 
Peter  first  Lord  Gwydir,  and  of  Priscilla 
Baroness  Willoughby  d’Eresby ; but  by 
that  lady,  who  survives  him,  (and  wdio  con- 
formed to  the  church  of  Rome  in  1842,) 
he  had  no  issue. 

He  is  succeeded  by  his  only  brother  the 
Hon.  Richard  Hobart  FitzGibbon,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  and 
Colonel  of  the  Limerick  Militia,  and 
formerly  M.P.  for  that  county.  He  was 
born  in  1793,  and  married  in  1825  Diana, 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Brydges  Wood- 
cock, esq.  and  has  issue  John  Charles 
Henry,  now  Viscount  FitzGibbon,  late  a 
Cornet  in  the  8th  Hussars,  and  three 
daughters. 

Rear-Adm.  Lord  John  Hay. 

Aug.  27.  At  Stoke,  near  Plymouth, 
aged  58,  Lord  John  Hay,  C.B.,  K.C.H., 
and  K.C.  Illd.,  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  Captain- Superintendent  of  Devon- 
port  Dockyard,  and  a Deputy  Lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Haddington. 

He  was  born  on  the  1st  of  April,  1793, 
the  third  son  of  George  seventh  Marquess 
of  Tweeddale,  by  Lady  Hannah  Charlotte 
Maitland, fourth  daughter  of  James  seventh 
Earl  of  Lauderdale.  He  entered  the  navy 
Dec.  4,  1804,  as  first-class  volunteer  on 
board  the  Monarch  74,  Captain  Charles 
Searle,  bearing  the  flag  in  the  Downs  of 
Lord  Keith,  whom  he  followed  in  Aug. 
1805  into  the  Edgar  74.  He  was  after- 
wards, still  on  the  Home  station,  in  the 
Egyptian  frigate,  Revenge  74,  Phoebe  36, 
and  Puissant  74  ; and  in  Dec.  1806,  joined 
the  Seahorse  42,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  continued  until  June,  1811,  and 
saw  much  active  service.  At  the  cutting  out 
of  some  vessels  in  Hy^res  Bay  he  lost  his 
left  arm.*  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July^ 

* In  1833  Lord  John  Hay  received  a 
large  silver  medal  from  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  for  his  invention 
of  a telescope-holder  for  the  use  of  a per- 
son with  only  one  hand. 
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1808,  lie  contributed  to  the  capture,  after 
a furious  engagement,  of  the  Turkish  man- 
of-war  Badere  Zaifer,  mounting  52  guns, 
with  a complement  of  543  men,  of  whom 
170  were  slain  and  200  wounded  ; and  the 
Alis  Fegan  26*  was  at  the  same  time  put 
to  flight.  Lord  John’s  commission  as 
Lieutenant  was  dated  May  1, 1812.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Pique  36,  June  1st  fol- 
lowing ; and  to  the  Venerable  74,  May  31, 
1814.  He  was  advanced  to  the  .rank  of 
Commander  on  the  15  th  of  June  in  the 
same  year  ; and  on  the  15th  Nov.  joined 
the  Bustard  10,  off  Lisbon.  In  1815  his 
Lordship  obtained  the  command  of  the 
Opossum  10,  in  which  sloop  he  served  on 
the  Channel  and  North  American  stations 
until  paid  off  on  the  5th  Aug.  1818. 
He  attained  post  rank  on  the  7th  Dec. 
following  ; and  w^as  subsequently  ap- 
pointed, Dec.  24,  1832,  to  the  Castor  36; 
Nov.  19,  1836,  to  the  Phoenix  steamer; 
and  March  8,  1837,  to  the  North  Star 
28,  which  he  commanded  till  1840.  He 
had  charge  of  a battalion  of  Marines 
during  this  period,  and  acted  as  Commo- 
dore of  a small  squadron  on  the  north 
coast  of  Spain,  where  the  importance  of 
his  services  as  connected  with  the  civil 
war,  especially  at  the  siege  of  Bilboa,  pro- 
cured him  in  1837  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
order  of  Charles  III.,  and  the  Companion- 
ship of  the  Bath.  From  the  17th  Aug. 
1841,  until  Oct.  1845,  Lord  John  Hay 
commanded  the  Warspite  50,  on  the  coast 
of  North  America,  whither  he  conveyed 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  Acting  Super- 
intendent of  Woolwich  Dockyard,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Naval  Construction, 
and  a Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ; which  latter 
office  he  retained  until  his  appointment, 
on  the  9th  Feb.  1850,  to  be  Captain-Su- 
perintendent of  Devonport  Dockyard.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  Naval  Aid-de- Camps 
to  the  Queen.  His  flag  on  his  promotion 
as  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue  had  been 
hoisted  on  the  St.  George  120,  only  tvv^o 
days  before  his  death. 

His  Lordship  sat  in  Parliament  for  the 
county  of  Haddington  in  the  parliaments 
of  1826  and  1830.  At  the  last  general 
election  in  1847  he  was  elected  for  the 
borough  of  Windsor,  for  which  he  sat 
until  his  appointment  to  Devonport. 

Lord  John  Hay  married  Sept.  2,  1846, 
Mary-Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Daniel  Cameron,  esq.  of  Lochiel,  niece  to 
the  late  Lord  Abercromby  and  to  Lord 
Dunfermline.  She  died  without  issue  on 
the  30th  Nov.  last. 

His  Lordship  devoted  a great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  to  mechanical  pursuits. 
Whilst  on  the  coast  of  Spain  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  constructed  a working 


model  of  a steam-engine,  and  to  have 
built  a steamer  with  his  own  hands  ; he 
was  also  famous  for  his  improvements  in 
ships’  boats.  He  w'as  a man  of  strict 
habits,  and  stern  inflexible  justice.  During 
his  short  superintendence  of  Devonport 
dockyard  he  did  all  he  could  to  eradi- 
cate the  pernicious  influence  of  political 
favouritism,  and  to  render  the  establish- 
ment as  efficient  as  it  ought  to  be.  He 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  the  dockyard,  and  most  active 
and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  highly 
responsible  duties. 

Having  died  in  active  service  his  funeral 
was  a public  one.  His  body  was  removed 
from  Plymouth,  with  due  solemnity,  on 
the  1st  of  September.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Briggs,  chaplain  to  the  yard,  and  other 
naval  chaplains,  with  the  medical  attend- 
ants, preceded  the  body,  which  was  carried 
by  16  petty  officers.  The  pall,  on  which 
was  placed  the  sword,  hat,  and  orders  of 
the  deceased,  was  borne  by  Commanders 
Stewart,  Kennedy,  the  Hon.  G,  D.  Keane, 
and  M‘Cormick,  Colonel  Gordon,  Royal 
Marines,  and  Captains  Nias,  C.B.,  Lowe, 
and  Lord  George  Paulet.  Commander 
Lord  John  Hay,  a nephew,  and  Captain 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  a relative  of  the 
deceased,  were  chief  mourners,  after  whom 
came  the  Master- Attendant  and  other 
officers  of  the  yard,  the  mayor  and  magis- 
trates of  Devonport,  and  an  imposing 
cortege  of  naval  and  military  officers, 
closing  with  the  two  commanders-in- 
chief,  Admiral  Sir  John  Ommanney  and 
Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  Henry  Murray,  and 
their  staffs.  On  reaching  the  w'aterside, 
the  body  was  raised  by  a crane,  and  silently 
placed  on  board  H.M.  steamer  Sprightly, 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  family  vault  at 
Yeaster,  co.  Haddington,  for  interment. 


Hon.  Keppel  Craven. 

June  24.  At  Naples,  aged  72,  the  Hon. 
Richard  Keppel  Craven,  uncle  to  the  Earl 
of  Craven. 

He  was  born  on  the  1st  June,  1779,  the 
third  and  youngest  son  of  William  sixth 
Lord  Craven,  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Berkeley, 
afterwards  Margravine  of  Brandenburg, 
Anspach  and  Bareith.  He  was  named 
after  his  godfather  Admiral  Keppel  (after- 
wards created  Viscount  Keppel,  but  who 
died  unmarried  in  1786)  ; and  Anne  Coun- 
tess of  Albemarle  (the  Admiral’s  mother) 
was  his  godmother.  The  Countess  of  Al- 
bemarle and  Louisa  Countess  of  Berkeley, 
the  grandmother  of  Lady  Craven,  were 
both  daughters  of  Charles  first  Duke  of 
Richmond,  K.G.  one  of  the  sons  of  King 
Charles  the  Second. 

When  Keppel  Craven  was  about  three 
years  old,  his  father  took  leave  of  Lady 
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Craven,  never  to  see  her  more;  and  when 
she  shortly  afterwards  went  to  France,  she 
was  allowed  to  take  Keppel  (being  her 
youngest  child)  with  her,  but  it  was  under 
a promise  to  return  him  to  his  father  when 
he  was  eight  years  of  age.  This  condition 
was  not  fulfilled ; but  she  afterwards 
placed  him  at  Harrow  under  a feigned 
name.* 

‘‘While  Keppel  was  at  Harrow,”  says 
his  mother,  “ a lady  saw  him  in  the  master’s 
private  library,  and  when  she  w’as  stepping 
into  her  coach,  she  asked  the  master  who 
the  boy  was.  He  answered,  ‘ A German.’ 

‘ It  is  the  image  of  Lady  Craven,’  she 

said Keppel,  who  at  this  time  was 

about  thirteen  years  old,  spoke  English 
perfectly,  without  any  accent,  although  he 
had  been  so  much  abroad.  The  lady’s 
remark  struck  the  master  forcibly,  who 
went  back  to  the  child  immediately,  and 
told  him  he  suspected  he  was  Lord  Craven’s 
son  ; and  it  was  better  that  his  uncle, 
Lord  Berkeley,  who  was  left  to  direct 
his  brother,  then  at  Eton,  should  know 
where  he  was  : and,  after  his  first  con- 
fusion was  over,  the  child  consented  to 
it.”  In  consequence,  Keppel  passed  the 
next  vacation  with  his  brother  Berkeley, 
in  Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  however,  was  not 
by  this  incident  permanently  estranged 
from  his  mother  ; who  shortly  after  came 
to  reside  in  this  country  with  the  Mar- 
grave of  Anspach,  to  whom  she  had  been 
married  in  1791.  After  the  Margrave’s 
death,  in  1805,  he  fixed  his  residence  with 
her  at  Naples.  In  1814  he  accepted  the 
post  of  chamberlain  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  without  receiving  any  emolument ; 
but  he  was  left  the  following  year,  with 
the  rest  of  her  English  friends,  when  her 
Royal  Highness  quitted  Naples  for  Geneva, 
attended  only  by  Dr.  Holland. 

In  1821  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  published 
in  4to.  “ A Tour  through  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,”  to 
which  is  subjoined  a sketch  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  late  Revolution  ; and 
subsequently,  in  1838,  “ Excursions  in 
the  Abruzzi  and  Northern  Provinces  of 
Naples,”  in  two  volumes  8vo.  The  for- 
mer of  these  works  is  embellished  with 
views  from  his  own  sketches  : the  latter 
with  a smaller  number  from  drawings  by 
W.  Westall,  A.R.A. 

He  had  been  for  many  years  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  inseparable  companion  of 
Sir  William  Gell,  the  eminent  antiquary, 
who  was  like  himself  a resident  at  Naples. 
He  shared  his  own  prosperity  with  his  less 
fortunate  friend,  cheered  him  when  in 


* Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Ans- 
pach, 1826,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  85,  364. 


sickness,  and  attended  him  with  unweary- 
ing kindness,  until,  in  1836,  he  performed 
the  last  duties  of  following  his  remains  to 
the  grave,  and  of  acting  as  his  literary 
executor.  (See  a memoir  of  Sir  William 
Gell  in  our  Magazine  for  June,  1836.) 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  the  Mar- 
gravine with  her  son  Keppel,  and  the 
picture  is  now  at  Petworth.  An  en- 
graving from  it  is  prefixed  to  her  Memoirs. 

The  Earl  of  Craven  has  received  a con- 
siderable addition  to  his  fortune  by  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  who  never  married. 


Rev.  Sir  Henry  Rivers,  Bart. 

July  7.  Aged  72,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Rivers,  the  9th  Bart.  (1621),  Rector  of 
Farley-Chamberlayne  and  Martyr-Worthy, 
Hants. 

He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
Peter  Rivers,  the  sixth  Baronet,  a Pre- 
bendary of  Winchester,  by  Martha, 
daughter  of  William  Coxe,  M.D.  He  was 
a member  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge; and  graduated  B.A.  1801,  M.A. 
1805.  He  was  collated  to  the' rectory  of 
Martyr-Worthy  in  1799  by  Dr.  North, 
then  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was 
formerly  Rector  of  St.  Swithin’s,  Win- 
chester, to  which  he  was  promoted  in  1813 
by  the  King,  and  also  of  Walcot  Church, 
Bath,  to  which  he  was  presented  by  Dame 
M.  R.  Gay  in  1816.  He  resigned  the 
latter  in  1817,  when  the  Dowager  Lady 
Rivers  presented  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moysey  ; 
and  he  exchanged  St.  Swithin’s,  Win- 
chester, for  the  rectory  of  Farley-Cham- 
berlayne in  1843.  He  succeeded  to  the 
Baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Sir  James  Rivers,  a Captain  in  the  3d 
Dragoon  Guards,  who  was  killed  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  his  gun  on  the 
27th  Sept.  1805. 

He  married.  May  2,  1812,  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Eales,  of  Cran- 
bury,  Hants ; whom  he  has  left  his  widow, 
having  had  issue  five  sons  and  eight  daugh- 
ters. His  eldest  son,  Henry,  is  deceased. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  now 
Sir  James  Francis  Rivers,  late  an  officer  in 
the  army.  Cecil,  the  next  brother,  was 
lately  an  officer  in  the  36th  regt.  Charles 
Robert,  the  third,  is  Ensign  in  the  75th  ; 
the  youngest  is  Henry-  Chandos.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Harriet,  was  married  in  1847  to 
Laurence  Pleydell-Bouverie,  esq.  of  the 
78th  Highlanders,  second  son  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Frederick  Pleydell-Bouverie,  and 
nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  Charlotte - 
Augusta,  his  second  daughter,  was  married 
in  1848  to  Arthur  Henry  Freeling,  esq.  R. 
Eng.  grandson  of  Sir  Francis  Freeling, 
Bart. 

Sir  Henry  Rivers  died  suddenly  in  a fit, 
when  crossing  Easton  Common  alone ; 
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having  been  previously  in  apparent  good 
health,  and  having  returned  home  from 
London  only  on  the  previous  day. 


Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Bart. 

Sept.  6.  At  Ashley  Park,  near  Walton- 
on-Thames,  Surrey,  in  his  44th  year,  Sir 
tienry  Fletcher,  the  third  Bart.  (1782)  of 
that  place,  and  of  Clea  Hall,  Cumberland. 

He  was  born  on  the  18th  Sept.  1807, 
the  elder  son  of  Sir  Henry  Fletcher  the 
second  Baronet,  by  Frances-Sophia,  fourth 
daughter  ofThomasVaughan,  esq.  of  Wood- 
stone,  Lincolnshire.  He  succeeded  to  the 
title  on  the  death  of  his  father  Aug.  10, 
1821.  His  grandfather  the  first  Baronet, 
also  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  who  was  for 
forty  years  M.P.  for  Cumberland,  also 
resided  at  Ashley  Park,  and  his  portrait  is 
inserted  in  the  History  of  Surrey  by  Man- 
ning and  Bray,  vol.  ii.  p.  7G7. 

Sir  Henry  Fletcher  has  fallen  a victim 
to  consumption  in  the  prime  of  a useful 
life.  The  parish  of  Walton- on-Thames 
has  lost  a friend,  a counsellor,  and  an  ex- 
ample, which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  replace. 
In  politics  he  was  Conservative.  As  a 
magistrate  he  was  judicious  and  firm,  with- 
out being  severe ; as  a Christian,  pious 
and  consistent,  friendly,  and  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  form,  discipline,  and  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  England  ; in  every  rela- 
tion of  private  life,  kind,  indulgent,  faith- 
ful, and  exemplary there  is  hardly  a 
charity  of  any  importance  in  the  county 
of  Surrey  to  which  he  did  not  lend  his  aid. 
More  than  one  church  ow'es  its  existence 
and  continuance  to  his  Christian  munifi- 
cence. The  schools  in  his  own  parish  were 
his  peculiar  care.  To  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  Society  his  spacious  hall  was 
annually  open  for  meetings  ; and  it  was  a 
touching  and  beautiful  sight  to  witness 
him,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  family, 
presiding  at  those  interesting  occasions. 

He  married,  June  26,  1834,  Emily- 
Maria,  second  daughter  of  George  Browne, 
esq.  sometime  a member  of  council  at 
Bombay  ; and  by  that  lady,  who  survives 
him,  he  had  issue  a numerous  family.  His 
eldest  son  Henry,  now  in  his  16th  year, 
has  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates. 
Lady  Fletcher  gave  birth  to  another  son 
only  two  days  after  her  husband’s  death. 


Adm.  Sir  Henry  Heathcote. 

Aug.  16.  At  Ingouville,  near  Havre, 
aged  74,  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Heathcote, 
Knight. 

He  was  born  on  the  20th  Jan.  1777, 
the  fourth  son  of  Sir  William  Heathcote, 
the  third  Baronet,  of  Hursley  Park,  Hants, 
M.P.  for  that  county,  by  Frances,  daugh- 
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ter  and  coheir  of  John  Thorpe,  esq.  of 
Embley,  in  the  same  county. 

He  entered  the  navy  in  1790  on  board 
the  Captain  74,  Capt.  Arch.  Dickson, 
stationed  in  the  Channel ; and  was  after- 
wards in  the  Colossus  74,  Proserpine 
frigate,  America  74,  and  Inconstant  36, 
Whilst  attached  to  the  Egmont  74  he 
served  on  shore  at  the  reduction  of  Corsica 
in  1794  ; and  on  the  14th  March  and  13th 
July,  1795,  he  was  present,  as  midshipman 
of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  master’s  mate 
of  the  Cyclops,  in  Adm.  Hotham’s  partial 
actions.  On  the  19th  Sept.  1795,  he  was 
confirmed  a Lieutenant  in  the  Britannia 

100  ; and  in  June  1797  he  was  nominated 
acting  Commander  of  the  Alliance  store- 
ship.  On  the  7th  Nov.  1797  he  was  pro- 
moted by  his  admiral  to  the  command  of 
the  Romulus  36,  which  ship  he  paid  off, 
shortly  after  his  official  advancement  to 
post  rank  in  Feb.  following. 

On  the  4th  April,  1803,  Capt.  Heath- 
cote was  appointed  to  the  Galatea  23,  em- 
ployed at  first  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  then  in  conveying  a fleet  of  150  sail 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained 
until  April,  1805 ; and  then  exchanged,  for 
a passage  to  England,  to  the  Desiree  36, 
in  which  he  escorted  home  a convoy  of 

101  sail.  On  the  21st  March,  1807,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Sea  Fencibles  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  Feb.  1808,  he  received 
the  command  of  the  Lion  64,  in  which  he 
made  two  voyages  to  India,  and  conveyed 
to  Persia  their  excellencies  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley  and  Mirza  Abdul  Hassan,  the  Persian 
ambassador,  at  whose  joint  request  he  sub- 
sequently received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, July  20,  1819.  In  1811  he  contri- 
buted to  the  subjugation  of  Java.  On  the 
28th  April,  1812,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Scipion  74,  and  joined  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where,  in  the  autumn  of 
1813,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  in- 
shore squadron  off  Teulon ; and  partici- 
pated, on  the  5th  Nov.  in  Sir  Edw.  Pel- 
lew’s  skirmish  with  the  enemy’s  fleet.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  sent  with 
four  sail  of  the  line  to  Marseilles,  for  the 
purpose  of  thence  conveying  the  British 
prisoners  of  war  to  Port  Mahon.  He  was 
paid  off  in  Oct.  1814.  He  became  a Rear- 
Admiral  in  1825,  a Vice-Admiral  in  1837, 
and  a full  Admiral  in  1846. 

In  1823  Sir  Henry  Heathcote  took  out 
a patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  stay- 
sails between  the  mast  of  ships  and  other 
square-rigged  vessels,  and  the  better  se- 
curity of  the  masts  ; and  in  1824  he  pub- 
lished a treatise  on  the  subject.  The  plan 
was  tried  on  board  two  frigates,  and  re- 
ported by  the  Admiralty  as  worthy  of  its 
acceptance. 

He  married,  Nov,  10,  1799,  Sarah- 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Guscott, 
esq.  Naval  Storekeeper  at  Sheerness  ; and 
by  that  lady,  who  died  on  the  19th  Oct. 

1845,  he  has  issue  four  sons  and  seven 
daughters : 1 . Frances-Sarah,  married  to 
Major-General  Henry  Somerset,  C.B. 
now  commanding  the  forces  in  Caffraria  ; 
2.  William -Lovel ; 3.  Henry,  who  died 
in  1829,  a Major  in  the  88th  foot ; 4. 
Thomas-Hamilton ; 5.  George-Gage  ; 6. 
Leonora-Macclesfield ; 7.  Susanna-Maria- 
Ouseley  ; 8.  Anne-Forbes  ; 9,  Harriet- 
Forbes ; 10.  Maria-Frances-Digby,  married 
to  Thomas  Ouchterlony,  esq.  and  died  in 

1846,  aged  28  ; and  11.  Georgiana-Jame- 
sina-Somerset. 


Vice-Adm.  Sir  Charles  Malcolm. 

June  14.  At  Brighton,  aged  69,  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  Kut. 

He  was  the  tenth  and  youngest  son  of 
George  Malcolm,  esq.  of  Burnfoot,  co. 
Dumfries,  by  Margaret,  sister  to  the  late 
Adm.  Sir  Charles  Pasley,  Bart.  Three 
others  of  his  brothers  attained  distin- 
guished eminence;  one  was  the  late  Sir 
James  Malcolm,  K.C.B.  Colonel  of 
Marines  ; another.  Admiral  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.M.G. ; and 
another,  the  greatest  of  all.  General  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  G.C.B.  the  historian  of 
India,  and  ambassador  to  Persia. 

The  name  of  Sir  Charles  Malcolm  was 
borne  on  the  books  of  the  Vengeance  74 
from  Sept,  1791  to  Aug.  1792  ; and  in 
1793  on  those  of  the  Penelope  32.  In 
1795  he  joined  the  Fox  32,  commanded 
by  his  brother  Pulteney,  then  fitting  for 
the  East.  He  was  master’s  mate  of  that 
vessel,  when,  in  1798,  in  company  with 
the  Sybille  38,  she  entered  the  Spanish 
harbour  of  Manilla  under  French  colours, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  three  ships  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates  were  lying 
there,  succeeded  in  capturing  seven  boats 
and  200  men,  with  a large  quantity  of  am- 
munition and  implements  of  war. 

In  1798  he  accompanied  his  brother 
into  the  Suffolk  74,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Vice-Adm.  Rainier,  in  which  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a lieutenancy  Jan.  12,  1799.  On 
the  23rd  Oct.  1801,  he  was  nominated 
acting  Commander  of  the  Albatross  ; and 
commissioned  by  the  Admiralty  May  28, 
1802.  On  arriving  at  home  in  command 
of  the  Eurydice  24,  in  1803,  he  found  he 
had  been  promoted  to  post  rank. 

In  1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  Rai- 
sonnable  64,  and  in  1806  to  the  Narcissus 
32,  in  which,  in  1807,  he  attacked  a convoy 
of  thirty  sail  in  the  Conquet  roads,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  slightly  wounded  ; 
and  in  1809  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the 
Saintes  island,  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  June,  1809,  he  was  appointed  to  the 


Rhine  38,  in  which  he  actively  co-operated 
with  the  patriots  on  the  north  coast  of 
Spain.  He  subsequently  served  in  the 
West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ; 
and  on  the  18th  July,  1815,  landed  and 
stormed  a fort  at  Corigion,  near  Abervack, 
which  was  the  last  exploit  of  the  kind 
achieved  during  the  war.  Whilst  in  com- 
mand of  the  Narcissus  and  Rhine,  Capt. 
Malcolm,  besides  a host  of  merchantmen, 
took  more  than  twenty  privateers,  carry- 
ing in  all  168  guns  and  1059  men. 

In  July,  1822,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
William  and  Mary  royal  yacht,  lying  at 
Dublin,  in  attendance  on  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant ; and  in  1826  to  the  Royal  Charlotte 
yacht,  on  the  same  service.  He  was 
knighted  by  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley 
in  1823. 

Sir  Charles  Malcolm  quitted  this  service 
on  the  28th  Nov.  1827,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  Bombay 
Marine.  In  that  office  he  continued  for 
ten  years  ; during  which  he  instituted 
many  extensive  and  important  surveys, 
was  prominently  concerned  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  steam  navigation  in  the  Red 
Sea,  was  eminently  successful  in  elevating 
the  character  of  the  service,  and,  in  fact, 
effected  a complete  reform  in  its  admini- 
stration, converting  its  previous  system 
into  that  now  recognised  as  the  Indian 
Navy — a name  he  was  the  first  to  impart. 

His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral  took  place  in  1837,  and  to  that  of 
Vice-Admiral  in  1847. 

In  his  latter  years  Sir  Charles  Malcolm 
was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  activity 
in  various  useful  professional  institutions 
and  charities,  than  he  had  been  in  the 
more  violent  scenes  of  his  early  life.  The 
whole  service  laments  the  death  of  a good 
man^ — a true  British  officer  in  every  sense 
of  the  word — one  whose  characteristics 
were  liberality,  generosity,  philanthropy, 
and  gallantry  ; and  whilst  possessing  all 
these  superior  qualities,  which  make  a 
man  estimable  in  every  relation  of  life,  he 
added  to  his  other  endearing  acquisitions 
a warm  appreciation  of  all  that  was  good, 
noble,  and  admirable  in  those  who  had  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance. 

He  married,  first,  June  4,  1808,  his 
cousin  Magdalene,  daughter  of  Charles 
Pasley,  esq.;  and,  secondly,  April  11, 
1829,  Elmira-Riddell,  youngest  daughter 
of  Major- Gen.  Shaw.  By  his  first  mar- 
riage he  had  issue  one  daughter ; and  by 
his  second  three  sons,  two  of  whom  are  in 
the  Royal  Navy. 

The  body  of  Sir  Charles  Malcolm  was 
deposited  in  the  catacombs  at  the  Brighton 
Cemetery.  The  principal  mourners  were 
Colonel  Malcolm,  Captain  Malcolm,  J.  G. 
Malcolm,  esq.  N.  Malcolm,  esq.  Major- 
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Gen.  Sir  Charles  William  Pasley,  K.C.B. 
Captain  W.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  R.N.  Admiral 
Thomas  Brown,  R.N.  and  several  other 
naval  and  military  officers. 


Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Gardiner,  K.C.B. 

June  6.  In  Eaton-place,  aged  73,  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  John  Gardiner,  K.C.B.  Colonel 
of  the  6th  Foot. 

He  was  a son  of  Capt.  John  Gardiner, 
Adjutant  of  the  3rd  Buffs,  by  the  daughter 
of  J.  Allison,  esq.  of  Durham  ; and  was 
elder  brother  of  Major-General  Sir  Robert 
William  Gardiner,  K.C.B.  and  K.C.H. 
Colonel  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 

He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  his 
father’s  regiment,  Nov.  23,  1791.  He 
served  in  Lord  Moira’s  expedition  in 
Flanders  and  Holland  in  1794  and  1793  ; 
and  at  that  early  period  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
York,  which  led  to  his  subsequent  em- 
ployment in  various  staff  appointments. 
He  served  in  the  West  Indies  from  1795 
to  1802,  and  whilst  there  obtained  his 
company  on  the  17th  May,  1796.  On  the 
18th  Dec.  1806,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
majority.  In  1809  he  embarked  with  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham’s  army. 
For  his  services  in  this  expedition  he  ob- 
tained brevet  rank  as  Lieut. -Colonel.  On 
his  return  he  joined  the  6th  Regiment  ; 
and  subsequently  commanded  the  third 
battalion  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

In  1813  he  joined  the  first  battalion  of 
the  6th,  in  Lord  Wellington’s  army.  His 
brevet  rank  gave  him  command  of  the 
brigade  at  the  battles  of  Nivelle  and 
Orthes.  At  the  latter  action  his  horse 
was  killed  under  him,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a private  fell  over  him  dead.  As 
the  regiment  passed  on,  the  Marquess  of 
Wellington  rode  up,  and  supposing  Colonel 
Gardiner  to  be  dead,  himself  gave  the  word 
of  command  to  the  6th,  “ Incline  to  your 
right,”  which  was  nobly  obeyed  and  exe- 
cuted, though  a most  trying  movement 
under  a cross  fire,  and  Colonel  Gardiner 
was  soon  at  their  head  again.  For  the 
Nivelle  and  Orthes  he  received  a gold 
medal  and  clasp. 

In  the  subsequent  operations  he  conti- 
nued to  command  the  brigade,  which  took 
possession  of  Bordeaux,  and  was  engaged 
in  that  neighbourhood  until  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops  for  North  America. 

From  that  time  he  was  employed  on  the 
general  staff ; and,  having  attained  the 
rank  of  Colonel  in  1819,  in  1822  he  suc- 
ceeded Col.  Thornton  at  the  head  of  the 
Adjutant-General’s  department  in  Ireland, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Horse 
Guards  as  Deputy  Adjutant- General  in 
12 


Dec.  1830.  He  remained  in  that  position 
until  Nov.  1841.  He  became  a Major- 
General  1830,  Lieut. -General  1841,  and 
Colonel  of  the  6th  Foot  in  1849. 

Sir  John  Gardiner  was  a man  of  com- 
manding presence,  and  looked  every  inch 
a soldier  ; his  pet  name  in  his  regiment 
was  “ High  Gardiner.”  With  a stern  and 
dignified  manner,  he  united  a sincere  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  men  ; and  one 
of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  to  obtain 
employment  for  meritorious  soldiers  on 
their  discharge. 

He  married,  in  middle  life,  a sister  of 
Colonel  Wildman,  of  Nev>?stead  Abbey  ; 
but  had  no  children.  His  body  was  depo- 
sited in  the  catacombs  at  Kensal-green 
Cemetery.  The  principal  mourners  were 
Lieut. -Colonel  Gardiner,  Col.  Randolph, 
Major-Gen.  George  Brown,  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  P.  Macdonald,  and  several  noblemen 
and  military  officers.  The  procession 
closed  with  the  carriages  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  Lord 
Byron,  Lord  Kinloch,  Lord  Norbury,  &c. 


Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Watson. 

Auff.  31.  In  Portland  place,  aged  69, 
Majoi'-General  Sir  Henry  Watson,  Knt., 
K.T.S.andC.B.  Colonel  of  the  15th  Foot. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Christopher 
Watson,  esq.  of  Westwood  House,  Essex, 
Colonel  of  the  3d  Dragoons,  by  Miss 
Mariam,  of  Greenford,  Essex;  and  was 
brother  to  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Watson. 

He  entered  the  army  as  Cornet  in  the 
3d  Dragoon  Guards  in  May,  1795.  He 
served  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  present 
at  the  passage  of  the  Douro  and  battle  of 
Oporto,  the  capture  of  Campo  Mayor, 
siege  of  Olivenga,  the  actions  of  Los 
Santos  and  Usagre,  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
in  which  he  commanded  the  7th  regiment 
of  Portuguese  cavalry,  that  of  Fuentes 
d’Onor,  and  that  of  Salamanca,  where,  at 
the  head  of  the  1st  Portuguese  cavalry,  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  a charge  on  the 
leading  regiment  of  Thomiere’s  division 
formed  in  square,  which  the  Portuguese 
succeeded  in  routing  and  dispersing.  At 
Toulouse  he  commanded  all  the  Portu- 
guese cavalry  excepting  the  4th  regiment. 
He  became  a Major-General  in  1838,  was 
made  Colonel  of  the  63d  regiment  in  May, 
1847,  and  was  removed  to  the  15th  in 
Nov.  1850,  Sir  Henry  Watson  had  a gold 
medal  for  Salamanca,  and  the  silver  war 
medal  with  two  clasps  for  Albuera  and 
Toulouse. 

He  was  created  a Knight  Bachelor  by 
patent  in  the  year  1817*  In  1831  he  was 
nominated  a Companion  of  the  Bath. 

He  married  a daughter  of  William 
Thoyts,  esq.  of  Sulhampstead  House, 
Berks. 
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Sir  Henry  Jardine. 

Aug.  11.  At  Belleville  Lodge,  New- 
ington, Edinburgh,  aged  85,  Sir  Henry 
Jardine,  Knt.  formerly  King’s  Remem- 
brancer of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Jardine,  Dean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle, 
and  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  Scotland. 

He  was  admitted  a Writer  to  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Signet  in  1790  ; was  appointed 
King’s  Remembrancer  in  1820,  and  re- 
signed that  office  in  1837.  He  was  knighted 
by  King  George  the  Fourth  on  the  20th 
April,  1825. 

He  married  the  youngest  daughter  of 
George  Skene,  esq.  of  Rubieslaw,  co.  Aber- 
deen. 

Sir  Henry  Jardine  was  long  an  active 
member  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
and  employed  the  influence  which  the 
high  office  held  by  him  in  the  Scotish 
Exchequer  conferred  on  him,  to  mitigate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  mischievous  effects 
to  archaeological  science  occasioned  by 
the  existing  law  of  Treasure  Trove.  Seve- 
ral valuable  relics,  now  in  the  Antiqua- 
rian Museum  at  Edinburgh,  were  secured 
solely  by  his  zealous  interference.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh. 

His  son,  Ja'mes  Jardine,  esq.  married  in 
1834,  Anne,  widow  of  Capt.  Samuel  Wyn- 
dowe  of  the  1st  Dragoons,  and  mother  of 
the  present  Oliver  Wyndowe-Thomlinson, 
esq.  of  Blencogo,  Cumberland.  She  died 
in  the  following  year,  leaving  one  daughter 
by  her  second  marriage. 


Sir  William  Parke. 

Sept.  1.  At  his  seat,  Dunally,  co.  Sligo, 
in  his  73d  year.  Sir  William  Parke,  Knt. 
a deputy  lieutenant  and  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  co.  Sligo,  formerly  Lieut. - 
Colonel  in  the  army. 

He  was  born  in  March,  1779,  the  eldest 
son  of  Roger  Parke,  esq.  of  Dunally,  for 
many  years  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  Sligo 
militia.  He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign 
in  the  53d  Foot  in  1791,  and  became 
Lieutenant  in  1793.  In  1794  he  accom- 
panied his  regiment  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  served  two  years.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  a company  Dec.  27,  1797 ; 
served  during  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
afterwards  in  the  expedition  to  the  Helder 
in  1799,  and  the  Duke  of  York’s  cam- 
paign in  North  Holland  ; also  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  where  he  was  present  in 
several  actions  ; after  which  he  was  in  gar- 
rison for  two  years  in  Gibi'altar.  Having 
proceeded  to  the  Peninsula,  he  was  pre- 
sent in  the  battle  of  Vimiera  ; and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Corunna.  He 
served  in  the  expedition  to  Walcheren  and 
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siege  of  Flushing.  In  1811  he  again  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  was  made  Major  in  it  on  the  27th 
July  that  year.  In  1812  he  exchanged 
into  the  2d  battalion  of  the  66th  Foot, 
which  he  accompanied  to  St.  Helena,  where 
he  served  until  the  reduction  of  his  batta- 
lion in  1817,  and  was  then  placed  on  half- 
pay. He  attained  the  brevet  rank  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  1819.  He  received  a gold 
medal  for  his  services  in  Egypt,  and  the 
war  medal,  with  three  clasps,  for  Corunna, 
Vimiera,  and  Egypt. 

He  twice  filled  the  office  of  High  She- 
riff of  the  co.  Sligo,  and  was  knighted  by 
the  Marquess  of  Normanby,  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  in  1836. 

He  married  in  July  1813,  Louisa,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Johnstone, 
esq.  of  Ludlow  ; and  had  issue  three  sons, 
Roger,  Johnstone,  and  Jemmett. 


General  Riddall,  K.H. 

July  28.  At  Southsea,  aged  76,  Major- 
General  William  Riddall,  K.H. 

He  entered  the  army  in  1798,  and  was 
actively  employed  with  the  62d  regiment 
in  Sicily,  Egypt,  Calabria,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  North  America  from  1806  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  He  was  detached  with  the 
Grenadier  company  of  his  regiment  to 
retard  the  advance  of  the  French  in  their 
march  to  invest  Scylla  Castle  and  invade 
Sicily  ; and  served  at  the  Faro  in  Sicily 
for  several  weeks  under  the  fire  of  the 
French  batteries  erected  in  Calabria.  He 
was  afterwards  second  in  command  to 
General  Blommart,  in  a Grenadier  bat- 
talion sent  from  Sicily  to  Spain  ; and  was 
advanced  with  his  company  and  two  field 
pieces  in  the  attack  on  and  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  the  heights  before  Genoa. 
Afterwards  he  served  in  North  America, 
and  was  second  in  command  with  detach- 
ments up  the  Penobscot  river ; he  also 
commanded  the  advance  in  forcing  a posi- 
tion at  Hampden,  defended  by  treble  our 
numbers.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel 
in  1837,  and  that  of  Major-General  in 
1846  ; and  was  in  1832  nominated  a K.H. 


Lieut.-Colonel  Jarvis. 

June  14.  At  Doddington  hall,  Lin- 
colnshire, aged  77,  George  Ralph  Payne 
Jarvis,  esq.  of  that  place,  a Lieut.-Colonel 
in  the  array,  and  a deputy  lieutenant  and 
magistrate  of  Lincolnshire. 

He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  1 792, 
became  Lieut,  in  the  36th  Foot  in  Dec. 
1793,  Captain  in  Nov.  1799,  and  Major 
in  Dec.  1810.  He  served  with  the  36th 
in  the  Peninsula  in  1808-9  ; was  present 
in  the  battles  of  Roleia,  Vimiera,  and 
Corunna,  and  in  consequence  received  the - 
war  medal  with  three  clasps.  In  1811  he 
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was  placed  on  half-pay.  In  1813  and 
1814  he  acted  as  Major  of  Brigade  to 
Major-Gen.  Barlow  on  the  statf  of  the 
Kent  District.  He  attained  the  brevet 
rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel  in  1819. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  in  1802  to 
Philadelphia,  third  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
Blackwell,  esq.  by  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
R.ev.  Robert  Eden,  Prebendary  of  Win- 
chester ; and,  secondly,  in  1830,  to 
Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Sturges,  LL.D.  Chancellor  of  Winches- 
ter, and  sister  to  the  late  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Sturges-Bourne.  By  the  former  lady 
he  had  issue  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  former  were,  1.  George  Knollis  Jar- 
vis, esq.  who  married  Emily,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  George  Thomas  Pretyman, 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln  ; 2.  the  Rev.  Charles 
Macquarie  George  Jarvis,  Rector  of  Dod- 
dington,  who  married  in  1840  Augusta, 
second  daughter  of  Robert  Cracroft,  esq. 
of  Hackthorn  and  Harrington,  co.  Line, 
and  neice  to  Sir  William  Amcotts  Ingilby, 
Bart.  M.P. ; 3.  Henry-George,  Captain  in 
the  army,  who  died  in  the  West  Indies  in 
18..  ; 4.  John- George,  Captain  in  the 
52nd  Light  Inf.  ; 5.  Edwin-George,  who 
married  in  1841  Frances,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  above  Robert  Cracroft,  esq.  The 
Colonel’s  daughters  were,  Mary-Eden, 
married  to  Robert  Cole,  esq.  Major  in 
the  army ; and  Anne-Fector,  married  to 
John  Bromhead,  esq.  of  Lincoln. 


Henry  Broadley,  Esq,.  M.P. 

Aug.  8.  In  Charles  street,  St.  James’s 
square,  in  his  58th  year,  Henry  Broadley, 
esq.  of  Welton  House,  near  Howden,  M.P. 
for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  of  the 
same. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Broadley, 
esq.  alderman  of  Hull,  (who  died  in  1797,) 
by  Betty-Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Jarratt,  esq.  of  Beverley. 

He  was  first  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  East  Riding  at  the  general  election  of 
1837,  defeating  the  former  member,  Mr. 
Paul  Beilby  Thompson,  afterwards  Lord 
Wenlock,  in  a poll  which  terminated  as 
follows — 

Richard  Bethell,  esq.  . . . 3,592 

Henry  Broadley,  esq.  . . . 3,257 

Paul  Beilby  Thompson,  esq.  . 2,985 

He  was  rechosen  without  opposition  in 
1841  and  1847.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Tory,  and  one  of  strong  Protectionist 
feeling,  having  voted  on  all  occasions  in 
favour  of  protection  to  British  industry. 

“ A more  attentive  member  to  the 
house  did  not  exist.  His  name  appeared 
in  almost  every  division,  and  his  punc- 
tuality was  equalled  by  his  consistency. 


No  man  has  voted  more  uniformly  than 
the  late  member  for  the  East  Riding  : he 
was  no  vacillator,  but  always  marked  out 
for  himself  a straightforward  course  of 
undeviating  political  rectitude.  When  it 
was  fashionable  for  legislators  to  repudiate 
their  former  principles  in  favour  of  mo- 
dern theories,  Mr.  Broadley  remained 
among  the  faithful  few,  who,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  remained  true  to 
those  principles  which  they  had  avowed 
at  the  hustings.” — Yorhshire  Gazette. 

Mr.  Broadley  was  chairman  of  the  Hull 
and  Selby  Railway  from  1836  to  1843. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  the  16th  Aug. 
The  hearse,  followed  by  three  mourning 
coaches,  11  private  carriages,  and  86  of 
the  tenantry  on  horseback,  left  Welton 
House  early  in  the  morning,  and  arrived 
at  Holy  Trinity  church,  Hull,  about  half- 
past eleven.  In  the  first  mourning  coach 
were  Capt.  Broadley  and  Broadley  Har- 
rison, esq.  nephews  of  the  deceased,  and 
in  the  second  Thos.  Thompson,  esq.  his 
solicitor,  and  Mr.  Hebblethwaite,  his  land- 
steward.  The  remains  were  interred  in 
the  family  vault  near  the  southern  entrance 
of  Holy  Trinity  church. 


Richard  Craster  Askew,  Esq. 

July  30.  At  Pallinsburn,  Northum- 
berland, in  his  73rd  year,  Richard  Craster 
Askew,  esq.  barrister-at-law. 

This  gentleman  was  the  fifth  son  of  John 
Askew,  esq.  of  Pallinsburn,  and  of  Bridget, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Watson,  esq. 
of  Goswick,  co.  Durham,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Craster,  esq.  of  Craster 
in  Northumberland. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  on  the  13th 
June,  1807.  He  resided  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  practising  as  a chamber  coun- 
sel and  conveyancer.  He  was  elected  Re- 
corder of  that  town  at  Michaelmas  1833, 
and  resigned  the  office  at  Michaelmas 
1834.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Tyne- 
mouth. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Askew,  Knt.  and  C.B. 
on  the  25th  June,  1847  (see  our  vol. 
XXVIII.  p.  432),  he  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Pallinsburn. 

He  married,  April  18,  1843,  Elizabeth, 
second  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Davidson,  esq.  of  Newcastle, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Northumberland ; and  niece  to  the  late 
Rear-Adm.  Wm.  Charlton.  She  survives 
her  husband,  without  issue. 

His  estate  devolves  to  his  nephew  Wat- 
son Askew,  a minor,  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
C.  C.  Askew,  R.N.  of  Broadbush,  near 
Petersfield,  Hants, 
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Wade  Browne,  Esq. 

Aug.  2.  At  Monkton  Farley,  Wilt- 
shire, aged  55,  Wade  Browne,  esq.  M.A. 
a justice  of  the  peace  for  that  county  and 
Somerset. 

He  was  born  on  the  30th  April,  1796, 
the  only  son  of  Wade  Browne,  esq.  for- 
merly a merchant  at  Leeds,  a magistrate 
and  deputy-lieutenant  of  Yorkshire,  by 
his  first  wife  Rhoda,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Smith,  esq.  of  Walsall.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  his  estates  in  1821,  and  also 
became  heir  to  his  uncle  Joseph  Smith, 
esq.  of  Sion  Hill,  co.  Wore. 

Mr.  Wade  Browne  was  a member  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  1819,  M.A.  1822. 

He  married  June  23, 1831,  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Pennefather,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  two  sons,  Edward-Pennefather- 
Wade,  and  Cornwallis-Wade  ; and  two 
daughters. 


David  M.  Makgill  Crichton,  Esq. 

July  11.  At  Rankeilour  House,  Fife- 
shire,  aged  50,  David  Maitland  Makgill 
Crichton,  esq. 

He  was  born  on  the  4th  March,  1801, 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Charles  the 
younger  of  Rankeilour,  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  David  Johnston,  esq.  of  Lathrisk.  His 
grandfather  was  the  Hon.  Capt.  Frederick 
Maitland,  R.N.  sixth  son  of  Charles  sixth 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Makgill  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  Dick,  of  Ran- 
keilour, the  granddaughter  of  Isabella 
Makgill,  heiress  of  that  family,  who  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  William  Dick,  minister 
of  Cupar.  This  Isabella  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  James  Makgill,  of  Ran- 
keilour, by  the  Hon.  Janet  Crichton,  only 
child  of  James  Crichton  of  Frendraught, 
who  was  created  a Peer  of  Scotland  by  the 
titles  of  Lord  Crichton  and  Viscount  of 
Frendraught,  by  patent  granted  by  King 
Charles  I.  at  Nottingham  in  1642.  There 
were  four  Viscounts  Frendraught,  the 
second  and  the  last  being  the  sons,  and 
the  third  a grandson,  of  the  first  Viscount 
by  his  second  marriage.  The  last  Viscount 
died  with  issue  in  1698.  Janet  was  the 
daughter  of  her  father’s  first  marriage  with 
Lady  Janet  Leslie,  second  daughter  of 
Alexander  first  Earl  of  Leven. 

Mrs.  Maitland-Makgill  died  in  1827, 
leaving  her  grandson,  now  deceased,  her 
heir;  and  in  June  1839  he  was  served 
heir  of  line  and  general  to  James  Crichton, 
first  Viscount  Frendraught. 

Mr.  Crichton  married,  first,  in  1827, 
Eleanor  Julian,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Hogg,  esq.  of  Newliston,  and 


became  a widower  in  1831.  He  married 
secondly,  in  1834,  Esther,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Andrew  Coventry,  of  Chanwell. 
By  the  former  lady  he  had  issue  two  sons 
and  two  daughters ; by  the  latter,  who 
survives  him,  also  two  daughters  and  two 
sons.  His  eldest  daughter  was  married  in 
1849  to  Philip  Somerville,  esq.  Commander 
R.N.  His  eldest  son  and  heir,  Charles 
Julian  Maitland-Makgill-Crichton,  esq. 
was  born  in  1828,  and  is  at  present  un- 
married. 


Charles  Konig,  Esq. 

Aug.  29.  Of  apoplexy,  aged  77,  Charles 
Konig,  esq.,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper 
of  the  Mineralogical  Collections  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Mr.  Konig  was  a native  of  Brunswick, 
and  educated  chiefly  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  was  contemporary  with  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  with  Gauss,  and  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Young.  He  came  to  England  towards  the 
end  of  1800,  in  order  to  arrange  the  col- 
lections in  natural  history  belonging  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Charlotte.  He  was  soon 
after  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  Dryander  in 
the  charge  of  the  library  and  herbarium  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  At  this  time  his  studies 
were  almost  exclusively  directed  to  botany, 
which  he  cultivated  with  much  success  ; 
editing,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  John  Sims, 
then  editor  of  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
the  Annals  of  Botany,  an  extremely  well- 
conducted  periodical,  containing  several 
valuable  papers  from  his  own  pen.  In 
1807,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gray,  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Shaw  as  Assistant- Keeper  of 
the  Natural  History  department  in  the 
British  Museum ; and  on  the  demise  of 
Dr.  Shaw  in  1813,  he  became  head  of  the 
department.  In  these  offices  he  chiefly 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  minera- 
logy and  fossil  remains.  At  the  period 
of  his  appointment  the  Museum  was  ex- 
tremely poor  in  these  departments  ; but 
the  purchase  of  the  Greville  Collection 
of  Minerals,  soon  afterwards,  laid  a fine 
foundation  for  the  magnificent  display 
brought  together  under  his  direction, 
which  now  adorns  the  galleries.  The 
enlargement  of  this  collection,  and  its 
scientific  arrangement,  occupied  him  for 
some  years,  when  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  comparatively  new  study  of  fossil 
organic  remains,  and  since  that  time  ex- 
erted himself  greatly  in  the  increase  of 
the  noble  collection  which  the  Museum 
has  acquired  in  this  important  branch  of 
natural  science.  He  published  some  years 
since  the  commencement  of  a work  in- 
tended to  illustrate  these  objects,  under 
the  title  of  “ leones  Fossilium  Sectiles 
it  was  not,  however,  continued  beyond  the 
first  number. 
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Mr.  Konig  was  for  many  years,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
man dialects  led  to  his  acquiring  a con- 
siderable taste  for  philology,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  which  much  of  his  leisure  time 
was  latterly  passed,  and  in  which  depart- 
ment of  literature  he  formed  a valuable 
library.  We  understand  that  his  property 
is  equally  divided  between  charities  in 
Hanover  and  in  England,  and  that  Mr. 
Brown,  of  the  British  Museum,  is  left  his 
executor.  Since  the  death  of  his  sister  a 
few  years  ago,  he  was  not  conscious  of 
having  any  relative. — Chiefly  from  the 
Literary  Gazette. 


James  Ebenezer  Bicheno,  Esa.  F.R.S. 

Feh.  25.  At  Hobart  Town,  in  his  67th 
year,  James  Ebenezer  Bicheno,  esq.  Colo- 
nial Secretary  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  a 
barrister-at-law,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal, 
Linnean,  and  Geological  Societies. 

He  was  born  at  Newbury  in  Berkshire, 
where  his  father  the  Rev.  James  Bicheno, 
M.A.  was  for  many  years  an  eminent  dis- 
senting minister  of  the  Baptist  persuasion, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  publications 
of  a politico-religious  character,  a list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  vol.  ci.  i.  652.  He  died  at 
Newbury  April  9,  1831,  aged  80,  leaving 
some  property,  which  was  inherited  by 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  then  his  only 
surviving  son,  a brother  having  been 
drowned  while  bathing  in  the  Kennett  at 
Newbury,  on  the  7th  Aug.  1806. 

Of  Mr.  Bicheno’s  early  destination  in 
life  we  are  not  informed.  When  approach- 
ing his  fortieth  year  he  entered  himself 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  w'as  called  to 
the  bar  by  that  Hon.  Society  on  the  17th 
May  1822.  He  went  the  Oxford  circuit ; 
but  his  taste  for  science  attached  him 
more  closely  to  its  study  than  to  that  of 
the  law.  Botany  and  Zoology,  particu- 
larly the  former,  were  his  leading  pursuits. 
In  1824  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  in  which  capacity  he 
superintended  the  publication  of  many 
learned  papers  on  his  favourite  pursuits, 
and  was  the  author  of  one  ‘ ‘ On  Systems 
and  Methods  in  Natural  History,”  read 
June  4,  1826,  Linnaean  Trans,  vol.  15. 

He  removed  to  South  Wales  on  be- 
coming a partner  in  the  Maesteg  Iron- 
works (an  unfortunate  speculation),  and 
he  was  for  some  time  resident  at  Ty- 
maen  near  Pyle  in  Glamorganshire,  where 
he  acted  as  a magistrate  and  as  the  official 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  at 
Bridgend. 

We  believe  he  was  indebted  to  Lord 
Lansdownefor  his  appointment  to  the  com- 


mission formed  under  Lord  Melbourne's 
government,  and  of  which  Archbishop 
Whately  was  chairman,  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  introducing  the  Poor  Law 
into  Ireland.  Several  important  reports 
upon  this  subject  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

In  Sept.  1842  he  w^as  selected  by  Lord 
Stanley  for  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  arrived  in 
that  colony  on  the  10th  April,  1843,  and 
commenced  his  public  duties  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month.  In  addition  to  these 
duties,  he  gratified  his  desire  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  and  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  the  colony,  by  the  occa- 
sional delivery  of  lectures,  which  were  much 
prized  by  the  inhabitants.  He  had  generally 
enjoyed  good  health ; and  his  death  was 
attributed  to  disease  of  the  heart.  His 
body  was  interred  in  St.  David's  cemetery 
at  Hobart  Town ; the  chief  mourners 
being  his  executors,  F.  C.  Tribe  and  E.  J. 
Mauley,  esqrs.  His  nearest  relatives  are  a 
nephew  Mr.  James  Bicheno  Francis,  and 
his  tv/o  sisters,  resident  in  Massachusetts, 
U.S.  By  his  will  he  has  directed  his  library 
to  be  offered  to  the  Tasmanian  Public 
Library  for  300/. 

Mr.  Bicheno  was  a man  whose  society 
was  always  acceptable  in  the  several  circles 
in  which  he  moved.  His  information  on 
various  subjects  was  extensive,  and  his 
conversational  powers  of  a superior  cha- 
racter. He  married  in  1821  a lady  of 
Newbury  named  Lloyd  ; whom  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose,  in  childbed,  within  a 
year  after  their  marriage. 


Edward  Johnstone,  M.D. 

Sept.  4.  At  Edgbaston  Hall,  near  Bir- 
mingham, in  his  94th  year,  Edward  John- 
stone, M.D. 

Dr.  Johnstone  belonged  to  a family 
which  in  several  of  its  members  has 
adorned  the  practice  and  extended  the 
boundaries  of  medical  science. 

His  father.  Dr.  James  Johnstone,  w'ho 
died  in  1802,  in  his  73d  year  (see  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that  year,  p. 
475),  was  a native  of  Annan  dale  in  Scot- 
land, where  he  w'as  born  on  the  14th 
April,  1730.  In  1751  he  settled  at  Kid- 
derminster, where  he  attained  considerable 
eminence,  and  from  thence  removed  to 
Worcester.  He  was  the  author  of  the  dis- 
covery which  led  to  the  employment  of  the 
fumes  of  mineral  acids  for  the  prevention 
of  infectious  fevers,  although  the  merit 
was  many  years  afterwards  claimed  by  Dr. 
Carmichael  Smyth,  whose  pretensions 
were  successful  in  obtaining  from  Parlia- 
ment a grant  of  5,000/.  The  claims,  how'- 
ever,  of  the  real  public  benefactor  in  this 
matter  have  since  been  fully  admitted  by 
the  profession  and  the  public,  mainly,  no 
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doubt,  through  the  ability  and  filial  zeal 
of  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  John  Johnstone, 
of  Birmingham. 

An  elder  brother  of  the  subject  of  our 
present  notice,  Dr.  James  Johnstone,  after 
graduating  with  great  eclat  at  Edinburgh, 
was  elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Infirmary  at  Worcester,  where  the  zeal 
and  ability  which  distinguished  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  obtained 
for  him  a large  share  of  practice  at  a very 
early  period  of  life,  which  only  extended 
to  his  thirtieth  year.  Having  been  called 
upon  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county  to 
combat  the  gaol  fever,  which  then  pre- 
vailed, he  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  that 
important  duty  with  an  alacrity  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  rendered  him  a victim  to 
the  pestilence  which  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  checking.  His  premature 
death  was  lamented  by  the  illustrious  phi- 
lanthropist John  Howard  ; and  Dr.  Parr 
wrote  his  epitaph  in  Worcester  cathedral, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  father  (both  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  our  Magazine  for  Feb,  1816.) 

Dr.  John  Johnstone,  the  fourth  brother, 
occupied  a distinguished  place  among  the 
medical  profession  at  Birmingham  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years  ; and  was  the  biogra- 
pher and  editor  of  the  works  and  corres- 
pondence of  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Parr. 
He  died  in  1837,  in  his  68th  year,  and  a 
memoir  of  him  was  given  in  our  vol.  vii. 
p.  547. 

Dr.  Edward  Johnstone  (whose  death 
we  now  record  ) was  the  third  son  of  his 
father.  He  was  born  at  Kidderminster, 
and  educated  at  the  Free  Grammar  School 
there  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  wdio,  having 
been  brought  up  at  Westminster  under 
Bishop  Johnson,  was  afterwards  brought 
by  him  into  Worcestershire,  and  preferred 
to  the  living  of  St.  Helen’s,  in  the  city 
of  Worcester. 

Dr.  Johnstone  pursued  his  studies  at 
Edinburgh,  where,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1779,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D., 
selecting  “ De  Febre  Puerperali”  as  the 
subject  of  his  inaugural  treatise,  which, 
on  being  published,  elicited  the  discrimi- 
nating praise  of  the  eminent  French  sur- 
geon M.  de  Ponteau.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  on  the  opening  of  the  Bir- 
mingham General  Hospital,  he  was  elected, 
with  Dr.  Ash,  Dr,  Withering,  and  Dr. 
Smith,  one  of  its  first  physicians,  an  early 
recognition  of  his  professional  abilities  ; 
and  he  was  probably  the  last  survivor  of 
all  those  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  that  institution.  In 
this  appointment,  which  he  held  for  a 
number  of  years,  with  honour  to  himself 
and  benefit  to  the  charity,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  the  late  Dr.  John 
Johnstone. 


Dr.  Johnstone  was  also  a zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Dispensary  for  supplying 
Medical  and  Surgical  Attendance  to  the 
sick  poor  at  their  own  homes.  He  was 
an  active  and  munificent  patron  of  every 
useful  and  charitable  institution  ; and  his 
able  advice  was  at  all  times  accessible  at 
his  own  residence  to  the  less  affluent. 
The  one  in  which,  for  more  than  twenty 
years  of  his  later  life,  he  took  the  greatest 
interest  was  the  Medical  School,  now 
Queen’s  College.  In  the  year  1824,  when 
Mr.  Sands  Cox,  the  founder  of  the  Col- 
lege, submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  the 
original  institution,  the  Doctor  entered 
warmly  into  the  scheme.  He  afterwards 
presided  at  the  opening  lecture,  and  was  a 
constant  attendant  during  its  entire  course. 
On  the  plans  for  the  school  being  ma- 
tured he  accepted  the  office  of  President, 
and  for  a period  of  eighteen  years  was 
never  absent  from  the  Council  Board. 
When,  in  1836,  the  Doctor  entered  his 
eightieth  year,  the  Council  deviated  from 
its  usual  course,  by  fixing  its  anniversary 
meeting  on  his  birthday,  namely,  the  26th 
of  September.  On  the  same  occasion  a 
large  body  of  the  students  presented  Dr. 
Johnstone  with  an  address.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  practice  had 
previously  been  celebrated  by  a public 
dinner,  which  was  attended  by  upwards  of 
one  hundred  gentlemen,  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  assembly  consisting  of  his 
medical  brethren  in  Birmingham  and  the 
vicinity. 

In  the  year  1840  Dr.  Johnstone  pre- 
sided at  the  first  meeting  to  found  the 
Queen’s  Hospital ; and,  although  devo- 
tedly attached  to  the  General  Hospital,  as 
the  scene  of  his  early  labours,  he  not  only 
gave  the  project  his  unanimous  support, 
on  the  public  ground  “ that  an  additional 
hospital  was  called  for,  from  the  fact  that 
in  this  great  central  metropolitan  district, 
intersected  in  all  directions  with  railway 
communications,  embracing  within  its 
range  upwards  of  half  a million  of  people, 
employed  among  the  deleterious  effluvia  in- 
cident to  many  of  the  manufactures,  hourly 
exposed  to  accident  and  disease  from  pow- 
erful machinery  assisting  the  labour  of 
man,  and  from  mining  operations,  there 
existed  only  one  such  charity,  opened  in 
the  year  1779,  when  the  population  of 
Birmingham  did  not  exceed  50,000;” 
and  he  generously  contributed  100/.  to- 
wards the  building  fund,  at  the  same  time 
accepting  the  office  of  Honorary  Physician, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  On  the  incorporation  of 
Queen’s  College  the  doctor  was  appointed 
the  first  Principal.  In  1844  the  council 
and  professors  presented  his  portrait  to 
the  college  ; and  when  in  1845  accumu- 
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lating  years  had  warned  him  to  seek  that 
complete  retirement  which  he  had  so  well 
earned,  a special  meeting  of  the  governors, 
professors,  and  students,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Lyttelton,  presented  to  their  vener- 
able head  “ the  earnest  and  affectionate 
expression  of  their  gratitude  for  his  valu- 
able and  unremitting  services,”  rendered 
to  the  institution  during  a period  of 
eighteen  years. 

To  a highly  cultivated  mind,  and  emi- 
nent professional  qualifications,  Dr.  John- 
stone united  a benevolence  of  heart,  and 
a peculiar  kindness  and  urbanity  of  man- 
ner, which  endeared  him  to  his  patients 
and  professional  brethren,  and  won  for 
him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  classes. 
His  remains  were  interred,  on  Wednesday 
the  10th  Sept,  in  the  family  vault  con- 
nected with  the  Edgbaston  Old  Church, 
being  attended  by  the  officers  and  council 
of  Queen’s  College  and  the  Committee  of 
Queen’s  Hospital,  and  by  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  and 
students  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  The 
pall-bearers  were  James  Taylor,  esq.  Jo- 
seph Webster,  esq.  Messrs.  George  Att- 
wood,  R.  Wood,  E.  T.  Cox,  and  T.  E. 
Lee. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  has  left  one 
surviving  brother,  Lockhart  Johnstone, 
esq.  barrister-at-law,  and  senior  bencher 
of  Gray’s  Inn ; and  one  daughter  and  two 
sons. 


Edward  Quillinan,  Esa. 

Jul^  8.  At  Loughrigg  Holm,  Rydal, 
Westmorland,  aged  60,  Edward  Quillinan, 
esq. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Quillinan  was  a Lieu- 
tenant in  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards.  When 
quartered  in  garrison  at  Canterbury,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  literary  effu- 
sions. An  elegant  and  piquant  satire, 
entitled  “ Ball-Room  Votaries,’’  was  un- 
derstood to  be  his  production,  and  he  con- 
ducted and  was  a principal  contributor  to 
a local  periodical  entitled  “The  Whim.” 
His  poetic  talents  introduced  him  to  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  then 
residing  at  Lee  Priory,  and  in  1817  he 
married  Jemima-Anne-Deborah,  second 
daughter  of  the  literary  baronet.  This 
lady’s  death  in  1822  was  occasioned  by  a 
lamentable  accident,  her  clothes  having 
caught  fire  in  her  own  apartment. 

While  residing  at  Lee  Priory,  many  of 
Mr.  Quillinan ’s  poetical  productions  were 
printed  at  the  private  press  there  esta- 
blished. Two  of  these  were,  Dunluce 
Castle,  1814  ; and  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaby, 
1816.  Another  of  his  poems,  Monther- 
mer,  was  published  in  1815. 

About  the  year  1823,  the  poet  Words- 
worth visited  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  which 


led  to  an  acquaintance  between  the  two 
families,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Quillinan 
married  the  only  daughter  of  the  great 
poet  of  the  Lakes.  This  lady  also  died 
just  four  years  before  him,  on  the  9th  July, 
1847.  She  had  published  shortly  before 
a “ Journal  of  a Few  Months’  Residence 
in  Portugal,  &c.”  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s  decease  some  extracts  were 
published  from  Mr.  Quillinan’s  journal, 
descriptive  of  the  bard’s  last  moments. 
The  only  prose  volume  from  his  pen  is  one 
entitled,  “ The  Conspirators  ; or,  the  Ro- 
mance of  Military  Life,”  in  three  volumes 
octavo,  embodying  the  writer’s  recollec- 
tions of  the  Peninsular  War. 

Mr.  Quillinan  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  more  especially  in  Portuguese  lite- 
rature, and  was  a critical  writer  of  no  mean 
ability.  Precision  of  style  and  pungency 
of  remark,  wholly  untinctured  by  ill-nature, 
characterised  the  compositions  which  he 
now  and  then  contributed  to  the  periodical 
press.  He  had  for  many  years  past  taken 
up  his  abode  in  the  beautiful  valley  be- 
tween Ambleside  and  Rydal,  near  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in 
whose  recently  published  biography  will 
be  found  frequent  and  honourable  men- 
tion of  his  name.  His  death,  which  took 
place  after  a severe  illness  of  only  a few 
days’  duration,  has  renewed  the  gloom 
which  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  little 
more  than  a year  ago,  cast  over  the  dis- 
trict. His  remains  were  interred  in  Grass- 
mere  church,  in  that  romantic  and  grief- 
hallowed  spot  where  repose  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  daughter. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  O’Sullivan,  D.D, 

Auff.  6.  At  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
O’Sullivan,  D.D.  for  thirty  years  chaplain 
of  the  Royal  Military  School  in  the 
Phoenix-park. 

He  was  a gentleman  of  high  literary  at- 
tainments, and,  like  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Mortimer  O’Sullivan,  possessed  eloquence 
of  the  first  order.  The  Daily  Express,  in 
a biographical  sketch  of  the  deceased, 
says : — 

“ Dr.  O’Sullivan’s  writings  were  on 
every  varied  subject  that  suggests  itself  to 
a man  whose  profession  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  literature.  His  style 
was  formed  at  an  earUer  period  than  that 
of  most  of  the  writers  who  have  of  late 
years  addressed  the  public  ; and  it  more 
often  reminds  us  of  Goldsmith  in  its  truth 
of  delineation,  or  of  Swift  in  its  perfect 
purity  of  language,  than  of  any  one  modern 
author ; but  his  style  was  in  truth  his  own, 
and  unborrowed  from  any  model,  the  di- 
rect and  almost  transparent  medium  in 
which  the  thoughts  of  a very  contempla- 
tive and  a very  original  mind  were  hap- 
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pily  communicated.  Like  Southey’s  ear- 
lier and  better  prose  works,  such  as  ‘ Es- 
priella’s  Letters,’  and  his  papers  in  the 
Annual  Review,  there  was  in  O’Sullivan’s 
writings  a perpetual  sparkling  of  wit  which 
brightened  and  gave  life  and  animation  to 
every  thing  he  said.  You  saw  that  the 
writer  was  himself  a man  of  joyous  spirit, 
and  the  diiference  between  him  and  an 
ordinary  man  discussing  the  same  subject 
was  as  the  difference  between  such  a book 
as  ‘ Fuller’s  Church  History,’  alive  and 
brilliant  everywhere  with  illustrations,  and 
some  ragged-school  compendium  of  barren 
facts,  and  names,  and  dates.  In  the  Uni- 
versity Magazine  many  of  the  papers  on 
subjects  of  Irish  history  were  his  ; and  we 
believe  that  there  is  not  anywhere  the  same 
amount  of  original  and  most  important  in- 
formation brought  together  on  a subject 
which,  had  it  not  been  placed  on  record 
within  the  last  few  years,  must  have  alto- 
gether perished,  as  in  his  account  of  the 
Emmetts,  and  Tones,  andSheares,  of  1798. 
Of  the  passing  events  of  his  own  times — 
the  struggles  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  Free 
Church  movement  in  Scotland,  and  the 
position  of  the  English  Church  with  re- 
ference to  its  colonies  and  to  America — 
the  public  have  had  no  information  so 
valuable  as  that  supplied  by  him  from  time 
to  time  in  the  University  and  in  Black- 
wood’s Magazine.  What  the  Church  and 
what  society  has  lost,  or  rather  what  might 
have  been  easily  gained  for  both,  no  man 
can  estimate. 

“The  last  task  with  which  Dr.  O’Sul- 
livan was  engaged  was  the  publication  of 
a Church  Catechism.  It  is  drawn  up  with 
exceeding  simplicity  ; yet  there  is  no  one 
doctrine  taught  by  the  Church  that  is  not 
brought  forward  in  this  little  work,  not 
alone  in  the  language  of  our  Church  for- 
mularies, but  also  in  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture from  which  that  language  is  formed  ; 
and  also  with  the  accompanying  recollec- 
tion that  it  is  children  who  are  to  be 
taught,  and  that  the  clearest  and  most 
direct  language  is  that  in  which  it  is  fitting 
that  explanations  which  are  to  remain  on 
the  memory  should  be  expressed.  This 
little  catechism  has  been  introduced  into 
many  schools,  and  we  have  seen  letters 
from  several  clergymen  speaking  of  it  in 
terms  of  high  praise. 

“ Dr.  O’  Sullivan’s  remains  were  interred 
in  the  churchyard  at  Chapelizod.” 


M.  Daguerre. 

Aug.  10.  At  Petit  Brie,  near  Paris,  in 
his  63rd  year,  M.  Daguerre,  the  inventor 
of  the  Daguerreotype. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  as  a scene 
painter,  by  the  happiness  of  his  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  The  chapel  of  Glen- 


thorn,  at  the  Ambigu,  and  the  Rising  of 
the  Sun  in  “ Les  Mexicains,”  were  saluted 
by  the  audience  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
His  inventive  genius  then  erected  the 
Diorama.  Every  one  remembers  the  series 
of  enormous  pictures  of  cathedrals,  and  of 
Alpine  scenery,  producing  almost  the 
effect  of  illusion  upon  the  spectator,  and 
diversified  by  magical  changes  of  light. 
These  were  brought  to  London,  and  the 
present  Diorama  in  the  Regent’s  Park 
was  erected  for  their  exhibition. 

The  Daguerreotype  process  was  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  autumn  of  1 839,  speci- 
mens of  the  results  obtained  having  been 
exhibited  in  Paris  in  January  of  the  same 
year.  The  whole  of  Europe  were  asto- 
nished at  their  beauty,  and  every  one  ap- 
plauded the  liberality  of  the  French  go- 
vernment in  granting  to  Daguerre  a pen- 
sion of  6,000  francs  for  his  discovery.  His 
system  of  opaque  and  transparent  paint- 
ing was  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment along  with  the  processes  of  the 
Daguerreotype. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  determine  how  far 
we  are  indebted  to  Niepce,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Beard  in  his  investigations,  for 
this  photographic  process;  but,  from  the 
evidences  which  we  have  of  the  scientific 
character  of  the  mind  of  Niepce,  and  the 
results  that  he  obtained — many  of  which 
are  still  preserved  in  this  country — it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  materially  aided 
in  contributing  to  their  success.  Daguerre 
not  only  hesitated  fairly  to  acknowledge 
the  aid  received  from  his  partner  and 
friend,  but,  not  content  with  the  reward 
he  had  received,  trafficked  for  patent 
rights  in  England,  thus  robbing  his  own 
liberal  country  of  “ the  glory  of  endowing 
the  world.”  Others,  however,  have  ad- 
vanced his  invention.  When  Daguerre 
published  his  process,  it  required  twenty 
minutes  to  take  a view.  Now  a portrait 
can  be  taken  in  five  seconds. 


Mr.  B.  P.  Gibbon. 

July  28.  In  Albany  Street,  Regent’s 
Park,  in  his  49th  year,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Phelps  Gibbon,  engraver. 

He  was  son  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Gibbon, 
Vicar  of  Penally,  Pembrokeshire,  and  was 
educated  in  the  Clergy  Orphan  School. 
Indicating  at  an  early  age  a taste  for  art, 
he  was  articled  to  the  late  Mr.  Scriven, 
the  eminent  chalk  engraver,  with  whom 
he  served  his  time.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  engagement,  being  desirous  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  style  of  line- 
engraving,  he  placed  himself  under  Mr. 
Robinson,  with  whom  he  attained  such 
proficiency  that,  in  a short  period,  he  was 
in  a position  to  undertake  several  con- 
siderable plates,  and  was  eminently  sue- 
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cessful  ia  their  execution.  The  majority 
of  these  are  from  the  works  of  Sir  Edward 
Landseer  ; and,  among  those  occurring  to 
our  recollection,  we  may  mention  “ The 
Twa  Dogs,’'  “ Suspense,”  “ The  Jack  in 
Office,”  The  Fireside  Party,”  ” There’s 
no  Place  like  Home,”  and  “ The  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb,”  after  Mulready.  Some 
of  his  plates  are  engraved  in  line,  and 
others  in  a mixed  style.  Mr.  Gibbon, 
however,  took  a deeper  interest  in  por- 
traits than  subject  pictures,  although  he 
did  not  engrave  many,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal being  a full-length  of  the  dueen.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged upon  a large  plate,  after  Webster’s 
well-known  picture  of  “ The  Boy  with 
many  Friends,”  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  assiduity  with  which  he  laboured 
to  bring  forward  this  work,  and  his 
anxiety  to  do  the  subject  justice,  for  his 
own  reputation’s  sake  and  that  of  the 
painter,  hastened  his  death  in  the  prime 
of  manhood.  The  style  of  his  engraving 
is  marked  by  exceeding  carefulness  and 
delicacy  ; it  occasionally  lacked  vigour, 
but  it  is  sound  and  altogether  free  from 
the  trickery  of  his  art. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Gibbon  personally  for  many  years,  and 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  his  heart,  and  his  amiable  dispo- 
sition. He  was  unmarried,  but,  never- 
theless, was  “ a father  to  the  fatherless,” 
several  orphan  children  of  his  deceased 
relatives  having  found  in  him  a liberal  and 
kind  protector. — Art  Journal. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

June  20.  At  Montreuil,  Normandy,  tlie  Rev. 
Matthew  Gallye  Lamotte,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Alexander  Gallye  Lamotte,  esq.  of  Tiverton. 

June  24.  In  Texas,  the  Rev.  Richard  Pidcock, 
Incumbent  of  Warslow,  Staffordshire  (1827),  and 
formerly  of  St.  John’s  coll.  Camh.  B.A.  1822.  He 
died  of  cholera,  and  his  wife,  Harriet-Millicent,  on 
the  following  day. 

June  30.  At  Ghazeepore,  aged  30,  the  Rev. 
William  Mortimer  Dyne,  Chaplain  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.’s 
service. 

Aug.  13.  At  the  Ankerhill,  near  Monmouth, 
aged  53,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry  Jones,  D.D.  Rector 
of  Llanthewy  Skerrid,  a magistrate  for  the  counties 
of  Monmoirth  and  Hereford,  and  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Monmouth  Board  of  Guardians. 
He  was  of  Queen’s  coll.  Camh.  B.A.  1825,  M.A. 
1828,  D.D.  1840  ; and  was  presented  to  his  living- 
in  1833. 

Aug.  14.  At  Glenville,  co.  Cork,  the  Very  Rev. 
Edward  Gustavus  Hudson,  M.A.  Dean  of  Armagh, 
to  which  dignity  he  was  preferred  in  1841. 

Aug.  15.  At  Hull,  aged  82,  the  Rev.  George 
Bugg,  Rector  of  Wilsford,  Line.  (1849).  He  was 
of  St.  John’s  coll.  Camh.  B.A.  1795. 

Aug.  17.  At  Teignmouth,  aged  79,  the  Rev. 
John  Huish,  of  Exeter.  He  was  of  Brazenose  col- 
lege, Oxford,  B.A.  1793,  M.A.  1797. 

Aug.  18.  At  Wimhourne  Minster,  Dorset,  aged 
65,  the  Rev.  James  Mayo,  Vicar  of  Avebury,  Wilts 
(1823),  and  for  many  years  Head  Master  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School  at  Wimhourne. 
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Aug.  22.  At  Carnarvon,  aged  82,  the  Rev.  John 
Davids,  M.A.  of  Coppy  Hall,  near  Walsall. 

At  Over  Worton,  Oxfordshire,  aged  33,  the  Rev. 
William  Davis  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Faringdon,  Berks. 
He  was  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  B.A.  1841, 
M.A.  1843,  and  Avas  presented  to  Faringdon  in 
1849  by  the  trustees  of  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon. 

Aug.  25.  Aged  84,  the  Rev.  Robert  Crosse,  of 
Long  Langton,  near  Blandford. 

Aug.  27.  In  the  Close,  Lichfield,  in  his  60th 
year,  the  Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  that  cathedral,  and  Vicar  of  Batheaston  and 
Twer  ton,  Somersetshire.  He  Avas  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  D.D.  Chancellor  of 
Peterborough,  Canon  of  Lichfield,  sometime  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Philip’s  Birmingham,  and  afterwards  of 
Thorp  Constantine,  co.  Stafford,  by  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  William  Inge,  esq.  of  Thorp  Constan- 
tine. His  father  Avas  the  eldest  son  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, by  Lady  (Charlotte  Cornwallis,  second 
daughter  of  Charles  first  Earl  CoruAvallis ; and 
the  Bishop  Avas  the  second  son  of  Colonel  Martin 
Madan,  M.P.  for  Bridport,  by  Judith,  daughter  of 
Spencer  CoAvper,  esq.  brother  to  Lord  Chancellor 
CoAvper ; whence  the  family  name  of  Spencer, 
The  gentleman  now  deceased  was  of  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  B.A.  1816,  M.A.  1818  ; AA-as  pre- 
ferred to  a prebend  of  Lichfield  in  1817,  to  the 
vicarage  of  Batheaston  in  1824  by  Christ  church, 
and  to  Twerton  in  1825  by  Oriel  college. 

Aug.  28,  At  Knaresborough,  in  his  77th  year, 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Cheap,  Vicar  of  that  place,  to 
Avhich  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  lAucle  of 
the  same  name  in  the  year  1804,  on  the  nomination 
of  his  relative  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  He  was  en- 
tered at  Magdalene  hall,  Oxford,  but  after  Avar  ds 
migrated  to  Cambridge,  when  he  took  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  in  1808.  In  1809  he  AA-as  presented  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  rectory  of  Ehungton 
in  the  same  county,  Avhich  he  resigned  in  1841. 
He  belonged  to  what  is  usually  termed  the  Evan- 
gelical section  of  the  Chm-ch,  and  Avas  exceed- 
ingly popular.  In  a memorial  from  his  pa- 
rishioners presented  since  his  death  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a mi- 
nister of  correspondent  principles  (and  Avhich  has 
been  ansAvered  by  the  collation  of  the  Rev.  James 
FaAveett,  Perp.  Curate  of  Woodhouse,  Leeds), 
they  have  represented  that  under  his  infiuence 
“ the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
strengthened  among  us,  respect  has  been  largely 
gained  for  her  doctrines,  ordinances,  and  wor- 
ship ; education  amongst  our  poor  has  been  ad- 
vanced ; true  religion  has  greatly  prospered.” 
Mr,  Cheap  married  Miss  Foster,  a sister  of  Mrs, 
Stevens,  Avhose  name  is  Avell  known  as  an  author 
on  religious  subjects.  His  funeral  Avas  attended 
by  a very  large  concourse,  among  Avhom  Avere 
more  than  twenty  of  the  neighbouring  clergy. 

The  Rev.  James  Mockler,  one  of  the  Vicars, 
Choral  of  the  cathedral  of  Lismore,  and  Rector  of 
IHlronan,  co.  Waterford.  He  married  Aug.  14, 
1839,  Elizabeth-Bolton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Benj.  Jones,  of  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

Aug.  29.  At  Penrith,  Cumberland,  aged  35, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bleaymire,  Perp.  Curate  of  Stony 
Stratford,  Berks  (1849).  He  was  of  Trinity  coll. 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1838. 

Lately.  The  Rev.  R.  L.  FitzGihbon,  D.D.  Rector 
of  Killeagh,  co.  Cork,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

At  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Wil- 
berforce.  Burton  Agnes,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  D. 
T.  Ledgard,  Vicar  of  Lea,  Lincolnshire. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Willoughby,  Rector  of  Frampton 
Cotterell,  Glouc.  (1841).  He  was  of  Clu'ist’s  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  B.A.  1804,  M.A.  1807. 

Sept.  1 . At  Shenley,  Herts,  aged  73,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Newcome,  Vicar  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex, 
and  F.S.A.  He  was  the  last  male  representatiA’-e 
of  a family  whose  descent  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  will  be  found  in  Clutterbuck’s  History 
of  Hertfordshire,  vol.  i.  p.  485,  They  haA-e  been 
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almost  wholly  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Enghnid. 
His  grandfather  and  his  uncle,  both  named  Peter, 
were  Rectors  of  Shenley ; and  the  latter  was  the 
author  of  the  History  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  171)3, 
4to.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Newcome, 
Incumbent  of  Gresford  and  Castle,  co.  Henbigh  ; 
and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth,  dan.  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hughes.  He  was  of  Queen’s  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  171)9,  M.A.  1825,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  his  father  to  the  rectoi'y  of  Shenley 
Jan.  7,  1802,  upon  the  resignation  of  his  grand- 
father the  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  who  liad  held  it 
from  the  time  of  his  uncle’s  death  in  1797.  In 
1824  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul’s  to  the  vicarage  of  Tottenham,  and  he 
i-esigned  Shenley  in  1849. 

Sept.  4.  At  Brighton,  aged  39,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Dunlop,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Henfield,  Sussex  (1849). 
He  was  of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  B.A.  1830, 
M.A. 1843. 

Aged  43,  the  Rev.  llerlert  Charles  Marsh,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Barnack  and  Canon  of  Peterborough. 
He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  Right  Rev. 
Herbert  Marsh,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  He 
was  of  St.  John’s  coll.  Cambridge,  B.A.  1830,  M.A. 
1833 ; was  collated  to  Barnack  by  his  father  in 
1832,  and  to  his  prebend  in  1833. 

Sept.  8.  At  Homburg,  Germany,  aged  57,  tlie 
Rev.  Joseph  John  Freeman,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Sept.  11.  At  Shepherd’s  Bush,  Middlesex,  aged 
70,  the  Rev.  Christopher  D'Oiileij  Aplin,  Perp. 
Curate  of  Stanley,  Yorkshire  (1844).  He  was  of 
Lincoln  coll.  Oxford,  B.A.  1804,  M.A.  180G. 

At  Worcester,  aged  84,  the  Rev.  George  Boras- 
ton,  formerly  Rector  of  Broughton  Hacket,  Wore. 
He  was  of  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  B.A.  1791 , M.A. 
1793  ; Avas  presented  to  Broughton  Hacket  in  1794 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ; and  resigned  it  in  1843. 

At  Rushbury,  Shropshire,  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Yatnian  Startle,  Rector  of  that  place,  and  Perp. 
Curate  of  Over  Darwen,  Lane.  He  Avas  the  young- 
est son  of  tlie  late  Rev.  Thomas  Starkie,  Vicar  of 
Blackburn ; and  brother  to  the  late  Thomas 
Starkie,  esq.  Q.C.  DoAvning  Professor  of  LaAv  at 
Cambridge.  He  Avas  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, LL.B.  1816;  Avas  instituted  to  Oaxi’ Dar- 
AAXn  in  1815,  and  to  Ru.shbury  in  1818. 

At  Yarborough,  Line,  aged  44,  the  Rev.  .John 
Crosby  Umpleby,  Rector  of  that  parish,  and  Ciu'ate 
of  Holton-le-Clay.  Pie  Avas  of  Queen’s  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1833.  He  shot  him.self  through 
the  head  in  his  garden,  and  a coroner’s  inque-st 
ascertained  that  he  had  been  for  some  days  la- 
bouring under  mental  aberration.  Pie  Avas  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Ihnpleby,  formerly  Rector  of  Yar- 
borough, AAdio  died  in  1839. 

Sept.  12.  At  Hastings,  aged  47,  tlie  Rev.  Henry 
Chicheley  Mkhell,  Perp.  Curate  of  Baddesley  and 
Curate  of  Lymington,  Hants.  He  AA^as  of  Queen’s 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1828,  M.A.  1832. 

Sept.  14.  At  Wahner,  aged  60,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Pettmara,  Chaplain  of  H.M.  Dockyard,  Chatham. 
He  AAuis  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  B.A.  1818, 
M.A. 1838. 


DEATHS, 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

May  5.  On  his  passage  from  Calcutta,  retired 
Commander  James  Henry  Johnston,  R.N.  (1830), 
late  Comptroller  of  Steamers  of  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany’s serAdee.  He  entered  the  royal  navy  1803, 
on  board  the  Spartiate  74,  in  Avhich  he  AA'as  present 
in  the  liattle  of  Trafalgar.  In  Oct.  1809  he  re- 
moved to  the  Ocean  98,  the  flagship  of  Lord  Col- 
lingAvood,  Avho  in  the  folloAAdng  Dec.  nominated 
him  Lieutenant  in  the  Canopus  80,  in  Avhich  he 
Avas  confirmed  by  the  Admiralty  PVb.  16,  1810. 
He  aftei'Avards  served  in  the  Kite  sloop,  and  in 
Jan.  1813  Avas  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Quail  schooner  ; afterAvards  again  to  the  Kite,  and 
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to  the  Leveret  10.  He  had  been  on  half-pay  of 
the  royal  naA-y  since  Jul}%  1815. 

May  12.  Off  the  river  Pongas,  on  the  Avest  coast 
of  Africa,  Lieut.  EdAv.  Hill  (1843),  commanding 
H.M.  brigantine  Spy  ; son  of  the  late  Vice-Adm. 
Henry  Hill. 

Mop  14.  At  Bi.shop.steignton,  at  the  house  of 
tlie  Rev.  George  Hele,  Miss  Jane  Emily  Wyse, 
neice  to  Major  Ellison,  of  Bolton  Hall,  Line.  She 
died  very  suddenly  soon  after  returning  from  an 
archery  meeting ; and,  three  months  after  her 
death,  her  body  Avas  exhumed,  and,  after  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  had  been  analysed  by  Mr. 
Herapath  of  Bristol,  a coroner’s  jury  returned  as 
their  verdict  that  she  died  from  taking  essential 
oil  of  almonds,  but  Avhether  AAdth  the  intention  of 
putting  an  end  to  her  life  they  could  not  say. 

May  22.  DroAvned,  by  the  upsetting  of  a boat, 
in  Simon’s  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  Ai'hich 
station  he  had  served  five  jxars,  aged  21 , Mid.ship- 
man  Samuel  H.  Pendleton,  H.M.S.  Orestes.  The 
Commodore  and  officers  of  the  Avhole  squadron  on 
the  station,  consisting  of  five  Axssels  of  AA'ar,  accom- 
panied his  remains  to  them  last  restmg-place, 
Avhere  his  brother  officers  propose  erecting  a tomb 
to  his  memory. 

May  30.  On  his  pas.sage  to  England,  aged  46, 
Capt.  John  Seager,  IHadras  Inf.  jxungest  son  of 
the  late  Mark  Seager,  esq.  merchant,  of  Poole. 

May  31.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut. -Col.  Hugh  Mac- 
gregor,  late  of  63d  regt.  He  entered  the  sevAdee 
1804,  served  in  the  Peninsula  1812,  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Badajoz,  the  capture  of  Madrid,  and 
the  battle  of  Salamanca.  He  had  received  the 
AA’ar-medal  AAdth  one  clasp. 

June  4.  At  Hampstead,  Capt.  Wm.  Ambrose 
Pendar,  02d  regt.  He  entered  the  seiudce  1829, 
became  Lieut.  1833,  and  Capt.  1838. 

June  6.  At  Dublin,  Major-Gen.  Henry  BoAvdler, 
Madras  army.  He  was  a cadet  of  1797,  Colonel  of 
the  21st  N.  Inf.  1835,  Major-General  1838. 

June  9.  At  Hoddesdon,  aged  66,  Lieut. -Col, 
David  Marley,  R.M.  He  served  in  the  Dread- 
nought 98  at  Trafalgar.  He  Avas  placed  on  the 
full-pay  retired  list  in  1841. 

June  16.  On  his  passage  to  QueenstOAvn,  aged 
41,  Lieut.  John  BeAds  Massie  (1838),  First  Lieut, 
of  H.M.S.  Ajax.  He  AA-as  brother  to  Capt.  T.  L. 
Massie,  R.N.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1823,  and 
had  been  almost  ever  since  in  active  serAdee, 

June  19.  At  Malta,  Pajunaster  WiUiam  Doran, 
76th  regt.  He  AA^as  appointed  Ensign  1833,  Lieut. 
1st  W.  India  regt.  1836,  Captain  1843,  and  Pay- 
master March,  1844. 

June  25.  On  his  AA'ay  from  Nusseerabad  to  Bom- 
bay, William  Eastfield  Wilkinson,  esq.  21st  Bom- 
bay N.  I.  son  of  the  late  Rev.  M.  Wilkinson,  Rec- 
tor of  Redgrave  and  NoAvton,  Suffolk. 

Jime29,.  At  Broadstone,  Stranraer,  John  Murray, 
Ph.  D.,  IhL.S.,  &c.  author  of  “ PYuth  of  Revela- 
tion,” and  many  scientific  Avorks. 

July  3.  At  Bath,  aged  84,  General  John  Suli- 
Axan  Wood,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  Avas  made  Major  in  the  21st  Light  Drag. 
1795  ; Lieut.-Col.  in  the  army  1796 ; in  the  8th 
Drag.  1808  ; Colonel  in  the  army  1805  ; Major- 
General  1810.  When  holding  that  rank  he  Avas 
for  some  time  on  the  staff  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
Avas  actively  employed  in  the  Nepaul  war.  He 
became  Lieut. -General  1819,  and  General  1837. 

July  6.  At  Fermanagh,  aged  107,  Peggy  Ka- 
vanagh,  Avho  retained  all  her  faculties  to  the  last. 
The  younge.st  of  her  family,  a man  of  70,  still  sur- 
viAxs  her. 

At  St.  Alban’s,  F.  C.  Osbaldeston,  esq.  coroner 
for  the  Avestern  diAdsion  of  the  county  of  Hertford. 

Jtdy  11.  At  Dover,  aged  65,  Colonel  Robert 
Thompson,  K.PL,  R.  Eng.,  He  entered  the  service 
1804,  sei'AXd  in  NoA'a  Scotia  in  1808-11,  and  at  the 
capture  of  Martinique  in  1809,  for  Avhich  he  re- 
ceiAxd  the  silver  Avar  medal  AAdth  one  clasp.  He 
Avas  commanding  engineer  Avith  the  expedition  on 
the  north  coast  of  Spain,  at  the  blockade  of  San- 
tona,  in  1812.  He  served  in  Holland  and  tllQ 
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Netherlands  in  1813-15,  and  in  1814  was  com- 
manding engineer  in  the  expedition  under  Major 
Gibbs,  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Baatz  in  South 
Beveland.  From  1830  to  1836  he  was  command- 
ing engineer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  including 
the  Kafir  war  of  1835,  during  which  he  received 
the  repeated  thanks  of  Sir  Benj.  D’Urban,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  in  general  orders. 

At  Huntingdon,  aged  78,  John  Whitwell,  esq. 
late  of  Great  Stukeley. 

July  15.  At  La  Chartreuse,  near  Pan,  Mrs. 
Anne  Caroline  Drake,  of  Norwich,  the  wife  of 
Charles  Buisson,  esq.  formerly  of  Mansion-house- 
st.  and  Nottingham-place. 

July  16.  At  Ross,  co.  Hereford,  aged  67,  Capt. 
Kingsmill  Evans,  formerly  of  Grenadier  Guards. 

July  19.  At  Bath,  Major  John  Kitson,  late  of 
the  62nd  Regt.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Major 
1830,  and  was  appointed  to  the  62nd  in  Feb.  1840, 

July  20.  At  Cambrai,  aged  83,  Mgr.  de  Latour 
d’Auvergne  - Laurauguais,  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Arras  (1802).  He  was  born  at  Auzeville  in  the 
diocese  of  Toulouse ; created  a cardinal  of  the 
order  of  priests  in  1829  ; and  was  the  senior  Bishop 
in  France. 

July  21.  Aged  6,  Rebecca,  third  dan.  and  on 
the  25th,  aged  4,  Thomas,  son  of  W.  W.  Branford, 
esq.  of  Godwick,  Norfolk. 

July  22.  Aged  64,  John  Hope  Maclean,  esq. 
formerly  collector  of  her  Majesty’s  customs  for  the 
port  of  Wisbech. 

July  23.  At  Ipswich,  aged  70,  Thomas  Eade, 
esq.  late  of  Cotton, 

July  24.  Aged  71,  Richard  Finch,  esq.  of  Head- 
ington,  near  Oxford. 

At  Jamaica,  by  a fall  from  his  horse,  which  had 
taken  fright  during  a severe  thunder  storm,  aged 
25,  Benj.  H.  Tharp,  esq.  of  Hampton,  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace  for  that  island. 

July  27.  At  Exeter,  Henry  Higginbotham,  esq. 
formerly  of  Dublin. 

At  North  Barsham  rectory, Norfolk,  Sarah,  wife 
of  the  Rev,  J.  C.  Flatten. 

July  28.  Aged  67,  Roger  Hearn,  esq.  of  Brad- 
field  St.  George,  Suffolk. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  73,  John  Thomas  Primrose, 
esq.  40  years  surgeon  at  Wrentham,  Suffolk. 

July  29.  Ellen,  uife  of  J.  H.  Cooper,  esq.  of 
Luccombe-chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  daxx.  of  C. 
Burls,  esq.  of  Bridge-st.  Blackfriars. 

July  30.  In  Portland  villas,  aged  72,  Capt.  Abel 
Wantner  Thomas,  R.N.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman  on  board  the  Ai’go  44,  in  1793.  In 
1796  he  was  in  the  Victorious  74,  when,  together 
with  the  Arrogant  of  the  same  force,  she  fought  six 
French  frigates  off  Sxxmatra,  and  had  a loss  of  17 
killed  and  57  wounded.  He  was  made  Lieut,  1800, 
and  in  1803  commanded  the  Grappler  gun-brig, 
which  Avas  destroyed  near  Granville,  and  her  crew 
carried  prisoners  to  Verdun.  Mr,  Thomas  him- 
self Avas  severely  Avounded  in  the  mouth.  On  his 
return  at  the  peace  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander,  and  allotted  by  the  Patriotic  So- 
ciety a pension  of  150k  per  annum. 

July  31 , At  Brooklyn,  U.S,  aged  76,  Mr.  James 
Frost,  formerly  of  Noi’Avich,  England,  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  inventor  of 
several  useful  discoveries,  amongst  which  is  an 
improved  application  of  heated  steam.  Mr.  Frost 
considered  this  a neAv  element,  and  gWes  it  in  his 
patent  the  name  of  “ Stame.” 

At  Lowestoft,  gged  67,  M,  Richardson  Roe,  esq. 

Alley.  2.  At  Stourscombe  House,  near  Launces- 
ton, aged  70,  Capt.  Samuel  Burgess,  R.N.  He 
AA'-as  one  of  the  sons  of  Comm.  Win.  Burgess,  R.N. 
who  died  in  1840,  in  his  89th  year  ; and  his  only 
brother,  a Lieut.  R.N,  died  in  1795,  serving  on 
board  H.M.S.  Matilda.  He  Avas  Avith  his  father 
(the  First  Lieut.)  in  the  Impregnable  98,  in  the 
battle  of  the  1st  June,  1794 ; Avas  made  Lieut. 
1799,  and  in  1800  First  of  the  Sylph  18.  In  1805 
he  was  in  the  Prince  98,  at  Trafalgar.  In  1815  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Boyne  98,  the  flag-ship  of 
Lord  Exmouth  in  the  Mediterranean  ; and  in  1816 


he  became  flag-Lieut.  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  100, 
in  which  he  served  at  the  reduction  of  Algiers. 
He  was  in  consequence  made  Commander  1816, 
and  appointed  to  the  Alert  18.  In  1829  he  Avas 
posted  into  the  Warspite  29,  and  in  Nov.  1830  he 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Thetis  frigate  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  Avhich  a few  days  after  was  Avrecked  on  a 
rock  at  Cape  Frio,  He  had  su.bsequently  been  on 
half-pay.  He  married  in  1805  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  Isaac  Cotgrave,  R.N.  and  died  a 
AvidoAver. 

Aug.  3.  At  Sherbrooke,  Canada,  Robert  Wil- 
liam Godfrey,  esq. 

Aged  78,  William  UnderAvood,  esq.  of  Castle- 
hill,  Bakewell,  a magistrate  for  Derbyshire. 

William  Willshire,  esq.  British  Consul  at  Adri- 
anople.  He  was  formerly  attached  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Mogador,  in  Barbary. 

Aug.  5,  At  the  residence  of  her  sister  Mrs. 
Adey,  relict  of  Major  Adey,  AVootton-under-Edge, 
aged  75,  Miss  Maria  Austin. 

At  Gravesend,  Avhile  in  a Avarm  bath,  Maria,  4th 
dau.  of  the  late  Nehemiah  Bartley,  esq.  of  Bristol. 

Aug.  6.  At  Northampton,  aged  72,  Fi’ances 
Sophia  RoAA'ell,  second  dau.  of  the  late  James 
RoAA’ell,  esq.  formerly  of  Castle  Ashby. 

Aug.  8.  At  Bafford  House,  Charlton  King’s, 
near  Cheltenham,  the  residence  of  her  uncle  Sir 
DaA'id  Leighton,  Clara-Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  A. 
Fletcher  Davidson,  esq.  on  the  Revenue  Sxxrvey, 
Ahmednuggur,  Bombay. 

At  Islington,  aged  77,  Thomas  Robertson,  sur- 
geon R.N. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Frances,  relict  of  Robert 
Rushbrooke,  esq.  of  Rushbrooke  Hall,  Suffolk,  and 
M.P,  for  the  AA'estern  dmsion  of  that  county.  She 
AA'as  the  dau.  of  Sir  Charles  Darters,  Bart.  Avas 
married  in  1808,  and  left  a AvidOAv  in  1845,  haAung 
had  issue  the  present  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  tAVO  other 
sons  and  fiA^e  daughters  (See  the  memoir  of  her 
husband  in  our  vol.  xxiv.  p.  312.) 

At  Beaminster,aged  20,  Thomas  Banger  Russell, 
jun.  esq. 

Aged  66,  Mr.  John  Swift,  aurist,  of  Newsome, 
near  Huddersfield.  Returning  from  Sheffield,  he 
was  attacked  by  a dog.  The  exertions  he  used, 
and  perhaps  excitement  together,  ruptxired  a 
blood-vessel.  Mr.  SAAuft  had  never  a day  of  sick- 
ness before,  and  aa’us  extensively  knoAvn  and 
esteemed  in  Hull,  York,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Rochdale, 
Bolton,  Preston,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Shef- 
field, in  all  which  places  he  had  a considerable 
pi’actice. 

At  Bath,  Anne,  only  srxrviving  dai;.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Watson. 

John  Yates,  esq.  of  Shelton,  Staff’,  brother-in- 
laAV  of  Mr.  Alderman  Copeland,  M.P. 

Aug.  9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mary-Liddell,  wife  of 
AVilliam  Seton  Charters,  esq.  M.D.,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged  67,  Maria,  relict  of  J.  F.  Le  Cointe,  esq. 

At  Woolcombe  House,  near  Wellington,  Som. 
aged  62,  Eliza,  Avife  of  AYilliam  Crockett,  esq. 

At  Kensington -gore,  Lucy,  Avife  of  Major  Mayne, 
and  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  J.  lA^es,  esq.  of 
St.  Catharine’s-hill,  near  Norwich. 

At  Caxton,  aged  34,  Jane,  AAdfe  of  Henry  Mort- 
lock,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Croom’s-hill,  Blackheath , Catherine,  fifth 
dau.  of  the  late  George  Randell,  esq. 

At  Islington,  at  an  adA’-anced  age,  Thomas  Ro- 
bertson, esq.  surgeon  R.N.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  Assistant-Surgeon  June  20,  1794,  and 
served  in  the  Europa  and  Flpng  Fish  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Port-au-Prince  in  1794  ; in  the  Daedalus  in 
the  attack  on  Goree  ; and  in  the  Sirius  in  Calder’s 
action  and  at  Trafalgar.  1711110  in  the  Leopard 
he  had  the  charge  of  the  Hospital  at  Mocha,  and 
lie  Avas  the  principal  founder  of  the  Seamen’s 
Hospital  Sliip  in  the  Thames. 

Drowned,  Avhile  bathing  at  Ramsgate,  aged  64, 
John  Shirley.  His  loss  is  deeply  regretted"  by  his 
employers,  S.  Mordan  and  Co.  of  the  City-road,  in 
whose  service  he  had  lived  as  foreman  for  30  years. 

At  Blenheim-lodge,  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  25, 
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William  Taylor,  youngest  son  of  Gr.  T.  Taylor,  esq. 
of  Feather ston-builclings,  and  Cookliam,  Berks. 

In  Han  over -terr.  Kensington- park,  aged  39, 
Marianne,  third  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Richard  Townsend,  esq.  of  Speen,  Berks. 

Aug.  10.  At  Buxton,  aged  69,  Mary- Ann,  Avidow 
of  William  Bentham,  esq.  F.S.A.  of  Upper  Gower- 
st.  Avho  died  in  1837  (see  our  vol.  vni.  p.  434). 

At  Cheltenham,  Miss  Anna  Delancej’’,  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Delancey,  esq. 

At  the  house  of  her  father,  the  Rev.  Christopher 
AVoollacott,  Compton-st.  East,  Brunswick-sq.  aged 
31,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Ekins. 

At  Commercial-AAdiarf,  5Iile-end-road,  aged  73, 
John  Gardner,  esq. 

At  Exeter,  aged  32,  Richard  Brock  Hatt,  esq.  of 
Canada. 

In  Harley-st.  aged  65,  Sarah,  Avife  of  William 
Hohson,  esq. 

At  Seaforth,  near  LiA^erpool,  aged  21,  EdAvard 
Henry  Parrey,  nepheAv  of  Capt.  E.  J.  Parrey,  R.N. 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Capt.  Robert  Parrey,  R.N. 
AtTeddington,  Middx,  aged  51,  Chs.  Muriel,  esq. 
At  Heidelberg,  Dr.  II.  E.  G.  Paulus,  Doctor  of 
Theology,  Philosophy,  and  LaAvs.  Dr.  Paulus  Avas 
born  at  Leonbm’g,  near  Stuttgard,  in  1761.  He 
studied  chiefly  at  Tubingen,  but  visited  several 
other  universities  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land. Whilst  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1784,  he  AA’as 
appointed  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at 
Jena,  chiefly  through  the  recommendation  of 
Griesbach.  In  1793  he  succeeded  to  the  theologi- 
cal chair,  and  continued  to  lecture  on  theology  at 
Jena,  Wurzburg,  and  lastly  at  Heidelberg,  above 
forty  years,  till  advancing  age  and  its  infirmities 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  public  duties. 

Aag.  11.  At  Mailing  Abbey,  Kent,  aged  19,  Mr. 
Edmund  Akers,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  third 
surviving  son  of  Ai'etas  Akers,  esq. 

Aged  74,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Thomas  Anderson, 
esq.  of  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

In  Ridgmount-pl.  Ampthill-sq.  aged  17,  Rosa- 
mond, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Batty. 

•At  BaysAvater,  aged  90,  Sarah,  relict  of  Capt. 
Alexander  Cuming,  of  the  tion.  E.I.Co.’s  Service. 

At  Sulham  House,  near  Reading,  Anne-Frances, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Heathcote. 

Aged  69,  Thomas  Henney,  esq.  of  Cheltenham, 
a magistrate  for  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

Aug.  12.  At  Kensington,  Martha,  AAddoAV  of  the 
Rev.  John  Middleton,  Rector  of  St.  John’s,  Ja- 
maica. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  77,  Eleanor,  relict 
of  Thomas  AVard,  esq.  of  Dore  House,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  AV.  Hudleston,  Rector  of  Hands- 
AA'orth,  Yorksh. 

Aug.  13.  Aged  56,  Alice,  eldest  and  only  sur- 
vMng  dau.  of  Jacob  Goodhart,  esq.  of  Manor 
House,  Tooting. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Evan  Jones,  esq.  late  of 
SAA^ansea. 

At  Haxby,  EdAvard,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Richard  P.  StrangAvays,  esq.  of  Bootham,  York. 

At  Burgh  Castle,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  aged 
26,  Thomas  Spilling,  esq.  late  of  Magdalene  Hall, 
Oxford. 

At  Upper  AValmer,aged  64,  Thomas  Taylor,  esq. 
Aug.  14.  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-laAv 
D.  Tulloch,  esq.  Kensington,  aged  79,  Rosalinda, 
relict  of  Christopher  Foss,  esq.  of  Portman-street. 

At  Durleigh  Elm,  Somerset,  aged  73,  AVilliain 
Gooding,  esq. 

At  Bath,  aged  72,  Charlotte,  Avife  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Hinxman,  Perp.  Curate  of  St.  Sampson’s, 
CO.  of  ConiAvall,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Caleb  Barfoot  Colton,  Vicar  of  Shrivenham,  Berks, 
and  Canon  residentiary  of  Salisbury. 

At  Maidstone,  Mercy,  second  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Hollams,  of  Otham. 

At  BaysAvater,  Lydia,  relict  of  Capt.  I>yster,  2d 
Foot. 

At  TAAdckenham,  Bertha,  Avife  of  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Moxon,  Rector  of  Sandringham,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  H.  BroAvne,  of  Hingham,  Norfolk. 


At  Aldenham-AA'Ood,  Herts,  aged  78,  Charles  Ni- 
cholls,  esq. 

On  board  the  Indus,  betAveen  IMalta  and  Gibral  - 
tar, Capt.  J.  P.  Sanders,  Indian  Navy,  late  Com- 
mander of  the  II.  C.  sloop  of  Vi'ar  Elphinstone,  and 
senior  naval  officer  at  Aden. 

Aug.  15,  At  his  residence,  Corston,  aged  80, 
Samuel  Batchellor,  esq.  an  eminent  solicitor  of 
Bath,  of  the  firm  of  Batchellor,  Harford,  and 
Staunton. 

At  Limerick,  John  Gla.sgOAA',  esq.  of  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards,  eldest  son  of  Alex.  GlasgOAA’,  esq. 
of  Auchinraith,  Lanarkshire. 

Aged  19,  Cecil-Cookesley-Hutchings,  son  of  C. 
G.  Heaven,  esq.  .solicitor,  Bristol. 

Aged  53,  Catharine,  Avife  of  Charles  Jones,  esq. 
of  Victoria-road,  Kensington  Noav  Toaaui. 

Off  Gravesend,  on  his  passage  liome,  aged  25, 
Lieut.  Henry  Scroggs,  50th  M.N.I.  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Scroggs,  of  Standen,  Wilts. 

At  Preston,  Sussex,  aged  18,  Robert-Blackett, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  R.  B.  Walker,  esq.  surgeon, 
of  Curzon-st.  May  Fair,  and  of  Mrs.  Walker,  of 
Connaught  House,  Bi’ighton. 

Aged  58,  Thomas  Lupton,  esq.  of  Brompton. 

At  Ely,  aged  25,  Mr.  Robert  MacroAV,  alay  clerk 
in  the  cathedral. 

At  Carmarthen,  aged  19,  Charlotte-Augusta, 
third  dau.  of  Daniel  Prytherch,  esq. 

In  Addison-road,  Kensington,  Anna-Charlotte, 
AAdfe  of  K.  M.  Ross,  esq. 

At  Upper  Clapton,  Lucy,  AA'ife  of  Henley  Smith, 
esq, 

Aug.  16.  In  Chester-sq.  aged  85,  James  Bridge- 
ham,  esq.  late  of  the  Grove,  Jersey,  &c.  for  many 
years  Brigade  Jlajor  of  Yeomanry  in  the  Sligo 
district. 

At  TaAistock,  aged  63,  Mrs.  Carter,  mother  of 
Mr.  Carter,  barrister. 

Aug.  16,  Aged  62,  Charlotte,  Avife  of  Lionel 
D.  Eliot,  esq.  of  Wellington-road,  St.  John’s-AA’-ood. 

In  Sloane-st.  at  an  adA’anced  age,  Lieut. -Gen. 
Nathaniel  Foi'bes,  of  the  Madras  army.  He  Avas  a 
cadet  of  1782,  commanded  the  24th  N.  Infantry, 
A\ns  made  Major-General  in  1819,  and  Lieut. - 
General  in  1837. 

Aged  16,  Lucy,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Chas, 
Le  Neve,  of  Sulfield,  Norfolk. 

At  BridgAA'ater,  aged  41,  John  Parker,  esq. 

At  Walker,  near  NeAvcastle-upon-Tyne,  aged 
58,  William  Pollard,  esq. 

Aged  76,  Thomas  RodAA'ell,  esq.  late  of  Little 
Saxham,  Suffolk. 

At  Winchester,  Blanch,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Wodehouse,  esq.  of  SennoAA'e,  Norfolk. 

At  Clevedon,  Miss  Constable,  sister  of  the  late 
M.  Constable,  esq.  of  Bath. 

At  Bristol,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Benj.  Henderson, 
esq.  of  St.  Ann’s,  Jamaica. 

At  Torquay,  aged  84,  Peter  Heiwood,  esq. 
Purser,  R.N.  (1798). 

At  Kemp-toAvn,  Brighton,  Christiana,  Avife  of 
John  Wilson  Nicholson,  esq.  of  South  Lambeth 
and  Lime-st. 

At  Derryluskan,  aged  55,  Anne,  Avife  of  Col. 
Palliser. 

At  Stapleford  rectory,  Herts,  aged  26,  William 
Wolseley  ProAA’’ett,  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
ProAvett. 

At  Fi'enchay,  Glouc.  aged  81,  Win.  Tanner,  esq. 

Aug.  18.  At  Lisburn,  William  Coulson,  esq. 
one  of  the  most  eminent  linen  manufacturers  of 
Ulster,  and  Captain  of  the  Lisburn  corps  of  Yeo- 
manry. He  Avas  the  second  son  of  Mr.  William 
Coulson,  Avho  established  the  manufacture  of 
damasks  at  Lisburn  about  eighty  years  ago,  and 
Avho  died  in  1802. 

Aged  78,  John  Faithorn,  M.D.  of  Bath. 

At  Maidstone,  aged  78,  Elizabeth,  eldest  and 
last  surviving  dau.  of  William  Finch,  esq.  and  the 
last  of  the  ancient  family  of  Finch,  of  Finchden, 
near  Tenterden. 

Aged  21,  Charlotte,  only  child  of  the  late  James 
Fitzgerald,  esq.  of  Brompton,  Middlesex. 
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In  Hanover-terr.  Regent’s-park,  aged  73,  John 
Gihhons,  esq. 

At  Bedale,  aged  57,  William  Barker,  esq. 

Aged  36,  Robert  Hickson,  esq.  J.P.  of  Ballin- 
taggart,  Dingle,  Kerry. 

At  Ilford,  Essex,  aged  81,  Samuel  Houston,  esq. 
formerly  of  Great  St.  Helen’s. 

At  Swanage,  aged  48,  Thomas  Hunt,  esq.  of 
Regent-st. 

At  Farnham,  Surrey,  Christian,  Avife  of  Capt.  J. 
T.  Talbot,  R.N.  She  Avas  the  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Wm.  Kidd,  esq.  and  Avas  married  in  1833. 

Aug.  19.  At  Upper  HolloAvay,  aged  82,  Mary, 
relict  of  Charles  BarroAA',  esq.  and  grandmother  of 
Charles  Dickens,  esq. 

Aged  40,  Henry,  fourth  son  of  George  Boult, 
esq.  of  Heigham,  Norf. 

At  Bootle,  near  LiA^erpool,  aged  48,  Henry 
DoAvden,  esq. 

In  Heathcote-st.  Mecklenburgh-sq.  aged  70, 
Elizabeth,  Avife  of  James  Hine,  esq 

At  St.  John’s-Avood,  aged  18,  Laura-Louisa , 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Percival  LeAvds,  esq.  of 
DoAvnton  house,  Radnorshire. 

At  Brighton,  aged  83,  John  Lyall,  esq. 

In  Burton-cresc.  aged  84,  Dr.  Pacifico,  a direc- 
tor of  the  Atlas  Assurance  Company. 

Aiig.  20.  At  Sandhurst,  aged  17,  Cui'tis,  third 
son  of  Charles  Barnett,  esq.  of  Stratton  Park,  Beds. 

At  the  GroA^e,  Watford,  the  infant  dau.  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon. 

In  Queen-sq.  Bloomsbury,  aged  86,  Dorothy, 
relict  of  Joseph  Collyer,  esq. 

At  Wick,  Pershore,  aged  39,  Frances,  Avife  of 
George  B.  Hudson,  esq. 

At  Hill  house,  NeAvbury,  aged  73,  George  Money, 
esq.  formerly  Master  in  Equity,  Accountant-Gen. 
and  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  JudicatiAre  at  Calcutta.  He  Avas  the  third  son 
of  William  Money,  esq.  of  Much  Marcle,  co.  Heref. 
by  Mary,  dau.  of  William  Webster,  esq.  of  Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees.  He  married  in  1817  Pulcherie, 
dau.  of  Henri,  Marquis  de  Bourbel,  and  had  issue 
fiA'e  sons. 

At  West  CoAves,  Mary-Bennett,  Avife  of  the  ReA^ 
Wm.  Quekett,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  St. 
George’s  in  the  East. 

In  Blomfield-road,  Maida-hill,  Helen,  Avife  of 
David  Roxburgh,  esq. 

At  DaAvlish,  aged  28,  Charlotte,  Avife  of  John  W. 
SparroAv,  esq.  of  Penn  Hall,  Staffordshire. 

At  Ruthin,  N.W.  aged  17,  Constantine-EdAAnrd, 
third  son  of  Nicholas  L.  Torre,  esq.  of  Leamington, 
and  grandson  of  the  late  James  Torre,  esq.  of 
Snydale  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  Foss  Bridge,  ChedAVOrth,  Charles  Turk,  esq. 

At  Beverley,  aged  23,  Jane-Carnegie,  Avife  of 
H.  LleAvellyn  Williams,  esq.  M.D.  and  only  dau. 
of  the  late  John  King,  esq.  of  Spring-bank,  Ren- 
freAVShire. 

Aug.^i.  In  East  India-road,  aged  76,  Francis 
Henry  Beall,  esq.  surgeon  R.N.  (1798). 

At  Heathfield-lodge,  Shirley,  near  Southampton, 
aged  67,  James  Bennett,  esq. 

In  Cambridge-terr.  aged  94,  Chas.  Boldero,  esq. 

At  St.  James’s-pl.  aged  52,  Abraham  Bunbury, 
esq.  late  of  Clifton,  Bristol. 

At  Yarm,  Yorksh.  aged  22,  Isabella,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Gar  butt,  esq. 

In  St.  John’s-Avood,  aged  74,  Edith,  AvidoAA^  of 
Christopher  Harrison,  esq. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  72,  Dennis  Kingdon,  esq.  of 
PetherAvyn  Barton,  formerly  a Major  of  the  80th 
Regt.  He  Avas  the  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Kingdon,  patron  and  Rector  of  Hols- 
Avorthy  and  other  churches,  by  Jane,  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hockin,  patron  and  Vicar  of  Okehamp- 
ton,  and  married  Miss  Herring,  only  child  of  the 
Rev.  Leonard  Herring. 

Mary-Ann-Eleanor,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  R.  Lee, 
Rector  of  Stepney. 

In  Pimlico,  aged  8,  Emily-Coats,  dau.  of  George 
L.  Parrott,  esq.  R.N. ; and  on  the  21st,  aged  19, 
James  Walter  Parrott,  R.N.  liis  son, 
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Aged  58,  Jane,  Avife  of  the  Rev.  William  Rayer, 
Rector  of  Tidcombe  Portion,  parish  of  Tiverton, 
Devon. 

Aged  89,  Mrs.  Mary  SparroAV,  of  High-st.  Ken- 
sington. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-laAV  Capt.  Cong- 
don,  WoolAvich,  aged  84,  J.  B.  Stone,  esq. 

Henry  Sudell,  esq.  of  Ashley  House,  Wilts. 
Whilst  conversing  Avith  some  gentlemen  at  the 
Queen’s  Head  Inn,  at  Box,  he  saAV  a dog  spring  at 
Mr.  Loaaus,  of  Colerne,  Avho  aimed  a bloAV  at  it  Avith 
his  Avalking-stick,  but,  instead  of  striking  the 
animal,  struck  Mr.  Sudell’s  hand.  Inflammation 
Avas  the  result,  and  mortification  took  place.  Ver- 
dict, “ Accidental  death.” 

At  Portsmouth,  G.  H.  Way,  esq.  solicitor. 

Aug.  22.  At  Milton-next-Gravesend,  aged  76, 
Jane,  Avife  of  Thomas  BlackbAirn,  esq. 

Jonathan  BroAvne,  esq.  of  the  Beacon,  Exmouth, 
and  of  Brighton,  Sussex. 

Aged  34,  Tyi'Avhitt-Montagu,  eldest  son  of  Chas. 
Cradock,  esq.  of  Burton-cresc. 

At  Shroton,  near  Blandford,  aged  96,  Mrs.  Mary 
Goddard. 

At  Muskhain  Grange,  Notts,  aged  70,  Martha, 
Avife  of  John  Handley,  esq. 

At  Park  Village  AVest,  Regent’s  Park,  aged  22, 
Lieut.  LidAvell  Heathorn,  Bombay  Art.  eldest  son 
of  Joseph  LidAAnll  Heathorn,  esq. 

At  Park-pl.  Regent’s  Park,  aged  81,  Major 
George  Langiands,  13th  Royal  Veteran  Battalion, 
and  formerly  of  the  74th  Foot,  in  ndiich  he  served 
under  the  Duke  of  AVcllington  in  India  and  the 
Peninsula. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father  Robert  Long,  esq. 
Dublin,  aged  30,RobertLong,  jun.  barrister-at-laAv. 

In  Bernard-st.  Russell-sq.  Sarah-Fergusson, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Peter  G.  M‘Donough,  esq.  of 
Antigua. 

At  Norton  Lindsey,  John  Robert  Nason,  esq. 
late  Major  47th  regt. 

At  Langton  Lodge,  Yorksh.  aged  84,  Julia,  relict 
of  Francis  Redfearn,  esq.  late  Hon.  E.I.C.S. 

At  Sandford,  near  Frees,  Salop,  in  her  30th  year, 
Alexina-Nisbet,  Avtfe  of  Tliomas  Hugh  Sandford, 
esq.  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Lindsay,  and 
niece  of  the  Earl  of  CraAAfford  and  Balcarres.  She 
Avas  married  in  1849. 

In  London,  aged  68,  Francis  Todd,  esq.  late  of 
Pendennis  Castle,  CornAvall. 

At  Lucca,  Henry,  son  of  the  late  Major-Gen. 
Henry  Dunbar  Tolley,  C.B.  and  nepheAV  to  Lord 
Viscount  Midleton. 

Aug.  23.  At  Bruton,  Somerset,  aged  64,  Anne, 
Avife  of  John  Crouch,  esq. 

In  Grosvenor-st.  aged  7,  Francis-Holford,  only 
son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Daniell,  Coldstream 
Guards. 

At  HaAvkhurst,  aged  29,  Emily-Sarah,  last  sur- 
viAing  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Ferris,  AYcar 
of  Dallington,  Sussex. 

At  Ronco,  near  Genoa,  Francis,  third  son  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Fothergill,  of  Ringthorp,  York- 
shffe,  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and  only  sur- 
viving brother. 

At  Hill  Garden,  Toit,  Devon,  aged  70,  Miss  Ley. 

At  Weymouth,  aged  77,  AVm.  Moffatt,  esq. 

At  the  BroAvnsend,  near  Ledbuiy,  Elizabeth, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Webb,  esq.  of  Tid- 
dington-house,  Stratford-on-Avon . 

In  TreA^or-sq.  Knightsbridge,  aged  94,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  George  AVliittingham,  esq.  of  Pic- 
cadilly. 

Aug.  24.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  32,  AATlliam- 
Dixon,  third  son  of  Thomas  Badger,  esq.  of  the 
Hill,  Dudley. 

At  llkley,  George-FoAAder,  second  son  of  John 
Bo5"ce,  esq.  of  Anlaby,  near  Hull. 

At  Langport,  aged  84,  Richard  Pople  Caines, 
esq.  Coroner  for  the  AVestern  District  of  Somerset. 
He  Avas  one  of  the  oldest  public  officers  of  the 
county  of  Somerset,  having  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  Coroner  in  Marcli,  1817.  He  Avas  the 
oldest  member  of  the  corporation  of  I.angport, 
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and  had  four  times  served  the  office  of  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate of  that  borough.  He  was  also  for  a period 
of  25  years  General  Surveyor  of  the  Langport, 
Somerton,  and  Castle  Cary  Turnpike. 

At  Mabledon,  Kent,  aged  79,  John  Deacon,  esq. 

Aged  14.  Henry-Harley,  eldest  surviving  son  of 
tlie  Rev.  Henry  Du  Cane,  of  the  Grove,  Witham, 
Essex. 

At  Bexhill,  the  wife  of  Moses  Felder,  esq.  of  the 
Meads,  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 

At  Walworth,  aged  6G,  Captain  William  Grint, 
R.N.  lately  promoted  to  the  Captains’  reserved 
half-pay  list.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1800,  and 
served  afloat  during  the  war  for  fourteen  years. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  the  Ama- 
zon 38  ; in  the  Courageux  74,  he  mtnessed  the  sur- 
render of  St.  Lucia  ; in  the  Britannia  100,  he  was 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  was  acting  Lieute- 
nant at  the  capture  of  Cura9oa.  He  was  con- 
firmed a Lieuteiiant  July,  1807,  and  served  in  the 
Anson  44,  Vulture  and  Hope  sloops,  Pompey  74, 
Zenobia  sloop,  and  for  a few  weeks  commanded  a 
gun-boat.  In  the  course  of  his  services  he  re- 
ceived a gratuity  from  the  Patriotic  Fund.  He 
was  made  a Commander  in  1818. 

At  Weymouth,  aged  15,  Eliza-M<xrgaret,  eldest 
dau.  of  John  Jackson,  esq.  formerly  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  China  Establishment. 

At  Bath,  in  her  83d  year.  Lady  Maria  Reinber- 
tina  Keith,  second  dau.  of  Anthony-Adrian  sixth 
Earl  of  Kintore. 

At  Teignmouth,  aged  79,  Mary,  widow  of  Col. 
Henry  Line  Tempi er,  formerly  10th  Light  Dra- 
goons, and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick 
Leman  Rogers,  Bart. 

Matthew  Comings  Walker,  esq.  of  Glouccster-st. 
Camden-town. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  G8,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Richai'd  Williams,  esq.  paymaster  and  purser,  R.N. 

In  Montagu-st.  Russell-sq.  aged  87,  Miss  Phi- 
ladelphia Wood. 

Aug.  25.  In  Walworth,  aged  G3,  Catharine, 
wife  of  Mr.  John  Samuel  Browne,  late  of  the  East 
India  House,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Mr. 
Jonathan  Garnham,  of  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury. 

At  May-plaee,  Crayford,  aged  83,  John  Fassett 
Burnett,  esq. 

At  Bangor,  aged  Gl,  Clara,  widow  of  John  Dod- 
son, esq.  of  Clapham-common. 

In  South-st.  Ponder ’s-end,  aged  72,  Augustin 
George,  esq. 

Drowned,  while  bathing,  at  Boscastle,  Corn- 
wall, aged  21,  Mary-Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of 
John  Webber  Harris,  esq.  of  Clapham-common, 
Surrey. 

At  Edgxvare,  aged  75,  Thomas  Lyttleton  Holt, 
esq.  of  Guildford-st.  Russell-sq.  and  Edmonds- 
town,  Louth,  Ireland,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  Middlesex. 

At  the  Abbey  House,  Sherborne,  William  Pelley 
Watson,  infant  son  of  Sir  Brook  Kay,  Bart. 

At  Weymouth,  aged  77,  William  Moffatt,  esq. 
formerly  of  Mortlake,  Surrey. 

At  Godahning,  Mary,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  William  Ne-wraan,  esq.  of  Pains-hill, 
Bramley,  Surrey. 

At  his  residence,  Thelwall  Hall,  near  Warring- 
ton, in  his  73d  year,  Peter  Nicholson,  esq.  solicitor, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  members  of 
that  branch  of  the  legal  profession.  He  had  been 
in  practice  in  Warrington  for  half  a century,  and 
his  father,  James  Nicholson,  esq.  who  died  in  1810, 
for  nearly  the  same  period  before  him.  He  was 
born  at  Warrington  9th  Aug.  1779,  and  was  the 
only  child  of  the  above-named  James  Nicholson, 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Peter  Seaman,  esq.  He  married,  24th 
Aug.  1809,  Lucy,  only  daughter  of  William  Eyi-es, 
esq.  of  Warrington,  and  by  that  lady,  who  pre- 
deceased him  in  1844,  he  has  left  issue  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.^  Mr.  Nicholson  was  the  only 
surviving  officer,  it  is  believed,  of  the  original 
corpi?  of  the  3d  Royal  Lancashire  Militia,  embodied 
in  179G.  He  held  the  commission  of  Captain  in 


that  regiment  for  several  years,  and  subsequently 
the  same  rank,  together  with  that  of  Adjutant,  in 
the  Warrington  Volunteers  and  Local  Militia,  for 
which  latter  services  he  was  continued  on  the  list 
of  half-pay  officers  to  his  death. 

Aug.  2G.  At  Harrogate,  Sarah,  dau.  of  the  late 
Charles  Bacon,  esq.  of  Styford,  Northumberland. 

At  Cantei’bury,  aged  44,Capt.HenryBremer,R.M. 

At  Clifton,  aged  34,  Charles  James,  esq. 

At  Duhvich,  Cecilia,  udfe  of  Charles  Ranken, 
esq.  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

At  Gledstone,  aged  74,  Richard  Roundell,  esq. 

At  Niton,  I.  W.  aged  79,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Scripps, 
late  of  South  Molton-street,  news  agent. 

At  Bath,  aged  G5,  Charles  Spurden,  esq.  of 
Friday-st.  London. 

At  Risby,  Suffolk,  Frances,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Wastell. 

Aug.  27.  Aged  75,  retired  Col.  Thompson 
Aslett,  recently  Commandant  of  the  Royal  Marine 
Corps  at  Portsmouth.  He  served  in  the  Jlontagu 
at  Camperdown. 

At  Dorchester,  Dr.  George  Peacock  Button, 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Dorset  County  Lu- 
natic Asylum. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  GO,  Eliza-Pulleyn,  relict 
of  Col.  Crowder,  K.H.  of  the  23rd  Fusiliers,  and 
formerly  of  Brotherton,  York.  She  had  been 
suffering  for  some  time  from  bronchitis,  her  mind 
had  become  affected,  and  she  threw  herself  out  of 
a window.  She  was  found  lying  in  the  yard, 
having  fallen  from  a height  of  fifty  feet. 

At  Fulham,  aged  14,  Mary-Rose,  second  dau.  of 
Henry  James  Dixon,  esq. 

In  Kilburn,  aged  2 1 , Edmund  Musgrave  Gray, 
esq.  of  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford,  and  Mount 
Olivet,  Switzerland. 

At  Easton,  near  Kingsbridge,  aged  G5,  William 
Pearse,  esq. 

In  Arlington  Cottage,  Wandsworth-road,  aged 
75,  Miss  Henrietta  Elizabeth  Savory. 

In  Great  James-st.  Bedford-row,  aged  G6,  Cuth- 
bert  Singleton,  esq. 

Aug.  28.  At  Fishponds,  near  Bristol,  aged  57, 
Dr.  Joseph  Cox  Cox,  formerly  of  Naples. 

Rose,  wife  of  Edward  Goldsmid,  esq.  of  Upper 
Harley-st. 

At  Southwold,  Suffolk,  aged  47,  Charles  Lil- 
lingston,  esq.  of  the  Chauntry,  near  Ipswich. 

At  Falmouth,  aged  17,  Elizabeth-Frances, 
youngest  dau.  and  only  suiudving  child  of  the  late 
Rev.  Lewis  Mathias,  of  that  town. 

At  Exeter,  aged  31,  Juliana,  -wife  of  Capt.  Mecha, 
First  West  India  Regt. 

In  Eaton-pl.  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Moore,  Rector  of  Tunstall,  Kent. 

Aged  75,  Robert  Taylor,  esq.  of  Littleton. 

At  Alton,  Hants,  at  the  house  of  her  brother-in- 
laAv  William  Clement,  esq.  Emma,  wife  of  Joseph 
Thompson,  esq.  Gloucester-terr.  Hyde  Park. 

Aug.  29.  At  Widcombe  House,  Bath,  aged  70, 
Major-Gen.  William  Clapham,  of  the  Madras  army. 
He  was  a cadet  of  179G,  Colonel  of  the  47th  N.  Inf. 
1831,  and  Major-General  1838. 

Aged  33,  Ellen,  wife  of  Joseph  Henry  Cooper, 
esq.  of  Millbank-st.  Westminster,  and  of  Luccombe 
Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  second  dau.  of  Charles  Burls, 
esq.  of  Bridge-st.  Blackfriars. 

At  Ashridge  House,  the  residence  of  her  father, 
Sarah-Baker,  relict  of  Capt.  Frederick  William 
Cornish,  Bengal  Art.  and  only  child  of  William 
Orchard,  esq. 

At  the  Hotwells,  Clifton,  Eliza,  wife  of  Capt. 
Richard  H.  Fleming,  R.N.  of  Coed  Ithell,  Monm. 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  P.  George,  esq.  of 
Bristol. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  W. 
Groom,  esq. 

At  Dublin,  aged  91,  Lady  Mary  Knox,  xvidow  of 
Arthur  Knox,  esq.  of  Castle  Rea,  Mayo,  and  Wood- 
stock,  Wicklow.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  An- 
thony eighth  Earl  of  Meath,  by  Grace,  daughter 
of  John  Leigh,  esq.  of  Rose  Garland,  co.  Wexford. 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  Knox  in  1781,  and  left  his 
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widow  in  1798.  Her  name  was  well  known  in 
Dublin  from  her  evangelical  piety. 

At  Porth-y-Felin,  near  Holyhead,  aged  21, 
Lewis,  second  son  of  James  Eendell,  es(i,  of  Glreat 
George-st.  Westminster. 

At  Clapham,  aged  86,  James  Smith,  esq.  for  ■ 
merly  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Comptroller  of  Army 
Accounts  Office. 

Axig.  30.  At  Brighton,  aged  51,  John  Baker,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  64,  John  Bird,  esq.  for 
many  years  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  Madras,  and  son  of  the  late  W.  W. 
Bird,  esq.  formerly  M.P.  for  Coventry. 

In  Gordon  -pl.  Gordon-sq.  Hannah,  wife  Of  Win. 
Cory,  jnn.  esq.  and  dan.  of  the  late  Thos.  Taylor, 
esq.  of  West  Camlington,  Northumberland. 

At  IGllala,  Charles,  second  son  of  the  late  Bux- 
ton Kenrick,  esq.  of  Alwalton,  Hunts. 

At  Southsea,  aged  12,  Emily-Sarah,  youngest 
dan.  of  Lord  George  Lennox. 

Drowned  while  bathing  in  the  river  Avon,  aged 
17,  Thomas  Grace  Blorgan,  only  survmng  son  of 
W.  I.  Morgan,  esq.  A.M.,  M.D.  of  Turley  house, 
near  Bradford,  Wilts. 

At  Pan,  France,  aged  24,  Robert  J.  Penny,  esq. 
solicitor,  London. 

Aug.  31.  At  Cheltenham,  suddenly,  aged  57, 
James  Alisoiij  esq.  a magistrate  for  Lancashire. 
Verdict,  “ Died  by  the  Visitation  of  God.” 

At  Stratford  St.  Mary,  Suffolk,  aged  64,  Mary, 
wife  of  William  Back,  esq. 

At  Upper  Holloway,  in  the  house  of  his  brother 
Benjamin  Boothby,  esq.  barrister -at-law,  aged  47, 
Capt.  William  Boothby,  of  Calcutta. 

At  Liverpool,  Mary,  last  surviving  dan.  of  the 
late  William  Crosbie,  sen.  esq. 

Aged  75,  John  Good,  esq.  of  Saffron  Walden. 

At  Islington,  Thomas  Grantham,  esq.  eldest  son 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Grantham,  R.  Art. 

At  Dover,  aged  18,  Clementina  Beckwith  Bow- 
den Smith,  only  dan.  of  Mrs.  Loftus  Herbert,  vudow 
of  Capt.  Loftus  Herbert. 

Lately.  At  Eltham,  aged  56,  Thomas  Charnley, 
esq.  of  that  place,  and  of  Harp-lane,  Tower-st. 

At  Glasgow,  Mr.  Wm.  Mossman,  sen,  sculptor. 
He  worked  for  years  in  the  studio  of  Chantrey  ; 
followed  his  profession  for  some  time  in  Edin- 
burgh, and,  about  thirty  years  ago,  removed  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  has  been  constantly  engaged, 
assisted  by  a whole  family  of  sculptors,  all  of 
whom  are  distinguished  in  their  elegant  art. 

At  Stratford-upon-Avon,  E.  T.  Perrott,  esq.  He 
was  interred  with  his  forefathers  at  Fladbury, 
Worcestershire. 

At  Worcester,  aged  93,  John  Rayment,  esq. 
many  years  a successful  medical  practitioner  in 
that  city. 

In  London,  John,  eldest  son  of  W.  AVinterton, 
esq.  of  the  Grange,  Wolvey,  Warwickshire. 

Se'pt.  1.  At  Upper  Heyford,  Oxon,  aged  63, 
Thomas  Creek,  esq. 

In  Crutchedfriars,  aged  85,  William  Hamolid, 
esq.  half-pay  71st  Regt.  and  formerly  of  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  80,  Miss  Hare. 

At  Canonbury,  Selina,  \Adfe  of  G.  A.  Rogers, 
esq.  and  only  dan.  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Canton,  of  St. 
Martin’s-lane. 

Se]()t.  2.  Aged  52,  Peter  Anderson,  esq.  late  of 
Herne-hill,  and  formerly  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

At  Walthamstow,  aged  52,  Hen.  A.  GAvatkin,  esq. 

At  Ascot,  Mr.  W.  Hibburd,  Clerk  of  the  Course 
at  Ascot,  Reading,  &c.  and  the  well-knoAvn  starter 
at  NeAvmarket,  York,  Goodwood,  Doncaster,  and 
other  eminent  localities. 

In  Guernsey,  John  Mellish,  esq. 

In  Bentinck-terr.  Regent’s-park,  William  Milli- 
gan, esq.  M.D.  late  surgeon  of  the  6th  Dragoons, 
and  formerly  of  the  76th  Regt. 

At  Rose  Grove,  near  BtArnley,  aged  62,  Ann, 
widoAv  of  John  Parker,  esq.  of  West  Clough,  near 
Oli  til  01*00 

In  Rathmines,  Dublin,  Elizabeth-Catherine, 
relict  df  Michael  Roach,  esq. 


At  Waterford,  suddenly,  Miss  Sheil,  a maiden 
sister  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Richard  Lalor  Sheil. 

At  Malton,  Miss  AValker,  sister  to  Messrs.  T.  and 
C.  Walker,  solicitors. 

He^t.  3.  At  Margate,  aged  58,  Thos.  Adams,  esq. 

At  Leamington,  John  Lee  Allen,  esq.  of  Errol- 
park,  Perthshire. 

At  Little  Denmark-st.  Soho,  aged  49,  Mr.  James 
Carter,  alias  Jimmy  James,  the  Pimlico  poet. 

In  Richmond-st.  Walworth,  aged  91,  Mrs.  Mary 
Johnson,  a lady  of  property.  Tier  death  was 
caused  by  falling  from  her  chamber  AAdndoAv  dur- 
ing the  night,  whilst  in  a state  of  somnambulism, 
to  Avhich  she  had  been  STibject  for  some  time. — 
A^erdict  “ Accidental  Death.” 

Aged  78,  Margaret-Charlotte-Stuart  King,  of 
Duver  Bank,  Ryde,  I.  AV.  relict  of  George  Bear 
King,  esq.  of  Southampton. 

Aged  41,  George  Maguire,  esq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  barrister-at-laAv  (1833). 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  92,  Robert  Neale,  esq. 

In  St.  George’s-pl.  Hyde  Park-corner,  aged  81 , 
Ann,  relict  of  T.  B.  AA^atton,  esq. 

At  Stamford-hill,  aged  61,  Jas.  AVinstanley,  esq. 

Sei)t.  4.  At  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  aged  21,  John- 
Brookes,  only  son  of  John  Cox,  esq.  of  Croydon. 

At  Plas  Madoc,  Llanrwst,  Sarah,  AAufe  of  Wilham 
Hankey,  esq.  late  Capt.  9th  Lancers. 

Aged  69,  George  Hill,  esq.  of  Oxford-terr.  Lon- 
don, formerly  of  Kenton  Hall,  Northumberland. 

In  London,  Catharine,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Purves,  of  Purves,  Bart. 

Aged  53,  AVilliain  Stericker,  esq.  of  Streatham 
and  Fenchurch-street. 

At  St.  Cross,  near  AVinchester,  Major  Timpson. 

At  AVoolmch-common,  Cordelia  AVinifreda,  wife 
of  Capt.  the  Hon.  Montagu  Stopford,  R.N.  She 
was  the  second  dau.  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  George 
AVhitmore,  K.C.H. ; was  married  in  1827,  and  had 
issue  seven  chidren,  of  whom  two  sons  and  three 
daughters  survive. 

In  Paddington,  Charlotte,  nufe  of  George  Led- 
well  Taylor,  esq.  of  Hyde  Park-sq.  and  Broadstairs. 

&ept.  ...  At  the  residence  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Thomas  Reilly,  Sandjnnount,  near  Dublm,  aged 
72,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tierney,  one  of  the  political 
agitators  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney-general  in 
1843,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  speeches  as 
chairman  of  a large  Repeal  meeting. 

Bept.  5.  At  Ogbourne  St.  Andrew’s  Vicarage, 
near  Marlborough,  aged  83,  Anne,  widow  of  John 
Bliss,  esq.M.D.  of  Bath,  and  formerly  of  Hampstead. 

At  the  residence  of  Miss  Barrington,  St.  Tho- 
mas’s, Isle  of  AVight,  aged  25,  Walter  Barrington 
Odynell  Campbell,  esq.  Capt.  72d  Regt. 

At  Edinburgh,  Isabella,  widow  of  Rupert  John 
Cochran,  esq.  late  of  New  York. 

At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  aged  3,  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  George  Crawshay,  esq. 

At  Greenock,  John  Leitch,  esq.  one  of  the  most 
extensive  shipowners  and  produce  importers  in 
the  Clyde. 

At  AVie,sbaden,  Nassau,  aged  36,  Frances-Phi- 
lippa,  wife  of  Frederick  AYalford,  esq.  of  Bolton-st. 
Piccadilly,  and  Sheen,  Surrey,  eldest  dait.  of  Philip 
Griffith,  esq.  late  of  Sutton  Court,  Chiswick. 

/Sept.  6.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  68,  Col.  David 
Harriott,  C.B.  of  the  6th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry. 
He  was  a cadet  of  1803. 

At  Ramsgate,  AYilliam  Marshall,  esq.  of  Leices- 
ter-pl.  London. 

At  Ilfracombe,  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Meek,  C.B. 
lately  Comptroller  of  the  Victualling  of  the  Navy. 

At  Hoxton  New  Town,  aged  23,  George  F.  Ree, 
esq.  surgeon. 

At  his  seat,  Flowerhill,  co.  Galway,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  William  Thomas  Nugent,  generaUy 
called  Lord  Riverston.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Anthony  Nugent,  Lord  Riverston,  by  Olivia  his 
first  wife,  daughter  of  Arthur  French,  esq.  of  Ty- 
rone House,  CO.  Galway;  and  great-gi'andson  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  imlre- 
land,  oh  whom  that  peerage  was  conferred  by  King 
James  II.  after  his  abdication.  He  married,  in 
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1794,  Mary  Catherine  Bellew,  aunt  to  the  present 
Sir  Michael  Bellew,  Bai't.  and  had  issue  a daugh- 
ter, wife  of  James  Kenny,  esq.  and  two  sons,  An- 
thony (now  styled  Lord  Riverston),  who  is  mar- 
ried to  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Malachy  Daly,  esq.  of 
Raford  ; and  Michael  William  Bellew  Nngent,  esq. 
of  Earl’s  Park,  who  has  married  Emily,  only  child 
of  Charles  Morrall,  esq.  of  New  Hall,  co.  Salop. 

At  Tan-y-Bwlch,  North  Wales,  William  Thom- 
son, esq.  late  Quartermaster  of  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards.  He  served  with  the  Guards  at  Waterloo. 
He  had  been  on  half-pay  since  1837. 

At  Bromley,  Kent,  aged  63,  Martha,  relict  of 
R.  Torr,  esq.  of  Deptford. 

At  Newcastle-on -Tyne,  aged  62,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Umfreville,  one  of  the  last  descendants  of  that 
once  great  family. 

At  Brixton,  Elizaheth-Ann,  wife  of  E.  H.  Wool- 
rych,  esq. 

Sept.  7.  At  the  residence  of  his  brother,  John 
Beer,  esq.  Stoke,  aged  41,  Mi\  Joseph  Beer,  of 
Plymouth  ; a gentleman  highly  distinguished  by 
his  benevolent  exertions  for  the  poor,  particularly 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  1849. 

At  Stoke  Climsland,  near  Callington,  aged  61, 
J.  H.  Brimacombe,  esq. 

In  Baker-st.  Catalina,  wife  of  Henry  Campagne, 
esq.  of  Cadiz,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Lonergan,  esq. 

At  Clifton-lodge,  Clapham-park,  aged  61,  George 
Wilson  Cotton,  esq. 

At  Hfracombe,  aged  60,  Bridget,  widow  of  Jesse 
Foot,  esq.  surgeon,  formerly  of  Jamaica, 

At  Dover,  aged  84,  Harriet- Arabella,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodall,  Provost  of  Eton  and  Canon 
of  Windsor. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hilliar,  solicitor,  Birkenhead,  Che- 


shire, youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hilliar, 

of  Frome. 

At  Reading,  Robert  Francis  Jameson,  esq.  late 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioner  of  Arbitration  at  the 
Havannah. 

In  Upper  Park-st.  Liverpool-road,  aged  64, 
Major  Kemp. 

Aged  40,  John  Mackinlay,  esq.  of  Merrow,  near 
Guildford,  surgeon. 

At  Northampton,  Henry  Pywell,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  69.  Richard  Rhodes,  esq. 

At  Sunderland,  Capt.  Francis  Robinson,  of  South 
Shields,  late  “ missionary”  on  behalf  of  the  sea- 
men of  several  northern  ports,  in  the  formation  of 
a union  between  the  seamen  and  the  coal-miners. 
A coroner’s  jury  returned  that  he  “ Died  from  the 
eifects-of  thromng  himself  into  the  dock  while  in 
a state  of  temporary  insanity.” 

At  Boroughbridge,  aged  71,  Hugh  Stott,  esq. 
surgeon. 

Sept.  8.  At  Brighton,  aged  76,  Harriet,  relict  of 
John  Kennedy  Malleson,  esq.  formerly  of  Hackney. 

At  Dorchester,  aged  33,  Emily,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Maskew. 

Aged  68,  William  Miller,  esq.  of  Lark  Hall- 
grove,  Clapham. 

At  Shrewsbury,  aged  87,  Jane,  relict  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Woodward,  69th  Regt.  and  afterwards  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Stedman,M.A.  formerly  Vicar  of  St. 
Chad’s,  Shrewsbury. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  aged  34,  Jane,  wife  of 
J.  Stringfield,  esq.  surgeon. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Tennant,  esq.  of  New- 
sq.  Lincoln ’S'inn,  and  of  Cadoxton,  near  Neath. 

Sept.  9.  At  Richmond,  Surrey',  aged  73,  Miss 
Susannah  Blisset  Ellis. 

Aged  93,  William  Evans,  esq.  of  Stourbridge. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 


{From  the  Returns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General.) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered 

Births 

Registered. 

Under 

15. 

1 

15  to 
60. 

60  and 
upwards. 

Age  not 
specified. 

Total. 

Males. 

j 

Females. 

Aug.  30  . 

565 

1 

319 

176 

1 

1061 

560 

501 

1 1401 

Sept.  6 . 

518 

303 

144 

2 i 

967 

478 

489 

1 1500 

„ 13  . 

465 

359 

198 

4 j 

1026 

535 

491  1 

! 1429 

20  . 

496 

1 

394 

206 

1 

1097 

569 

528  1 

i 

! 1527 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  Sept.  19. 


Wheat, 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

38  5 

26  1 

19  5 

25  0 

28  9 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Sept.  22. 

Sussex  Pockets,  6/.  to  6/.  10^.-— Kent  Pockets,  6/.  12s.  to  11.  IO5. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Sept.  22. 
Hay,  21.  156f.  to  3/.  I85. — Straw,  1/.  Is.  to  1^.  85.— -Clover,  3L  10s.  to  4L  10^. 
SMITHFIELD,  Sept.  22.  To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 2s.  2d.  to  3s.  4tZ. 

Mutton 2s.  8tZ.  to  4s.  Qd. 

Veal.,., 2s.  8 to  3s.  %d. 

Pork 2s.  Ad.  to  3s.  8t?. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Sept.  22. 

Beasts 5,270  Calves  269 

Sheep  and  Lambs  32,120  Pigs  862 


COAL  MARKET,  Sept.  19. 

Walls  Ends,  &c.  12s.  Qd.  to  15s.  6f?.  per  ton.  Other  sorts,  12s.  >od.  to  15s.  0^?. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  41s.  0<?.  Yellow  Russia,  40s,  6«?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand 

From  August  26,  to  September  25,  1851,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm 

. 

' 

Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

11  o’clock 
Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

j 

Aug. 

0 

0 

0 

in.  pts. 

^6 

60 

65 

62 

30,  01 

fr.cdy.hy.srs. 

27 

60 

68 

1 58 

29,  90 

do.  do.  do.  do. 

28 

57 

67 

! 58 

, 72 

do.  do. 

29 

52 

56 

53 

, 92 

do.  do.  do.  rn. 

30 

52  i 

57 

1 50  i 

30,  09 

do.  do.  1 

31 

57  1 

68 

60  ! 

,24 

do.  do. 

S.  1 

62  1 

70  1 

61  1 

, 18 

do.  do,  do.  do. 

2 

65 

71 

63  1 

, 10 

rain,  do.  fair 

3 

64 

69 

62  I 

, 14 

fair,  do. 

4 

64 

69 

57  ' 

, 10 

do.  do. 

5 

55 

65 

55  1 

, 24 

do.  do. 

6 

55 

61 

55  1 

, 31 

do.  do. 

7 

56 

60 

55  j 

, 44 

do.  do. 

8 

54 

60 

53  ^ 

, 48 

do.  do. 

9 

54 

64 

51 

,47: 

do. 

10 

55 

66 

54 

,45 

foggy, do.  do. 

Fahrenheit's  Therm. 


Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clock 

Alorning. 

G 

0 

0 

llo’clock  ^ 

Night.  ; 

Barom. 

i Weather. 

1 

Sep. 

0 

0 

0 

in.  pts. 

11 

54 

66 

5i 

30,  45 

1 foggy,  fair 

12 

54 

67 

55 

,32 

!do.  do. 

13 

52 

67 

54 

, 37 

Ido.  do. 

14 

54 

68 

53 

, 43 

do.  do. 

15 

65 

55 

, 57 

do. 

16 

1 55 

66 

55 

, 48 

do. 

17 

I 56 

64 

53 

, 22 

do.  do. 

18 

' 56 

64 

53 

, 16 

do.  do. 

19 

56 

64 

53 

, 16 

do.  do. 

^20 

5.5 

64 

52 

, 18 

do.  do.  rain 

21 

55 

64 

58 

, 04 

!do.  do. 

22 

55 

64 

54 

, 09 

do.  do. 

23  ‘ 

54 

63 

58 

, II 

do.  do. 

24  ' 

58 

65 

56 

, 05 

' do.  do. 

25 

60 

63  ' 

48  29,  84 

i 

; do.  do. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


S-i  -sS 

<D  I O 

^ G 
<t!  pq 


215f 

2151 


215f 

215f 

215f 

215f 


216 

2161 

2161 

2161 

2161 


G -a 

<1>  OJ 

tH 

aj  oj 

CO 


97i 

96| 

96f 

96|. 

97i 

971 

97i 

97 

974 

974 

974 

974 

974 


Ui 

f-<  G 
CU  o 

G^O 

CO 


. S3 
cn  Qj 

§G  M 


C "TS  G 


o 

G 

I O C/2 
C/2 


.2 


Ex.  Bills, 
^1000. 


96f 

9H 

95 
96* 
96a 
.96| 
96f 
96f 
964 
96f 
96f 
96| 
96f 
964 
964 

954 

96 

964 

96 

961 

964 

96 

96f 

964 

96# 

964 


984 

934  74 

98f 

98# 


984 

99 

984 

984 

99 

984 

984 

984 

984 

98f 


74 

7f 
7 4 
7f 

74 

71 

74 

74 

74 


53  56  pm. 

- — - 55  pm. 
262  51  54  pm. 

53  50  pm. 

48  pm. 


964 

96# 

961 

954 


106i 


2604: 

■ 260  j49  52  pm. 

j45  47  pm. 

262  I 52  pm. 

52  49  pm. 

262 
262 
260 


52  49  pm. 


53  50  pm. 


48  pm. 
51  pm. 
48  pm. 
50  pm. 
48  pm. 

48  pm. 
50  47  pm. 
46  43  pm. 
47  pm. 
■'2614  47  49  pm. 


46 
45 
45 
45 

47 

47 
45 

48 
45 
45 
45 
48 
45 
45 
45 
44 
44 
44 
47 
44 
47 
47 
43 

43 

43 


49  pm. 
48  pm. 
48  pm. 

47  pm. 
44  pm. 
44  pm. 

48  pm. 

44  pm. 
48  pm. 
48  pm. 
48  pm. 

45  pm. 
48  pm. 
48  pm. 
48  pm. 
47  pm. 
47  pm. 
47  pm. 
44  pm. 
47  pm. 
44  pm. 
40  pm. 

46  pm. 

46  pm. 
46  pm. 


J.  J.  ARNULL,  Stock  and  Share  Broker, 

3,  Copthall  Chambers,  Angel  Court, 

Throgmorton  Street,  London, 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Urban,— The  lines  cited  (Mag. 
for  October,  1851,  p.  338)  from  one  of 
the  fly-leaves  in  MS.  No.  695  in  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge,  are  (with 
some  not  very  material  variations)  to  be 
found  in  “ The  most  elegant  and  wittie 
Epigrams  of  Sir  John  Harrington,  knight,” 
(London,  fol.  1G33,)  book  iv.  number  9. 
They  are  also  quoted  from  Sir  John  Har- 
rington in  Hawkins’s  edition  of  Ignora- 
mus, p.  117  n.  C.  H.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Urban,— I have  been  told  there 
is  a PROCLAMATION  OF  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  that  all  Scriptural 
paintings  in  parish  churches,  such  as  we 
frequently  discover  in  clearing  away  the 
white-wash,  should  be  destroyed.  I sus- 
pect that  at  the  same  time  there  may  have 
been  an  order  that  all  remains  of  piscinae 
should  be  either  destroyed  or  concealed, 
as  on  the  discovery  of  a beautiful  piscina 
a few  years  ago  in  Springfield  Church,  I 
found  it  was  filled  up  with  bricks  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  not  with  those  of  the 
modern  standard  sizes.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  point  out  where  a copy  of 
this  proclamation  may  be  found  ? 

J.  A.  Repton. 

With  reference  to  a passage  in  the  con- 
cluding paper  of  the  story  of  Nell  Gwyn 
by  Mr.  Cunningham,  p.  138,  Alpha  in- 
forms us  that  Bestwood  Park  still  re- 
mains in  the  possession  of  the  present 
Duke  of  St.  Alban’s  as  the  descendant  of 
Nelly.  The  present  Duke  v/as  in  Notting- 
hamshire a short  time  ago  looking  over 
the  estate  which  he  has  thus  inherited. 

A Correspondent  directs  our  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  that  the  old  Mo- 
numents formerly  in  Romford  Church 
have  not  been  put  up  in  the  new  building. 
He  asks  ; — What  has  become  of  them  ? 

H.  D.  inquires,  who  was  the  originator 
of  Infant  Schools,  and  what  was  the 
date  of  their  institution.^  We  believe  we 
are  correct  in  stating  that  Mr.  Robert 
Owen  first  established  a school  for  infants, 
or  a school  to  which  infants  were  ad- 
mitted together  with  children  of  more 
advanced  age,  at  New  Lanark.  The  first 
school  of  the  kind  in  London  was  esta- 
blished in  Westminster  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Mr.,  now  Lord  Brougham, 
about  1818.  It  was  under  the  care  of  a 
person  who  had  been  a teacher  at  New 
Lanark.  Mr.  Wilderspin,  well  known  in 
connection  with  infant  education,  im- 
proved the  system  and  management  of 
these  schools,  and  superintended  an  in- 
fant school  in  Spitalfields  for  several  years. 
An  account  of  the  origin  of  these  schools 
may  be  found  in  a report  of  a Committee 
of  the  Lords  on  Education,  but  we  cannot 
find  it  at  this  moment. 


Mr.  Kite,  the  parish  clerk  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  has  published  a Cast  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Bust  of  Shakspere, 
from  the  monument  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  Church,  presenting  a plain  and 
truthful  fac-simile  of  the  Head  of  the 
great  Poet  as  represented  on  his  monu- 
ment. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  in  the  Danish 
papers  that  on  the  6th  of  October,  the 
King’s  birthday,  his  Majesty  conferred  on 
Herr  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  author  of  the 
book  on  the  Primaeval  Antiquities  of  Den- 
mark, translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Thoms,  the  order  of  Danneborg. 

Mr.  Urban, — AMS.  in  my  possession 
contains  the  following  lines,  written  in  a 
hand  of  perhaps  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  : can  you  tell  me  their  author  ? 

“ In  vain  with  riches  do  you  try 
My  stedfast  breast  to  move  ; 
ril  ne’er  give  up  my  liberty 
For  any  price  but  Love. 

‘‘  Riches,  indeed,  would  give  me  power, 
But  not  a cheerful  mind  ; 

Whilst  joy  and  peace  attend  each  hour 
Of  those  whom  Love  has  join’d. 

“ But  should  desire  of  power  or  state. 

My  views  tow’rds  riches  carry, 

I’d  bend  at  court,  in  senate  prate  : 

Do  any  thing  but  marry. 

“ Since  then  not  wealth’s  deceitful  show 
Can  tempt  me  to  this  chain. 

Try  next  what  generous  Love  can  do  : 

All  other  bribes  are  vain.” 

Q. 

[The  lines  are  certainly  in  print,  although 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  them.  They 
will  bear  reprinting,  and  we  have  therefore 
inserted  them  at  length.  No  doubt  some 
of  our  correspondents  can  at  once  name 
their  author. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Urban, — Mr.  Park  prints  in  his 
edition  of  Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  i.  354,  a valuable  and  touching 
LETTER  OF  ThOMAS  DuKE  OF  NORFOLK, 
executed  in  1572,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Duke  in  “ a copy  of 
Grafton’s  abridged  Chronicle,  1570,”  at 
one  time  in  the  possession  of  “ Mr.  Lloyd 
of  Buckingham  Street,  York  Buildings.” 
Can  you  inform  me  where  this  book  may 
now  be  found  ? Such  a letter,  presuming 
it  to  be  genuine,  would  render  the  volume 
of  some  little  value,  and  I should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  one  who  could  point  out  to 
me  its  present  owner. 

Yours,  &c.  H.  N. 
Erratum. — Gent.  Mag.  for  October, 
1851,  at  p.  405,  col.  1,  line  23,  for  “ Cam- 
bridge,” read  “ Oxford.” 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  ATTEMPT  MADE  BY  THE  ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT  TO  RECTIFY  THE  CALENDAR,  A.D.  1584-5. 


SIR  HARRIS  NICOLAS  was  the 
first  of  our  historical  writers  to  point 
out  * that  the  government  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, in  the  year  1584-5,  to  adopt  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  calendar 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Sir  Harris 
discovered  the  fact  of  the  attempt,  but 
not  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
abandoned.  The  subject  is  a curious 
and  interesting  one.  It  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  what  that  influence  was 
which  compelled  our  lion  - hearted 
queen  to  abandon  a once  formed  in- 
tention ; who  were  the  men,  and  what 
the  reasons  which  were  powerful  enough 
to  stay  the  adoption  of  a mere  de- 
monstrable scientific  truth  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Some  hitherto  undis- 
closed information  upon  this  subject 
is  contained  in  a MS.  of  Anstis’s,  pur- 
chased a few  years  ago  for  the  British 
Museum,  and  we  now  propose  to  place 
it  before  our  readers. 

On  the  28th  Feb.  1582,  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  published  his  authentica- 
tion of  that  alteration  of  the  Calendar 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  by  which 
the  civil  year  was  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  solar  year,  that  is, 
with  the  earth’s  actual  position  in  re- 
ference to  the  great  regulator  of  its 
seasons.  The  alteration  was  one  which 
depended  entirely  upon  the  applica- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  principles 
and  calculations  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence. The  results  when  thus  worked 


out  were,  as  far  as  they  went,  un- 
questionable; but  the  practical  ob- 
ject to  be  accomplished,  the  rectifi- 
cation of  the  existing  calendar  by 
the  omission  of  a certain  number  of 
days,  might  be  arrived  at  in  many 
various  waySo  A day,  or  several  days, 
might  be  dropped  at  any  stated  pe- 
riod, every  month,  or  every  quarter, 
or  every  year,  or  every  fifty  years, 
until  the  required  number  had  been 
got  rid  of;  or,  the  whole  might  be 
dropped  at  one  time.  In  the  new 
papal  calendar  all  the  days  were  di- 
rected to  be  dropped  at  once,  in  the 
month  of  October  following.  The 
Pope,  as  a temporal  sovereign,  had  no 
authority  to  enforce  his  new  calendar 
upon  any  but  his  own  subjects — even 
if  he  had  such  authority  over  them. 
But  the  question,  although  in  prin- 
ciple and  calculation  altogether  one  of 
mathematical  science,  touched  upon 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  its  interfer- 
ence with  some  of  the  accustomed  days 
of  holding  various  feasts  and  festivals 
of  the  Church.  Upon  this  ground  it 
was  seized  hold  of  by  the  Pope  as  if  it 
were  altogether  an  ecclesiastical  busi- 
ness. The  new  calendar  was  put  forth 
by  him  as  an  ecclesiastical  superior, 
and  with  all  the  unchristian  arrogance 
which  would  seem  necessarily  to  ap- 
pertain to  his  doings  in  that  character. 
He  exhorted  and  commanded  all  kings, 
princes,  and  republics,  religiously  to 
accept  that  his  calendar,  and  to  take 
care  that  it  was  observed  inviolably 


* Chronology  of  History,  p.  34, 
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by  all  their  subjects,  declaring  that  it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  any  man  to 
infringe  or  disregard  that  his  com- 
mand, and  that  if  any  one  presumed 
to  do  so,  the  indignation  of  God  Al- 
mighty, and  the  blessed  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  would  fall  upon  him.* 

The  conduct  of  the  English  govern- 
ment upon  this  occasion  seems  to  have 
been  wise  and  manly.  They  were  not 
forward  to  receive  the  pope’s  calendar; 
but,  having  procured  the  matter  to  be 
investigated  and  having  found  the  papal 
calculations  to  be  to  a certain  extent 
accurate,  they  did  not  pause  to  consider 
whence  the  truth  came,  or  in  what 
manner  it  was  promulgated.  They  re- 
garded the  papal  bull  simply  as  putting 
forth  a scientific  truth,  and  prepared  to 
adopt  the  truth,  although  not  under  the 
authority  of  the  bull.  Soon  after  the 
bull  had  come  into  operation  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  Dr.  John  Dee, 
whose  subsequent  reputation  as  a spirit- 
seer  has  made  us  almost  forget  that  as 
an  astronomer  and  mathematician  he 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  day, 
was  consulted  upon  the  subject  by  Sir 
Francis  W alsingham,  and  was  directed 
by  the  Queen’s  authority,  and  perhaps 
even  by  her  majesty  herself,  to  make 
such  calculations  as  would  be  necessary 
for  the  adoption  of  the  new  calendar 
in  England.  The  “ Boke,”^  as  Dee 
terms  it,  which  he  compiled  in  conse- 
quence was  delivered  by  him  to  Lord 
Treasurer  Burghley  on  the  26th  Feb- 
ruary, 1582-3. f It  is  entitled  “A 
playne  discourse  and  humble  advise 
for  our  gratious  Queen  Elizabeth  her 
most  excellent  Majestie  to  peruse  and 
consider,  as  concerning  the  needful 
reformation  of  the  vulgar  Kalendar  for 
the  civile  years  and  daies  accompting  or 
verifyeng  according  to  the  tyme  truely 
spent.”  Besides  a rhyming  dedica- 
tion to  Lord  Burghley  which  has  been 
printed  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  j the  following 
explanatory  lines  occur  on  one  of  the 
fly-leaves  of  this  curious  volume: — 

As  Csesar  and  Sosigines 

The  Vulgar  Kalendar  did  make, 

So  Caesar’s  pere,  our  true  Empress, 

To  Dee  this  work  she  did  betake.  § 

Dee’s  “ boke,”  which  still  exists  and 
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is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Ash- 
molean  collection  of  MSS.  at  Oxford, |1 
agrees  in  the  accuracy  of  the  papal  cal- 
culations, provided  their  basis,  or  radix 
as  it  was  then  termed,  were  accepted. 
But  Dee  was  anxious  to  deduce  his  cal- 
culations from  another  “radix.”  The 
Gregorian  “ radix  ” was  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  Council  of  Nice.  With  the  pow- 
erful voice  of  an  mcumenical  assembly 
of  the  Church  that  Council  had  declared 
what  was  to  be  the  future  chronolo- 
gical basis  on  which  the  calculations 
of  Easter,  the  great  centre  of  the 
Christian  festivals,  was  to  rest.  The 
Church  of  Rome  now  amended  the 
calendar  on  the  assumption  that  all 
that  was  done  at  the  Council  of  Nice 
was  strictly  correct.  Dee  would  have 
gone  further  back.  He  desired  to  as- 
certain the  actual  position  of  the  earth 
in  relation  to  the  sun  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  to  rectify  the  calendar 
on  that  basis,  and  not  on  that  of  the 
assumed  accuracy  of  the  Council  of 
Nice.  This  difierence  in  the  starting- 
point  gave  a difference  of  one  day. 
The  calendars  were  one  day  wrong  at 
the  date  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  To 
make  the  new  papal  alteration  entirely 
right,  that  one  day  should  have  been 
added  to  the  ten  it  was  now  proposed 
to  drop,  and  eleven  omitted  instead  of 
ten.  Still,  rather  than  continue  in  a 
condition  of  non-conformity  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  upon  such  a point, 
Dee  advised  the  reformation  of  the 
English  calendar  in  accordance  with 
the  papal  scheme,  “ only  so  as  the 
truth  be  denounced  to  the  world  that 
it  ought  to  be  eleven  days ; hoping 
that  the  truth  will  draw  the  Romanists 
and  other  parts  of  Christiandom  to 
take  out  of  their  calendar  hereafter  the 
same  odd  day.”  ^ 

The  grave  Lord  Treasurer  studied 
the  astronomer’s  lucubrations,  although 
not  versed,  he  says,  “ in  the  theoricks 
to  discern  the  points  and  minutes.” 
He  afterwards  conferred  with  him 
“ at  good  length  thereon,”  and  finally, 
with  commendable  prudence,  sub- 
mitted the  calculations  to  three  cele- 
brated mathematical  scholars  of  the 
time — Thomas  Digges,  son  of  Leonard 


* Mag.  Bullar.  ii.  489.  Luxemb.  1738. 

f Dee’s  Diar}'^,  ed.  by  Halliwell,  p.  19.  t Ibid.  p.  19  n. 

§ Black’s  Cat.  of  Ashmolean  MSS.  ll  MS.  1789,  art.  1. 

^ This  is  Lord  Burghley ’s  account  of  the  matter.  See  Strype’s  Annals,  ii.  355. 
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Digges,  a mathematician  of  Kent,  and 
father  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges  the  states- 
man and  Master  of  the  Kolls ; Henry, 
afterwards  Sir  Henry,  Savile,  provost 
of  Eton  and  editor  of  Chrysostoni; 
and  “ Mr.  Chambers,”  whose  name  is 
less  familiar  to  us.  Their  report  is 
printed  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
but  as  it  is  not  long,  and  we  can  cor- 
rect some  inaccuracies  in  the  former 
imprint,  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper 
to  print  it  again.  We  do  so  from  a 
copy  in  the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.* 

“ xxv°  Martii,  1582. 

‘Ht  was  agreed  by  Mr.  Digges,  Mr. 
Saveli,  and  Mr.  Chambers,  that  upon 
their  several  perusal  of  the  booke  written 
by  Mr.  Dee,  atf  a discourse  upon  the 
reformation  of  the  vulgar  callendar  for 
the  civill  year,  that  they  doe  allow 
of  his  opinions,  that  where  in  the 
late  Romaine  Callendar  reformed  there 
are  ten  days  cutt  off  to  reduce  the  civill 
year  to  the  state  it  was  established  by  the 
councell  of  Nice,  the  better  reformation 
had  been,  to  have  cutt  off  eleven  days  to 
have  reduced  the  civill  year  according  to 
the  state  the  sun  was  in  at  the  birth  of 
Christ ; and  so  they  all  accord  with  Mr. 
Dee,  that  such  a reformation  had  been 
more  agreeable  to  the  accompt  of  Chris- 
tians, but  yet  they  doe  also  assent  that 
having  regard  to  the  counsell  of  Nice  the 
substracting  of  ten  days  are  agreeable  to 
trueth,  and  therefore  to  accord  the  better 
with  all  the  countries  adjacent  that  have 
received  that  reformation  of  substracting 
of  ten  days  only,  they  think  it  may  be 
assented  unto,  without  any  manifest  error, 
having  regard  to  observe  certen  rules  here- 
after for  omitting  sum  leape  years  in  sum 
hundred  years. 

“ Then  for  substracting  of  ten  days  Mr. 
Dee  hath  compiled  a forme  of  a callendar 
beginning  at  May  and  ending  with  August, 
wherein  everie  of  these  four  moneths,  that 
is  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  shall 
have  in  the  end  of  them  sum  daies  taken 
away  without  changing  of  any  feast  or 
holiday  moveable  or  fixed,  or  without  al- 
tering of  the  course  of  Trinity  Term,  that 
is  to  say,  May  to  consist  upon  28  days, 
taking  from  that  3 dayes  ; June  to  have 
29  dayes,  taking  from  that  but  one  day ; 
July  to  consist  upon  28  dayes,  taking 
from  that  but  3 dayes  ; August  to  consist 
of  28  days,  taking  from  that  3 days  ; all 
which  days  substracted  make  ten  days  ; 
in  which  four  moneths  no  festival  day  is 


changed,  but  continue  upon  the  accustomed 
days  of  their  moneths. 

“ And  because  the  Roman  Callender 
hath  joined  to  that  a great  multitude  of 
rules  which  only  are  capable  of  your  skil- 
ful computistes  or  astronomers,  it  is 
thought  good  to  make  a short  table  like 
an  EphemeridesJ  to  continue  the  certentie 
of  all  your  feasts  moveable  depending  only 
upon  Easter  and  agreeing  with  the  [Roman] 
callendar,  which  may  serve  for  an  hundred 
or  two  years,  and  so  easily  renewed  (if  the 
sins  of  the  world  doe  not  hasten  its§  disso- 
lution) as  we  see  every  year  |1  almanacks 
are. 

“ Whereupon  her  Majesty  may  be 
please  [d]  upon  this  report  to  committ  it 
to  consideration  of  [her]  councell  whether 
she  will  have  this  Reformation  published, 
which  if  she  will,  it  were  expedient  that  it 
were  done  by  proclamacion  from  her  Ma- 
jesty as  thereto  advised  and  allowed  by  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  to  whose  office 
it  hath  all  ways  belonged  to  determine  and 
stablish  the  causes  belonging  to  ecclesias- 
tical! government.” 

The  report  of  the  mathematicians, 
although  dated  on  the  25th  March, 
1582,  (i.  e.  1583,)  was  delivered  (pro- 
bably verbally)  some  days  before  ; for 
on  the  22nd  of  the  same  March  we  find 
Walsingham  addressing  Archbishop 
Grindal  upon  the  subject  in  urgent 
terms  as  follows.  This  letter  has  never 
been  j)ublished,  therefore  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  print  it. 

“ Mr.  Secretaries  letter  to  the  Arch- 
Bp.  of  Cant,  tuching  the  alteration 
of  the  Calendar. 

“ It  may  please  your  grace.  Uppon 
the  setting  furth  latelie  of  a new  Calendar 
in  forren  parts,  called  Calendarium  Gre- 
yorianum,  for  the  reformation  of  the  ould 
received  course  of  the  year,  wffierebie  there 
are  now  ten  days  cutt  off  in  the  new  year, 
her  majestic  thinking  it  meet  that  the  like 
reformation  of  the  yere  should  be  so  re- 
ceaved,  and  have  his  course  in  these  her 
majesties  realms  and  dominions,  thereby 
to  avoid  diverse  inconveniences  that  might 
otherwise  follow,  between  her  own  and 
other  princes  her  neighbours’  subjects,  by 
reason  of  the  diversity  of  computations, 
hath  caused  this  bearer,  Mr.  Dee,  to  set 
down  a new  calculation  to  be  here  pub- 
lished, to  the  said  intended  reformation 
of  the  yere,  which  my  Lord  Treasurer 
being  directed  by  her  majestic  to  [refer] 
to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Digges  and 
two  or  three  other  very  skilfull  in  the 


* Addit.  MS.  14,291,  fo.  174. 
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mathematicks,  his  Lordship  hath  returned 
answer  that  the  said  calculation  is  well 
lyked  of  as  grounded  upon  good  know- 
ledge and  probable  reasons.  Now,  for 
that  things  of  this  nature  ought  in  course 
to  be  referred  to  the  considerations  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  church, 
my  lords  of  the  councell  doe  therefore 
think  meet  that  your  grace,  calling  unto 
you  such  bishops  as  are  about  Lon- 
don, as  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Salisbury,  and  him  of  Lincoln  if  he  be 
not  departed,  should  consider  of  the  said 
new  calendar,  and  thereupon  return  your 
opinion  what  you  think  of  the  same,  and 
whether  it  be  meet  to  be  passed  as  it  is  set 
down,  which  it  may  please  you  to  doe  with 
all  convenient  speed,  for  that  it  is  meant 
the  said  callendar  shall  be  published  by 
proclamation  befoi'e  the  first  of  May  next ; 
and  so  I humbly  take  my  leave  of  your 
grace.  Att  Richmond,  the  18th  of  March, 
1582. 

Your  graces  to  command, 

“ Fra.  Walsyngham.’' 

The  bishops,  whom  the  poor  harassed 
archbishop  Grindal,  just  on  the  eve 
of  his  contemplated  resignation  of 
the  archiepiscopate,  was  directed  to 
consult,  were  Aylmer  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Piers  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
whilst  “he  of  Lincoln”  was  Thomas 
Cooper  the  defender  of  the  church 
against  Martin  Marprelate. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  is  evident  that 
everything  had  gone  on  pretty  smoothly . 
Probably  the  draft  was  already  pre- 
pared of  the  proclamation  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  new  calendar,  alluded 
to  at  the  close  of  W alsingham’s  letter. 
But  church-work  is  slow  work  always. 
An  answer  did  not  come  immediately. 
The  impetuous  Queen,  in  no  good 
humour  with  her  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, became  annoyed  at  the  delay, 
and  at  the  end  of  eleven  days,  no  long 
time  one  would  think,  for  the  due  in- 
vestigation of  calculations  which  af- 
fected the  universe,  Walsingham  again 
addressed  his  grace  of  Canterbury  as 
follows. 

“ It  may  please  your  grace  to  under- 
stand  that  whereas  I did  of  late  send  to 
you  a reformation  of  the  ould  almanack 
set  dowri  by  Mr.  Dee  and  certain  other 
learned  in  the  mathematicks,  which  her 
majesty's  pleasure  was,  should  be  con- 
sidered of  by  yourself,  and  such  other  of 
the  bishops  as  might  be  then  about  Lon- 
don before  yt  were  published,  her  ma- 


jesty doth  now  find  some  fault  that  [she] 
doth  yet  hear  nothing  of  the  reports 
thereof  that  she  looked  to  have  received 
from  your  grace.  Whereas  you  shall  doe 
well  [if]  that  there  be  nothing  don  yet  in 
the  matter  to  call  the  said  bishops  pre- 
sence unto  you,  and  to  consider  of  the 
said  callendar  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Dee  and  such  others  as  have  been  imployed 
in  the  setting  down  of  the  same  ; to  the 
end  you  may  thereupon  deliver  your 
opinion  thereof  according  to  her  majesty's 
expectance,  wherein  you  are  to  use  the 
more  speed  so  that  the  said  kallendar  is 
meant  to  be  published  by  the  first  of  May 
next.  And  so  I committ  your  grace  to 
God.  At  Richmond,  the  xxix.  of  Marche, 
1583 /S' 

“ Your  graces  to  comm  an  de, 

“Fra.  Walsingham. 
“ To  my  L.  Gr.  the  calender,  &c. 

“ 29  March,  1783.  ”t 

Thus  urged,  the  archbishop,  assisted 
byhis  brethren  of  London  and  Salisbury, 
and  by  bishop  Young  of  Rochester  (not 
Cooper  of  Lincoln),  and  having  pro- 
cured also  the  opinion  of  “ some  godly 
learned  in  the  mathematicalls,”  for- 
warded various  papers  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Walsingham,  with  the  following  letter. 

“Archbishop  GryndalFs  letter  con- 
cerning a reformation  of  the  ca- 
lendar. 

“ After  our  hearty  commendations  unto 
your  honour,  may  it  please  you  to  under- 
stand, that  upon  receipt  of  your  letters  in 
her  Majesty’s  name,  and  the  view  of  Mr. 
Dee’s  resolutions  touchinge  the  admit- 
tinge  of  the  callender  of  Pope  Gregorie, 
we  have  upon  good  conference  and  de- 
liberation thought  good  to  signifie  unto 
your  honor  our  opynion  in  that  behalfe ; 
namely,  that  we  love  not  to  deale  with  or 
in  anye  wise  to  admitt  it,  before  mature 
and  deliberate  consultation  had,  nott  only 
with  our  principall  assemblie  of  the  clergie 
and  convocation  of  this  realme,  but  also 
with  other  reformed  Churches  which  pro- 
fess the  same  religion  that  we  doe,  without 
whose  consent  if  we  should  herein  proceed 
we  should  offer  juste  occasion  of  schisme, 
and  so  by  allowinge,  though  not  openly 
yet  indirectly,  the  Pope’s  dewyse  and  the 
[Tridentine]  counsayle,  [cause]  some  to 
swerve  from  all  other  Churches  of  our  pro- 
fession, illis  inconsultis,  which  in  con- 
science and  respect  of  our  profession  we 
cannot  yielde  to  doe,  as  by  certen  reasons 
for  this  short  time  by  us  collected  and 
here  inclosed  her  Majesty  and  your  honour 
may  understande,  wherewith  you  shall 
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also  receive  the  judgment  of  some  godly 
learned  in  the  mathemati calls.  Thus  we 
take  our  leave,  prayenge  God  to  blesse 
your  honour  with  his  heavenly  favour  to 
the  benefitte  of  his  Churche  and  the  pro- 
motinge  of  his  gospell  and  eternall  glory. 
From  Lambeth  this  iiijth  of  Aprill,  1583. 
in  Christ. 

“ E.  Cant. 

“ John  Lond. 

“ John  Sarum. 

“ John  Roffens.” 

The  archbishop  and  bishops,  it  will 
be  seen,  at  once  set  themselves  in 
deadly  array  against  the  proposed  al- 
teration. They  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  They  claim  a right  for 
convocation  to  be  consulted  in  the 
matter,  and  they  bring  forth  also  a 
ground  of  objection  in  reference  to 
foreign  Protestant  churches,  which 
ought  to  prove  to  our  High  Church 
brethren,  that  their  present  estimate  of 
the  validity  of  the  orders  of  those  foreign 
churches  does  not  quite  accord  with 
that  entertained  by  the  Elizabethan 
bishops.  But  the  principal  objections 
of  the  bishops  appear  more  clearly 
in  the  “ certain  reasons  by  them 
collected,”  which  are  contained  in 
three  explanatory  papers,  copies  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Anstis  MS. 
These  papers  are  pervaded  from  first 
to  last  by  a most  sturdy  spirit  of  op- 
position to  Rome  and  all  its  belong- 
ings. The  Pope,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, was  then  held  to  be  really  and 
in  truth  the  capital  enemy  of  our 
nation  and  our  faith ; he  was  the 
insolent  excommunicator  of  our  Queen, 
and  was  believed  to  be  the  foretold 
Antichrist,  the  deadly  adversary  of 
all  light  and  truth.  The  bishops 
thought  it  foul  scorn  to  receive  any- 
thing from  such  hands.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  reason  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  churchmen  had  followed 
the  moderation  of  the  statesmen ; if 
they  had  shewn  less  of  their  customary 
professional  spirit ; if  they  had  thought 
more  about  the  truth  and  not  quite  so 
much  about  the  Pope ; but  still  one 
cannot  help  admiring  even  a misdi- 
rected opposition  which  was  founded 
upon  such  obvious  patriotism,  and  was 
excited  by  the  unquestioned  insolence 
of  the  recent  papal  bull. 

The  papers  in  which  the  episcopal 
reasons  are  embodied  probably  pro- 
ceeded one  from  each  of  the  three 
bishops;  the  archbishop’s  blindness 


and  infirmities  almost  precluding  him 
from  taking  his  share  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  documents.  One  of  these 
papers  is  in  Latin,  the  others  in  Eng- 
lish. Not  having  room  for  them  all  at 
present,  we  shall  print  the  two  English 
ones,  that  in  Latin  not  differing  ma- 
terially from  the  others.  To  the  two 
episcopal  papers  we  shall  add  the  one 
which  contains  the  judgment  of  the 
unnamed  “ godly  learned  in  the  ma- 
thematicalls.” 

The  objections  stated  by  the  pre- 
lates are  divisible  into  three  classes. 
They  are  professional,  political,  and 
religious.  Under  the  first  class  falls 
their  adoption  of  the  Pope’s  view  of  the 
calendar  as  a subject  of  ecclesiastical 
regulation.  They  think  it  to  be  a 
matter  “ ecclesiastical  or  mixed,  be- 
cause it  toucheth  festival  days,  and  so 
the  service  of  the  Church.”  They  con- 
tend that  as  the  old  calendar  came 
from  the  Nicene  Council  neither  the 
Pope  nor  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham 
ought  to  alter  it  without  the  autho- 
rity of  another  similar  body;  adding 
further,  that  (as  we  suppose)  even  after 
a general  council  if  the  new  calen- 
dar were  to  be  established  in  Eng- 
land it  must  be  done  by  convocation. 
For  the  further  consolation  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  they  suggest  to  him 
that  over  and  above  a general  council 
and  a convocation  there  is  another  body 
that  ought  to  have  a voice  in  the  matter 
— the  parliament — Avithout  whose  con- 
sent an  alteration  could  not  he  made 
in  the  calendar  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  arguments  which  touch  upon 
public  policy  are  comparatively  slight, 
and  principally  relate  to  the  confusion 
Avhich  would  result  from  the  partial 
adoption  of  a new  rule,  inasmuch  as 
many  persons  besides  English  people 
would  not  accept  it.  They  further 
insist  upon  the  scandal  which  it  would 
be  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  for 
Englishmen,  and  especially  for  the 
English  clergy,  to  obey  the  Pope,  and 
that  it  would  be  said,  if  we  did  so, 
that  we  feared  his  threatened  excom- 
munication. 

The  religious  arguments  are  by  far 
the  most  curious.  They  are  princi- 
pally these. 

1.  That,  inasmuch  as  all  the  re- 
formed churches  hold  the  Pope  to  be 
Antichrist,  we  may  not  (under  the 
authority  of  2 Cor.  vi.)  receive  any- 
thing from  him. 
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2.  That  to  establish  the  alteration 
in  this  country  would  breed  a schism 
between  our  Church  and  the  foreign 
reformed  churches,  similar  to  that  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  about  the 
Passover,  &c. 

3.  That  the  matter  was  of  no  great 
importance,  because  the  latter  day  ap- 
proaching there  could  not  be  much 
greater  change  in  the  course  of  the 
year  than  existed  already,  wherefore 
the  Pope  might  very  well  have  spared 
his  labour. 

The  principal  additional  argument  of 
the  godly  learned  in  the  mathematicals  is 
one  which,  although  of  little  weight  in 
itself,  is  peculiar  in  this  respect,  that 
it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  question 
of  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the 
papal  alteration  is  at  all  regarded. 
It  is  this,  that  the  Pope  did  not  make 
the  alteration  out  of  any  desire  after 
the  truth,  or  he  would  not  have 
omitted  the  one  day  which  was  wrong 
at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  contents  of 
these  papers  ought  not  to  prevent  any 
one  from  reading  them  entire,  as  they 
are  really  very  curious.  The  first 
paper  we  shall  print  runs  as  follows : — 

“ Reasons  touching  the  Pope’s  Cal- 
lendar. 

1 . First,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether 
the  altering  of  our  usual  callendar  be  a 
matter  meer  civil  or  ecclesiasticall  or 
mixte ; if  it  be  meer  civill  then  it  belongeth 
not  to  us  to  deale  in  it,  but  if  it  be  meer 
ecclesiastical  or  mixte,  as  we  think  it  is 
indeed,  because  it  toucheth  festival  days, 
and  so  the  service  of  the  church,  then  our 
opinions  are  as  followeth  ; — 

“ 2.  Seeing  the  old  callendar  which  is 
in  use  came  from  the  Nicene  counsell,  as 
they  say  in  their  preface,  therefore  it  is 
convenient  that  if  it  be  changed,  it  be  done 
by  like  authority  of  a general  and  [oecu- 
menical] couusell,  gathered  together  in 
all  the  churches  in  Europe,  which  the 
Trydentyne  counsell  was  not,  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  Churches  being  re- 
formed were  excluded  and  yielded  no  con- 
sent unto  the  matter. 

“3.  If  it  should  be  established  here  in 
England,  it  must  be  done  (being  a matter 
concerning  the  first  table)  by  a synod  pro- 
vincial! assembled  in  convocation,  other- 
wise a few  of  the  bishops,  namely  three 
or  four  dealing  in  it,  should  prejudice  all 
the  rest  being  absent. 

“4.  Item,  if  it  should  be  stablished 
here  by  a synod  without  the  consent  of 
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other  Churches  reformed  it  would  breed 
a schisme  as  was  betwixt  the  east  and 
west  Churches  about  the  passover,  sweet 
bread,  &c. 

“5.  Item,  our  opinion  is  that  it  cannot 
be  altered  here  in  Englande  by  the  cut- 
ting of  of  days  from  certen  months,  but 
the  book  of  common  prayer  established 
byacteof  parliament  must*  be  altered, 
which  is  against  the  statute. 

“ 6.  Item,  seeing  all  the  reformed 
Churches  in  Europe  for  the  most  part  doe 
hold  affirme  and  preach  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  is  Antichrist,  therefore  we  may 
not  communicate  with  him  in  any  thing 
as  receaved  from  him,  according  to  the 
Apostle,  2 Co.  6.  What  society  can  be 
betwixt  Christ  and  Bellial  ? which  CEcu- 
menius  and  others  doe  interpret  Anti- 
christ. 

“ 7.  Item,  if  the  west  Church  about  the 
matter  of  the  passover  did  condemn  the 
Churches  of  Asia,  because  they  would 
have  nothing  common  with  the  Jews, 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  communicate 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  pointe, 
because  it  is  now  known  to  be  the  Church 
of  Antichrist. 

“ 8.  Item,  if  it  be  objected  that  we  com- 
municate with  them  now  in  some  sort  of 
prayers,  ceremonies,  festivals,  and  fasting 
days,  &c.  we  aunswere  that  these  things 
which  we  retain  came  from  the  Church 
before  it  was  corrupted,  and  especially 
before  the  Roman  Church  was  by  ex- 
perience found  to  be  according  to  the 
Scriptures  the  seat  of  Antichrist. 

“9.  Item,  we  think  that  concerning 
civill  traffik  and  contracts  there  should 
grow  no  more  confusion  by  divers  compu- 
tations of  countrys  than  doth  alreadie  by 
the  computation  of  the  year  of  the  Lord 
from  the  beginning  of  January  in  other 
places  and  from  our  Lady  Day  in  England. 

“10.  Item,  we  think  that  it  will  be 
scandalous  and  offensive  to  all  the  world 
to  yeald  herein  to  the  Pope,  for  it  will  be 
thought  that  we  of  the  Clergie  will  be  as 
ready  to  yeald  unto  them  in  other  things. 

“11.  Item,  because  the  Pope  in  his 
preface  doth  use  these  words,  ‘ praeci- 
pimus,’  ‘ mandamus,’  ‘ under  payne  of 
excommunication,’  if  we  should  admitt  it, 
we  should  seem  to  fear  his  excommunica- 
tion who  hath  most  presumptuously  ex- 
communicated the  Queen,  and  so  con- 
firme  the  Papists  and  offend  the  weak 
brethren. 

“ 12.  Item,  if  it  were  to  be  done  for 
policie  it  had  been  more  convenient  to 
have  done  it  before  the  coming  forth  of  his 
bull  or  long  after,  and  not  in  the  heat  of 
his  edict,  for  so  it  will  be  taken  to  come 
from  him,  because  the  ground  of  it  came 
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from  him,  what  pretence  soever  be  made 
to  the  contrary. 

“13,  Item,  the  matter  being  of  no  great 
importance  or  necessity  (as  we  thinke), 
especially  because  that  the  latter  day  ap- 
proching,  as  by  all  conjectures  in  the 
opinion  of  many  godly  learned  wryters 
and  divines,  it  is  to  be  presumed  there 
cannot  happen  or  grow  anye  much  greater- 
alteration  in  the  order  and  course  of  the 
year  than  is  already,  we  doe  think  that 
the  Pope  might  very  well  have  spared  his 
labour  in  this  matter,  as  the  Church  hath 
done  from  Christ’s  time  hitherto. 

“ 14.  Item,  we  think  it  to  be  not  of 
necessity,  because  both  our  religion  in  all 
points  and  our  policy  may  stand  without 
observing  the  old  usages  before. 

“ If  the  Prince  of  Aurenge  and  other 
magistrates  of  the  Low  Country  have  re- 
ceaved  it,  we  are  not  to  be  carryed  by  their 
example,  because  they  have  admitted  the 
publick  exercise  of  antichristian  I'eligion, 
by  grauntinge  the  masse  in  diverse 
churches,  and  they  are  driven  to  yeald 
some  things  for  the  better  quieting  that 
state,  as  the  exercise  of  masse  aforesaid. 
They  have  turbatam  rempublicam,  which 
God  be  praised  we  have  not,  having  not 
hitherto  received  any  thing  sent  by  that 
Church. 

“ To  receive  decrees  from  the  Tryden- 
tine  Counsell,  being  condemned  by  all 
the  reformed  Churches,  as  not  lawfull 
counsel],  and  so  many  protestations  being 
made  by  all  the  reformed  Churches  against 
it,  is  but  tacito  consensu  prodere  causam 
nostram  et  religionis  et  illi  concilio  adhe- 
rere. 

“ Irenius  held  that  Victor  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  did  evill  to*  compeil  the  East 
Church  to  follow  them  of  the  West  in  a 
thing  that  Churches  may  differ  in,  as  in 
all  ceremonies,  and  specially  of  the  Lent 
fast,  without  any  danger  of ” f 

The  other  episcopal  paper  which  we 
propose  to  print  stands  as  follows  : — 

“ Certen  reasons  alleged  to  shewe 
why  that,  though  it  be  a thing  in- 
different to  alter  the  kalendar  ac- 
cording to  that  which  is  called 
Kalendarium  Gregorianum,  yet  it 
is  not  expedient. 

“1.  First,  it  is  likely  to  ingendre  a 
new  schisme  at  home  among  us,  where 
there  are  so  many  that  myslike  of  things 
allreadie  established  being  of  smaller  im- 
portance. 

“2.  It  would  breed  great  offence  abrode 
in  other  reformed  Churches  which  have 
not  as  yet  receaved  it,  but  written  against 


it,  as  it  appeareth  in  some  of  their  bookes  : 
alleging  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  al- 
tered it  only  in  respect  of  religion,  as  it  is 
manifest  in  the  preface  of  the  said  ka- 
lender. 

“ We  should  seeme  to  some,  not  duly 
considering  the  cause  of  the  alteration, 
nor  well  staid  in  religion,  that  we  doe  it 
for  fear  of  the  Pope’s  curse  and  excom- 
munication, because  he  doth  command  it 
under  payne  of  excommunication  to  be 
observed  by  all  men. 

“ To  prove  that  it  is  not  necessary  in 
respect  of  policy  these  reasons  are 
used : — 

“ 1.  First,  we  differ  from  all  other 
contrees  one  whole  quarter  in  accompt  of 
the  yere  without  arty  inconvenience  : we 
may  by  the  like  reason  differ  from  them 
in  accompt  of  days. 

“ 2.  Notwithstanding  the  kalendar  were 
so  reformed,  yet  should  we  differ  in 
accompt  of  days  from  all  other  contrees 
and  churches  not  receiving  the  said  ka- 
lendar, which  would  breed  a great  con- 
fusion and  doubtfulness  in  reconing. 

“3.  A kalendar  in  columnes  may  be 
drawn  where  the  days  of  the  newe  moneth 
may  so  answer  the  days  of  the  old,  that 
any  man  may  perceave  at  the  first  viewe 
what  day  it  is,  both  by  the  one  and  by  the 
other,  which  may  serve  for  traflScke  with 
foreign  contreys  as  well  as  if  the  kalendar 
were  altered. 

“ 4.  Mutations  and  alterations  in  com- 
monwelthes  are  not  to  be  allowed  (as 
diverse  learned  and  wise  authors  do  write), 
unless  necessitee  inforce  thereunto,  but 
there  is  no  such  necessitee  in  alteration  of 
the  kalendar,  no  not  in  respect  of  traffique. 
For  it  is  affirmed  that  diverse  marchants 
of  best  experience  inhabiting  within  the 
citee  of  London  do  think  and  offer  to 
prove,  that  they  may  use  their  trafficke  as 
well  without  that  alteration  as  with  it. 

And  that  it  is  inconvenient  in  po- 
licie  to  receave  the  said  kalendar 
these  reasoyis  following  seem  to 
prove  : 

“1.  The  alteration  will  ease  but  a few, 
viz. — such  as  have  traffick  with  foreyn 
nations  ; but  to  the  rest  of  the  realm  it 
will  be  troublesome.  For  the  old  rules  of 
the  compound  manuel  of  the  Golden  num- 
ber, of  the  epact  and  cycle  of  the  sonne, 
&c..  whereby  generally  the  people  of  this 
realme  doe  find  out  the  course  of  the  year, 
the  change  of  the  moon,  and  consequently 
the  tides  and  the  Dominical  letter,  &c. 
(which  hitherto  have  served  them)  will  be 
wholly  out  of  use,  and  hardly  shall  they 
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learn  new,  which  peradventure  also  will 
be  more  uncertain. 

“2.  As  this  alteration  will  only  ease 
such  as  traffik,  so  will  it  not  ease  them 
all,  nor  the  most  part,  but  unto  many  will 
bring  as  great  trouble  as  it  will  be  unto 
others  if  it  be  not  altered,  viz.  To  such  as 
have  occasion  to  traffik  with  the  north  and 
north-east  parts  (who  have  not  receaved 
this  alteration),  for  that  with  them  they 
must  be  driven  to  use  the  old  kalendar 
still. 

“ 3.  The  best  way,  therefore,  and  suf- 
ficient for  all  needful  purposes,  seemeth 
to  be  this,  viz.  To  suffer  the  old  to  stand 
in  common  use,  and  to  add  the  new  in 
some  almanack,  in  diverse  columns,  with 
every  day  answerable  to  the  old,  as  is 
aforesaid.* 

“ The  opinion  of  some  godlie  learned 
mathematicians. 

“ Tn  this  reformation  we  cannot  allege 
a desire  of  the  trueth,  for  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  whome  we  shall  folow  in  it,  had  no 
respect  to  the  trueth  at  [all] , for  by  that  one 
odd  day,  which  grew  in  300  years  from 
Christ  till  the  councell,  it  may  fall  out 
that  our  Easters  will  square  as  m.uch  as 
bye  these  [new  rules] , although  not  so  oft ; 
moreover,  the  reformer  himself,  Lilius,con- 
fesseth,  as  indeed  he  needs  must,  that  by 
his  cycle  of  Epacts  it  will  come  some  time 
to  pass  that  Easter  day  shall  fall  after  the 
21st  of  the  moon , which  is  most  absurd , for 
that  then  it  shall  not  fall  upon  the  next 
Sunday  after  the  full  moon,  which  is 
[dean]  against  the  Nicene  councelL 

“ If  the  celebrating  of  Easter  and 
Christmas  move  us,  for  Easter  we  may 
reform  it  without  this  great  alteration  of 
the  whole  calendar,  so  that  our  Easter, 
as  this  year  it  hath,  so  ever  shall  here- 
after, agree  with  the  Nicene  councell  with- 
out this  taking  away  of  ten  days ; for 
Christmas  the  thing  is  more  indifferent,  as 
being  a thing  uncertain  when  it  should  be. 

“As  we  now  differ  from  our  neigh- 
bours’ account  in  the  moneth,  so  we  ever 
did  in  the  account  of  our  year,  and  yet  we 
never  thought  of  changing,  although  this 
difference  in  year  was  much  greater  than 
the  other,  in  which  we  differ  not  from  so 
many. 

“ It  wear  good  to  see  the  Bishop  of 
Rome’s  book  before  we  precede  to  any 
alteration. 

“ It  wear  good  that  we  applied  our- 
selves somewhat  hearin  to  the  reformed 
churches. 

“ For  traffick  with  forren  countries  a 
calendar  in  columnes  may  be  drawen, 
whereat  the  days  of  the  new  moneth  may 


answer  to  the  days  of  the  old,  that  any 
man  perceave  at  the  first  view  what  day  it 
is,  both  by  the  new  moneth  and  the  old. 

“ The  councell  of  Nice,  although  they 
saw  the  ods  of  one  day  in  their  time,  yet 
they  toke  no  order  farther  then  might 
serve  to  sever  them  from  the  Jews  and 
Quartadecimani. 

“ The  same  reason  as  move[d]  the 
Nicene  councell  to  differ  from  the  Jewes 
and  Quartadecimani  may  move  us  to 
differ  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

“ By  subducting  ten  days  one  or  more 
Sundays  after  Trinity  must  be  omitted, 
which  will  breed  confusion  in  the  manner 
of  prayers. 

“ The  thing  which  indeed  moved  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  to  this  alteration,  was 
the  manner  of  his  Popish  service,  as  the 
reformers  themselves  do  testify. 

What  effect  such  reasons  produced 
upon  Elizabeth,  and  her  advisers,  we 
have  not  discovered.  They  would  be 
weighed  not  in  proportion  to  their 
wisdom  but  to  the  power  of  the  ob- 
jectors, and  Elizabeth’s  government 
seems  to  have  under-estimated  that 
power.  In  a few  months  Grindal 
rested  from  his  labours,  leaving  the 
work  of  calendar- making  to  a suc- 
cessor who  was  little  likely  to  bate  one 
jot  of  ecclesiastical  power.  What  com- 
munication Elizabeth’s  government 
had  with  Whitgift  upon  the  subject 
does  not  appear.  Grindal’s  suggestion 
of  a general  council  Walsingham  no 
doubt  declined.  Even  to  consult  the 
convocation  upon  such  a point  was 
advice  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
him.  He  preferred  an  attempt  upon 
the  last  of  the  three  deliberative  bodies 
suggested  by  Grindal,  and  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  parliament  would  probably 
have  rested  under  the  shadow  of  its  sup- 
posed omnipotence.  Parliament  met 
in  1584,  and  on  the  16th  March, 
1584-5,  a bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  read  a first  time, 
entitled,  “ An  Act  giving  Her  Ma- 
jesty authority  to  alter  and  new  make 
a Calendar  according  to  the  Calendar 
used  in  other  countries.”  An  imper- 
fect entry  on  the  Journals  records  that 
this  bill  was  read  a second  time  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  March.  From  whom 
opposition  to  it  came,  or  what  was  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  opposition,  does 
not  appear,  but  from  that  time  the 
bill  disappears.  There  is  no  further 
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entry  about  it,  or  notice  of  it  upon  the 
Journals.  When  the  papers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  are  duly  arranged  in 
their  new  place  of  deposit  probably 
the  abandoned  bill  may  yet  be  found, 
with  some  explanatory  indorsement. 

This  opposition  stayed  a great  pub- 
lic reform  for  no  less  a period  than 
170  years.  Many  intermediate  at- 
tempts were  made  to  rouse  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  whenever  that  was 
the  case  the  labours  of  Dee  were  ho- 
nourably referred  to.  Incalculable 
was  the  amount  of  confusion  and 
mistake  which  resulted  from  the  long 
delay  ; and  even  at  last,  in  1751, 
when  the  theological  prejudice  had 
probably  died  out.  Lord  Chester- 
field, who  proposed  and  carried  the 
alteration,  had  to  combat  an  amount 
of  ignorant  opposition,  in  all  classes  of 
society,  which  is  almost  inconceivable. 
His  fellow  ministers  would  have  had 
him  let  What  they  called  “ well  ” alone. 


and  a rabble  followed  him  through  the 
streets,  after  the  bill  was  passed,  hoot- 
ing and  exclaiming  “ Give  us  back  our 
eleven  days  ! ” The  result  is  humili- 
ating, and  yet  encouraging.  If  the 
Pope  had  put  forth  the  alteration  in 
any  other  way  than  that  which  suited 
the  character  of  his  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism, it  would  probably  have  been 
adopted  at  once.  But  in  spite  of  all 
the  prejudice  with  which  his  insolence 
surrounded  the  question,  we  see  in 
this  narrative  an  example  of  that  great 
fact  which  history  so  clearly  teaches  ; 
the  absolute  certainty  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  truth.  Its  entrance  may 
be  opposed  by  prejudice,  it  may  be 
driven  out  by  power,  its  return  may 
be  barred  by  mountains  upon  moun- 
tains of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  false- 
hood ; — it  matters  not.  Be  faithful, 
you  who  uphold  its  cause  ; succeed  it 
must ! 


THE  YORKSHIRE  REBELLION  IN  1489. 


THE  historical  accounts  of  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VII.  are  extremely 
imperfect.  Even  the  insurrection  of 
the  commons  of  Yorkshire  in  the 
spring  of  1489,  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  slain,  is  com- 
memorated by  our  early  annalists 
in  a brief  and  meagre  narrative  which 
affords  but  little  explanation.  We 
propose  to  glean  from  the  York  ar- 
chives such  additional  facts  as  are 
illustrative  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  that  very  important  incident. 

By  the  second  parliament  of  this 
reign,  which  commenced  its  sittings  at 
Westminster  on  the  9th  of  November 
1487,*  a subsidy  of  two-fifteenths  and 
two-tenths  was  granted  to  the  King, 
to  be  paid  by  equal  instalments  on  the 
24th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  following  year.  This  was 
the  first  tax  that  had  been  imposed 
since  Henry’s  accession,  and  (as  Lord 
Bacon  observes)  “ it  bare  a fruit  that 
proved  harsh  and  bitter.” 

As  the  time  approached  when  the 


first  half  of  the  subsidy  would  become 
due,  the  King  sent  the  following  privy 
seal  to  York  : 

“ By  the  Kyng. — Trusty  and  welbe- 
lovyd  we  grete  you  wele,  not  doubtyng 
but  that  your  wysdoms  can  remembre  and 
wele  considre  that  the  use  and  entreteign- 
ing  of  sad  rule  and  good  governaunce  in 
every  cite  and  towne  first  and  principally 
pleaseth  God,  and  establisshefch  perfite 
rest  and  tranquillitie,  norissheth  and  en- 
creaseth  love,  causeth  plentie  and  habund- 
ance,  and  lawes  to  have  thare  due  courses, 
justice  to  be  indifferentlie  ministred  and 
executed,  the  universall  weale  alwey  eu- 
hauncyng  and  flowryng  by  thies  behalves, 
and  by  the  contrary  use  and  way  ensewen 
commotions,  striffes,  debates,  povertie, 
and  miserie,  and  many  othre  inconveni- 
ences ; the  peril  and  daunger  whereof 
must  of  reason  be  arrected  and  layed  to 
the  charge  of  those  persoues  having  rule 
and  auctoritie  whare  any  mysgovernaunces 
be  haunted,  if  by  thare  omissions  and  neg- 
ligences th’  offendours  be  suffred  to  renne 
in  boldnesse  unpunyshed  : and  forasmuch 
as  we  have  and  here  as  good  mynde  and 
large  affection  to  all  our  true  subjettes, 
and  be  desirous  of  the  comon  wele  of  this 
our  realme,  as  ever  did  eny  our  noble  pre- 


* On  the  16th  of  the  preceding  month  Alderman  Nicholas  Lancaster  and  Alderman 
John  Gilliot  were  elected  knights  of  the  parliament  for  the  city  of  York. 
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decessours,  God  be  our  judge,  therefor  we 
write  unto  you  at  this  tyme,  desiring  and 
straitly  commaunding  you  to  endeavour 
you  from  hensforth,  by  your  best  wise- 
domes  and  diligences,  to  see  that  gude 
rule  and  substancial  guydinges  be  firmelie 
had  and  effectually  folowed  in  all  places 
within  your  jurisdiction,  havyng  full  gude 
and  wise  awaite  contynuelly,  that  if  eny 
vagabundes,  riotours,  or  ungudelie  dis- 
posed personnes,  resiaunt  or  repairing 
amonges  you,  presume  or  tak  upon  them 
to  make  any  embraciaries,  affrayes,  or  de- 
bates, by  colour  or  boldnesse,  or  lyveries, 
or  otherwise,  or  to  sowe  any  sedeciouse 
langage,  arreise  any  rumours,  or  forge  or 
contrive  newes  or  tidinges  of  us,  or  eny 
estates  of  this  our  land,  or  of  other  with- 
oute  the  same,  to  abuse  and  blynde  our 
innocent  subjettes,  provoking  or  endusing 
theym  to  renne  or  falle  into  rebellion  and 
desobeisaunce,  in  subversion  of  all  gude 
rule  and  pollicie,  ye  than  fail  not  to  attach 
and  committe  to  sure  warde,  without  baile 
or  delyveraunce,  all  tho  that  ye  shall  fynde 
gilty  or  suspect  in  the  premessez,  and  to 
certifie  us  thare  names,  with  the  specialtie 
of  thare  offences,  to  th’entent  that  we  may 
gyffe  you  for  your  gude  acquitall  our  spe- 
ciall  thankes,  and  shewe  therapon  our  fur- 
ther pleasour  for  thare  due  and  lawful 
punytion  ; latting  you  wite  that  if  it  cam 
to  our  eires  and  perfite  knowlege,  that  if 
ye  suffre  such  misruled  people  using  eny 
unfitting  langage,  or  reising  any  rumours, 
or  offending  in  any  poyntes  above  rehersed, 
to  escape  you  unpunysshed,  contrarie  to 
your  dutie  both  anenst  God  and  us,  we 
shall  so  sharpelie  lay  it  to  your  blame  and 
charge,  with  punysshement  according,  as 
shalbe  to  the  feirful  president  and  grevuse 
example  of  all  other  our  subjettes  and 
officers  disobeissant  to  execute  our  like  and 
special  commaundmentes,  which  things 
therefore  we  advise  you  to  call  and  take 
to  herte  accordinglie. 

“ Yeven  under  our  signet,  at  our  castell 
of  Wyndesore,  the  iij  day  of  Juyn. 

“ To  our  trusty  and  welbeloved  the 
mail’  and  shireffes  of  our  cite  of 
Yorke.” 

This  royal  missive  was  produced  to 
the  city  council  at  a meeting  held  on 
the  17th  of  June.  The  council  ordered 
that  “ for  certain  considerations,  it 
should  be  read  shortly  before  the 
searchers,”  that  its  contents  might  be 
made  known  to  the  several  trades  and 
crafts  of  the  city.  The  object  of  the 
letter,  although  it  contained  no  direct 
allusion  to  the  subsidy,  could  not  be 
mistaken.  The  King’s  admonitions 
and  threats  were  plainly  meant  to 
convey  to  the  citizens  his  determina- 


[Nov. 

tion  that  the  tax  should  be  duly  paid. 
That  this  was  the  construction  put 
upon  the  King’s  language  by  the  par- 
ties to  whom  it  was  addressed,  is 
shown  by  the  result  of  their  further 
deliberations  upon  it.  A few  days  af- 
terwards they  dispatched  the  follow- 
ing letters  to  the  archbishop  and  the 
recorder  : — 

“ To  the  most  reverent  fader  in  God 
the  Archebisshop  of  York,  primate 
of  England. 

“ Most  reverend  fadder  in  God,  and  our 
most  especial  and  singuler  gude  Lorde,  we 
in  our  most  humblie  wise  recommend  us 
unto  your  gude  lordship,  thankyng  the 
same  in  as  hertile  wise  as  to  us  may  be 
possible,  for  the  manyfold  benefites  which 
ye  have  shewed  at  large  unto  us  and  to 
this  your  pore  cite  at  all  tymes  herebe- 
fore,  for  the  which  we  with  our  bodies  and 
goodes  shalbe  redy  at  all  tymes  to  do  your 
pleasour  and  service  at  the  uttermost  of 
our  powers,  with  our  daylie  prayers  to 
God  for  the  contynuance  of  your  most 
prosperous  state.  Sir,  pleas  it  your  gude 
lordship  to  have  knowlige  that  considering 
the  nyghnes  of  the  tyme  of  payment  of 
the  oon  halfendell  of  the  tax  late  graunted 
to  our  sovereign  lorde  the  King,  with  the 
fervent  desire  the  which  we  have  to  pleas 
his  grace  according  to  our  natural  dewtes, 
notwithstanding  the  greit  povertie,  ruyne, 
and  decae  of  this  said  cite,  wherby  we 
have  ben  the  rather  induced  to  mak 
effectual  levy  of  the  said  tax,  and  ther- 
for  also  hath  put  it  in  real  su retie  to 
be  had  when  the  case  shall  require  of 
the  oon  partie,  and  on  the  other  partie 
calling  to  mynde  the  common  opynion  of 
men  here,  supposing  that  our  said  sove- 
reign lorde  of  his  greit  benignitie  wol  re- 
mit and  fully  pardon  us  and  other  of  this 
north  parties  the  same  tax,  with  that  also 
that  we  be  credable  enformed,  that  in  the 
cuntries  about  us  here  as  yit  no  levy  is 
maid  of  the  same,  we  have  sent  up  the 
berer  herof  to  John  Vavesour,  the  Kinges 
serjant  at  the  lawe,  our  recorder,  for  the 
execution  of  certain  thinges  consernyng 
the  publique  wele  of  this  your  cite,  among 
whom  we  have  desired  hym  of  the  consi- 
derations above  writen  to  be  mean  to  the 
Kinges  grace,  or  som  of  his  most  noble 
counsell,  that  we  may  have  perfite  know- 
lige of  the  pleasour  of  his  said  grace  in 
the  premisses,  whether  disposed  to  have 
redy  payment  of  the  said  tax,  or  to  have  it 
kept  in  our  handes,  to  his  pleasour  further 
understood  in  that  behalf,  or  if  it  shall  so 
content  his  highnes,  which  God  graunt, 
nowe  to  pardon  the  same,  which  we  trust 
his  grace  wolbe  inclined  as  son  to  do  unto 
us,  in  consideration  of  the  said  poverte. 
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ruyne,  and  decae,  as  unto  eny  other  his 
sugettes  in  these  parties  : wherefor  we  in 
our  most  humblie  wise  besecheth  your 
gude  lordship,  not  onelie  by  your  most 
honorable  lettres,  to  be  direct  to  the 
Kinges  grace,  or  som  of  his  most  noble 
counsell,  votsave  to  labour  for  th’effectuall 
accomplisshment  of  our  said  desire,  bot 
as  well  to  shewe  unto  the  said  berer  your 
best  advise  in  that  behalf  for  the  comforth 
and  suretie  of  us  in  the  same  ; wherby  as 
herbefore  ye  have  don  in  gret  thinges,  ye 
shall  surelie  fasten  us  and  the  pore  inha- 
bitantes  here  to  your  contynuall  service, 
with  our  prayers  to  God  during  our  lyves 
by  the  grace  of  the  same  ; who  preserve 
your  most  reverend  fadder  in  God,  and 
our  most  especial  and  singuler  gude  lorde, 
in  felicitie,  with  encrese  of  goode  fortunes 
long  to  endour  to  his  pleasour. 

“ Writen  at  your  cite  of  York  the  xxiii. 
day  of  Juyn. 

“ Your  most  humblie  beidmen  and 
servantes,  at  thare  pore  power, 
the  maior,  shireflfes,  and  aider- 
men,  of  your  cite  of  Yorke.” 


“ To  the  right  worshupful  Sir  John 
Vavesour,  oon  of  the  Kinges  ser- 
jantes  at  the  lawe,  and  recorder  of 
the  cite  of  York. 

“ Right  worshupful  Sir,  we  recomend 
us  unto  you,  desyring  you  to  call  unto 
your  remembraunce  howe  we  before  this 
hath  writen  unto  you,  showing  the  gret 
decae,  l uyne,  and  povertie  of  the  cite  of 
York,  and  the  Kinges  sugiettes  within  the 
same,  we  doubt  not  bot  ye  understood  the 
same,  ne  man  better  ; wherefor  the  cause 
of  this  our  writing  to  you  at  this  tyme  is 
this  : we  prepare  vis  in  gadering  of  the 
Kinges  tax,  by  the  comaundement  of  his 
collectors,  more  largelie  and  hastelie  than 
the  cuntre  doeth,  for  the  which  this  hole 
commonaltie,  and  the  Kinges  sugettes 
aforsaid,  marvels  much  we  so  deill,  saing 
they  trust,  remembring  thare  greit  pover- 
tie, the  King  of  his  most  benevolent  grace 
wold  be  as  gude  and  gracious  lorde  unto 
tham  and  to  us  as  to  eny  other  place 
within  this  realme;  for  which  cause,  and 
for  all  our  weales,  we  hertilie  desire  and 
pray  you  to  be  gude  mean  for  us  all  unto 
the  said  Kinges  grace,  so  that  we  myght 
understand  his  gracious  mynde,  for  we  ben 
as  fereful  for  his  greit  displeasour  as  eny 
other  his  sugettes  within  this  his  realme  ; 
wherfor,  mastre  recorder,  howe  we  shalbe 
demeaned  in  the  premisses  we  hertilie  de- 
sire and  pray  you  of  your  most  best  and 
faithfull  advise  and  counsell ; and  that  to 
this  berer,  in  thinges  that  he  shall  shew 
unto  you  upon  our  behalve,  to  giff  cre- 
dence : and  for  your  curtas  lettre,  the 


which  ye  of  late  did  send  us,  in  the  which 
we  understand  by  your  greit  diligence  and 
labour  it  hath  taken  and  good  speid,  for 
which  and  other  your  greit  and  effectual 
labour  in  this  behalf,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
at  your  next  comyng  home,  to  deserve  it 
at  your  pleasour,  who  preserve  you.  In 
haste  from  Yorke  the  xxiij.  day  of  Juyn. 

“ By  the  maior,  shirefifes,  alder- 
men,  and  the  hole  counsell  of 
the  cite  of  Yorke.” 

From  the  tenor  of  these  letters  it  is 
obvious  that  the  citizens  of  York  en- 
tertained no  idea  of  being  disobedient 
to  the  law.  They  had  already  made 
“ an  effectual  levy  of  the  tax,”  and 
were  prepared  to  pay  their  proportion 
at  the  time  appointed.  But  they  had 
discovered  that  the  people  of  the 
country  around  them  had  refused  to 
make  any  levy,  marvelling  at  the  rea- 
diness of  the  citizens  to  submit  to  the 
obnoxious  impost,  and  affecting  to  be 
fully  persuaded  that  the  King  would 
consider  their  poverty  and  relieve  them 
from  this  grievous  burden.  Should 
the  expectation  of  their  neighbours 
prove  well  founded,  the  citizens  might 
reasonably  look  for  the  same  indul- 
gence to  be  extended  to  themselves, 
and  hence  their  desire  to  obtain, 
through  the  archbishop,  “ a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  royal  pleasure.” 

Several  months  passed  and  no  com- 
munication relating  to  the  tax  was 
received  at  York.  That  the  York 
council  had  in  the  interval  made  a 
further  effort  to  propitiate  the  King, 
appears  from  the  following  letter  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  : — 

“ To  the  right  worshipful  the  Maier 
and  his  brethren  aldermen  of  the 
cite  of  York. 

“ Right  Wirshupful,  I recommend  me 
unto  you  : and  like  it  you  to  wit  I have 
receyved  your  letters,  and  also  herd  the 
credence  shewid  unto  me  on  your  hehalve 
by  my  friende  Vavesour,  your  recorder. 
And  whereas  at  this  tyme  the  Kinges 
grace  is  content  and  paid  by  you  of  that 
one  half  of  the  xv'"®  for  the  citie  of  York, 
except  xxx'‘  wherof  ye  desire  to  have 
alowance.  As  therunto  it  hath  not  bene 
accustomyd  that  eny  alowance  sbuld  be 
had  therof  unto  the  ful  payment  of  the 
hole  xv*"®,  and  ye  nede  not  to  mystrust  the 
Kinges  highnes  therin,  for  he  is  your 
gracious  severegn  lorde  unto  you,  and  so 
hath  ben  sith  the  begynyng  of  his  noble 
reign  ; and  thof  there  be  eny  service  that 
I can  do  for  you,  and  the  well  of  the  said 
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cite,  I wold  be  right  glad  after  my  litell 
power  to  do  it : that  knoweth  God,  who 
preserve  you.  At  Westmyustre  the  xiiij. 
day  of  Octobre. 

“ Your, 

« Dynham.’'* * * § 

The  Lord  Treasurer’s  letter  would 
convince  the  corporation  that  they  had 
no  prospect  of  escaping  the  full  pay- 
ment of  the  tax,  although  it  might  allow 
them  to  hope  that  some  remission  would 
be  ultimately  conceded ; and  this  hope 
would  probably  be  encouraged  by 
their  receiving,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
King’s  commands  to  appoint  one  of 
their  body  to  attend  a meeting  of  the 
privy  council,  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Westminster,  on  the  tenth  of  the  en- 
suing month,  the  very  day  fixed  by  the 
act  of  parliament  for  the  payment  of 
the  second  moiety  of  the  subsidy. 
They  deputed  alderman  Sir  Richard 
Yorke  “ to  ride  up  to  this  great  and 
honourable  council,  according  to  the 
intent  of  the  King’s  letters  missive  ;”f 
but  he  returned  without  bringing  any 
satisfactory  intelligence  on  the  subject 
of  the  tax.  The  only  result  of  his 
journey  that  is  put  upon  record,  af- 
fords an  instance  of  the  sovereign’s 
clemency.  On  the  4th  of  December, 
Sir  Richard  Yorke  reported  to  the 


[Nov. 

corporation  that  he  had  obtained  the 
royal  pardon  for  one  Thomas  Sturgeon, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  several 
months  in  the  kidcote  of  York  for 
seditious  language,  j 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1488  the 
corporation  of  York,  assembled  in  obe- 
dience to  the  King’s  writ  to  elect  two 
citizens  to  represent  them  in  the  par- 
liament which  was  to  be  held  at  West- 
minster, on  the  thirteenth  of  January  ; 
and  their  choice  fell  upon  the  two  al- 
dermen who  had  recently  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  Richard 
Yorke  and  Sir  William  Todd.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  also  determined  to 
send  letters  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  “ for  the  abatement  of  the 
tax  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
whole  of  tlie  amount  was  not  at  that 
time  actually  paid. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent 
of  popular  dissatisfaction,  no  interrup- 
tion of  the  public  tranquillity  had 
as  yet  occurred  : but  the  new  year 
had  scarcely  commenced  when  we  find 
indications  of  restlessness  and  insub- 
ordination even  among  the  usually 
quiet  and  well-conducted  citizens  of 
York.  A short  time  previous  to  the 
day  § appointed  for  the  annual  election 


* John  Lord  Dynham,  K.G.  Lord  Treasurer  of  England  during  great  part  of  this 
reign.  He  had  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  King  Edward  IV.  and  preserved  his  politi- 
cal importance  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. — (Testam.  Vetusta,  p.  496.) 

t As  this  was  a special  service  Sir  Richard  Yorke  was  to  have  the  extraordinary 
allowance  of  Is.  per  diem  for  his  costs  and  charges  during  the  time  he  should  attend 
upon  the  council. 

X The  following  privy  seal,  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  York,  states  the 
charge  against  Sturgeon,  and  shows  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  manner  in  which  offences 
of  this  nature  were  dealt  with.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  phrase  our  majesty 
royal,”  occurs  in  this  letter,  which  furnishes  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  examples  in 
England  of  the  use  of  the  word  ” majesty  ” as  a title  of  sovereignty. 

“ By  the  King. 

“ Trusty  arid  wellbeloved,  we  greet  you  well ; and  forsomuch  as  we  be  credibly  in- 
formed that  Thomas  Sturgeon  and  William  Willemot,  of  that  our  city  of  York,  have 
uttered  of  their  great  untruth  and  contrary  to  their  natural  duties  of  allegiance,  certain 
seditious  and  opprobrious  language  against  our  majesty  royal,  for  the  which  we  may 
not  suffer  them  to  pass  unpunished  ; therefore  we  will  and  in  the  straitest  way  com- 
mand you,  considering  that  ye  be  our  lieutenant  there,  that  upon  the  next  market  day 
after  the  receipt  of  these  our  letters,  ye  do  one  of  them  to  be  set  upon  the  pillory  for  a 
certain  season,  and  both  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  afterward  to  be  committed  to 
prison,  there  to  remain  without  bail  [or]  mainprize  till  ye  understand  our  further  pleasure 
in  that  behalf  ; and  that  on  the  second  market  day  ye  do  like  execution  to  the  other 
his  fellow,  in  evident  knowledge  of  their  grievous  offences,  and  to  the  fearful  example 
of  others,  that  will  enforce  them  semblably  to  behave  them  hereafter  : not  leaving  this 
our  special  commandment  undone,  as  ye  will  avoid  our  high  displeasure,  ao(J  answer 
therefore  unto  us  at  your  uttermost  peril : Given  under  our  signet  at  our  castle  of 
Windesor  the  last  day  of  May.” 

§ St.  Blaize’s  day,  February  3rd. 
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of  Mayor,  the  retiring  Lord  Mayor, 
being  privately  warned  that  certain 
unruly  spirits  intend  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  city  on  that  occasion, 
adopted  special  precautions  for  the 
preservation  of  order.  He  gave  di- 
rections that  the  great  gates  of  the 
city  should  be  closed  during  the  time 
of  the  election,  and  he  published  a 
proclamation  prohibiting  “ every  per- 
son, whether  stranger  or  franchised 
man,  from  going  defensibly  arrayed 
within  the  city  upon  that  day,  and  re- 
quiring every  stranger  to  leave  his 
weapon  at  his  inn,  and  not  to  interfere 
in  the  election,  and  every  franchised 
man  to  go  to  the  Guildhall  in  peace- 
able wise  without  harness  or  defen- 
sible array.” 

On  the  day  of  election,  when  the 
whole  body  corporate  were  assembled 
in  the  Guildhall,  the  commons  brought 
forward  a statement  of  grievances. 
Angry  discussions  and  feelings  were 
excited,  and  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  a turbulent  and  unbe- 
coming manner.  A fortnight  after- 
wards,* the  corporation  being  again 
assembled  in  the  Guildhall,  the  com- 
mons presented  a petition  to  the  coun- 
cil, embodying  their  grievances,  and 
the  council  determined  that  on  the 
coming  home  of  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland a deputation  should  ride  to 
his  lordship,  “ showing  him  the  minds 
of  the  commonalty,  to  the  intent  that 
if  privily  any  misreport  were  made  to 
him,  he  might  be  ascertained  of  the 
truth.”  In  the  early  part  of  March, 
Sir  Richard  Yorke  and  Sir  William 
Todd  had  returned  from  their  attend- 
ance in  parliament,  having  had  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  King 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  citizens 
during  their  absence.  They  were 
present  at  a meeting  of  the  city  coun- 
cil on  the  fifth  of  March,  when  “ by 
force  of  the  credence  given  unto  them 
by  the  King,  as  touching  his  noble 
mind  and  his  letters  lately  directed  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty, 
they  showed  that  it  was  the  King’s 
mind  to  have  due  examination  made 
of  the  demeanance  had  at  the  election 
of  mayor,  and  that  the  offenders  should 
be  punished  according  to  his  laws.” 
The  council  met  again  on  the  follow- 
ing  day  and  resolved,  as  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  then  in  York- 


shire, that  four  of  their  body,  with  the 
common  clerk,  and  one  of  the  cham- 
berlains, should  ride  to  his  lordship, 
“ to  show  him  the  petition  presented  by 
the  commons  on  Saint  Julian’s  day,  and 
other  matters  concerning  the  public 
weal  of  the  city  and  the  rule  and 
guiding  of  the  late  election  of  mayor.” 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  viewed 
the  transactions  at  York  in  so  se- 
rious a light,  that  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  depute  three  members 
of  his  own  council,  viz.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Eure,  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  and 
Sir  John  Pickering,  to  proceed  to 
the  city  to  confer  with  the  corpora- 
tion. At  the  conference,  which  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  March,  Sir  Richard 
Yorke  and  his  colleague  repeated  the 
intimation  given  to  them  by  the  King, 
“ that  he  would  in  no  wise  allow  to  go 
unpunished  the  unkindly  dealings  of 
the  commonalty  at  the  election  of 
mayor and  added  that,  “ for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  same,  the  King  intended 
to  issue  a commission  of  inquiry,  di- 
rected to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  others, 
to  the  intent  that  his  highness  might 
be  ascertained  thereupon.”  The  threat 
of  a commission  of  inquiry,  which  the 
corporation  held  in  great  horror,  sti- 
mulated them  to  complete  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  month  of  March  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  recorder  that  he  had 
made  an  arrangement  with  Thomas 
Wandesford,  one  of  the  King’s  col- 
lectors, for  paying  over  “ the  money 
he  had  in  his  hands  of  the  second  half 
tax.” 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  lying 
north  of  York  did  not  take  the  same 
course.  They  persisted  in  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  payment  of  the  odious 
impost,  and  their  resistance  at  length 
broke  out  into  open  insubordination 
and  violence.  We  have  no  account  of 
any  actual  disturbance  in  the  North 
Riding  previous  to  the  rising  of  the 
populace  on  the  28th  of  April,  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
was  assaulted  and  slain;  but  it  appears 
that  the  unfortunate  earl  himself  was 
not  taken  wholly  by  surprise.  On  the 
Saturday  preceding  | he  was  at  Sea- 
mer  near  Scarborough,  (one  of  the 
numerous  places  in  Yorkshire  of  which 
the  Percies  were  then  lords),  and 


February  16th,  St.  Julian’s  flay. 
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from  thence  he  wrote  a letter  to  his 
relative  Sir  Robert  Plumpton,  steward 
of  Knaresborough  Forest,  charging 
him,  that  “ with  such  a company,  and 
as  many  as  he  could  bring  with  ease, 
and  such  as  he  could  trust,  having 
bows  and  arrows,  and  privy  harnest, 
he  would  go  with  Sir  William  Gas- 
coigne (the  earl’s  nephew),  so  that 
they  should  be  with  him  on  Monday 
next  coming,  at  night,  in  the  town  of 
Thirsk.”*  The  injunction  of  the  earl, 
that  his  friends  should  enter  Thirsk  in 
the  night  time,  may  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  his  fear  that  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  which  prevailed  would  be  in- 
flamed by  any  open  display  of  warlike 
preparation;  and  this  timidity,  which 
was  shared  by  all  about  him,  doubtless 
contributed  to  produce  the  fatal  cata- 
strophe that  followed, 

Barons,  knights,  squires,  one  and  all, 

Turned  their  backs,  and  let  their  master  fall ; 
Alas ! his  gold,  his  fee,  his  annual  rent. 

On  such  a sort  was  ill  bestowed  and  spent. t 

Intelligence  of  this  lamentable  event 
was  brought  to  York  on  the  day  on 
which  it  happened.  On  Wednesday, 
the  28th  of  April,  the  corporation  were 
suddenly  called  together  to  hear  the 
report  of  one  Thomas  Fisher,  a tailor, 
coming,  as  he  said,  “ in  all  goodly 
haste  from  Thirsk,  and  shewing  that 
an  affray  was  made  this  same  day  in  a 
place  beside  Thirsk,  and  there  and 
then  my  lord  of  Northumberland  was 
taken  and  hurt  by  certain  commons  of 
the  country  thereabouts.”  An  order 
was  immediately  given  that,  “ for  the 
surety  of  the  city,  proclamation  should 
be  made  for  the  King  in  divers  parts 
within  the  same.”  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  council  assembled,  and 
the  lord  mayor,  assuming  in  this  emer- 
gency a high  tone  of  authority  as  the 
King’s  lieutenant,  “ commanded  every 
alderman  and  other  member  of  the 
council  that  none  of  them  should  de- 
part out  of  the  city  until  the  King’s 
mind  were  further  understood,  and  as 
they  would  answer  to  the  King  at 
their  peril  and  the  imprisonment  of 
their  bodies.” 

The  council  then  proceeded  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  steps  proper  to  be 
taken  “for  the  surety,  tuition,  and 


keeping  of  the  King’s  city.”  They  deter- 
mined that  “ incontinently  three  sharp 
men  should  ride  in  three  parties  into  the 
countries  about  the  city  to  understand 
the  demeanance  of  the  commons,  and 
in  all  goodly  haste  to  certify  the  mayor 
and  the  council,  to  the  intent  that  the 
King’s  highness  might  be  ascertained  of 
their  demeanance,  and  this  perfectly 
and  ripely  understood,  that  Richard 
BurghJ  esquire  should  ride  and  shew 
that  to  the  King’s  grace  in  all  haste 
possible.”  They  further  determined 
that  the  mayor  “ should  send  unto 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s,  the  Minster, 
St.  Leonard’s,  and  the  four  orders  of 
Friars,  that  they  be  ready  with  such 
fellowship  as  they  might  make  ready 
in  defensible  array  for  the  keeping  of 
the  city,  as  they  would  answer  to  the 
King.” 

The  news  of  the  insurrection,  and 
of  the  atrocious  act  that  marked  its 
commencement,  spread  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  threw  the  whole  county 
into  a state  of  alarm  and  commotion. 
The  second  day  afterwards  a messenger 
brought  to  York  an  intimation  from 
Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  the  sheriff’ 
of  Yorkshire,  that  it  being  his  duty 
as  the  King’s  officer  to  resort  to  the 
castle  of  York,  he  requested  permis- 
sion to  come  and  lodge  within  the 
-city.  The  council  consented  to  his 
coming,  but  only  upon  condition  that 
his  retinue  should  not  exceed  sixty 
persons.  A few  days  later,  a letter 
was  brought  to  the  council  from  the 
Lord  Clifibrd,  written  at  his  castle  of 
Skipton  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  sig- 
nifying his  intention  to  resort  to  York 
the  next  day  with  other  lords,  knights, 
and  esquires  of  the  county,  to  the  in- 
tent that  “ by  the  advice  of  the  council 
and  them,  such  a sad  direction  might 
be  taken  as  might  stand  to  the  plea- 
sure of  God,  the  King,  and  the  surety 
of  the  city  and  the  country.”  Such 
an  intimation  was  most  displeasing  to 
the  city  authorities.  Their  dislike 
of  the  shepherd  lord’s  attempts  to  en- 
croach u})on  their  privileges  was  un- 
diminished,  and  they  knew  that  the 
same  feeling  prevailed  among  the  ci- 
tizens. Unwilling  to  take  upon  them- 
selves to  give  a positive  answer,  they 


* Plumpton  Corresp.  p.  68.  f Percy’s  Reliques,  i.  98,  ed.  1767. 

X Richard  Burgh  held  under  the  crown  the  office  of  steward  of  the  forest  of  Galtres 
and  keeper  of  the  water  of  Fosse.  Rot.  Pari,  VI.  376. 
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resolved  that,  provided  the  commons 
would  consent,  Lord  ClilFord  should 
be  informed  that  he  would  be  received 
within  the  city  with  a hundred  per- 
sons, to  confer  with  the  council,  and 
rest  for  the  space  of  one  day  and  one 
night,  or  more.  The  commons  were 
summoned,  and  although  Sir  Richard 
Yorke  and  other  persons  urged  them 
strongly  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  the 
council,  the  sturdy  citizens  refused  to 
bate  a jot  of  their  independence.  They 
would  in  no  wise  agree  to  receive 
the  Lord  Clifford,  “nor  noon  othre,” 
and  insisted  that  the  mayor,  aider- 
men,  sheriffs,  and  commonalty  alone 
“ should  keep  the  city  to  the  King’s 
most  royal  person.”  Happily  the  city 
council  were  soon  considerably  re- 
lieved from  their  perplexity  by  the 
arrival  of  a gracious  letter  from  the 
King,  bearing  date  at  his  castle  of 
Hertford  on  the  3rd  of  May,  contain- 
ing full  instructions  “ for  the  tuition 
and  safeguard  of  the  city.” 

A few  days  afterwards  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Constable  sent  a second  mes- 
sage to  the  city.  “ He  had  in  the 
King’s  name  warned  divers  knights, 
esquires,  and  other  gentlemen  of  York- 
shire, to  attend  upon  him  within  the 
city  of  York  upon  Monday  next,  for 
the  subduing  of  the  King’s  rebels  now 
commoted  and  assembled  within  these 
north  parts.”  The  citizens  were  con- 
sistent. They  had  resisted  the  inter- 
ference of  the  shepherd-lord;  why 
should  they  succumb  to  the  county- 
sheriff,  who  had  no  lawful  jurisdic- 
tion within  their  municipality  ? They 
answered  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable, 
that  “forsomuch  as  the  King’s  grace 
had  sent  his  gracious  letters  missives 
to  the  mayor,  shewing  and  command- 
ing in  the  same  that  this  his  chamber 
is  surely  to  be  kept  to  the  behalf  of 
his  most  royal  person,  and  forsomuch 
as  they  had  denied  the  entry  of  the 
Lord  Clifford  and  others,  that  in  no 
wise  no  other  gentleman,  of  what  de- 
gree or  condition  he  be  of,  should  be 
suffered  to  enter  this  the  King’s 
chamber ; and  so  all  to  be  excluded. 


and  none  to  have  rule  but  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  sheriffs.” 

Had  the  citizens  apprehended  danger 
to  be  so  near,  they  probably  would  not 
have  refused  the  assistance  offered  to 
them.  Hot  many  days  had  elapsed 
after  their  reply  to  Sir  Marmaduke 
Constable,  when  they  found  that  the 
insurgents  were  advancing  towards 
the  city.  On  Sunday  the  I7th  of  May, 
whilst  the  mayor  was  attending  divine 
service  at  the  parish  church  of  All 
Hallows  on  the  Pavement,  there  came 
a priest  from  Sir  John  Egremond,  * 
showing  unto  him  that  the  said  Sir 
John  willed  and  commanded  him  and 
his  brethren  “ to  be  prepared  shortly 
with  twenty  pratie  men,  well  horsed, 
to  attend  and  go  with  certain  fellow- 
ship of  his  into  Richmondshire,  and  of 
that  not  to  fail  as  they  would  answer 
to  him  at  their  jeopardy.” 

The  mayor  immediately  summoned 
the  aldermen  and  other  members  of 
the  council  to  attend  him  in  the 
church,  where  they  assembled  in 
great  consternation,  and  upon  hearing 
the  demand  of  the  rebel  leader  they 
agreed  that,  “ forasmuch  as  Sir  John 
Egremond  had  rule,  and  his  people 
here,  for  that  to  deny  him,  he  and 
his  people  would  rob  the  city,  and 
if  he  would  pay  the  costs,  in  avoid- 
ing such  jeopardies  unto  the  time  they 
might  be  better  prepared,  that  to 
grant  him.”  It  is  obvious  that  the 
city  authorities  considered  Sir  John 
Egremond’s  message  to  be  an  indica- 
tion of  his  hostile  intentions  ; and  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  at  which  the  commons 
were  present,  they  set  about  providing 
the  sinews  of  war.  With  a pious  regard 
for  the  personal  safety  of  their  vener- 
able diocesan,  they  further  resolved 
that  if  the  rebels  should  “in  anywise  of 
their  malice  do  bodily  hurt  to  the  most 
reverend  father  in  God,  they  would 
with  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens 
and  inhabitants  put  their  endeavour  to 
the  resisting  of  the  same.” 

That  within  a few  days  afterwards 
a vigorous  assault  was  made  upon  the 


* The  name  of  Sir  John  Egremond  has  not  previously  appeared  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  council.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  took  part  in  the  first  outbreak,  for  according 
to  Polydore  Vergil,  he  was  not  chosen  leader  of  the  rebels  until  after  they  had  slain 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  : “ Quod  admissum  facinus  majus  multb  statim  sequitur; 
nam  cuncti  deinde  sumptis  raptim  armis,  Joannem  Egromontum  equitem  hominem 
factiosum  sibi  ducem  constituunt.”  Pol.  Verg.  Angl.  Hist.  p.  579. 
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city  by  Sir  John  Egremond  and  his 
followers,  distinctly  appears  from  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cor- 
poration at  a meeting  held  several 
weeks  later  ; * * * § and  most  probably  the 
intelligence  of  this  bold  step  on  the 
art  of  the  insurgents  alarmed  the 
ing,  who  had  remained  quietly  at 
Hertford,  and  induced  him  hastily  to 
follow  in  person  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
whom  he  had  previously  dispatched  into 
the  North  with  a competent  force. 
The  King  left  Hertford  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  and  within  two  days  afterwards 
he  had  arrived  in  Yorkshire.  In  an- 
ticipation of  his  approach.  Sir  Richard 
Yorke  and  Sir  William  Todd  were 
deputed  by  the  corporation  of  York 
to  ride  to  meet  his  grace,f  “ to  show 
him  the  humbleness  of  the  mayor,  his 
brethren,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
city,  with  other  things  concerning  the 
public  weal  of  the  same.”  On  the  24th 
of  May  a present  of  a hogshead  of 
claret  wine,  and  another  of  white  wine, 
was  voted  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Chancellor  of  England, 
“ to  the  intent  that  he  might  be  good 
and  tender  lord  to  the  city  and  a mean 
to  the  king’s  grace  for  the  same.” 
Hence  we  discover  that  the  primate, 
who  had  joined  the  King  at  Hertford, | 
was  one  of  the  royal  suite  in  the 
N orth  ; but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
King  did  not  visit  the  city  during  this 
progress ; nor  did  he  remain  long  in 


[Nov. 

Yorkshire.  During  his  short  stay,  the 
city  representatives  were  admitted  to 
the  royal  presence,  and  learned  from 
the  King’s  own  lips  his  opinions  as  to 
the  past  conduct  of  the  citizens,  and 
his  commands  as  to  their  future  pro- 
ceedings. The  firmness  of  the  com- 
mons in  rejecting  the  offered  assistance 
of  the  Lord  Clifibrd  had  incurred  the 
King’s  displeasure.  On  the  26th  of 
May  the  city  council  were  occupied  in 
calling  before  them  the  persons  who 
had  most  strongly  opposed  the  entry 
of  the  shepherd-lord,  and  some  of  those 
who  took  a prominent  part  upon  that 
occasion  were  committed  to  prison. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following 
month  the  citizens  were  actively  em- 
ployed in  putting  the  city  into  a state 
of  defence.  A general  request  and 
labour  was  ordered  to  be  made  through- 
out the  city,  “ for  the  benevolence  of 
every  man,  according  to  his  honour, 
to  the  same : ” the  outer  gates  of 
every  bar,  and  the  gates  of  the  posterns, 
were  to  be  made  of  iron : § such 
drawbridges  were  to  be  constructed 
as  should  be  thought  necessary ; the 
dikes  and  walls  were  to  be  cleansed 
and  repaired  where  needful ; and 
sufficient  implements  of  war  were  to 
be  provided. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
June  the  King  took  his  departure  from 
Y^orkshire,|l  leaving  “the  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey for  his  lieutenant^  in  the  northern 


* The  only  notice  hitherto  published  of  the  assault  made  upon  the  city  by  Sir  John 
Egremont  and  his  followers,  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  of  the  inscription 
which  was  “ depensiled  upon  a table  and  fixed  to  the  funeral  monument”  of  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  at  Thetford  in  Norfolk  : “ And  within  ten  weekes  after  his  coming  out  of 
the  Tower  there  was  an  insurrection  in  the  Northe,  by  whom  the  Erie  of  Northumbre- 
land  was  sleyne  in  the  feld,  and  also  the  citee  of  Yorke  wonne  with  a sawte  by  force.” 
(Weever’s  Fun.  Mon.  p.  836.)  There  was  a tradition  in  Leland’s  time  that  “ the 
commons  of  Yorkshire  entered  into  York  by  the  burning  of  Fishergate  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  and  would  have  beheaded  Sir  Richard  Yorke,”  (Lei.  Itin.  vol.  i.  p.  56,) 
but  the  minutes  of  the  corporation  disclose  no  facts  or  circumstances  from  which  it  can 
be  inferred  that  the  city  was  actually  “ wonne  ” by  the  rebels  under  Sir  John  Egre- 
mont. It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  York  archives  afford  no  information  con- 
cerning an  insurrection  in  the  west  part  of  Yorkshire  which  occurred  in  the  year  1491, 
and  was  put  down  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  a victory  he  obtained  over  the  rebels  at 
Ackworth,  near  Pontefract,  as  it  is  recorded  by  the  monumental  inscription  above 
referred  to. — Vide  Mr.  Hunter’s  Hallamshire,  p.  48,  note  10. 

f The  council  ordered  that  the  two  city  knights  should  be  arrayed  for  the  journey  in 
jackets  of  the  king’s  livery  of  white  and  green  satin,  (containing  in  the  whole  for  both 
4^  yards),  and  that  each  of  them  should  be  attended  by  six  servants  in  jackets  of  white 
and  green  cloth. 

X Leland’s  Coll,  iv.  246. 

§ The  burning  of  Fishergate  by  the  rebels  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  precaution 
adopted  by  the  council  of  substituting  iron  gates  for  wooden  ones. 

II  He  was  at  Nottingham  on  Whitsunday,  June  7th. — Lei.  Coll.  iv.  246. 

*11  Sir  Richard  Tunstall,  K.G.  whom  Grafton  describes  as  “ a very  wise  man,’’  and 
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parts,  and  Sir  Richard  Tunstall  for 
his  principal  commissioner  to  levy  the 
subsidy,  “ whereof  he  did  not  remit  a 
denier.”  * It  is  correctly  stated  by 
Grafton f that  “he  committed  the  tri- 
bute which  was  in  York  and  about 
York  to  be  taken  up,  wholly  to 
Richard  Tunstall ; for,  on  Sunday 
the  14th  of  June,  the  corporation  were 
assembled  in  the  Guildhall  to  receive 
the  royal  commissioner;  “ and  then  and 


there  the  King’s  commandment  was 
shewed  by  the  mouth  of  the  said  Sir 
Richard  Tunstall ; and  also  the  King’s 
gracious  letters,  under  his  private  seal, 
directed  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council,  were  openly  read.” 
From  the  following  minute,  which  is 
entered  upon  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  same  meeting,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  insurrection  was  now 
considered  to  be  effectually  c|uelled.| 


Holiashed  as  “ a man  of  great  wit  and  policy,”  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Tunstall,  knight,  of  Thurland  Castle  in  Lancashire.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
had  become  personally  attached  to  the  court  of  King  Henry  VI.  who  made  him  one  of 
the  “ squires  for  our  body,”  and  in  the  year  1453  granted  him  an  annuity  of  40/.  for 
his  life,  as  a reward  for  having  given  to  the  king  “ the  first  comfortable  relation  and 
notice  ” that  the  queen  was  with  child. — (Rot.  Pari.  v.  318.)  During  the  wars  of  the 
roses,  he  and  his  brother  Thomas  Tunstall  were  zealous  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster. Having  been  in  arms  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  on  the  side  of  King  Henry, 
they  were  on  that  account  included  in  the  act  of  attainder  passed  by  the  first  paidia- 
ment  of  King  Edward  IV. — (Rot.  Pari.  v.  477.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1462, 
when  Edward  had  with  considerable  difficulty  obtained  possession  of  the  fortresses  in 
the  North  which  had  been  obstinately  held  by  the  Lancastrians,  Thomas  Tunstall  was 
taken  with  the  garrison  of  Bamborough,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death,  in 
consequence  of  the  king’s  resentment  against  his  brother  Sir  Richard,  who  kept  pos- 
session of  Harlech  Castle  in  North  Wales  after  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom  had 
submitted. — (Warkworth’s  Chron.  p.  3.  Paston  Letters,  i.  26.9,  271.)  In  1465, 
Thurland  Castle  and  the  other  estates  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  Sir  Richard 
Tunstall,  were  granted  by  King  Edward  IV.  to  Sir  James  Haryngton  ; but  a few  years 
afterwards.  Sir  Richard  having  made  his  peace  with  the  reigning  powers,  the  attainder 
was  reversed,  and  his  estates  were  restored  to  him. — (Rot.  Pari.  vi.  47.)  The 
Tunstalls  were  now  as  good  Yorkists  as  they  had  previously  been  Lancastrians,  and 
as  long  as  the  white  rose  continued  in  the  ascendant  they  adhered  closely  to  its 
interests.  The  younger  brother  was  made  squire  of  the  body  to  King  Richard  III. 
The  elder  received  a more  conspicuous  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  being  one  of 
the  few  persons  on  whom  Richard  conferred  the  honour  of  the  garter.  After  this 
manifestation  of  versatility  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  soon  after  the  accession  of 
King  Henry  VII.  Sir  Richard  Tunstall  had  ingratiated  himself  with  that  sagacious 
monarch.  Henry  had  been  but  a short  time  upon  the  throne  when  he  bestowed  upon 
Sir  Richard  the  important  office  of  Steward  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  which  would 
constitute  him  governor  of  Pontefract  Castle,  and  raise  him  to  a position  of  import- 
ance and  authority  among  the  people  of  an  extensive  district  of  Yorkshire.  Sir 
Richard  Tunstall  was  one  of  those  in  whom  the  King  reposed  entire  confidence  when 
any  commission  of  trust  or  difficulty  was  to  be  executed  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  much  about  the  monarch’s  person,  was  ambassador  to  France,  and 
had  many  other  high  employments.  He  died  in  1492.  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  the  “meek 
and  beneficent”  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  of  this  family.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  Richard;  but  it  is  now  the  more  prevailing  opinion  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Tunstall,  Sir  Richard’s  brother  and  heir,  and  consequently 
that  Sir  Brian  Tunstall,  who  fell  at  Flodden,  and  the  bishop,  were  brothers.  The 
history  of  Sir  Richard  Tunstall  tends  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  those  writers  who 
charge  King  Henry  VII.  with  having  adopted  “ a mean  and  jealous  policy,”  and  with 
having  “ carefully  excluded  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York  from  every  office  of 
trust  and  honour.” 

* Lord  Bacon.  f Grafton’s  Chronicle,  p.  562. 

+ Mr.  Hunter  observes  that  “ it  is  a point  unsettled  in  the  history  and  topography 
of  Yorkshire  the  royal  and  rebel  army  encountered.” — (Hallamshire,  p.  48,  n.  10.) 

The  York  minutes  throw  no  light  upon  this  point,  and  possibly  the  insurgents  were 
not  subdued  in  any  general  engagement.  From  the  contemporary  authorities,  it  may 
be  rather  inferred  that,  after  a few  skirmishes  with  the  royal  forces  under  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  the  rebels  took  fright  and  gradually  dispersed.  “ Joannes  Egromontus  illorum 
ductor  in  Flandriam  ad  Margaritam  confugit,” — Pol.  Verg.  p.  580. 
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“ Whereas  certain  bows  and  arrows  were 
taken  at  a price,  of  certain  bowers  and 
fletchers  within  the  city,  for  the  defence  of 
the  same,  immediately  after  the  departure 
of  Sir  John  Egremond*  and  his  retain- 
ers, forsomuch  as  it  was  at  that  time  ex- 
pected that  Sir  John  and  his  followers 
would,  shortly  after  his  departure,  return 
to  the  city  again  and  make  a new  assault 
thereupon,  which  they  did  not  ; and  so 
the  said  bows  and  arrows  were  unoccu- 
pied ; therefore  the  council  and  Sir  Richard 
Tunstall  determined  that  every  bower  and 
fletcher  should  take  their  bows  and  arrows 
again,  and  that  every  citizen  to  whom 
either  bow  or  arrows  had  been  delivered 
at  that  time  by  the  chamberlains,  should 
bring  them  in  again  to  the  chamberlains, 
upon  pain  of  imprisonment.” 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1489  the  citizens  were  not  free  from 
occasional  alarms.  In  the  month  of 
August  the  wardens  of  every  ward 
were  ordered  “ in  all  goodly  haste  to 
see  to  the  preparing  of  the  same,  as 


[Nov. 

well  in  guns  as  in  other  implements  of 
war  ; and  that  every  able  man  should 
have  jack,  salet,  bow,  arrows,  and 
other  defensible  weapons,  for  the  safe- 
guard of  the  city,  in  case  of  sudden 
need.” 

But  no  notice  appears  of  any  fur- 
ther disturbances  at  this  time,  either 
within  the  city  or  in  the  neighbouring 
district.  During  several  months  after- 
wards the  corporation  continued  to  be 
favoured  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Richard  Tunstall,  who  was 
frequently  present  at  their  delibera- 
tions. It  is  a proof  that  the  spirit  of 
the  citizens  was  much  subdued,  when 
they  allowed  the  King’s  commissioner 
to  take  a share  in  the  government  of 
the  city,  and  thus  submitted  to  an  in- 
terference with  their  antient  munici- 
pal rights  and  privileges,  which,  but  a 
few  months  earlier,  they  would  have 
disdainfully  resisted. 

A. 


* Who  was  Sir  John  Egremoud  ? This  question  has  not  been  asked,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  person  to  whom  it  applies  is  not  of  suflScient  historical  importance  to  excite 
any  curiosity  as  to  his  family  or  origin.  Yet  the  chosen  leader,  if  not  the  original 
instigator,  of  an  insurrectionary  movement  by  which  the  northern  counties  were  kept  in 
an  unsettled  state  for  several  years,  must  have  been  a man  of  some  note  and  influence 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  That  Sir  John  Egremond  was  not  a mean  or  obscure 
person  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  having  received  from  King  Richard  III.  a 
grant  of  the  manor  and  lordship  of  Kingston,  in  Bedfordshire,  to  him  and  his  heirs 
male. — (Harl.  MS.  433,  fo.  47b.)  Yet  there  was  no  family  of  the  least  consideration 
at  that  period  who  bore  the  name  of  Egremont  or  Egremond.  In  the  year  1449,  Sir 
Thomas  Percy,  a younger  son  of  Henry  Percy  second  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  by 
King  Henry  VI.  created  Baron  Egremond. — (Vide  Collectanea  Topog.  et  Genealog. 
vi.  275.)  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Northampton  in  the  year  1460,  and  according 
to  Dugdale  he  died  without  wife  or  issue  ; but  certain  documents  at  Syon  House 
which  are  cited  by  Collins,  although  they  contain  no  evidence  of  his  having  been 
married,  show  that  he  left  a son  named  John,  born  after  1458  and  living  in  1480,  of 
whom  it  is  remarked  by  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Collectanea  already 
referred  to,  that,  “ as  his  father  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attainted,  it  is  singular 
that  he  did  not  bear  the  title  of  Lord  Egremont.”  But  is  not  the  fact  of  his  not 
having  borne  the  title  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  his  illegitimacy  ? In  a petition 
presented  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1472,  Thomas  de  la  More,  who  had  been  sheriff  of 
Cumberland,  complains  that  the  last  year,  when  he  held  that  office,  he  was  impeded  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  ” by  certain  riotous  people  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Egremond.” — (Rot.  Pari.  vi.  63b.)  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  son  of  the  deceased 
Thomas  Lord  Egremond,  who  could  not  be  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old  at 
this  time,  was  during  his  minority  popularly  styled  the  Lord  Egremond.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  when  he  arrived  at  man’s  estate,  and  discovered  that  he  had  no  lawful 
claim  to  his  father’s  name  or  rank,  he  might  continue  to  bear  the  name  of  Egremond, 
to  which  he  was  accustomed,  rather  than  assume  the  patronymic  of  Percy  ; and  it 
seems  a plausible  conjecture  that  he  was  the  identical  Sir  John  Egremond,  the  captain 
of  the  Yorkshire  insurgents  in  1489. 
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INFORMATION  ABOUT  NELL  GWYN  FROM  LORD  ROCHESTER’S 

POEMS,  &c. 


Mr.  Urban, 

THE  interest  which  has  been  felt 
in  the  story  of  Nell  Gwyn,  so  ably 
narrated  in  your  recent  numbers  by 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  induces  me  to 
submit  to  your  readers  a few  additional 
notes,  founded  on  quotations  from  the 
poems  of  Lord  Rochester.  I admit 
the  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  the  character  of  the  witness  I 
adduce.  The  acknowledged  depravity 
of  Lord  Rochester,  the  scurrility  and 
obscenity  of  much  of  his  poetry,  and 
the  fickleness  of  his  judgment,  cause 
whatever  he  narrates,  or  whatever  he 
describes,  to  be  received  with  suspi- 
cion, if  not  with  disgust.  Yet  so  long 
as  the  works  of  an  age  are  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  moral  standard  of  that 
age,  it  is  only  by  their  perusal  that  this 
knowledge  can  be  acquired.  So  also 
as  regard^s  the  lives  of  public  charac- 
ters. The  sketch  from  the  hand  of  a 
contemporary,  with  adequate  means  of 


information,  is  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  more  finished  portrait  drawn 
from  the  traditional  or  scattered  re- 
cords of  later  periods.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  poetry  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  that  of  Lord  Rochester  is  va- 
luable. The  indecency  of  Lord  Ro- 
chester I shall  pass  without  comment. 
To  him  may  be  applied  what  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay has  written  of  Wycherly  : “ His 
indecency  is  protected  against  the 
critics  as  a skunk  is  protected  against 
the  hunters.  It  is  safe,  because  it  is 
too  filthy  to  handle,  and  too  noisome 
even  to  touch.”  But  to  his  poetical 
criticisms  more  lenity  may  be  shown ; 
his  correctness  in  this  respect  ar- 
gues favourably  for  the  admission  of 
his  evidence  on  matters  of  fact,  the 
truth  of  which  more  than  most  men  of 
his  day  he  was  able  to  ascertain.  In 
illustration  of  this,  let  us  consider  the 
description  he  has  given  of  Dryden’s 
facility  of  versification, — 


his  loose  slattern  Muse 

Five  hundred  verses  every  morning  writ, 

Prove  him  no  more  a Poet  than  a Wit. 

Such  scribbling  authors  have  been  seen  before  ; 

“ Mustapha,”  the  “ Island  Princess,”  forty  more, 

Were  things  perhaps  composed  in  half  an  hour. 

Horace’s  Tenth  Satire  Imitated. 


Now  these  lines  may  be  received  as 
the  mere  workings  of  an  inimical  spirit. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  Dryden.  He 
suspected  him  of  being  the  associate  of 
Shefiield  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the 
“ Essay  on  Satire,”  written  by  the  lat- 
ter. Dryden  also  was  attached  to 
Sheffield,  knew  of  his  quarrel  with 
Rochester,  and  of  the  shameless  ren- 
contre at  Knightsbridge,  which  had 
made  him  a butt  for  the  shafts  of  Buck- 
hurst  and  of  Sedley.  He  could  give 
point  to  the  sarcasms  at  the  Grecian  and 
the  Rainbow  ; and  at  Will’s,  sacred  to 


polite  letters,  where  he  sat  throned  in 
state,  and  where  to  be  recognised  by 
him  was  an  honour.  The  satire  so  he- 
ralded passed  from  lip  to  lip  to  Garra- 
way’s,  to  enliven  the  discourse  of  its 
usual  professional  frequenters,  and  in- 
deed to  every  resort  of  a similar  kind 
wherever  a man  could  obtain  entrance 
by  laying  down  his  penny  at  the  bar. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this,  notwith- 
standing Rochester  had  been  described 
in  the  Essay  on  Satire  (in  which  his 
poetry  was  also  bitterly  ridiculed)  as 


Mean  in  each  action,  lewd  in  every  limb. 
Manners  themselves  are  mischievous  in  him. 


his  truthful  sketch  of  Dryden’s  fatal 
facility  has  been  confirmed.  The 
cause  was  shown  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  “ loose  slat- 
tern Muse”  has  been  admitted  by 
Johnson,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay. 


Again ; all  biographers,  even  his 
contemporaries,  admit  the  felicity  with 
which  he  defines  in  one  line  Buck- 
hurst  Earl  of  Dorset  and  his  poetry. 


as — 

The  best  good  man  with  the  worst-natured  Muse  ; 
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and  it  is  still  from  Rochester’s  sketches 
of  Charles  that  his  character  is  pre- 
sented to  us  on  the  stage,  or  drawn, 
with  the  aid  of  the  aciiter  observations 
of  Lord  Halifax,  by  the  historian.  Now, 
if  this  be  so,  even  in  cases  where  an 
unfair  bias  might  be  suspected,  then 
we  may  surely  receive  with  tolerable 
confidence  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Nell 
Gwyn,  of  whose  career  he  could  not  be 
ignorant,  and  whom  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  satirise  or  to  praise  for  those  qualities 
which  every  biographer  has  allowed. 

First,  as  to  her  parents.  We  are 


indebted  to  Mr.  Cunningham  for  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  “ dawghter  to 
Thomas  Guine,  a capitane  of  ane  an- 
tient  familie  in  Wales,”  of  whom  little 
more  is  recorded.  That  his  daughter 
in  early  life  was  exposed  to  the  most 
sad  depravity  is  known.  Was  this  the 
consequence  of  his  neglect,  or  of  severe 
misfortune  ? There  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  latter.  Lord  Rochester,  in 
his  sketch  of  Nell  Gwyn’s  character,  has 
these  lines  in  reference  to  her  “ piety,” 
or  rather  her  charity, — 


’Twas  this  that  raised  her  charity  so  high, 

To  visit  those  who  did  in  durance  lie; 

From  Oxford  prisons  many  did  she  free  ; 

There  died  her  father,  and  there  gloried  she 
In  giving  others  life  and  liberty. 

So  pious  a remembrance  still  she  bore 
Wen  to  the  fetters  that  her  father  wore. 

PanegyricJc  on  Nelly. 


For  what  reason  he  was  imprisoned 
does  not  appear.  It  is  not  probable 
she  would  relieve  him  or  give  others 
liberty,  assuming  the  cause  of  the  im- 
prisonment to  have  been  debt,  much 
before  1665,  when  she  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  just  on  the  stage,  and, 
indeed,  if  we  consider  her  condition,  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  event 
occurred  at  a much  later  period.  From 
these  lines  it  may  be  concluded  that  she 
liberated  others  in  after-life  from  gaol, 
as  an  offering  to  the  memory  of  her 
father.  This  is  one  step  towards  the  nar- 
rative of  her  early  life. 

Her  mother,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suspect,  was  a drunken  woman, 
who  never  overcame  the  habits  of 
her  early  associates.  Lysons,  in  his 

Fine  gilded  scutcheons  did 

To  celebrate  this  Martyr  q 


account  of  Chelsea,  gives  an  extract 
from  the  “ Domestic  Intelligencer”  of 
the  5th  August,  1679,  “ that  Madam 
Ellen  Gwyn’s  mother,  sitting  lately  by 
the  water  side  at  her  house  by  the 
Neat-houses  near  Chelsea, /eZ/  accident- 
ally into  the  water  and  was  drowned.” 
Now,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a ru- 
mour that  this  event  took  place  in  a 
fish-pond.  Lord  Rochester  tells  a story 
that  reconciles  both  statements.  There 
is  little  doubt  that,  in  a state  of  drunken- 
ness, she  fell  into  a ditch,  near  the  Neat- 
houses,  on  the  road  to  Chelsea,  where  she 
lived.  For,  after  describing  the  costly 
display,  the  velvet,  and  funeral  trap- 
pings, &c.  which  Nelly,  with  the  cus- 
tomary wastefulness  of  her  class,  or- 
dered at  her  mother’s  burial,  he  adds, — 

the  hearse  enrich, 

f the  Ditch ; 


and  significantly  describes  the  grateful  libations  to  her  memory  in  which  the 
mourners  indulged, — 


Burnt  brandy  did  in  flaming  brimmers  flow, 

Drunk  at  her  funeral ; — while  her  well-pleased  shade 
Rejoiced,  e’en  in  the  sober  fields  below. 

At  all  the  drunkenness  her  death  had  made. 


Now,  it  is  not  impossible  for  an  elderly 
lady  in  the  most  becoming  state  of 
sobriety  to  fall  into  a ditch,  a river, 
or  a fish-pond,  and  be  drowned.  But 
the  only  comment  on  such  an  acci- 
dent would  be  that  of  regret ; in- 
ebriety would  not  be  immediately 
cited  as  the  cause.  In  Madam  Gwyn’s 
case  it  is  clear  her  partiality  for 


brandy  was  well  known,  and  was  im- 
mediately connected  with  her  death. 
Lord  Rochester’s  satire  found  its  point 
in  its  truth.  Of  Nelly’s  avocation  as 
an  orange -girl  under  the  auspices  of 
Orange  Moll  in  the  pit  of  the  King’s 
Theatre  we  have  sufficient  proof.  But 
if  Lord  Rochester  may  be  received  as 
an  authority  in  another  case,  as  he  has 
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been  in  this,  she  had  been  before  not  in  the  “ Satire  which  the  King  took 
quite  so  poetically  employed!  For  out  of  his  pocket,”  we  are  told  of — 

Madam  Nelly, 

Whose  first  employment  was  with  open  throat 
To  cry  fresh  herrings^  even  ten  a groat ! 

Then  was  by  Madam  Ross  exposed  to  town, 
***** 

Next  in  the  play-house  she  took  her  degree. 

As  men  commence  at  university. 

***** 


There  is  no  doubt  that  when  this 
was  written  Rochester  felt  great  plea- 
sure in  contrasting  her  former  with 
her  present  condition,  for  the  purpose 


of  holding  up  the  conduct  of  the  King 
to  scorn  (if  such  a man  could  in- 
spire passion  of  any  kind  except  aver- 
sion), since  he  ends  the  contrast  with — 


Look  back  and  see  the  people  mad  with  rage 

To  see  the in  such  an  equipage, — 

***** 


But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
false  statement  would  have  rendered 
his  satire  pointless,  and  have  made  it 
recoil  like  an  ill-made  weapon  upon 
himself.  Nor  can  we  accept  the 
oranges'"  on  his  authority  and  reject 


the  '‘'-herrings''''  without  adequate  dis- 
proof. Poor  girl,  it  was  only  another 
of  those  bitter  contrasts  of  life,  so  well 
described  by  the  late  Thomas  Hood, 
in  his  poem  of  Miss  Kilmansegg, 


And  the  other  sex,  the  tender,  the  fair. 

What  wide  reverses  of  fate  are  there  ! 

Whilst  Margaret,  charmed  by  the  bulbul  rare, 

In  a garden  of  gul  reposes. 

Poor  Peggy  hawks  nosegays  from  street  to  street. 
Till — think  of  that,  who  find  life  so  sweet  ! — 

She  hates  the  smell — of  roses  If 


Her  “ pretty  wit,”  it  would  appear,  was  apt  to  become  somewhat  loquacious,— 


Who’d  be  a monarch,  and  endure  the  prating 
Of  Nell, — and  saucy  Oglethorp  in  waiting  ? 


Her  readiness  at  repartee  is  well  bition  stimulated  his  affected  zeal  for 
known,  and  of  this  Lord  Rochester  Protestantism,  had  quarrelled  appa- 
has  recorded  an  instance.  The  Duke  rently  with  Nelly  on  account  of  her 
of  Monmouth,  whose  misdirected  am-  popularity. 


The  choice  delight  of  the  whole  Mobile, 

Scarce  Monmouth’s  self  is  more  beloved  than  she. 


Yet  she  seems  with  a true  woman’s  or  the  Duke,  by  joining  in  his  public 
intuition  to  have  detected  his  designs,  adulation.  Monmouth  could  bear  no 
and  refused  to  annoy  either  the  King  rival  near  his  throne, 

Was  this  the  cause  that  did  their  quarrel  move,  * 

That  both  are  rivals  in  the  people’s  love  } 

No  ! t’was  her  matchless  loyalty  alone 
That  bid  Prince  Perkin  pack  up  and  be  gone. 

“ III  bred  thou  art,”  says  Prince — Nell  does  reply, 

“Was  Mrs.  Barlow  better  bred  than  I ?” 


Monmouth  had  well-earned  the 
title  of  Prince  Perkin.  Twice  had  he 
attempted,  with  the  connivance  of 
Shaftesbury,  to  establish  a claim  to 
legitimate  descent.  Twice  had  his 
father,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
avowed  and  published  his  bastardy,  and 


compelled  his  son  to  subscribe  to  that 
publication.  Yet  Monmouth,  for  fac- 
tion or  for  ambition,  would  not  have 
stopped  at  subornation  or  perjury  to 
have  given  a colourable  claim  to  his 
succession  to  the  throne  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Duke  of  York.  This 
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doubtless  Nell  Gwyn  was  aware  of,  It  should  seem  the  rebuff  was  suc- 
and  opposed.  cessful, 

Then  sneaked  away  the  nephew,  overcome, 

By  aunt-in-law’s  severer  wit  struck  dumb. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  lines  There  seems  among  her  relations  to 
upon  her  character, — her  good  qualities  have  been  a Cousin^  whose  name  is  not 
are  admitted,  her  misfortunes  and  her  given  ; if  it  relate  to  one. 
faults  are  read  with  regret,  or  veiled 
by  charity. 

Nor  must  her  Cousin  be  forgot, — preferred 
* From  many  years  command  in  the  black-guard 
To  be  an  ensign. 

Whose  tatter’d  colours  well  do  represent 
His  first  estate  in  the  ragged  regiment. 


Such,  Sir,  are  the  few  facts  I have 
gathered  from  the  poems  of  Lord  Eo- 
chester,  which  appear  to  me  to  add 
some  little  to  what  is  known,  and 
which,  although  Mr.  Cunningham’s 


ability  and  research  have  exhausted 
the  subject,  may  not  be  unamusing  to 
your  readers. 

S.  H. 

AtTienceum,^  October  l^th. 


FOSS’S  LIVES  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

The  Judges  of  England;  with  sketches  of  their  lives  and  miscellaneous  notices  con- 
nected with  the  Courts  at  Westminster  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By 
Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  8vo.  1851. 


THESE  volumes  carry  down  Mr. 
Foss’s  subject  from  the  year  1272  to 
1485.  They  include  the  reigns  of  the 
three  successive  Edwards,  of  Richard  II. 
of  the  Henries  IV.  V.  and  VI.  of  the 
Edwards  IV.  and  V.  and  of  Richard  III. 
and  comprise  notices  of  no  fewer  than 
473  judges.  In  Mr.  Foss’s  former 
volumes  580  judges  were  recorded,  so 
that  the  total  number  of  the  chief 
judicial  officers  of  England  already 
commemorated  by  Mr.  Foss  is  1053; 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  being 
persons  whose  memories  are  now  for 
the  first  time  snatched  from  the  verge 
of  oblivion.  Merely  to  have  gathered 
together  the  names  of  that  noble  band, 
to  whose  learning  and  wisdom  in  times 
long  past,  and  'in  strict  succession 
throughout  many  generations,  was  com- 
mitted the  task  of  determining  what 
was  right  and  lawful  amongst  their 
fellow  Englishmen,  would  have  been 
a commendable  work,  alike  honourable 
to  the  professional  lawyer  and  useful 
to  the  historical  antiquary,  but  Mr. 
Foss  has  done  much  more  than  this. 
With  exemplary  diligence  he  has 
searched  carefully  for  information  in 
a great  variety  of  quarters,  and  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  us  with  at 


least  some  biographical  details  respect- 
ing almost  every  name  in  his  long  ju- 
dicial roll.  Some  fashionable  modern 
writers  would  have  arrived  at  the 
same  end  by  the  aid  of  imagination 
rather  than  by  research,  but  such  has 
not  been  the  mode  adopted  by  Mr. 
Foss.  It  is  the  distinction  of  his  book, 
and,  in  our  estimation,  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  its  value,  that  he  builds  every- 
thing upon  authority,  and  quotes  au- 
thority for  everything.  His  volumes 
may  lack  the  easy  flowing  style  of 
narrative  which  distinguishes  some 
recent  popular  biographies  ; he  him- 
self, as  an  author,  may  not  possess  in 
any  eminent  degree  (for  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  him  his  defects)  that 
which  is  strictly  speaking  the  essential 
of  high  biographical  talent,  the  faculty 
of  delineating  character,  of  individual- 
ising the  men  of  whom  he  treats,  the 
power  of  not  merely  recording  the 
facts  and  incidents  of  their  lives,  but 
of  presenting  the  men  themselves  dis- 
tinctly before  us  in  the  guise  and 
fashion  in  which  they  appeared  to  their 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Foss  has  not  yet 
exhibited  much  of  this  power,  but  he 
has  written  a book  which  has  added 
more  to  our  knowledge  of  legal  his- 
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torj  than  any  single  work  published 
since  Madox’s  History  of  the  Exche- 
quer ; a book  which  is  essentially  sound 
and  truthful,  and  must  therefore  take 
its  stand  in  the  permanent  literature  of 
our  country.  It  is  in  this  last  respect  that 
we  may  see  the  distinction  between  the 
fashionable  works  to  which  we  have 
alluded  and  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Foss. 
The  former  blaze,  and  shine,  and  crackle 
like  thorns  under  a pot ; they  are  puffed 
and  applauded  for  a season.  But  in- 
quiry soon  lays  bare  their  hollowness. 
Suspicion  once  let  in  is  apt  to  run. 
even  far  beyond  what  is  justifiable, 
and  books  which  become  the  subjects 
of  it  not  merely  fall,  but  fall  like  Lu- 
cifer. They  disappear  from  literature 
almost  entirely.  It  is  not  so  with 
books  which  are  built  upon  the  solid 
rock  of  truthful  and  honest  research. 
Further  discoveries  may  improve  and 
enlarge  them  ; many  errors,  the  result 
of  dependence  upon  untrustworthy 
authorities,  may  be  corrected  ; inquiry 
in  new  quarters  may  bring  to  light 
even  large  additions  to  the  informa- 
tion which  was  at  first  accessible  to 
the  author ; so  that  subsequent  editions 
may  be  much  more  valuable  than  the 
original  work  ; but  the  book  remains, 
a corner-stone  in  our  literary  fabric, 
and  only  the  more  firmly  rooted  and 
established  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  process  of  continual  improvement. 
Mr.  Foss,  in  the  book  before  us,  has 
made  free  use  of  the  works  of  the 
Record  Commission,  and  other  similar 
publications,  and  most  valuable  have 
they  been  to  him  ; but  the  use  of  the 
records  themselves  now  granted  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  literary 
men  will  open  up  a far  wider  field  of 
research,  and  will  bring  to  light  an  in- 
finity of  additional  facts  applicable  to 
Mr.  Foss’s  subject.  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy, 
with  that  kind  and  generous  liberality 
which  so  pre-eminently  distinguishes 
him,  has,  we  observe,  assisted  Mr.  Foss 
by  making  a variety  of  searches  and 
inquiries  among  the  records  for  him, 
but  the  whole  body  of  our  records  is 
full  of  information  upon  Mr.  Foss’s 
subject,  and  now  they  are  thrown 
open,  will  in  due  time  be  applied  to 


of  the  Judges, 

its  illustration.  It  may  take  years, 
and  even  generations,  fully  to  accom- 
plish this,  but,  if  it  pleases  God  that 
our  institutions,  of  which  the  men  who 
form  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Foss’s  book 
were  the  builders  and  upholders,  shall 
be  maintained,  we  make  no  doubt  that 
now  that  Mr.  Foss  has  led  the  way 
every  fact  and  incident  which  relates 
to  our  judicial  worthies  will  from  time 
to  time  be  gathered  up  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  what  Mr.  Foss  has  told  us. 

It  would  far  exceed  any  limits  which 
we  can  devote  to  the  subject  to  follow 
Mr.  Foss  minutely  through  his  long 
course.  His  third  volume  opens  with 
the  accession  of  our  English  Justinian, 
Edward  I.,  and  we  are  at  once  in- 
volved in  the  incidents  of  that  busy 
and  interesting  reign,  with  its  trail- 
bastons,  its  determined  suppression  of 
corruption  on  the  judicial  bench,  its 
even-handed  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  building  of  the  clock-house  at 
Westminster  out  of  the  fine  inflicted 
upon  Ralph  de  Hengham  for  altering 
a record.  In  the  6th  year  of  this  reign 
Mr.  Foss  finds  mention  of  “ the  King’s 
attorney,”  answering  of  course  to  our 
Attorney- General.  The  title  of  King’s 
solicitor  has  not  been  found  in  use 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Among 
the  judges  who  are  most  conspicuous 
in  this  portion  of  the  work  may  be 
mentioned  Robert  de  Burnell^  the  kind 
and  amiable  chancellor;  John  de  Byrun, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Byrons ; Hugh  de 
Cressingham,  whose  extortions  led  to 
the  revolt  of  Scotland,  and  his  vehe- 
mence to  the  loss  of  that  country  and 
his  own  life  in  the  battle  of  Stirling. 
The  savage  barbarity  with  which  his 
mangled  corse  is  reported  to  have  been 
treated  by  Wallace,  whatever  may  be 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  true,  marks 
the  intensity  of  the  popular  hatred 
against  the  English  yoke.  “ It  is  said 
that  Wallace  ordered  as  much  of  his 
skin  to  be  taken  off  as  would  make  a 
sword-belt ; a story  which  has  been 
absurdly  extended  to  its  having  been 
employed  in  making  girths  and  saddles.” 
(Foss,  iii.  83.)  Other  eminent  judges 
were  Walter  de  Merton,  the  founder  of 
Merton  college ; * William  le  Vavasour, 


^ In  reference  to  one  incident  in  this  worthy’s  life  we  recommend  Mr.  Foss  to  rind 
a better  voucher  than  Palgrave’s  “ Merchant  and  Friar  a pleasant  book,  but  not 
admissible  as  authority  for  an  historical  fact.  The  same  remark  applies  to  others  of 
Mr.  Foss’s  authorities. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI.  3 P 
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due  reverence  for  whose  judicial  quali- 
ties did  not  hinder  his  being  touched 
off  by  the  poet-historian  of  the  siege  of 
Carlaverock,  as  a quick  and  noisy 
combatant — “ as  a warrior  he  is  neither 
dumb  nor  deaf ; ” and  Thomas  de  Wey~ 
land.,  the  leader  of  the  band  of  corrupt 
judges  whose  escape  from  punishment 
is  thus  related  : — 

“ After  his  apprehension  he  escaped 
from  custody,  and  disguising  himself,  ob- 
tained admission  as  a novice  among  the 
friars  minors  of  St.  Edmondshury.  On 
the  discovery  of  his  retreat  the  sanctuary 
was  respected  for  the  forty  days  allowed 
by  the  law  } after  which  the  introduction 
of  provisions  into  the  convent  was  prohi- 
bited. The  friars,  not  inclined  to  submit 
to  starvation,  soon  retired,  and  the  fallen 
judge,  finding  himself  deserted,  was  com- 
pelled to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  minis- 
ters of  justice  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  The  King’s  council  gave  him  the 
option  to  stand  his  trial,  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life,  or  to  abjure  the  realm.  To  the 
latter  he  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  his 
sanctuary,  and  he  chose  it.  The  ceremony 
consisted  of  his  walking  barefoot  and  bare- 
headed with  a crucifix  in  his  hand  from 
his  prison  to  the  seaside,  and  being  placed 
in  the  vessel  provided  for  his  transporta- 
tion. All  his  property  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, stated  to  have  been  of  the  value 
of  100,000  marks,  was  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.”  (iii.  172.) 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
Chancellor,  who  had  hitherto  been 
called  cancellarius  regis.,  began  to  be 
termed  the  “ chancellor  of  England,” 
and  ultimately  the  “ Lord  Chancellor,” 
although  that  title  does  not  seem  to 
have  b^een  established  until  the  time 
of  Henry  YI.  In  this  reign  also  oc- 
curred the  precedent  under  which  Mr. 
Foss  tells  us  that  the  Chancellor  for  the 
time  being  still  claims,  as  his  perquisite, 
the  fragments  of  a broken  great  seal 
whenever  a new  one  chances  to  be 
made.  This  notable  precedent,  notable 
as  a proof  of  the  strength  of  our  tra- 
ditional usages  even  in  trifles,  occurred 
on  the  4th  June,  1320.  Edward  II., 
in  the  great  chamber  of  his  palace  at 
Westminster,  caused  certain  seals  of 
his  father’s  time  to  be  brought  to  him, 
and  having  broken  them  to  pieces  de- 
livered the  fragments  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, “tanquam  feodum  ipsius  cancel- 
larii.”  In  the  same  reign  the  title  of 
Chief-Baron  of  the  Exchequer  first 
came  into  use. 


Of  the  judges  of  this  reign  we  may 
allude  to  Robert  de  Baldoch.,  a friend 
of  the  Despensers,  and  one  of  those 
counsellors  of  Edward  II.  against 
whom  the  popular  fury  was  implacable. 
His  death  in  Newgate  was  probably 
hastened  by  the  violence  of  his  treat- 
ment by  an  infuriate  mob ; Ralph  de 
Hengham.,  the  legal  writer  and  builder 
of  the  clockhouse ; William  Howard., 
the  ancestor  of  our  premier  Duke ; 
Peter  Mallory.,  who  tried  Sir  William 
Wallace ; and  Henry  Spigurnel,  un- 
fortunately immortalised  as  a “ giant 
of  cruelty.” 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  the  domus 
Conner sorwm.,  or  house  for  converted 
Jews,  was  permanently  annexed  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Rolls ; the  higher 
clerks  also  in  the  Chancery  began  to  be 
recognised  by  the  name  of  “ Masters,” 
and  the  functions  of  the  Chancellor  to 
be  exercised  in  a settled  court  held  in 
Westminster  Hall,  where  the  Chan- 
cellor sat  at  the  marble  table  on  which 
the  writs  were  accustomed  to  be  sealed. 
The  common  law  j udges  had  at  this  time 
a regular  “ fee,”  the  chiefs  of  40Z.  and  the 
puisnes  of  40  marks  per  annum,  with 
additional  allowances  for  their  expenses 
on  going  the  assizes.  They  were  also 
furnished  with  summer  and  winter 
robes  out  of  the  king’s  wardrobe.  In 
this  reign  the  present  Inns  of  Court 
and  Chancery  first  appear  in  connec- 
tion with  legal  education  and  practice. 
Amongst  the  more  eminent  judges  in 
this  reign  we  have  Richard  de  Bury., 
the  author  of  the  Philobiblon  ; Henry 
Green,  remembered  as  “ the  wise  jus- 
tice ” of  the  Common  Pleas ; Simon 
de  Langham,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
Chancellor,  Primate,  and  Cardinal, 
whose  benefactions  to  Westminster 
Abbey  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
10,000/. ; John  de  Stratford,  the  active 
Archbishop  and  Chancellor,who  crossed 
the  channel  thirty-two  times  in  the 
public  service ; William  de  Thorpe, 
strangely  condemned  by  the  King  to 
be  hanged,  and  afterwards  as  strangely 
pardoned. 

Even  the  seats  of  justice  were  not 
exempted  from  the  trouble  and  ca- 
lamity which  distinguished  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  The  compliant  judges 
drew  upon  themselves  the  indignation 
of  the  people  by  endeavouring  to  give 
a legal  sanction  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
foolish  King,  and  terrible  was  the  re- 
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venge  of  the  oppressed  and  excited 
populace.  Under  Robert  de  Bealknap., 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
John  de  Cavendish.,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  Michael  de  la  Pole., 
the  Chancellor,  Richard  le  Scrope.,  Wil- 
liam de  Skipwith  ’■'■solus  inter  impios 
integer^''  Simon  de  Sudbury.,  and  Robert 
Tresilian,  Mr.  Foss  has  had  oppor- 
tunities of  exhibiting  the  fearful  re- 
sults of  royal  misgovernment  and  judi- 
cial venality;  whilst  William  ofWyhe- 
ham  stands  apart  in  admirable  contrast, 
living  safely  through  a period  of  great 
calamity,  and  leaving  behind  him 
foundations  for  education  and  charity 
which  will  preserve  his  name  for  ever  in 
the  memory  and  honour  of  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Foss  illustrates  the  legal  cha- 
racteristics of  this  reign  by  Chaucer’s 
description  of  “ a Serjeant  of  the  Law, 
wary  and  wise,”  and  of  the  “gentle 
Manciple  of  a temple."  In  considering 
whether  this  last  passage  refers  to  a 
legal  settlement  in  the  Temple,  London, 
Mr.  Foss  says  that  the  black-letter 
editions  of  Chaucer  read  “ the  temple,” 
whilst  seven  out  of  eight  of  the  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  all  the 
modern  editions,  read  temple.”  He 
professes  his  inability  to  give  the  ex- 
planation which  such  a discrepancy 
renders  necessary ; but  we  think  he 
should  have  entered  into  the  subject, 
and  stated  the  facts  more  fully.  He 
should  have  told  us  which  of  the  MSS. 
of  Chaucer  in  the  British  Museum 
reads  “ the  Temple,”  and  what  are  its 
claims  to  authority.  The  question  is 
one  which  lies  in  his  path,  and  he  would 
have  done  well  to  have  stated  the  facts, 
even  if  he  declined  to  pronounce 
judgment. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  is  distin- 
guished by  the  monarch’s  presumed 
antipathy  to  lawyers,  and  by  the  “lack- 
learning parliament  ” from  which  they 
were  excluded.  The  profession  gained 
more  than  it  lost  by  royal  discounte- 
nance. Under  the  smiles  of  a court 
judges  have  too  often  been  found  sub- 
servient and  venal ; under  its  frowns 
Sir  William  Gascoigne  committed  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  custody  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  Mr.  Foss  takes  that 
incident  for  granted,  but  falls  foul  of 
Lord  Campbell  and  Shakspere  for  re- 
presenting Sir  William  Gascoigne  as 
continued  in  his  office  of  Chief  Justice 
by  Henry  V.  What  Shakspere  has 


written  upon  that  subject  is  known  to 
everybody.  Lord  Campbell  has  stated 
that  he  can  “prove  to  demonstration 
that  Sir  William  Gascoigne  . . . actu- 
ally filled  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King’s  Bench  under  Henry  V.” 
Mr.  Foss  shows,  by  reference  to  pub- 
lished records,  that  this  was  not  the 
case ; that,  although  it  is  true  that  on 
the  day  after  Henry  Y.’s  succession 
Gascoigne  was  summoned  to  attend  a 
parliament  by  the  title  of  “ Chief  Jus- 
tice of  our  Lord  the  King,”  yet  that 
he  did  not  attend  the  parliament,  and 
that  his  accustomed  place  in  that  as- 
sembly was  filled  by  his  successor  in 
his  court.  Sir  William  Hankford.  Mr. 
Foss  also  shows  that  the  year-books 
mention  Hankford  as  determining  cases 
in  the  King’s  Bench  within  a few 
months  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
Y. ; that  payments  made  to  Gascoigne 
out  of  the  Exchequer  were  made  to 
him  as  “ late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bench 
of  Lord  Henry,  father  of  the  present 
King;”  and  that  on  his  tomb  he  is 
described  as  “nuper  capit.  justic.de 
banco  Hen.  nuper  regis  Anglise  quarti.” 
Dugdale  has  interposed  a difficulty  by 
stating  that  Hankford  was  not  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  until  more  than 
ten  months  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  Y.,  but  Mr.  Hardy,  having  re- 
ferred to  the  record,  finds  that  Hank- 
ford was  appointed  on  29  March,  1413, 
“just  eight  days  after  King  Henry’s 
accession,  and  ten  days  before  his  co- 
ronation.” Thus  it  is  that  record  evi- 
dence dissipates  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness under  which  historical  writers 
grope  about,  and  bewilder  themselves 
and  their  readers. 

The  legal  history  of  Henry  Y.  is  of 
little  interest, — inter  arma  silent  leges ; 
but  that  of  Henry  YI.  is  in  many  ways 
most  important.  Fortescue  furnishes 
much  useful  information  ; the  Paston 
Letters  come  to  the  aid  of  all  inquirers; 
and,  as  we  approach  the  period  of 
the  introduction  of  printing,  evidence 
thickens  on  every  side.  In  his  summary 
of  the  reign  Mr.  Foss  details  many 
curious  facts  in  legal  history,  and  es- 
pecially relating  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  to 
which  we  can  only  refer.  Amongst 
the  judges  of  this  reign  are  four  Cardi- 
nals— Langley,  Beaufort,  Bourchier, 
and  Kempe,  — Sir  John  Fortescue, 
Richard  Kevile  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the 
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“good  judge  Paston,”  Archbishop  Staf- 
ford, and  Bishop  Waynflete,  with  many 
others  of  great  name  and  fame. 

In  his  account  of  Chief  Justice  Bil- 
ling, in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Mr. 
Foss  again  breaks  a lance  with  Lord 
Campbell.  His  lordship  seems  to  have 
conceived  an  antipathy  to  tliis  legal 
worthy,  and  consequently  represents 
him,  according  to  Mr.  Foss,  “as  in  every 
respect  a contemptible  and  worthless 
person.”  Mr.  Foss  comes  to  the  rescue, 
dissects  Lord  Campbell’s  assertions, 
and  proves  clearly  that,  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  his  lordship  has 
been  altogether  misled.  One  part  of 
Lord  Campbell’s  charge  is  that  Billing 
having  started  in  life  as  a Lancastrian 
went  over  to  the  Yorkists,  and  proved 
his  “ renegade  zeal  ” by  presiding  at  the 
well-known  trial  of  Thomas  Burdet  of 
Warwickshire.  It  was  by  Billing’s 
means,  according  to  Lord  Campbell, 
that  Burdet  was  convicted  of  treason, 
for  wishing  that  his  favourite  buck, 
which  the  King  had  killed,  were  in 
the  belly  of  the  King,  or  of  the  man 
who  advised  the  King  to  kill  the  buck, 
horns  and  all.  The  case  has  been  com- 
mented upon  over  and  over  again ; but 
what  is  the  fact  ? what  says  the  re- 
cord ? Upon  this  subject  let  us  hear 
Mr.  Foss.  He  tells  us  that  Burdet’s 
case  having  been  lately  referred  to  in 
Westminster  Hall  the  record  of  his 
attainder  was  searched  for  and  found 
in  the  Baga  de  Secretis;  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  are  published  in 
Croke,  Charles,  p.  120 ; that  the  whole 
story  of  the  buck  is  a figment;  and 
that  the  charge  against  Burdet  was  for 
conspiring  to  kill  the  king  and  the 
prince  by  casting  their  nativities,  fore- 
telling the  speedy  death  of  both,  and 
scattering  papers  containing  this  pro- 
phecy amongst  the  people.  The  re- 
cord further  proves  that  instead,  as 
Lord  Campbell  asserts,  of  Burdet’s 
case  having  occurred  the  very  next 
term  after  Billing’s  appointment,  which 
took  place  on  23d  January,  1468-9, 
thus  affording  him  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  presumed  “ renegade 
zeal,”  Burdet’s  offence  was  not  charged 
in  his  indictment  as  committed  until 
1474,  and  his  trial  did  not  take  place 
until  1477.  Under  the  circumstances, 
this  case  should  have  been  more  fully 


stated  by  Mr.  Foss,  that  is,  with  proofs 
more  at  large.  In  the  shape  in  which 
it  stands  in  Lord  Campbell’s  book,  it 
has  been  accepted  by  all  our  historians, 
and  space  would  have  been  well  be- 
stowed in  endeavouring  to  extirpate 
so  prevalent  an  error. 

The  great  name  of  Lyttleton  occurs 
among  the  judges  of  Edward  IV. 
The  Commentary  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
on  his  Treatise  on  Tenures,  together 
with  the  commendations  of  Camden, 
have  kept  his  name  alive  amongst  us 
to  this  day.  A sort  of  traditional 
halo  surrounds  it.  We  accept  him  as 
a kind  of  legal  hero,  but  few,  even  of 
our  lawyers,  now  know  anything  of  the 
work  which  gave  him  his  celebrity,  and 
fewer  still  on  its  perusal  can  discern 
the  greatness  and  excellence  which  in 
times  past  were  universally  attributed 
to  it.  So  utterly  changed  are  both  our 
law  and  its  literature. 

Archbishop  Neville^  Urswyke  the 
recorder  of  London  and  afterwards 
chief  baron,  and  Sir  William  Yelverton 
executor  of  Sir  John  Fastolf,  “the 
brave  and  slandered  knight,”  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Foss,  are  amongst  the 
judges  of  Edward  IV.;  Archbishop 
Bo^erham.,  during  whose  time  it  is 
said  that  for  some  weeks  there  were 
two  chancellors,  a precedent  which  has 
never  since  been  followed,  stands  as 
chancellor  of  Edward  V.,  but  super- 
seded and  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Russell,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  chancellor  to  Bichard  III. 
His  address  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
when  sent  as  “ Master  J ohn  Bussell  ” 
to  invest  him  with  the  garter  in  1470, 
is  said,  we  believe  erroneously,  to  have 
been  not  only  a production,  but  the 
earliest  production,  of  Caxton’s  press.* 

With  Bichard  III.  the  book  comes 
to  an  end  for  the  present,  and  three  or 
at  most  four  more  volumes  will  bring 
it  to  its  final  close.  The  design  is  an 
admirable  one,  the  inquiry  is  prose- 
cuted with  praiseworthy  diligence,  and 
the  legal  profession  will  justly  lay 
itself  open  to  a charge  of  ingratitude 
and  want  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
its  great  men,  if  it  does  not  give  such 
encouragement  to  the  author  as  will 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  work  with 
a spirit  proportioned  to  its  professional 
and  historical  importance. 


* See  C.  Knight’s  Life  of  Caxton,  pp.  103 — 107. 
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BRITANY  is  proud  of  her  great 
men.  In  philosophy,  she  boasts  of 
Descartes;  in  chivalry, of  Du  Guesclin; 
she  rejoices  in  Latour  d’  Auvergne,  the 
“ first  grenadier  of  France she  points 
to  the  tomb  of  Chateaubriand  with  a 
mournful  joy ; and,  if  anything  like 
shame  can  possess  her  when  number- 
ing her  sons,  it  is  when  there  appear 
on  the  roll  the  names  of  Abelard  and 
Lamennais,  the  first  and  the  last  of 
the  “ heretics  ” of  Britany. 

For  all,  save  the  last  two,  the  old 
Armorica  acknowledges  an  unlimited 
love.  For  Abelard,  there  is  a divided 
allegiance ; for  Lamennais  there  is 
nothing  but  a voice  of  mourning,  as 
over  a fallen  star  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  learned  lover 
of  Heloise  has  of  late  been  renewed  in 
France  generally,  and  in  Britany  par- 
ticularly, with  a hot  and  eager  inten- 
sity. M.  de  Remusat  claims  the  great 
dialectician  as  a reformer  before  the 
Reformation ; as  one  who,  when  re- 
conciled to  Rome,  was  “ unconvinced 
still,”  maintaining  his  old  heresy,  pro- 
pagating his  old  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tising his  old  sins  by  living  again  upon 
the  ecstatic  memory  of  those  stolen 
hours  of  love  which  have  given  im- 
mortality to  a couple  of  names.  There 
are  others  of  less  fame  and  more 
orthodoxy  than  M.  de  Remusat,  who 
have  little  faith  in  the  gracefully  ex- 
pressed repentance  of  either  of  the  two 
renowned  lovers.  Against  these,  the 
most  accomplished  of  scholars,  the 
most  experienced  of  antiquaries,  and 
the  most  faithful  of  the  obedient  chil- 
dren who  are  still  conquering  Gaul  for 
Rome,  has  appeared  as  the  champion  of 
Abelard  and  the  apologist  of  Heloise. 
This  double  duty,  an  entire  task  of 
love,  has  been  undertaken  by  Aurelien 
de  Courson,  who  in  his  great  work  on 
the  history  of  the  Breton  nations, 
“ Histoire  des  Peuples  Bretons,”  has 


devoted  no  inconsiderable  space  to  a 
defence  of  the  character  and  career  of 
Peter  Abelard.  We  honour  his  chi- 
valrous courage,  and  we  acknowledge 
his  “ cunning  of  fence  but  we  must 
declare  at  the  outset  that  never  was 
failure  more  signal  or  more  complete. 
The  champion  is  slain  by  his  own 
weapons ; the  defender  is  buried  be- 
neath the  defences  which  himself  has 
raised.  If  it  be  sport  to  “hoist  the 
engineer  with  his  own  petard,”  they 
may  have  it  who  will  take  from  M.  de 
Courson  the  arms  which  he  has  pre- 
pared with  much  pains,  great  skill,  and 
little  result  favourable  to  himself. 

Peter  Abelard  was  born  in  the  year 
1079,  when  Britany  was  free,  and 
Hoel  lY.  was  sovereign  count  thereof. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  Pallet,  a 
hamlet  between  Nantes  and  Clisson. 
His  mother  was  a Bretonne  of  Bri- 
tany, his  sire  a gentleman  and  a 
soldier  of  Poitou,  Norman  by  descent, 
and  bearing  with  him  all  the  fierce 
characteristics  of  his  race.  Abelard 
inherited  all  of  his  father  but  the 
Norman  love  for  arms.  Greatness  was 
offered  him,  and  knighthood  was  be- 
fore him,  but  chivalry  tempted  him 
not.  At  the  moment  that  this  child 
in  Britany  was  defying  with  petu- 
lant scorn  the  temptations  of  the  tented 
field,  there  was  another  boy  in  Bur- 
gundy, the  son  of  noble  parents,  also 
renouncing  the  greatness  to  be  won  by 
“ pricking  o’er  the  plain.”  This  last- 
named  boy  was  the  great  Bernard, 
and  the  two  were  destined  to  meet 
as  foes  within  those  lists  where  there 
is  a “ cudgelling  of  brains,”  but  no 
peril  of  life.  The  hostile  sons  of  chi- 
valrous sires  had  every  quality  of 
knighthood  save  courtesy.  If  spoken 
daggers  could  have  killed,  St.  Bernard 
would  have  slain  his  adversary  a thou- 
sand times  over;  in  wordy  deadliness 
of  design  the  scholastic  Abelard  was 
not  a whit  behind  his  mystical  enemy.* 


* Heloise,  in  her  vivacious  correspondence,  treats  St.  Bernard  as  a ‘‘miserable  old 
impostor  !”  The  saint  styled  Abelard  an  “ infernal  dragon,”  and  a “wretched  song 
writer.”  It  would  be  worth  while  to  collect  the  fragments  of  these  songs  if  they  could 
be  found,  for  they  were  long  famous  for  their  sweetness  and  pathos.  The  songs  which 
poor  Goldsmith  too  wrote  for  the  Dublin  ballad-singers  would  make  another  noble  col- 
lection if  they  could  be  discovered. 
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Peter  was  a marvellous  child ; learn- 
ing was  his  nourishment.  The  down 
was  yet  upon  his  chin  when  he  was 
wandering  from  university  to  univer- 
sity, knocking  at  its  gates,  and  chal- 
lenging bearded  doctors.  M.  de  Cour- 
son  looks  upon  this  period  as  an  Au- 
gustan age,  citing,  by  way  of  proof, 
the  crowds  of  professors  who  taught 
and  the  mob  of  students  who  followed 
them.  But  what  was  the  instruction  of 
the  first,  and  what  the  profit  drawn 
from  it  by  the  second?  Upon  the  thick 
yet  well-trodden  straw  of  the  cloister 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  the  theolo- 
gical students  used  to  fling  themselves 
in  dirty,  drunken,  and  disorderly  mul- 
titudes, and,  after  a long  and  often- 
interrupted  course,  they  departed  with 
a few  pages  of  Aristotle,  got  by  heart, 
a prayer  or  two,  made  familiar  to  them 
by  mystic  paraphrases,  and  their  brains, 
too  often  drowned  in  wine  or  shaken 
by  debauchery,  shattered  into  utter 
uselessness  by  the  verbose  and  stu- 
pendous nothings  of  the  dialectic  lec- 
turers. Some  escaped  from  such  a 
course  with  minds  uninjured,  but  we 
doubt  if  Abelard  can  be  cited  as  an 
exception.  His  philosophy  was  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  his  principles  and 
acts  disgraced  Christianity,  and  his 
entire  life  was  marked  to  the  end  by 
those  inconsistencies  which  stamp  a 
man  who  knowing  what  is  good  re- 
fuses to  follow  it,  and  who  would 
rather  be  wrong  with  Plato  than  right 
with  all  the  world  beside. 

The  most  famous  dialectician  of  his 
day  was  William  of  Champeaux,  and 
at  the  feet  of  William  in  Paris  sat 
Abelard  to  learn  logic  and  surpass  his 
master.  The  fallacies  of  the  teacher 
were  exposed  by  the  pupil  to  his  fellow 
students,  and  the  result  was  the  open- 
ing of  a class  at  Melun  where  Abelard 
assumed  the  professorial  chair  and 
taught  marvellous  subtleties,  which 
admiring  crowds,  fabulous  as  to  number, 
took  for  wisdom,  merely  because  they 
were  wrapt  in  a tuneful  eloquence.  In 
the  absence  of  Abelard,  the  prosperity 
of  William  of  Champeaux  was  renewed, 
and  to  the  feet  of  his  old  tutor  Abelard, 
worn  out  with  his  own  labours  at 
Melun,  resorted  to  study  rhetoric  and 
insult  his  preceptor.  He  soon  after 
established  his  own  classes  in  the 
capital,  on  the  Montague  St.  Genevieve. 
This  was  in  1115,  but  after  a short 
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visit  to  Brittany,  to  take  leave  of  his 
parents,  both  of  whom  embraced  a 
monastic  life,  and  became  dead  to  the 
sins,  the  errors,  and  the  glory  of  their 
son,  we  find  him  at  Laon  studying 
theology  under  the  great  Anselm  of 
Loudun.  Here  again  the  scholar 
laughed  at  the  beard  of  his  master. 
“If  you  look  at  him  at  a distance,” 
said  the  irreverend  alumnus  to  his 
grinning  condiscipuli,  “ he  is  as  a fine 
tree  bending  beneath  its  foliage  ; come 
close,  and  the  tree  bears  no  better  fruit 
than  the  arid  fig  cursed  by  Christ. 
When  he  kindles  into  fire,  there  is 
smoke,  but  no  light.”  It  was  here 
that  he  declared  his  readiness  to  ex- 
pound Ezekiel,  the  most  thorny  of  the 
prophets,  after  a single  day’s  prepara- 
tion ; and  when  it  was  suggested  that 
custom,  and,  it  might  have  been  added, 
common  sense,  required  that  such  ex- 
pounding should  only  be  the  fruit  of 
.long  study,  he  laughed  arrogantly,  and 
declared,  with  spirit  as  arrogant,  that 
it  was  not  his  custom  to  follow  what 
was  usual  but  to  obey  his  impulses. 
The  remark  shews  that  he  had  one 
essential  of  philosophy,  “ self-know- 
ledge!” 

With  the  reputation  attached  to 
such  arrogance,  and  with  the  disgrace 
connected  with  being  expressly  for- 
bidden by  Anselm  to  expound  Scrip- 
ture at  all,  Abelard  hastened  to  the 
metropolis,  got  possession  of  the  chair 
of  theology  vacated  by  his  old  master 
William  of  Champeaux,  delivered  lec- 
tures on  Ezekiel  to  a concourse  of 
students  who  left  their  occupation  of 
drinking  wine  and  cutting  purses  to 
listen  to  him,  and  received  as  his  re- 
ward the  high  office  of  Canon  of  Paris. 
The  score  of  cardinals  and  half  hundred 
bishops,  who  are  also  said  to  have  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  the  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  perhaps  gave  evidence  of  his 
orthodoxy ! His  ideal  of  a Church 
pleased  them.  The  present  occupier 
of  the  canonry  held  by  Abelard,  M. 
Deplace,  has  been  making  the  Hanover 
Square  Booms  re-echo  during  the 
summer  months  (and  rendering  as- 
sembled cardinals  and  bishops  exultant 
too)  with  assurances  that  the  Church 
is  sovereign  on  earth,  and  the  state  its 
subject,  if  not  its  slave.  While  Europe 
was  sending  countless  numbers  of  her 
sons  from  all  parts  to  listen  to  the 
music  and  to  learn  the  i^iethod  of  the 
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lecturer,  the  great  expounder  of  Eze- 
kiel was  solacing  his  learned  leisure  with 
the  society  of  meretricious  beauties ! 
That  he  had  ruined  himself  with  the 
companionship  of  courtesans  was  the 
friendly  reproach  of  Foulques,  in  a 
letter  still  extant.*  Pride  was  ruin- 
ing him  to  the  full  as  speedily.  He 
cast  his  eye  over  the  five  thousand 
students  who  stood  mute  and  impatient 
to  catch  wisdom  from  his  lips,  and  the 
devil  bade  him  hold  himself  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  his  age.  He  was  fairly 
drunk  with  his  burning  spirit  of  vanity : 
“ me  solum,”  he  says  (Abela.  Epist.  I.) 
“ me  solum  in  mundo  superesse  phi- 
losophum  aestimarem  the  devil  had 
bidden  him  account  himself  thQ  greatest 
philosopher  in  the  world,  but  he  bet- 
tered the  instructions  of  the  angel  who 
fell  through  pride,  and  held  himself  to 
be  the  only  one. 

And  now,  in  presence  of  this  terrible 
compound  of  human  passions  and  su- 
perhuman learning,  stands  the  ac* 
coraplished  Heloise ; rich  in  beauty, 
rich  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  and  in  Hebrew ; 
as  fond  by  nature  as  he  was  proud 
and  susceptible;  and  as  frail,  and  as 
shameless  of  her  frailty,  as  he  was 
eager  to  profit  by  it.  Truly  has  Dry  den 
said  that 

when  to  sin  onr  hiass’d  nature  leans, 

The  careful  devil  is  still  at  hand  with  means ; 

And  proAudently  pimps  for  ill-desires. 

So  it  was  in  this  case,  where  the 
tempted  met  the  tempter  half-way. 
Let  young  and  pure  hearts  be  assured 
that  when,  in  their  sweet  wooing  time, 
they  talk  smilingly  of  the  exemplary 
love  and  fidelity  of  Abelard  and  He- 
loise, they  are  flinging  their  incense 
before  unworthy  shrines.  Those  idols 
of  all  youthful  lovers  lacked  dignity, 
honesty,  and  purity.  They  not  only  de- 
liberately fell,  but  deliberately  boasted 
of  their  ofience.  Honest  affection 
should  deposit  its  garland  on  a purer 
altar  than  the  shrine  of  these  sinning 
lovers. 

Heloise  was  the  “niece”  ofFulbert, 


a fellow  canon  with  Abelard  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Paris.  The  blood 
of  the  Montmorencies  was  hers,  says 
M.  de  Courson,  through  her  mother. 
This,  however,  is  very  questionable. 
No  one  knows  who  her  mother  really 
was.  By  one  authority  it  is  stated 
that  Fulbert  “Heloysiam  naturalem 
filiam  habebat  praestanti  ingenio  for- 
maque.”  The  ardent  Peter  corre- 
sponded with  the  ardent  young  lady 
while  she  was  only  a pupil  in  the 
convent  of  Argenteuil.  At  his  sug- 
gestion the  uncle  brought  her  home 
to  his  own  hearth,  and  admitted 
Abelard,  on  his  own  urgent  prayer, 
to  be  the  inmate  of  his  house  and  the 
tutor  of  his  niece.  And  straightway 
the  expounder  of  Ezekiel  took  to 
writing  love-songs;  the  lecturer  on 
Plato  and  Origen  to  reading  romances 
of  the  heart.  “ There  were,”  wrote 
Heloise  to  Abelard,  years  after,  and 
when  both  are  imagined  to  have  been 
absorbed  in  their  remorse,  “ there  were 
two  things  in  you  that  would  have 
captivated  any  woman ; one  was  the 
grace  with  which  you  recited,  the 
other  the  charm  with  which  you  sung!” 
M.  Courson  is  sentimental  on  the 
subject  of  the  errors  of  this  young 
pair,  but  he  has  gone  into  less  of  pic- 
torial detail  than  Abelard  himself.  The 
Canon  of  Paris,  in  his  after  correspond- 
ence with  the  lady,  when  the  latter 
had  taken  the  veil,  thus  helped  the  nun 
to  repentance  by  feeding  her  imagina- 
tion with  the  memories  of  the  past. 

“ Under  the  semblance  of  study  we 
were  all-surrendered  to  love.  Love 
made  choice  of  the  retired  spot  where- 
in glided  by  the  hour  of  our  lesson  ; 
love  was  the  subject  of  our  speech  and 
of  our  thoughts ; and  with  the  page 
open  before  us  we  only  meditated  on 
love.  We  exchanged  more  kisses  than 
sentences,  and  we  oftener  turned  to 
caresses  than  to  our  books,  on  which 
our  eyes  could  not  willingly  fall  after 
gazing  at  each  other.  Finally,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  any  suspicion  on  the 


* It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  young  professor  denies  this  in  his  Correspondence. 
In  his  letter  to  Philintus,  referring  to  Heloise,  he  says,  “ Froena  libidini  coepi  laxare, 
qui  antea  vixeram  continentissiine.”  “ I had  always  an  aversion,”  he  says  again,  “ to 
those  light  women  whom  it  is  a reproach  to  pursue.”  But  in  the  same  letter  there  is 
a boast  that  no  woman  whom  he  addressed  could  resist  him  ; and  there  is,  therewith, 
in  describing  his  repulse  of  the  advances  made  to  him  by  Agaton,  the  fair  handmaid  of 
Heloise,  such  a sparkling  detail  of  the  charms  and  ways  of  the  serving  lady,  that  we 
are  disinclined  to  put  much  faith  in  the  assertion  of  a generally  virtuous  demeanour. 
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part  of  Fulbert,  we  had  our  little 
chastisements,  but  love,  and  not  anger, 
measured  the  blows,  which  were  more 
gentle  even  than  the  caresses  them- 
selves.” The  after-reminiscences  of 
Heloise  were  not  less  warm  or  active. 
“ What  wife,  or  maiden,”  she  exclaims, 
“ did  not  dream  of  him  when  absent,  or 
burn  for  him  when  present  ? What 
queen  or  noble  lady  did  not  envy  my 
delights  ? ” And  again,  long  after  he 
had  been  in  his  tomb  and  she  had 
fallen  into  years,  she  wrote,  and  wrote 
repeatedly,  “ Yows  and  monastery,  I 
have  not  lost  my  human  feelings  be- 
neath your  pitiless  rules ; you  have 
not  by  changing  my  garment  con- 
verted me  into  marble.” 

When  the  scandal  of  their  lives  of- 
fended even  the  unscrupulous  age  in 
which  they  lived,  Fulbert  awok^e  to 
conviction  and  separated  the  lovers. 
Abelard,  however,  carried  off  the  lady, 
nothing  loth,  and  the  pair  fled  into 
Britany.  His  sister  afforded  them  a 
refuge,  and  the  fruit  of  guilt  was  born 
beneath  her  roof.  The  son  who  there 
unhappily  saw  the  light  received  the 
affected  name  of  Astrolabe.  On  re- 
ceiving knowledge  of  his  birth,  Fulbert 
insisted  that  Abelard  should  marry  his 
niece.  M.  de  Courson,  ever  partial  to 
the  criminal,  says  that  Abelard  offered 
to  marry  Heloise ! Accepting  this 
assertion  as  true,  why  did  M.  de  Cour- 
son separate  from  the  text,  and  bury 
in  an  obscure  note,  the  record  of  the 
fact  that  the  calculating  Peter  stipu- 
lated that  the  marriage,  if  it  must  take 
place,  should  be  performed  in  private 
and  kept  secret,  for  the  sufficient  rea- 
son that  by  its  becoming  public  he 
should  be  disappointed  in  his  hopes  and 
expectations  of  rising  to  the  highest 
honours  in  the  church  ? 

Let  us  be  strictly  just,  however,  to 
Abelard.  If  he  made  a grimace  at  the 
prospect  of  marriage,  Heloise  quoted 
St.  Paul,  Theophrastus,  and  Cicero  in 
his  favour.  In  her  own  words  it  is 
written : “ What  could  we  scholars 
have  had  in  common  with  household 
servants  ? Conversation  and  cradles 
would  have  marred  one  another. 
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Books  and  distaffs,  pens  and  spinning- 
wheels,  are  opposites.  How  could  we 
have  borne,  in  place  of  theological  and 
philanthropical  meditations,the  screams 
of  children,  the  songs  of  nurses,  and 
t he  thousand  miseries  of  domestic  life  ? ” 
Subsequent  to  their  separation,  and 
when  she  was  the  “ mother  ” of  a nun- 
nery, the  pious  lady  reminded  him  that 
while  they  loved  without  thinking  of 
matrimony  Heaven  had  been  indul- 
gent ; but  that  they  had  no  sooner 
thought  of  marriage  than  Providence 
visited  them  with  all  sorts  of  tribulation ! 
To  the  end  of  her  own  life  this  exem- 
plary lady  protested  that  she  would 
rather  be  his  “ concubine  ” than  his 
wife.  She  was  neither.,  for  any  length 
of  time.  A private  marriage,  indeed, 
took  place,  but  Fulbert,  still  indignant, 
no  sooner  found  Abelard  lying  at  his 
mercy,  in  Paris,  than  he  inflicted  upon 
him  that  sanguinary  vengeance  which 
reduced  the  victim  to  the  condition  of 
Atys  ; which  drove  Heloise  to  obey  the 
now  selfish  and  jealously  expressed 
will  of  her  lover,  to  take  the  veil  at 
Argenteuil  ; * and  which  made  of 
Abelard  himself  a most  unwilling  monk. 
He  assumed  the  monastic  habit  at  St. 
Denis,  not,  as  he  himself  confesses,  out 
of  devotion,  but  out  of  shame.  As 
for  the  victim  and  partner  of  his  guilt, 
she  walked  to  the  altar  heedless  of  the 
tears  and  expostulations  of  her  friends. 
Modesty  went  not  with  her,  nor  re- 
pentance neither.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  humiliation  of  the  Magdalen. 
The  Gospel  was  neither  in  her  heart 
nor  on  her  lips.  As  the  irremovable 
veil  fell  over  her  brow,  the  spouse  of 
Christ  thought  only  of  her  husband 
after  the  flesh,  and  the  last  words  she 
uttered  as  she  entered  the  cloister  for 
ever  were  those  attributed  by  Lucan 
(in  his  Pharsalia,  1.  viii.)  to  Cornelia, 
deploring  the  overthrow  of  the  be- 
loved Pompey,  and  the  expiation  en- 
dured by  his  wife  for  his  sake  : — 

■ 0 maxime  conjux, 

0 thalamis  indigne  meis,  hoc  juris  habebat 
In  tantum  fortuna  caput ! Cur  impia  nupsi 
Si  miserum  factura  fui  ? Nunc  accipe  poenas 
Sed  quas  sponte  luam  ! 


* The  Letter  of  Abelard  on  this  point  is  a disgrace  to  manhood.  He  bribed  the 
conventual  authorities  to  inveigle  her  within  the  walls  by  a false  colouring  of  the  alleged 
pleasures  of  conventual  life  ; and  no  sooner  found  her  securely  imprisoned  for  ever 
than  he  gave  utterance  to  his  gladness  that  no  man  could  possess  what  was  denied  to 
him,  and  that  on  one  point  Abelard  and  the  world  were  equal. 
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This  was  but  an  unpromising  com- 
mencement of  a course  of  repentance. 
If  Brother  Peter  ever  counselled  her 
to  better,  the  advice  was  nullified  by 
the  reminiscences  of  the  lover  Abelard. 
One  example  may  suffice  to  show  how 
he  mingled  present  grave  thoughts 
with  past  and  dangerous  recollections 
“ Nosti  . . quid  ibi  (in  the  monastery 
of  Argenteuil)  tecum  mea  libidinis 
egerit  intemperantia  in  quMam  etiain 
parte  ipsius  refectorii  . . . ISTosti  id  im- 
pudentissime  tunc  actum  esse  in  tarn 
reverendo  loco  et  summas  Virgin!  con- 
secrato.”  What  was  this  but  bidding 
her  be  mindful  of  their  old  loves  in 
the  place  where  free  indulgence  had 
been  given  to  them  ? Those  who 
would  read  more  of  similar  matter  we 
refer  to  Paquier,  to  the  history  and 
letters  of  Abelard  and  Pleloise,  written 
in  Latin,  and  first  published  in  a 4to. 
volume,  in  1616,  or  to  the  translation 
of  the  same  into  French,  given  to  the 
world  by  Bastim,  in  1782.  As  for 
Heloise,  Pope  has  refinedly  rendered 
the  essence  of  her  epistolary  style  in 
his  well-known  lines,  equally  well- 
known  in  France  by  the  translation 
of  Colardeau,  and  Martin  de  Choisy 
has  penned  some  gaillarde  verses  de- 
scriptive of  the  history  of  the  lady  and 
her  lover.  To  that  lover  we  must 
now  give  our  exclusive  attention.* 
Abelard  flung  himself  into  active 
life.  He  again  ascended  the  profes- 
sorial rostrum,  and  lectured  on  theo- 
logy and  logic  to  thousands  of  hearers, 
whose  appetite  to  listen  to  him  had 
been  excited  by  recent  circumstances. 
He  was  more  popular  and  also  more 
proud  than  ever,  and  his  pride  im- 
pelled him  to  write  that  “ Introduc- 
tion to  Theology  ” which  raised  all 
Christendom  againt  him  as  a denier  of 
the  Trinity,  and  which  caused  his  con- 
demnation by  the  council  of  Soissons, 
not  only  for  his  heresy,  but  for  his 
ignorance  of  the  chief  dogmas  of  the 
Christian  faith.  M.  de  Courson  says 
that  he  retired  in  grief  to  the  mo- 


nastery of  St.  Medard  ; but  this  is  not 
the  fact.  The  brotherhood  of  St. 
Denis  thrust  him  into  the  street,  and 
St.  Medard  was  assigned  him  only  as 
a prison.  His  humility,  feigned  or 
real,  procured  his  speedy  restoration 
to  St.  Denis ; but  he  was  no  sooner 
there  than  he  made  the  place  too  hot 
to  hold  him,  by  declaring  to  the  infu- 
riate monks  that  St.  Denis,  Bishop  of 
Paris,  was  not  identical  with  the  much 
earlier  St.  Denys  the  Areopagite.  M, 
de  Courson  should  have  shown  how 
the  poor  monks  might  have  stood  ex- 
cused for  their  error,  seeing  that,  as  if 
in  confirmation  of  that  error.  Inno- 
cent H.  had  just  presented  to  the 
church  of  the  French  martyr  the  body, 
lacking  the  head,  of  the  Athenian 
Bishop.  Many  a wrong  opinion  has 
been  maintained  on  a worse  founda- 
tion.f  A second  expulsion  rewarded 
the  temerity  of  Abelard,  who  resumed 
the  calling  more  agreeable  to  his 
humour,  of  public  lecturer ; and,  after 
much  wandering,  and  a success  which 
increased  a vanity  already  nearly  in- 
tolerable, he  settled  for  a time  at 
Troyes,  and  castle  and  cottage  were 
alike  emptied  of  its  occupants,  who 
assembled  around  the  bold  master, 
whose  liberality  erected  for  their  use 
the  well-frequented  church  of  the 
Paraclete.  If  Abelard  had  been  drunk 
with  vanity  before,  he  was  now  insane. 
His  sentiments,  uttered  with  a self- 
sufficient  arrogance,  were  so  utterly 
opposed  to  Romish  doctrine,  that  St. 
Bernard  arose,  and,  though  less  learned 
and  less  logical  than  his  opponent,  so 
far  triumphed  over  his  adversary  as 
to  exact  from  him  a promise  to  circu- 
late no  more  opinions  that  the  church 
did  not  sanction.  In  testimony  of  his 
defeat,  he  abandoned  the  Paraclete  to 
Heloise  and  a community  of  nuns, 
of  which  she  was  the  superior,  opened 
there  with  her  that  famous  correspon- 
dence, little  redolent  of  repentance 
in  the  heart  of  either  writer,  and  be- 
took himself  to  the  Abbey  of  Buys, 


* We  would  not  willingly  pass  without  notice  the  elegant  and  the  first  English 
translation  published  exactly  a century  ago,  a.d.  1751.  The  translator,  in  the  pi'eface, 
blushes  at  the  idea  of  our  great-grandmothers  finding  pleasure  in  reading  the  once 
famous,  and  fictitious,  “ Letters  of  a Nun  and  a Cavalier.’’  He  hardly  improved  the 
matter  by  laying  before  them  the  fervid  reminiscences  of  the  more  I’eal  couple. 

t Voltaire,  who  used  to  ridicule  monastic  learning,  has  fallen  into  this  old  monastic 
error,  and  has  confounded  Denis  and  Dionysius.  See  Dictionn.  Philosoph.  Art. 
“ Denis,”  and  note  14  to  the  1st  Canto  of  La  Pucelle. 
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said  to  have  been  founded  by  that  sup- 
posititious British  Jeremiah  to  whom 
have  been  attributed  the  gloomy  pages 
“De  excidio  Britannise,”  namely,  St. 
Giidas ; the  brotherhood  of  which  mo- 
nastery, acknowledged  by  M.  de  Cour- 
son  to  be  a set  of  wild,  unclean,  igno- 
rant, and  drunken  savages,  had,  in  one 
of  their  fits  of  unconsciousness,  elected 
him  as  their  abbot. 

While  Abelard  was  struggling  to 
make  externally  decent  Christians  of 
the  debauched  fraternity,  he  was  also 
engaged  in  circulating  writings  in 
which  the  eagle-eyed  St.  Bernard  de- 
tected the  combined  heresies  of  Arius 
against  the  Trinity,  of  Nestorius 
against  the  Incarnation,  and  of  Pela- 
gius  against  Grace.  The  offender  and 
his  accuser  met  face  to  face  on  the 
2nd  June,  1140,  before  the  council  of 
Sens.  The  majesty  of  France,  as  well 
as  the  greatness  of  the  church,  was 
present,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
the  two  athletce.  The  expectation  of 
a noble  intellectual  struggle  was  dis- 
appointed, for  St.  Bernard  had  no 
sooner  opened  the  attack  than  Abelard, 
pale  and  faint,  declared  that  he  ap- 
pealed to  Rome,  and  hurriedly  left  the 
assembly.  The  council  nevertheless 
condemned  him.  Rome  confirmed  the 
judgment,  and  sentenced  the  offender 
“ to  eternal  silence.”  Abelard  bent 
his  head  in  obedience,  and  withdrew 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Medard ; so  says 
M.  de  Courson ; but  the  obedience  of 
the  priest  was  a matter  of  compulsion, 
and  St.  Medard  was  the  place  of  cap- 
tivity to  which  he  was  condemned. 
Thence,  says  the  author  just  named, 
he  wrote  a confession  of  faith  and  sub- 
mission, and  addressed  it  to  Heloise, 
“his  sister  in  Christ.”  Very  true;  but 
in  this  communication  he  says  to  his 
“ beloved  sister,”  “ I have  not  been 
able  to  escape  the  critics ; neverthe- 
less, God  knows  that  I cannot  find  in 
my  books  the  faults  with  which  I am 
charged.”  The  offer  to  retract  them, 
if  they  are  there,  is  of  little  value  when 
he  calls  God  to  witness  that  he  cannot 
find  them. 

He  longed  yet  for  a triumph  to  be 
given  to  him  in  Rome  itself,  and 
trusted  to  his  eloquence  to  secure  it, 
if  he  could  succeed  in  obtaining  an  in- 
terview with  the  pontiff.  He  set  out 
for  that  purpose,  but  neither  St.  Ber- 
nard ofCiteaux,  nor  Peter  the  Venera- 


ble of  Cluny,  had  lost  sight  of  his 
movements.  They  intercepted  him  on 
his  way,  and  so  wrought  upon  their 
impressionable  brother  that  he,  whether 
by  his  own  will  or  in  spite  of  it,  gave 
up  his  journey,  and  never  again  left 
Cluny.,  except  when  for  the  sake  of 
his  health  he  was  transferred  to  a 
monastery  at  Chalons,  where  he  died, 
in  a semi- odour  of  sanctity,  on  the 
21st  April,  1142,  in  the  63rd  year  of 
his  age. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  in  a rather 
warm  letter  to  Heloise,  to  whom  he 
says,  “would  to  Heaven  that  Cluny  pos- 
sessed you  also  ! ” speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  perfect  humility  of  Abelard  in 
his  retirement,  or  captivity.  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Remusat,  that 
this  humility  may  have  been  feigned 
in  order  to  obtain  his  freedom.  “ He 
gave  up,”  adds  the  Venerable  Peter, 
“ logic  for  the  Gospel  ; nature  for 
the  Apostles ; Plato  for  Christ ; the 
academy  for  the  cloister.”  Was  any 
choice  allowed  him  ? Or  can  we  ac- 
cept “ the  Venerable”  as  a competent 
judge,  when,  in  the  epitaph  he  inscribed 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  convert,  he 
called  him  the  “ Socrates  of  Gaul,”  the 
“Plato  of  the  West,”  and  “ our  own 
Aristotle  ? ” 

On  a dark  night  of  the  November 
following  the  April  in  which  Abelard 
died,  Peter  the  Venerable,  in  order  to 
gratify  Heloise,  stole  the  remains  of 
her  lover,  and  had  them  conveyed  to 
the  Paraclete,  where  during  twenty- 
one  years  the  loving  woman  visited 
them  daily.  She  survived  till  1163, 
when  she  died  with  the  calmness  of  a 
saint.  She  was  mourned  by  her  nuns 
as  a lady  superior  deserved  to  be,  who 
“ of  human  frailty  construed  mild.” 
She  loved  order  so  much  that  she  would 
not,  as  she  says  in  the  last,  and  by  far 
the  warmest  and  boldest  of  her  epis- 
tles to  Abelard,  allow  her  young  ladies 
to  be  running  riot  at  midnight.  But 
when  a little  love  affair  was  carried 
on  with  decency  and  discretion,  she 
thought  upon  Abelard  and  smiled ! 
The  gratitude  of  the  nuns  of  the  house 
endured  for  a good  six  centuries,  and 
in  honour  of  her  they  performed  a 
mass  annually  (on  the  anniversary  of 
her  death)  in  the  Greek  language ! 

In  1163  the  body  of  Heloise  was 
placed  in  the  coffin  which  held  what 
was  mortal  of  her  lover,  whose  arms, 
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according  to  the  legend,  opened  to 
receive  her.  When  334  years  had 
passed,  the  silent  lovers  were  again 
disunited,  and,  in  1497,  placed  in  se- 
parate coffins  and  different  graves.  In 
1779  they  were  re-united  partially, 
being  deposited  side  by  side  in  a sin- 
gle coffin,  divided  by  a leaden  coin- 
partnient.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  1792,  the  inhabitants 
of  Hogent  transferred  to  their  church 
the  remains  of  the  unhappy  pair.  A 
superb  monument  was  erected  over 
them,  but  in  1794  the  iconoclasts  of 
the  Kepublic  shattered  it  into  frag- 
ments. Six  years  later,  on  the  festival 
of  St.  George,  1800,  the  bodies  were 


removed  to  Paris,  and  after  a term  of 
repose  within  the  Musee  des  Monu- 
mens  Frangais  they  were  finally  carried 
to  the  cemetery  of  Fere  la  Chaise.  The 
open  chapel  which  canopies  the  tomb 
within  which  they  rest  is  formed  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete,  but  the 
tomb  itself,  seven  centuries  old,  is  the 
original  one  raised  by  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable over  the  body  of  Abelard.  A 
handful  of  dust  and  a few  bones  are 
all  that  remain  of  those  of  whom  we 
have  here  given  the  record  and  the 
chronicle  — of  the  selfish  scholar 
AND  THE  unselfish  AND  DEVOTED 
WOMAN. 

J.  D. 


HISTORICAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  A MISTAKE  IN  A NAME. 


WE  have  lately  seen  what  have 
been  the  historical  consequences  flow- 
ing from  a mistake  respecting  Sir 
Miles  Hobart ; how  the  pedigree  of  a 
noble  family  has  been  vitiated  with 
important  error,  and  in  what  manner 
genealogists,  antiquaries,  and  histo- 
rians have  combined  in  following  out 
and  enlarging  a blunder  of  a very 
ordinary  kind.  We  are  now  about  to 
exhibit  another  example  of  the  growth 
of  historical  error.  Our  present  in- 
stance relates  to  an  English  subject 
and  bishop,  although  the  error  has 
been  developed  by  the  historians  and 
antiquaries  of  France.  We  have  only 
followed  their  lead.  But  we  owe  to 
our  lively  neighbours,  not  merely  the 
mistake  but  its  correction.  M.  Leon 
Lacabane,  in  an  essay  under  the  title 
which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  paper,* 
has  pointed  out  the  error  and  deve- 
loped its  consequences  with  the  sin- 
gular clearness  and  ingenuity  which 
distinguish  French  literary  research. 
It  is  to  that  paper  that  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  facts  which  we  shall 
quote. 

If  any  reader  will  be  good  enough  ■ 
to  turn  to  the  244th  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  our  popular  English 
translation  of  Froissart  by  Johnes,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  opened  the  history 
in  the  year  1368,  when  the  Black 
Prince,  being  at  that  time  governor  of 


Aquitaine,  Gascony,  Poitou,  and  the 
other  dominions  of  England  in  France, 
had  replaced  Peter  the  Cruel  upon  the 
throne  of  Castile,  and  had  returned 
victorious  to  the  capital  of  Aquitaine, 
leading  Du  Guesclin  as  a prisoner  in  his 
train.  This  great  glory  was  on  the 
eve  of  an  eclipse.  The  vast  expenses 
of  the  expedition  to  Spain  had  thrown 
the  prince’s  finances  into  a state  of  the 
most  dangerous  confusion.  With  an 
establishment  “ so  grand  that  no  prince 
of  Christendom  maintained  greater 
magnificence,”  and  a large  military 
force  mostly  composed  of  companies  of 
free  adventurers,  ever  ready  in  any 
emergency  to  pay  themselves,  the 
prince’s  exchequer  was  empty.  In 
this  emergency,  a certain  “ Bishop  of 
Bhodez  in  Bouergue,”  who  also  held 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  Aquitaine, 
is  stated  to  have  urged  the  prince  to 
impose  a fouage  or  hearth-tax  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  do- 
minions in  France,  for  a period  of  five 
years.  The  sturdy  natives  of  Gascony 
and  Aquitaine,  but  especially  those  of 
the  former,  resisted  the  imposition  of 
an yv such  tax.  They  had  been  free  from 
taxes,  they  asserted,  when  under  the 
vassalage  of  France,  and,  so  long  as 
they  could  defend  themselves,  no 
taxes  would  they  pay.  Brave  Sir 
John  Chandos,  one  of  the  prince’s 
council,  who  knew  intimately  the  cha- 


* Published  in  the  Biblioth^que  de  I’ecole  des  Charles,  vol.  ii.  p.  554. 
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racter  of  these  daring  people,  earnestly 
advised  the  prince  to  desist  from  his 
meditated  act  of  oppression ; but, 
urged  forward  both  by  his  impolitic 
adviser  the  Bishop  of  Bhodez,  and  by 
his  pressing  need  of  money,  the  prince 
persevered,  the  tax  was  levied;  and 
what  was  the  result?  Within  a few 
months  the  land  was  in  open  insurrec- 
tion, and  by  the  following  spring  the 
English  king  had  lost  half  his  do- 
minions in  France. 

Now  the  question  before  us  is.  Who 
was  that  Chancellor  of  Aquitaine  whose 
imprudent  advice  was  followed  by 
such  fatal  consequences  ? 

What  was  his  name  ? 

Of  what  country  was  he  a native  ? 

What  had  been  his  previous  life, 
and  what  was  his  subsequent  history  ? 

The  episcopal  city  of  Rodez  or 
Rhodez,  the  seat  of  this  Chancellor  of 
Aquitaine,  is  situate  in  the  South  of 
France,  about  half  way  between  Bor- 
deaux and  Avignon  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Montauban.  It  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Aveyron, 
as  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  that  of 
the  county  of  Rouergue,  and  before 
that  of  a Celtic  people  called  Ruteni. 
It  is  a city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  coarse  woollen  stuffs, 
obey  their  bishop,  the  successor,  as  is 
thought,  of  the  Chancellor  of  Aqui- 
taine, and  worship  in  a cathedral 
whose  lofty  bell-tower  is  seen  far  and 
wide.  Such  a city  has  of  course  had 
its  historians.  The  earliest  of  them, 
to  a knowledge  of  whom  we  are  intro- 
duced by  M.  Lacabane,  was  Antoine 
Bonal,  juge  des  Montagues  of  Rouer- 
gue, who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
bishops  of  Rhodez  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.*  Bonal  duly 
chronicles  the  Chancellor  of  Aquitaine 
as  one  of  the  bishops  of  Rhodez.  He 
quotes  the  passage  from  Froissart  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  perfects 
the  information  of  that  chronicler  by 
identifying  the  Prelate-Chancellor  as 
Bertrand  de  Cardaillac,  descended 
from  a noble  family  of  Querci. 

“ Once  on  the  road  of  discovery,”  re- 
marks M.  Lacabane,  “the  historian  did  not 
stop.  He  reconstructed,  so  to  say,  almost 
the  entire  life  of  this  bishop.  According 
to  his  account  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the 


time  of  taking  possession  of  the  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  ‘ having  remarked  Messire  Ber- 
trand de  Cardaillac  as  a man  of  great 
judgment,  learned  in  all  the  sciences, 
very  skilful,  and  versed  in  affairs  of  state,’ 
appointed  him  his  chancellor.  In  the 
year  1368,  some  time  before  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  tax,  Faidit  d’Aigrefeuille, 
bishop  of  Rhodez,  too  good  a Frenchman 
(as  Bonal  conjectures)  to  submit  to  the 
English  dominion,  resigned  his  bishopric. 
Bertrand  de  Cardaillac  was  his  successor. 
But  the  title  of  Chancellor  of  Aquitaine 
was  a bad  recommendation  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Rhodez,  who  declared  themselves 
against  the  tax,  and  had  even  driven  out 
the  English  garrison.  Bertrand  de  Car- 
daillac, devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
city  again  under  his  dominion  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  a considerable  number  of 
English  troops,  whom  he  kept  at  first 
concealed  in  the  episcopal  residence.  But 
the  inhabitants,  having  suspected  the  trea- 
son, took  arms,  besieged  the  bishop’s 
palace,  and  forced  the  prelate  and  his 
English  friends  to  take  to  flight. 

“ Refused  permission  by  his  indignant 
flock  to  return  to  the  city  which  he  had 
designed  to  betray,  ‘ it  is  very  certain,’ 
continues  M.  Bonal,  ‘ that  he  was,  as  it 
were,  obliged  to  give  up  his  bishopric,  at 
least  the  administration  of  it,  which  he 
did  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  named 
Messire  Jean  de  Cardaillac,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  And  this  is  all  we  can  say  of 
this  bishop,  having  found  no  other  records 
or  memoirs  concerning  him,  because  he 
was  but  little  in  his  diocese,  but  lived 
almost  always  absent  from  it,  in  the 
retinue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

“ Bonal  further  explains  why  Jean  de 
Cardaillac  only  took  the  title  of  adminis- 
trator of  the  bishopric  of  Rhodez.  ‘ We 
will  say,’  he  continues,  and  not  without 
great  apparent  probability,  that  ‘ Messire 
Bertrand  de  Cardaillac  having  fallen  sick 
of  some  sad  incurable  malady,  on  resign- 
ing the  bishopric  of  Rhodez  to  his  nephew 
besought  our  holy  father  to  allow  him  to 
retain  the  title  of  bishop,  with  some  share 
of  the  revenues,  as  a pension  for  his  main- 
tenance, and  to  commit  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bishopric,  cum  futura  succes- 
sione,  to  his  nephew,  who  by  this  means 
would  ever  afterwards  act  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  bishopric;  and  in  truth  there 
is  a common  tradition  in  Rhodez,  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  which  would 
agree  exactly  with  what  we  say.  It  is 
said  that  a long  time  since  there  was  a 
bishop  of  Rhodez  who,  being  afllicted  with 


* MS.  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  Nos.  8346-7. 
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a severe  chronic  and  contagious  disease, 
left  the  city  of  Rhodez,  and  retired  to  a house 
he  had  built  near  a mill  belonging  to  the 
bishopric,  which  bears  the  name  of  Car- 
daillac,  upon  the  river  Aveyron,  half  a 
quarter  of  a league  from  the  city.  I will 
not  be  certain  that  it  was  Messire  Ber- 
trand de  Cardaillac  to  whom  this  tradition 
alludes,  but  I can  well  believe  that  it  was 
he  who  built  that  house.’ 

“ These  biographical  details,  given  by 
Bonal,  were  implicitly  adopted  by  the 
learned  authors  of  the  ‘ Gallia  Christiana.’* 
In  their  chronological  series  of  the  bishops 
of  Rhodez,  Bertrand  de  Cardaillac  is  placed 
under  number  xxxix.  between  Faidit 
d’Aigrefeuille  and  Jean  de  Cardaillac, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Yet  more,  they 
have  strengthened  Bonal’s  narrative  with 
two  new  facts.  Bertrand  de  Cardaillac 
belonged,  according  to  their  account,  to 
the  Varaire  branch  of  that  house,  and  his 
existence  as  bishop  of  Rhodez  is  further 
demonstrated  by  letters  of  9th  October, 
1369,  issued  by  him,  forbidding  every 
private  person,  even  a priest,  to  sit  down 
on  the  seats  of  the  obituary  priests  of 
Villefranche. 

“ The  illustrious  Baluze,  whose  opinion 
1 shall  make  known  hereafter,  had  pro- 
tested against  the  introduction  of  this 
Bertrand  de  Cardaillac  amongst  the  bishops 
of  Rhodez  ; but,  say  the  wise  men  of  Saint 
Martha,  what  are  all  these  denials  worth 
against  the  very  archives  of  the  bishopric 
of  Rhodez,  cited  by  Bonal  ? 

“ Various  writers,  who  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  ‘ Gallia  Christiana  ’ have 
treated  of  the  history  of  Rouergue  and 
the  bishops  of  Rhodez,  such  as  the  Abbe 
du  Tems,t  the  Abb4  Bosc,J  and  the 
Baron  de  Gaujal,§' have  respected  with 
pious  deference  the  decision  of  this  ce- 
lebrated work  with  regard  to  Bertrand 
de  Cardaillac.  Far  from  contradicting, 
they  have  sought  to  strengthen  its  asser- 
tions by  additional  proofs.  The  ‘ Gallia 
Christiana  ’ limited  itself  to  designating  the 
branch  of  the  house  of  Cardaillac,  to 
which  bishop  Bertrand  belonged ; Du 
Terns,  Bose,  and  M.  de  Gaujal  go  farther, 
and  tell  us  the  names  of  his  father  and 
mother.  He  was  the  son,  according  to 
their  account,  of  Pons  de  Cardaillac,  lord 
of  Varaire  and  Privague,  and  of  Ermen- 
garde  d’Estaing.” 

Having  thus  proved  that  Bertrand 
de  Cardaillac  has  taken  his  stand  in 
the  history  of  France  as  Bishop  of 
Rhodez  and  Chancellor  of  Aquitaine, 


that  he  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Gallia  Christiana^  the  great  authority 
upon  these  subjects,  and  is  allowed 
and  established  by  all  the  local  histo- 
rians, Mons.  Lacabane  proceeds  to 
show  that  no  such  bishop  could  ever 
have  existed.  We  cannot  follow  him 
through  his  proofs,  but  they  establish 
conclusively  that  Faidit  d’Aigrefeuille, 
the  acknowledged  predecessor  of  the 
supposed  Bertrand  de  Cardaillac,  held 
the  see  of  Rhodez  until  1371,  several 
years  after  the  bad  advice  as  to  the 
hearth  tax  was  given  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  war  had  followed,  and 
that  Faidit  d’Aigrefeuille  was  suc- 
ceeded immediately,  not  by  Bertrand, 
but  by  Jean  de  Cardaillac,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  leaving  no  room  be- 
tween them  for  the  supposed  Bertrand 
the  Chancellor  of  Aquitaine. 

M.  Lacabane  is  not  satisfied  with 
merely  dispossessing  the  Chancellor  of 
his  see  of  Rhodez,  he  removes  him  al- 
together from  the  family  of  Cardaillac. 

“ You  may  say,”  he  remarks,  “ how 
can  you  deny  the  existence  of  a prelate 
when  you  have  told  us  who  were  his  father 
and  mother,  and  in  some  measure  what 
was  his  extraction  ? The  argument  is  fair; 
but,  before  entering  upon  it,  I will  .ask 
you  to  consider  this  question  ; how  could 
it  be  that  Pons  de  Cardaillac,  lord  of  Va- 
raire, and  his  wife  Ermengarde  d’Estaing, 
who  were  married  in  1372,  had  a son, 
Bertrand  de  Cardaillac,  nominated  Bishop 
of  Rhodez  in  1368  ? 

“ The  insurrectionary  movement  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhodez  against  their  bishop 
is  not  less  easily  explained.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  return  it  to  its  true  date,  which 
is  1377,  when  Jean  de  Cardaillac,  and  not 
Bertrand,  was  unquestionably  bishop. 

“ After  having  proved  that  there  was 
no  Bishop  of  Rhodez  named  Bertrand  de 
Cardaillac  in  1368,  what  confidence  can 
we  put  in  the  letters  of  9th  October,  1369, 
said  to  have  proceeded  from  that  prelate, 
and  relating  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Pre- 
tres  Obituaires  of  Villefranche  ? The  date 
of  these  letters  has  doubtless  been  mis- 
taken or  inserted ; they  evidently  belong 
to  another  Bishop  Bertrand.  And  we  find 
two  from  whom  they  might  have  pro- 
ceeded, Bertrand  de  Raffin,  Bishop  of 
Rhodez  from  1379  to  1386,  and  Bertrand 
de  Chalengon,  who  occupied  the  see  of 
the  same  city  in  1469.  There  would  be 


* Gall.  Christ,  i.  col.  120,  t Clerg6  de  France,  i.  178. 

X Memoires  pour  servir  a I’histoire  du  Rouergue,  ii.  236. 

§ Essais  historiques  sur  le  Rouergue,  i.  119,  408,  422. 
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therefore  a mistake  of  ten  years  in  the 
first  case,  and  of  a whole  century  in  the 
second,  in  the  date  of  this  document. 
Those  who  have  made  a careful  study  of 
ancient  paleographical  monuments,  know 
how  easily  such  errors  slip  in,  under  the 
pen  of  an  ignorant  and  unpractised  co- 
pyist. We  must  not  be  surprised,  then,  if 
the  Abb^  de  Grimaldi,  author  of  a collec- 
tion of  notes  on  the  bishops  of  Rhodez, 
who  appears  to  have  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  letters  of  the  9th  Oc- 
tober, did  not  properly  decipher  the  date, 
if  he  read  1369  instead  of  1379,  or  rather 
1469.  Perhaps  it  may  be  denied  that 
Bertrand  de  Raffin  was  Bishop  of  Rhodez 
in  1379.  The  authors  of  the  ‘ Gallia 
Christiana ' say  indeed  that  he  was  raised 
to  the  episcopal  dignity  in  1381.  But 
that  is  another  error  of  those  learned  men; 
the  Abb4  Bose  has  stated,  that  ‘ many 
records  in  the  archives  of  the  bishopric 
prove  that  Bertrand  de  Raffin  was  Bishop 
of  Rhodez  in  1379,’  and  the  fact  asserted 
by  Bose  is  positively  confirmed  by  an 
original  document  preserved  among  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Royal  Library,  which 
commences  thus  : ‘ In  nomine  Domini, 
amen  : anno  ab  incarnatione  ejusdem  mil- 
lesimo  trecentesimo  septuagesimo  nono  et 
die  vicesima  septima  mensis  januarii,  reve- 
rendo  patre  in  Christo  et  domino  Ber- 
trando,  Dei  gratia,  episcopo  Ruthenensi, 
presidente.  Noverint  universi,  etc.’  ” 

The  question  seems  thus  well  settled 
so  far  as  relates  to  Bertrand  de  Car- 
daillac.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  no 
such  bishop  of  Rhodez  in  1368,  nor 
any  such  person.  The  incidents  re- 
lated of  him  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
all  the  pretty  tales  invented  by  Bonal 
and  adopted  into  the  Gallia  Christiana 
disappear  entirely. 

Are  we  then  to  believe  that  Froissart 
made  a mistake  in  the  designation  of 
the  Chancellor’s  bishopric  ? Jlot  at 
all.  Froissart  does  not  term  the  Chan- 
cellor “ bishop  of  Rhodez  in  Rouer- 
gue.”  In  all  the  manuscripts  of  Frois- 
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sart  the  bishopric  stands  not  as  that 
of  “ Rhodez  ” but  of  “ Bades ; ” “ leues- 
que  de  Bades  son  Chancellier  ” is  the 
reading  of  MS.  Reg.  D.  III.  p.  230  (the 
best  MS.  of  the  first  book  of  Froissart 
in  the  British  Museum),  “ leuesque  de 
Bades  ” and  “ de  Badas  ” in  Arundel 
MS.  67.*  Who  then  took  upon  him 
to  print  it  otherwise  ? Denys  Sau- 
vage,  who  edited  an  edition  of  Frois- 
sart published  at  Paris  in  1559.  Not 
understanding  the  word  “ Bades,”  and 
thinking  that  the  bishop  of  “ Rhodez  ” 
in  Aquitaine  was  likely  to  be  the 
Chancellor  of  Aquitaine,  he  dreamt 
that  “ Bades  ” might  be  a mistake  for 
“ Rhodez,”  and  rashly  altered  it.  His 
ignorant  substitution  has  descended 
uncorrected  from  edition  to  edition, 
and  “ Rhodez  ” instead  of  “ Bades  ” 
stands  in  a multitude  of  editions  as  the 
text  of  Froissart  down  to  this  very 
day. 

And  what  place,  it  will  be  asked, 
is  meant  by  “ Bades  ? ” — What,  but 
“ Bath,”  our  own  beautiful  city  of 
Bath.  This  Chancellor  of  Aquitaine, 
whose  bad  advice  to  level  illegal  taxes 
set  the  country  in  a flame,  was  a Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  : an  Englishman — 
to  his  shame  be  it  told ; no  Bertrand 
or  Faidit,  but  plain  “ John,”  and 
neither  d’Aigrefeuille  nor  de  Cardail- 
lac,  but  “ Harewell.”  Of  his  early 
history  nothing  is  known.  In  1363 
he  is  mentioned  as  John  de  Harewell, 
Archdeacon  of  Worcester  (if  the  re- 
cord be  printed  correctly)  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Prince  of  Aquitaine  and 
Wales.f  In  1366  we  find  him  de- 
scribed as  “ that  honourable  and  mag- 
nificent gentleman  ” John  de  Harewell 
Archdeacon  of  Berks  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Salisbury,  and  Chancellor 
of  Aquitaine.  In  the  latter  character 
he  was  present,  on  the  23rd  Septem- 
ber, 1366,  at  the  execution  of  certain 


* The  reading  of  the  MSS.  and  editions  we  have  consulted  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 
Bades,  MS.  Reg.  D.  HI.  p.  230. 

Bades  and  Badas,  Arundel  MS.  67,  fo.  278.  b. 

Bades,  Paris,  fol.  1518,  fob  cxcv.  b. 

Bades,  Lord  Berners’  translation,  Pynson,  1525,  fol.  i.  cxliii.  b. 

Rodais  en  Rouergue,  Lyons,  fol.  1559,  ed.  Denys  Sauvage,  i.  334. 

Rhodez  in  Rouergue,  Johnes’s  translation,  Hafod.  1803. 

Bades,  but  with  a note  altering  it  into  Rhodez,  Lord  Berners’  translation,  London. 
4to.  1812. 

Rhodez  in  Rouergue,  Johnes’s  translation,  Lond.  4to.  1839,  i.  383. 

The  recent  French  edition,  edited  by  Buchon,  has  “ Bathe,”  which  is  not  justified 
by  any  MS.  Barnes  terms  it  Rodez  in  his  History  of  Edv/ard  III.  p.  723. 
t Feed.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  G88,  N.  E. 
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articles  between  Peter  the  Cruel, 
Charles  of  iSTavarre,  and  the  Black 
Prince  (Feed.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  801,  N.  E.) 
On  15th  December,  1366,  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  on  the  7th  March  following  was 
consecrated  to  his  bishopric  at  Bor- 
deaux in  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Severin,  by  Helias  de  Salignac,  the 
archbishop  of  that  see.*  He  was  in- 
vested (by  special  favour)  in  the  tempo- 
ralities of  his  see  from  the  29th  April 
preceding,  being  the  day  of  the  trans- 
lation of  his  predecessor  ;!■  and  as  a 
further  favour  he  was  enabled,  under 
a commission  dated  the  28th  Novem- 
ber, 42nd  Edw.  III.  a.  d.  1368,  to 
take  the  necessary  oaths  on  the  resti- 
tution of  the  temporalities  of  his 
see  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  : he 
is  described  in  that  commission  as 
“ John  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Chancellor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
parts  of  Aquitaine.”^  That  this  was 
Froissart’s  bishop  of  Bades  in  1368, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Of  his  future  his- 
tory but  little  is  known.  His  bad  ad- 
vice probably  stopped  his  promotion. 
Betiring  from  court,  he  may  have  lived 
at  Wells,  doing  the  proper  work  of  a 
bishop,  until  1386.  His  will  was  dated 
on  the  29th  June,  1386,  and  was  proved 
in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
bury on  the  20th  August  following. 
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To  make  amends  for  his  poor  states- 
manship, he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  been  a considerable  benefactor 
to  his  noble  cathedral.  He  contributed 
the  third  penny  of  his  revenue  towards 
the  building  of  the  south-west  tower  ; 
he  paid  100  marks  for  glazing  the  west 
window  ; he  gave  two  great  bells,  and  a 
missal  worth  20/.,  besides  certain  va- 
luable ecclesiastical  vestments.  He  lies 
interred  at  Wells  before  what  was  the 
altar  of  St.  Calixtus,  “where  we  see,” 
remarked  bishop  Godwin,  writing  in 
1615,  “a  tombe  of  alabaster,  that 
seemeth  to  have  been  a sumptuous 
piece  of  work,  but  is  now  much  de- 
faced.”§ 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  was  the 
Bishop  of  Bades  and  the  Chancellor 
of  Aquitaine  to  whom  Froissart  al- 
ludes. The  see  of  Bhodez  and  the 
noble  family  of  De  Cardaillac  lose  a 
bishop  by  the  investigations  of  Mons. 
Lacabane  ; but  truth,  which  is  of  in- 
finitely greater  moment,  gains  by 
them,  and  the  example  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  ensued  stands  conspi- 
cuous before  all  editors  as  a proof 
and  warning  of  the  danger  of  tampering 
with  an  author’s  text,  and  urges  home 
upon  historical  inquirers  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  a mistake  — even  in  a 
name. 
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^Edes  Hartwellianse,  or  Notices  of  the  Manor  and  Mansion  of  Hartwell. 
By  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.,  K.S.F.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Printed  for  Private  Circulation.  1851.  4to. 


AMONG  the  many  features  of  their 
country  of  which  Englishmen  have 
reason  to  be  proud,  there  are  none 
upon  which  they  can  look  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  the  mansions  of  her 
ancient  families.  Though  not  exempt, 
any  more  than  the  other  works  of 
man,  from  decay  and  desolation,  the 
various  casualties  of  time,  or  the  inno- 
vations of  false  taste,  yet  so  many  of 
them  stand  their  ground,  century  after 
century,  in  their  sober  grandeur,  sur- 


rounded by  their  stately  woods,  and 
looking  down  upon  their  verdant  lawns 
and  tributary  plains,  continuously 
maintained  and  cherished  by  the  he- 
reditary attachment  of  successive  ge- 
nerations, that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard them  without  a sentiment  of 
beauty,  of  permanence,  and  of  peace. 
And  have  not  such  spots  their  his- 
tories ? Undoubtedly,  all  of  them 
have  one — more  or  less  interesting. 
Nearly  all,  at  some  period  of  their 


Anglia  Sacra,  i.  5G9. 

Feed.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  852,  N.  E. 


t Feed.  iii.  part  2,  p.  843,  N.  E. 

§ Catalogue  of  Bishops,  1G15,  4to.  p.  372. 
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duration,  have  been  concerned  more 
or  less  with  the  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians of  former  days.  They  have 
sometimes  themselves  been  the  scenes 
of  memorable  events,  or  of  meetings 
pregnant  with  the  issues  of  future 
action.  At  some  the  pageantry  of 
the  Virgin  Queen  is  not  yet  forgotten : 
others  gave  refuge  to  an  unfortunate 
monarch  in  his  troubles  and  his  flight. 
One,  like  Wardour,  may  be  celebrated 
for  the  persevering  defence  of  an 
heroic  mistress.  Another  may  have 
arisen  like  a phcenix  from  the  fires  of 
the  Roundhead  or  the  Cavalier.  But 
to  each  and  all  there  would  be  found 
to  belong  more  than  one  interesting 
incident,  if  their  history-,  and  that  of 
their  former  denizens,  were  duly  in- 
vestigated. We  have  now  to  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  a mansion  which 
a century  ago  was  deeply  concerned 
in  the  struggles  and  intrigues  of  the 
political  arena ; * and  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century 
was,  the  residence  for  several  years  of 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
many  exiles  which  have  from  age  to 
age  taken  refuge  in  our  sea-girt  isle. 

Hartwell  House  stands  on  a gentle 
slope  near  the  high  road  from  Aylesbury 
to  Oxford,  from  which,  however,  the 
venerable  mansion  is  entirely  screened 
by  the  stately  trees  of  the  park. 
Notwithstanding  many  alterations  and 
additions  which  it  has  undergone  at 
various  times,  it  still  retains  a large 
portion  of  its  original  structure,  erected 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  who  acquired  the 
estate  de  jure  uxoris  in  1570,  and  who 
employed  in  its  construction  the  best 
materials  and  the  best  workmanship 
at  his  command.  The  length  of  the 
main  building  is  160  feet ; it  measures 
seventy  in  depth ; and  the  height,  to 
the  parapet,  is  45  feet. 

“ From  these  figures  (remarks  Captain 
Smyth)  it  will  be  inferred  that  Hartwell 
House  is  not  of  a commanding  altitude, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  docking  the 
ornamental  gables,  when  Sir  William  Lee’s 
alterations  were  made  (in  the  last  century), 
was  hardly  admissible ; but,  approaching 
by  the  north,  the  building  derives  from 
extent  of  front  a dignity  which  compen- 
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sates  for  the  disproportionate  lowness  of 
the  elevation. 

“ The  mansion  has  its  four  faces  placed 
to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
being  directed  as  exactly  as  could  be  ex- 
pected where  no  magnetic  variation  was 
allowed  for  in  laying  out  the  foundations  : 
the  west-end  of  the  house  is  flanked  by  a 
semi-circular  court-yard,  the  wall  of  which 
bounds  the  outer  offices.  There  is  much 
variety  in  these  faces  ; for  while  the  south 
and  east  fronts  are  light,  airy,  and  recent, 
the  north  side  presents  large  windows 
with  appropriate  mullions  and  transoms, 
and  other  peculiarities  typifying  the  Eliza- 
bethan era ; and  the  western  end,  with  its 
roughish  ashlar  work,  looks  still  older. 

“ The  whole  edifice  is  substantially 
built  of  white  free-stone  ; and  an  examina- 
tion proves  that  neither  expense  nor  pains 
have  been  spared  in  ensuring  durability. 
It  is,  indeed,  as  stout  as  a fortress.  The 
cellars  are  like  garrison  bomb-proofs  ; and 
as  to  the  walls,  I well  remember  the  diffi- 
culty we  experienced  in  cutting  through 
the  basement  under  one  of  the  library 
windows,  in  order  to  make  a doorway  into 
the  observatory;  in  doing  which  we  encoun- 
tered a stout  iron  bar  of  connection,  which 
had  become  so  thoroughly  case-hardened 
as  to  resist  our  attempts  for  some  time. 

“ The  east  and  south  facades  have  each 
a columned  portico  ; but  the  usual  en- 
trance is  by  a low  porch  on  the  north, 
which  is,  as  of  old,  furnished  with  two 
sediles,  or  stout  bench  fixtures.  Having 
passed  this  vestibulum—?,o  to  speak — a 
fine  manorial  hall  is  entered,  answering  in 
a modified  degree  to  the  inclosed  portico, 
cavsedium,  or  atrium  of  Roman  villas  ; 
and  from  thence,  of  course,  the  whole 
mansion  is  open  and  accessible.  The  older 
division  of  it  is  laid  out  in  halls  and  offices 
on  the  ground-floor,  with  the  muniment 
room  and  a gallery  or  museum  above. 
The  modernized  portion  contains  the  gene- 
ral apartments,  the  library,  study,  and 
chapel  below,  with  a range  of  capacious 
sleeping  rooms  over  them.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  with  a story  of  attics,  most  of 
which  are  commodious,  without  preten- 
sions  to  architectural  elegance.” 

As  we  have  hereafter  to  require  our 
readers’  credence  to  the  statement  that 
this  mansion  was  occupied  forty  years 
ago  by  a family  of  about  150  indi- 
viduals, we  should  be  glad  to  afford 
them  a more  particular  account  of  its 
arrangements  ; but  that  it  is  scarcely 


* The  Lees  of  Hartwell  were  among  the  most  confidential  advisers  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  ; whose  equestrian  statue  was  erected  near  the  house.  Some  curious 
specimens  of  Frederick’s  epistolary  composition  are  in  the  volume  before  us,  to  which 
we  may  direct  further  attention  at  another  time. 
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in  our  power  to  do  effectually  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  ground-plan ; of 
which,  however,  we  will  endeavour  to 
convey  some  general  idea. 

The  three  principal  rooms  occupy 
the  range  of  the  east  front : the  dining- 
room in  the  centre,  having  a drawing- 
room to  the  north,  and  a library  to  the 
south.  Each  of  the  two  latter  have 
bays  which  were  originally  correspond- 
ent on  the  exterior,  but  the  Observa- 
tory is  now  attached  to  the  corner  of 
the  library,  and  is  entered  from  that 
bay.  The  library  has  also  a second 
bay,  forming  part  of  the  south  front, 
and  corresponding  to  another  (occu- 
pied by  the  housekeeper’s  rooms)  at 
the  western  extremity  of  that  facade. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  mansion  also 
(within  its  main  area)  is  an  old  dis- 
mantled chapel.  Of  the  other  apart- 
ments, though  numerous,  we  need 
only  say,  as  respecting  the  more  im- 
portant features,  that  in  the  centre  of 
the  whole  is  an  elegant  semi-circular 
“ vestibule”  as  it  is  called,  but  which, 
“ being  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
house,  and  illuminated  only  by  a large 
skylight,  answers  rather  to  the  mesaulon 
of  the  Greeks the  great  staircase  is 
immediately  behind  the  dining-room  ; 
and  the  hall,  already  mentioned  as  the 
principal  feature  of  the  north  front, 
communicates  with  the  drawing-room 
by  a square  breakfast  or  billiard  room, 
which  is  lighted  by  a high  mullioned 
window  ten  feet  wide. 

“ The  great  Hall  is  47  feet  in  length  by 
20  in  breadth,  and  18  in  height.  Its  sides 
are  adorned  with  stucco  cornices,  dividing 
the  walls  into  suitable  panels,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a bird,  supporting  a festoon 
of  flowers  with  his  beak.  On  the  eastern 
side  is  a bust  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hampden  on  an  appropriate  bracket ; 
which  was  placed  there  by  Dr.  Lee,  on 
the  occasion  of  a monument  being  erected 
in  Chalfont  field  to  his  memory  on  the 
spot  where  he  fell,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1843.  The  ceiling  is  elaborately  deco- 
rated, having  in  the  centre  a large  and 
well-executed  alto-relievo,  representing  an 
ox-headed  river  deity,  reclined  as  usual  on 
an  urn,  and  holding  a rudder  : in  front  of 
him  is  a draped  female,  who  — seated 
amidst  architectural  remains,  with  a trum- 
pet by  her  side — is  using  a stylus  upon 
her  tablet.  The  whole  of  this  is  accu- 
rately represented  in  the  head-piece  to  the 
quarto  edition  of  Addison’s  Works  (vol.  ii. 
edit.  1721),  drawn  by  Sir  James  Thornhill 
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and  engraved  by  George  Gucht.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  allegorical  representation 
of  Genius  writing  history  among  the  ruins 
of  Italy — “ Tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus.” 
An  enormous  bay-window  gives  ample 
light  to  this  excellent  specimen  of  tran- 
sition architecture,  and  shows  to  great  ad- 
vantage the  large  dimensions  of  a black 
marble  mantelpiece,  about  seven  feet 
square,  supported  by  two  figures  with 
human  busts,  bearded,  but  ending  below 
as  termini.  The  compartment  over  it 
presents,  in  high  relief,  an  allegorical  com- 
position of  some  pretension  to  skill  in  de- 
sign, and  supposed  to  represent  Horace 
viewing  the  pleasures  of  town  and  country.” 

The  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and 
library  are  each  adorned  with  magni- 
ficent chimney  - pieces,  carved  with 
classic  stories,  the  mysterious  import 
of  which  forms  a perpetual  riddle  for 
the  vacant  hour  ; and  in  the  last-men- 
tioned room  is  a more  admirable  ob- 
ject, a whole-length  portrait  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lee — the  daughter  of  Simon 
Earl  Harcourt— painted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  A large  number  of  family 
portraits  and  other  pictures  clothe  the 
walls  of  all  the  principal  rooms.  Among 
these  are  the  Old  Man’s  Head  and  the 
Old  Woman’s  Head  by  Rembrandt ; 
the  head  of  a priest  by  Van  Dyck;  a 
full-length  of  William  Marquess  of 
Newcastle,  and  another  whole-length 
of  Sir  John  Suckling  the  poet,  both 
by  the  same  master  ; several  family 
pictures  by  Lely,  Kneller,  Ramsay, 
and  Hudson,  and  five  works  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ; with  a sprinkling 
of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  masters. 

“ The  Great  Staircase  is  a stately  oaken 
structure,  of  easy  ascent  and  appropriate 
breadth.  The  rails  consist  of  small  ter- 
minal figures,  the  upper  half  of  which 
represent  bearded  men  with  their  arms 
folded,  as  if  to  sustain  the  weight  super- 
posed by  the  banister  and  its  semi-bat- 
talion of  heroes  and  heroines.  Twenty- 
four  biblical,  heathen,  and  historical  per- 
sonages, averaging  thirty-two  inches  in 
height,  rather  rudely  cut  in  oak,  stand  on 
pedestals  rising  above  the  hand-rail,  placed 
from  five  to  six  feet  asunder,  without 
entering  into  minutise,  eight  armed  war- 
riors guard  the  first  flight  of  steps,  mostly 
with  drawn  swords  and  charged  shields, 
the  rest  wielding  rods  of  office  aloft.  The 
fourth  figure  on  the  left  has  a two-headed 
spread-eagle  on  his  shield  ; and  the  op- 
posite corner  of  the  landing-place  is  filled 
by  a plumed  warrior,  holding  his  sword  on 
high,  while  in  a line  with  him  on  the  right 
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is  a bellicose  female  of  tlie  embonpoint 
race.  Six  steps  above  her  is  a marshal, 
who,  like  the  rest  of  the  heroes,  is  in  ar- 
mour, with  the  Roman  straps  {loricce) 
pendant  from  the  waist  half  way  to  the 
knees.  In  the  corner  of  this  landing-place 
is  a peaceable  damsel,  but  no  beauty  : it 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  artist  could 
not  command  elegance.  In  front  of  this 
lady  stand  those  represented  in  the  Plate, 
which  were  drawn  with  no  other  cause  for 
selection,  than  merely  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  whole.  The  upper  landing-place  pre- 
sents a curious  mixture,  as,  among  other 
figures,  we  have  Samson  with  a javz-bone ; 
Hercules  in  the  lion’s  skin,  with  his 
massy  club  ; a gallant  crusader  ; a placid 
woman;  and  a fury  with  distorted  fea- 
tures, gnashing  her  teeth  and  grasping  a 
snake.  It  is  known  that,  in  consequence 
of  some  objection  being  made  to  them  by 
the  late  Queen  of  France,  these  statues 
were  removed  from  the  staircase  during 
the  royal  occupation  of  the  house;  and, 
when  replaced,  they  w'ere  probably  re- 
stored in  the  present  promiscuous  manner 
by  accident.” 

Such  figures  were  favourite  embel- 
lishments  of  staircases  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  noticed  one  so 
ornamented  at  Cromwell  House,  High- 
gate,  in  our  June  Magazine,  p.  636 ; 
and  we  also  remember  another  in  the 
old  mansion  at  Merkyate  Cell  in  Flert- 
fordshire,  which  was  described  in  our 
Magazine  for  November,  1846.  If  the 
staircase  at  Hartwell  is  the  original 
one,  possibly  the  statuettes  were  addi- 
tional ; or  the  whole  may  be  of  rather 
later  date  than  the  house  itself. 

There  is  a stout  old  staircase  at  the 
other  end  of  the  mansion  which  leads 
more  immediately  to  the  highly  orna- 
mented bower  or  boudoir,  now  used 
as  a Muniment-Eoom,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  another  of  the  accompany- 
ing Plates.  This  apartment  is  situ- 
ated at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
mansion  over  the  kitchen  (a  mezza- 
nine chamber  intervening;)  and  the 
range  of  lights  seen  in  the  print 
form  a portion  of  the  bay-window 
shown  in  the  exterior  view.  The  de- 
corations of  this  apartment  form  alto- 
gether a very  characteristic  example 
of  the  Elizabethan  style.  During  the 
residence  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
at  Hartwell,  whilst  every  part  and 
parcel  of  the  mansion  was  thickly  oc- 
cupied, this  antiquated  apartment  was 
the  allotted  residence  of  the  Count 
and  Countess  de  Damas,  the  faithful 
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attendants  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
d’Angouleme ; with  whose  quarters 
there  was  a very  easy  communication. 
A closet  on  the  left  side  of  the  lobby 
leading  into  the  room,  was  occupied 
by  the  Duchess  de  Serent,  the  aged 
mother  of  the  Countesses  de  Narbonne 
and  de  Damas. 

Louis  the  Eighteenth,  under  the 
title  of  Count  de  Lille,  landed  at  Yar- 
mouth, in  Oct.  1807,  from  the  Swedish 
frigate  Frey  a.  The  companions  of 
his  exile  were  the  Dukes  de  Berri, 
d’Angouleme,  and  Grammont ; Counts 
d’Avaray  and  de  Blacas  (afterwards 
Dukes) ; Counts  Etienne  de  Dumas 
and  Nantouillet;  Chev.  de  Riviere, 
the  Abbes  Fleurieu  and  Cormur,  and 
MM.  Perronet,  Estelle,  &c.  The 
government  had  prepared  Holyrood 
Palace  for  his  reception  ; but  when  the 
Freya  anchored  in  Yarmouth  roads, 
Louis,  learning  the  residence  which 
was  destined  for  him,  declined  going 
there.  It  was  not,  he  said,  an  asylum 
that  he  came  to  seek ; he  had  a safe 
one  in  Russia,  where  he  had  left  the 
Queen  and  Madame  Royale  his  niece. 
He  declared  that  he  would  rather  re- 
turn to  Russia  than  go  to  Scotland, 
or  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  a 
sovereign  who  came  to  claim  the  aid 
of  Great  Britain.  The  English  minis- 
ters were  not  at  that  time  disposed 
to  support  the  King’s  views.  How- 
ever, after  his  formal  refusal  to  go  to 
Leith,  his  landing  at  Yarmouth  was 
not  opposed,  and  from  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Gosfield  in  Essex,  where  he 
became  a visitor  of  the  Marquess  of 
Buckingham.  From  this  circumstance 
a report  obtained,  and  has  stubbornly 
maintained  its  ground  in  certain  quar- 
ters, that  the  Marquess  of  Bucking- 
ham lent  Hartwell  House  to  the  exiles. 
But  neither  the  marquess,  nor  any  of 
his  family,  ever  had  any  kind  of  pos- 
session of  either  the  estate  or  the  house 
of  Hartwell.  He  was  only  the  rnedium 
of  hiring  the  premises  from  Sir  George 
Lee. 

When  Hartwell  had  been  determined 
on  as  an  appropriate  residence  for  the 
strangers,  the  remainder  of  a lease  of  the 
mansion,  granted  by  Sir  William  Lee 
some  few  years  before  to  Sir  William 
Young,  who  had  removed  to  the  West 
Indies,  was  proposed  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Marquess  of  Buckingham  and  Louis 
the  Eighteenth.  But  this  not  being  ac- 
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ceded  to  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  Lee, 
who  had  then  succeeded  to  the  estate,  it 
was  subsequently  let  to  the  King  at  an 
annual  rent  of  500/. 

In  August  1808,  the  Queen,  as 
Comtesse  de  Lille,  arrived  at  Harwich 
from  Russia,  with  a suite  of  seventy  per- 
sons. These,  as  well  as  the  King's  party, 
together  with  their  numerous  attendants 
and  servants,  were  all  quartered  on  the 
Hartwell  premises,  where  they  were  oc- 
casionally  visited  by  the  other  French 
princes  and  emigrant  nobles.  The  resi- 
dents in  the  house  and  grounds  generally 
amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
in  number  ; but  they  sometimes  exceeded 
two  hundred.  So  numerous  a party  re- 
quired such  extensive  accommodation, 
that  the  halls,  gallery,  and  larger  apart- 
ments were  ingeniously  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  suites  of  rooms  and  closets,-— 
in  some  instances  to  the  great  disorder 
and  confusion  of  the  mansion.  Every 
outhouse,  and  each  of  the  ornamental 
buildings  in  the  park  that  could  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  decent  shelter,  were 
densely  occupied ; and  it  was  curious  to 
see  how  the  second  and  third  class  stov/ed 
themselves  away  in  the  attics  of  the  house, 
converting  one  room  into  several  by  an 
adaptation  of  light  partitions,  all  of  which 
were  remaining  at  my  first  visit  to  Hart- 
well. On  the  ledges  and  in  the  bows  of 
the  roof,  they  formed  gardens  which  were 
stocked  with  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
in  boxes  containing  mould  to  the  depth 
of  eighteen  or  tv/enty  inches  ; and  they 
moreover  kept  fowls  and  pigeons  there,  so 
that  the  superstructure  was  thus  loaded 
with  many  extra  tons  of  weight.  But  all 
was  well-conducted  and  cheerful,  through- 
out a residence  of  six  or  seven  years  ; 
and  in  the  evenings  there  was  much  mirth, 
music,  and  dancing  kept  up  at  the  cottages 
around. 

“ It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
in  effecting  the  transformations  alluded 
to,  no  deference  seems  to  have  been  paid 
either  to  the  feelings  or  the  interests  of 
the  worthy  proprietor  of  the  mansion. 
Small  windows  were  pierced  through  the 
walls,  fixtures  needlessly  unfixed,  and  the 
ornamental  balustrades  of  the  parapet  re- 
moved in  those  parts  where  they  inter- 
fered with  the  Adonis  gardens,  or  with 
the  prospect.  The  whole-length  portrait 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  the  mother  of 
their  friendly  landlord,  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  adorning  the  library  ; and  so 
little  did  there  appear  among  the  occu- 
pants either  of  respect  for  the  arts,  or  of 
homage  to  the  sex,  as  regarded  this  ad- 
mirably-executed likeness  of  a beautiful 
female,  that  all  the  time  the  royal  family 


occupied  the  house,  a French  mirror  of 
extraordinary  magnitude  was  placed  be- 
fore the  picture,  so  as  completely  to  ex- 
clude it  from  view.  Sir  George  Lee,  who 
was  in  every  respect  one  of  the  best  of 
men,  bore  all  these  unpleasant  incidents 
with  amiable  philosophy.  When  led  to 
refer  to  them,  some  time  after  the  de- 
parture of  his  tenants,  he  observed  with 
a smile— ‘ Well,  still  I ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  remuneration  which  the 
British  Government  awarded.' 

“ Here  King  Louis  led  so  retired  a 
life,  that  little  was  known  of  him  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  mansion.  Whenever  he 
met  any  persons  in  the  grounds,  he  always 
returned  their  salute  by  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  he  would  often  hold  a light  conversa- 
tion in  tolerably  good  English  : and  to 
one  gentleman  he  pointed  out,  with  much 
pleasantry,  that  each  side  of  the  great 
door-way  of  Hartwell  House  bore  a fleur- 
de-lis  in  the  old  carving,  as  if  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  coming.  The  style  in  which 
he  lived  was  unostentatious,  and  very 
suitable  to  the  rank  he  assumed  of  Count. 
His  Majesty,  family,  and  suite,  about 
twenty-five  in  number,  generally  dined 
together  in  the  large  dining-room ; and 
once  in  about  three  weeks,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  parts  were  allowed  to  walk 
round  the  table  during  the  repast,  enter- 
ing at  one  door  and  retiring  by  another, 
in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  old 
French  Court.  The  regular  drawing- 
room being  occupied  as  an  apartment  for 
sleeping  and  sitting  in,  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  de  Conde  on  their  visits,  the 
library  was  used  as  its  substitute,  with 
the  King's  sofa  raised  on  a little  dais,  or 
eminence,  and  here  he  used  to  see  com- 
pany and  hold  small  levees ; but  his  Ma- 
jesty’s own  rooms  were  the  study  and  its 
adjoining  strong  closet — next  the  portico 
of  the  southern  front. 

“ When  Louis  was  troubled  with  the 
gout,  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  dining- 
room, the  altar  being  placed  at  the  east 
end;  and  here  occurred  one  of  the  gravest 
incidents  in  his  eventful  life.  On  Ladyday 
— 25th  March  1814 — the  royal  family 
were  at  prayers,  and  Madame  Gonet,  an 
English  lady  married  to  one  of  the  royal 
suite,  was  seated  near  the  middle  window, 
which  commands  a view  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  lodge.  On  a sudden  she 
perceived  two  post-chaises,  each  drawn  by 
four  horses,  rapidly  approaching  the  house, 
with  white  flags  displayed,  a sight  which 
provoked  an  exclamation  from  her  in 
spite  of  the  general  solemnity  of  the  room. 
The  carriages  contained  certain  Deputies 
from  Bourdeaux,  wdio  brought  intelli- 
gence that  the  Due  d’Angoul^me  had 
entered  that  city  with  Marshal  Beresford’s 
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division  of  the  English  army,  which  had 
been  received  with  enthusiasm ; that  the 
white  cockade  was  displayed  : and  that 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  proclaimed. 
Hardly  was  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
these  most  joyous  tidings  moderated,  ere 
Captain  Slaughter,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
conducted  another  party  of  Deputies  to 
Hartwell,  whom  he  had  received  off  Dun- 
kirk into  the  Archer  sloop-of-war,  charged 
to  solicit  the  exile  to  return  and  take  pos- 
session of  his  throne  and  kingdom.  These 
gentlemen  were  ushered  into  the  library, 
and  the  King  there  signed  the  celebrated 
document  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  supple  Talleyrand,  stating  that  he  ac- 
cepted and  would  observe  the  Constitu- 
tion of  France.  The  Rev.  Mr.  King,  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony, 
preserved  the  pen  with  which  the  signature 
was  written,  and  has  since  placed  it 
among  the  memorabilia  in  Dr.  Lee’s  Mu- 
seum, where  it  now  remains. 

“ The  apartments  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Queen  were  those  immediately 
over  the  library,  and  are  notable  for  aspect, 
convenience,  and  command  of  view.  Her 
Majesty  died  in  the  large  room  of  this  sub- 
division of  the  house,  and  was  laid  in  state 
therein  for  several  days,  during  which  it 
was  open  to  the  public,  when  a large  con- 
course of  spectators  was  admitted.  The 
apartment  was  next  occupied  by  the  ex- 
King  of  Sweden  ; and  since — lonye  inter- 
vallum — by  the  writer  of  these  pages  during 
his  frequent  visits,  to  whom  its  vicinity  to 
the  library  and  the  observatory  recom- 
mended it. 

‘‘  The  north-east  angle  of  the  same  front 
of  the  building  was  occupied  by  Monsieur 
the  Comte  d’ Artois,  afterwards  Charles 
the  Tenth,  whose  character  did  not  fully 
develope  itself  at  Hartwell,  although  he, 
of  all  the  party,  was  most  accustomed  to 
appear  in  public,  by  riding  about  the 
country.  Somehow  or  other  none  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  gentlemen  liked  him  ; 
though,  as  in  the  noted  case  of  Doctor 
Fell,  it  might  be  difficult  to  tell  why  : but 
this  can  hardly  be  thought  singular,  since 
he  was  never  favourably  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  his  domestic  relations.  Un- 
like his  brother  the  King,  he  was  impro- 
vident in  his  habits,  unprincipled  in  pe- 
cuniary matters,  haughty  in  behaviour, 
perverse  in  disposition,  and  week  in  intel- 
lectual stamina.  It  was  impossible  for 
such  a man  to  gain  popularity ; nor  did 
the  signal  chute  of  1830  occasion  surprise 
among  those  who  knew  him. 

“ The  room  next  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Comte  d’ Artois,  and  south  of  it,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Due  de  Berri.  The  hand- 
some apartments  at  the  south-west  angle 
of  this  floor  were  inhabited  by  the  Due 


and  Duchesse  d’Angoul4me  and  their 
principal  attendants.  The  Duchess,  as  the 
suffering  ‘ Orphan  of  the  Temple  ’ and 
spirited  ‘ Daughter  of  France,’  was  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  personage  among  the 
band  of  exiles ; and  her  early  display  of 
energy,  penetrating  understanding,  and 
tender  feeling  for  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
were  well  remembered.  But  the  brutal 
treatment  and  execution  of  her  parents, 
and  the  other  dreadful  scenes  of  her  tender 
years,  had  made  so  deep  and  lasting  an 
impression  on  her  mind  as  greatly  to  in- 
fluence her  manner,  and  even  to  stamp  an 
habitual  melancholy  on  her  appearance, — 
insomuch  that  at  times  the  sadness  of  her 
presence  excited  a painful  sympathy.  Yet 
this  enduring  princess  was  active  and 
useful ; she  generally  rose  at  five  in  the 
summer  and  six  in  the  winter,  walked 
hastily  when  in  the  grounds,  and  was 
averse  to  being  noticed.  Although  a truly 
devoted  Roman  Catholic,  she  would  occa- 
sionally look  in  at  the  parish  church-door, 
sometimes  with  the  Duke,  during  divine 
service  ; and  she  expressed  to  my  late  re- 
spected friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lockart,  the 
officiating  minister  in  Hartwell,  her  ad- 
miration of  the  decorous  order  observed 
in  the  Protestant  forms  of  worship. 

“ Having  thus  conducted  the  reader 
through  the  royal  apartments,  it  will  be 
needless  to  drag  him  through  the  rest ; 
though  an  account  of  some  of  them  in  de- 
tail might  prove  amusing  enough.  To  the 
curious  in  such  matters  I may  mention 
that,  though  the  light  partitions  and  other 
‘ land-marks  ’ of  ingenious  adaptation  to 
circumstance  have  disappeared.  Dr.  Lee 
possesses  a manuscript  folio  inscribed — 

‘ Hartwell  House, — Inventaire  des  Meubles 
qui  appartiennent  au  Roi,  et  a M’’  le  Ch'^’^ 
Ley  (Sir  George  Lee),  1809,’ — in  which 
all  the  various  apartments  are  numbered, 
and  the  names  of  their  occupiers  given ; 
together  with  a statement  of  every  article 
of  furniture  therein. 

“The  Comte  de  la  Chapelle,  Dr.  Co- 
lignon — medicus  illustrissimus,  M.  Bauer, 
M.  Antoine,  and  two  servants  of  the  esta- 
blishment died  during  the  occupation,  and 
were  allowed  interment — free  from  the 
bigoted  restrictions  of  Roman  Catholic 
states — in  the  Hartwell  parish  burial- 
ground. 

“ During  the  King’s  residence  at  Hart- 
well it  is  reported  that  he  received  an  al- 
lowance of  20,000/.  a-year  from  the  British 
Government  ; but  a Buckinghamshiz'e 
gentleman,  who  occasionally  visited  the 
royal  exiles,  states  that  the  sum  was  di- 
vided, namely  14,000/.  for  his  Majesty, 
and  6,000/.  for  the  Due  d’Angouleme. 
In  either  case  it  was  a liberal  supply ; and 
the  tenantry  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
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greatly  benefited  by  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  butter, 
cream,  milk,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other 
specimens  of  the  fat  of  the  Vale  of  Ayles- 
bury. Several  of  the  old  farmers  have 
regretted  to  me  their  loss  of  this  source  of 
profit.  On  the  King's  triumphant  de- 
parture from  Hartwell,  April  20th,  1814, 
in  passing  the  town-hall  of  Aylesbury,  he 
was  greeted  with  the  sight  of  the  white 
flag  waving  on  its  summit ; and  a large 
concourse  of  people  from  all  the  adjacent 
parts  made  the  air  resound  with  hearty 
cheers.  Many  gentlemen  of  the  local  yeo- 
manry cavalry  escorted  him  along  the 
London  road  to  Stanmore,  where  he  was 
met  on  the  steps  of  the  Abercorn  Arms 
Hotel  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  England." 

We  are  sure  we  need  make  no  apo- 
logy to  our  readers  for  the  length  of 
this  most  interesting  passage,  especially 
as  the  work  from  which  we  extract  it 
is  printed  for  private  circulation  only. 
We  must  state,  however,  that  our 
limits  have  compelled  us  in  some  mea- 
sure to  compress  Captain  Smyth’s 
anecdotical  details ; and  we  should 
also  mention  that  they  are  preceded 
by  some  extracts  from  the  King’s  let- 
ters written  when  at  Hartwell,  which 
throw  a pleasing  light  on  his  mode  of 
life  at  that  place,  and  on  his  personal 
character  as  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished man.  It  was  with  a just  ap- 
preciation of  all  these  points  that  Lord 
Byron  penned  those  sneering  lines,  in 
his  poem  called  “ The  Age  of  Bronze.” 

Good  classic  Louis  I is  it,  canst  tliou  say, 

Desirable  to  be  the  “ Desire  ” ? [abode. 

Why  wouldst  thou  leave  calm  Hartwell’s  green 
Apician  table  and  Horatian  ode, 

To  rule  a people  who  will  not  be  ruled. 

And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourg’d  than  school’d? 

King  Louis  in  1817  sent  his  por- 
trait, painted  by  Le  Fevre,  as  a pre- 
sent to  Sir  George  Lee  ; and 

“ among  other  relics  of  the  Bourbon 
residence  preserved  in  Hartwell  House  are 
the  prie-Dieu  chair  of  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth ; the  prie-Dieu  of  the  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  and  her  work-table ; the 
altar  in  the  chapel ; Sir  William  Lee’s 
chair  converted  into  a confessional  by  the 
addition  of  a grating  and  kneeling  step  ; a 
fine  missal  which  belonged  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims;  and  a bronze  reading- 
grade  used  in  the  chapel  during  divine 
service,  the  desk-plate  of  which  is  en- 
graven with  the  sacred  monogram  over 
three  nails  in  the  centre  of  a radiated 
circle,  with  a cherub  at  each  angle  of 
the  plate.  There  are,  moreover,  various 


articles  of  furniture,  and  several  portraits 
of  members  of  the  royal  family,  together 
with  some  books,  manuscripts,  and  prints ; 
and  a clock,  a barometer,  and  two  or  three 
thermometers  which  belonged  to  the 
King." 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  should 
explain  that  these  historic  anecdotes  are 
only  an  incidental,  and  in  fact  a sup- 
plementary, feature  of  the  handsome 
volume  before  us.  Captain  Smyth’s 
original  object  was  to  indite  an  account 
of  the  Hartwell  Observatory  ; but  he 
felt  it  was  impossible  to  draw  that  up 
without  vivid  recollections  of  a man- 
sion in  which  he  has  passed  many  la- 
borious and  many  happy  hours,  and  of 
an  estate  to  which  he  has  long  been  a 
trustee,  under  act  of  parliament.  He 
therefore  commenced  his  undertaking 
in  the  true  spirit  of  an  historian,  and 
thence  carried  it  forward  into  his  fa- 
vourite branches  of  antiquarian  and 
philosophical  science.  The  first  divi- 
sion of  the  work  is  occupied  with  de- 
tails respecting  the  parish  and  manor 
of  Hartwell : its  locality,  geology,  pro- 
duce, and  general  statistics.  The 
second  commemorates  the  successive 
lords  of  the  manor,  of  the  races  of 
Peverel,  de  Hertewell,  Luton,  Hamp- 
den, and  Lee ; a succession,  by  the  way, 
in  which  the  estate  has  never  been 
alienated,  during  the  course  of  nearly 
four  centuries.  The  third  describes 
the  house  and  its  contents,  its  paint- 
ings, library,  museum,  numismatics, 
and  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  fourth 
is  devoted  to  the  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  Hartwell  Observatory ; and 
includes  the  valuable  tabular  record  of 
the  meridional  observations  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Epps,  who  was 
established  at  Hartwell  as  Dr.  Lee’s 
astronomical  assistant,  until  his  ser- 
vices were  prematurely  terminated  by 
his  death.  Here  also  is  given  an  ac- 
count, of  the  highest  interest  to  astro- 
nomers, of  the  observations  made  at 
Hartwell  by  Captain  Smyth  upon  the 
position  and  colours  of  Double  Stars  ; 
followed  by  *he  no  less  attractive 
“ story  of  y Virginis,”  a binary-star  to 
the  calculation  of  whose  admeasure- 
ment and  motions  Captain  Smyth  has 
summoned  the  zealous  co-operation  of 
Sir  John  Herschel,  the  late  Professor 
Henderson  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hind,  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Dawes,  Lord 
Wrottesley,  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  and 
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several  industrious  coadjutors,  whose 
respective  reports  are  here  incorpo- 
rated. To  these  subjects  succeed  some 
observations  on  Encke’s  comet,  and  a 
description  of  the  meteorological  equip- 
ments of  the  Hartwell  Observatory, 

The  volume  is  liberally  illustrated 
with  engravings,  which  are  all  the 
more  worthy  of  regard,  from  having 
been  provided  from  drawings  made  by 
various  members  of  the  author’s  own 
family.  The  larger  number  illustrate 
the  museum,  and  especially  Dr.  Lee’s 
extensive  collection  of  Egyptian  an^ 
tiquities  ; the  discussion  of  which  oc- 
cupies nearly  seventy  pages.  The  sub- 
ject is  too  extensive  for  us  now  to 
grapple  with  ; but  we  have  been  un- 
able to  resist  the  permission  so  kindly 
awarded  us,  of  transferring  to  our 
pages  the  engraving  of  a very  elegant 
marble  bust,  of  Greek  art,  which  was 
first  publicly  represented  in  the  Kev. 
Robert  Walpole’s  work  on  Turkey  and 
the  East,  engraved  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  from 
a drawing  by  “Belshazzar”  Martin  : 

“ This  bust  was  found  among  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Tyre,  and  purchased  there  for  a 
trifle  by  Dr.  Lee,  in  1811.  From  its  bear- 
ing the  mitra  or  Phrygian  cap,  and  its 
youthful  androgynous  aspect,  it  possibly 
represents  Atys  or  Paris  ; and  it  is  remark- 
able as  shewing  the  teeth,  on  a close  in- 
spection of  the  mouth,  which  are  seen  in 
but  few  busts.  Poor  larbus,  voce  Virgil, 
vented  his  indignation  at  Trojan  heads — 

Et  nunc  ille  Paris  cum  semiviro  comitatu, 

Moeonia  mentum  mitra.” 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  infor- 
mation will  be  welcome  that  the  mu- 
nificent owner  of  these  learned  stores, 
latterly  better  known  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Astronomical  and  President  of  the 
Numismatic  Societies,  as  a young  man 
visited  the  ancient  countries  of  the 
world,  in  the  character  of  Travelling 
Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. His  name  then  was  Fiott,  which 
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he  exchanged  for  Lee  in  the  year  1815. 
Hence  the  exordium  of  his  career  as 
a collector.  A long  gallery  on  the 
first  floor  at  Hartwell  a&)rds  the 
requisite  accommodation  for  the  mu- 
seum, which  is  supplied  with  the  won- 
ders of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
neral kingdoms,  as  well  as  antiquarian 
relics,  and  works  of  industrial  art.  In 
numismata,  a series  of  six  hundred 
Roman  medals  in  large  brass,  which 
had  been  formed  by  Captain  Smyth  at 
Bedford  (and  described  in  a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  there  printed  in  1834), 
was  passed  over  to  Hartwell,  when 
Dr.  Lee  resolved  to  increase  their 
number  to  one  thousand;  and  from 
those  collected  in  his  travels,  and 
others  since  secured  by  his  taste  and 
perseverance,  he  has  nearly  accom- 
plished that  resolve.  Respecting  the 
library  we  must  still  add  a few  words, 
though  we  have  scarcely  any  space 
remaining. 

“ From  the  union  of  the  Hartwell,  Col- 
worth,  and  Totteridge  libraries,  together 
with  the  constant  additions  which  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Lee,  the  collection  is 
very  extensive  and  valuable.  It  comprises, 
in  a word,  all  the  best  works  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages  in  every  department 
of  intellectual  culture,  as  well  in  divinity, 
history,  and  law,  as  in  poetry,  belles  lettres, 
fine  arts,  antiquities,  natural  history,  and 
voyages  and  travels.  Hence  the  accumu- 
lation has  been  so  great,  that  Dr.  Lee  has 
been  driven  to  distribute  his  books  in 
classes  among  the  various  apartments  of 
the  house  ; and,  besides  those  in  the  prin- 
cipal bedrooms,  there  is  a suite  of  six 
airy  attics  devoted  to  that  object ; but, 
since  the  observatory  has  been  attached, 
that  room  has  become  the  principal  depo- 
sitary of  mathematical  and  philosophical 
works  in  their  various  forms  and  applica- 
tions, both  English  and  foreign,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time  ; among 
which  are  many  of  rare  occurrence.'’ 

Sic  itur  ad  astra  ! 


THE  DUKE  OF  ALBEMARLE  AND  CHARLES  II. 


SINCE  I wrote  the  article  on 
“ Monk  and  the  Restoration,”  for  your 
Magazine  of  last  month,  I have  found, 
in  the  same  collection  to  which  I was 
then  indebted,  two  or  three  other 
broadsides  relating  to  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  and  the  times  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  return  of 


Charles  II.  to  the  throne.  They,  like 
the  others,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  are  quite  new,  and  on  various 
accounts  merit  observation.  I there- 
fore send  you  a notice  of  them,  to  form 
a sort  of  supplement  to  my  previous 
contribution. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  a versi- 
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fier  regarding  whom  I can  supply 
no  information — Kichard  Farrar  — a 
name,  I apprehend,  now  occurring  for 
the  first  time  in  our  poetical  annals, 
and  perhaps  on  this  ground  only  de- 
serving record.  Under  the  date  of 
22  May,  1660,  seven  days  before  the 
restored  monarch  entered  London, 
Farrar  printed  “ A Fanegyrick  to  his 


Excellency  the  Lord  General  Monck : ” 
on  the  face  of  it  (“  London,  Printed 
by  John  Macock”),  he  calls  himself 
“ Richard  Farrar,  Esq.”  and  it  con- 
sists of  only  thirty-four  lines,  com- 
mencing with  a simile  which  had  been 
used  two  months  before,  when  Monk 
was  entertained  at  Clothworkers’  Hall. 
Farrar  begins. 


England’s  St.  George,  who  did  the  virgin  free 
From  dragon’s  jaws,  was  but  a type  of  thee; 


and  he  goes  on,  like  his  predecessor,  stroyed  not  one  but  many  dragons,  in 
to  show  how  much  greater  Monk  was  the  persons  of  the  members  of  the 
than  St.  George,  because  he  had  de-  Long  Parliament : — 


Thou,  noble  George,  that  Saint  surpasses  far 
(Monck’s  name  alone  hath  quench’d  our  flaming  war); 
He  but  one  dragon  slew,  one  virgin  freed, 

But  thou  three  kingdoms  hast  redeem’d,  (blest  deed !) 
Redeem’d  from  numerous  dragons’  tearing  paws, 

Who  kill’d  our  King  and  trampled  on  our  laws, 
Monsters  of  monsters  ! &c. 


The  general’s  bloodless  victory,  ob- 
tained with  so  much  “ speed  and  si- 
lence,” are  also  highly  lauded,  and  the 
obligations  of  the  king  and  nation  of 
course  not  omitted ; but  nothing  is 
added  to  our  information  regarding 
events  of  the  period,  and  the  lines  can 
lay  claim  to  little  of  that  which  the 
writer  abundantly  heaps  upon  the  sub- 
/ject  of  his  eulogy.  Farrar’s  flattery, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  more  fulsome  than 
Monk  had  previously  swallowed  in  the 
halls  of  various  trading  companies  of 
London,  but  we  do  not  find  that  this 
“ Panegyric  ” had  been  any  where 
publicly  pronounced. 

The  name  subscribed  to  the  produc- 
tion I have  next  to  notice  will  be  sure 
to  attract  attention — W.  Drummond. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Scot- 


tish poet  (the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson) 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  died 
in  1649 : his  son  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II.,  not  very  long  after  he  had 
been  placed  upon  the  throne.  Very 
possibly  he  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  monarch  by  this  and  other  adu- 
latory performances,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  his  father  had  been  a 
loyal  adherent  of  Charles  I.  It  is  en- 
titled an  “ Anagram  of  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Generali  George  Monck, 
King  come  oreC  which  is  not  very 
exact,  inasmuch  as  the  letters  of  the 
name  and  of  the  sentence  do  not  en- 
tirely correspond.  As  it  consists  of 
only  twenty-six  lines,  and  may  be 
considered  a curiosity  in  its  way,  I 
will  quote  it  at  length. 


You  divine  cabalists,  who  raise  your  fame 
By  your  expounding  every  word  and  name, 

See  here’s  a name  makes  all  the  world  to  ring ; 

George  Monck  interpreted  is  Come  o’er  King. 

“ Come  o’er,  King  Charles  ; receive  your  triple  crown  : 
I’ll  give  you  them,  yet  give  you  but  your  own,” 

Says  the  most  loyal  and  most  prudent  knight 
That  virtue  ever  taught : for  his  delight 
Is  to  teach  all  justice  and  loyalty, 

That  his  unparalleled  example  see. 

The  fleets  and  flocks,  meeting  on  seas  and  shore, 

Extol  George  Monck  that  caus’d  the  King  come  o’er : 
His  name  foretold  what  now  himself  hath  done 
By  bringing,  in  the  lawful  heir  and  son 
Of  Charles  the  First ; undoubted  successor 
To  Brutus,  Fergus,  and  the  Conqueror. 

When  statesmen  heard  we  would  the  King  restore 
They  ask’d  who  durst  do’t  ? We  said  King  come  o'er  ! 
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He  sign’d  a blank  and  sent  it  to  the  King  ; 

Our  Monarch  ask’d  no  more,  but  o’er  did  bring 
His  loyal  royal  train,  big  with  content, 

T’embrace  George  Monck,  and’s  true  free  Parliament. 
Vive,  George  Monck,  for  since  the  King  came  o’er 
We  reap  those  joys  we  sow’d  in  tears  before. 
Propitious  Heaven  ! the  Stuart’s  long  preserve, 

And  Monck’s  as  long  our  gracious  King  to  serve. 


What  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words  preceding  the  author’s  name, 
“ For  Mr.  William  Clark,  Sec.,”  I do 
not  understand.  I do  not  recollect  to 
have  met  with  any  other  specimen  of 
the  poetry  (so  to  call  it)  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drummond. 

The  next  document  affords  a curi- 
ous illustration  of  a passage  in  Pepy’s 
Diary,  where,  under  the  date  of  20th 
Nov.  1660,  we  read  as  follows  : “ Mr. 
Shepley  and  I to  the  new  playhouse 
near  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  (which  was 
formerly  Gibbon’s  tennis-court),  where 
the  play  of  the  ‘Beggar’s  Bush’  was 
newly  begun  ; and  so  we  went  in,  and 
saw  it  well  acted ; and  here  I saw  the 
first  time  one  Moone,  who  is  said  to  be 
the  best  actor  in  the  world,  lately  come 
over  with  the  King,  and  indeed  it  is 
the  finest  playhouse,  I believe,  that 
ever  was  in  England.  This  morning 
I found  my  lord  in  bed  late,  he  having 
been  with  the  King,  Queen,  and 
Princess,  at  the  Cockpit  all  night, 
where  General  Monk  treated  them; 
and  after  supper  a play,  where  the 
King  did  put  a great  affront  upon 
Singleton’s  music,  he  bidding  them 
stop,  and  made  the  French  music 
play,  which,  my  Lord  says,  do  much 
outdo  ours.”  This  supper  was  given 
by  Monk  (created  Duke  of  Albemarle 
on  7th  July  preceding)  on  19th  Nov., 
when  a play  was  performed  after- 


For  Mr.  William  Clark,  Sec. 

W.  Drummond,  Gent. 

wards ; but  the  title  of  it  is  not  given 
by  Pepys,  who  saw  the  “ Beggar’s 
Bush”  acted  on  20th  Nov.  Perhaps 
he  had  not  heard  the  name  of  that 
represented  at  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall, 
or,  as  usual,  he  would  have  mentioned 
it ; and  the  printed  prologue  now 
before  me,  on  a broadside,  does  not 
supply  the  deficiency,  for  it  is  merely 
entitled, 

“ The  Prologue  to  his  Majesty  at 
the  first  Play  presented  at  the  Cock- 
pit in  Whitehall,  being  part  of  that 
Noble  Entertainment  which  their  Ma- 
gisties  received,  Novemb.  19.,  from  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.” 

Mohun,  or  Moone  (as  Pepys  spells 
the  name)  was  one  of  the  King’s  com- 
pany under  Davenant,  and  as  the  Pro- 
logue incontestibly  shews  that  the  play 
on  the  19th  November  was  performed 
by  a body  of  public  actors,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Mohun,  who  had 
“ lately  come  over  with  the  king  ” 
was  one  of  them.  The  forty-four  lines 
introductory  of  the  play  were  by 
Davenant,  because  his  name  “ By  Will. 
Davenant”  (as  I apprehend  in  his  own 
hand-writing)  is  at  the  end  of  the 
printed  copy  I have  employed.  This 
fact  communicates  an  additional  in- 
terest and  importance  to  it,  and  on 
this  account  I do  not  so  much  beg 
permission,  as  do  your  readers  the  fa- 
vour, to  transcribe  the  whole. 


Greatest  of  Monarclis,  welcome  to  this  place, 

Which  Majesty  so  oft  was  wont  to  grace 
Before  our  exile,  to  divert  the  Court, 

And  balance  weighty  cares  with  harmless  sport. 

This  truth  we  can  to  our  advantage  say, 

That  they  would  have  no  King  would  have  no  Play  : 
The  Lawrel  and  the  Crown  together  went, 

Had  the  same  foes  and  the  same  banishment. 

The  ghost  of  your  great  ancestors  they  fear’d, 

Who,  by  the  art  of  conjuring  Poets  rear’d, 

Our  Harries  and  our  Edwards,  long  since  dead, 

Still  on  the  stage  a march  of  glory  tread. 

Those  monuments  of  fame  (they  thought)  would  stain. 
And  teach  the  people  to  despise  their  reign  : 

Nor  durst  they  look  into  the  Muses  well, 

Lest  the  clear  spring  their  ugliness  should  tell. 
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Affrighted  with  the  shadow  of  their  rage, 

They  broke  The  Mirror  of  the  Times,  the  stage. 

The  stage  against  them  still  maintained  the  war, 

When  they  debauch’d  tlie  pulpit  and  the  bar. 

Though  to  be  hypocrites  be  our  praise  alone, 

’Tis  our  peculiar  boast  that  we  were  none  ; 

Whate’er  they  taught,  we  practis’d  what  was  true, 

And  something  we  had  learn’d  of  honour  too. 

When  by  your  danger  and  our  duty  prest 
We  acted  in  the  field,  and  not  in  jest. 

Then  for  the  cause  our  tiring  house  they  sack’d. 

And  silenc’d  us  that  they  alone  might  act ; 

And  (to  our  shame)  most  dextrously  they  do  it, 

Out-act  the  players  and  out-lie  the  poet. 

But  all  the  other  arts  appeared  so  scarce, 

Our’s  were  the  moral  lectures,  their’s  the  farce  ; 

This  spacious  land  their  theatre  became. 

And  they  grave  councillors  and  lords  in  name, 

Which  these  mechanics  personate  so  ill. 

That  even  th’  oppressed  with  contempt  they  fill. 

But  when  the  lion’s  dreadful  skin  they  took, 

They  roar’d  so  loud  that  the  whole  forest  shook. 

The  noise  kept  all  the  neighbourhood  in  awe. 

Who  thought  ’twas  the  true  lion  by  his  paw. 

If  feigned  virtue  could  such  wonders  do. 

What  may  we  not  expect  from  this  that’s  true  ? 

But  this  great  theme  must  serve  another  age 
To  fill  our  story  and  adorn  our  stage. 

By  Will.  Davenant. 

fellow  actor  in  the  King’s  company  of 
comedians,  a lieutenant  during  the 
Civil  Wars.  After  the  Restoration 
they  returned  to  the  stage,  and  often 
played  before  the  Court  in  the  Cockpit 
at  Whitehall.  We  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  conjecture  that  the  play 
acted  there,  after  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle’s supper  on  the  19th  November, 
was  Fletcher’s  “ Beggar’s  Bush,”  and 
that  it  was  repeated  at  Gibbon’s  Ten- 
nis Court  on  the  next  day,  when  Pepys 
saw  it,  because  it  (though  not  “ Single- 
ton’s music  ”)  had  met  with  the  royal 
approbation  on  the  night  preceding. 


Besides  subscribing  the  broadside, 
as  I have  stated,  Davenant  corrected 
an  error  of  the  press,  by  substituting 
“ your  ” for  their  in  the  ninth  line. 
The  imprint  is  — “London,  printed 
for  G.  Bedell  and  T.  Collins,  at  the 
Middle-Temple  Gate,  in  Fleet-street, 
1660.”  The  players  were  justified  in 
thus  claiming  credit  for  their  loyalty, 
for  many,  if  not  most,  of  them,  after 
the  closing  of  the  theatres  by  the 
Republicans,  took  up  arms  in  the 
royal  cause ; and  Wright,  in  a well 
known  passage  in  his  Historia  His- 
trionica  (8vo.  1699)  tells  us  that 
Mohun  was  a captain,  and  Hart,  his 
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Part  III. 

THE  REUCHLIN  CONTROVERSY. 


THE  Reformation  was  in  the  main 
more  a revolt  of  the  human  conscience 
than  of  the  human  understanding.  It 
was  its  corruptions  more  than  its  doc- 
trinal falsehoods  which  roused  the  hearts 
of  men  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  A 
community  can  never  be  stirred  to  its 
most  living  depths  by  the  longing  for 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


intellectual  disenthralment.  Freedom 
is  far  from  being  a perennial  need  of 
mankind.  The  dream  of  freedom 
brightens  on  the  soul  when  the  soul  is 
robbed  of  higher  and  more  substantial 
blessings.  Stronger,  more  abiding  than 
the  love  of  freedom  is  the  love  of  order 
and  organization ; a love  made  im- 
3 S 
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measurably  intense  by  the  influences 
of  habit  and  by  selfish  fears.  But 
more  potent  than  this  love  is  that  which 
hallows  while  it  consolidates  order  and 
organization — the  instinct  of  everlast- 
ing right.  It  was  that  instinct  to 
wWch  the  Keformation  spoke,  finding 
a response  in  the  valiant  wrath  of 
millions.  The  first  blow  which  Luther 
struck  was  not  given  in  any  battle  of 
speculation,  it  was  struck  at  an  abomi- 
nation horrible  in  the  sight,  putrid  in 
the  nostrils  of  every  Christian.  Long 
enough  might  Luther  have  appealed 
to  the  insulted  intellect  unless  he  had 
accepted  as  fellow  champion  in  his 
conflict  with  popery  that  whirlwind  of 
indignation  which  any  gross  and  pre- 
valent scandal,  any  great  and  mon- 
strous wrong,  irresistibly  begets.  The 
multitude  has  no  time,  no  inclination 
for  nice  balancings  and  subtle  distinc- 
tions. And  Luther  conquered  its  brain 
by  conquering  its  bosom.  When  he 
had  hurled  himself  with  all  his  force 
and  fury  at  a pollution  that  infected 
and  poisoned  the  whole  being  of  so- 
ciety, the  people  were  prompt  enough 
to  see  the  crushing  logic  of  his  propo- 
sitions. It  was  through  believing  in 
the  Reformer  that  they  welcomed  the 
Reformation. 

But  by  the  side  of  that  moral  fervor 
and  ferment  out  of  which  the  Refor- 
mation as  a popular  fact  grew,  marched 
a mighty  co-operator,  the  emancipated 
scholarship  of  Europe,  resolved  not 
only  to  maintain  the  ground  it  had 
won,  but  yearning  for  a broader  field, 
and  a bolder,  more  independent  action. 
The  war  of  the  scholar  against  the 
priest,  of  the  individual  mind  in  its 
thirst  for  culture  and  knowledge 
against  spiritual  despotism,  was  begun 
and  half  gained  when  Luther  rushed 
with  his  plenitude  of  energies  on  the 
scene.  The  scholar,  as  such,  is  not 
moved  by  the  iniquities  that  desolate 
the  earth.  He  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  priest,  because  the  priest  tries  to 
buttress  crumbling  institutions  by 
tricks  so  base  that  they  blacken  into 
guilt.  But  in  all  ages  the  scholar, 
whether  an  Abelard  or  a Descartes, 
amid  whatever  outward  homage  he 
may  give  to  current  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems, claims  for  himself  the  largest 
latitude  of  thought  and  of  utterance, 
and  fiercely  combats  if  the  claim  be 
denied.  The  scholar  by  nature,  by 


taste,  and  by  occupation  is  a quiet 
conformist.  Organizations  the  com- 
pactest,  the  most  untroubled,  the  most 
revered,  alone  afford  him  the  means 
of  pursuing  his  inquiries  with  fruitful 
and  consecutive  results.  He  dwells 
therefore  willingly  enough  under  the 
shadow  of  sacerdotal  corporations,  the 
most  ambitious,  the  most  unscru- 
pulous, th6  most  depraved,  provided 
his  steps  are  left  as  untrammelled  as 
his  phantasies.  The  eontest  therefore 
in  which  the  scholarship  of  Christen- 
dom was  engaged  when  the  Reforma- 
tion arose,  was  a contest  on  its  own 
account.  It  v/as  not  the  assertion  of  a 
popular  principle,  it  was  not  intention- 
ally identified  with  the  chief  objects 
and  interests  of  the  Reformation.  In- 
deed it  is  questionable  whether  as  a 
whole  it  did  not  regret  the  shape 
which  the  Reformation  took,  and  would 
not  have  preferred  a revolution  unac- 
companied by  dismemberment.  Still 
it  was  the  ally  of  the  Reformation  in 
spite  of  itself.  Much  as  it  might  dis- 
like to  see  the  rash,  rude  populace 
sharing  in  that  light  of  which  it  had 
hitherto  possessed  the  proud  monopoly, 
it  felt  that  it  must  bear  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  along  with  that 
rude,  rash  mass,  or  be  itself  annihilated. 
Its  own  separate  struggles  for  existence 
however  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  immediately  before  it,  have 
much  attraction  for  us ; whereof  not 
the  least  in  importance  was  the  Reuch- 
lin  Controversy,  of  which,  and  of 
Reuchlin  himself,  we  shall  furnish  as 
brief  and  clear  an  account  as  we  can ; 
not  alone  because  Ulrich  von  Hutten 
played  so  foremost  a part  in  that  con- 
troversy, but  inasmuch  as  Reuchlin 
was  the  most  eminent  type  of  the 
scholar  fighting  for  liberty  against  the 
machinations  of  Romish  priestcraft, 
and  the  controversy  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  victory  which  the  intellect 
of  the  learned  attempted  to  achieve,  of 
the  work  which  it  attempted  to  ac- 
complish apart  from  the  conscience  of 
the  people. 

Johann  Reuchlin  was  born  at  Pfortz- 
heim,  in  the  margraviate  of  Baden,  in 
the  year  1455.  From  an  early  period 
of  his  life  he  showed  the  most  ardent 
love  of  knowledge,  and  an  untiring 
industry  in  the  acquisition  thereof. 
He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  perfect  his 
acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin. 
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There  also  he  studied  caligraphy,  with 
the  view  of  getting  his  livelihood  by 
copying  manuscripts.  Whatever  time 
he  had  to  spare  from  these  pursuits 
was  devoted  to  dialectics,  and  to  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  went  from  Paris  to  Basle. 
There  he  took  a degree  as  master  of 
arts,  and  published  a Latin  dictionary 
so  much  superior  to  all  which  had 
gone  before  it  that  it  immediately  dis- 
placed them.  At  Basle,  Johann  Wessel, 
who  had  been  banished  from  Paris  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions,  in- 
structed him  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
After  residing  in  various  cities  of 
France  he  came  in  1479  to  Tubingen. 
Here  he  did  two  important  things : 
he  took  a doctor’s  degree  and  a wife. 
Growing  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
academical  life,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  law,  and  practised  as  a barrister 
with  great  success  and  fame.  In  his 
twenty-sixth  year  he  was  chosen  by 
Count  Eberhard  of  Wurtemburg  as 
his  private  secretary.  He  accompanied 
the  count  to  Italy,  with  many  of  whose 
most  distinguished  men  he  became  in- 
timate, and  was  exceedingly  admired 
for  his  classical  culture  and  refinement. 
On  his  return  from  Italy  new  honours 
and  dignities  awaited  him.  In  1486 
he  was  sent  by  the  count  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  as  King  of  the 
Homans  of  Maximilian,  afterwards  the 
Emperor,  who  treated  him  with  much 
respect  and  kindness.  On  a second 
journey  to  Italy  connected  with  the 
count’s  affairs  he  extended  his  circle 
of  friendships.  Brilliant  was  Bench - 
lin’s  reception  in  1492  at  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Third,  to 
which  at  Linz  he  went  along  with  the 
count.  The  learned,  the  Emperor,  and 
his  grandees,  all  strove  who  should 
show  him  most  admiration  and  esteem. 
The  Emperor  created  him  a noble, 
and  appointed  him  a councillor  of  the 
empire.  What  perhaps  he  valued  far 
more  than  these  titles  was  his  intro- 
duction about  this  time  to  a Jew  of 
extraordinary  erudition  called  Loans, 
who  unveiled  to  him  in  the  Hebrew 
language  and  literature  rich  and  un- 
visited sources  which  he  had  never 
before  suspected. 

The  elevation  of  his  beloved  and 
esteemed  protector  Eberhard  to  the 
dukedom  of  Wurtemburg  was  an  event 
at  which  Beuchlin  must  have  rejoiced 


in  no  ordinary  degree.  But  the  Duke 
soon  died,  and  had  for  successor  a 
man  as  unlike  as  j)ossible  to  himself — 
Eberhard  the  Second — who  not  merely 
neglected  Beuchlin,  but  persecuted  him 
because  Beuchlin  had  the  courage  to 
give  the  foolish  ruler  wise  advice.  To 
escape  a prison,  or  something  worse, 
Beuchlin  was  compelled  to  fly.  Bishop 
Dalberg  of  Worms,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  offered  him  an 
asylum.  As  the  Elector’s  ambassador 
he  repaired  to  Borne,  where  he  re- 
mained more  than  a year.  Here,  while 
disciplining  his  mind  at  every  point, 
and  adding  to  his  stores  of  knowledge 
from  every  quarter,  he  published  a 
number  of  Orations  which  he  had  de- 
livered before  Pope  Alexander  the 
Sixth.  When  the  troubles  in  Wurtem- 
burg had  somewhat  subsided,  Beuchlin 
ventured  to  return  to  Suabia,  and 
lived  for  a time  a wholly  literary  life, 
publishing  numerous  works;  among 
others  a treatise  on  the  art  of  preaching 
and  a Hebrew  grammar.  Those  works 
inereased  a renown  which  was  already 
second  to  none  in  Germany.  The 
Suabian  Alliance,  however,  dragged 
him  from  his  literary  retirement  to 
confer  on  him  one  of  the  highest  ofiices 
in  their  gift,  the  onerous  duties  of 
which  he  continued  to  fulfil  for  eleven 
years.  Sighing  all  this  while,  not  for 
repose,  but  for  labours  more  suited  to 
his  taste  and  character,  he  found  oc- 
casional relaxation  in  a country-house 
which  he  had,  and  in  the  company  of 
studious  youths,  some  of  whom,  like 
Melancthon,  afterwards  became  more 
famous  than  himself.  And  now  broke 
forth  that  storm  to  which  we  owe  the 
Epistolm  Obscurorum  Virorum.  He 
passed  through  that  storm  only  to  be 
exposed  to  new  dangers,  through  the 
war  which  the  Suabian  Alliance  carried 
on  against  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtem- 
burg. When  the  Duke’s  opponents 
took  Stuttgart,  Beuchlin,  who  was 
living  there  at  the  time,  found  pro- 
tectors in  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and 
Francis  von  Sickingen,  and  his  inter- 
cession with  these  and  with  the  other 
members  of  their  party  was  often  of 
great  value  to  the  citizens.  Stuttgart 
again  falling  into  the  hands  of  Duke 
Ulrich,  Beuchlin  escaped  the  hardest 
fate  only  by  the  speediest  flight.  At 
Ingolstadt,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  he  had  in 
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teacbing  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages an  audience  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred.  A cessation  of  tur- 
moil and  of  peril  permitted  him  to 
settle  once  more  in  his  native  regions, 
when  a grievous  pestilence  which  there 
prevailed  drove  him  away  from  Ingol- 
stadt.  At  the  university  of  Tubingen 
he  had  just  begun  to  give  instructions 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
to  lecture  on  ^schines  and  Demo- 
sthenes, when  he  died  of  consumption 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1522.  A portion 
of  his  valuable  library  was  bequeathed 
to  the  church  at  Pforzheim,  another 
portion  came  to  Carlsruhe,  but  the 
greater  part  perished  in  the  commo- 
tions and  disasters  which  the  wars  of 
Germany  brought  in  their  train. 

Few  of  the  great  men  of  Germany 
have  been  more  enthusiastically  or 
unanimously  praised  by  German 
writers  than  Reuchlin.  The  noble- 
ness of  his  character,  the  breadth  of 
his  views,  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments, the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  intellectual  freedom,  all 
merited  a gratitude  which  has  not  been 
niggardly  given.  As  the  first  among 
German  scholars  to  dower  theology 
and  its  handmaidens  with  a liberal 
aspect  and  a comprehensive  range,  he 
was  as  enlightened  and  energetic  a 
pioneer  of  literary  and  scientific  pro- 
gress as  Erasmus,  while  displaying  a 
boldness  and  an  honesty  of  which  that 
trimming,  servile,  cowardly,  though 
brilliant  and  gifted  man  was  altogether 
incapable.  Before  Beuchlin  a know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  had  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  learned  Babbins. 
Beuchlin  broke  through  this  charmed 
monopoly,  and  made  an  accurate  and 
profound  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  as 
much  an  indispensable  accomplishment 
of  a finished  and  furnished  scholar  as 
Greek  and  Latin;  which,  while  serving 
general  improvement,  made  it  easier  for 
Luther  and  others  to  translate  and  ex- 
tensively diffuse  the  scriptures.  But 
Beuchlin  was  not  a mere  student 
nourishing  himself  with  glorious  ideal- 
isms. He  was  a man  of  action,  with  a 
heart  beating  warm  for  the  fatherland 
and  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Eras- 
mus, Luther,  and  Beuchlin,  may  be 
taken  as  three  consummate  types  of 
three  primordial  tendencies  of  their 
age ; the  first  of  the  desire  of  mental 
liberty  for  its  own  sake ; the  second  of 


the  yearning  for  moral  regeneration 
and  religious  reality ; the  third  of  the 
endeavour  to  render  mental  liberty  and 
moral  and  religious  growth  the  allies  of 
each  other.  Beuchlin  was  the  com- 
pletest  man  of  the  three,  and  expressed 
best  the  whole  wants  of  his  times. 

Contemporary  with  Beuchlin  was  a 
man  of  an  altogether  different  stamp, 
Jacob  von  Hogstraten,  whose  early 
history  it  is  unnecessary  to  give,  but 
who  was  ultimately  appointed  prior  of 
the  Dominicans  at  Cologne.  For  his 
excessive  zeal  against  heretics  and 
heresies  he  was  created  chief  inquisitor 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
the  Inquisition  in  the  three  ecclesias- 
tical electorates  of  Germany,  an  at- 
tempt which  signally  failed  from 
Hogstraten  and  his  coadjutors  playing 
their  parts  too  well.  He  possessed 
great  learning  and  was  deeply  read  in 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  but  whatever 
light  he  possessed  himself  only  made 
him  the  more  anxious  to  exclude  all 
light  from  others.  Beforms,  innova- 
tions of  every  kind,  found  in  him  a 
most  strenuous  foe.  Of  boundless 
pride,  of  most  insatiate  ambition,  he 
was  implacable  in  his  vindictiveness 
against  all  who  offended  the  former  or 
who  thwarted  the  latter.  The  Catholic 
Church  never  had  a more  devoted 
servant  nor  one  more  fatal  to  its  in- 
terests ; for  his  reckless  passions,  his 
rash  audacity,  and  the  fury  of  his  re- 
venge, made  him  careless  of  conse- 
quences provided  his  schemes  or  even 
his  whims  were  unhindered  in  their 
impetuous  career.  As  the  Beforma- 
tion  advanced  his  rage  became  the 
more  mad  and  unsparing.  In  an  evil 
hour  for  himself  he  attacked  Luther, 
who  hurled  at  him  one  of  his  most 
crushing  diatribes,  calling  him  among 
other  things  a bloodthirsty  murderer 
and  the  greatest  ass  he  had  ever  known. 
His  extreme  violence  made  him  at  last 
unpopular  even  with  his  own  party,  and 
falling  into  universal  discredit  he  ended 
a miserable  life,  stained  with  foulest 
cruelties,  in  1527. 

One  of  Hogstraten’s  most  willing 
instruments  was  a certain  Johann 
Pfefferkorn,  who,  in  1506,  professed  his 
conversion  to  the  Christian  religion 
from  the  Jewish.  As  his  sincerity  was 
greatly  doubted,  he  resolved  to  prove 
it  by  his  prodigious  virulence.  He  per- 
secuted in  every  imaginable  mode  the 
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adherents  of  his  former  faith  ; and  he 
flattered  the  Dominican  order  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to 
convert  them  all  to  the  Gospel.  Pfefler- 
korn  would  not  be  worth  a moment’s 
notice  if  he  had  not  been  so  much 
mixed  up  with  the  circumstances  out 
of  which  the  Epistolas  Obscurorum 
Virorum  grew,  and  if  his  name  did  not 
occur  so  frequently  and  prominently 
in  that  celebrated  production.  He  was 
the  nominal  author  of  several  contro- 
versial works  in  German  and  Latin ; 
but  it  is  thought  that  he  had  neither 
the  capacity  nor  the  learning  neces- 
sary for  their  production,  and  that 
the  wily  Dominicans  merely  used  his 
name  for  the  discharge  of  missiles 
which  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
throw  at  their  own  risk.  He  had  a very 
beautiful  wife,  who  is  often  alluded  to 
in  gross  and  never  in  flattering  terms  in 
theEpistolaa.  After  the  terrific,  annihi- 
lating blows  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
Keuchlin,  and  others,  Pfefferkorn  sank 
into  merited  contempt.  He  had  been 
employed  as  a tool  for  base  purposes 
by  an  unscrupulous  party,  and  he  was 
cast  aside  without  pity  when  no  longer 
of  any  value. 

Hogstraten  and  Pfefferkorn,  in  al- 
liance with  a whole  gang  of  monks, 
among  other  tricks  of  obscurantism 
which  they  tried,  declared  that  the 
study  of  Hebrew  books,  especially  of 
the  Talmud  and  the  Cabala,  was  dan- 
gerous and  heretical;  that  they  had 
been  written  to  bring  the  Christian 
religion  into  contempt  and  ought  to 
be  burned.  As  Hogstraten  had  en- 
couraged princes  and  all  good  Ca- 
tholics to  burn  Luther,  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  show  much  more  mercy 
to  objectionable  books.  The  head 
quarters  of  the  Obscurantists  was  Co- 
logne, and  Cologne  became  as  famous 
for  the  darkness  it  dispensed  as  it  has 
since  been  for  its  odoriferous  water. 
Hogstraten,  Pfefferkorn,  and  their 
worthy  brethren,  were  not  satisfied 
with  denouncing  the  Jewish  books ; 
they  applied  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  endeavoured  by  garbled 
extracts  to  obtain  from  him  an  edict 
interdicting  them.  The  Emperor  was 
inclined  to  comply  with  their  request, 
but  wished  first  of  all  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  Universities,  and  of  the 
learned  men  likeliest  to  be  free  from 
priestly  influences  and  ecclesiastical 


prejudices,  as  to  which  of  the  books 
it  would  be  advisable  to  suppress. 
Reuchlin,  as  one  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  integrity  than  for  his  sagacity 
and  erudition,  received  the  command 
of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  honestly  and 
fearlessly  to  state  whether  it  were 
wise  or  the  contrary  to  fori  fid  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Jewish  books  on  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Law  of  Moses, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  Reuch- 
lin  uttered  his  sentiments  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  averring  that  many 
of  the  Jewish  books,  instead  of  injuring 
Christianity,  were  fitted  rather  to  do 
it  honour  and  to  aid  its  progress ; since 
by  studying  them,  scholars  were 
better  panoplied  both  for  attack  and 
for  defence,  when  standing  forth  as 
champions  of  the  gospel,  whilst  any 
attempt  to  interdict  them  would  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  the  foes  of 
Christianity.  Those  works  of  the  Jews, 
however,  which  had  been  written  with 
the  direct  intention  of  insulting  and 
vilifying  the  Christian  faith,  or  tended 
to  bring  into  discredit  other  things 
equally  holy,  or  taught  magical  or 
other  pernicious  arts,  or  diffused  su- 
perstitious beliefs  and  practices  among 
the  people,  all  such  works  Reuchlin 
gave  his  verdict  for  suppressing  with- 
out hesitation.  These  opinions,  which 
were  intended  for  the  private  ear  of 
the  Elector  of  Mentz,  found  their  way, 
it  was  never  known  how,  to  Pfeffer- 
korn and  the  Cologne  monks,  to  whom 
they  gave  grave  offence,  simply  from 
their  sound  sense  and  their  liberality. 
Immense  and  fierce  was  the  outcry 
against  Reuchlin  which  they  imme- 
diately raised.  They  showered  on  his 
head  libels,  satires,  lies,  and  tried  to 
entangle  and  entrap  him  in  a cunning 
web  of  suspicions.  Reuchlin  returned 
blow  for  blow,  and  a mighty  contest 
began,  which  ultimately  took  a much 
broader  field  than  the  Hebrew  books, 
and  resolved  itself  into  a crusade 
for  and  against  culture,  science,  and 
a religion  in  harmony  with  both.  In 
Munch’s  Introduction  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten’s  Works, 
will  be  found  a very  copious  chronicle 
of  this  grand  controversy,  which  pro- 
duced a deeper  excitement  among 
the  learned  than  even  the  outburst  of 
the  Reformation  itself,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  drag  it  up  from  oblivion 
now.  The  Universities  of  Paris, 
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Lyons,  Erfurt,  and  Meiitz,  pronounced 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  monks, 
while  the  enlightened  men  of  all  lands 
rose  up  unanimously  in  Eeuchlin’s  de- 
fence. The  defenders  and  adherents  of 
Reuchlin  were  called  Humanists.  The 
Universities  already  mentioned  de- 
clared those  works  of  his  which  had 
been  published  on  the  matter  in  de- 
bate heretical  and  damnable,  and  they 
were  burned  at  Cologne.  Hogstraten 
summoned  Reuchlin  to  appear  before 
an  inquisitorial  tribunal  consisting  of 
himself  and  of  other  members  of  the 
Dominican  order.  Reuchlin  refused, 
whereupon  the  tribunal  delivered 
judgment  against  his  writings  as  he- 
retical. The  Archbishop  of  Mentz 
granted  him  a delay  of  a month  be- 
fore the  sentence  should  be  carried 
into  execution.  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth 
intrusted  the  investigation  of  the  affair 
to  the  Bishop  of  Spire,  who  decided 
for  Reuchlin,  a decision  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  of  public  opinion. 
Furious  at  this  result,  and  determined 
to  contest  every  inch  of  ground  and 
to  hold  his  own  by  force  or  stratagem, 
Hogstraten  journeyed  to  Rome,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  followers,  and 
carrying  with  him  large  sums  of  money. 
But  here  also  the  judges  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  gave  a verdict 
in  favour  of  Reuchlin.  Hogstraten’s 
residence  at  Rome  obtained  for  him 
nothing  but  a command  of  the  Pope, 
that  the  whole  controversy  should 
cease,  and  that  both  parties  should 
thenceforth  maintain  silence. 

Ulrich  von  Hutten,  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  whatever  was  valiant,  generous, 
and  truthful,  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  battlers  for  Reuchlin’s  cause, 
a cause  identified  in  his  mind  with 
freedom,  right,  and  justice.  He  at- 
tacked the  Obscurantists  with  his 
genius,  with  his  wit,  with  his  learning, 
with  his  unmeasured  scorn.  His  pro- 
ductions on  this  subject  had  every 
merit  which  polemical  writings  can 
possess ; they  were  read  by  many  for 
their  literary  excellences  who  did  not 
enter  warmly  or  at  all  into  the  spirit  of 
the  gigantic  struggle ; and  they  gained 
among  princes,  nobles,  and  the  learned 
numerous  recruits  to  Reuchlin’s  side. 
Conspicuous  among  the  stabs  dealt  to 
the  Hogstraten  party  by  Hutten’s 
fertile,  incisive,  and  energetic  pen,  was 
a long  Latin  poem,  entitled  “Tri- 
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umphus  Capnionis,”  the  publication  of 
which  was  delayed  for  a season  at  the 
request  of  the  temporising  Erasmus. 
Capnio  was  the  learned  name  given  to 
Reuchlin  by  his  learned  contempora- 
ries, hence  the  title  of  the  poem.  In 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  it  would 
be  wrong  to  call  the  Triumphus  poetry; 
but  as  a pamphlet,  eloquent  with  anger 
and  wielding  the  knout  remorselessly, 
it  is  a masterpiece. 

Whatever  else  however  Hutten 
wrote  in  defence  of  Reuchlin  and 
against  his  enemies  was  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  Epistolas  Obscurorum 
VIrorum,  the  authorship  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  as  much  speculation  and 
ingenious  conjecture  in  Germany  as 
the  authorship  of  Junius  in  England. 
By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  written  entirely  by  Hutten, 
and  by  others  that  he  had  no  share  in 
their  composition  at  all.  When  the 
first  book  appeared,  1515,  It  was  unani- 
mously ascribed  to  Reuchlin  himself. 
Then  a belief  arose  that  Erasmus  and 
Hutten  had  assisted  him.  Certain 
modern  critics  wish  to  prove  that  the 
first  part  was  from  the  pen  of  Wolf- 
gang Augst,  a learned  and  witty 
printer,  at  Hagenau,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder sprung  from  the  joint  talents 
of  Hutten  and  Crotus  Rubianus.  That 
either  Erasmus  or  Reuchlin  took  any 
part  in  producing  them  is  unlikely, 
though  both  seem  to  have  known  who 
the  author  was.  Reuchlin  was  not 
master  enough  of  the  glancing,  gallant 
style  which  distinguishes  them,  and 
Erasmus  was  not  capable  of  such 
brave  defiance  of  monkery.  The  pro- 
babilities all  go  with  those  who  believe 
that  the  entire  burden  and  the  entire 
glory  of  the  authorship  must  remain 
with  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Without  en- 
tering into  minute  points  of  criticism,  it 
suffices  to  say  that  he  was  the  only  man 
of  his  time  combining  the  moral  and 
mental  qualities  necessary  for  such  a 
work;  that  these  letters  correspond 
completely  in  spirit  and  in  manner  to 
whatever  else  he  wrote  in  the  course  of 
the  Controversy,  and  to  all  his  other 
productions ; that  there  is  none  of  his 
contemporaries  to  whose  productions 
they  thus  correspond ; that  he  seems  to 
claim  them  as  his  ; that  there  was  no 
one  engaged  in  the  Controversy  to 
whom  both  the  friends  of  Reuchlin 
and  his  foes  so  unanimously  attributed 
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them.  At  all  events  the  claim  of  Hut- 
ten  to  the  Epistolse  is  better  established 
than  that  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  or  any 
other  to  Junius. 

The  Epistolse  have  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  edition  by  Miinch  will 
be  found  as  serviceable  as  any. 

The  book  in  form  consists  of  letters 
addressed  to  Ortuinus  Gratius,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Obscurantists,  who 
persecuted  Eeuclilin.  His  name  was 
probably  selected  from  his  being  the 
supposed  author  of  the  works  which 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Pfeffer- 
korn.  Meant  to  ridicule  the  monks, 
they  were  written,  in  most  monkish 
Latin.  In  a literary  point  of  view 
they  are,  we  think,  a good  deal  over- 
rated. In  many  parts  they  are  as  dis- 
gusting from  their  filth  as  Voltaire’s 
Pucelle,  and  this  defect  is  not  always 
redeemed  by  proportionate  wit.  The 
satirical  talent  which  they  display  is 
unquestionable,  but  this  quite  unac- 
companied by  any  warmth  of  phantasy 
or  fertility  of  invention.  The  really 
good  things  in  the  book  reduce  them- 
selves to  about  a score,  and  these  recur 
so  frequently,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  shape  and  dress,  that  they 
ultimately  become  as  intolerable  as  if 
they  were  the  crassest  of  stupidities.  In 
reading  the  Epistolee,  then,  we  cannot 
resist  a strong  feeling  of  monotony. 
While  each  letter  by  itself  is  as  clever 
as  the  one  before  it,  it  only  makes 
more  visible  the  want  of  substance,  the 
slenderness  of  materials ; but,  whatever 
estimate  we  may  form  of  the  book  as  a 
book,  it  certainly  did  popery  and 
monkery  tremendous  and  irreparable 
damage.  It  unveiled  the  hideous  mass 
of  corruption  which  formed  at  once 
the  basis  and  the  instrumentality  of 


both.  By  indicating  in  them  a pitiable 
puerility  by  the  side  of  an  atrocious 
perversity,  it  made  them  ridiculous 
while  making  them  hateful.  We  see 
the  same  union  of  the  puerile  and  the 
perverse  at  present  in  kindred  churches 
and  parties.  Would  that  there  were 
some  new  Epistolas  Obscurorum  Vi- 
rorum  to  lash  them  with  as  much 
vigour  and  effect ! 

The  Obscurantists  not  being  able  to 
defend  themselves  from  so  formidable 
an  attack  in  any  other  way,  induced 
Leo  the  Tenth  to  issue  a bull,  con- 
demning the  Epistolse  on  the  15th 
March,  1517 ; but  the  result  was  what 
might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
book  was  more  extensively  known, 
sought  with  more  avidity,  read  with 
more  interest. 

Hutten’s  onslaught  on  the  monks  of 
Cologne  took  place  during  the  same 
year  as  his  withering  denunciations  of 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg;  and  he 
perhaps  fought  all  the  more  manfully, 
skilfully,  and  resistlessly,  from  having 
two  enemies  instead  of  one. 

He  was  exceedingly  benefited  by 
the  baths  at  Ems.  Various  ailments 
which  had  long  afflicted  him,  especially 
a trembling  in  his  limbs,  disappeared. 
Invigorated  in  body  and  improved  in 
spirits,  he  was  ready  for  whatever  ho- 
nourable adventure  required  energy, 
daring,  the  force  of  a Thor’s  hammer 
and  the  keenness  of  a Damascus  blade. 
And  smiting  dukes  who  were  assassins 
and  adulterers,  and  monks  who  were 
the  ministers  of  mischief  and  the 
champions  of  ignorance,  still  left  his 
bold  and  enterprising  character  an  af- 
fluence of  unexpended  activity,  deter- 
mination, and  valour. 

Fbancis  Haewell. 


NOTES  OF  A TOUR  ALONG  THE  ROMAN  WALL. 
By  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 

{Concluded  from  p.  388.) 


HOUSESTEADS,  the  Roman  Bor- 
covicus,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  wall  stations,  and  has  deservedly 
been  eulogisedby  Gordon  and  Stukeley, 
and  described  in  its  present  state  at 
considerable  length  by  Mr.  Bruce. 
Stukeley  calls  it  “ the  Tadmor  of  Bri- 
tain.” Its  last  historian,  with  more 


sober  judgment,  cautions  the  visitor 
against  approaching  it  with  expecta- 
tions too  greatly  excited ; but  he  ad- 
mits that  the  buried  ruins  remain  as 
vast  and  complete  as  ever,  and  that 
when  they  are  fully  excavated  Borco- 
vicus  will  be  the  Pompeii  of  Britain. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  lovers  of  anti- 
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quity,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  honour  of 
our  country,  that  Housesteads  is  now 
the  property  of  the  enlightened  owner 
of  Chesters,  who  fully  appreciates 
its  historical  worth.  The  area  of 
the  station  contains  about  five  acres. 
It  is  situated  upon  elevated  ground, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great 
wall ; on  the  east  by  a ravine,  through 
which  runs  a stream  ; and  on  the  south 
by  a valley  and  a ridge,  where  was 
found  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
by  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tungrians, 
and  the  celebrated  Mithraic  cave.  The 
walls  are  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, from  nine  to  sixteen  courses  of 
the  facing-stones  yet  remaining.  Like 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  wall  stations, 
they  shew  no  traces  of  having  been 
flanked  with  towers,  and  they  are  con- 
structed wholly  of  stone  without  the 
bonding  courses  of  tiles  so  common 
in  the  walls  of  the  castra  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  gateways  have 
double  entrances,  and  are  built  of 
massive  stones  and  flanked  with  guard- 
rooms.  That  on  the  western  side,  at 
the  period  of  our  visit,  was  being 
further  and  carefully  excavated.  It 
presented  the  appearance  of  having 
been  hastily  walled  up  or  barricaded 
for  the  purpose  of  defence.  As  the 
entrances  were  defended  with  double 
doors  of  great  strength,  this  inner  wall 
was  probably  added  after  their  de- 
struction, but  when  or  under  what 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. It  speaks  forcibly,  however,  of 
invasion,  and  of  battles  lost  and  won, 
such  as  the  lower  barrier  must  often 
have  witnessed  in  the  days  of  Lome’s 
decline  and  fall.  The  guard-chambers 
are  well  preserved ; on  the  side  wall 
of  one  of  them  is  a phallus  cut  in  the 
stone  ; the  effluvium  from  animal  mat- 
ter with  which  those  rooms  were  filled 
is  still  oppressively  strong.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  station  was  occupied 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  guard-rooms  used  as  recep- 
tacles for  refuse  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
very  easy  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
streets  running  from  east  to  west  and 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  remains 
of  buildings  cover  the  entire  area. 
What  these  may  be,  and  what  they 
may  contain,  it  is  useless  to  speculate 
on;  the  pickaxe  and  spade  are  the 
only  keys  that  can  unlock  the  buried 
treasures.  One  Roman  house  has 
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however  survived  the  general  over- 
throw ; the  external  walls  remain 
probably  almost  to  their  original  alti- 
tude, and  the  foundations  of  the  in- 
ternal ones  are  distinct.  The  preser- 
vation of  this  rare  extant  example  of 
a Roman  house  may  be  attributed  to 
its  having  been  found  useful  as  a 
sheepfold — a purpose  it  has  appa- 
rently been  applied  to  for  centuries. 

Leaving  Housesteads  we  turned  to- 
wards the  south  to  visit  Chester- 
Holme,  the  site  of  Vindolana,  situated 
on  the  ancient  military  road,  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  wall.  A 
Roman  mile-stone  is  yet  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  numerous  in- 
scriptions and  sculptured  stones  are 
preserved  in  the  house  belonging  to 
the  late  Rev.  A.  Hedley,  who  made 
considerable  researches  in  the  station, 
and  collected  numerous  objects  of  an- 
tiquity, all  of  which,  except  the  in- 
scribed stones,  are  now  dispersed  and 
probably  lost.  The  cottage  inhabited 
by  Mr.  Hedley,  its  offices  and  out- 
houses, are  all  built  of  stones  taken 
from  the  station.  Many  of  them  have 
belonged  to  edifices  of  importance, 
and  these  are  carefully  walled  up,  and 
saved  at  least  from  any  immediate 
danger.  Inscriptions  found  here  men- 
tion the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Gauls, 
corresponding  as  in  other  instances 
with  the  order  of  the  Notitia. 

As  inns  are  but  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  wall  district,  it  is  important 
for  the  traveller  to  know  that  one 
called  the  “ Twice  Brewed,”  about 
two  miles  from  Chester-Holme,  on 
the  roadside,  affords  good  though 
homely  accommodation.  He  will  de- 
rive an  additional  gratification  in 
knowing  that  here  Hutton  took  shelter 
in  company  with  fifteen  carriers,  and 
gathered  some  laughable  incidents  for 
his  amusing  if  not  very  antiquarian 
History  of  the  Roman  Wall.  “ A 
more  dreary  country,”  writes  the 
octogenarian  pedestrian  as  he  ap- 
proached the  “ Twice  Brewed,”  “ than 
this  in  which  I now  am,  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  I do  not  wonder  it 
shocked  Camden.  The  country  itself 
would  frighten  him,  without  the 
troopers.”  Dreary  the  country  doubt- 
less is,  but  it  is  not  the  dreariness  of 
monotony,  or  of  richer  tracts  of  land 
without  historical  associations.  The 
wall  now  exhibits  a succession  of 
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changing  and  interesting  views,  and 
we  returned  eastward  from  the  “Twice 
Brewed,”  a considerable  distance,  in 
order  to  secure  an  examination  of  tlie 
portion  we  had  divaricated  from  in 
visiting  Vindolana.  Crag  after  crag, 
rough  and  precipitous,  acclivities  steep 
and  apparently  insurmountable,  are  all 
traversed  ecpially.  In  no  stage  of  dif- 
ficulty or  danger  did  the  Roman  sol- 
diers turn  aside  from  their  task,  and 
up  steep  hills,  which  we  had  some  dif- 
ficulty to  climb,  the  wall  is  as  carefully 
and  firmly  built  as  upon  level  ground ; 
the  materials  nowhere  difier;  the  whin 
rock,  or  stone  of  the  hills,  is  used  only  for 
the  body  of  the  work,  the  facing  stones 
are  as  neatly  cut  as  usual,  and  brought 
as  usual  from  distant  quarries.  Pass- 
ing Milking-gap,  a mile-castle  called 
Castle-nick,  Peel-crag,  Winshields- 
crag  (the  highest  spot  between  the  two 
seas),  and  Bloody-gap,  we  rested  at  a 
small  farm-house  at  Shield-on-the- 
wall.  On  the  south,  near  the  modern 
military  road,  are  two  large  stones, 
probably  the  remains  of  a circle,  called 
“ the  mare  and  foal.”  At  Bogle-hole, 
the  vallum  is  seen  inclining  towards 
the  wall  to  assist  in  defending  the 
pass.  This  is  one  of  the  many  similar 
adaptations  noticed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  in 
support  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  unity 
and  contemporaneous  origin  of  the 
fortifications.  The  wall  has  its  tradi- 
tions, and  spirits  are  still  supposed  to 
haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  Bogle - 
hole.  In  our  walk  we  were  told  of 
the  hunter’s  dogs  turning  back  from 
the  pursuit  of  animals  which  were 
something  more  than  what  they  seemed 
to  be,  and  of  a man  who  attempted  to 
fly  from  a high  crag  and  was  killed. 
Our  informant  did  not  attribute  his 
fall  to  any  defect  in  the  provision  he 
had  made  for  his  flight,  but  solely 
from  his  having  neglected  to  make  an 
offering  of  barley-cake  to  the  rocks. 
Surely  there  lingers  in  this  story  a 
vestige  of  the  old  belief  which  assigned 
to  every  mountain  its  guardian  divi- 
nity, and  to  rivers,  woods,  and  fields, 
their  gods  and  goddesses. 

The  mile-castle  (castellurti)  near 
Caw-fields  is  the  best  preserved  along 
the  line  of  the  wall,  and  has  been 
cleared  of  the  accumulated  earth  by 
order  of  its  owner,  Mr.  Clayton.  It 
is  situated  on  a gentle  slope,  the  great 
wall  forming  its  northern  boundary. 
Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  XXXVI, 


It  has  two  entrances,  of  great  strength, 
and  with  double  doors,  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  north  and  south,  without 
any  postern  gate.  The  walls  are  from 
nine  to  upwards  of  ten  feet  thick,  and 
are  rounded  off  on  the  south.  Previous 
to  the  excavation  of  this  mile-castle  it 
was  doubtful  whether  there  were  open- 
ings from  them  through  the  wall.  On 
this  point  much  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. In  this  castellum  was  found  a 
fragmentary  inscription  referring  to 
Hadrian  and  the  second  legion,  and,  I 
believe,  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the 
Pannonian  soldier,  of  a much  later 
date,  previously  mentioned  as  pre- 
served at  Chesters.  Xear  it  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Apollo  was  discovered  in 
the  summer  of  last  year. 

iEsica,  the  tenth  great  station,  now 
called  Great  Chesters,  may  justly  be 
said  to  be  buried  in  its  own  ruins,  and, 
like  many  of  the  others,  has  never  been 
investigated.  Accident  has  brought  to 
light,  very  recently,  a large  slab,  bear- 
ing a dedication  to  Hadrian,  and, 
many  years  since,  an  inscription  men- 
tioning the  rebuilding  of  a granary  by 
a cohort  of  the  Astures,  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus.  It  affords  one  of 
many  similar  proofs  of  the  permanent 
residence  of  particular  bodies  of  troops 
at  fixed  stations,  the  Astures  being 
located  at  iEsica,  according  to  the 
Xotitia,  nearly  200  years  after  the 
date  of  this  monument.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  watercourse  which  supplies 
iEsica  with  water,  and  its  long  cir- 
cuitous route,  forms  one  of  the  many 
striking  features  in  Mr.  Bruce’s  vo- 
lume. It  is  six  miles  in  length. 

Beyond  A^sica  a second  mountain 
ridge  is  entered  upon.  The  defiles, 
gaps,  and  crags,  are  as  remarkable  as 
those  before  alluded  to,  and  the  Xine 
Xicks  of  Thirl  wall  are  perhaps  even 
still  more  precipitous,  broken,  and 
wildly  picturesque.  The  wall  too  is 
here  seen  in  larger  and  more  con- 
tinuous masses,  and  the  external  facing 
stones  are  preserved  in  many  places  to 
the  extent  of  ten  and  twelve  courses. 

Magna,  now  Carvoran,  lies  about 
250  yards  to  the  south  of  the  wall 
and  vallum  near  the  village  of  Green- 
head.  The  site  is  elevated  ground, 
evidently  chosen  to  avoid  a swampy 
flat  nearer  tlie  wall.  The  area,  about 
four  acres  and  a half,  is  entirely 
cultivated.  In  the  garden  of  the  farm- 
3 T 
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house  are  numerous  fragments  of  archi- 
tecture, altars,  and  mutilated  inscribed 
stones,  which  have  as  yet  escaped  com- 
plete destruction.  One  of  the  altars  is 
incribed  neo  * belatvcadro  • votv  * s • ; 
another,  in  a wall,  is  dedicated  to  the 
god  Veteres,  probably  the  Vithris  of  the 
north;  a third,  much  weather-worn, 
seems  addressed  to  Jupiter,  Helius  and 
Rome. 

The  traveller  on  leaving  Carvoran 
will,  from  necessity,  rest  at  Glenwhilt, 
a village  at  no  great  distance  on  the 
line  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
railway.  He  will  then  be  prepared 
to  encounter  the  somewhat  difficult  ac- 
cess to  Birdoswald,  ( Amhoglanna^') 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  stations  of 
the  wall.  To  avoid  a very  circuitous 
route  the  river  Irthing  must  be  forded, 
and  the  steep  banks  of  a ravine  covered 
with  thickets  and  underwood  must  be 
surmounted.  Under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  this  is  a serious 
task.  With  us  it  was  rendered  more 
formidable  by  the  rain,  and,  had  not  our 
fearless  guide  animated  us  by  example, 
we  should  possibly  have  remembered 
the  warning  precept  of  Hodgson,  that 
“ the  attempt  is  very  dangerous,  and 
should  never  be  tried  by  those  whose 
life  and  existence  are  in  any  way  use- 
ful.” The  site  of  the  station  is  one  of 
great  natural  strength,  as  on  every 
side  except  the  west  it  is  protected  by 
deep  scars  and  inland  cliffs,  and  by 
the  detour  of  the  Irthing.  Amboglanna 
was  the  head  quarters  of  the  first  co- 
hort of  the  Dacians,  styled  pro" 

bably  in  compliment  to  Hadrian,  and 
subsequently  termed  in  addition,  Gor- 
diana^  from  the  Emperor  Gordian,  and 
Tetriciana  from  Tetricus  the  success- 
ful usurper  in  Britain  and  Gaul  in 
the  time  of  Claudius  Gothicus  and 
Aurelian.  Numerous  inscriptions  re- 
cording this  cohort  have  been  dug  up 
in  and  about  the  station.  One  is 
built  up  in  the  wall  of  the  farm-house 
within  the  area,  and  fragments  of 
others  are  lying  about  the  garden. 
Most  of  these  are  dedications  to  Jupi- 
ter. Others  record  the  second  and 
sixth  legions.  We  were  gratified  with 
the  sight  of  a fine  piece  of  sculpture 
three  feet  high,  in  the  farm-house,  re- 
presenting one  of  the  Dece  Matres. 
The  goddess  is  represented  seated  in 
a chair  and  covered  with  drapery,  the 
folds  of  which  are  very  elaborately 
worked;  the  hands,  which  probably 
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held  a basket  of  fruit,  and  the  head, 
have  been  broken  off.  But  since  our 
return  Mr.  Bruce  has  found  the  head 
in  the  possession  of  a person  at  New- 
castle, and  a hope  may  now  be  enter- 
tained that  head  and  body  will  be 
be  united  in  the  museum  of  the  anti- 
quaries of  Pons  JElii.  It  is  not  cre- 
ditable to  private  individuals  to  ab- 
stract solely  for  their  own  gratifica- 
tion that  which  by  right  and  reason 
belongs  to  the  public.  But  unfortu- 
nately there  are  hundreds  of  Roman 
monuments  found  along  the  line  of 
the  wall  which  have  been  carried  away 
from  the  places  where  they  were  dis- 
covered, and  rendered  totally  inacces- 
sible to  the  artist  and  to  the  antiquary. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  persons 
who  for  a mere  selfish  object  carry  off 
antiquities  arc  the  last  to  communicate 
notices  to  the  proper  quarters  where 
records  would  be  made  of  the  dis- 
coveries for  the  use  of  those  whose 
tastes  and  acquirements  qualify  them 
to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  works 
of  antient  art.  The  remains  at  Bird- 
oswald are,  comparatively,  well  pre- 
served, and  the  arrangement  of  the 
camp,  together  with  the  position  of  the 
streets  and  buildings,  can  yet  be  well 
understood,  encumbered  as  they  are 
with  earth  and  their  own  ruins.  For 
some  distance  westward  of  Birdos- 
wald the  wall  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition, but  as  Carlisle  and  the  west- 
ern extremity  are  approached  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  indistinct,  and 
is  in  many  places  entirely  destroyed. 
The  antiquary,  however,  will  never 
find  a dearth  of  materials.  The  great 
barrier  itself  has  been  pillaged  by 
everybody,  from  the  Government  down 
to  the  humble  tenant  of  a few  acres, 
and  its  substance  is  now  in  high  roads, 
churches,  farm-houses,  and  cottages. 
But  an  extraordinary  number  of  valu- 
able monuments  have  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  plunderers,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  private  collections  along 
the  site  of  the  wall  and  its  appendages. 
Some  I have  mentioned.  The  chief  of 
those  which  belong  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  wall  are  at  Lanercost 
Priory  and  at  Mr.  Senhouse’s  near 
Maryport.  Besides  the  great  stations, 
to  which,  in  this  brief  notice,  I have 
referred,  there  are  others  both  north 
and  south  of  the  wall  not  less  interest- 
ing, and  abounding  in  sculptures  and 
inscriptions.  We  were  only  able  to  visit 
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one  of  these,  called  Old  Carlisle,  about 
two  miles  from  Wigton.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Eoman  Olenacum,  but  the 
confirmation  of  inscriptions  is  wanted 
to  support  this  appropriation.  Among 
the  remains  from  this  station  which  are 
preserved  by  Miss  Matthews,  of  Wig- 
ton,  we  noticed  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  and  Vulcan,  for  the  health  of 
the  emperor  Gordian,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  unpublished  ; and  the  fol- 
lowing curious  specimen  of  orthogra- 
phy: — TANCORIX  MVLIER  VIGSIT  ANNOS 
SEGSAGiNTA  I — “ Tancorix,  a woman  ; 
she  lived  sixty  yers.”  The  memorial 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  mode  adopted 
to  express  the  sex  of  Tancorix,  a Bri- 
tish or  Gaulish  name,  which  from  its 
termination  would  have  been  consi- 
dered masculine. 

I have  in  this  slight  sketch  only  been 
able  to  allude  to  the  inscriptions  which 
have  strewed  the  ground  from  Bow- 
ness  to  Wallsend.  They  form  a chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  our  country  which 
has  been  but  little  consulted  by  the 
historical  antiquary,  and  is  altogether 
unknown  to  the  public  in  general. 
Beferring  for  the  present  to  the  most 
limited  range  of  these  records,  I may 
observe  that  they  very  clearly  explain 
the  origin  of  the  wall  itself,  and 
settle  the  questions  which  have  so 
long  been  raised  as  to  its  date.  They 
prove  that  to  Hadrian  this  honour  is 


due,  and  that  Sever  us,  who  has  shared 
the  credit  with  Hadrian,  did  nothing 
more  than  repair  the  fortresses  and 
the  public  buildings  which  had  be- 
come dilapidated ; that  Hadrian  brought 
together  for  this  work  the  entire  mili- 
tary force  of  the  province,  and  that 
the  British  states  or  communities  also 
contributed  workmen.  The  mytho- 
logy of  the  wall,  as  shewn  by  in- 
scriptions, is  another  highly  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry.  We  find  a consi- 
derable number  of  deities,  apparently 
both  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  parentage, 
incorporated  with  the  well-known  gods 
and  goddesses  of  Greece  and  Borne ; 
and  topical  divinities,  whose  influence 
was  restricted  to  particular  localities, 
are  also  very  numerous.  The  latter 
seem  to  have  held  an  intermediate 
place,  and  to  have  exercised  a media- 
torial or  connecting  relation  between 
the  higher  gods  and  their  worshippers, 
and  every  where  we  trace  marks  of 
the  popularity  in  which  they  were 
held.*  But  it  is  rather  singular  that 
in  no  instance  do  we  recognise  any 
monument  or  inscription  bearing  re- 
ference to  Christianity;  a fact  which, 
coupled  with  a similar  void  in  the  early 
monuments  of  the  south  of  Britain, 
tends  to  induce  us  to  place  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  gospel  in  Britain  at  a 
much  later  date  than  is  commonly 
assigned. 
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Rambles  in  Germany. 

Heidelberg,  Aug.  15.t  place  at  Heidelberg  on  the  11th.  He  was 
Mr.  Urban, — I closed  my  last  com-  interred  on  the  13th  in  the  new  cemetery, 
munication  with  a brief  mention  of  the  Nobody  seems  to  have  known  how  near 
death  of  Professor  Paulus,  which  took  he  was  to  his  end.  He  was  within  three 


* A monument  of  this  class,  found  on  the  line  of  the  wall  near  Burgh  by  Sands,  has 
been  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Rooke,  of  Wigton,  since  my  return.  It 
reads  : 

MATRI  • 

D • O • M • 

V * E • X • 

VI  • 

Matribus  Domesticis,  Vexillatio.  leg.  vi. 

It  has  been  noticed,  I see,  by  Hodgson. 

f This  letter  was  delayed  by  some  mistake  in  the  post-office  for  nearly  a month.— Ed. 
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weeks  of  entering  his  91st  year,  and, 
having  long  withdrawn  from  public  life,  was 
spoken  of  as  of  the  dead.  To  do  him 
honour  at  the  last,  however,  seemed  to  be 
the  common  desire.  All  parties.  Catholic, 
Protestant,  university-men  and  townsmen, 
united  on  the  occasion,  and  the  attend- 
ance at  the  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest 
Heidelberg  ever  witnessed.  It  seemed  as 
if  every  feeling  was  merged  in  respect  for 
a character  of  most  undeviating  honesty 
and  adherence  to  conviction.  Whether 
his  extreme  rationalistic  views  had  under- 
gone any  modification  I know  not.  The 
Protestant  clergyman  who  delivered  one 
of  the  funeral  addresses  dwelt  with  peculiar 
emphasis  on  his  conscientious  adherence 
to  duty,  and  his  unshrinking  warfare 
against  whatever  power  might  attempt  to 
enslave  the  human  mind.  “ La  raison 
finira  par  avoir  raison,”  was  his  motto, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  thirteen  years 
before,  under  the  picture  of  himself.  The 
prayers,  addresses,  and  funeral  hymns 
were  all  beautiful  and  impressive,  and 
seem  to  have  powerfully  affected  the  by- 
standers. By  and  by,  we  of  course  shall 
have,  from  the  hands  of  some  one  to  whom 
the  professor  was  well-known,  a memoir 
which  will  enable  us  to  form  a judgment 
of  his  whole  mind  and  thoughts,  vigorous 
and  clear  to  the  last.  Till  we  have  it,  we 
know  not  the  mental  history  of  his  later 
days.  One  thing  is  unquestionable — 
that  he  clung  with  earnestness  to  the  hope 
of  immortality,  and  claimed  discipleship 
with  the  Saviour. 

ij:  * 

Spires,  Aug.  24. 

I am  heartily  glad  to  have  visited  the 
ancient  city  of  Spires,  although  the  present 
state  of  its  cathedral  (next  to  Cologne  the 
largest  in  Germany)  * is  not  favourable 
for  observation.  We  had  seen  its  two 
towers,  with  the  large  massive  building  to 
which  they  belong,  rising  in  the  distance, 
whenever  we  mounted  the  higher  hills 
near  Heidelberg,  and  they  brought  to  our 
minds  some  of  our  most  interesting  early 
readings  in  history.  It  is  hardly  wrong 
to  call  Spires  cathedral  the  St.  Denis  of 
Germany, for  with  no  other  building  are  the 
images  of  imperial  power  and  death  more 
connected.  Founded  by  Conrad  II.  in 
1030,  as  a place  of  burial  for  himself  and 
his  descendants,  and  completed  with  that 
view  by  his  son  and  grandson.  After  these 
three,  receiving  the  mortal  spoils  of  Henry 
V.  last  of  the  Salique  dynasty,  then  of 
Philip  of  Suabia,  of  Rhodolph  of  Haps- 


[Nov. 

burg,  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  and  Albert  I. 
of  Austria,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other 
names  of  royal  renown,  it  has  come  down 
to  us  with  the  double  interest  of  being  the 
scene  in  which  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
preached  in  1146  the  second  crusade, 
and  that  in  which,  363  years  later,  that 
“ Protest  ” was  issued  against  the  decree 
of  Charles  V.  and  the  Diet  which  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  Protestant. 

I knew  from  various  authorities  that  no 
city  in  Germany  had  been  more  victimised 
by  w'ar  and  revolution  than  Spires.  The 
atrocities  of  Tilly,  and  later,  those  of  Melac, 
perpetrated  in  1688  at  Heidelberg,  seem 
to  have  been  even  exceeded  at  Spires  in 
the  following  year.  For  three  days  and 
three  nights  the  blazing  city  illuminated 
the  neighbouring  country.  Not  con- 
tent even  with  the  process  of  fire,  the 
French  generals  kept  their  miners  con- 
stantly at  work  blowing  up  the  principal 
edifices,  dismantling  the  cathedral,  and 
casting  the  dust  of  emperors  to  the  winds. 
Even  then  Spires  might  have  revived  ; but 
other  foes  appeared.  In  1794  the  luckless 
city,  which  had  fallen  after  six  different 
assaults,  w'as  given  up  to  pillage  and  de- 
struction by  the  revolutionary  army  of 
France. 

Knowing  all  this,  I went  to  Spires  with 
moderate  expectations,  and  must  own 
that  what  I saw,  with  the  exception  of 
what  is  under  accomplishment  at  the  ca- 
thedral, was  as  uninteresting  and  de- 
pressing as  it  was  possible  to  have  imagined. 
The  town  is  to  the  last  degree  lifeless  and 
dull — a silence,  as  of  the  grave,  surrounds 
the  vast,  dark,  heavy  mass  of  the  cathedral. 
No  where,  except  from  the  river,  do  you 
obtain  a good  view  of  even  this  one 
building,  which  stands  as  in  a neglected 
grove  of  tall  yet  not  handsome  trees,  and, 
if  you  have  not  been  made  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  within — if  you  only  look  up  at 
that  huge,  dull,  red  cavernous  structure 
looming  over  you — you  w’ill  say  the  city 
and  the  church  are  suited  to  one  another, 
and  both  better  fitted  for  the  dead  than 
the  living.  But  enter: — you  can,  it  is 
true,  form  but  a very  imperfect  idea  of  its 
vast  proportions,  for  a glance  within  the 
screen  put  up  to  divide  the  nave  from  the 
choir  only  shows  you  a perfect  net-work 
of  ladders,  scaffoldings,  temporary  stair- 
cases, and  painters’  platforms.  At  first 
you  discern  nothing  but  these,  with  their 
due  complement  of  dust  and  dirt ; but 
you  are  permitted  to  look  a little  further, 
to  ascend  one  of  the  temporary  standing- 


* The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  cathedrals  are  these — 

Cologne.  Spires. 

Extreme  length  . , 511  feet.  Extreme  length  . . 446  feet. 

Width  .....  231  feet.  Width  cAoir . . . 178  feet. 
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places,  and  there  you  behold,  far  above 
you,  beautiful  forms  and  bright  colours 
growing  on  the  walls.  You  are  told  that 
the  whole  enormous  nave  is  to  be  co- 
vered with  “Scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin.”  A Protestant’s  first  thought 
is,  “ How  will  tliey  ever  find  or  imagine 
enough  to  cover  the  page  of  that  great 
book  ? What  has  the  quiet  and  modest 
mother  of  Our  Lord  done  to  ‘ mark  the 
marble  ’ of  this  mighty  shrine  all  over 
with  her  name  and  deeds  ?”  But  he  re- 
memhers  the  prolific  marvels  of  legendary 
lore,  and  finds  the  tablet,  vast  as  it  is, 
not  larger  than  tradition  may  fill.  The 
windows  too  are  becoming  rich  with 
gilding,  and  there  seems  likely  to  be  a 
blue  heaven  spangled  with  stars,  and  when 
done  it  will  unquestionably  be  sumptuous 
in  the  highest  degree.  This  ex-king  of 
Bavaria  will  at  all  events  not  be  forgotten. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  princely  magnificence  of 
his  works,  for  now  we  are  admitted  into 
the  portion  of  the  edifice  which  is  com- 
pleted as  far  as  the  frescoes  are  concerned, 
namely,  into  the  superior  choir,  which  is 
in  use  for  public  worship.  Here  are  some 
beautiful  frescoes  by  the  two  Schraudolphs, 
Munich  artists.  The  painter’s  design  is 
to  appropriate  the  nave,  as  we  have  above 
said,  to  the  Virgin,  while  the  southern  part 
of  the  cross  will  give  the  history  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  the  northern  that  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  coronation  of  the  Virgin 
will  occupy  the  recess  of  the  choir.  The 
whole,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  in 
1855.* 

Two  pedestals  intended  for  statues 
occupy  conspicuous  places  not  far  from 
the  high  altar.  We  did  not  clearly  un- 
derstand whether  they  are  to  receive  the 
fine  statues  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  by 
Schwanthaler,  and  of  Adolphe  of  Nassau 
by  Ohnmacht  of  Strasburg.  Both  these 
are  completed,  and  both  are  praised  by 
high  authorities,  but  for  the  present  neither 
is  exhibited.  We  afterwards  saw  in  the 
crypt  the  ancient  tumular  stone  executed 
under  the  orders  of  Rodolph  in  his  life- 
time, bearing  his  effigy  in  bas-relief. 


Schwanthaler  has  carefully  imitated  the 
figure,  an  authenticated  portrait  likeness. 
The  original  stone  bears  the  inscription 
“ A.  D.  MCCXII.  mense  Julio  in  die 
divisionis  Ap’lorum  (15  July)  Rudolphus 
de  Hapsburg,  Romanorum  Rex,  anno  regni 
sui  xviri.” 

Most  readers  of  history  have,  I be- 
lieve, a hero.  Accidental  associations 
often  awaken  enthusiasm  for  some  con- 
spicuous soldier  or  statesman — very  often, 
the  simple  circumstance  of  the  life  be- 
ing entertaining  and  full  of  adventure  is 
quite  enough.  However  it  may  be,  I 
am  always  glad  not  to  have  my  idols 
demolished  % time  and  reason,  if  the 
object  of  admiration  bears  the  test  of 
sober  inquiry.  And  thus  it  is  with  Ro- 
dolph of  Hapsburg.  He  is  to  me  more  and 
more  a marvellous  man — a light  shining 
in  a dark  place.  In  one  only  point  does 
he  seem  to  me  to  rank  below  our  own 
Alfred,  in  his  ignorance  of  letters  ; yet 
this  does  but  perhaps  the  more  enhance 
the  wonder  of  his  gentle  and  courteous 
heroism,  and  of  the  sensible  opinions  he 
entertained  respecting  the  value  of  acqui- 
sitions he  had  himself  been  unable  to  make. 
His  respect  for  learning  and  art  was  ample. 
When  the  Strasburg  citizen  brought  him 
a present  of  an  ancient  MS.  his  reward 
was  princely,  sufficiently  so  to  excite  the 
murmurs  of  his  troops.  The  complaint 
reached  Rodolph’s  ears — “ My  friends,” 
said  he,  “ be  content.  Let  men  of  learning 
be  our  inspirers.  Would  that  I had  time 
for  their  works,  and  could  give  their  au- 
thors some  of  the  means  I am  obliged  to 
throw  away  on  my  knights.”  In  an  age 
like  Rodolph’s  it  is  rare  indeed  to  meet 
with  so  just  an  appreciation  of  good 
men.  Scourge  of  the  Church  when  she 
outstepped  her  province,  and  unsparing 
scourge  too  of  the  tyrannical  nobles,  he  yet 
maintained  worship  and  order,  and  subor- 
dination and  law.  “ His  very  name  was 
a terror  to  the  had,  a joy  to  the  op- 
pressed people.  The  peasant  returned  to 
his  plough,  the  merchant  went  through 
the  land  in  security,  and  robbers  and  ban- 
ditti hid  themselves  in  coverts.”  He 


* I am  now  enabled  to  give  the  titles  of  the  proposed  series  of  frescoes  in  the  naver 
which  answer  only  in  part  to  the  description  above  given: — 1.  Creation  of  Eve ; 2. 
Fall  of  Man  ; 3.  Noah’s  Thank-offering — the  Rainbow;  4.  Abraham’s  Vision  ; 5.  The 
burning  Bush — emblem  of  the  Virgin  Mother;  6.  The  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  vii.  14; 
7.  Birth  of  the  Virgin  ; 8.  Mary  overshadowed  by  the  presence  of  God  in  the  Temple  ; 
9.  The  Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ; 10.  The  Message  of  the  Angel  to  Mary  ; 11. 
Visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth  ; 12.  Birth  of  Jesus  ; 13.  Circumcision;  14.  Wise  Men’s 
Offering;  15.  Simeon’s  Prophecy  ; 16.  Flight  into  Egypt;  17.  Mary  finds  Jesus  in 
the  Temple ; 18.  Jesus  subject  to  his  Parents  at  Nazareth;  19.  Death  of  Joseph; 
20.  Marriage  of  Cana;  21.  Jesus  in  the  Synagogue;  22.  Crucifixion;  23.  Appear- 
ance of  the  Risen  Saviour  to  his  Mother ; 24.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — 20th 
October,  1851, 
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loved  peace,  yet  was  great  in  war,  was  firm 
in  affliction,  gentle  in  prosperity.  Few, 
very  few,  princes  of  the  earth  have,  on  the 
whole,  deserved  imperishable  renown  more 
than  Rodolpli  of  Hapsburg. 

Perhaps  the  sight  of  the  original  and 
venerable  monument  of  this  great  man 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  strengthen 
in  our  minds  a doubt  about  these  substi- 
tutions of  new  for  old,  rather  than  reno- 
vations of  the  old,  which  are  going  on  in 
many  places  besides  Spires.  Of  the  long 
line  of  sculptured  figures  resting  in  the 
crypts  and  compartments  of  St.  Denis, 
whatever  pains  may  have  been  taken  to 
trace  out  the  original  figures  or  to  imitate 
the  costume  of  the  reign  under  which  the 
monarch  lived,  or  even  to  bring  from  a 
distance  real  monuments,  there  is  scarcely 
an  impression  of  sacredness,  because  no- 
where is  there  a feeling  of  the  genuine 
and  veritable.  We  say  not  that  respect 
or  desire  to  repair  the  outrages  of  the  past 
may  not  most  justly  be  exercised  in  pro- 
ducing a series  of  kingly  monuments  like 
these  ; we  only  speak  of  the  feelings  they 
awaken.  We  should  ourselves  have  pre- 
ferred the  very  tomb  and  likeness  of  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg  which  his  own  workman 
had  executed  at  his  ovrn  order,  and  designed 
for  this  cathedral,  to  any  modern  monu- 
ment. By  all  means  let  a statue  be  raised 
to  his  honour  by  Louis  of  Bavaria  some- 
where; but,  for  ourselves,  we  would  rather 
it  were  among  the  great  men  of  Munich, 
or  anywhere  rather  than  here.  Can  any- 
thing compensate  for  the  removal  of  an- 
cient inscriptions  or  figures  from  the 
walls  of  old  cathedrals  ? Surely  frescoes, 
and  gilding,  and  all  the  rich  accompani- 
ments which  modern  art  may  introduce, 
should  be  allowed  or  not  in  such  struc- 
tures pretty  much  according  as  they  can 
be  brought  to  harmonize  with  what  is  es- 
sentially of  unique  and  high  historic  value. 
When  once  these  treasures  of  time  have  to 
be  cleared  away  because  they  will  look  out  of 
keeping  with  blues  and  reds  and  yellows  on 
your  walls,  you  are  surely  sacrificing  what 
is  sacred  in  the  past  to  what  is  agreeable 
to  your  own  eye.  This,  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pious  duty  of  re- 
storation and  reparation.  Any  one  who 
has  seen  the  exquisite  taste  and  care  with 
which  the  repairs  of  Ely  cathedral  are 
conducting,  the  anxiety  to  preserve,  the 
scrupulosity  in  supplying  the  mutilated 
parts,  will  know  what  we  mean ; but 
when  this  mighty  picture-book  at  Spires 
is  completed,  much  as  there  will  doubtless 
be  to  admire,  we  would  not  exchange  the 
presiding  spirit  of  Ely  for  all  the  glories 
of  the  German  cathedral. 

By  and  by  the  neglected  gardens  in 
which  this  building  stands  will  doubtless 


be  put  in  order  ; at  present  they  partake 
of  the  melancholy  character  of  the.  town. 
One  very  singular  erection  there  is  near  the 
western  entrance,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  at  first  unintelligible,  though  it  after- 
wards dimly  dawned  upon  us,  and  our 
conjectures  were  right.  It  is  the  remains 
of  a chapel  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
long-destroyed  cloister,  and  was  intended 
as  a representation  of  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  1 1 contains  some  broken  columns, 
within  which  is  a heaped-up  structure  of 
rock  and  stone,  the  stones  here  and  there 
sculptured  with  representations  of  plants, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  creeping  animals,  as 
serpents,  &c.  Among  these  are  seen  the 
figures  of  the  sleeping  Disciples,  a good 
deal  mutilated,  and  the  trunk  of  a body, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  our  Saviour.  This 
singular  group,  and  the  whole  of  the  accom- 
paniments, are  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  year  1411.  Near  them  is  an  immense 
stone  reservoir  or  fountain,  which  in  old 
time  was  placed  on  the  borders  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  cathedral,  marking  the  bounds 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  defining  the  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  sway.  This,  when  a bishop 
was  to  be  elected,  it  was  customary  to  fill 
with  wine ; and,  while  the  bishop  swore 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  the 
citizens  pledged  him  in  wine  drawn  from 
this  reservoir,  or  Domnapf” 

There  will  doubtless  be  more  and  more 
traffic  across  this  long-deserted  part  of 
the  country  now  that  the  railroad  of  the 
palatinate  passes  through  Spires,  and  espe- 
cially when  it  is  finished  the  whole  way 
from  Mayence  to  Metz,  passing  through 
the  rich  coal  districts  of  Bexbach  and 
Sarrebrook.  Towns  are  rising,  and  much 
industrial  occupation  is  going  on,  on  either 
side  of  this  railway,  which  will  also  be 
united  at  Nancy  with  the  Strasburg  and 
Paris  line  ; and  when  the  connecting  link 
between  Nancy  and  Bar-le-Duc  is  sup- 
plied, the  English  traveller  bound  for 
Switzerland  and  Italy  who  may  happen 
to  have  grown  tired  of  the  Rhine  will 
find  his  journey  much  abridged.  Twelve 
hours  will  bring  him  from  Paris  to  Stras- 
burg, and  two  or  three  more  will  take  him 
to  Basle.  By  the  w^ay  the  glorious  cathe- 
dral of  Rheims  will  be  open  to  him,  and 
he  will  find  himself  making  acquaintance 
with  a French  interior  which  is  not  as  yet 
by  any  means  familiar  to  the  common 
tourist.  That  it  will  be  comparable  in 
interest  to  the  Belgian  lines,  coupled  and 
diversified  by  the  river  passage,  and  after- 
wards by  the  charming  Baden  railway,  I 
will  not  say,  but  it  will  present  many  con- 
veniences to  those  who  are  pressing  on  to 
a distant  point.  Our  French  friends,  in- 
deed, if  we  were  only  to  judge  by  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  do  not  care  to 
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expend  one  particle  of  taste  on  their  rail- 
ways. Compare  the  miserable  hovels 
which  they  call  stations  with  the  beautiful, 
picturesque  buildings  adorning  the  line  of 
the  palatinate,  the  Frankfort  and  the 
Baden  lines,  and  the  difference  is  most' 
striking.  We  were  never  weary  of  ad- 
miring the  well-proportioned,  well-built 
stations  of  Germany,  enwreathed  with  rich 
twining  plants  and  surrounded  by  flower- 
gardens.  It  is  true  that  a worrying  Eng- 
lishman, who  is  seldom  satisfied  unless  he 
is  flying  in  an  express  train  across  the 
country,  would  complain  of  the  slowness 
and  frequent  stoppages  on  most  of  the 
German  lines.  To  us,  the  feeling  that  life 
and  safety  are  prime  considerations  was  a 
very  satisfactory  exchange  for  this  extreme 
of  rapidity.  Nobody  gets  on  quickly  in 
Germany,  and  nobody  seems  to  be  in  a 
hurry ; but  there  is  a very  comfortable 
idea  prevailing  that  life  and  limbs  are 
worth  more  than  speed.  I really  do  not 
believe  that  the  contracts  you  enter  upon 
there  imply  that  you  and  your  fellow-pas- 
sengers are  to  be  whirled  through  the  air 
and  through  all  sorts  of  chances  in  a given 
time  at  all  events,  but  only  that  you  are 
to  go  through  your  journey,  depending  on 
the  conscientious  regard  of  the  German 
mind  to  accuracy  of  time  in  subordination 
to  the  idea  of  prudence.  They  have  time 
to  be  civil,  too,  these  railway  people  ; and 
their  care,  by  frequent  inquiry  and  exa- 
mination of  tickets,  in  the  least  imperious 
manner  possible,  that  you  should  not  mis- 
take your  line,  is  quite  exemplary.  If 
you  lose  yourself,  and  even  if  you  lose 
your  baggage,  I think  it  is  scarcely  pos- 

Royal  Titles 

Mr.  Urban, — In  preparing  a memoir 
upon  the  descent  of  the  Earldom  of  Glou- 
cester, which  I presented  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Bristol,  I was  led  to  inquire  in  what  man- 
ner that  title, — after  having  been  enjoyed 
by  Joan  of  Acre,  daughter  of  King  Edward 
the  First,  and,  with  the  higher  dignity  of 
Duke,  by  Thomas  of  Woodstock  son  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  by  Humphrey  of 
Lancaster  son  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
by  Richard  brother  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  by  Henry  the  youngest  son  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  and  by  William 
nephew  of  King  William  the  Third, — has 
lastly  been  conferred  upon  members  of 
our  present  reigning  house  of  Brunswick - 
Lunenburg. 

In  his  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  states  at  p.  270  that 
Frederick-Lewis,  eldest  son  of  George 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  created  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Jan.  10,  1717,  and  Baron 
Snaudon  in  Wales,  Viscount  Launceston, 


sible  the  fault  can  rest  with  these  careful 
and  methodical  people. 

JC- 

t^ept.  26. 

Even  as  we  travel  along,  easily  and  com- 
modiously,  compassed  about  with  comforts, 
how  often  has  it  come  into  my  mind  to 
hail  with  joy  our  victories  over  the  past, 
while  yet  one  rejoices  with  trembling  ? It 
is  impossible,  I think,  to  traverse  this 
great  plain  of  the  Rhine  without  blessing 
Heaven  that  its  inhabitants  are  now  at 
peace,  and  praying  that  they  may  remain 
so.  When  you  see  the  earnest  industry 
of  these  people— generally  speaking,  their 
contented,  blameless,  praiseworthy,  do- 
mestic lives, — every  small  patch  of  ground 
cultivated,  yet  all  lying  so  defenceless  and 
open  to  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  spoiler, — 
you  cannot  but  regard  the  poor  peasantry 
as  sheep  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  powerful 
masters,  who  have  themselves  but  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  personal  ambition,  or  any 
other  of  the  appeals  to  which  rulers  are  so 
prone  to  hearken,  and  these  fair  fields 
maybe  desolated  in  a night,  by  neighbours 
to  whom  the  cultivators  have  given  no 
kind  of  provocation,  with  whom,  indeed, 
they  have  lived  side  by  side  in  amity  and 
peace.  Looking  at  the  fate  of  former 
flourishing  cities,  too— looking  at  Spires, 
and  Worms,  and  Heidelberg, — how  much 
is  there  to  take  us  off  from  the  wild  ad- 
miration of  military  deeds,  and  to  establish 
more  and  more  in  our  hearts  the  love  and 
hope  of  a time  of  long  rest,  and  peaceful 
conquest  over  ignorance  and  bad  passions! 

' Yours,  &c.  T. 


OF  Peerage. 

CO.  Cornwall,  Earl  of  Elthara,  co.  Kent, 
Marquess  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  co.  Cam- 
bridge, and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  1726. 
The  title  of  “Gloucester”  is  also  attri- 
buted to  Frederick-Lewis,  under  the  heads 
“ Princes  of  Wales  ” and  “ Edinburgh,” 
in  the  same  work ; and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
presumes  that  George-William-Frederick, 
afterwards  King  George  the  Third,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  statement  respecting  the  creation 
of  1717  appears  to  have  been  derived  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  from  the  Rev.  Paul 
Wright’s  edition  of  Heylyn's  Help  to 
English  History,  (8vo.  1773,)  where  at  p. 
245  we  read  that  “ Frederick-Lewis,  after- 
wards Prince  of  Wales,  was  created  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  Jan.  10,  1717.” 

The  like  assertion  is  made  at  pp.  123, 
126,  vol.  i.  of  Beatson’s  Political  Index, 
8d  edit.  1808  ; but  no  such  fact  is  recog- 
nised in  Collins's  Peerage  of  England,  in 
the  descent  of  the  royal  family,  nor  in 
that  excellent  work,  Mr.  John  Philip 
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Wood’s  edition  of  Douglas’s  Peerage  of 
Scotland,  folio  1813,  where  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  are  noticed  in 
their  character  of  Dukes  of  Rothsay,  at 
vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

Good  negative  evidence  that  Frederick- 
Lewis  was  never  Duke  of  Gloucester  is 
afforded,  as  I presume,  by  his  coffin-plate, 
upon  which  all  his  titles  are  enumerated, 
and  among  them  he  is  styled  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Rothsay,  and  Edinburgh,  but 
not  Duke  of  Gloucester.* 

And  yet  I have  met  with  a remarkable 
contemporary  testimony  that,  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  grandfather,  Frederick- 
Lewis  was  regarded  as  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
In  a book  entitled  Notitia  Anglicana, 
consisting  of  copperplate  engravings  of 
the  atchievements  of  the  English  nobility 
— a book  perhaps  unique  in  its  kind  from 
its  representing  the  matrimonial  as  well 
as  paternal  arms  of  the  then  existing 
peerage  — and  which  was  published  in 
London  in  1724,  the  fourth  plate  repre- 
sents the  atchievement  of  “ His  Royal 
Highness  Frederick-Lewis,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, ^c.  ; ” and  he  is  also  so  styled  in 
the  letterpress,  p.  4.  The  error,  if  it 
really  be  one,  is  therefore  of  very  early 
origin. 

I am  inclined  to  think  it  is  altogether 
an  error ; and,  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  it  originated  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstances. 

On  the  2 Nov.  1717  was  born  at  St. 
James’s  palace,  the  second  son  of  George- 
Augustus  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  bap- 
tized by  the  names  of  George-William. 
I possess  a curious  quarto  print  repre- 
senting a woman  seated,  with  her  breast 
uncovered,  and  a child  in  swaddling  clothes 
in  her  lap,  which  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — 

Nurfs  to  William  George  Duke 
of  Glocester.  Born  Novemb'^,  the  1717 
Second  Son  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Sold  by 
T.  Bakewell  in  Cornhill. 

This,  then,  appears  to  have  been  the 
prince  who  was  designated  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester at  the  period  in  question  ; and  pro- 
bably the  public  announcement  of  such 
designation  was  made  on  the  10th  Jan. 
1717-18.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  March 
following. 

The  only  doubt  that  may  remain  is, 
whether,  after  this  prince’s  death,  his 
elder  brother  Frederick-Lewis  might  be 
designated  Duke  of  Gloucester,  though  he 
was  not  subsequently  so  created.  Can 
any  other  example  besides  the  “ Notitia 
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Anglicana  ” be  found  of  his  being  so 
designated  ? If  not,  by  what  other  title 
w'as  he  usually  called  ? Whatever  it  was, 
there  would  be  little  use  for  it  in  this 
country,  in  which  he  did  not  arrive  before 
he  was  Prince  of  Wales. 

Frederick-Lewis  was  born  at  Hanover 
on  the  30th  Jan.  N.S.  1706,  some  years 
before  his  grandfather’s  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  but  he  never 
touched  the  English  soil  during  the  whole 
of  his  grandfather’s  reign,  nor  for  some 
seventeen  months  after.  He  landed  at 
Harwich  on  the  3d  Dec.  1728,  when  he 
was  nearly  twenty-two  years  of  age.  In 
the  meantime  his  father  had  one  other 
son,  William- Augustus,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  born  in  1721. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  two  sons  were 
both  created  Peers  of  Great  Britain  at 
the  same  time,  in  July  1726;  Fredericks 
Lewis  being  then  in  his  20th  and  William- 
Augustus  only  in  his  6th  year.  To  each 
were  given  titles  in  all  the  five  different 
grades  of  the  English  peerage — 

To  Frederick-Lewis  those  of  Baron 
of  Snaudon  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon, 
Viscount  of  Launceston  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  Earl  of  Eltham  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  Marquess  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  in 
the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  Duke  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland. 

To  William -Augustus  those  of  Baron 
of  the  Isle  of  Alderney,  Viscount  of  Tre- 
maton  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  Earl  of 
Kennington  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
Marquess  of  Berkhampsted  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  and  Duke  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland. 

Had  William- Augustus  been  designated 
Duke  of  Cumberland  previously  to  his 
creation  ? I rather  think  not,  but  that 
he  had  been  called  by  his  Christian  name, 
“ Prince  William,”  the  practice  since 
maintained  in  the  families  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  King  George  the  Third, 
and  her  present  Majesty. 

But  previously  it  had  been  usual  in  the 
royal  family  to  attribute  a title  some  time 
before  the  actual  creation  of  the  dignity. 
Thus  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Charles  the 
First,  was  designated  Duke  of  Gloucester 
in  the  year  1641,  but  first  actually  created 
by  his  brother  on  the  13th  May,  1659. 

William,  son  of  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  was  nominated  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester at  his  baptism  (three  days  after 
his  birth)  27  July,  1689,  but  died  before 
creation,  on  the  30th  July,  1700. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards 
King  George  the  Second,  was  created 
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* Collins’s  Peerage,  edit.  1779,  vol.  i.  35, 
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a British  peer  in  1706,  the  title  of  Glou- 
cester was  reserved.  He  was  made  Baron 
of  Tewkesbury,  Viscount  of  Northaller- 
ton, Earl  of  Milford  Haven,  and  both 
Marquess  and  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Pro- 
bably this  was  in  deference  to  the  feelings 
of  Queen  Anne,  who  might  not  choose 
that  the  title  of  her  beloved  son  should  be 
borne  by  any  other  person  during  her  life- 
time : or  rather,  perhaps,  Gloucester  was 
thought  to  belong  strictly  to  the  third  son 
of  the  sovereign,  as  York  to  the  second.* 
The  title  of  Cambridge,  which  meiged  in 
the  Crown  in  1727,  was  not  again  be- 
stowed until  1801,  when  it  was  given  to 
George  the  Third’s  seventh  and  youngest 
son  ; and  it  seems  strange  that  it  should 
then  be  postponed  to  Kent,  w'hich  had 
not  been  a royal  title  for  centuries  ; and 
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to  Sussex,  which  had  not  previously  been 
a royal  title  at  all. 

With  one  other  remark  I will  now  con- 
clude these  perhaps  unimportant  observa- 
tions. It  is  that  when  Prince  William- 
Henry,  brother  to  King  George  the  Third, 
was  created  a peer  in  1764,  he  was  made 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh.  Was 
this  a consequence  of  the  former  supposed 
association  of  the  titles  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Frederick-Lewus  ? If  so,  it  proved 
the  permanence,  and  in  some  degree  es- 
tablished the  triumph, — so  far  at  least  as 
the  books  I have  cited  extend,  of  what  I 
have  now  given  some  reason  to  conclude 
was  originally  the  popular  misapprehen- 
sion of  attributing  to  the  Prince’s  eldest 
son  the  title  which  had  been  really  as- 
signed to  his  second  son. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Gough  Nichols. 
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Who  first  suggested  the  Humane  Treatment  of  Lunatics  — Bernardin 

St.  Pierre  ? 


Mr.  Urban, — It  is  so  much  to  the 
advantage  of  society  that  the  first  sug- 
gesters  of  all  improvements  should  be  duly 
recognised  and  honoured,  that  I trust  you 
will  allow  me  to  do  an  act  of  justice  in 
your  pages  to  a great  man  whose  efforts  in 
one  particular  direction  seem  to  have  been 
forgotten  or  overlooked. 

Among  the  advances  which  humanity 
has  made  in  our  time,  no  one  is  more 
gratifying  to  every  person  of  benevolence, 
than  that  abolition  of  all  instruments 
of  coercion  in  lunatic  asylums  which  is 
now  I trust  in  a fair  way  of  becoming 
universal.  The  introduction  of  the  system 
of  non-restraint  is  generally,  and  1 make 
no  doubt  properly,  attributed  to  Pinel. 
He  it  was  who  first  reduced  the  kindly 
thought  to  practice;  he  who  first  tried 
the  courageous  experiment  in  the  Bic^tre 
in  1792.  But  whose  was  the  thought 
which  Pinel  exhibited  in  action  ? To  whose 
mind  did  it  first  occur  that  mental  agony 
must  infallibly  be  increased  by  bodily 
torture  ? I am  not  in  a condition  to 
answer  that  question  with  certainty,  but 
I request  your  permission  to  quote  a few 
sentences  from  The  Studies  of  Nature,  by 
Bernardin  St.  Pierre,  which  prove  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  propriety 
of  the  rational  treatment  of  lunatics  was 


well  understood  by  him.  His  Etudes  was 
first  published  in  1784  ; but,  not  having 
access  at  present  to  the  original,  I am 
obliged  to  quote  from  an  English  abridg- 
ment published  in  Dove’s  English  Classics. 
Listen  to  his  gentle,  charitable  words:  — 

“ Another  class  of  mankind  still  more 
worthy  of  compassion,  because  innocent, 
are  persons  deprived  of  their  reason. 
They  are  shut  up,  and  seldom  fail,  of  con- 
sequence, to  become  more  insane  than 
before.  I do  not  believe  there  is  through 
all  Asia,  China  excepted,  a single  place 
of  confinement  for  lunatics.  The  Turks 
treat  them  with  singular  respect ; whether 
it  be  that  Mahomet  himself  was  subject 
to  mental  derangement,  or  from  a re- 
ligious opinion,  that  as  soon  as  a madman 
sets  his  foot  into  a house  the  blessing  of 
God  enters  it  with  him.  They  delay  not 
a moment  to  set  food  before  him,  and 
caress  him  in  the  tenderest  manner. 
There  is  not  an  instance  known  of  their 
having  injured  any  one.  Our  madmen, 
on  the  contrary,  are  mischievous,  because 
they  are  miserable. 

“ The  number  of  insane  persons  under 
confinement  with  us  is  enormously  great. 
There  is  not  a provincial  town  of  any  con- 
siderable magnitude  but  what  contains  an 
edifice  destined  to  this  use.  Their  treat- 


* Such  was  the  current  sentiment  regarding  certain  titles  in  France  at  the  same 
period.  “ La  quality  du  second  Fils  est  celle  de  Due  d’Orleans  ; celle  du  troisieme, 
de  Due  d’ Anjou  ; et  celle  de  quatrieme,  de  Due  de  Berry.  Apres  cela  il  n’y  a plus 
riendefixe.”  (Nouvelle  Description  de  la  France.  Amsterd.  1719.  p.  47.)  But 
any  such  arrangement  was  of  course  dependant  upon  the  “ sons  of  France”  uniformly 
dying  without  male  issue  ; and  could  have  subsisted  only  whilst  such  continued  to 
be  the  state  of  the  family.  As  we  all  know,  the  branch  of  Orleans  existing  at  the  date 
of  this  assertion  has  taken  root  and  spread  into  a goodly  tree, — though  the  title  itself 
is  for  the  present  dormant,  except  in  the  person  of  the  Duchess  dowager, 
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ment  in  these  is  surely  an  object  of  com- 
miseration, and  loudly  calls  for  the  at- 
tention of  Government,  considering  that 
if  after  all  they  are  no  longer  citizens,  they 
are  still  men,  and  innocent  men  too.  1 
shall  relate  an  instance  of  the  treatment  of 
these  miserable  beings,  still  fresh  in  my 
memory.’' 

The  instance  may  be  passed  over.  It 
was  an  example  of  that  cruel  and  inju- 
dicious treatment  which  when  St.  Pierre 
wrote  was  universal  throughout  Europe. 
After  relating  his  story  he  proceeds  thus  : 

“ Many  physical  remedies  are  employed 
for  the  cure  of  madness,  and  it  frequently 
proceeds  from  a moral  cause,  for  it  is  pro- 
duced by  chagrin.  Might  there  not  be  a 
possibility  to  employ,  for  the  restoration 
of  reason  to  those  disordered  beings, 
means  directly  opposed  to  those  which 
occasioned  the  loss  of  reason,  I mean 
mirth,  pleasure,  and  above  all  the  plea- 
sures of  music  ? We  see,  from  the  in- 
stance of  Saul,  what  influence  music  pos- 
sesses for  re-establishing  the  harmony  of 
the  soul.  With  this  ought  to  be  united 

Device  of  Star  (or 

Mr.  Urban, — Amongst  the  despoiled 
monumental  slabs  which  lie  in  the  pave- 
ment of  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester, 
and  are  all  that  now  remains  of  a noble 
series  of  brasses,  once  the  memorials  of  a 
succession  of  bishops  of  that  see,  there  is 
one  stone  which  is  very  singular,  both  in 
form  and  dimensions,  and  in  the  still  evi- 
dent character  of  its  original  decorations. 
Of  these  decorations  the  device  of  the  star 
{or  sun)  and  crescent  forms  an  important 
part,  the  entire  surface  of  the  marble  having 
been  semee  of  these  figures. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  other  example  of 
such  an  application  of  this  device  ; and  it 
is  its  use  in  this  instance  which  induces 
me  to  make  some  inquiries  through  the 
medium  of  your  pages  respecting  it. 

This  device  has  already  attracted  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  attention ; yet 
I cannot  ascertain  that  any  conclusive 
opinion  has  been  obtained,  either  as  to  its 
origin,  its  signification,  or  to  the  principle 
of  its  adoption.  I cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  but  consider  a more  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  these  points  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  diligent  investigation.  That  such 
matters  are  of  historical  value,  and  there- 
fore are  worthy  of  research,  I may,  I sup- 
pose, assume  as  sufficiently  evident. 

Now  this  device  of  the  star  or  sun  and 
crescent  is  first  observed  upon  the  first 
great  seal  of  Richard  I.  ; and  from  about 
the  period  of  the  accession  of  this  monarch 


treatment  the  most  gentle,  and  care  to 
place  the  unhappy  patients,  when  visited 
with  paroxysms  of  rage,  not  under  the  re- 
straint of  fetters,  but  in  an  apartment 
matted  round,  where  they  could  do  no 
mischief  either  to  themselves  or  others.  I 
am  persuaded  that  by  employing  such 
humane  precautions,  numbers  might  be 
restored,  especially  if  they  were  under  the 
charge  of  persons  not  interested  in  per- 
petuating their  derangement.” 

One  can  scarcely  read  these  sentences 
without  thinking  that  they  must  have  been 
written  by  some  one  who  had  just  visited 
Hanwell,  where  the  very  treatment  here 
described  is  now  firmly  and  happily  esta- 
blished. Delightful  must  it  be  to  the  spirit 
of  Bernardin  St.  Pierre,  to  look  down 
upon  the  efforts  of  such  an  apostle  of  be- 
nevolence as  Dr.  Conolly,  and  watch  the 
complete  success  which  has  attended  his 
perseverance  in  a system  which,  as  I have 
shewn  you,  St.  Pierre  imagined  and  advo- 
cated at  least  eight  years  before  the  first 
step  towards  putting  it  into  practice  was 
taken  by  Pinel.  Yours,  &c.  F. 

Sun)  and  Crescent. 

until  the  time  of  Edward  I.  (c.  1190 — 
1300)  * it  is  found  in  common  use  upon 
certain  of  the  coins  of  the  realm,  and  upon 
the  seals  of  monastic  and  corporate  bodies, 
and  also  of  private  individuals  of  various 
ranks  and  conditions  in  life  ; and  at  Chi- 
chester we  find  its  component  figures  scat- 
tered profusely  over  the  monumental  slab 
of  a deceased  prelate.  In  some  examples 
the  star  or  sun  has  its  rays  wavy ; in  others 
(as  at  Chichester)  they  have  the  form  of 
the  ordinary  heraldic  mullet.  The  usual 
number  of  these  rays  or  points  is  six ; 
upon  the  obverse  of  the  second  great  seal 
of  Richard  I.,  however,  sixteen  rays  en- 
circle a distinct  nucleus.  Again,  some- 
times the  star  or  sun  appears  rising  from 
out  of  the  crescent,  while  on  other  occa- 
sions the  two  figures  are  set  side  by  side : 
in  this  latter  case  one  figure  is  generally 
to  be  found  on  either  side  of  the  central 
object  of  the  seal  or  coin.  Thus,  in  the 
first  seal  of  Richard  I.  on  either  side  of 
the  royal  effigy  there  is  the  complete  de- 
vice, showing  the  sun  or  star  rising  from 
the  crescent ; but  on  the  second  seal  of 
the  same  sovereign  the  two  figures  are 
separated,  and  the  crescent  and  sun  seve- 
rally occupy  the  dexter  and  sinister  sides. 
In  some  few  examples  a wavy-rayed  stal- 
er sun  is  placed  alone  on  the  dexter  side, 
while  the  crescent,  with  another  star  or 
sun  rising  from  it,  occupies  a correspond- 
ing position  on  the  sinister  side.  The  star 


-*  The  star,  or  sun,  and  crescent,  were  also  in  use  upon  seals  in  the  14tli  century, 
but  almost  invariably  with  the  addition  of  some  other  device,  as  a rose,  (Sec. 
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or  sun  is  also  found  charged  upon  a 
roundel.  In  the  Chichester  slab,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  the  two  figures  are 
repeated  throughout  the  whole  composi- 
tion, without  any  definite  arrangement. 
Each  figure  in  this  example  is  distinct 
from  the  other.  Further  observation  will 
probably  reveal  other  modes  of  arrange- 
ment. 

Upon  the  obverse  of  the  first  great  seal 
of  Henry  III.  the  legend  commences  v/ith 
a crescent  only  ; the  star,  if  ever  used, 
is  now  obliterated  ; and  on  the  reverse  of 
this  same  seal  a crescent  again  commences 
the  legend,  but  in  this  instance,  in  place 
of  the  star,  from  the  crescent  there  issues 
a cross.  Once  more,  a seal  of  an  abbot  of 
Kirkham  bears  the  star  or  sun  alone.  I 
will  not  now  trouble  you  with  the  parti- 
culars of  other  individual  examples,  either 
of  the  use  of  the  complete  device  or  of  its 
modified  adoption. 

The  crescent  in  this  device  has  been 
commonly  regarded  as  the  well  known 
badge  of  the  Moslem,  the  star  or  sun 
being  considered  to  denote  the  Christian 
faith ; upon  this  hypothesis  (which  seems 
to  have  arisen  solely  from  the  coincidence 
in  point  of  time  between  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  device  and  the  crusades)  the 
two  figures  are  held  to  signify  the  struggle 
then  pending  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  power  of  the  unbelievers. 
“ But  this,”  as  it  is  well  observed  in  the 
Archseological  Journal  (vol.  iii.  p.  346, 
note  c.)  ” is  very  questionable  ; ’’  I think 
I might  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  alto- 
gether erroneous.  That  the  sun  or  star 
symbolised  Christianity  through  Christ 
himself,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ” and 
“ the  Star  of  Jacob,”  may  indeed  be  as- 
sumed as  at  once  the  most  natural  and 
the  most  significant  reading  of  the  device. 
Not  so  evident  or  so  conclusive  is  the 
symbolism  of  the  crescent ; I am,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  emblem 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  that  is,  when 
the  two  figures  of  the  star  or  sun  and  the 
crescent  are  used  in  combination.  The 
star  rising  from  the  crescent  would,  in  this 
case,  imply  belief  in  One  Natum  de  Vir- 
gine;  and  so  the  cross  in  King  Henry  III.’s 
seal  would  be  but  another  form  of  the 


same  emblematic  figure.  I am  rather  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars of  the  Crusades  used  the  device  with 
this  implied  signification,  than  with  a view 
to  denote  the  cross  as  triumphant  over 
the  khoran  ; possibly,  they  might  have 
seen  in  the  device  a complex  symbol,  ca- 
pable of  either  signification.  Yet,  as  in 
the  event  the  cross  of  the  crusaders  failed 
to  triumph,  and  the  crescent  of  the  infidel 
continued  to  wave  over  the  hill  of  Zion, 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  a device,  in- 
dicative of  results  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  facts,  would  obtain  amongst  our  ances- 
tors after  this  final  event  of  the  crusades. 

If  this  be  the  true  meaning  of  this 
symbol,  it  appears  in  all  respects  con- 
sistent with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
times  to  place  it  where  now  we  find  that 
it  then  was  placed  : still,  I should  be 
glad  to  have  further  light  thrown  upon 
the  subject ; and  that,  not  only  upon  the 
true  signification  of  this  particular  device, 
but  also  upon  the  principle  (if  any  existed 
and  was  in  force)  which,  in  the  times  to 
which  I refer,  regulated  the  adoption  of 
devices  of  what  I would  designate  as  of 
a quasi-heraldic  character.  Possibly,  it 
was  because  this  device  of  the  star  and 
crescent  was  a religious  emblem,  and  not 
a true  heraldic  charge,  that  it  was  open 
to  general  and  indiscriminate  adoption  : 
and,  in  like  manner,  for  the  same  reason 
its  use  might  have  been  generally  desired. 

One  word  upon  the  idea  that  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  is  symbolized  in  this  device 
by  the  crescent.  Numberless  images  and 
other  representations  of  the  Madonna’s 
person  portray  her  as  standing  or  seated 
upon  the  crescent  : I need  scarcely  refer 
to  the  celebrated  etching  of  Albert  Durer 
as  a well-known  example.  The  heathen 
symbolism  of  Diana  may  very  probably 
have  transferred  the  same  distinctive  em- 
blem to  the  Virgin  Mary  ; precisely  as 
many  of  the  Romanist  “ invocations”  of 
the  Virgin,  many  also  of  their  other  de- 
vices, together  with  much  else  of  more 
serious  import,  may  be  traced  from  the 
same  source. 

Yours,  Sec. 

Charles  Boutell. 

Oct.  15,  1851. 


The  true  use  of  Heraldry,  with  Suggestions  to  the  Heralds. 


Mr.  Urban,  — Your  remarks  on 
Heraldry,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Hamevton’s 
Observations  on  Heraldry  (Gent,  Mag.  for 
Sept.  p.  295),  were  just  and  appropriate. 
The  art  of  blazonry  is  not  quite  so  extinct 
as  some  writers  appear  to  consider  it,  nor 
is  its  utility  so  trifling. 

All  antiquaries  will  admit  its  importance 
and  interest  in  reference  to  their  inquiries 
if  they  relate  to  the  customs  and  relics  of 


the  middle  ages ; but  is  there  not  still  an 
applicability  in  it  to  present  use  ? Now, 
if  we  look  to  the  origin  of  the  practice  of 
bearing  arms,  we  shall  find  it  arose  in  the 
passion  for  personal  distinction,  and  in  the 
necessity  for  distinguishing  one  military 
commander  from  another  in  the  camp  and 
on  the  battle  field  ; but  the  great  motive 
for  heraldic  display  was  pride — the  pride 
of  the  warrior  in  having  achieved  some 
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great  deed  of  warlike  enterprise.  The 
greatest  virtue  of  the  middle  ages  was 
knightly  prowess,  and  he  who  proved  him- 
self the  possessor  of  it  in  any  degree  was 
proud  to  have  it  published  on  his  banner, 
perpetuated  among  his  descendants,  and 
placed  on  his  mansion  in  the  characters  of 
heraldry. 

For  my  part,  though  neither  a lover  of 
war  nor  an  admirer  of  ostentatious  pride, 
I confess  that  to  me  there  appears  nothing 
censurable  in  these  displays,  where  they 
were  well-earned  and  associated  with  gene- 
rous and  chivalrous  feeling  and  conduct. 
On  the  contrary,  I think  the  patriot 
knight  and  brave  squire  and  yeoman  who 
vindicated  the  honour  of  England  on  the 
battle  plain,  or  defended  its  territories 
from  the  ravages  of  the  foreign  invader, 
deserved  distinction  in  their  day  and  gene- 
ration ; and  their  descendants  sometimes 
manifest  an  allowable  pride  in  remembrance 
of  the  past  history  of  their  family,  though 
this  feeling  may  degenerate  into  a con- 
temptible weakness  or  a half-insane  super- 
ciliousness. 

But  why  should  the  descendants  of  the 
knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  middle  ages 
alone  have  a right  to  the  insignia  of 
heraldry  ? Are  not  the  scholar,  the  artist, 
the  poet,  the  great  engineer,  and  others 
who  have  won  fame  and  honour  for  them- 
selves, deserving  of  memorials  and  deco- 
rations by  means  of  which  their  achieve- 
ments may  be  symbolised  and  transmitted 
to  posterity  ? It  will  be  admitted  by  all 
candid  minds  that  they  are.  It  is  here, 
Mr.  Urban,  that  I am  brought  to  your 
suggestion  of  rendering  the  College  of 
Arms  a place  of  registry  for  insignia, 
leaving  the  bearers  to  invent  their  own, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  college,  on  pay- 
ment of  a moderate  fee. 

With  this  I am  disposed  to  agree  in 
some  measure ; but  the  invention  of  all 
armorial  bearings  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  college  as  hitherto.  And, 
probably,  it  might  be  found  necessary 
to  modify  the  details  of  the  bearings  of 
modern  date,  as,  for  instance,  to  abolish 
the  crest  and  other  appointments.  It 
would  not  do  to  fix  a steam-engine  on  a 
helmet,  nor  would  the  mantle  be  needed  ; 
but  the  shield,  as  a suitable  shape  for 
bearing  an  emblem,  and  the  motto,  ac- 


cording to  the  taste  of  the  individual, 
might  be  retained.  In  fact  the  shield, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  college,  might 
be  engraved  on  a tablet  of  metal,  stamped 
with  some  device  of  the  heralds  to  shew 
its  authenticity,  and  by  them  be  conveyed 
to  the  grantee.  With  these  aids,  and 
under  these  arrangements,  the  art  of 
blazonry  might  yet,  to  use  your  words, 
“ revive  in  its  ancient  vigour  and  in  pure 
taste  C the  insignia  of  eminent  men 
might  be  engraved  on  their  carriages, 
seals,  plate,  and  monuments,  with  as  much 
effect  and  justice  as  they  were  wont  to  be 
borne  on  the  pennons  and  tombs  of  ancient 
days. 

The  Heralds’  College  would  thus  have  a 
wider  field  than  it  now  possesses  in  which 
to  exercise  its  functions  ; and  I see  no 
reason  why  some  power  should  not  be 
given  to  it  to  check  imposture  and  usurpa- 
tion. The  visitations  might  be  renewed, 
at  which  genealogical  facts  might  be  re- 
corded, the  heralds  of  assize  having  power 
to  put  witnesses  on  their  oath,  and  their 
records  being  received  as  evidence  in 
courts  of  justice  wherein  claims  to  pro- 
perty were  made  on  the  ground  of  rightful 
descent.  The  pedigrees  of  the  peers,  ba- 
ronets, and  landed  gentry  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished under  their  sanction  alone,  and  with 
their  names  appended,  they  being  respon- 
sible for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
therein  made. 

Were  this  done  every  county  might 
possess  its  authentic  volume  of  genealogies 
and  records  of  heraldic  bearings,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  an  index  to  the  whole  of 
the  grants  of  arms  and  pedigrees  might 
also  accompany  these  volumes,  in  which 
case  the  manuscripts  contained  in  the 
college  would  be  known,  and  probably  a 
system  of  light  fees  for  reference  would 
then  render  the  professional  labours  of 
the  heralds  constant  and  lucrative. 

I do  not  know  how  far  these  ideas  may 
appear  crude  to  the  members  of  the  ancient 
and  honourable  fraternity  to  whom  they 
refer,  but  I think  they  will  be  seen  to 
emanate  from  a respect  for  their  otiice 
and  institution,  and  they  may  evoke  re- 
marks from  more  learned  adepts  in  the 
gentle  art  than,  Mr.  Urban, 

Yours  faithfully,  T. 


Meaning  of  the  word  “ Whiffler.” 


Cambridge^  Oct.  4. 

Mr.  Urban, — I was  somewhat  sur- 
prised on  reading  (at  page  404  of  your 
current  volume)  Dr.  Rimbault’s  note  re- 
specting the  term  “whiffler,”  and  still 
more  so  at  your  reviewer's  expression  of 
approbation  and  concurrence. 

Dr.  Rimbault’s  remark  that  Mr.  Douce 


is  not  supported  by  any  authority  in  say- 
ing that  whiffle  is  another  name  for  a fife 
or  a small  flute,  is,  I humbly  submit,  in- 
accurate. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  edition  of  Igno- 
ramus (Life  of  the  Author,  p.  xxxvii.),  has 
a note  on  this  word.  I subjoin  an  extract : 

“ Miege  in  his  French  Dictionary,  art. 
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Whi  ffler,  thus  explains  it ; ‘ Whiffler,  one 
that  goes  with  a fife  before  a company  of 
soldiers/  and  translates  it  into  French  by 
the  substantive,  Un  Fluteur.  Phillips 
in  his  dictionary  likewise  says  that,  among 
other  senses,  ‘ Whiffler  is  also  taken  for  a 
piper  that  plays  on  a fife  in  a company  of 
soldiers/  ” 

Mr.  Hawkins’s  note  was  suggested  by 
the  following  passage  in  a poem  comparing 
the  reception  of  James  I.  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  : 

“ Oxford  had  good  comedies,  but  not  such  bene- 
factors ; 

For  Cambridge  bishops  whifflers  had,  and  preach- 
ers for  their  actors.” 

Mr.  Hawkins  expresses  an  opinion  that 
the  term  there  signifies  the  musical  per- 
formers on  occasion  of  the  acting  of  the 
comedies  before  the  king,  in  which  sense 
it  is,  as  he  thinks,  used  by  Bishop  Corbet 
in  his  lines  “ On  Christ-church  play  at 
Woodstock.”  (SeeBishop  Corbet’s  Poems, 
ed.  Gilchrist,  p.  132;  and  Nichols’s  Pro- 
gresses, &c.  of  King  James  I.  vol.  iii.  p. 
73.) 

In  Bailey’s  Universal  Etymological  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  (8th  edit.  vol.  i.)  “A 
Whiff”  is  explained  as  a “Breath  for 
drawing  in  or  blowing  out  of  the  breath.” 
With  this  accords  his  explanation  of  “to 
whiff whilst  amongst  the  definitions  of 
“ to  whiffle  ” he  gives  “ to  play  on  a pipe,” 
and  “ a whiffler  ” is  defined  as  “ a piper 
that  plays  on  a fife  to  a company  of  foot- 
soldiers.”  He  adds  “ a whiffler  [of  the 
Companies  of  London']  a young  freeman, 
who  goes  before,  and  waits  on  them  on 
public  solemnities.” 

Mr.  Douce  says  (and  I must  say  I think 
with  reason),  “ In  process  of  time  the 
terra  ivhiffler,  which  had  always  been  used 


in  the  sense  of  a fifer,  came  to  signify  any 
person  who  went  before  in  a procession.” 

There  is  a long  and  curious  article  on 
the  term  “ whiffler  ” in  Nares’s  Glossary. 
The  follow'ing  extract  may  suffice. 

“ Whiffle  itself  meant  a fife  in  English, 
from  a whiff  or  puff  of  wind  ; whiffler, 
therefore,  in  that  sense,  was  regularly 
made  from  whiffle.  Mr.  Douce  seems 
satisfactorily  to  explain  the  matter.  Whif- 
flers, or  fifers,  generally  went  first  in  a 
procession  ; from  which  circumstance  the 
name  was  transferred  to  other  persons  who 
succeeded  to  that  office,  and  at  length  was 
given  to  those  who  went  forward  merely 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  procession.” 

Mr.  H alii  well,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  thus  ex- 
plains the  term  : 

“ Whiffler  (1)  a puffer  of  tobacco, 
hence,  metaphorically,  a trifling  fellow. 
(2)  The  whifflers  were  generally  pipers 
and  hornblowers  who  headed  a procession 
and  cleared  the  way  for  it.  Anti-masques 
were  usually  ushered  in  by  whifflers.” 

In  addition  to  the  instances  of  the  use 
of  the  term  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and 
to  be  found  in  the  commentators  on  Shak- 
spere,  and  in  Nares’s  Glossary,  I may 
mention  the  old  play  of  Widows  Tears, 
Act  ii.  sc.  1,  but  it  there  seems  to  signify 
“a  trifling  fellow,”  in  which  sense  it  is 
also  used  by  Dean  Swift  and  other  writers. 

Yours,  &c.  C.  H.  Cooper. 

[We  insert  Mr.  Cooper’s  letter  with 
pleasure,  but  we  shall  not  think  him  right 
unless  he  can  produce  some  example  of 
the  use  of  the  word  “ whiffle  ” in  the 
sense  of  a flute.  We  still  think  the 
“ whiffler  ” was  originally  a mere  clearer 
of  the  way. — Ed.] 


“ The  Nicholas  of  the  Tower”  not  a Bristol  Ship. 


Mr.  Urban, — In  your  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  you  have  noticed 
(at  p.  416  of  your  Magazine  for  October,) 
the  paper  in  which  Mr.  Tyson  of  that  city 
undertook  to  show  that  the  ship  “ the 
Nicholas  of  the  Tower,”  which  captured 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  at  sea  in  the  year 
1450,  was  not  belonging  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  but  to  the  city  of  Bristol;  and 
that  it  received  its  designation,  as  “of  the 
Tower,”  from  a tower  in  that  city  which 
stood  near  the  spot  where  its  ships  were 
built. 

From  the  time  when  I first  saw  some 
account  of  Mr.  Tyson’s  paper  in  the  news- 
papers, I was  inclined  to  view  its  premises 
with  some  suspicion.  His  observations 
were  avowedly  suggested  by  a passage  in 


the  Rev.  Samuel  Seyer’s  “ Memoirs  of 
Bristol;”  and  I have  now  turned  to  that 
work,  in  order  to  examine  Mr.  Seyer’s 
own  statement  upon  the  subject.  I must 
confess  that  I have  been  not  a little  sur- 
prised  at  the  amount  of  inaccuracy  which 
is  here  exhibited  by  an  historian  for  whom 
I have  always  entertained  a high  degree  of 
respect.  I shall  beg  you  to  permit  me  to 
extract  the  passage  entire,  as  it  admits  of 
so  many  observations  that  such  will  be  at 
once  the  fairest  and  the  most  intelligible 
course  of  procedure.  The  commentaries 
within  brackets  are  Mr.  Seyer’s  own. 

(SepePs  Memoirs  of  Bristol,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.) 

§ 6.  In  20  Hen.  VI.  1441  or  1442,  {g) 
when  the  Commons  of  England  thought 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a fleet  for  the  de- 


{g)  R.  of  Pari.  5,  59. 
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fence  of  tlie  kingdom,  to  keep  the  sea 
continually  from  Candlemas  to  Martinmas, 
they  prayed  the  King  that  the  fleet  might 
be  of  the  following  description : Eight 
large  ships  with  forstages  [i.  e.  four  stages] 
having  one  with  another  each  of  them  150 
men.  Every  large  ship  was  to  have  at- 
tendant on  it  one  barge  and  one  balynger; 
each  barge  having  80  men,  and  each  ba- 
lynger 40  men : of  which  24  ships,  the 
officers  were  to  be  a master  and  a quarter- 
master to  each  one.  There  were  to  be  also 
four  spynes  [or  {h)  spinaces]  attendant  on 
the  whole,  having  each  25  men.  The  pay 
of  each  man  was  to  be  2 sh.  per  month, 
that  of  the  24  masters  40i?.  each  per 
month  over  their  pay,  and  the  same  for 
the  quarter-masters.  The  ships  were  to  be 
had  at  the  several  ports.  From  Bristowe 
they  were  to  have  two  of  the  eight  large 
ships,  viz.  The  Nicholas  of  the  Tour  and 
the  Katerine  {i)  of  Burtons,  which  were  to 
be  hired  from  their  owners  for  this  occa- 
sion. Such  was  the  English  fleet  in  the 
year  1442.  The  Nicholas  just  mentioned 
was  the  ship  which  captured  (Jc)  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  whose  head  was  immediately  struck 
off  on  the  gunw’^ale  of  the  boat.  Bree  says 
that  the  Katherine  of  the  Burtons  was  at 
Dartmouth  : from  the  following  document 
it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 
Canynges.  Be  (Z)  there  made  letters  un- 
der Privy  Seal  to  Cannings  of  Bristol : 

that  thereas  a barge  called  the  Katherine 
of  Bristol  is  charged  with  wdieat  and  other 
victual  to  the  King’s  city  of  Baion  for  the 
advictualling  of  it,  that  he  take  into  the 

same  vessel  to  Baion  Bedan,  esquire, 

wdiom  the  King  sendeth  now  to  Bourdeaux, 
Baion,  Aix,  and  other  places  there  with 
his  letters.” 

The  earlier  part  of  this  statement  is — 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  technical 
misapprehensions  which  I shall  notice  here- 
after— correctly  abstracted  from  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament.  Further,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  doubt  that  the  Katharine  of  the 
Tower  which  captured  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
in  1450  was  the  same  ship  as  that  which 
had  been  lying  at  Bristol  in  1442.  But 
all  that  follows  is  error  and  misappre- 
hension. “ Bree  says,  that  the  Katherine  of 
the  Burtons  was  at  Dartmouth.”  Who  was 
Bree,  that  his  authority  should  be  pitted 
against  that  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  ? 
I have  taken  the  trouble  to  search  out  this 
obscure  author,  and  I find  his  book  is 
entitled  “ The  Cursory  Sketch  of  the  state 
of  the  Naval,  Military,  and  Civil  Esta- 


blishment, Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Do- 
mestic Oeconomy  of  this  Kingdom,  during 
the  Fourteenth  Century  : by  John  Bree, 
A.M.  Rector  of  Rysholme,  Line.’’  179L 
4 to.  being  the  first  volume  of  a work  which 
w'as  never  continued  further.  The  passage 
which  misled  Mr.  Seyeris  at  p.  117  of  this 
book  ; — 

“ Item,  it  is  to  be  remembered  where 
the  said  ships  should  be  had.  1.  The 
Nicholas  of  the  Tower  at  Bristol.  2.  The 
Katherine  of  the  Burtows  at  Dartmouth. 
.3.  The  Spanish  ship  that  was  the  Lord 
Pouns,  at  ditto,”  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Bree  professed  to  have  copied  this 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  16,  but  he 
copied  it  inaccurately,  for  that  manuscript 
gives  a faithful  transcript  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  which  names  the  second  ship 
“ Katerine  of  Burtons,”  not  “ of  the 
Burtows  f and  states  that  she,  as  well  as 
the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  lay  at  Bristol, 
not  at  Dartmouth. 

“ Item,  it  is  to  be  remembered  where 
the  said  shippes  shalle  be  hadde — 

“ First,  at  Bristowe,  the  Nicholas  of  the 
Toure  and  Katerine  of  Burtons. 

“ Item,  at  Dertemouthe  the  Spaynysshe 
ship  that  was  the  lord  Pouns’. 

“ Item,  at  Dertemouthe,”  6wC. 

As  Mr.  Bree  himself  states  that  the 
document  in  the  Harleian  MS.  was  “ an 
ordinance  passed  by  the  parliament,”  Mr. 
Seyer  had  no  occasion  to  trouble  himself 
with  it,  after  having  already  derived  the 
same  information  in  a correct  shape  from 
the  authorised  edition  of  the  Rolls  of  Par- 
liament. 

But  Mr.  Seyer  flounders  more  deeply 
in  error  when  he  proceeds  to  identify  “ the 
Katherine  of  Burtons”  with  “ the  Kathe- 
rine of  Bristol”  belonging  to  Canynges, 
the  latter  being  “ a barge,”  and  the 
former  a first-rate ! And  this  after  he 
had  himself  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  statement  that  the  crews  of  the  large 
ships  consisted  of  150  men,  and  those  of 
the  barges  of  no  more  than  eighty. 

The  minor  remarks  I have  to  make  on 
Mr.  Seyer’s  statement  are  these, — 

1.  The  act  appears  to  have  passed  in 
parliament  on  the  27th  March  1442. 

2.  He  misinterpreted  forstages  as  ” four 
stages.”  The  term  forstage  was  synony- 
mous with  forecastle,  which  is  still  in  use. 
The  fortified  portions  of  ships,  as  arranged 
before  the  use  of  cannon,  were  called  the 
forecastle,  off-castle  or  aft-castle,  and  top- 
castle.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  describing  ships 


{Ji)  They  are  called  spinaces  in  Bree’s  Cursory  Sketch,  copied  from  the  Brit.  Mus. 
{i)  See  above,  Chapt.  XII.  § 59.  (h)  See  Shakespeare,  Hen.  VI. 

(Z)  Acta  Concilii  anno  21  Hen.  VI.  March  21  [a.d.  1442-3] , copied  from  the  British 
Mus.  in  Bree’s  Cursory  Sketch,  p.  376. 
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of  300  and  400  tons  and  upwards  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  states  that 
‘‘  Some  had  three  and  others  only  two 
masts,  with  short  topmasts,  and  a fore- 
stage or  forecastle,  consisting  of  a raised 
platform  or  stage,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  a castle  from  its  containing  the 
soldiers,  and  probably  from  having  bul- 
warks. In  this  part  of  the  ship  it  appears 
that  business  was  transacted  (Becking- 
ton’s  Journal,  p.  86) ; and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  if  not  afterwards,  ships 
had  sometimes  one  of  these  stages  at  each 
end,  as  ships  ove  chastiels  devant  et  derere 
are  then  spoken  of  (Robert  of  Avesbury, 
a°.  1346).” — Proceedings  of  the  Privy 
Council,  vol.  V.  p.  cxxxi. 

3,.  The  name  of  the  smallest  class  of 
vessels,  called  spynes  or  spmaces,  is  the 
same  which  still  continues  as  pinnace. 
It  occurs  in  the  orthography  espinaces  in 
Nicolas’s  History  of  the  Navy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  165. 

With  respect  to  the  point  urged  by  Mr. 
Tyson  that  the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower  was 
a Bristol  ship,  I must  add  that  I cannot 
assent  to  that  conclusion.  The  act  of 
parliament  of  the  year  1442  merely  shews 
that  it  was  then  lying  at  Bristol. 

In  regard  to  the  “ Katharine  of  Bur- 
tons,” there  is  some  difficulty  in  Mr. 
Tyson’s  suggestion  that  the  word  “ Bur- 
tons ” implied  the  name  of  its  owner,  in- 
asmuch as  we  find  that  ships  were  univer- 
sally designated  as  belonging  to  places, 
not  to  persons.  On  looking,  however,  at 
the  act  of  parliament,  I admit  that  from 
the  wording  of  that  document  the  inter- 
pretation of  Mr.  Tyson  and  Mr.  Seyer  is 
in  this  instance  not  improbable,  for  the 
act  proceeds  to  enumerate, — at  Hull,  a 
great  ship  called  Taverners,  the  name 
Grace  Dieu  ; of  London,  a barge  of  Beau- 
fitz  and  Bertyns  called  Valentine ; at  Sand- 
wich, a balynger  of  Haywardes  ; and  at 
Hampton  a balynger  of  Clifdens  called 
Jaket.  It  is  therefore  certainly  probable 
that  the  Katharine  was  a Bristol  ship,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  eminent  merchants 
of  that  city  named  Burton. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
Nicholas  of  the  Tower  had  the  same 
owner  ; and  I think  it  quite  certain  that 
she  took  her  name  from  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  chroniclers  tell  us  that 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  “ was  stopped  by  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Exeter 
called  the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower;”  and 


Bayley,  the  historian  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  remarks  that  “ the  duke  of 
Exeter  was  the  constable  of  the  Tower — a 
circumstance  to  which  perhaps  this  ship 
owed  her  name.” 

The  Katharine  may  either  have  belonged 
to  the  duke  of  Exeter,  or  she  may  have 
been  hired  by  him  for  the  murderous 
object  of  the  lords  opposed  to  the  court 
party ; but  in  either  case  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  ship  was  designated  of 
the  Tower”  in  common  with  all  such 
other  vessels  whose  appropriate  home  or 
harbour  was  the  Tower  quay.  In  a single 
document  of  the  year  1338  we  find  four 
vessels  so  designated — the  Trinity  of  the 
Tower  and  the  Bernard  of  the  Tower, 
both  ships  ; the  barge  Mary  of  the  Tower, 
and  the  hulk  Christopher  of  the  Tower. 
(Nicolas,  Hist,  of  the  Navy,  vol.  ii.  172, 
173.)  All  these  belonged  without  doubt 
to  the  port  of  London  and  not  to  Bristol. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  a list 
of  Bristol  ships,  and  there  is  a pretty  long 
one  in  Seyer,  vol.  ii.  p.  153,  of  the  date 
1372,  they  are  all  styled  “ of  Bristol,”  and 
none  “ of  the  Tower.” 

As  for  the  tower  at  Bristol,  near  which 
William  of  Wyrcestre  * tells  us  some  me- 
morable ship  (undistinguished  by  name) 
was  built  for  John  Burton,  as  noticed  by 
Mr.  Seyer  in  the  place  referred  to  in  his 
note  («),  it  was  merely  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  city  wall,  next  the  Marsh,  certainly 
not  so  remarkable  in  itself  as  to  have  been 
called  “ the  Tower,”  for  Wyrcestre  him- 
self describes  it  as  one  of  two,  both  of  the 
same  form  and  size, — ” two  towers  in  the 
Marsh  wall,  and  each  tower  contained 
16  yards  in  roundness  on  the  outside.” 
Mr.  Tyson  t must  therefore  excuse  me  from 
agreeing  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  name  ” Burtons,”  even  if  that 
be  really  the  name  of  a person,  and  not 
of  a place,  and  ” the  Nicholas  of  the 
Tower.” 

The  circumstances  of  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk’s death,  as  related  in  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament,  were  as  follow.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  charges  of  treason 
on  the  28th  Jan.  1449-50.  On  the  17th 
March  X he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  when  the  King,  instead 
of  allowing  the  trial  to  proceed,  on  his 
own  authority,  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  peers,  pronounced  upon  him  a sentence 
of  banishment  for  five  years.  Against 
this  the  lords  immediately  entered  a strong 


* Edit.  Nasmith,  pp.  250,  255;  edit.  Dallaway,  pp.  140,  146. 

t Since  the  reception  of  this  letter,  we  have  received  intimation,  with  the  utmost 
regret,  of  the  decease  of  this  industrious  antiquary  and  amiable  man.  A memoir  of  him 
will  be  given  in  our  number  for  December. — Sylv.  Urban, 

Not  the  9th,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bayley. 
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protest,  and,  as  the  consequent  act  of  vio- 
lence proved,  they  resolved  the  disgraced 
minister  should  not  thus  escape  their 
vengeance. 

The  first  of  May  was  fixed  for  his  de- 
parture. He  appears  to  have  embarked 
from  Ipswich  a day  or  two  earlier,  * in- 
tending to  sail  to  Calais.  On  the  30th  of 
April  he  was  encountered  off  the  coast  of 
Kent  by  the  parties  lying  in  wait  for  him, 
who,  taking  him  into  the  Nicholas  of  the 
Tower,  detained  him  therein  until  the  2d  of 
May,  when  he  was  beheaded  in  the  boat 
of  that  ship,  and  his  body  laid  on  the 
sands  of  Dover.f 

The  same  writer  adds  that  “ he  asked 
the  name  of  the  ship,  and  when  he  knew 
it,  he  remembered  Stacy,  that  said,  if  he 
might  escape  the  danger  of  the  Tower  he 


[Nov, 

should  be  safe  ; and  then  his  heart  failed 
him,  for  he  thought  he  was  deceived.” 

The  act  of  parliament  of  1442  shows 
that  the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower  was  private 
property  at  that  date;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  she  continued  so  in  1450. 
The  duke  of  Exeter  may  either  have 
owned  her  (as  the  great  lords  of  the  time 
were  frequently  ship-owners),  or  he  may 
have  commissioned  her  for  the  special  ob- 
ject proposed.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  royal  navy  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ; from  the  time  when 
king  Henry  the  Fifth  sold  his  ships  at 
Southampton  in  May  1423,  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  (Nicolas,  Proc. 
of  the  Privy  Council,  vol.  v.  p.  cxxxvi.) 

Yours,  &c.  J.  G.  N. 


Old  Market  Cross,  at  Sedbergh,  in  Yorkshire. 


Springfield  Mount,  Leeds, 

22  Oe^.  1851. 

Mr.  Urban, — As  our  national  and 
local  antiquities  are  fast  disappearing, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  bring  before  the 
antiquarian  world  every  instance  of  their 
destruction  ; and,  where  this  has  taken 
place  long  ago,  to  collect  such  accounts  as 
may  serve  as  some  index  of  the  past  ? 
With  this  object,  I venture  to  send  for 
insertion  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
an  instance  of  the  destruction  of  a market 
cross  two  centuries  since ; which  at  the 
same  time  may  afford  some  idea  of  the 
rancorous  spirit  which  actuated  all  ranks 
during  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and 
hold  up  a vivid  contrast  to  the  much  happier 
state  of  things  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
extracted  fropa  an  old  work  without  date, 
entitled,  ” The  Faithful  Testimony  of 
that  antient  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and  mi- 
nister of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  William 
Dewsbei’y  ; in  his  Books,  Epistles,  and 
Writings,  collected  and  printed  for  future 
Service."  He  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  ministers  of  the  early  Quakers, 
and  the  above  volume  I apprehend  to 
have  been  published  shortly  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Warwick, 
17  April,  1688,  O.S.  It  commences  with 
“ A Testimony  concerning  that  faithful 
Servant  of  the  Lord  William  Dewsbery, 
from  us  who  have  long  known  him,  and 
his  faithful  Travels  and  Labours  and 
suffering,  in  and  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ," 
dated  London,  nineteenth,  twelfth  month 
1689,  and  signed  by  George  Whitehead, 


Steeven  Crisp,  Francis  Camfeild,  Richard 
Richardson,  Richard Pinder,  James  Parkes. 
Subjoined  to  this,  is  the  following  memo- 
randum : 

" One  remarkable  passage  I often  re- 
member : about  the  year,  1653,  upon  a 
market-day,  at  Sedbury  [Sedbergh]  in 
Yorkshire,  as  W.  D.  was  publishing  the 
Truth  at  the  Market  Cross,  and  warning 
the  People  to  turn  from  the  evil  of  their 
ways  to  the  Grace  of  God,  and  to  the 
Light  in  their  Consciences,  &c.  some 
rude  persons  endeavouring  with  violence 
to  push  him  down,  and  setting  their 
Backs  against  a high  stone  Cross,  with 
their  hands  against  him,  they  pusht  down 
the  cross,  which  with  the  fall  broke  in 
pieces,  many  being  about  it ; yet  it  missed 
the  People,  and  little  or  no  hurt  was  done 
thereby,  whereas,  if  it  had  fallen  upon 
them,  divers  might  have  been  killed.  This 
preservation  I and  divers  more  observed 
then  as  a special  Providence  of  God  at- 
tending him  in  his  Labour,  though  I was 
then  but  a youth  of  sixteen  years  old,  or 
thereabouts,  being  convinced  of  Truth 
above  a year  before." — G.  W. 

Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  elaborate  History 
of  Richmondshire,  has  surveyed  the  parish 
of  Sedbergh,  with  its  Saxon  fortifica- 
tions, church,  and  well-endowed  Grammar 
school,  but  makes  no  mention  of  this 
ruined  cross,  so  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  all  trace  of  it  has  disappeared,  or  that 
it  was  afterwards  supplanted  by  another, 
Yours,  &c. 

C.  J.  Armistead. 


* In  the  Paston  Letters  is  his  farewell  letter  to  his  son,  written  ” the  day  of  my 
departing  from  this  land,”  but  it  has  no  other  date, 
t Letter  of  W.  Lomner  in  the  Paston  Letters. 
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The  CLOSE  OF  THE  Great  Exhibi- 
tion has  been  the  event  of  the  month  of 
October.  Coming  to  an  end  whilst  yet 
ill  the  very  blaze  of  its  fame,  the  beau- 
tiful vision  has  faded  away  majestically. 
Heartily  do  we  congratulate  the  managers 
upon  the  well-earned  honours  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  them.  Men  never 
did  work  assigned  to  them  more  satisfac- 
torily. Long  may  they  live  to  enjoy  their 
distinctions  ! One  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  remains  as  yet  unrewarded. 
He  is  not  a servant  of  the  Crown,  and 
therefore  the  order  of  the  Bath  is  not  open 
to  him.  He  is  a man  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  mere  money  will  not 
be  acceptable  to  him.  Surely  this  is  a 
case  which  will  force  upon  the  attention 
of  people  in  high  places  the  propriety,  nay 
even  the  absolute  necessity,  of  instituting 
some  Order  of  Merit  open  to  men  of 
all  classes,  and  in  which  good  service  of 
every  kind  may  be  duly  recognised.  The 
want  of  some  such  honorary  order  is  one 
of  the  strangest  of  our  social  anomalies. 
As  a people  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
merit,  delighted  to  do  it  honour.  It  is 
singular  that  our  rulers  cannot  see  the  im- 
portance to  themselves  of  confirming  the 
public  voice,  and  uniting  all  those  who  do 
honour  to  the  country,  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  throne.  This  subject  has  been 
well  commented  upon  by  our  contempo- 
rary Notes  mid  Queries. 

The  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville  has  for  some 
weeks  employed  a number  of  labourers  in 
excavating  a locality  near  Great  Wil- 
BRAHAM,  IN  CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  long 

since  known  as  the  site  of  a Saxon  Bu- 
rial Ground.  Various  interesting  re- 
mains have  been  from  time  to  time  dis- 
covered there,  but  it  appears  that  they 
have  hitherto  rather  served  to  gratify  the 
avidity  of  collectors  than  promote  the  ends 
of  antiquarian  research,  which  is  Mr.  Ne- 
ville’s aim  in  making  a systematic  inves- 
tigation, and  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities it  affords  of  getting  at  facts. 
As  the  mounds  which  at  one  time  covered 
the  graves  have  been  long  since  levelled, 
trenches  have  been  cut,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  tumuli.  We  are 
informed  that  the  skulls  of  the  skeletons 
which  are  found  in  most  of  the  graves  are 
of  two  very  decided  characters,  and  of 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


very  distinct  periods;  that  the  older  graves 
contain  but  few  and  rude  beads,  and  that 
the  skulls  in  these  are  of  remarkable  flat- 
ness, the  orbits  of  the  eyes  being  almost  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  long  and 
most  deficient  in  size  ; that,  in  the  other 
class  of  graves  which  furnish  beads, 
swords,  knives,  spear-heads,  and  fibulae  in 
profusion,  the  skulls  are  high  and  well 
developed  in  front.  This  is  the  popular 
ethnological  view  of  the  result  of  the  dis- 
coveries. But  we  do  not  see  why  the  ab- 
sence of  frontal  space  in  the  skulls  de- 
cides them  to  be  anterior  in  date  to  the 
others  ; and  we  shall  look  for  that  rigid 
attention  to  authenticated  facts  which  is 
necessary  before  theories  can  be  main- 
tained, and  which  we  make  no  doubt  Mr. 
Neville  has  adopted  the  proper  means  to 
secure.  Upwards  of  a hundred  urns  of 
dark-coloured  unbaked  earth  are  said  to 
have  been  exhumed.  In  some  graves  have 
been  found  thin  bronze  dishes,  and  a 
wooden  bucket  or  pail,  hooped  and  orna- 
mented with  bronze,  with  a handle  still 
attached.  This  is  a rather  important  dis- 
covery, which  does  not  square  with  the 
opinions  of  those  who  saw  in  a very  simi- 
lar object,  found  some  time  since  at  Wil- 
braham,  a Saxon  crown  or  diadem.*  In 
several  graves  umboes  of  shields  were 
found ; within  one  of  these  the  handle 
yet  remained,  grasped  by  the  finger- 
bones  of  a human  hand.  The  skeletons 
of  a man  and  horse  occupied  one  grave, 
with  a sword  placed  between  them.  In 
another,as  many  as  four  fibulse  w'ere  found, 
together  with  sixty-four  beads  of  various 
materials.  One  of  the  swords  discovered 
is  said  to  be  of  a very  superior  description ; 
the  blade  as  usual  of  iron,  but  the  handle 
ornamented  with  bronze. 

We  understand  that  it  is  Mr.  Neville’s 
intention  to  exhibit  these  interesting  ob- 
jects at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  when  the  particulars  con- 
nected with  their  discovery  will  doubtless 
accompany  the  exhibition. 

Lord  Londesborough  has  com- 


* A correspondent  of  The  Times  directs 
attention  to  the  correction  of  this  error  by 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  Collectanea  An- 
tiqua,  vol.  ii.  where  this  identical  vessel  is 
engraved,  and  designated  a pail. 
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menced  excavating  the  barrows  upon 
his  extensive  property  in  the  county  op 
York,  and  Mr.  W.  Bowman,  who  superin- 
tends the  operations  under  the  direction 
of  his  lordship,  a few  days  since  examined 
some  near  Driffield.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable contained  a large  cist,  or  sarco- 
phagus, formed  of  stone  slabs  in  the  na- 
tural chalk  soil,  paved  with  thin  stones, 
and  covered  with  a slab,  all  of  mill-stone 
grit,  brought  from  a very  considerable 
distance.  In  this  stone  coffin  was  a skele- 
ton, below  the  knees  of  which  lay  a drink- 
ing cup  of  ornamented  clay,  resembling 
those  found  in  barrows  in  Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  in  the  west  of  England, 
but  in  some  particulars  differing  from 
those  found  in  Yorkshire.  At  the  side 
lay  a small  bronze  dagger,  which  had  been 
buried  in  a wooden  sheath  ; an  armlet  in 
bone,  of  a very  unusual  description,  with 
gold-headed  bronze  rivets,  and  a bronze 
buckle,  and  some  large  amber  beads  and 
ornaments.  In  the  same  barrow  were 
five  other  skeletons,  with  some  weapons 
in  stone  and  an  urn.  Some  barrows  near 
Lonclesborough  are  also  being  examined, 
and  we  believe  his  lordship  intends  send- 
ing a report  of  his  interesting  researches 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  ex- 
perience which  Mr.  Bowman  has  acquired 
during  his  co-operation  with  Mr.  Bate- 
man in  Derbyshire,  is  a guarantee  that 
these  ancient  burial-places  will  be  fully 
and  properly  examined.  Mr.  Bowman,  we 
understand,  intends  publishing  a series  of 
plates  illustrative  of  the  more  remarkable 
Yorkshire  antiquities.  The  work  is  to 
appear  quarterly.  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith  is 
also  engaged  in  preparing  plates  of  the 
Homan  remains  found  at  Aldborough  by 
Mr.  Lawson. 

The  well-known  Roman  remains  com- 
monly called  the  Mint  Wall,  at  Lin- 
coln, are  at  this  moment  being  com- 
pletely blocked  up  by  a house  which  is 
building  almost  close  to  the  western  side, 
which  heretofore  was  open.  The  site  was 
granted  for  this  purpose  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  as  the  house  which  is  being- 
erected  is  for  a parish  school,  it  may  be 
questioned  if,  in  their  anxious  enthusiasm 
for  promoting  education,  the  nature  of 
the  remains  which  will  be  inclosed  was  duly 
considered.  It  is  said  that  a zealous  an- 
tiquary of  the  city  represented  the  bad 
taste  of  thus  hiding  a monument  of  such 
interest,  and  tried  to  save  it,  but  in  vain. 
After  the  reception  which  the  Archseolo- 
gical  Institute  met  with  in  Lincoln  in 
1848,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the 
ancient  remains  in  that  interesting  city 
would  have  been  better  cared  for.  Since 
that  visit  the  interesting  remains  of  do- 
mestic architecture  at  John  of  Gaunt’s 


Palace  have  been  removed  ; but  the  beau- 
tiful oriel  window  engraved  in  Pugin’s 
Examples  is,  we  understand,  preserved  at 
the  Castle. 

Since  the  Archseological  Institute’s  re- 
cent visit  to  the  city  of  Wells,  and  indeed 
very  soon  after  their  departure,  a wall- 
painting  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  dis- 
covered a few  years  since  in  St.  Cuthbert’s 
church,  has  been  obliterated.  This  is  the 
more  unaccountable,  since  some  attempts 
had  been  previously  made  to  restore  it. 
We  will  admit,  .however,  that  there  was 
nothing  very  admirable,  nor  yet  anything 
offensive,  in  its  design-— a whole-length 
naked  figure.  We  hope,  nevertheless,  that 
the  extraordinary  assemblage  of  sculptured 
saints,  belonging  to  two  altar- screens, 
which  we  saw  in  the  vestry  of  the  same 
church,  will  be  better  cared  for. 

Mr.  Halliwell  having  expressed  his 
intention  of  presenting  his  large  and  valu- 
able Collection  of  Old  English  Bal- 
lads, Proclamations  and  Broadsides, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  in 
number,  to  the  Chetham  Library  at  Man- 
chester, a detailed  Catalogue  of  them  is 
now  preparing  for  the  press.  It  will  form 
a quarto  volume  of  considerable  size,  the 
impression  of  which  will  be  most  strictly 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies  at  2/.  2s. 
each. 

The  collection  of  Medi..<eval  Anti- 
quities formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Cot- 
TiNGHAM,  and  wdiich  has  been  more  than 
once  noticed  in  our  pages,  is  about  to  be 
sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Foster.  The 
sale  will  commence  on  the  3rd  November, 
and  will  last  about  fifteen  days. 

Our  readers  may  be  reminded  that  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  will  resume 
its  SITTINGS  on  Thursday  November  20th, 
and  will  continue  to  meet  every  Thursday 
evening  afterwards  until  Christmas. 

The  Literary  Gazette  is  about  to 
resume  its  old  custom  of  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  Learned  Societies.  It  is 
to  be  enlai’ged  to  24,  and  occasionally  to 
32  pages,  and  the  price  to  be  raised  to 
fourpence. 

No.  I.  has  been  published  of  a New 
Series  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature ; edited  by  Dr.  Kitto.  It  is 
an  excellent  number.  The  opening  paper 
contains  a new  explanation  of  the  taxing 
in  Luke  ii.  1— *5,  and  there  are  valuable 
papers  on  the  Jesuits,  the  Sabbath,  the 
Rephaim,  and  other  equally  important 
subjects. 

An  antiquarian  library  of  extraordinary 
extent  and  value  is  about  to  be  dispersed 
by  public  auction  at  Edinburgh.  It  is 
that  of  W.  B.  D.  D.  Turnbull,  esq.  Advo- 
cate, and  will  occupy  fourteen  days.  It 
includes  the  County  Histories  and  other 
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most  valuable  books  of  South  Britain,  as 
well  as  almost  every  historical  work  re- 
lating to  Scotland  ; and  complete  sets  of 
the  several  Club  Books  and  other  privately 
printed  works.  We  observe  that  the  same 
auctioneers  (Messrs.  Tait  and  Nisbet)  an- 
nounce also  for  future  sale  the  library, 
manuscripts,  and  autographs  of  the  late 
Mr.  C.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  of  Hoddam  ; 
and  the  extensive  library  of  the  late  Lord 
Dundrennan,  one  of  the  senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice. 

Frequent  and  famous  as  typographical 
errors  undoubtedly  are,  they  have  seldom 
been  surpassed  for  perversion  of  the  sense 
by  one  which  found  its  way  into  the  last 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  It 
occurred  in  Dryden’s  lines  descriptive  of 
a model  country  i)arson,  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  for  Bishop  Ken — 

A parish  priest  was  of  tlie  pilgrim  train, 

An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man, 

* * * ^ 

Of  sixty  years  he  seemed,  and  well  miglit  last 
To  sixty  more,  hut  that  he  lived  too  fast. 

A correspondent  in  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News  has  pointed  out  that  the  same 
ridiculous  error  was  committed  in  Ander- 
son’s edition  of  the  British  Poets,  Edinb. 
1795 ; but  then,  as  he  observes,  the  now' 
common  phrase  of  ‘‘  living  fast  ” had  not 
assumed  its  present  import. 

Nine  new  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Louvre  have  been  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  contain  a collection  of  French 
sculptures,  from  the  time  of  Louis  XII. 
to  the  modern  sculptors,  Houdoii  and 
Chauet.  Three  other  rooms  are  to  be 
opened  with  sculptures  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Bond  Street,  is  pre- 
paring for  puhlication^  on  the  1st  Decem- 
ber, a beautifully  illustrated  work  on  the 
“ Parables  of  our  Saviour.'"  The  de- 
signs are  by  Franklin,  and  tlie  engravings 
(in  line)  by  Lightfoot,  Joubert,  Watt, 
Goodall,  Nusser  of  Dusseldorff,  and  Blan- 
chard of  Paris. 

Amongst  recently  published  works  we 
have  received  the  following  : 

The  Greek  Septuagint  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament^  according  to  the  Vatican 
edition  : together  ivith  the  real  Septuagint 
Version  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocrypha, 
including  the  fourth  hook  of  Maccabees, 
and  an  Historical  Intro duct'ion.  ?>vo. 
Bagster.  1851. — The  Vatican  text  of  the 
Septuagint  is  the  teoctus  receptus  both  of 
Protestants  and  Romanists.  It  is  here 
given  in  a convenient  form,  and  in  good 
type,  with  a valuable  introduction,  in 
which  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  and 
an  account  of  the  several  texts  are  suc- 
cinctly but  accurately  detailed. 

The  New  Testament.  The  received 


text,  with  selected  various  readings  from 
Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tis~ 
chendorf  and  references  to  parallel  pas- 
sages. Bagster.  ?>vo.  1851. — This  is  a 
library  edition  of  the  New  Testament  from 
Mills’s  text.  It  is  a handsome  book, 
printed  in  excellent  type,  and  with  very 
useful  marginal  references  ; a more  con- 
venient edition  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

A contribution  towards  an  argument 
for  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
derived  from  the  minute  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Scriphires  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  proved  by  certain  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  Remains  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  By  Arachnophilus. 
Bagster.  ?>vo.  1851. — A slight  indication 
of  the  very  important  bearing  upon  bibli- 
cal studies  of  the  recent  discoveries  of 
Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Layard. 

The  Order  for  Visitation  and  Commu- 
nion of  the  Sick,  and  the  ministration  of 
private  baptism  of  children : to  which  are 
added  Psalms  and  Lessons  suitable  for 
the  edification  of  sick  persons,  selected 
and  arranged,  ivith  some  suggestions  as 
to  their  use  at  the  visitation  o/  the  sick. 
By  Ralph  Allen  Mould,  M.A.  Riving- 
tons.  ISmo.  1851. — A little  book,  care- 
fully compiled,  and  designed  to  be  the 
clergyman’s  companion  on  his  visits  to 
the  sick  chamber. 

Thoughts  on  Confession  and  Absolution 
as  enjoined  or  allowed  in  the  Church  of 
England,  ivith  some  remarks  on  the 
priestly  office : being  a sequel  to  a tract 
entitled  “ (fuid  Romee  faciam,"  or,  no 
need  to  join  the  Romish  Communion  on 
account  of  the  want  of  discipline  in  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bowdler,  M.A.  Rivingions.  8yo.  1851. 
— The  author  considers  confession  to  the 
clergy  necessary,  in  order  that  they  may 
duly  perform  their  visitatorial  office,  and 
absolution  a power  given  to  them  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop  and 
presbyters  in  the  office  of  ordination. 

The  principles  of  Chemistry  illustrated 
by  simple  experiments.  By  Dr.  Julius 
Adolph  Stockhardt.  Translated  from  the 
fifth  German  edition  by  C.  H.  Peirce, 
M.D.  Bohn.  1851.  {Bohn’s  Scientific 
Library.) — This  is  a reprint  of  an  Ameri- 
can translation  of  a German  elementary 
work  of  great  value  and  celebrity.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a number  of  very  useful 
wood-cuts. 

The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  Literally 
translated  into  English  prose  with  copious 
notes  and  explanations,  by  Henry  T. 
Riley,  B. A.  Bohn.  1851.  {Bohn’s  Clas- 
sical Library.) — The  additional  matter 
contributed  by  the  editor,  and  especially 
the  mythological  explanations,  principally 
derived  from  the  Abb6  Banier,  will  be 
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found  to  render  this  book  extremely  use- 
ful. The  numerous  notes  depreciatory  of 
Clarke’s  translation  might  have  been  very 
well  spared. 

Ida  de  Galis.  A Tragedy  of  Powys 
Castle.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Morgan. 
Land.  Bateman,  '6vo.  1851. — A poem  of 
great  boldness  and  power.  The  author 
has  aimed  high,  and  not  altogether  unsuc- 
cessfully. With  many  faults  of  language 
and  situation,  there  is  yet  enough  that  is 
really  good  in  his  tragedy  to  deserve 
commendation  and  encouragement.  Its 
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great  defect  is  a want  of  simplicity  in 
language,  the  using  of  common  words  in 
uncommon  ways  and  senses.  Hence  arise 
confusion  and  weakness.  If  the  author 
would  do  better,  he  must  cease  to  be  an 
imitator,  and  express  his  own  thoughts  in 
the  simplest  words  he  knows. 

The  Crystal  Palace,  a Sketch.  Bond. 
Soc.  Prom.  Christ.  Knowl.  1851.  We 
believe  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Murray,  whose 
name  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  its 
character. — It  will  be  an  acceptable  pre- 
sent to  young  people. 
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Spring  Tide;  or,  the  Angler  and  his 
Friends.  By  John  Yonge  Akerman. 
London,  sm.  2vo.  1851. — Angling  is 
fortunate  in  its  literature.  No  sooner 
does  a practiser  of  the  gentle  art  take  pen 
in  hand  than  the  spirit  of  old  Izaak  * 

* This  is  a convenient  place  in  which 
to  draw  attention  to  a new  edition  of 
Walton’s  celebrated  work.  It  is  entitled, 
“ The  Complete  Angler ; or,  the  con- 
templative man's  recreation  : in  two 
parts ; by  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles 
Cotton;  with  a new  introduction  and 
notes,  and  embellished  with  eighty-five 
engravings  on  copper  and  wood.  London, 
H.  K.  Causton.  1851.”  8yo.  The  intro- 
duction contains  a new  life  of  Walton, 
which  deals  critically  with  the  facts  ad- 
duced by  former  writers.  It  gives  also 
some  particulars  respecting  the  editions 
of  Walton’s  Angler  which  are  worthy  to 
be  had  in  remembrance.  It  was  first 
published  in  1653.  There  were  subse- 
quent editions  during  Walton’s  life,  in 
1655,  1664,  1668,  and  finally  in  1676, 
with  the  addition  of  the  second  part  by 
Cotton.  The  book  then  slept  until  1750, 
when  the  Rev.  Moses  Browne  edited  an 
edition  of  both  parts,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Kent.  Brown’s  edition 
was  reprinted  at  the  same  press  in  1759, 
and  another  edition,  enlarged  and  with  a 
new  set  of  plates,  was  published  by 
Richard  and  Henry  Causton,  nephews 
and  successors  to  Henry  Kent,  in  1772. 
The  edition  now  before  us  has  the  cu- 
riosity of  having  been  “issued  from  the 
same  press”  which  “one  hundred  and 
one  years  since”  put  forth  “the  first 
reprint  of  Walton  and  Cotton’s  complete 
Angler.”  We  presume  from  the  initials 
at  the  end  of  the  introduction  that  it  has 
been  edited  by  some  relative,  perhaps  a 
son,  of  the  printer,  who  thus  claims  an 
hereditary  interest  in  Walton’s  fame.  The 
plates  are  old  and  well-worn  favourites. 


seems  to  rest  upon  him.  Country  sights 
and  sounds  are  conjured  up  around  us, 
the  clouds  sail  along  on  their  airy  voyages, 
the  cowslip  banks  invite  us,  rippling 
streams  murmur  gently  by,  we  listen  to 
the  warbling  of  birds — 

The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark. 
The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray, — 

and  the  dew  is  wet  upon  the  grass  when 
the  hope  of  sport  tempts  us  abroad  in  the 
early  morning.  In  these  books  also  all 
the  brethren  of  the  angle  stand  forth  as 
men  of  one  stamp — reflective,  generous, 
kind,  lovers  of  the  muse,  simple-hearted, 
affectionate,  and  religious.  There  is  always 
at  hand  too  a remarkable  ale-house  with 
a brewing  of  the  best,  and  a landlady 
“ cleanly,  handsome,  and  civil.”  Mr. 
Akerman’s  pleasant  volume  is  not  de- 
fective in  any  of  these  particulars.  It 
consists  of  conversations  a la  Walton 
between  Senex  and  Julian,  an  old  fisher- 
man and  his  scholar,  with  the  addition  of 
one  Simon  Paradice,  a rustic  helper  of 
the  sport,  ever  ready  with  a landing-net, 
and  a would-be  witty  anecdote  culled  from 
“ the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.” 
This  Simon,  who  is  a substitute  for  Walton’s 
Milk-maid,  adds  life  to  the  piscatory  drama, 
and  his  language  is  a vehicle  which  Mr. 
Akerman  has  taken  advantage  of  for 
throwing  a tinge  over  the  book  congenial 
to  his  other  studies  and  pursuits.  In  the 
uncouth  words  and  pronunciation  of  this 
“ simple  Simon  ” Mr.  Akerman  discovers 
relics  of  the  speech  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers, “samples  of  the  language  of  Alfred 
the  Great.”  The  extent  to  which  he  is 
right  in  this  part  of  his  book  is  a point 
upon  which  he  must  expect  to  find  some 
little  difference  of  opinion.  A good  many 
thorny  philological  questions  beset  the 
subject  as  he  states  it,  but  a text  for  their 
consideration  would  arise  more  appro- 
priately upon  a work  of  Latham  or  Guest, 
or  some  other  of  our  great  philologers, 
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than  upon  a book  whose  main  subject  is 
fishing  and  not  philology,  a book  too, which, 
as  a whole,  is  so  agreeable  and  amusing. 
Never,  in  our  recollection,  has  “ the  con- 
templative man’s  recreation”  been  ren- 
dered more  attractive,  nor  the  delights  of 
a country  life  been  set  forth  with  a truer 
or  more  discriminating  zest,  than  in  these 
pleasant  pages. 


A concise  Historical,  Biographical,  and 
Genealogical  Atlas,  of  the  Principal 
Events  in  the  Histories  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  and 
Italy;  also  the  celebrated  European 
Treaties,  Painters,  8fc.  Designed  and 
Compiled  by  Heneage  Lowth.  Large  Ato. 
— This  work  consists  of,  1.  a series  of 
outline  maps  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  coloured  according  to  their  an- 
cient teritorial  divisions,  and  covered  with 
notes  of  the  most  important  historical 
events  and  distinguished  natives,  placed 
at  the  localities  to  which  they  belong  ; 
2.  tabular  genealogical  descents  of  the 
successive  dynasties,  also  distinguished 
by  various  colours  ; and  3.  historical 
summaries,  chronological  calendars  of 
events,  and  lists  of  eminent  men,  marked 
with  correspondent  coloured  lines,  which 
are  intended  to  associate  them  to  the  eye 
with  the  periodic  dynasties.  The  book  is 
in  the  main  a translation  from  the  French 
of  Lesage  ; and  perhaps  it  is  least  perfect 
in  the  part  relating  to  our  own  country.  In 
such  a work  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy 
is  an  absolute  desideratum.  The  list  of 
errata  itself  shows  that  this  has  not  been 
attained,  and  a cursory  perusal  betrays 
many  other  lapses.  In  the  brief  list  of 
English  historians  we  meet  with  Cadmer 
for  Eadmer,  Paddington  for  Packington, 
Walshingham  for  Walsingliam,  Brondi 
for  Biondi,  and  Lord  George  Lyttleton 
for  George  Lord  Lyttelton.  In  the  last 
page  of  Spain  is  another  awkward  mis- 
print : the  anecdote  is  told  of  Douglas 
with  the  heart  of  Bruce  at  the  battle  of 
Osuna,  that  he  threw  it  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fray,  saying.  Pass  first  in  flight,  as 
thou  wert  wont ! The  maid  of  Saragossa, 
in  the  same  page,  will  be  thought  to  be- 
long to  1710  instead  of  1809,  if  the  stu- 
dent is  not  already  acquainted  with  her. 
Of  like  character  is  the  notice  under 
” Somersetshire,”  of  ” Limington,  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  put  into  the  stocks  by 
Amias  Powlett,”  without  any  intimation 
that  such  occurrence,  if  true,  happened 
long  before  he  was  cardinal.  But  there 
is  a still  more  extraordinary  misstatement 
on  the  map  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  “ Lady 
Jane  Grey  first  proclaimed” — an  error 
apparently  originating  from  the  fact  of 
that  town  having  the  reputation  of  being 


the  first  to  proclaim  Queen  Mary,  at  the 
time  that  Jane  was  actually  the  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  in  the  metropolis.  Such 
oversights  as  these  detract  from  the  merit 
of  a work,  which  in  its  general  scope  will 
be  found  very  effective  for  educational 
purposes. 


Christian  Iconography  : or  the  History 
of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
M.  Didron,  Sec.  du  comite  Historique  des 
Arts  et  Monuments.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  E.  J.  Millington.  Vol,  I. 
{Bohn’s  Illustrated  Library.')  — Few' 
readers  of  our  Magazine  can  be  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  value  of  the  work 
which  is  here  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  the  English  public.  It  is  indeed  the 
foundation  of  almost  all  our  knowledge  of 
Christian  Iconography.  The  little  that 
was  written  upon  the  subject  amongst 
ourselves,  before  the  publication  of  M. 
Didron’s  volume,  was  of  very  small  value, 
and,  with  one  great  exception — Mrs. 
Jameson’s  work  on  Sacred  and  Legen- 
dary Art — what  has  since  been  done  has 
not  been  much  more  than  an  occasional, 
and  too  frequently  a very  imperfect,  appli- 
cation of  M.  Didron’s  principles  of  ar- 
rangement to  examples  existing  in  our 
owm  country.  To  those  persons  who  have 
made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  M.  Didron’s  work,  it  has  long  been 
a subject  of  regret  that  ten  years  have 
been  allowed  to  slip  away  without  any 
further  progress  having  been  made  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  extensive  and 
comprehensive  scheme  which  the  author 
announced  in  his  Introduction.  Such 
delay  makes  one  fear  that,  like  many 
other  labourers  in  the  antiquarian  field, 
M.  Didron  conceived  a design  too  vast 
for  accomplishment  by  a single  person, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
archaeological  literature,  and  his  own  fame, 
if  his  energies  had  been  concentrated,  less 
ambitiously,  upon  some  portion  of  the 
long  course  of  inquiry  which  he  enthu- 
siastically set  before  him. 

The  original  of  the  present  portion  of 
M.  Didron’s  work  was  completed  with  as 
much  care  as  could  well  be  bestowed  upon 
such  an  undertaking.  A committee  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Monuments,  com- 
prising Messrs.  Del^cluze  and  Du  Som- 
merard,  Baron  Taylor  and  the  Comte  de 
Montalembert,  conferred  with  the  author, 
and  in  conjunction  with  him  considered 
the  whole  of  his  work.  Upon  their  report 
the  Society  recommended  the  work  to  M. 
Villemain,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  under  his  authority  the 
book  was  printed  at  the  public  expense. 

The  present  volume  of  the  translation 
includes  the  Introduction;  Part  I,  which 
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treats  of  the  nimbus,  aureole,  glory,  and 
other  external  indications  of  the  visible 
brilliancy  which  is  held  to  surround  beings 
of  an  order  superior  to  man  ; and  Part  II. 
which  relates  to  the  representations  of  the 
three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  with  varieties 
of  the  cross  and  other  cognate  emblems. 
The  translation  is  the  work  of  Miss 
Millington,  the  lady  who  rendered  into 
English  SchlegePs  ^Esthetic  and  Miscella- 
neous Works,  published  by  Mr.  Bohn  in 
his  Standard  Library,  and,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  test  it,  is  very  ably  exe- 
cuted. 

The  subject  of  the  work  will  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  are 
desirous  of  thoroughly  understanding  those 
monuments  of  early  art  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  Nor  will  it  be  found  merely 
useful  to  inquirers.  It  will  be  generally 
attractive,  from  the  multitude  of  illustra- 
tions which  the  publisher  has  been  able 
to  crowd  into  it.  By  arrangement  with 
M.  Didron,  Mr.  Bohn  has  procured  the 
use  of  the  woodcuts  published  in  the  ori- 
ginal work.  They  comprise  no  less  than 
130  illustrative  examples,  derived  from  a 
multitude  of  MSS.  and  other  works  of  art, 
scattered  about  in  various  places,  many  of 
them  never  represented  before.  These 
plates  give  the  translation  great  value,  and 
are  a pleasing  exemplification  of  the  way 
in  which  illustrated  literature  may  be  made 
common  to  all  nations. 


We  have  received  a copy  of  a pamphlet 
entitled  The  Abbey  of  Saint  Alban  : Some 
extracts  from  its  Early  History^  and  a 
Description  of  its  Conventual  Church ; 
which  has  been  prepai'ed  ‘‘  chiefly  fqr  the 
use  of  visitors,”  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nicholson.  It  is  compiled  from 
Messrs.  Buckler’s  recent  work  on  the  ar- 
chitecture of  this  venerable  church,  and 
from  other  substantial  authorities,  and 
appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  In  a uniform  shape  we  are  pre- 
sented with  Tivo  Papers  read  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  St.  Alban's  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society.  One  of  these,  by 
Dr.  Nicholson,  is  “ Some  account  of 
Relics  preserved  in  a church  at  Cologne, 
considered  to  be  part  of  the  body  of  St. 
Alban.”  The  inquiry  has  been  pursued 
with  great  care  and  perseverance  ; but  the 
result,  historically,  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
As  generally  happens  in  such  matters,  con- 
flicting claims  have  to  be  reconciled,  and 
their  reconciliation  is  next  to  impossible. 
The  English  monks  of  St.  Alban’s  ima- 
gined that  they  retained  their  martyr  en- 
tire : those  of  St.  Pantaleon  at  Cologne 
asserted  that  a good  portion  of  him  was 
carried  away  from  England  in  the  fifth 
century  by  Germanus  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
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and,  after  resting  long  at  Rome,  was 
brought  to  their  city  by  the  empress 
Theophania  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  abbot  Theodorus  in  the 
year  1330  described  them  to  consist  of  the 
head,  neck,  arras,  and  ribs  ; and,  as  their 
value  was  testified  by  the  frequent  mi- 
racles which  they  vrrought,  he  judged 
they  were  worthy  to  be  placed  in  a splen- 
did shrine.  This  shrine  is  now  preserved 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Schnur- 
gasse  at  Cologne,  to  which  it  was  removed 
when  the  church  of  St.  Pantaleon  was 
transferred  to  the  garrison.  Dr.  Nichol- 
son has  paid  it  a visit,  and  has  described 
it  minutely  in  his  paper.  It  is  of  the 
usual  oblong  form  with  a ridged  roof ; 
and  is  five  feet  in  length,  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  two  feet  high.  The  sides  are 
adorned  with  seven  twin  pilasters  on  each 
side,  having  capitals,  and  supporting  tre- 
foil-headed arches,  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions. Eight  square  enamelled  pictures 
are  placed  on  the  roof,  and  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
smaller  ornaments  of  the  same  workman- 
ship. Dr.  Nicholson  has  procured  a slight 
sketch  of  it,  but  it  certainly  deserves  to  be 
more  carefully  drawn. 


The  Rambler  in  Worcestershire,  or 
Stray  Notes  on  Churches  and  Congrega- 
tions. By  John  Noake,  Author  of’-’-  Wor- 
cester in  Olden  Times f 8{c.  l2mo. — There 
was  a time  when  it  was  imagined  that  a 
County  History  could  only  be  written  in 
the  form  of  ponderous  folios.  Some  re- 
cent works  have  proved  that  such  was  a 
mistake;  and  we  have  here  a book  par- 
taking of  that  character  in  the  compact 
and  convenient  shape  of  a very  readable 
duodecimo.  Its  contents  relate  to  Kidder- 
minster, Dudley,  Little  Malvern,  Bewdley, 
and  some  fifty  other  places  in  Worcester- 
shire, and  form  a sequel  to  a previous 
volume  by  the  same  writer,  which  is  now 
out  of  print.  The  author’s  rambles  have 
chiefly  included  the  Sabbath.  Day,  and 
they  take  their  complexion  from  the 
village  churches,  which  have  naturally 
been  the  primary  objects  of  observation 
at  such  seasons.  His  plan  embraces  de- 
scriptions of  the  churches  and  the  monu- 
ments they  contain,  “ the  condemnation 
of  all  irreverent  performance  of  divine 
worship,  and  the  removal  of  inappropriate 
furniture  and  unsightly  details  from  the 
house  of  God — the  proposed  restoration 
of  many  ancient  fabrics  which  the  mu- 
nificence of  our  ancestors  has  bequeathed 
to  us, — and  the  attempt  to  popularise  and 
render  pleasant  the  study  of  archaeology.  ” 
With  these  objects  is  combined  the  as- 
semblage of  such  scraps  of  information  as 
the  author  could  pick  up  by  personal  in- 
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quiry, — “ brief  sketches  of  parochial  his- 
tory, of  family  pedigrees,  and  of  dis- 
tinguished or  eccentric  individuals, — the 
description  of  ancient  mansions  and  other 
antiquarian  relics, — the  preservation  of 
old  legends  and  superstitions,  which,  hov/- 
ever  apparently  trifling  and  absurd  in 
themselves,  have  yet  an  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  past  times,  and  as  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  society, — curious 
extracts  from  parish  registers  and  other 
documents, — records  of  charities  lost  or 
misapplied, — and  the  statistics  of  schools, 
clubs,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.” 
Now,  though  this  be  very  different  work 
from  the  precise  and  dignified  topography 
and  family  history,  founded  upon  public 
and  legal  records,  heraldic  visitations,  and 
the  like,  and  rather  reminds  us  of  the 
crudities  ” hastily  gobbled  up”  by  the 
volatile  Tom  Coryat,  yet  we  have  no  in- 
clination to  be  otherwise  than  grateful  to 
any  gentleman  v/ho  will  thus  take  the 
trouble  to  fix  the  current  traditions  and 
preserve  the  floating  information  of  his 
own  time,  which,  although  liable  of  course 
to  errors  of  haste  or  misinformation,  must 
in  many  cases  prove  useful  and  suggestive 
to  those  who  either  now  take  an  interest 
in  the  several  localities,  or  may  do  so 
hereafter.  There  is,  indeed,  an  occasional 
freedom  in  Mr.  Noake's  remarks  which 
may  give  personal  offence  to  certain  ob- 
noxious parties.  He  maintains  the  strain 
of  a public  censor,  to  which  his  occupation 
as  a journalist  has  accustomed  him  ; but, 
having  perused  a considerable  portion  of 
his  remarks,  we  find  an  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  a true  respect  for  both  the  exterior 
observances  and  the  vital  objects  of  religious 
institutions,  which  will  conciliate  the  im- 
partial reader  as  much  as  the  liveliness 
and  variety  of  the  material  introduced  will 
interest  and  amuse  him. 


Eustace;  An  Elegy.  Royal  8vo, — 
“ Eustace”  was  the  fourth  and  youngest 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt,  and  a Captain  in  the  46tb, 
who  died  in  1842  shortly  after  joining  his 
regiment  in  Barbados.  The  present  Elegy 
is  by  his  father  : it  is  a poem  of  more  than 
800  lines,  divided  into  three  cantos.  The 
circumstances  of  such  a publication  disarm 
criticism  : nor  do  the  verses  require  any 
apology  for  their  sentiment  or  their  ex- 
pression, which  are  alike  far  above  me- 
diocrity. Such  effusions  are  sacred  ; and 
if  we  would  take  any  exception,  it  is  merely 
to  ask,  why  should  such  a composition  be 
published  at  all?  as,  no  doubt,  its  circula- 
tion is  eventually,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, private  and  gratuitous.  There  is  one 
historical  note,  however,  to  which,  as  it  is 
submitted  to  our  consideration,  we  are 


forced  to  take  exception.  On  the  day  of 
the  present  Prince  of  Wales’s  baptism  a 
banquet  was  given  in  Bayons  Tower, 

In  all  the  form  of  olden  times  prepared, 
and  there — 

Amid  the  trophies  which  with  festive  gi’ace 
Adorn’d  the  tables  and  o’erhung  the  dais, 

An  emblem  chiefly  cliallenging  the  sight— 

Was  that  famed  Triple  Plume  of  purest  white, 
Edward  of  Woodstock’s,— won  at  Crecy’s  plain 
From  John,  Bohemia’s  lung,  in  battle  slain. 

To  these  lines  is  appended  the  note  which 
v/e  have  to  question.  It  states  that  “The 
long  existing  doubt  and  controversy  wuth 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Plume  borne  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  male  heirs  to  the  Crown, 
appears  to  be  set  at  rest  by  a paper  re- 
cently (May  1847),  contributed  by  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  to  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, where  he  refers  to  the  contemporary 
authority  of  John  de  Arderne,  a celebrated 
physician  in  the  court  of  Edward  III.  who 
distinctly  confirms  the  popular  opinion, 
that  having  been  borne  as  the  crest  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia  when  slain  at  Crecy,  it 
was  thenceforth  adopted  by  Prince  Edward, 
the  hero  of  the  battle.”  To  Cj[uote  an  his- 
torical antiquary  in  corroboration  of  a 
popular  error  which  he  has  done  his  best 
to  refute,  is  surely  the  “ unkindest  cut  of 
all.”  If  Mr.  Tennyson  D’Eyncourt  will 
peruse  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  memoir,  he 
will  find  that  the  Black  Prince  never 
bore  any  “ plume,”  in  the  English  sense 
of  that  word  ; that  the  crest  of  the. King 
of  Bohemia  was  not  composed  of  ostrich 
feathers,  but  of  the  entire  wing  of  a vul- 
ture ; and  that  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  object 
was  to  show  that  the  royal  badge  of  the 
ostrich  feather — a single  feather,  not  a triple 
plume,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. — 
and  the  motto  Icli  dien,  “ had  a very  dif- 
ferent origin  from  that  which  popular 
opinion  has  attributed  to  them.”  (Archseo- 
logia,  xxxi.  352.) 

Memorials  of  Shrewsbury ; a General 
Guide  for  the  information  of  Residents 
and  Visitors.  By  Henry  Pidgeon,  Trea- 
surer of  the  Corporation.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged. — The  commendation  which  we 
bestowed  upon  this  excellent  Guide  on  its 
former  appearance,  is  confirmed  by  public 
appreciation,  and  by  the  handsome  form 
of  the  present  impression,  which  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  not  only  with  respect 
to  modern  alterations  and  improvements, 
but  also  by  the  insertion  of  a consecutive 
narrative  of  historical  information.  It  is 
illustrated  with  a map  and  forty-two  en- 
gravings.— In  p.  48,  Mr.  Pidgeon  says, 
“ The  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  this  town  also  began  in  this  church 
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(St.  Chad’s)  in  1573,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Marches,  as  special  com- 
missioners from  Queen  Elizabeth.”  Surely 
there  is  something  wrong  or  imperfectly 
stated  here. 


Slogans  of  the  North  of  England.  By 
Michael  Aislabie  Denham.  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  sm.  8yo.  1851. — “ Ha!  ha! 
St.  George  for  England  1 ” The  antiqua- 
rian chivalry  of  the  North,  ever  active  and 
inquiring,  has  here  been  engaged  upon  a 
congenial  and  amusing  subject.  The  name 
of  only  one  of  them  stands  upon  the  title 
page,  but  the  charge  has  been  harked  on 
by  “a  Fenwick!  a Fenwick!”  and  he 
of  the  Longstaff  bringing  up  the  rear  hath 
stricken  a good  stroke  for  the  credit  of 
the  northern  counties.  The  history  of 
the  war-cries  of  the  Percies  and  Fenwicks, 
and  the  Shaftoes,  and  the  men  of  Tyne- 
dale,  and  of  “ Snaffle,  Spur,  and  Spear  !” 
the  general  gathering  summons  of  the 
northern  counties,  with  the  clan-cries  of 
the  Rokebys,  Nevilles,  Mowbrays,  He- 
rons, Stanleys  and  Boweses,  are  all  in- 
vestigated with  care,  and  cleverly  illus- 
trated by  the  pen  of  Denham  and  Fen- 
wick and  by  the  graver  of  O.  Jewitt.  Mr. 
Longstaff,  the  last  of  these  “ humble  fol- 
lowers of  William  Camden,”  closes  up 
the  volume  by  extending  the  inquiry  from 
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slogans  to  mottoes.  Each  of  these  good 
knights,  inspirited  by  his  subject,  exhibits 
clear  tokens  of  the  prowess  and  good  will 
which  in  a fair  contest  have  ever  distin- 
guished the  men  of  the  north.  Ere  long 
we  shall  hope  to  meet  them  again  on  a 
wider  field. 

Oxford  University  Statutes.  Trans- 
lated to  1843  by  the  late  G.  R.  M.  Ward, 
esq.  M.A.  and  completed  under  the  super- 
intendence q/' James  Hey  wood,  esq.  M.P. 
F.R.S.  Vol.  II.  Svo.  Lond.  1851.— 
This  volume  contains  “ The  Statutes  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  English 
language,  from  the  year  1767  to  the  ap- 
pointment, in  1850,  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry.”  The  first  volume 
of  the  work,  which  was  published  in  1845, 
contains  a translation  of  all  the  statutes 
which  the  university  published  in  1768, 
including  the  Laudian  or  Caroline  code, 
promulgated  in  1636.  This  work  is  an 
apt  preparative  of  the  public  mind  for  the 
report  of  the  University  Commissioners, 
which  may  be  expected  in  a few  months. 
We  have  here  a vast  body  of  information, 
which  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to 
all  persons  who  desire  to  be  well  informed 
upon  the  questions  which  may  be  expected 
to  arise  upon  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  16th  Oct.  con- 
tained the  resignation  of  the  ministry, 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  This  has  resulted  from  dis- 
agreement on  a proposed  repeal  of  the 
Electoral  Law  of  the  31st  May,  1850, 
by  which  step  the  President  contemplated 
to  restore  universal  suffrage.  The  new 
ministry  was  nominated  on  the  27th. 
M.  Leon  Faucher  is  succeeded  by  M. 
de  Thorigny  in  the  foremost  place  of 
Minister  of  the  Intei’ior;  the  Marquis  de 
Turgot  is  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs;  M.  Charles  Giraud,  for  Public 
Instruction;  M.  Lacrosse,  for  Public 
Works  ; M.  Flippolyte  Fortoul,  Marine  ; 
M.  Blondel,  Finance  ; M.  Corbin,  Justice; 
M.  Casabianca,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce ; and  General  St.  Arnaud,  Minister 
of  War.  Three  Ministers  only  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Asseraby,  namely, 
10 


M.  Fortoul,  M.  Casabianca,  and  M.  La- 
crosse. 

GERMANY. 

The  last  traces  of  the  revolutionary 
Governments  and  Assemblies  in  Germany 
are  about  to  be  swept  away.  The  fittings 
of  the  Paul’s  Church  at  Frankfort,  in 
which  the  German  Parliament  held  its 
sittings,  are  to  be  removed,  and  the 
edifice  restored  to  the  Lutheran  congre- 
gation. The  library  of  the  Parliament, 
consisting  of  presents  from  the  principal 
publishers  of  Germany,  will  be  made 
over  to  the  Diet  of  the  Bund.  The 
Augustine  Church  at  Erfurt,  in  which 
the  Parliament  of  the  Prussian  Union 
passed  its  brief  existence,  is  likewise  to 
be  dismantled,  and  used  again  for  divine 
service.  Some  of  the  fittings  are  to  be 
brought  to  Berlin,  where  they  will  be  used 
for  the  Upper  House,  now  in  course  of 
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erection,  and  the  rest  are  to  be  sold  by 
auction. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  intimated, 
to  the  re-installed  Diet  of  the  German 
Confederation  at  Frankfort,  the  “ satis- 
faction ” with  which  he  was  learned  that, 
after  the  interruption  of  its  labours  by 
the  events  of  1848,  it  has  again  been  re- 
constituted on  the  footing  of  the  treaties 
of  1815,  “ the  Imperial  Court  of  Austria 
acting  as  Presidial  Court  of  the  Federa- 
tion.” This,  the  Emperor  states,  he  ac- 
cepts as  “a  guarantee  of  the  internal 
peace  of  Germany,  and,  in  consequence, 
of  the  general  peace  of  Europe.” 


CANADA. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Emigration  shows  a decrease  of  emigrants 
to  Canada.  In  the  year  ending  Dec. 
1850,  the  number  of  emigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  32,635  ; and  of 
those  only  18,380  remained  in  the  pro- 
vince ; 15,723  went  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  previous  year  the  number  of  emi- 
grants to  Canada  was  38,495.  It  is  only 
about  thirteen  years  since  that  the  tide  of 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
ceased  to  flow  in  greater  force  against  the 
shores  of  these  British  provinces,  and 
took  the  direction  of  the  United  States. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


Oc^.  15.  The  Great  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition was  this  day  finally  closed  after  a 
brief  ceremony.  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert 
arrived  at  12  o’clock  ; and,  preceded  by 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  architect, 
contractors,  foreign  commissioners,  ju- 
rors, &c.  repaired  to  a platform  which 
had  been  formed  on  the  central  space 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  glass  fountain. 
H.R.H.  took  his  seat  on  the  ivory  throne 
brought  from  the  Indian  department  for 
that  purpose.  Lord  John  Russell  occupy- 
ing a seat  immediately  on  his  right. 
Among  others  present  were  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Sir  George  Grey,  tlie  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord 
Colburne,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Baron  Lionel 
de  Rothschild,  &c.  &c.  The  proceedings 
were  commenced  by  Viscount  Canning, 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  Chairmen 
of  the  Juries,  reading  a detailed  report  of 
the  award  of  the  juries  ; to  which  Prince 
Albert  replied  in  an  address  on  the  part 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  After  a 
verse  of  the  National  Anthem  had  been 
sung  accompanied  by  the  organs,  the 
Bishop  of  London  offered  a prayer  of 
thanksgiving.  The  Hallelujah  chorus 
was  then  given  by  the  choir  ; and  this 
memorable  undertaking  was  brought  to 
its  final  close.  For  the  adjudication  of  the 
prizes,  thirty-four  juries  were  formed, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  British  subjects  and  foreigners  : 
and  to  afford  opportunities  for  recon- 
sideration the  juries  were  associated  into 
six  groups,  (according  as  they  had  to  deal 
with  kindred  subjects,)  which  gave  their 
assembled  approval  of  the  awards.  The 
report  contains  an  enumeration  of  170 
Council  medals  and  2,918  prize  medals. 
The  former  are  given  to  those  exhibitors 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  in- 
ventive ingenuity,  or  novelty  of  design. 
The  latter  are  awarded  “ wherever  a cer- 
tain standard  of  excellence  in  production 
or  workmanship  is  attained  — utility, 
beauty,  cheapness,  adaptation  to  par- 
ticular markets,  and  other  elements  of 
merit,  being  taken  into  consideration,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  object.” 
These  medals  are  all  conferred  simply, 
without  any  classification  of  merit.  The 
following  is  the  number  of  Council  medals 
allotted  to  each  country  ; — United  King- 
dom, 79  ; France,  54  ; Prussia,  7 ; Aus- 
tria, 4 ; Bavaria,  3 ; Zollverein  (exclusive 
of  Prussia),  3 ; United  States,  4 ; Bel- 
gium, 2 ; Tuscany,  2;  Switzerland,  2; 
Russia,  2;  Holland,  1 ; Rome,  1.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  exceeded  in  only  eight 
departments  out  of  thirty-two — those  of 
chemistry,  the  preparation  of  food,  time- 
pieces, design,  typography,  glass,  furni- 
ture, and  fancy  articles.  In  the  last  five 
of  these  it  obtained  no  medal  whatever. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  machinery,  we  gain 
fifteen  out  of  twenty-two  medals,  and  in 
philosophical  instruments  sixteen  out  of 
thirty-one.  France,  who  piques  herself 
on  this  department  of  her  industry,  ob- 
tains nine  medals.  In  agriculture  we 
gain  four  out  of  five  ; the  other  being 
given  to  the  United  States’  reaping-ma- 
chine, In  other  respects,  we  are  singu- 
larly even  with  France,  the  number  being 
exactly  the  same  for  musical  instruments, 
treatment  of  ores,  jewellery,  porcelain, 
and  textile  fabrics  ; and  within  one  in 
the  treatment  of  raw  material,  metal 
work,  and  the  fine  aids.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  of  Council  medals  is  placed  the 
name  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  ” for  the 
original  conception  and  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  idea  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851.”  The  honour  of  knight- 
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hood  has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Paxton, 
the  designer  of  the  building ; on  Mr, 
Cubitt,  the  engineer  ; and  Mr.  Fox,  the 
contractor.  To  Mr.  Paxton  the  sum  of 
5,000/.  has  been  presented,  from  the 
proceeds.  Colonel  Reid  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth Dilke  have  declined  any  pecuniary 
reward.  The  former  is  made  a Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath  ; and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Mr, 
Cole  are  made  Companions  of  the  Bath. 
Colonel  Reid  has  also  been  appointed  to 
the  Government  of  Malta,  and  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  a Gentleman  Usher  to  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert.  Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke 
and  many  other  gentlemen  have  received 
autograph  letters  of  thanks  from  the  Prince. 
The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
11th  of  October  (when  it  was  closed  to 
the  public),  is  reckoned  as  6,063,986: 
the  largest  number  on  one  day  was 
109,915  persons  on  Tuesday  the  7th  Oct. 
The  total  amount  of  the  receipts  is 
505,107/.  5s.  7</.  The  receipts  of  the 
last  week  alone  gave  29,725/.  11s.  &d. 

The  Queen,  on  returning  from  her  High- 
land residence  at  Balmoral,  has  visited  the 
towns  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where 
great  preparations  had  been  made  for  her 
reception.  She  left  Balmoral  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  Oct.,  joined  the 
Aberdeen  railway  at  Stonehaven,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  at  Edinburgh,  where 
she  slept  at  Holyrood  Palace.  The  next 
morning  she  proceeded  by  the  Caledonian 
railway  ; received,  during  a short  stoppage 
at  Carlisle,  an  address  from  the  Town 
Council,  and  arrived  at  Lancaster  at  2 
p.m.  Her  Majesty  there  visited  the  castle, 
and  received  addresses  from  the  county 
and  the  borough.  Having  returned  to 
the  railway,  she  proceeded  to  the  Bainhill 
station,  within  nine  miles  of  Liverpool, 
and  was  there  received  by  the  Earl  of  Sef- 
ton,  who  conducted  her  to  Croxteth  Hall, 
where  her  Majesty  passed  the  night.  On 
Thursday,  the  9th  Oct.,  her  Majesty  vi- 
sited Liverpool  in  a state  procession,  pass- 
ing through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town,  which  were  adorned  with  numerous 
triumphal  arches  and  other  festive  erec- 
tions. At  the  Landing  Stage,  St.  George’s 
Pier,  her  Majesty— having  first  received 
loyal  addresses  from  the  Liverpool  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  Corporation  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks — 
embarked  on  the  Mersey  in  the  Fairy 
steamer,  which  conveyed  her  the  tour  of 
the  town  and  docks.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  shipping  in  the  river  was  adorned 
with  not  less  than  50,000  flags.  On  her 
return  she  proceeded  to  the  Town-hall, 
where  the  Recorder  read  an  address  from 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen^  and  Burgesses  of 
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Liverpool.  This  address  was  presented 
to  her  Majesty  in  a very  elegant  box  (ma- 
nufactured by  Mr.  Mayer)  of  cylindrical 
form,  22  inches  long,  and  nine  in  circum- 
ference, and  composed  of  plates  of  dead 
gold,  pierced,  with  overlay  portions  of 
polished  silver,  on  which  are  engraved 
views  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
town — St.  George’s  Hall,  the  Town  Hall, 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  the  Sailors’  Home 
(the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by 
Prince  Albert),  the  Custom  House,  and 
the  Landing  Stage.  The  corporate  seal 
attached  to  the  address  is  inclosed  in  a 
shell  of  solid  gold,  suspended  from  the 
cylinder,  and  moulded  into  the  form  of  a 
Lancaster  rose.  The  mayor,  John  Bent, 
esq.  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
After  partaking  of  luncheon,  her  Majesty 
inspected  St.  George’s  Hall;  proceeded 
by  special  train  to  the  Patricroft  station, 
and  was  there  received  by  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  who  conveyed  his  Royal  visit- 
ors in  state  barges  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, along  the  Bridgewater  canal,  to  his 
new  mansion  at  Worsiey  hall.  The  next 
day  (Oct.  10)  her  Majesty  proceeded  to 
visit  Manchester.  She  was  met  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  borough  of  Salford  by 
the  mayor  thereof,  and  conducted  through 
Peel  Park,  where,  among  many  other 
thousand  spectators,  platforms  had  been 
prepared  for  72,000  children,  who  sang 
the  National  Anthem.  A pavilion  was 
also  erected,  in  which  an  address  was  pre- 
sented by  the  corporation  of  Salford. 
Her  Majesty  proceeded  in  state  by  a route 
of  two  miles  through  the  principal  streets 
of  Manchester,  and  alighted  at  the  Ex- 
change Hall,  where  she  received  an  ad- 
dress from  the  borough,  and  knighted 
the  mayor,  now  Sir  John  Potter.  Her 
Majesty  returned  in  the  afternoon  to 
Worsiey  Hall ; where  she  received  an  ad" 
dress  from  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the 
diocese.  On  Saturday  morning  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert  visited  the  cotton  mills  of 
Messrs.  Gardner  and  Bazeley  at  Barrow 
bridge,  near  Bolton.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn, her  Majesty  left  Worsiey  Hall  at 
20  min.  after  11,  and  returned  by  the 
state  barges  to  the  Patricroft  station ; 
proceeded  through  Manchester  to  Watford, 
and  thence  rode  by  carriage  to  Windsor 
castle,  where  she  arrived  at  half  after  7. 

^ Kossuth,  released  from  his  Turkish 
prison,  arrived  on  the  26th  Sept,  at  Mar- 
seilles. The  authorities,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  permitted  him  to  land,  but  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  pass  through  France 
without  permission  from  the  Government. 
The  Government,  when  applied  to,  returned 
an  unqualified  refusal.  He  accordingly 
repaired  to  Gibraltar,  from  whence  he 
embarked  in  the  Madrid,  Capt.  Weeks, 
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and  arrived  at  Southampton,  on  the  23rd 
of  October,  accompaniedby  Mad.  Kossuth, 
and  three  children,  two  boys  and  a girl. 
A public  reception  had  been  prepared  for 
him.  The  Mayor  met  him  at  the  landing 
place,  and  conveyed  him  in  his  carriage  to 
ins  house  ; where  from  the  balcony  Kos- 
suth addressed  the  assemblage  as  follows : — 
I beg  you  will  excuse  my  bad  English. 
Seven  weeks  back  I was  a prisoner  in 
Kiutyah,  in  Asia  Minor.  Now  I am  a 
free  man.  I am  a free  man,  because 
glorious  England  chose  it.  That  England 
chose  it,  which  the  genius  of  mankind  se- 
lected for  the  resting  monument  of  its 
greatness,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  for 
his  happy  home.  Cheered  by  your  sym- 
pathy, which  is  the  anchor  of  hope  to  op- 
pressed humanity,  with  the  view  of  your 
freedom,  your  greatness,  and  your  happi- 
ness, and  with  the  consciousness  of  my 
unhappy  land  in  my  breast,  you  must  ex- 
cuse for  the  emotion  I feel — the  natural 
consequence  of  so  striking  a change  and 
so  different  circumstances.  So  excuse  me 
for  not  being  able  to  thank  you  so  warmly 
as  I feel  for  tlie  generous  reception  in 
which  you  honour  in  my  undeserving  per- 
son the  cause  of  my  country.  I only  hope 
God  Almighty  may  for  ever  bless  you,  and 
your  glorious  land.  Let  me  hope  you  will 
be  willing  to  throw  a ray  of  hope  and  con- 
solation on  my  native  land  by  this  your 
generous  reception.  May  England  be  ever 
great,  glorious,  and  free — but  let  me  hope, 
by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  and  by 
our  steady  perseverance,  and  by  your  own 
generous  aid,  that  England,  though  she 
may  ever  remain  the  most  glorious  spot 
on  earth,  will  not  remain  for  ever  the  only 
one  where  freedom  dwells.  Inhabitants 
of  the  generous  town  of  Southampton  ! in 
shaking  hands  with  your  Mayor,  my  best 
and  truest  friend,  (here  M,  Kossuth  turned 


round  to  the  Mayor  and  shook  hands  with 
his  worship  energetically,  amid  much 
cheering.)  I have  the  honour  to  thank 
you,  and  to  salute,  with  the  deepest  re- 
spect, you,  the  inhabitants  of  the  indus- 
trious, noble-minded,  enlightened,  and 
prosperous  city  of  Southampton. ’’ 

At  half- past  four  Kossuth  attended  at 
the  Town-hall,  where  all  the  corporation 
met  him  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  him  from  the 
corporation  and  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  borough  of  Southampton.  Kossuth 
replied  with  much  feeling.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  referred  to  the  municipal 
institutions  of  England,  which  he  said 
were  similar  to  those  which  he  had  desired 
for  his  own  country. 

The  mayor  of  Southampton,  Richard 
Andrews,  esq.  (a  coach-manufacturer,)  has 
a house  at  Winchester,  and  thither  the 
patriot  and  his  suite  were  conveyed  the 
next  day,  in  three  carriages,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  M.  Pulski,  and 
others.  A procession  was  formed  to  meet 
him  ; but  the  general  inhabitants  were  too 
deeply  occupied  by  their  Cheese  fair  to  be 
much  excited  by  the  demonstration.  On 
Tuesday  Oct.  28,  M.  Kossuth  returned 
from  London  to  Southampton,  in  order  to 
be  entertained  at  a grand  banquet,  at  which 
the  mayor  presided.  The  principal  Eng- 
lishmen present  were  Lord  Dudley  Stuart, 
Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  Mr.  Wilcox,  M.P. 
for  the  borough,  Mr.  Harris,  M.P.  for 
Leicester,  Capt.  Townshend,  M.P.  Mr. 
Wylde,  M.P.  Sir  J.  S.  Lillie,  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Wire.  Mr.  Eeargus  O’Connor 
obtruded  himself  on  the  notice  of  the 
party,  but  w^as  dismissed  to  his  seat  by  the 
mayor,  and  left  the  room  in  dudgeon.  On 
the  30  th  Kossuth  received  a congratulatory 
address  from  the  City  of  London. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments. 

Sept.  23.  28th  Foot,  Capt.  R.  J.  Baumgart- 
ner to  be  Major. 

Sept.  30.  Lieut. -Col.  Gustavus  Charles  Du 
Plat,  now  Consul  at  Warsaw,  to  be  Consul- 
General  of  that  city;  and  James  Green,  esq. 
now'  Vice-Consul  at  Blew'fields,  in  the  Mosquito 
territory,  to  be  Consul  at  that  port. 

Oct,  6.  Royal  Marines,  Captain  and  brevet 
Major  W.  Jolliffe  to  be  Lieut. -Colonel. 

Oct.  7.  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  Major  A.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  from  9th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be 
Major,  vice  Major  W.  W.  Allen,  who  exchanges. 
—Unattached,  Major  J.  Maclean,  from  the  46th 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut. -Colonel. — Brevet,  Capt.  T. 
Butler,  of  72d  Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the  Army. 

Oct.  8.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Lewis 
Knight  Bruce  and  the  Right  Hon.  Robert- 


Mousey  Lord  Cranworth  to  be  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Chaneery. 

Oct.  9.  Royal  Artillery,  Lieut. -Col.  C.  E. 
Gordon  to  be  Colonel ; Capt.  J.  Tylden  to  be 
Lieut. -Colonel. 

Oct.  10.  Knighted,  John  Potter,  esq.  of 
Buile  Hill,  co.  Lane.  Mayor  of  Manchester. 

Oct.  14.  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  G.  F.  Came- 
ron, M.D.,  from  3d  Foot,  to  be  Assistant-Sur- 
geon.—9th  Light  Dragoons,  E.  B.  Tuson,  from 
53d  Foot,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon.— 11th  Light 
Dragoons,  John  Mure,  M.D.,  from  72d  Foot, 
to  be  Surgeon,  vice  P.  O'Callaghan,  M.D. — 3d 
Foot,  D.  Clayton,  M.D.,  from  the  Staff,  to  be 
Assistant-Surgeon.— 11th  Foot,  E,  W.  Young-, 
from  the  Staff,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon.— 15th 
Foot,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart. 
G.C.B.,  from  99th  Foot,  to  be  Colonel.— 18th 
Foot,  D.  O.  Hoile,  M.D.  to  be  Assistant-Sur- 
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geon.— list  Foot,  R.  Woodle3%  M.B.  to  be  As- 
sistant-Surgeon.— 47th  Foot,  L.  Mackenzie, 
M.D.,  from  the  Staff,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon. 
— 53(i  Foot,  A.  Macrae,  M.D.,  from  93d  Foot, 
to  be  Assistant-Surgeon.— 59th  Foot,  E.  M. 
Macpherson,  from  9th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be 
Surgeon.— 93d  Foot,  W.  S.  Munro,  M.D.  to  be 
Assistant-Surgeon.  — 99th  Foot,  Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir  John  Hanbury  to  be  Colonel. — Ceylon  Rifle 
Regiment,  R.  O.  Crichton,  M D.  to  be  Assis- 
tant-Surgeon.— Hospital  Staff,  R.  W.  Fraser, 
from  half-pay,  W.  Powell,  M.D.,  from  59th 
Foot,  and  W.  K.  Swettenham,  M.D.,  from  41st 
Foot,  to  be  Staff  Surgeons  of  the  Second 
Class.— T.  Guy,  M.D.,  from  11th  Foot,  E.  D. 
Bait,  from  18th  Foot,  F.  M.  Tweddle,  from 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regt.  W.  A.  Thomson,  M.B. 
and  R.  T.  Buckle,  M.D.,  to  be  Assistant  Sur- 
geons to  the  Forces. 

Oct.  17.  43d  Foot,  Major  H.  Skipwith  to  be 
Lieut.  Colonel  : Capt.  R.  N.  Phillips  to  be 
Major. — Hospital  Staff,  J.  S.  Herron  to  be 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Forces. 

Oct.  23.  Knighted,  Richard Torin  Kinders- 
ley,  esq.  a Vice-Chancellor;  James  Parker, 
esq.  a Vice-Chancellor;  Joseph  Paxton,  esq. 
Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  and  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, and  the  Society  of  Arts ; Charles  Fox, 
esq.  of  New-st.  Spring-gardens ; and  William 
Cubitt,  esq.  F.R.S. 

Oct.  25.  Lieut. -Col.  Win.  Reid,  C.B.  some- 
time Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Exhibition  of  Industry  of  all  Nations  ; and 
Richard  Mayne,  esq.  C.B.  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Metropolitan  Police,  to  be  K. C.B.  of 
the  civil  division.— Sir  Stafford  Henry  North- 
cote,  Bart,  sometime  one  of  the  Secretaries  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  In- 
dustry of  All  Nations ; Wm.  Hay,  esq.  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Metropolitan  Police ; 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  sometime  one  of  the  Special 
Commissioners  of  the  said  Exhibition  for  com- 
municating with  Local  Committees ; and  Henry 
Cole,  esq.  sometime  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  thereof,  to  be  C.B. 
of  the  civil  division. 

Oct.  28.  James  Adey  Ogle,  M.D.  to  be  Regius 
Professor  of  Physic  at  Oxford. 


Lord  Carew  to  be  a Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 
Lord  Lismore  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary. 

Michael  Barry,  esq.  of  the  Munster  bar,  to 
be  Professor  of  Law  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Napier  (R.  of  Swyncombe), 
Mastership  of  Ewelme  Hospital,  Oxfordsh. 

Very  Rev.  B.  V/.  Disney,  Deanery  of  Armagh. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Bagot,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Bath  and  Welts. 

Rev.  W.  Atthill,  St.  Faith  P.C.  Horsham,  Norf. 

Rev.  P.  Banton,  St.  Katherine  P.C.  N’p’n. 

Rev.  T.  Bartlett,  Chevening  R.  Kent. 

Rev.  T.  D.  H.  Battersby,  St  John’s  P.C.  Kes- 
wick, Cumberland. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Brown  (V.  of  Gretton),  Honorary 
Canon  of  Peterborough. 

Rev.  J.  Buckham,  St.  John  P C.  Brewood,  Staff. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Colly  ns,  Sancreed  V.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Coney  (V.  of  Pucklechurch),  Hono- 
rary Canon  of  Bristol. 

Rev.  E.  Coupland,  Ogley  Hay  P.C.  Lichfield. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Davies,  Llangoed  P.C.  w.  Llanies- 
tyn  C.  and  Llanvihangel-Din-Sylwry  C.  An- 
glesey. 

Rev.  P.  Dwyer,  Inniscaltra  R.  and  V.  Ireland. 

Rev.  R.  Falkiner,  Ardcrony  V.  Ireland. 

Rev.  T.  Fenton,  Dhoon  P.C.  Isle  of  Man. 

Rev.  E.  Forde,  Laxey  P.C.  Isle  of  Man. 

Rev.  C.  Fry,  Kilronan  V.  Ireland. 


Preferments.  [Nov. 

Rev.  J.  Garbett,  Harborne  V.  Staffordshire. 

Rev.  C.  Green  (R.  of  Burgh-Castle)  Honorary 
Canon  of  Norwich. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Gurney,  Tregony  R.  w.  Cuby  V. 
Cornwall. 

Rev.  R.  Harris,  Clare- Abbey  P.C.  Ireland. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Hodgson,  St.  Nicholas  P.C.  East 
Grafton,  Wilts. 

Rev.  W.  W.  How,  Whittington  R.  Salop. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Huxley,  Episcopal  Chapel,  Dundee, 
North  Britain. 

Rev.  T.  G.  James  (V.  of  Bridgwater),  Canon 
of  Wells. 

Rev.  H.  Kempson,  St.  Kenelm  P.C.  Romsley, 
Salop. 

Rev.  S.  W.  King,  Saxlingham-Nethergate  R.  w. 
Saxlingham-Thorpe  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  M.  Lee,  Bridport  R.  Dorset. 

Rev.  T.  Loxham,  St.  Michael  P.C.  Great  Lever, 
Lancashire. 

Rev.  G.  Madan  (V.  of  Cam),  Honorary  Canon 
of  Gloucester. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Marsh,  Great  Snoring  R.  w.  Thurs- 
ford  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Master,  Perlethorpe  P.C.  Notts. 

Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Merriman,  Dilton-Marsh  P.C. 
w.  Dilton  C.  Wilts. 

Rev.  W.  Morgan,  Hulcott  R.  Bucks. 

Rev.C.Packer,St.Mark  P.C.Longwood,Yorksh. 

Rev.  L.  Paige,  (new  church)  P.C.  Hartlepool 
(and  not  Rev.  L.  Page,  as  stated  p.  313  ante). 

Rev.  T.  G.  Postlethwaite,  Christ  Church  P.C. 
Plymouth  (and  not  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gray,  as 
stated  p.  187  ante). 

Rev.  S.  J.  Ram,  Elkstone  P.C.  and  Warslow 
P.C.  Staffordshire. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Ridley,  Stranton  V.  Durham. 

Rev.  J.Rothery,Episcopal  Chapel,  Selkirk,  N.B. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Russell,  Westbury  V.  w.  Priddy  C. 
Somerset. 

Rev.  F.  Sadleir,  Kilnagross  R.  Ireland. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Sheppard,  Berrow P.C.  Worcestersh. 

Rev.  P.  K.  Simmonds,  St.  Thomas  P.C.  Wigan, 
Lancashire. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Smith,  Christ  Church  P.C.  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. 

Rev.  C.  Sparkes,  St.  Mary  P.C.  Prince’s  Road, 
Lambeth. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Townsend,  Painstown  R.  Ireland. 

Rev.  M.  Vavasour  (V.  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche), 
Canon  of  Peterborough. 

Rev.  M.  H.  Vine,  St.  Mary-le-Bow  R.  w.  St. 
Pancras  R.  Soper  Lane,  and  All  Hallows, 
Honey  Lane,  London. 

Rev.  C.  Walters,  Wardington  P.C.  Oxfordsh. 

Rev.  C.  Wing,  Staunton  R.  w.  Kilvinarton  C. 
and  Flawborough  C.  Notts. 

Rev.  T.  Younger,  Castle-Sowei'by  P.C.  Cumb. 

T'o  Chaplaincies. 

Rev.  W.  Banister,  St.  James’  Cemetery,  Liverp. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Bussell,  H.  M.  ship  Waterloo,  120. 

Rev.  M.  Day,  the  Union,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Rev.  J.  Edwards,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Fletcher,  Coventry  Gaol. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Moffatt,  H.  M.  ship  Rodney,  90. 

Rev.H.J.  Rhodes,  the  Union,  Abingdon,  Berks. 

Rev.  T.  Rooke,  to  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore. 

Rev.  R.  Smith,  the  Union,  Gloucester. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Strettell,  the  British  Consulate, 
Genoa. 

Collegiate  and  Scholastic  Appointments. 

J.  C.  Adams,  M.A.  Junior  Proctor,  University 
of  Cambridge,  1851-2. 

J.  Blain,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Training  coll. 
Winchester. 

Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  Senior  Moderator,  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  1851-2. 

T.  V.  C.  Hardy,  B.A.  Principal  of  Huddersfield 
college. 

A.  Haworth,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Training 
college,  Exeter. 
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Rev.  W.  B.  Heatlicote,  Wardensliip  of  St. 
Peter’s  college,  Radley. 

G.  C.  Irving,  B.A.  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Trinity  college,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Lonsdale,  Tutorship,  University  of 
Durham. 

Rev.  W.  Nind,  Senior  Proctor,  University  of 
Cambridge,  1851-2. 

S.  Pai-kinson,  M.  A.  Junior  Moderator,  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  1851-2. 

Rev.  E.  St.  John  Parry,  Professor  of  Classics, 
Trinity  college,  Toronto. 

Rev.  J.  Waite,  Chaplain  and  Latin  Lecturer, 
University  college,  Durham. 

Rev.  G.  Whittaker,  Provost  of  Trinity  college, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug.  21.  At  Funchal,  Madeira,  the  wife  of 

Calverley  Bewicke,  esq.  a son. 24.  At  Al- 

bano,  near  Rome,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Clifford,  a 
son  and  heir. 

Sept.  13.  At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Vincent 

Eyre,  esq.  a son. 14.  At  Stoke  Park,  near 

Bristol,  the  wife  of  John  Battersby  Harford, 

esq.  a dau. At  the  Manor  house,  Holt, 

Wilts,  the  wife  of  John  Neeld,  esq.  M.P.  a son. 

15.  At  Escrick  park,  the  seat  of  her  father 

Lord  Wenlock,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  James  Stuart 

Wortley,  a son. 18.  In  Chesham  st.  the 

wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Campbell,  a dau. 19.  At 

Haldon  house,  Devon,  the  wife  of  Lawrence 

Palk,  esq.  a dau. In  Herefoi’d  st.  Thomas 

Somers  Cocks,  jun.  esq.  M.P.  a son. 21.  At 

the  Manor  house,  Somerford  Parva,  near 
Malmesbury,  the  wife  of  John  Sealey,  esq.  a 

son  and  heir. 22.  At  East  Sheen,  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Adolphus  Liddell,  a dau. At  Casewick, 

Lady  Trollope,  a son  and  heir.- 24.  At 

Hertingfordbury,  Herts,  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 

and  Rev.  Godolphin  Hastings,  a dau. 

25.  At  Wood-end,  Lady  Greenock,  a dau. 

At  Grafton  st.  the  wdfe  of  T.  Thistlethwayte, 

esq.  of  Southwick  park,  Hants,  a dau. At 

Guestling  lodge,  the  wilb  of  Arthur  James 
Lewis,  esq.  barrister,  a son. — -27.  The  wife 
of  Capt.  Charles  Fanshawe,  Royal  Engineers, 

a son. At  Down  Amney,  Glouc.  the  wife  of 

Capt.  C.  Talbot,  11. N.  a son. At  Chippen- 

ham park,  Camb.  the  seat  of  her  father  J.  Sid- 
ney Tharp,  esq.  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alfred 

Bond,  of  Freston  rectory,  Suffolk,  a son. 

At  Longford  castle.  Viscountess  Folkestone,  a 
dau. 28.  At  Ickworth  park.  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund’s, Lady  Alfred  Hervey,  a son. At 

Major-General  Vernon’s,  Hilton  park,  the  wife 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Vernon,  Coldstream  Guards,  a 
son. 

Lately.  At  Wentbridge  house,  near  Ponte- 
fract, the  wife  of  William  Shaw,  esq.  a son 
and  heir. 

Oct.  1.  At  Keston,  Kent,  Mrs.  Robert  Hay 

Murray,  a son. At  Stone,  Hartford,  the 

wife  of  the  Rev.  Walter  King,  a son. 2.  At 

Albury  park.  Lady  Lovaine,  a son. 3.  At 

Maidstone,  the  wife  of  C.  A.  Delmar,  esq.  9th 

Queen’s  Royal  Lancers,  a son. At  Seend 

cottage,  the  wife  of  Ambrose  Awdry,  esq.  a 

son. 4.  At  Moncrieffe  house,  Perthshire, 

Lady  Louisa  Moncrieffe,  a dau. In  Great 

Cumberland  place,  Hyde  park,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Loder,  esq.  of  the  High  Beeches,  Sus- 
sex, a son. 5.  At  Tenby,  the  wife  of  Thos. 

Allen,  esq.  of  Freestone,  Pemb.ason  and  heir. 

Mrs.  Charles  Rivington,  Upper  Tooting,  a 

son. At  Dublin,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Abercromby, 

a dau. At  Learmount,  co.  Derry,  the  wife 

of  George  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  16th  Regt.  a 
son.— —6.  At  All  Saints’  parsonage,  Derby, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Walwyn  Foley, 

M.A.  a son. At  Ringstead rectory,  Norfolk, 

Mrs.  Frederick  Fitzroy,  a dau, 7.  At  Edin- 


burgh, Viscountess  Reidhaven,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Joseph  Bonsor,  esq.  of  Polesden, 

Surrey,  a son. 9.  At  Upper  Montague 

street,  the  wife  of  Leonard  M.  Strachey,  esq. 

of  Bownham,  Glouc.  a son. 11.  At  Orton 

Longueville,  Countess  of  Aboyne,  a son. 

At  Roehampton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Boyle, 

a dau. 12.  At  Thorndou  hall.  Lady  Petre, 

a dau. At  Aikenhead  house,  Lanarksh.  Lady 

Isabella  Gordon,  a son. At  Windmill  hill, 

Sussex,  the  wife  of  H.  M.  Curteis,  esq.  M.P.  a 

son. 13  At  Hatherop,  Lady  Maria  Pon- 

sonby,  a son. At  Rufford  hall.  Lady  Ara- 
bella Hesketh,  a dau. 14.  At  Brighton, 

Viscountess  Downe,  a son. 15.  At  Clays- 

more,  near  Enfield,  the  wdfe  of  J.  W.  Bosan- 

quet,  esq.  a dau. 16.  In  Portman-sq.  the 

wifeof  Capt.  Hatton,  Grenadier  Guards,  a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

June  25.  At  Madras,  Thomas  John  M‘Kay 
Cunningham,  2d  Regt.  N.I.  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Percy  Cunningham,  Madras 
Army,  to  Miss  Ellen  Wood,  formerly  of  Pet- 
worth. 

July  8.  At  Bombay,  Capt.  Hehbert,  Execu- 
tive Engineer,  Poonah,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Hebbert,  esq.  of  Bromley  common,  Kent,  to 
Barbara,  dau.  of  James  King,  esq.  of  West 
Bolton,  Yorkshire. 

9.  At  Madras,  Capt.  G.  J.  Condy,  27th  N.I. 
to  Flora,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Edward 
Macdonald,  esq.  H.C.C.S.  and great-granddau. 
of  “ Flora  Macdonald.” 

14.  At  Madras,  James  Law  esq. 

Madras  Civil  Service,  to  Emma,  second  dau. 
of  Henry  Nelson,  esq.  of  Denmark  hill,  Surrey. 

Aug.  5.  At  Lyme  Regis,  Capt.  Haggerston, 
of  Reedsmouth,  Northumberland,  to  Sarah- 
Anne,  third  dau.  of  Henry  Knight,  esq.  of  Ax- 
minster. 

13.  At  Albury,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  Fred.  Gif- 
ford Nash,  Vicar  of  Diseworth,  to  Sarah-Eliza, 
youngest  dau.  of  Mr.  George  Hackett. 

14.  Charles  B.  Martin,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  William  Martin,  esq.  of  Stewardshay, 
Leic.  to  Margarette,  second  dau.  of  John  Bor- 
lase  Warren,  esq.  and  niece  of  Sir  Augustus 

Warren,  Bart. At  Bellevue,  Halifax,  Nova 

Scotia,  Erasmus  Borroives,  esq.  97th  Regt. 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Erasmus  Borrowes, 
Bart,  to  Frederic.a-Esten,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.- 

Col.  Hutchison,  97th  Regt. At  St.  John’s, 

Hyde  park,  Paddington,  Robert  B.  Were,  esq. 
of  Bath,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  late 

John  Donald  RIacqueen,  esq. At  Great 

Mai-low,  William,  second  son  of  the  late  R. 
Brotvn,  esq.  of  Bognor,  to  Cornelia- Jane, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  T.  Tindal,  esq.  Ayles- 
bury. 

15.  At  Ashprington,  Devon,  Thomas  Hunt 
Edmonds,  esq.  of  Totnes,  to  Eleanor-Mudge, 
dau.  of  Philip  Michelmore,  esq.  of  Painsford. 

At  Chichester,  Capt.  Geo.  Clarke  Hurdis, 

R.N.  to  Anne-Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Fuller,  esq.  of  Uckfield. 

16.  At  Faversham,  Kent,  Sanderson  Ilder- 
ton,  esq.  of  llderton,  Northumberland,  to 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  C.  F.  Sweeney,  esq.  of 

Kilbrenal,  Tipperary. At  Hull,  George  H. 

Pybus,  esq.  of  Middleton  Tyas,  Yorksh.  soli- 
citor, to  Sarah-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
James  Selkirk,  Chaplain  to  the  Gaol,  Hull. 

18.  At  St.  Pancras,  James  M'Nair  Harh- 
ness,  esq.  C.E.  of  Antrim,  to  Ann-Mary,  dau. 
of  the  late  Joseph  Blackstone,  esq.  of  Horsely- 

down,  London. At  Prestwick,  Lancashire, 

the  Rev.  George  Hales,  Curate  of  Middleton, 
and  youngest  son  of  the  late  James  Hales,  esq . 
to  Anne-Holt,  second  dau.  of  James  Horrox, 
esq.  of  Middleton  Dale,  Lancaster. 

19.  At  St,  George’s  Hanover  sq,  John  Pryor, 
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esq.  of  Baldock,  eldest  son  of  John  I.  Pryor, 
esq.  of  Clay  hall,  Herts,  to  Emily-Jane-Eliza- 
beth,  youngest  dau.  of  Richard  Higgs,  esq.  of 

Haine’s  hill,  near  Taunton. At  St.  George’s 

Hanover  sq.  the  Hon.  Frederick  Byron,  second 
son  of  Lord  Byron,  to  Mary-Jane,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  William  Wescomb,  of  Lang- 
ford, Essex. At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq. 

the  Rev.  Frederick  Fane,  of  Corfe  Mullen, 
Dorset,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  and  coheiress 
of  the  late  James  Cockburn,  esq.  and  grand- 

dau.  of  the  Dean  of  York. At  Bickleigh, 

South  Devon,  John  Bent,  esq.  Royal  Art.  to 
Eliza- Kara,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert  Morris,  esq. 

of  Plymouth. At  St.  Pancras,  Robert,  eldest 

son  of  William  Pott,  esq.  of  Bridge  st.  South- 
wark, and  Wallington  house,  Surrey,  to  Anna, 
third  dau.  of  Donald  Maclean,  esq.  of  Bruns- 
wick sq. At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  John 

Uenly,  Perp.  Curate,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  to 
Mary-Jane,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mill- 
ner.  Incumbent  of  Kentish  Town. At  Ilfra- 

combe, Capt.  Edward  Kaye,  Bengal  Art.  to 
Eliza-Sommers,  second  dau.  of  Rear-Adm. 

Down. At  Overseal,  Leic.  the  Rev.  George 

Lloyd,  Incumbent  of  Willesley,  Derbysh.  son 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  Incumbent  of  Gresley, 
to  Fanny-Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Vawdrey,  Rector  of  Harthill,  Cheshire. 

At  Camberwell,  Alfred  Dawson,  son  of 

James  Hoo2)er,  esq.  of  Peckham,  to  Laetitia, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Henry 

Walpole,  Vicar  of  Winslow,  Bucks. At  Lit- 

tleborough,  Lieut.  Molesivorth,  R.M.  to  Sarah, 
dau.  of  the  late  Lawrence  NewalK  esq.  of  Town 
House,  Littleborough. 

20.  At  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  and  after- 
wards at  the  chapel  of  the  Sardinian  Embassy, 
the  Chevalier  Stefano  Giuseppe  Michele  Di 
Negro,  Capt.  16th  Regt.  Sardinian  Army,  third 
son  of  the  Marquis  Geralamo  Erilio  Di  Negro, 
of  Genoa,  to  Lucia,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  Francis  Blithe  Handes,  esq.  of  Bent- 

hall  hall,  Salop. At  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  sq. 

the  Hon.  Flayes  St.  Leger,  only  son  of  Viscount 
Doneraile,  and  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Bandon, 
to  Mary-Adelaide-Louisa,  only  dau.  of  R. 

Conyngham,  esq.  Eaton  pi. At  St.  Pancras, 

Thomas  C.  Parr,  esq.  of  Cossington,  Leic.  to 
Eleanor,  second  dau.  of  William  Huskisson, 

esq.- At  Weybridge,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Fagan, 

Rector  of  Kingsweston,  Somerset,  second  son 
of  the  late  Col.  G.  H.  Fagan,  Adjutant-Gen. 
Bengal  Army,  to  Rose,  fourth  dau . of  the  late 
Sir  Hardinge  Giff'ard,  Chief  Justice,  Ceylon. 

At  Gillingham,  Kent,  James-Edman,  eldest 

son  of  the  late  James  Beveridge,  esq.  Wands- 
worth common,  Surrey,  to  Mary-Elizabeth, 
only  child  of  J.  Lock,  esq.  Woodlands,  Gilling- 
ham.  At  Chaudfontaine,  near  Liege,  Thos. 

H.  King,  jun.  esq.  eldest  son  of  William  King, 
esq.  of  Sussex  sq.  Hyde  pk.  to  Anne,  youngest 
dau.  of  George  R.  Morgan,  esq.  of  Slindon, 

Sussex At  West  Derby,  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Smallwood  Bowers,  B.A.  third  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Bowers,  Didsbury,  to  Sarah-Ellen,  young- 
est dau.  of  William  Maddy,  esq.  Fairfield 
Mount,  Liverpool, At  Aberdovey,  Merio- 

nethshire, Chai’les  Ellison,  esq.  of  Lintz  green, 
Durham,  to  Margaret,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Wynne  Jones,  jun.  Vicar  of  Meifod,  Montgom. 

At  Greenwich,  Perceval  Moses  Parsons, 

esq.  of  Lewisham,  to  Anne- Jane,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Charles  Inglis  Rexford,  esq.  of  Thorn- 
ton house,  Greenwich. 

21.  At  Netherbury,  Dorset,  Henry  Reeve, 
esq.  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  Office,  to 
Christina-Georgina-Jane,  only  dau.  of  George 

Tilly  Gollop,  esq.  of  Strode  house,  Dorset. 

At  Heddon- on-the-Wall,  Northumberland, 
Chas.  James  Lamb,  esq.  of  Ryton,  Durham,  to 
Frances-Ongley,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 
F.  W.  Burgoyne,  R.N. At  Stowlangtoft, 


Suffolk,  Henry  G.  W.  Sperling,  esq.  of  High- 
bury hill,  Middlesex,  to  Mary-Maitland,  eldest 
dau.  of  Henry  Wilson,  esq.  of  Stowlangtoft 

hall. At  Cromhall,  Glouc.  John  Eastlahe, 

esq.  of  Plymouth,  to  Helen-Maria,  eldest  dau. 

of  G.  Wallis,  M.l).  of  Bristol. At  Reigate- 

Juland,  eldest  son  of  Frederick  Dawes  Dan- 
vers, esq.  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  Sarah, 
Frances,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Rochfort, 

of  Vastina  rectory,  co.  Westmeath. At 

Edinburgh,  William  Wilson,  esq.  M.D.  Flo- 
rence, to  Jeannette-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
Lord  Wood,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 

Session. At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Wm. 

Henry  Rainsford  Hannay,  esq.  of  Kirkdale, 
Kircudbright,  to  Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 
Samuel  Dalrymple,  H.E.I.C.S.  and  relict  of 
Robert  Steuart,  esq.  M.P.  of  Alderston. 

23.  At  St.  Mary’s  Bryanston  sq.  Richard 
Chadwick,  esq.  to  Georgiaua-Ann,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Spencer- Bourchier,  Rector  of 

Great  Hallingbury,  Essex. At  East  Cran- 

more,  Som.  Henry-William,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Hoskins,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and 
Hereford,  and  Rector  of  North  Perrott,  to  Jane- 
Blanche-Somerville,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  M.  Paget, 

esq.  of  Cranmoie  hall. At  Walcot  Church, 

Bath,  Isaac  Warwick,  esq.  of  Highfield  house, 
Rickmansworth,  Herts,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Hewett,  of  Chesham, 
Bucks. 

25.  At  Brighton,  Theodore  Martin,  esq. 
James  st.  Buckingham  gate,  solicitor,  one  of 
the  writers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  Miss 
Helen  Fa'ucit  Saville,  the  Helen  Faucit  of  the 

dramatic  world. At  Stockwell,  John  Peter, 

only  son  of  the  late  Jonathan  Featherston,  esq. 
24th  Foot,  of  Newbus-grange,  Durham,  and 
Blackhall,  Northumberland,  to  Mary-Anne, 
eldest  surviving  dau.  of  A.  Day,  esq.  R.M.  of 
Stockwell,  Surrey,  and  granddau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Ashe,  Rector  of  Langley  Burrell, 
Wilts. 

26.  At  Tamlaghtard,  Londonderry,  Sir  Fre- 
derick Wm.  Heygate,  Bart.,  to  Marianne,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Conolly  Gage,  esq.  of  Bella- 

rena,  Londonderry. At  Astley,  Lane.  John 

Webster,  esq.  son  of  the  late  E.  Webster,  esq. 
of  St.  Helen’s,  to  Elizabeth-Catharine,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Hewlett,  M.A.  Incum- 
bent of  Astley. At  Eling,  Arthur  Howard, 

son  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Burford,  D.D.  to  Sarah, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  W.  Spear,  esq.  of  Monk- 

ton,  Dorset. At  Wickwar,  Glouc.  the  Rev. 

Richard  Meredith,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Hagbourn, 
Berks,  to  Arabella,  only  surviving  dau.  of  Wm. 

Higgs,  esq.  late  of  Bristol. At  Weston- 

super-Mare,  John  Wm.  Hillcoat,  esq.  of  Guy- 
ers,  Corsham,  Wilts,  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  W. 
Hillcoat,  D.D.  Rector  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Liver- 
pool, to  Catherine-Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  H.  J. 

Mant,  esq. At  Chelsea,  Edward  Joscelyn 

Baumgartner,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barris- 
ter-at-law, to  Catherine,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

late  William  Taylor,  esq.  of  Histon,  Camb. 

At  St.  Margaret’s  Westminster,  John  Sep- 
pings  Harrison,  esq.  of  Gilstead,  Bingley, 
Yorksh.  to  Marion,  second  dau.  of  William 

Irving,  esq.  of  Great  George  st. At  Haydor, 

Lincolnsh.  the  Rev.  James  Wood,  of  Christ’s 
Church,  Bath,  to  Sophia,  youngest  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  C.Hill,  esq.  of  Wellingborough. 

At  Southchurch,  the  Rev.  G.  I.  Wallas, 

M.A.  to  Frances-Talbot,  dau.  of  Thos.  Peacock, 

esq.  of  Bishop’s  Auckland. At  Melcombe 

Regis,  Rev.  John  Stejjhenson,  B.A.  to  Geor- 
giana  Phipps,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 
William  Fitch  Arnold,  of  Little  Missenden 
Abbey,  Bucks. At  Farnham,  Sui’rey,  Doug- 

las Gallon,  Lieut.  Royal  Eng.  second  son  of 
I.  H.  Galton,  esq.  of  Hadzor,  Wore,  to  Mari- 
anne, dau.  of  G.  T.  Nicholson,  esq.  of  Waver- 
ley  Abbey. At  Tonbridge,  Kent,  Arthur 
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Henfrew,  esq.  F.L.S.to  Elizabctli-Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Jabez  Henry,  First  En- 
glish President  of  Demerara,  and  Supreme 

Judge  of  the  Ionian  Islands. At  Fittleworth, 

Sussex,  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Hutchinson, 
Vicar  of  Westdean,  Sussex,  to  Maria-Elizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Latham,  Vicar 

of  Fittleworth. At  Westbury-upon-Trym, 

Glouc.  Edm.  Armitage  Hardy,  esq.  Lieut. 
First  Bombay  Lancers,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Col.  Edmund  Hardy,  Bombay  Art.  to  Grace- 
Maxwell,  third  dau.  of  P.  F.  Aiken,  esq. 

27.  At  Banbury,  Josh.  Bevan  Braithwaite,  of 

Lincoln’s  inn,  barrister-at-law,  to  Martha, 
dau.  of  Jos.  Ashby  Gillett,  banker. At  Ken- 

sington,* Thomas  Usher,  esq.  of  Edinburgh,  to 
Eliza-Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major 
William  Henderson,  Bombay  European  Regt. 

At  Jersey,  Frederick  James  Marchant 

Hyne,  esq.  of  St.  Helier’s,  to  Selina-Elizabeth, 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas 
Watson  Leech,  H.E.I.C.S.— — At  York,  John 
Prescod  Wood,  esq.  solicitor,  eldest  son  of 
John  Wood,  esq.  of  York,  to  Martha,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Richardson,  Vicar  of 
Bugthorpe. 

28.  At  Kenwyn,  Richard  Baxter,  esq.  of 
Lincoln’s  inn,  barrister-at-law,  to  Octavia- 
Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  Clement  Carlyon,  M.D. 

of  Truro At  Chelsea,  Charles  Morrell,  esq. 

of  Sloane  st.  and  Wallingford,  Berks,  to  Mary- 
Ann,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin  Spur- 

rell,  esq. At  Iddesleigh,  Devon,  the  Rev. 

Frederick  Pitman,  Rector  of  that  parish,  to 
Elinor,  youngest  dau.  of  Hugh  Mallet,  esq,  of 
Ash-lddesleigh. At  Gartincuber,  Perth- 

shire, John  Burn  Mtirdoch,  esq.  jun.  of  Gar- 
tincuber, to  Doi’a,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 

Capt.  Monk  Mason,  R.N. At  St.  Olave’s 

Old  Jewry,  Oliver  Pemberton,  esq.  F.R.C.S.  of 
Birmingham,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Pem- 
berton, esq.  of  Warstone,  to  Anna,  only  child 

of  D.  W.  Harvey,  esq. At  Inverness,  John 

Robert  Mackenzie,  esq.  Lieut.  2d  Madras  Eur. 
Light  Inf.  to  Amelia-Robertson,  second  dau. 

of  James  Wilson,  esq.  Inverness. At  Loft- 

house,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  John  Francis 
Hawker  English,  LL.B.  of  Warley  house, 
Essex,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  J.  H.  English, 
K.G.V.  to  Ann-Georgiana,  only  dau.  of  G.  W. 

Tireman,  esq.  of  Lofthouse  hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  Huddersfield,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Day,  B.A. 
Curate  of  All  Saints’,  Northampton,  to  Ann- 
Amelia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  R.  Fryer,  esq. 

of  Rastrick. At  St.  Peter’s,  Bedford,  Henry 

Edward  Earle,  esq.  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Earle, 
Rector  of  High  Ongar,  Essex,  to  Anne-Maria, 
eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Sharpin,  esq.  late  of  Her 

Majesty’s  4th  Light  Dragoons. At  St. 

George’s  Bloomsbury,  Alexander  Black,  esq. 
of  Russell  sq.  to  Harriet,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Stevenson  Salt,  esq.  of  Russell  sq. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  Major  Henry  H.Arnaud, 
H.E.I.C.S.  to  Agnes-Williamson-Thompsoii, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Andrew  Kedslie,  esq. 
surgeon,  H.E.I.C.S. 

30.  At  Tottenham,  Walter,  second  son  of 
John  Walter  Upward,  esq.  of  Hamilton  place. 
New  road,  to  Emily- Anne,  third  dau.  of  Wm. 
Bowles,  esq.  late  of  Fitzharris  house,  Berks. 

At  Leytonstone,  Essex,  Charles  R.  Vines, 

esq.  of  St.  Helen’s  pi.  to  Emma,  youngest  dau. 
of  John  Greenhill,  esq.  of  Forest  place,  Leyton- 
stone. 

Lately.  At  Hatton,  near  Warwick,  Thos. 
AVyaw,  jun.  esq.  of  Brunswick  sq.  to  Frances- 
Sarah,  dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin  Lake,  esq.  of 
Stockport,  Cheshire,  and  niece  of  the  Rev.  T. 

Hope,  Vicar  of  Hatton.  At  Prestbury, 

Chesh.  W.  S.  Harvey,  esq.  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.  to 
Anna  Lambert  Edwards,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
A.  A.  Edwards,  formerly  Dean  of  Cashel. 

Eept.  2.  At  Clapham,  Frederick  J.  Wood, 
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esq.  LL.D.  of  Lincoln’s  inn,  to  Jane,  dau.  of 
Thomas  M.  Coombs,  esq.  of  Clapham  common. 

At  Bath,  Lawrence  Blount  Williams,  esq. 

of  Springfield  lodge,  to  Elizabeth-Frances, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Geo.  Philipps,  esq.  of 
Llwyncrwn,  Caermarthenshire. At  Nor- 

wood, the  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Lovelock,  late 
of  St.  James’s,  Clapham,  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Lovelock,  esq.  of  Islington,  to  Catherine, 
seventh  dau.  of  Mr.  Richard  Simpson,  Elm 

grove,  Norwood. At  Sedburgh,  Yorkshire, 

Frederick  Brock  Hollinshead,  esq.  late  12th 
Lancers,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

late  William  Hedley,  esq.  of  Sheerness. At 

Thorpe,  Essex,  John  Lawrence  Kirby,  esq. 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  L.  Kirby,  Vicar 
of  Little  Clacton,  to  Margaret,  second  dau.  of 

D.  L.  Man  thorp,  esq.  of  Thorpe  Abbey. At 

All  Souls’  Langham  pi.  John,  youngest  son  of 
Robert  Mathers,  esq.  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  Nelson  sq,  to  Harriett,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Capt.  Cubison,  R.N. 

3.  At  Portsea,  Edward  Grantham,  esq. 
Lieut.  9th  Regt.  son  of  Henry  Grantham,  esq. 
of  Scawby,  Line,  to  Fanny-Jona-Averne,  relict 
of  J.  F.  Woodhouse,  esq,  Lieut.  H.  M.  61st 
Regt.  and  eldest  dau.  of  Edward  Taylor  Jan- 
verin,  esq.  of  the  Great  Salterns.  At  the  same 
time  and  place,  John  Francis  Tottenham,  esq. 
Lieut.  R.N.  of  Keonbrook,  co.  Leitrim,  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Robert  Tottenham,  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  to  Laura-Ellen-Dodd,  second  dau.  of 

Edward  Janverin. At  Salcombe  Regis,  the 

Rev.  T.  Keble,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  to  Cornelia-Sarah,  fourth  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  G.  J.  Cornish,  Preb.  of  Exeter,  and 

Vicar  of  Kenv/yn, At  Thurning,  Norfolk, 

Purefoy  Huddlestone,  esq.  of  Norton,  Suffolk, 
to  Mary-Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  James  Gay, 

esq.  of  Thurning  hall. At  Chiswick,  the 

Rev.  John  Vicar  of  Spaldwick,  Hunts, 

to  Caroline,  second  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Churton,  esq.  of  Sutton  court  lodge,  Middx. 

At  Hartford,  in  Cheshire,  Henry  A.  Grey, 

esq.  of  Liverpool,  fourth  surviving  son  of 
William  Grey,  esq.  of  Norton,  near  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  to  Elizabeth-Frances,  second  dau.  of 
James  Royds,  esq.  of  Woodlands, At  Chel- 

sea, Samuel  Power,  esq.  C.E.  to  Frances,  third 
dau.  of  Capt.  Edward  Sutherland,  Royal  Hos- 
pital, Chelsea. At  Maltby,  Yorkshire,  the 

Rev.  J.  ^V.  Berryman,  Curate  of  Newton,  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  son  of  the  late  W.  Berryman, 
esq.  of  Hampton,  to  Annie,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Rollestou,  Vicar  of  Maltby. 

4.  At  Daventry,  Geo.  Angustws  Brigstockc, 
esq.  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  sixth  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Brigstocke,  Vicar  of 
Llawhaden,  Pembrokeshire,  to  Eliza,  third 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  John  Barber  Tuck, 

esq.  of  Wellingborough. At  Stockwell, 

James  William  Ilott,  esq.  of  Bromley,  Kent, 
to  Caroline-Barry,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Samuel  Woodd,  Rector  of  Dray- 
ton Beauchamp,  Bucks. At  Carmarthen, 

Jeremiah  Hancocke,  esq.  1st  Dragoon  Guards, 
to  Mary-Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
David  Archard  Williams,  Incumbent  of  St. 

David’s,  Rector  of  Merthyr,  &c. At  Esher, 

the  Rev,  George  Richards,  M.A.  eldest  son  of 
Capt.  George  Richards,  R.M.toEinily-Louisa, 
younger  dau.  of  John  Walford  Izod,  esq.  of 
Esher. At  Exminster,  Ralph  Ludlow 

esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  second  son  of  Sir 
Ralph  Lopes,  Bart.M.P.  of  Maristow,  to  Eliza- 
beth, third  dau.  of  S.  T.  Kekewich,  esq.  of 
Peamore,  Devon, At  Hampstead,  Middle- 

sex, Edward  Ilardcastle,  younger  son  of 
the  late  Alfred  Hardcastle,  esq.  of  Hatcham 
house,  Surrey,  to  Priscilla-Buxton,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Samuel  Hoare,  jun.  esq.  of  Hamp- 
stead heath,  and  stepdau.  of  Capt.  Sir  W,  E. 
Parry,  R.N. At  Stoke-next-Guildford,  Au- 
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gustus  Bradbury,  esq.  of  Weavers’  hall,  Lon- 
don, solicitor,  second  son  of  John  Bradbury, 
esq.  of  Streatham  and  Aldermanbury,  to  Ellen, 
fourth  dan.  of  George  Drew,  esq. ; also,  Chas. 
Dingwall,  esq.  of  Idol  lane  and  Hanover  sq.  to 
Julia-Blanche,  youngest  dau.  of  George  Drew, 

esq.  of  Streatham  and  Guildford. At  Faw- 

ley,  Hants,  Henry  Cadman  Jones,  esq.  barris- 
ter-at-law, and  Fellow  of  Trin.  coll.  Camb.  son 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jones,  Incumbent  of  Rep- 
ton,  Derb.  to  Anna-Maria,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Robert  Steevens  Harrisson,  esq.  of  Bourn 

abbey,  Line. Atj  Whitsbury,  Hants,  Richd. 

Purvis,  esq.  Comm.  R.N.  youngest  son  of 
Rear-Adm.  Purvis,  to  Georgiana-Rachel,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Janies  Cock,  of 

the  H.E.I.C.S.  ofHopton  hall,  Suffolk. At 

St.  James’s,  Westbourne  terrace,  John  Archi- 
bald Casey,  esq.  of  Guildford  st.  eldest  son  of 
the  late  John  Casey,  esq.  to  Julia,  dau.  of 
Edward  Levien,  esq.  of  Gloucester  sq.  Hyde 

park. At  Ainderby  Steeple,  Line,  the  Rev. 

S.  B.  Brasher,  K.B.  Incumbent  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
South  Shields,  to  Emily-Anne,  fourth  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  William  Dent,  of  Crosby  Cote. 

At  Old  Swinford,  Major  Thomas  Ditmas, 

Madras  Art.  son  of  the  late  Col.  Ditmas,  to 
Ella-Martha,  second  dau.  of  Richard  Hick- 
man, esq.  of  Old  Swinford. At  Trinity 

Church,  St.  Marylebone,  3 o\m  Henderson,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  J.  P.  Henderson,  esq.  of  Man- 
chester sq.  to  Anne-Mary-Charlotte,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Cookson,  M.D.  of 
Lincoln. 

6.  At  Southover,  Inigo  Gell,  esq.  of  Lewes, 
to  Jannette-Marian,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Barr, 

esq.  Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty’s  Forces. At 

Warnbrook,  Dorset,  Thomas-Yuille,  second 
son  of  the  late  Andrew  Wardrop,  esq.  of 
Madeira,  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  Lieut.  H.  Crocker, 

R.N. At  Upper  Chelsea,  S.  B.Edenborough, 

esq.  of  Thrift  hall,  Essex,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Samuel  Edenborough,  esq.  of  Leyton,  to 
Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late  George  Guild,  esq. 
and  niece  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  P.  Lauder,  M.D. 
of  Sloane  street. 

7.  At  Greenwich,  John  Conry,  esq.  of  Dub- 
lin, and  of  Strokestovvn,  Roscommon,  to  Alice- 
Gertrude-Arabella,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 
Conry,  of  the  49th  Regiment. 

8.  At  Castle  Church,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Allen,  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s,  Tunbridge,  to 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  George  Keen, 

esq.  of  Rowley. At  Wroughton,  Wiltshire, 

Arthur  P.  Lattey,  esq.  to  Fanny-Jane,  eldest 
dau.  of  William'  P.  Palmer,  esq.  Bengal  Civil 

Service. At  Alverstoke,  Charles  James 

Gale,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  to  Rosa,  youngest 
dau.  of  James  Hoskins,  esq.  of  Alverstoke 
road,  Gosport. 

9.  At  Ashtead,  N.  Waller,  esq.  of  Ma- 

songill  house,  Thornton-in-Lonsdale,  West 
Riding,  Yorkshire,  to  Julia,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Thos.  Parker,  esq.  of  Ashtead,  Sur- 
rey.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Arthur 

Owen  Lord,  late  Capt.  72d  Highlanders,  to 
Lucy-Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry 

Taylor,  esq.  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

At  Exeter,  J.  M.  Nixon,  esq.  B.A.  of  Clare 
hall,  Camb.  to  Amelia-Jones,  youngest  dau. 

of  Mr.  Thos.  Branch. At  Walcot  church, 

the  Rev.  J.  Cochayne,  to  Margaretta-Hamp- 
den,  dau.  of  Archdeacon  England,  and  relict 

of  the  Rev.  John  Hampden. At  St.  Mary 

Abbot’s,  Kensington,  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Aldrich, 
esq.  of  Pulborougli,  Sussex,  to  Maria,  widow 
of  P.  T.  Lewis,  esq.  of  Brompton,  Kent. 

■ At  Carlton  in  Lindrick,  Notts,  the  Rev. 

Stephen  R.  Spicer,  A.M.  to  Ruth,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Sutton,  D.D.  Vicar  of 
Sheffield,  and  Canon  of  York. 

10.  At  Plymouth,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Cave  Childs, 
Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s,  Devonport,  to  Char- 
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lotte-Champion,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. T. 

Grylls,  Rector  of  Cardynghara. At  Brcm- 

field,  near  Ludlow,  William  Everard  Creasy, 
esq.  of  Westbourne  place,  Hyde  park  gardens, 
surgeon,  to  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Timothy  Bluck,  esq.  of  Lower  Hay  ton,  Salop. 

At  Paris,  the  Viscount  Van  Leempoel  de 

Niememunster,  Member  of  the  Belgian  Senate, 

to  Arabella,  third  dau.  of  John  Dyke,  esq. 

At  Meysey  Hampton,  Gloucestershire,  the 
Edward  Henry  Lee,  of  Cliffe,  Kent,  to  Mary- 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holme, 
Rector  of  Meysey  Hampton. 

11.  At  Leigh,  Essex,  Lieut.  Arthur  a’Court 
Fisher,  Royal  Eng.  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Fisher,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Salis- 
bury, to  Caroline-Eden,  second  dau.  of  the 

Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross. 

At  Ancaster,  Arthur  David,  eldest  son  of  David 
Veasey,  esq,  of  Castle  hill  house,  Huntingdon, 
to  Emily- Persis,  youngest  dau.  of  Charles 

Allix,  esq.  of  Willoughby  hall.  Line. At 

Ashbourn,  Anthony,  son  of  the  late  Anthony 
Crosbie  Martin,  esq.  to  Margaret,  relict  of 
Capt.  Macquarie,  55th  Regt.  and  dau,  of  the 
late  R.  D.  Goodwin,  esq.  of  Ashbourn,  Derby. 
At  Dublin,  E.  W,  O^Mahony,  esq.  barris- 
ter-at-law, to  Grace,  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 
L’Estrange,  of  Moystown  in  the  King’s  County, 
and  niece  to  the  late  Gen.  L’Estrange. 

13.  At  St.  Alban’s,  Arthur  Alexander  De&e??- 
ham,  esq.  of  Redgrave,  Suffolk,  to  Catherine, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Willmott,  esq. 

of  Lewisham. At  Bassingham,  Line.  Edw. 

Solly,  esq.  F.R.S.  of  Tavistock  sq.  London,  to 
Alice,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Wayland, 
Vicar  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey. At  St.  Leo- 

nard s-on-Sea,  William  S.  Hitchman,  esq.  of 
Kitebrook  house,  Oxf.  to  Harriet-Catherine, 
third  dau.  of  Nathaniel  Bent,  esq.  late  of  the 
H.E.I.C.  Service. 

15.  At  Seend,  Wilts,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Everett,  son  of  Joseph  Hogue  Everett,  esq.  of 
Biddesden,  to  Ellen-Seymour,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Peter  Awdry,  esq.  of  Seend. 

16.  At  Crieff,  North  Britain,  James  W. 
Middleton  Berry,  esq.  of  Ballynegall,,  co.  of 
Westmeath,  to  Caroline- Augusta,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  C.  Smith,  Master  of 

the  Rolls. At  Richmond,  Surrey,  Arthur  J. 

Otway,  esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Adm.  Sir 
Robert  Otway,  Bart.  G.C.B.  to  Henrietta,  dau. 

of  the  late  Sir  James  Langham,  Bart. At 

Fulham,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mould,  M.A.  of  Lon- 
don, to  Harriet-Louisa,  only  dau.  of  Peter 
Fearnhead,  esq.  of  Colehilllodge.— — At  Plush, 
Dorset,  Henry  J.  J.  Cocherham,  eldest  son  of 
T.  Cockerham,  esq.  of  Cerne  Abbas,  to  Anna, 
youngest  dau.  of  Michael  Miller,  esq.  of  Plush 
house. At  Norwood,  Middx.  Rbt.  Edw.  Re- 

ginald Watts,  esq.  of  Trinity  coll.  Camb.  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Watts,  Rector  of 
St.  Beliefs,  Gracechurch,  to  Louisa-Ord,  eldest 
dau.  of  Capt.  Agnew,  of  the  Bengal  Service. 

At  St.  George’s  Hanover  square,  John 

Wraith,  esq.  to  Anne-Frances,  youngest  dau. 

of  John  Dymoke,  esq.  of  Tetford,  Line. At 

St.  James’s  Piccadilly,  Roger  Kynaston,  esq. 
of  St.  James’s  place,  to  Juliana,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Henry  Browne,  esq.  of  Portland  pi. 

and  North  Mimms  Place. At  Clapham, 

Yanko  Antoyiiades,  esq.  of  Constantinople,  to 
Mary-Ann,  only  dau.  of  James  Balaam,  esq. 
of  Clapham,  Surrey. 

17.  At  Manchester,  John  James,  esq.  Vi- 
carage, Wrexham,  to  Anne-Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  John  Farrer,  esq.  Higher  Broughton. 

At  Milbrook,  Henry  B.  Thornhill,  esq. 

Bengal  Civil  Service,  son  of  the  late  John 
Thornhill, esq.  Director  E.LC.  toEmily-Heath- 
field,  dau.  of  Frederick  Lock,  esq.  and  grand- 
dau.  of  Vice-Adm.  Lock,  of  Haylands,  Isle  of 
Wight. 
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Prince  William  of  Prussia. 

Sept.  28.  At  the  Royal  Palace,  Berlin, 
aged  68,  Prince  Frederick  William  Charles 
of  Prussia,  and  uncle  of  the  present  King. 

This  prince  was  the  youngest  legitimate 
son  of  Frederick-William  the  Second,  and 
was  born  at  Potsdam  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
1783.  He  served  actively  during  the  war 
with  France,  which  terminated  so  disas- 
trously at  the  battle  of  Jena.  In  the  action 
at  Auerstadt,  which  preceded  that  battle, 
the  prince  led  an  attack  of  cavalry,  and 
bad  his  horse  killed  under  him.  In  1808 
he  undertook  a mission  to  Paris,  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  from  Napoleon  some 
diminution  of  the  heavy  burdens  he  had 
imposed  on  Prussia  by  the  terras  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  What  he  saw  of  the 
French  government  of  this  period  led 
him  to  look  forward  with  hope  for  the  time 
when  the  Prussian  people  themselves  would 
rise  against  the  imperial  yoke.  The  fatal 
Russian  campaign  of  1812  gave  the  signal; 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  formed  an 
alliance.  The  Prussian  population,  at  the 
appeal  of  Frederick-William  the  Third, 
rose  enthusiastically.  The  struggle  lasted 
through  1813  and  1814,  and  closed  with 
the  destruction  of  the  French  empire  by 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  these  cam- 
paigns Prince  William  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Katzbach  and  Leipsic.  In  the 
actiou'of  Gross- Gorschen,  which  checked 
the  advance  of  a French  corps  on  Berlin 
itself,  while  Napoleon  commanded  at  Dres- 
den, the  Prince,  at  the  head  of  the  Bran- 
denburg Cuirassiers,  repulsed  a French 
detachment,  and  again  had  a horse  shot 
under  him.  He  afterwards  commanded  a 
brigade  ; then  a division  under  Marshal 
Yorck  ; and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Laon  during  tbe  advance  of  the  Allies  on 
Paris,  and  the  last  conflict  before  the 
French  capital.  At  Waterloo  he  com- 
manded the  reserve  cavalry  of  the  4th 
corps  of  the  Prussians.  During  the  long 
period  of  peace  that  followed  1815,  Prince 
William  was  three  times  commandant  of 
the  fortress  of  Mayence.  In  1830  he 
was  Governor-General  of  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces. 

He  married,  Jan.  12,  1804,  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Frederick-Lewrs,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse-Homburg  (and  sister  to  the  Land- 
grave who  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
of  Great  Britain).  In  1846  he  became  a 
widower  ; and  he  leaves  one  son  and  two 
daughters : Prince  Adalbert,  born  in  1 8 1 1 ; 
Mary,  Queen  of  Bavaria  ; and  Elizabeth, 
married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse.  His 
younger  son.  Prince  Waldemar,  who  had 
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distinguished  himself  by  his  travels  in 
India,  and  by  his  presence  in  the  Sikh 
campaign  under  Sir  tienry  Hardinge,  died 
in  1849. 

The  funeral  of  the  deceased  prince  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  October,  according  to 
his  will,  without  pageant.  The  body  was 
privately  removed  to  the  cathedral,  where 
the  royal  family,  ministers,  and  high  mili- 
tary officers  assembled  to  hear  the  funeral 
service. 


Marshal  Sebastiani. 

July  20.  At  Paris,  in  his  80th  year. 
Marshal  Sebastiani. 

Horace  Sebastiani  was  born  Nov.  11, 
1771,  at  Porta,  in  Corsica,  of  an  ancient 
family,  connected  with  that  of  the  Bona- 
partes.  He  entered  very  young  into  the 
army,  and  won  his  first  grades  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Italy.  He  was  made  Colonel 
in  1799,  after  which  he  was  employed  by 
the  First  Consul  in  several  diplomatic 
missions,  in  which  he  displayed  great 
talent,  particularly  at  Constantinople  and 
in  Egypt.  He  was  made  a General  of 
Division  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1805, 
when  the  Emperor  formed  the  design  of 
excluding  the  British  fleet  from  the  Dar- 
danelles, he  selected  General  Sebastiani 
as  his  ambassador  to  animate  and  sustain 
tbe  courage  of  the  Sultan  Selim.  The 
general  afterwards  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Spain.  He  fought  at  Talavera 
in  1809,  and  in  1810  subjugated  Granada 
and  Malaga.  In  Spain  he  was  notorious 
for  having  ransacked  the  convents  with 
merciless  avarice,  and  for  mutilating  or 
destroying  the  airy  tracery  in  the  time- 
honoured  halls  of  the  Alhambra.  The 
glorious  building  was  converted  by  Sebas- 
tiani into  stables  for  his  horses,  and  bar- 
racks for  his  debauched  dragoons. 

He  subsequently  made  the  campaign  in 
Russia  under  Murat,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Borodino,  Bautzen, 
Lutzen,  Leipsig,  and  Hanau.  On  the  in- 
vasion of  France  he  had  a command  in 
Champagne,  and  defended  Chalons.  On 
the  10th  April,  1814,  he  sent  to  M.  Tal- 
leyrand his  adhesion  to  the  provisional 
government,  and  on  the  1st  June  re- 
ceived from  the  King  the  cross  of  St. 
Louis.  On  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  General  Foy,  he  was  elected  by 
the  department  of  the  Aisne  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  where  he  sat  on  the 
benches  of  the  constitutional  opposition. 
After  the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
he  was  named  as  one  of  the  commissaries 
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to  treat  of  peace  with  the  allies.  He 
afterwards  visited  England,  and  on  re- 
turning to  France  retired  upon  half  pay. 
In  1819  he  was  returned  to  the  Chanaber 
of  Deputies  by  the  island  of  Corsica,  and 
in  that  character  was  a staunch  supporter 
of  constitutional  liberty.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  July  he  was  called  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  by  Louis  Philippe,  and 
was  subsequently  ambassador  successively 
at  Naples  and  London.  On  the  21st  Oct. 
1840,  he  was  created  a Marshal  of  France. 
A dangerous  illness,  from  the  consequences 
of  which  he  never  recovered,  compelled 
him  to  retire  prematurely  from  the  re- 
sponsible conduct  of  public  affairs. 

The  terrible  catastrophe  of  his  daugh- 
ter’s the  Duchess  de  Praslin’s  death,  cast 
a dark  shade  over  the  latter  years  of  the 
marshal’s  life.  He  died  suddenly  whilst 
sitting  at  his  breakfast  table. 

The  funeral  of  the  Marshal  was  solem- 
nized at  the  church  of  the  Invalids  ; and 
was  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Marshals  of  France,  all  the 
principal  Generals,  the  Corps  Diploma- 
tique, and  a great  number  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Paris.^ 


General  Lopez. 

In  our  last  Magazine,  p.  419,  we  have 
related  the  history  of  the  late  invasion  of 
Cuba  by  a private  expedition  from  New 
Orleans,  We  now  append  a brief  bio- 
graphy of  its  leader. 

Narciso  Lopez  was  born  of  wealthy 
parents  in  Venezuela,  in  1799.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  his  parents  that  grew  to 
manhood,  though  he  had  a number  of 
sisters.  His  father  had  a commercial 
house  in  Caraccas,  a branch  of  which  at 
Valencia,  in  the  interior,  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Narciso  at  an  early  age. 
During  the  troubles  of  1814  young  Lopez 
sided  with  the  popular  party,  but  after- 
wards enlisted  in  the  Spanish  army,  when 
fortune  turned  in  its  favour,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  civil  war  he  was  made  a Colonel 
when  only  23  years  of  age. 

After  the  Spanish  army  evacuated  Ve- 
nezuela, Lopez  went  to  Cuba,  where  he 
remained  and  established  himself  in  life, 
soon  making  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
advocacy  of  liberal  principles.  During 
the  first  Carlist  troubles  he  chanced  to  be 


* While  the  ceremony  was  proceeding, 
one  of  the  wax  tapers  placed  round  the 
catafalque  fell  against  the  drapery,  and  in 
a moment  the  whole  of  the  decorations 
were  in  a blaze.  Great  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  the  building,  and  more  imme- 
diately for  the  military  trophies  suspended 
in  it ; but  eventually  only  a few  of  the 
latter  were  destroyed. 


in  Madrid  on  private  business.  Having 
joined  the  Royalist  party,  he  was  made 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Commander  in  chief. 
General  Valdez,  and  received  several  mi- 
litary decorations.  He  was  honoured  with 
several  important  offices  by  Jhe  Queen, 
and  finally  was  made  governor  of  Madrid. 
Afterwards,  as  senator  from  Seville,  he  is 
said  to  have  made  the  condition  of  Cuba 
his  especial  study,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Cuban  deputies  from  the  Cortes  in- 
duced him  to  resign  his  office  and  return 
to  the  island.  There  he  held  several  posts 
under  the  Captain  General  Valdez.  Finally, 
he  undertook  the  re-working  of  an  aban- 
doned copper  mine  in  the  central  depart- 
ment, where  he  is  said  to  have  employed 
his  time  in  instilling  liberal  principles  into 
the  minds  of  the  populace. 

In  1849,  when  he  thought  everything 
was  ripe  for  a revolution,  Lopez  came  to 
the  United  States  and  got  up  the  imma- 
ture and  worse  than  useless  attempt  at  an 
invasion,  known  as  the  Round  Island  Ex- 
pedition. In  May,  1850,  he  suddenly  oc- 
cupied the  town  of  Cardenas  and  as  sud- 
denly evacuated  it.  In  August,  1851,  he 
again  landed  in  Cuba  at  Bahia  Honda. 
After  occasioning  a loss  to  the  Spanish 
forces  greater  in  amount  than  that  of  his 
whole  company,  he  justly  received  that 
severity  of  punishment  for  himself  and  his 
followers  which  he  had  repeatedly  pro- 
voked, and  of  which  he  had  previously  re- 
ceived a deliberate  warning.  On  the  1st 
of  September,  1851,  he  suffered  the  igno- 
minious death  of  the  garotte,  at  Harannah. 

Lopez  was  a wealthy  man,  but  profuse 
in  his  expenditure.  He  has  left  a widow 
now  in  Paris,  and  a son  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  is  studying  in  Switzerland.  His 
brother-in-law,  the  Count  of  Pozosdulces, 
and  his  sister-in-law  Madame  Frias,  the 
widow  of  a nobleman  of  wealth,  with  other 
near  relatives,  were  in  Cuba  at  the  time  of 
his  last  fatal  expedition. 


The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  G.C.B. 

Oct.  3.  At  Buxted  Park,  Sussex, 
aged  67,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Cecil 
Cope  Jenkinson,  third  Earl  of  Liverpool 
(1796),  and  Baron  Hawkesbury  of  Hawkes- 
bury,  CO.  Glouc.  (1786),  and  the  seventh 
Baronet  (1661),  G.C.B. , a Privy  Coun- 
cillor, a Governor  of  the  Charter  House, 
Prothonotary  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster,  and  D.C.L. 

He  was  born  on  the  29th  May,  1784, 
the  younger  son  of  Charles  first  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  only  son  by  his  second 
wife  Catharine,  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Cope, 
Bart,  and  fifth  daughter  of  Sir  Cecil 
Bisshopp,  Bart. 

At  the  general  election  of  1807  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Sandwich,  be* 
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ing  nominated  through  the  influence  of 
his  brother,  then  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  At  the  election  of  1812  he 
was  chosen  for  Bridgnorth.  In  1818  he 
was  returned  for  East  Grinstead,  and  again 
in  1820  and  1826,  and  he  continued  to 
sit  for  that  borough  until  his  accession  to 
the  peerage.  At  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1828  he  moved  the  address,  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  state  that  his 
Majesty’s  existing  ministry — that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  possessed  “ the  en- 
tire approval  ” of  his  half-brother  the  late 
premier. 

His  brother  died  on  the  4th  December 
in  the  same  year,  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  honours  of  the  family. 

The  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  university  of  Oxford  on 
the  15th  June,  1841. 

On  the  3d  Sept.  1841,  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool was  appointed  Lord  Steward  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Household,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  He 
retained  that  office  until  July  1846.  He 
was  nominated  a Knight  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Civil  division  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Dec.  11,  1845. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  married,  on  the 
19th  July,  1810,  Julia-Evelyn-Mary,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  George  Au- 
gustus William  Shuckburgh-Evelyn,  Bart. ; 
and  by  that  lady,  who  died  April  8,  1814, 
he  had  issue  three  daughters  : 1.  Lady 
Catharine -Julia,  married  in  1837  to  Lieut.- 
Col.  Francis  Vernon-Harcourt,  Equerry 
to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  ninth 
son  of  the  late  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  ; 
2.  the  Right  Hon.  Selina-Charlotte,  Vis- 
countess dowager  Milton,  married  in  1833 
to  William-Charles  Viscount  Milton,  eldest 
son  of  the  present  Earl  FitzWilliam,  who 
died  in  1835,  leaving  an  only  child  (a 
posthumous  daughter) ; and,  secondly,  in 
1845,  to  George  Savile  Foljambe,  esq.  of 
Osberton  hall,  Notts ; and  3.  Lady  Louisa- 
Harriet,  married  in  1839  to  John  Cotes, 
esq.  of  Woodcote,  Salop,  a grandson  of 
George-Henry  fifth  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington. 

From  the  failure  of  male  issue  of  the 
first  peer,  the  peerage  has  become  extinct. 
The  baronetcy  has  devolved  on  Charles 
Jenkinson,  esq.  formerly  M.P.  for  Dover, 
elder  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s.  Sir  Charles  married  in  1803 
Katharine,  sixth  daughter  of  Walter  Camp- 
bell, esq.  of  Shawfield  ; and,  like  his  cousin 
the  late  Earl,  has  three  daughters,  but  no 
son.  The  next  male  heir  of  the  family  is 
George  Samuel  Jenkinson,  esq.  elder  son 
of  the  Bishop. 

The  Earl,  though  in  his  68th  year,  had 
in  his  erect  figure  and  robust  appearance 
the  air  of  a much  younger  man.  He  had 


recently  suffered  from  pleurisy ; but  his 
death  occurred  very  unexpectedly  in  the 
night,  when  he  was  quite  alone,  it  is  sup- 
posed from  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  funeral  of  the  Earl  took  place  at 
Buxted  on  the  10th  October,  attended  by 
Colonel  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Cotes,  his 
sons-in-law  and  executors,  the  Earl  of 
Verulam,  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  Bart,  and 
other  relatives. 


Earl  of  Donoughmore,  K.P. 

Se2)t.  14.  At  Palmerston  House,  Dub- 
lin, in  his  64th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Hely-Hutchinson,  third  Earl  of  Donough- 
more and  Viscount  Suirdale  (1800),  Vis- 
count Donoughmore  (1797),  and  Baron 
Donoughmore  of  Knocklofty,  co.  Tippe- 
rary (1783),  dignities  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland  ; Viscount  Hutchinson  of  Knock- 
lofty,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  King- 
dom (1821);  K.P.;  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  a Privy  Coun- 
cillor for  Ireland,  and  Senior  Grand  War- 
den of  the  Freemasons  of  Ireland. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Hely-Hutchinson,  M.P.  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  collector  of 
customs  in  that  city,  by  Frances-Wilhel- 
mina,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry 
Nixon,  esq.  of  Bellmont,  co.  Wexford. 

He  entered  the  army  Sept.  38,  1807, 
and  served  in  the  Peninsula  with  the 
Grenadier  guards.  He  received  the  war 
medal  with  one  clasp  for  the  battle  of  Co- 
runna. He  attained  the  rank  of  Captain 
Nov.  9,  1812  ; and  was  placed  on  half- 
pay May  27,  1819. 

In  the  year  1816,  shortly  after  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons,  he  attained 
considerable  notoriety  in  consequence  of 
assisting,  together  with  the  late  Sir  Robert 
T.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bruce,  in  the  escape 
of  Count  Lavalette,  who  had  left  his  prison 
disguised  in  the  clothes  of  his  wife,  when 
under  sentence  of  death  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  second  usurpation  of  Bo- 
naparte. The  count  was  secreted  in  the 
apartments  of  Captain  Hutchinson  from 
half-past  nine  at  night  on  the  7th  of 
January,  until  seven  the  next  morning  ; 
when  he  left  in  the  uniform  of  a British 
officer,  accompanied  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
and  passed  the  barriers  without  detection. 

On  the  29th  June,  1832,  Captain 
Hutchinson  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle  John  the  second 
Earl,  who  had  been  created  a peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a special  remain- 
der in  his  favour. 

He  was  nominated  a Knight  of  St. 
Patrick  in  1834  ; and  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  charitable  donations 
and  bequests  in  Ireland  in  1844. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  was  twice 
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married;  first,  on  the  15th  June,  1822,  to 
the  Hon.  Margaret  Gardiner,  seventh 
daughter  of  Luke  first  Viscount  Mount- 
joy,  and  sister  to  the  late  Earl  of  Bles- 
sington  ; she  died  on  the  13th  Oct.  1825  ; 
and  secondly.  Sept.  5,  1827,  to  Barbara, 
second  daughter  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Wil- 
liam Reynell,  of  Castle  Reynell,  co.  West- 
meath. By  this  lady,  who  survives  him, 
he  has  left  issue  one  son,  the  Hon. 
John  William  Hely- Hutchinson,  cornet  in 
the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. By  his  former  wife  he  has  left  an  only 
surviving  child,  Richard  John,  now  Earl 
of  Donoughmore,  born  in  1823,  and 
married,  in  1847,  to  Thomasina- Jocelyn, 
eldest  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  Walter 
Steele,  esq.  His  lordship  is  Lieut. -Colo- 
nel of  the  Tipperary  Militia. 


Viscount  Bolingbroke  and  St.  John. 

Oct.  1.  At  the  residence  of  his  daugh- 
ter the  Hon.  Mrs.  Shawe,  near  Elgin,  N.B. 
aged  65,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  St.  John, 
fourth  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  co.  Lincoln, 
and  Baron  St.  John,  of  Lydiard  Tregose, 
CO.  Wilts  (1712),  fifth  Viscount  St.  John 
and  Baron  St.  John  of  Battersea,  co. 
Surrey  (1716),  and  the  seventh  Baronet,  of 
Lydiard  Tregose  (1611). 

His  Lordship  was  born  in  March,  1786, 
the  second  but  eldest  surviving  son  of 
George-Richard  the  third  Viscount  Bo- 
lingbroke, by  his  first  wife  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Collins. 

He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Dec.  18,  1824.  He 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Oct.  8, 
1831  ; and  again  on  the  decisive  division  of 
the  14th  April,  1832. 

He  had  .for  many  years  spent  a portion 
of  almost  every  season  in  the  North. 
This  year  he  took  his  accustomed  trip, 
when  he  was  seized  with  illness  in  Suther- 
landshire,  and,  having  been  removed  to  his 
daughter’s  residence,  a few  days  after 
breathed  his  last. 

His  Lordship  married,  on  the  3d  June, 
1812,  Maria,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Paulet  St.  John  Mildmay,  Bart, 
and  by  that  lady,  who  died  on  the 
21st  Dec.  1836,  he  had  issue  four  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons  : 1.  the  Hon.  Maria- 
Louisa,  married  in  1839  to  John  Lauris- 
ton  Kneller,  esq.  ; 2.  the  Hon.  Anne- 
Jane-Charlotte,  married  in  1838  to  Lau- 
rence Robert  Shawe,  esq,;  3.  the  Hon. 
Isabella,  unmarried;  4.  the  Hon.  Emily- 
Arabella-Jane,  married  first  in  1840  to 
William  Corbet  Smith,  esq.  of  Bitteswell 
Hall,  CO.  Leic.  who  died  in  1847,  and  se- 
condly in  1848  to  Francis  Smith,  esq. 
5.  Henry,  now  Viscount  Bolingbroke  and 
St.  John  ; and  6.  the  Hon.  Spencer  Mild- 
may St.  John,  late  of  the  Bengal  army,  who 


died  at  Cawnpore  in  1 849,  leaving  issue,  by 
Dora,  only  daughter  of  Capt.  J.  Clutter- 
buck,  an  only  surviving  child,  a daughter. 

The  present  Viscount  was  born  in  1820, 
and  is  unmarried. 


Lord  Stafford. 

Oct.  4.  At  the  residence  of  the  Mar- 
chioness Wellesley,  in  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  aged  80,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  William  Stafford  Jerningham, 
Baron  Stafford  (1640),  and  a Baronet 
(1621),  F.S.A. 

He  was  born  on  the  27th  of  April  1771, 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Jerningham 
the  sixth  Baronet,  by  the  Hon.  Frances 
Dillon,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  eleventh 
Viscount  Dillon. 

He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Baronet  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Aug.  14,  1809. 

The  attainder  of  William  Howard, 
Viscount  Stafford,  beheaded  in  1678, 
having  been  reversed  by  act  of  parliament 
in  1824,  Sir  George  Jerningham,  as  the 
son  of  Mary,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of 
Francis  Plowden,  esq.  by  Mary  Stafford, 
sister  and  eventually  sole  heir  of  John- 
Paul  fourth  and  last  Earl  Stafford,  be- 
came entitled  as  heir-general  to  the  barony 
which  in  1640  was  conferred  jointly  on 
Sir  William  Howard,  K.B.  (afterwards 
the  Viscount  above-named)  and  Mary  his 
wife,  sister  and  sole  heir  of  Henry  Lord 
Stafford,  and  representative  of  the  ancient 
Barons  and  Earls  Stafford,  some  time 
Dukes  of  Buckingham.  This  dignity  had 
been  merged  in  the  superior  title  of  Vis- 
count, and  in  that  of  Earl  of  Stafford, 
which  was  conferred  on  the  Viscount’s 
son  and  heir  immediately  after  the  Revo- 
lution, and  which  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  the  fourth  Earl  in  1762. 

Sir  G.  W.  Jerningham  having  presented 
his  claim  to  the  House  of  Peers,  was  de- 
clared on  the  6th  July,  1825,  to  have 
established  his  right  to  the  barony  created 
by  letters  patent  bearing  date  12  Sept. 
16  Car.  I.  His  Lordship,  though  also 
heir-general  to  the  more  ancient  barony 
of  Stafford,  created  by  writ  in  27  Edw.  I. 
did  not  pursue  his  claim  thereto,  inasmuch 
as  its  descent  was  still  impeded  by  the 
attainder  passed  on  the  last  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  1826  he  assumed  the  additional  name 
of  Stafford  before  his  own. 

His  Lordship  supported  the  Whig  party, 
and  voted  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  on 
the  decisive  division  of  the  14th  April 
1832.  He  is  characterised  in  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle  as  having  been  “ a most  amiable 
and  kind-hearted  man,  an  excellent  land- 
lord, and  full  of  beneficence  and  charity  to 
the  poor  and  needy.” 
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Lord  Stafford  was  twice  married  : first, 
on  the  26th  Dec.  1799,  to  Frances-Hen- 
rietta,  youngest  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Edward  Sulyarde,  esq.  of  Haughley  park, 
Suffolk,  and  Wetherden,  Essex.  This 
lady  died  on  the  14th  Nov.  1832  ; and  a 
memoir  of  her  ladyship  was  given  in  our 
Magazine  at  that  time,  vol.  cii.  ii.  645.  It 
was  under  her  ladyship’s  directions  that  a 
new  mansion  at  Costessey  near  Norwich 
was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  but  in  consequence  of 
her  decease  it  has  been  left  incomplete — 
the  old  house  being  fortunately  still  stand- 
ing. 

His  Lordship  married  secondly,  May  26, 
1836,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Richard  Caton,  esq.  of  Maryland,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  sister  to  the 
Duchess  of  Leeds  and  the  Marchioness 
Wellesley.  This  lady  survives  him. 

By  his  former  marriage  he  had  issue 
six  sons  and  six  daughters  ; of  whom  five 
sons  and  two  daughters  are  living.  Their 
names  were  as  follow  : 1.  the  Right  Hon. 
Charlotte  Georgiana  Lady  Lovat,  married 
in  1823  to  Lord  Lovat,  and  has  a nume- 
rous family ; 2.  Henry- Valentine,  now 
Lord  Stafford;  3 and  4.  Frances- Sophia 
and  Georgiana,  born  twins  in  1803,  and 
died,  the  former  in  1838,  and  the  latter 
in  1841  ; 5.  the  Hon.  Edward  Jerning- 
ham,  who  married  in  1828  Marianne, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Smythe,  esq. 
and  cousin  of  Sir  Edward  Joseph  Smythe, 
of  Eske,  CO.  Durham,  Bart,  and  died  in 
1849,  leaving  issue  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  ; 6.  the  Hon.  George  Sulyarde 
Jerningham,  K.C.H.  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople ; 7.  the  Hon. 
Charles-William  ; 8.  Mary-Alathea,  who 
died  in  1813  ; 9.  the  Hon.  Laura-Maria, 
married  in  1829  to  the  Hon.  Edward 
Robert  Petre,  and  left  his  widow  in  1848; 
10.  the  Hon.  William,  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  11.  the  Hon. 
Francis-Hugh- Joseph  ; and  12.  the  Hon. 
Isabella-Maria,  who  died  on  the  1st  Jan. 
1847,  in  her  32d  year. 

The  present  Lord  Stafford  was  born  in 
1802  ; and  married  in  1829  Julia,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Charles 
Howard,  esq.  and  cousin  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  ; but  has  no  issue. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  was  deposited 
in  the  family  vault  at  Costessey  on  the  11th 
of  October. 


Lord  Calthorpe. 

Sept.  . At  Lyons,  in  his  64th  year, 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Gough  Calthorpe, 
third  Baron  Calthorpe,  of  Calthorpe,  co. 
Norfolk  (1796),  and  the  fourth  Baronet 
(1728). 

He  was  born  on  the  22d  June,  1787, 


the  third  son  of  Henry  first  Lord  Cal- 
thorpe, by  Frances,  second  daughter  of 
General  Benjamin  Carpenter.  When  in 
his  eleventh  year  he  succeeded  to  the  peer- 
age on  the  decease  of  his  elder  brother 
Charles  the  second  Lord  Calthorpe,  who 
died  unmarried  March  16, 1798.  He  was  a 
member  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  B.A.  1808. 

Lord  Calthorpe  voted  by  proxy  against 
the  Reform  Bill,  Oct.  8,  1831. 

His  lordship  was  a bachelor  ; and  is 
succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  brother 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Gough,  who  was  born 
in  1790,  and  married  in  1823  Lady  Char- 
lotte Sophia  Somerset,  eldest  sister  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Beaufort ; by  whom  he 
has  a numerous  family. 


Hon.  Edward  R.  Stewart. 

Aug.  27.  At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
his  70th  year,  the  Hon.  Edward  Richard 
Stewart,  formerly  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Customs;  uncle  to  the  Earl  of 
Galloway. 

He  was  born  at  Galloway  House,  co. 
Wigton,  on  the  29th  Oct.  1785  ; and  was 
the  seventh  son  of  John  seventh  Earl  of 
Galloway,  K.T.  by  his  second  wife,  Anne 
second  daughter  of  Sir  James  Dashwood,of 
Northbrooke  and  Kirtlington  Park,  M.P. 
for  Oxfordshire.  Having  entered  the  army, 
he  was  appointed  a Lieutenant  in  the  third 
regiment  of  foot  guards,  May  16,  1800  ; 
and  Captain  of  a troop  in  the  7th  dragoon 
guards.  May  5, 1804  ; which  he  exchanged 
for  a company  in  the  97th  Foot,  Aug.  22, 
1807.  He  was  some  time  Major  of  bri- 
gade on  the  North  British  staff. 

In  1806  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  Wigton  district  of  burghs  ; for 
which  he  was  re-elected  in  1807  ; and  re- 
signed his  seat  in  Feb.  1809,  on  being 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
victualling  the  navy.  He  subsequently 
became  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Customs,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1846. 

He  married,  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  19, 
1805,  the  Hon.  Katharine  Charteris,  third 
daughter  of  Francis  Lord  Elcho,  and  sister 
to  the  present  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March; 
and  by  that  lady,  who  survives  him,  he  has 
left  issue  three  sons  and  three  daughters  : 
1.  Edward  Stewart,  esq.  who  married  in 
1838  Louisa- Anne,  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  John  Herbert,  esq.  of  Muckross, 
CO.  Kerry,  and  has  issue  ; 2.  Susan-Katha- 
rine ; 3.  Algernon,  who  married  in  1833 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
John  Allcock  Clement,  R.  Art.  and  has 
issue ; 4.  Katharine  ; 5.  Arthur,  who  mar- 
ried in  1840  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  D.D.  and  has  issue  ; 
and  6,  Jane-Frances-Clinton, 
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Sir  Thomas  Pelham  Hayes,  Bart. 

Sept.  5.  At  Dieppe,  in  his  57th  year, 
Sir  Thomas  Pelham  Hayes,  the  second 
Baronet  (1797). 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
namara  Hayes,  M.D.  the  first  Baronet, 
who  was  physician  to  the  forces  during  the 
American  war,  by  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Henry  White,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  Council  of  New  York  ; and  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his 
father  July  19,  1809. 

He  became  a writer  on  the  Bengal 
establishment  in  April  1813  ; was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  collector  of  Behar, 
July  1816  ; officiating  collector  of  Behar 
May  1818  ; of  Shahabad  1819  ; of  Sahun 
1820  ; assistant  to  the  salt  agent  and  col- 
lector at  Hidgellee  Dec.  1821;  and  re- 
turned home  from  India  in  1823. 

He  married,  June  27,  1840,  Caroline - 
Emma,  widow  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Hill  Dick- 
son, and  daughter  of  Thomas  Stoughton, 
esq.  This  lady  survives  him,  but  without 
issue. 

Sir  Thomas  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Warren  Hayes, 
Rector  of  Arborfield,  Berkshire  ; who  mar- 
ried in  1844  the  second  daughter  of  G.  E. 
Beauchamp,  esq.  of  the  Priory,  Berks. 


General  Sir  A.  Halket,  K.C.H. 

Aug.  24.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  75,  Ge- 
neral Sir  Alexander  Halket,  Knt.  and 

K.C.H. 

He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Sir  John  Wed- 
derburn  Halket,  the  fourth  Baronet,  of 
Pitfirrane,  co.  Fife,  by  his  second  wife 
Mary  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Hamil- 
ton ; and  was  uncle  of  the  present  Sir 
John  Halket,  Bart.  Commander  R,  N. 
His  elder  brother  Sir  Peter  was  an  Ad- 
miral of  the  Red,  and  a Grand  Cross  of 
the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. 

Sir  Alexander  served  at  the  capture  of  the 
French  West  India  islands  in  1794,  and 
at  St.  Domingo  until  1796.  He  became 
Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  93d  Foot  Aug.  25, 
1800.  In  1804  he  was  Aide-de-camp  to 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  at  the  capture  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  3d  May, 
1810,  he  was  made  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the 
I04th  Foot.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Co- 
lonel in  July  of  the  same  year  ; that  of 
Major-General  1813,  of  Lieut. -General 
1825,  and  General  1841.  He  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  1837,  and  was 
in  the  receipt  of  a reward  for  distinguished 
services. 

He  married  a lady  named  Sprowel. 

Capt.  W.  B.  Greene,  R.N. 

Aug.  20.  At  Wickham,  Hants,  Captain 
William  Burnaby  Greene,  R.N.  an  active 
magistrate  for  that  county. 


He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Capt.  Pitt 
Burnaby  Greene,  R.N.  who  died  in  1837, 
and  of  whom  a memoir  will  be  found  in 
our  vol.  VIII.  p.  89.  He  entered  the 
Royal  Naval  College  Jan.  27,  1810;  and 
embarked  May  3,  1812,  as  midshipman  on 
board  the  Ganymede  26,  Capt.  John  B. 
Purvis,  under  whom  he  was  employed 
until  Sept.  1814  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
where  he  frequently  came  into  action  with 
the  enemy,  particularly  in  boat  service. 
He  afterwards  joined  in  succession,  the 
Bonne  Citoyenne  20,  Astreea  36,  Furieuse 
36,  Challenger  16,  Falmouth  20,  Phaeton 
46,  and  Royal  Sovereign  and  Royal  George 
yachts,  all  employed  on  the  home  station, 
except  the  Falmouth  and  Phaeton,  in  which 
he  visited  St.  Helena  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  was  made  Lieutenant 
Nov.  9,  1818  ; and  appointed  May  22, 
1821,  to  the  Rose  18,  in  which  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  severely  wounded.  On 
the  8th  July,  1822,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  William  and  Mary  yacht,  lying  at 
Dublin  ; and  Nov.  25,  1823,  to  the  Re- 
venge 76,  bearing  the  flag  on  the  Medi- 
terranean station  of  Sir  H.  B.  Neale.  He 
was  promoted  Dec.  30,  1826,  to  the 
command  of  the  Medina  20,  which  he 
paid  off  in  1827,  and  from  July  1831  to 
Dec.  1831  he  served  as  second  Captain  of 
the  Kent  78,  again  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  was  advanced  to  post  rank  June  6, 
1834  ; and  had  not  since  been  afloat. 

Captain  Greene  married  April  21, 1829, 
Catharine  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sa- 
muel Powell,  esq.  of  Hammerton  hall,  co. 
York,  and  Brandlesome  hall,  co.  Lane, 
by  whom  he  has  left  issue, 

David  R.  Ross,  Esa. 

Julg  27.  At  Tobago,  in  his  55th  year, 
his  Excellency  David  Robert  Ross,  esq. 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  island. 

Mr.  Ross  was  formerly  of  Rosstrevor 
in  the  county  of  Down,  and  a magistrate 
and  deputy  lieutenant  of  that  county,  for 
which  he  served  Sheriff  in  1837  ; but,  as 
with  so  many  Irish  landlords,  his  property 
was  latterly  encumbered  beyond  ordinary 
relief. 

He  was  born  on  the  22d  March,  1797  ; 
and  was  the  elder  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ross,  of  Rosstrevor,  by  Maria  O’Brien, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  O’Brien,  of 
Drumoland,  co.  Clare,  Bart.  In  politics 
he  was  a liberal.  He  was  a candidate  for 
the  town  of  Belfast  at  the  general  election 
of  1841,  when  the  numbers  at  the  close  of 
the  poll  were,  for  Mr.  James  Emerson 
Tennent  (formerly  member  from  1832  to 
1837)  927;  for  William  G.  Johnson,  esq. 
913  ; for  the  Earl  of  Belfast  (one  of  the 
late  members)  821  ; for  David  R.  Ross, 
esq,  792.  A petition  was  presented  against 
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tlie  return  of  Mr.  Tennent  and  Mr.  John- 
son, and  their  election  was  declared  void  ; 
whereupon  a second  election  took  place  in 
August  1842,  and  Mr.  Ross  was  elected 
by  886,  and  Mr.  Tennent  by  859, — Lord 
Hamilton  Chichester,  the  thii'd  candidate, 
polling  500.  At  the  last  election  in  1847 
Mr.  Ross  was  not  a candidate. 

He  was  gazetted  to  the  government  of 
Tobago  on  the  14th  Feb.  1851. 

His  death  was  occasioned  by  his  being 
precipitated,  with  his  horse  and  gig,  from 
the  side  of  the  road  into  a ravine  about 
thirty  feet  deep,  whilst  returning  with  his 
servant  from  a public  ball,  given  at  the 
Court-house  on  Friday  the  27th  July  in 
honour  of  the  Queen’s  coronation.  His 
Excellency  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom, 
without  any  intervening  obstacle  to  break 
his  fall,  and  fell  on  one  of  the  large  stones 
at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  where  he 
received  such  an  injury  in  his  head  as  to 
cause  instantaneous  death.  The  horse, 
gig,  and  servant  escaped  uninjured. 

Mr.  Ross  married,  Oct.  21,  1819, 
Harriet-Anne,  second  daughter  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Edmund  Knox,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Limerick  ; and  had  issue  five  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  eldest  son  Thomas 
is  in  the  navy. 


Edward  George  Barnard,  Esa.  M.P. 

June  14.  At  Gosfield  hall,  Essex,  aged 
73,  Edward  George  Barnard,  esq.  M.P. 
for  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  a shipbuilder  at  Dept- 
ford. On  his  first  election  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Greenwich  in  1832,  he  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  of  triennial  parliaments, 
of  a repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes  and  the 
“ taxes  on  knowledge,’’  and,  if  it  should 
be  necessary,  of  the  vote  by  ballot.  He 
was  returned  after  a poll  which  terminated 
as  follows : — 

Capt.  James  Whitley  Deans  Dundas  1,631 
Edward  George  Barnard,  esq.  . 1,444 

John  Angerstein,  esq.  . . . . 1,024 

In  1835  he  was  successful  in  a second 
contest : 

John  Angerstein,  esq.  . 1,820 

E.  G.  Barnard,  esq.  . 1,102 

M.  W.  Attwood,  esq.  . 1,063 

In  1841  he  was  re-elected  without  a 
contest ; but  in  1847  he  encountered  suc- 
cessfully the  opposition  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Salomons  (who  has  since  been  elected  his 
successor),  the  poll  terminating,  for— 
Adm.  J.  W.  Deans  Dundas  . 2,409 
E.  G.  Barnard,  esq.  . . . 1,511 

David  Salomons,  esq.  . . . 1,236 
Gos.6eld  hall  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Barnard  from  the  Marquess  of  Bucking- 
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ham.  It  is  now  again  advertised  for 
sale. 


David  Elisha  Davy,  Esq. 

Auy.  15.  AtUfFord,  near  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  aged  82,  David  Elisha  Davy,  esq. 
a gentleman  well  known  for  his  large 
topographical  and  genealogical  collections 
for  the  history  of  the  county, 

Mr.  Davy’s  father,  who  was  a farmer  at 
Rumburgh  in  Suffolk,  died  in  1799,  aged 
90.  His  father’s  younger  brother,  Eleazar 
Davy,  esq.  of  Yoxford,  was  Sheriff  of  Suf- 
folk in  1770;  and  acquired  considerable 
local  importance  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  in  Jan.  1788  of  his  step-daughter 
Frances  Juliana  Warter  Wilson,  the  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  Edward  Warter 
Wilson,  esq.  of  Bilboa,  co.  Limerick,  to 
Sir  John  Rous,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke.  This  lady’s  mother  was  the  Hon. 
Frances-Aune  Evans,  daughter  of  George 
second  Lord  Carbery : who  became  the 
second  wife  of  Mr.  Eleazar  Davy,  then  of 
Ubbeston,  and  died  in  July  1802.  Mr. 
Davy  himself  deceased  in  the  following 
January,  leaving  The  Grove  at  Yoxford 
and  other  considerable  estates  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Davy  was  educated  at  Yox- 
ford under  Dr.  Forster,  who  afterwards 
succeeded  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  in  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Norfolk.  He  became  a 
member  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  as  sixth  Senior 
Optime  in  the  year  1790.  After  succeed- 
ing to  his  uncle’s  property  he  resided  at 
the  Grove,  Yoxford,  where  he  officiated 
for  many  years  as  an  active  and  useful 
magistrate,  and  also  as  a Receiver  General 
for  the  county,  which  appointment  he  had 
obtained  before  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
chiefly  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Rous. 
From  that  position  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire in  consequence  of  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  purchase  of  land 
during  the  war,  and  its  depreciation  after 
the  peace.  His  estates  were  taken  into 
possession  by  Messrs.  Gurney  the  bankers, 
in  security  for  advances  made  by  them ; 
which  having  been  satisfied,  possession 
was  restored  to  Mr.  Davy  two  or  three 
years  since.  After  quitting  Yoxford  he 
resided  constantly  at  Ufford,  where  he 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his 
genealogical  and  antiquarian  studies. 

It  is  now  little  less  than  fifty  years  ago 
that  he  commenced  his  collections  for  the 
history  of  Suffolk,  which  he  pursued  in 
conjunction  with  his  intimate  friend  and 
neighbour  Mr.  Henry  Jermyn  of  Sibton, 
barrister-at-law,  with  whom  he  had  been 
a school-fellow,  if  not  a fellow-collegian. 
Each  party  retained  a duplicate  of  the 
other’s  work,  down  to  the  year  1820, 
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when  Mr.  Henry  Jermyn  died ; and  ten 
years  after  his  Suffolk  MSS.  were,  by  the 
generosity  and  patriotism  of  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney,  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Davy  continued  to  add  to  his  own 
collections  up  to  the  period  of  his  death  ; 
but  he  had  for  many  years  relinquished  all 
idea  of  publication. 

Mr.  Davy  was  one  of  the  most  constant 
correspondents  of  Mr.  Urban  on  matters 
of  genealogy  and  family  history  ; and  his 
usual  signature  of  D.  A.  Y.  the  closing 
letters  of  his  name,  will  be  familiar  to  the 
early  recollections  of  some  of  our  oldest 
as  well  as  our  more  recent  readers. 

To  the  Topographer  and  Genealogist, 
commenced  in  1843,  Mr.  Davy  communi- 
cated a series  of  notices  of  sepulchral 
monuments,  existing  in  the  parish  churches 
of  Suffolk.  In  this  series  he  proceeded 
through  the  hundreds  of  Babergh,  Black- 
bourn,  Blything,  Bosmere  and  Claydon, 
Carlford,  Colnies,  Cosford,  Hartismere, 
Hoxne,  the  town  of  Ipswich,  and  the 
hundreds  of  Lackford  and  Loes. 

Though  he  had  not  distinctly  appeared 
as  an  author,  his  extensive  collections  will 
perpetuate  his  name  to  future  generations; 
and,  moreover,  from  the  extreme  neatness 
of  his  manuscripts,  and  the  completeness 
of  their  arrangement,  they  will  offer  no 
such  obstacles  as  in  some  cases  alarm  and 
repel  the  inquirer. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Davy  himself 
either  personally  or  by  correspondence 
will  ever  regard  his  memory  with  respect. 
No  one  could  take  more  pains  or  receive 
greater  pleasure  in  imparting  his  know- 
ledge to  others  : and  we  shall  ourselves, 
in  this  Obituary,  with  regard  to  the  fa- 
milies of  Suffolk,  have  much  reason  to 
regret  his  loss.  Nor  were  his  acquire- 
ments wholly  confined  to  the  dry  stems  of 
genealogy.  He  was  a scholar  and  a gentle- 
man, well  acquainted  with  books  and 
subjects  of  general  literature,  and  always  a 
favourite  with  those  who  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

He  had  never  married  ; nor  has  he  left 
a will.  His  estates  have  devolved  on  his 
only  sister,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Barlee,  Rector  of  Wrentham  in 
Suffolk,  and  after  her  death  the  greater 
portion  of  them  will  pass,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  Eleazar 
Davy,  esq.  to  Francis,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Francis  Leggett,  Rector  of  Bed- 
field  and  Vicar  of  Sibton. 


John  Kidd,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Sept.  17.  At  his  residence,  St.  Giles’s, 
Oxford,  aged  76,  John  Kidd,  M.D.  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  Master  of  Ewelme  Hospital,  Li- 
12 


brarian  of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  and  Ho- 
norary Physician  to  the  Radcliffe  Infir- 
mary, F.R.S.  and  F.G.S. 

He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  James 
in  the  city  of  Westminster,  where  his 
father  resided,  educated  at  St.  Peter’s 
college,  Westminster,  from  whence  at  the 
age  of  17  he  was  elected  Student  of  Christ 
Church  in  May  1793.  He  graduated 
B.A.  May  4,  1797,  and  M.A.  Jan.  14, 
1800.  On  the  23d  April,  1801,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  ; in 
1803  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry; and  on  the  20th  Jan.  1804,  he 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  In  1808  he  was  unanimously 
elected  physician  to  the  Radcliffe  Infir- 
mary, in  the  room  of  Sir  Christopher 
Pegge,  who  had  resigned ; and  in  1822  he 
succeeded  that  gentleman  in  the  office  of 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  to  which  is 
annexed  Tomline’s  preelectorship  of  ana- 
tomy and  the  Aldrichian  professorship  of 
anatomy.  In  1826  he  resigned  the  office 
of  physician  to  the  infirmary,  and  was  ap- 
pointed honorary  physician  to  that  insti- 
tution ; and  in  1834  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Williams  as  librarian  to  the  Radcliffe  Li- 
brary. 

His  publications  were, — 

The  Outlines  of  Mineralogy.  1809. 
2 vols.  8vo. 

A Geological  Essay  on  the  imperfect 
evidence  in  support  of  a theory  of  the 
Earth  deducible  either  from  its  general 
structure,  or  from  the  changes  produced 
on  its  surface  by  the  operation  of  existing 
causes.  1815.  8vo. 

An  introductory  Lecture  to  a course 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  illustrative  of 
Paley’s  Natural  Theology.  1824.  8vo. 

On  the  adaptation  of  External  Nature 
to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man.  1833. 
8vo.  Being  one  of  the  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tises, and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  series. 

Observations  on  Medical  Reform.  1841 . 

Further  Observations  on  Medical  Re- 
form. 1842. 

Besides  several  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  the  Transactions  of 
the  Geological  Society,  Nicholson’s  Jour- 
nal, the  Philosophical  Magazine,  &c. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Kidd  the  university 
of  Oxford  has  lost  one  of  the  most  active 
of  its  men  of  science.  Dr.  Kidd  did  good 
service  in  his  time,  as  his  writings  in  va- 
rious departments  of  mineralogical , che- 
mical, and  geological  research,  abundantly 
testify.  He  was  most  highly  esteemed  as 
a Christian  and  a gentleman. 

Although  for  several  years  Dr.  Kidd 
had  declined  to  enter  into  general  society, 
he  will  be  much  regretted  by  those  with 
whom  he  still  kept  up  a social  intercourse, 
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for,  although  hasty  in  his  temper  and  con- 
sequently sometimes  apparently  fickle  in 
his  partialities  and  dislikes,  he  was  warm- 
hearted and  benevolent,  highly  honourable 
in  his  principles,  a zealous  friend,  and  an 
agreeable  and  instructive  companion.  He 
was  moreover  at  all  times  sincere  and 
straightforward. 


Professor  Oken. 

Aug.  ...  At  Zurich,  aged  73,  Dr. 
Lorenz  Oken,  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  university  of  that  city. 

Oken  was  originally  intended  for  the 
medical  profession  ; and  commenced  his 
studies  at  the  time  when  the  philosophical 
views  which  were  first  broached  by  Schel- 
ling  were  attracting  universal  attention  in 
Germany.  As  early  as  1802  he  published 
a pamphlet,  entitled  Outlines  of  a Na- 
tural Philosophy,’’  in  which  he  proposed 
a new  classification  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom— the  leading  feature  of  which  was, 
that  each  class  is  virtually  a representative 
of  an  organ  of  the  senses.  Although  the 
details  of  this  system  are  not  adopted  at 
the  present  day  by  naturalists,  yet  in  the 
critical  arrangement  of  the  classes  of  ver- 
tebrate animals  its  distinguishing  charac- 
ters are  found  more  useful  than  those  of 
any  other  system.  The  date  of  this  work 
shows  how  early  the  mind  of  Oken  had 
seized  on  the  ideas  of  repetition  and  re- 
semblance which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  modern  systems  of  morphology.  He 
subsequently  published  a systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom ; 
which,  although  too  speculative  to  be  ge- 
nerally adopted,  contains  views  that  are 
now  widely  admitted  in  the  natural 
system. 

In  1805  Oken  published  a work  on  ge- 
neration ; in  which,  though  mixed  up  with 
a good  deal  that  was  hypothetical,  he  first 
propounded  the  doctrine  which  now  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  modern  physiology 
— that  all  parts  of  an  animal  or  plant 
must  originate  in  cells  or  vesicles.  Of 
course,  the  mode  of  propagation  and  va- 
rieties of  these  cells  were  yet  to  be  disco- 
vered. Subsequently,  he  published  several 
valuable  observations  on  the  developement 
of  the  embryo  in  the  higher  animals,  in 
which  we  discover  the  germs  of  those 
truths  which  have  since  been  established 
by  further  experiments  and  investiga- 
tion. 

But  the  work  which  has  most  largely 
contributed  to  the  reputation  of  Oken, 
and  which  has  been  most  fruitful  in  prac- 
tical results,  is  his  “ Essay  on  the  Signi- 
fication {^Bedeutung')  or  Nature  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Skvill.”  In  this  work  he 
showed  that  the  complicated  bones  of  the 
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skull  are  only  so  many  modified  vertebr?e. 
This  view-— subsequently  taken  up  by 
GeofFroy  Saint-Hilaire,  and  condemned  by 
Cuvier — has  at  last,  through  the  labours  of 
Prof.  Owen,  become  the  key  to  the  ex- 
planation of  a thousand  facts  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  skeletons  of  animals,  and  has 
opened  the  path  in  which  for  the  future 
all  discoverers  in  natural  history  must 
tread.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  form 
of  plants  and  animals  are  the  highest 
which  natural  history  as  a science  con- 
templates, and  science  is  indebted  to  Oken 
for  first  pointing  out  the  way  in  which 
these  laws  must  be  studied. 

In  1810  Oken  published  his  “ Physio- 
Philosophy,”  his  greatest  work,  which  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Tulk  for  the  Ray 
Society.  It  is  a book  which  if  a man’s 
reputation  rested  on  the  report  of  dilet- 
tante philosophers  Oken  would  have  done 
better  not  to  write;  but  as  the  outpouring 
of  a gigantic  mind  on  every  possible  ques- 
tion that  could  be  put  before  it  in  a sci- 
entific form,  it  will  ever  be  recognised  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  that  a 
particular  school  of  philosophy  has  pro- 
duced. Theories  which  look  so  strange 
and  wild  to  some  in  the  Physio-Philosophy 
of  Oken,  become  keystones  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena  of  animal 
and  vegetable  growth  in  the  works  of 
such  practical  physiologists  as  Owen  and 
Schleiden. 

Oken  has  published  numerous  other 
works : on  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  and 
Botany  ; besides  a large  series  of  papers 
in  the  “ Isis,”  a natural  history  journal, 
which  he  edited  with  great  ability  for 
many  years. 

His  life,  like  that  of  most  philosophers, 
presented  few  incidents.  Early  in  it  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Natural  History  at  Jena,  and  subsequently 
occupied  the  same  position  at  Munich. 
Here  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  government  by  his  liberal  political 
opinions  ; and  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Zurich.  Lat- 
terly he  did  little  more  than  edit  the 
“ Isis.”  He,  however,  took  a warm  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  natural  history  ; 
and  while  he  was  regarded  as  a mystic  and 
a dreamer  by  the  collectors  of  facts  in 
natural  science,  he  allowed  none  of  their 
labours  to  escape  his  vigilant  eye,  or  to  be 
disregarded  in  presence  of  his  favourite 
system  of  philosophy.  He  was  the  first 
to  propose,  in  1822,  those  yearly  meetings 
of  naturalists  w^hich  were  the  parents  of 
our  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  our  Archaeological 
and  Agricultural  Associations. — Athe’- 
nceum. 
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James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Esq. 

Sept.  14.  At  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
aged  62,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  esq.  the 
American  novelist. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  born  at  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  15th  Sept.  1789.  His 
father  was  the  late  Judge  William  Cooper, 
a descendant  of  an  English  ancestor  of 
the  same  name,  who  settled  at  Burlington 
in  1679.  The  branch  of  the  family  to 
which  the  novelist  belongs  removed  more 
than  a century  since  into  Pennsylvania  ; 
in  that  State  his  father  was  born,  but  in 
early  life  established  himself  at  the  home 
of  his  ancestors.  In  1785  he  removed  to 
a settlement  then  commenced  on  Otsego 
Lake,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  which 
the  name  of  Cooperstown,  in  honour  of 
him,  was  afterwards  given.  An  interesting 
description  of  this  early  settlement,  and 
the  character  of  his  father,  the  founder  of 
the  village,  are  given  in  Mr.  Cooper’s 
novel  of  the  “ Pioneers,”  one  of  his  most 
popular  works.  Judge  Cooper  passed  his 
time  alternately  at  Cooperstown  and  Bur- 
lington from  1785  to  1790,  in  which  latter 
year  he  removed  his  family,  including  his 
infant  son,  to  the  new  settlement,  where 
he  had  erected  the  mansion  in  which  both 
father  and  son  successively  resided,  and 
where  both  passed  their  last  hours  on 
earth. 

Judge  Cooper  took  an  active  part  in 
politics,  and  was  twice  elected  a member 
of  Congress,  in  1795  and  1799.  His  son 
■was  early  placed  at  school  in  Burlington, 
and  was  partially  fitted  for  college  at 
Albany,  by  the  Rev.  IMr.  Ellison,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  Newhaven,  where  he  entered 
Yale  college  in  1802.  At  this  early  age, 
scarcely  turned  of  thirteen,  he  was  ill- 
qualified  for  the  attainment  of  academic 
distinction ; still  he  held  a respectable 
place  in  his  class,  and  in  the  department 
of  ancient  languages  is  said  to  have  out- 
stripped every  competitor.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  had  not  yet  manifested 
a vocation  for  a literary  life.  A love  of 
adventure  led  him,  among  other  causes, 
to  solicit  admission  into  the  American 
navy,  at  that  time  in  its  infancy,  and  in 
1805  he  entered  the  service  as  a midship- 
man. He  remained  in  the  navy  for  six 
years.  The  influence  of  this  period  of  his 
life  is  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  sub- 
sequent productions.  It  enabled  him  to 
describe  the  minutiae  of  nautical  affairs 
with  that  breadth  and  boldness  of  touch 
which  could  be  commanded  by  no  writer 
who  had  not  himself  been  rocked  on  the 
giddy  mast,  and  to  whom  the  taste  of  salt 
water  was  not  more  familiar  than  the 
fountains  of  Helicon.  With  the  vivid  im- 
pressions of  experience,  obtained  in  the 


fresh  and  wondering  age  of  boyhood,  with 
a creative  imagination  singularly  alive  to 
the  impulses  of  external  nature,  and  with 
a freedom  and  energy  of  delineation  which 
is  imparted  only  by  the  possession  of 
actual  knowledge,  he  had  a store  of  ma- 
terials for  the  production  of  “ tales  of  the 
sea,”  which,  had  he  written  in  no  other 
department  of  fiction,  would  have  decided 
his  reputation  as  a consummate  master. 

In  Jan.  1811,  he  married  Miss  De 
Lancey,  a sister  of  Bishop  De  Lancey,  of 
the  Western  Diocese  of  New  York,  and 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  conspicuous 
families  of  that  State.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Cooper  resided  for  some  time  near 
White  Plains,  Westchester  county,  but  at 
a subsequent  period  removed  to  Coopers- 
town, the  former  residence  of  his  parents. 

In  1821  Mr.  Cooper  commenced  his 
career  as  an  author,  in  his  first  novel, 
called  “ Precaution.”  It  was  issued  anony- 
mously ; but  Mr.  Cooper  was  soon  known 
as  the  author,  and  the  discovery  assisted 
the  sale  of  a work  which,  being  simply  a 
tale  of  domestic  life  in  England,  although 
finely  drawn,  was  not  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention.  In  this  country 
it  passed  for  an  English  novel. 

The  foundation  of  Cooper’s  fame  as  a 
novelist  was  permanently  laid  in  ” The 
Spy,  a Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground,”  which 
soon  followed  “ Precaution,”  and  imme- 
diately became  extremely  popular,  both  in 
his  own  country  and  in  Europe,  where  it 
was  republished  in  English,  French,  and 
other  languages.  It  is,  doubtless,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  historical  tales  ever 
written,  and  is  regarded,  by  many,  as  the 
best  work  of  its  author.  The  charming 
novel  of  ” The  Pioneers,  or  the  Sources  of 
the  Susquehanna,”  followed  “The  Spy,” 
and  was  eminently  successful.  It  is  the 
first  of  “ The  Leatherstocking  Tales,” 
so  called,  the  others  being  “ The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,”  “ The  Prairie,”  “ The 
Pathfinder,”  and  “ The  Deerslayer,” 
which  followed ; but  not  in  i-egular  suc- 
cession-some of  his  other  works  inter- 
vening. • 

The  novel  of  “ The  Pilot,”  was  the 
first  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  tales  of  the  ocean, 
which  added  much  to  his  popularity.  To 
this  class  belong  also  “ The  Red-Rover,” 
“ The  Water- Witch,”  “ The  Sea-Lions,” 
“ The  Two  Admirals,”  and  some  others. 

The  following  is,  we  believe,  a com- 
plete list  of  the  various  romances  and 
novels  of  which  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  ac- 
knowledged author  : — Precaution,  The 
Spy,  The  Pioneers,  The  Pilot,  Lionel  Lin- 
coln, Last  of  the  Mohicans,  The  Prairie, 
The  Red-Rover,  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton- 
Wish,  The  Water-Witch,  The  Bravo,  The 
Heidenmauer,  The  Headsman  of  Berne, 
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The  Monikins,  Homeward  Bound,  Home 
as  Found,  The  Pathfinder,  Mercedes  of 
Castile,  The  Deerslayer,  The  Two  Ad- 
mirals, Wing-and-Wing,  Wyandotte,  Auto- 
biography of  a Pocket  llandkerchief,  Ned 
Myers  (a  genuine  biography),  Ashore  and 
Afloat,  Miles  Wallingford,  Satanstoe,  a 
tale  of  the  Colony,  The  Chainbearer,  The 
Red  Skins,  The  Crater,  or  Vulcan’s  Peak, 
Oak  Openings,  or  the  Bee-Hunter,  Jack 
Tier,  or  the  Florida  Reef,  the  Sea  Lions, 
or  the  Lost  Sealers,  The  Ways  of  the 
Hour  (published  in  1850).  Total — 34. 
Most  of  these  works  were  issued  in  two 
volumes  each.  Though  very  unequal  in 
point  of  “talent  and  interest,  they  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  have  proved  a source  of 
great  profit  to  the  author. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  also  the  author  of  a 
History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  two 
volumes;  “ Notions  of  the  Americans,  by 
a Travelling  Bachelor;”  “ Gleanings  in 
Europe,”  in  six  volumes;  “ Sketches  of 
Switzerland,”  four  vols.;  a small  political 
work,  called  “ The  American  Democrat,” 
and  “ A Letter  to  his  Countrymen.” 

About  the  year  1827,  Mr.  Cooper  visited 
Europe,  where  his  fame  had  then  been 
already  established.  Pie  was  welcomed 
into  the  most  refined  literary  and  aristo- 
cratic circles,  but  always  sustained  the 
character  of  an  American  by  placing  be- 
fore the  European  public  the  truth  with 
regard  to  his  native  country,  in  his  con- 
versation, and  by  his  contributions  to  the 
press,  when  required  to  defend  the  insti- 
tutions and  character  of  the  United  States 
from  attacks  and  misrepresentations. 
Among  others  whose  friendship  he  en- 
joyed was  General  Lafayette.  At  Paris  he 
met  the  Author  of  Waverley,  as  is  related 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  diary.  He  was 
absent  about  ten  years,  and  on  his  return 
his  popularity  was  checked  by  the  attacks 
of  the  press  on  some  of  his  works  which 
were  supposed  to  show  an  aristocratic 
tendency.  He  also  had  a controversy  with 
the  Hon.  Tristram  Burges,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  the  late  Colonel  Stone,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser^  respect- 
ing his  (Cooper’s)  narrative  of  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Cooper  then  com- 
menced a plan  of  suing  editors  of  news- 
papers for  damages.  Colonel  Stone’s  case 
was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  250  dol- 
lars were  awarded  to  Mr.  Cooper.  He 
was  successful,  likewise,  in  suits  for  da- 
mages against  Colonel  Webb,  of  the  Cow* 
rier ; Thurlow  Weed,  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal ; and  Greeley  and  M‘E1- 
rath,  ot  the  Tribune.  In  these  cases  Mr. 
Cooper  was  materially  aided  by  the  course 
the  court  uniformly  pursued  in  his  favour, 


and  against  the  editors.  It  doubtless, 
however,  operated  against  his  pecuniary 
interest. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  politics,  professed 
democratic  notions  ; but  his  personal  po- 
pularity as  a politician  was  not  extensive, 
however  he  may  have  been  admired  or  es- 
teemed among  his  own  immediate  circle 
of  friends.  In  religion  he  was  a zealous 
Episcopalian,  and  often  represented  the 
church  of  his  village  in  the  stated  conven- 
tions of  that  denomination.  One  of  his 
daughters  has  appeared  as  an  authoress, 
particularly  of  a popular  work  called 
” Rural  Hours.” 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Cooper’s 
literary  character  is  from  The  New  York 
Literary  World. 

“ Deficient  in  humour  and  grace,  the 
writings  of  the  author  of  ‘ The  Spy  ’ 
rarely  want  for  good  sense,  substance,  and 
adventure.  In  character  he  is  happiest 
in  the  type  nearest  to  his  own  : a bold, 
persevering,  self-relying  man,  who  strikes 
out  a path  for  himself,  can  follow  it  alone, 
and  will  pursue  it  to  the  end  whether  the 
multitude  fall  in  or  not.  He  relies  on  a 
faithful  statement  of  all  that  relates  to  his 
story,  delivered  in  as  if  under  a sworn 
obligation — to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  There 
is  no  play  of  fancy,  no  riot  of  fun  in 
his  works.  All  is  downright,  earnest  de- 
scription and  steady  application  to  the 
business  in  hand.  Mr.  Cooper  is  the 
least  of  a belles  lettres  penman  of  any 
of  our  elder  writers : he  is  a practical 
author : there  is  something  in  his  works 
always  to  be  done,  and  he  sets  about  it  as 
if  he  meant  to  do  it.  The  result  is,  that, 
not  employing  the  canvass  allowed  by  the 
large  culture  of  the  scholar  and  the  artist 
— his  romances  are  of  necessity  limited  in 
their  range  and  monotonous  in  tone.  Of 
the  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  romances, 
the  spirit,  the  heart,  and  motive  of  all  are 
essentially  the  same  ; there  are  no  radically 
new  characters  : the  only  difference  of  one 
from  the  other  is,  that  similar  events  in 
the  one  case  occur  on  land,  in  the  other 
on  water.  He  has  shown  excellent  instinct 
and  sense  in  the  selection  of  subjects, 
adopting  an  elementary  trait  or  pursuit  as 
the  basis  of  his  fictions ; for  instance, 

‘ The  Spy,’  ‘ The  Pioneer,’  ‘ The  Pilot,’ 
&c.  Although  no  one  work  of  Mr. 
Cooper’s  can  be  put  forward  as  an  artistic 
whole,  there  are  scenes  evidently  struck 
off  at  a heat,  in  the  happy  moment  of  in- 
spiration, perfect  of  their  kind,  and  which 
once  encountered  must  remain  for  ever  in 
the  memory  ‘ a heirloom  of  the  happy 
hour.’  Among  these  we  point  confidently 
to  the  wrecking  of  the  Ariel  in  ‘ The 
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Pilot,’  where  every  word,  tone,  and  look 
is  in  its  place  ; the  flight  of  Wharton  and 
the  hanging  of  the  Cowboy,  in  ‘ The 
Spy,'  " &c.  &c. 


Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Sept.  22.  At  Twickenham,  in  her  77th 
year,  Mary-Martha,  widow  of  Capt.  Henry 
Sherwood. 

This  old  and  valued  writer,  whose  tales 
have  long  been  favourites  with  youthful 
readers,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  George 
Butt,  Chaplain  to  George  III.,  Vicar  of 
Kidderminster,  and  Rector  of  Stanford,  co. 
Worcester,  the  representative  of  the  family 
of  Sir  William  Butt,  Physician  to  Henry 
VTII.  She  was  born  at  Stanford  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1775.  In  1803  she  married 
her  cousin  Henry  Sherwood,  of  the  53rd 
Foot,  and  accompanied  her  husband  to 
India  the  same  year;  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  zealous  labours  in  the  cause 
of  religion  amongst  the  soldiers  and  natives 
dwelling  around  her,  Henry  Martyn  and 
Dr.  Corrie,  the  late  Bishop  of  Madras, 
became  acquainted  with  her,  and  the  inti- 
macy which  then  commenced  remained 
unbroken  until  death. 

Her  principal  works  were, — that  ex- 
ceedingly favourite  tale  of  “ Henry  and 
his  Bearer,”  “ The  Lady  of  the  Manor,” 
“ The  Church  Catechism,”  “ The  Nun,” 
“ The  Fairchild  Family,”  and,  more  re- 
cently, ” The  Golden  Garland  of  Ines- 
timable Delight.”  The  great  number  of 
her  books  prevent  an  enumeration  of  even 
the  most  popular  of  them.  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood’s husband,  Captain  Sherwood,  ex- 
pired, after  a trying  illness,  at  Twicken- 
ham, on  the  6th  Dec.  1849.  The  fatigues 
she  went  through  in  devoted  attention  to 
him,  and  the  bereavement  she  experienced 
at  the  severance  by  fate  of  a union  of 
nearly  half  a century,  were  the  ultimate 
cause  of  her  own  demise.  Though  she 
was  of  an  advanced  age,  her  mental  facul- 
ties never  failed  her,  and  she  preserved  a 
religious  cheerfulness  of  mind  to  the  last. 
She  has  left  one  son,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Martin  Sherwood,  Rector  of  Broughton 
Hacket,  and  Vicar  of  White  Ladies  As- 
ton, Worcestershire,  and  two  daughters. 
The  elder  daughter  is  the  wife  of  a cler- 
gyman, and  mother  of  a numerous  family. 
The  younger  has  always  resided  with  her 
parents,  and  has,  of  late  years,  assisted 
in  her  mother’s  writings,  and  bids  fair  to 
continue  her  parent’s  reputation.  She 
has  been,  we  are  informed,  intrusted,  by 
her  mother’s  especial  desire,  with  papers 
containing  the  records  of  Mrs.  Sherwood’s 
life,  which  will  shortly  be  published. — 
Illustrated  London  Neivs. 


Dr.  Patrick  Neill. 

Sept.  5.  At  his  villa  of  Canonmills, 
near  Edinburgh,  in  his  75th  year,  Patrick 
Neill,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  a 
distinguished  naturalist. 

The  merits  of  Dr.  Neill  as  a man  of 
science  were  very  generally  acknowledged. 
His  published  labours  as  a horticulturist, 
botanist,  zoologist,  and  geologist,  bear  but 
a small  proportion  to  his  private  efforts  to 
advance  the  interest  of  natural  science — 
as  secretary  to  the  Wernerian  Society,  as 
a member  of  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  as  the  patron  of  rising  merit, 
and  as  one  ever  ready  to  offer  the  warmest 
sympathy  to  congenial  spirits.  He  was 
ever  ready  with  a liberal  hand  to  con- 
tribute to  any  object  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence or  philanthropy,  and  few  men  have 
left  behind  them  a more  universal  and 
well-founded  esteem. 

As  a man  of  business.  Dr.  Neill  was 
uniformly  open,  honourable,  and  accom- 
modating, willing  to  yield  a great  deal  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  but  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient firmness  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  overreach  him.  As  a friend 
he  was  candid,  judicious,  and  concili- 
atory, and  in  this  respect  very  many 
will  deeply  lament  his  loss.  As  a citizen, 
the  town  of  Edinburgh  has  lost  a clear- 
sighted and  determined  supporter.  Whe- 
ther to  establish  an  experimental  or  zoolo- 
gical garden,  to  decorate  the  North  Loch, 
or  to  protect  the  Flodden  Tower,  Dr. 
Neill  was  ever  ready  and  willing,  with  his 
pen  and  his  purse,  to  promote  every 
useful  improvement,  or  save  from  ruin 
time-hallowed  relics. 

At  his  residence  at  Canonmills  he  had 
established  an  interesting  and  valuable 
zoological  collection,  and  the  results  af- 
forded by  his  observations  there  are  to  be 
found  scattered  through  the  works  of  his 
scientific  friends.  Dr.  Neill  was  (like  a 
former  distinguished  Edinburgh  natural- 
ist, William  Smillie)  a printer,  but  his 
enlightened  zeal  for  science  was  justly 
acknowledged  by  his  receiving  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  LL.D. 

Although  of  a somewhat  delicate  con- 
stitution, he  was  able,  until  the  last  year, 
to  attend  to  business  and  enjoy  his  favour- 
ite pursuits.  To  a highly-cultivated  and 
well-regulated  mind  he  added  a kindly 
disposition  and  a genuine  modesty,  which 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  general 
deportment.  In  his  moral  character  he 
was  temperate,  friendly,  consistent,  and 
truthful.  Religion  had  early  taken  a 
strong  hold  of  his  mind  ; for  many  years 
he  was  a steady  supporter  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church — an  elder  in  St.  Mary’s, 
under  Dr.  Grant,  and  a lay  member  of  the 
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General  Assembly,  representing  the  pres- 
bytery of  North  Isles  in  Orkney. 

Dr.  Neill’s  works  consisted  of  a Tour 
through  Orkney  and  Shetland,  1806,  8vo.; 
An  Account  of  the  Basalts  of  Saxony,  from 
the  French  of  Dabuisson,  with  Notes, 
1814,  8vo. ; The  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen 
Garden,  18..,  8vo.;  and  several  valuable 
contributions  to  the  Wernerian  Society’s 
Transactions,  and  to  the  Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Journal.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these,  On  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  a Beaver  {Castor  Europosus)  in 
Perthshire,  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to 
by  Owen,  Fleming,  and  others  of  our 
most  distinguished  naturalists. 

Having  died  unmarried,  Dr.  Neill  has 
liberally  provided  for  his  relatives.  He 
has  bequeathed  considerable  sums  to  va- 
rious literary  and  scientific  institutions, 
including  the  Royal  Society,  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  School  of  Arts,  &c. 
of  Edinburgh. 


William  Nicol,  Esa.  F.R.S.E. 

Sept.  2.  At  his  residence,  Inverleith- 
terrace,  Edinburgh,  in  his  83d  year,  Wil- 
liam Nicol,  esq.  F.R.S.E. 

Mr.  Nicol  commenced  his  career  as  as- 
sistant to  the  late  Dr.  Moyes,  the  eminent 
though  blind  lecturer  on  natural  philo- 
sophy. Dr.  Moyes,  at  his  death,  be- 
queathed his  apparatus  to  Mr.  Nicol,  who 
then  lectured  on  the  same  subjects  as  his 
predecessor.  Mr.  Nicol’s  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal 
were  various  and  valuable;  the  more  im- 
portant being  his  description  of  his  suc- 
cessful repetition  of  Dobereiner’s  cele- 
brated experiment  of  igniting  spongy 
platina  by  a stream  of  cold  hydrogen  gas; 
also  his  method  of  preparing  fossil  woods 
for  microscopic  investigation,  which  led  to 
his  discovery  of  the  structural  difference 
between  the  araucarian  and  coniferous 
woods,  by  far  the  most  important  in  fossil 
botany.  But  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  physical  science,  and  with  which 
his  name  will  ever  be  associated,  was  his 
invention  of  the  single  image  prism  of 
calcareous  spar,  known  to  the  scientific 
world  as  NicoFs  prism. — Scotsman. 


Rev.  Robert  Gutch,  M.A. 

Oct.  8.  At  Segrave  Rectory,  Leicester- 
shire, aged  74,  the  Rev.  Robert  Gutch, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Segrave. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Gutch,  M.A.  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  well  known  as  the 
editor  of  Anthony  Wood’s  Antiquities  of 
the  University,  Collectanea  Curiosa,  &c.* 

* See  a memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Gutch, 
accompanied  by  a portrait,  in  our  Maga- 
zine for  August  1831, 


He  was  born  at  Oxford,  August  25th, 
1777  ; and  was  educated  at  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital, under  Mr.  Boyer,  whence,  in  1797, 
he  removed  as  Grecian  to  Pembroke  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  afterwards  migrated 
to  Queen’s  college  and  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  being  seventh  Wrangler,  in  1801 
(Henry  Martyn  being  senior,  and  Lord 
Glenelg  and  his  brother  third  and  fourth 
Wranglers).  Dr.  Isaac  Milner  was  at 
this  time  President  of  Queen’s,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Gutch  distinguished 
himself  offeredhim  atravellingbachelorship 
then  vacant,  and  in  the  doctor’s  nomina- 
tion, which  he  declined,  and  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  author  of 
Magna  Grsecia.  In  1802  Mr.  Gutch  was 
elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1804 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 

In  1801  Mr.  Gutch  became  curate  of 
Epsom,  Surrey,  under  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Boucher,  distinguished  for  his  courageous 
conduct  during  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
America,  and  as  a philological  writer.'f 
He  also  assisted  Mr.  Boucher  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  pupils.  After  Mr.  Boucher’s 
death  in  1804,  Mr.  Gutch  remained  with 
his  pupils  at  Epsom  till  1809,  when  he 
was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Segrave,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  continuing  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  university. 

In  1810  he  married  Mr.  Boucher’s  step- 
daughter, Mary- Anne,  only  child  of  the 
Rev.  John  James,  Rector  of  Arthuret, 
Cumberland,  by  whom  he  had  ten  chil- 
dren : 1.  Elizabeth-Anne,  wife  of  T.  H. 
Hodgson,  esq.;  2.  Jane  ; 3.  Robert,  de- 
ceased ; 4.  John  James  ; 5.  Mary-Anne, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Newby  ; 6.  Eleanor, 
wife  of  E.  A.  Freeman,  esq.;  7.  George  ; 
8.  Charles,  fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  col- 
lege, Cambridge  ; 9.  Isabella  ; 10.  Emily, 
deceased. 

Mr.  Gutch  was  throughout  his  life  a 
diligent  student ; his  attention  was  mainly 
directed  to  divinity,  and  few  persons  were 
probably  better  versed  in  the  theological 
writers  of  the  English  Church  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  day.  He 
was  also  a good  classical  and  mathema- 
tical scholar,  and  had  devoted  much 
attention  to  various  branches  of  physical 
science.  It  may  possibly  be  matter  of 
regret  that  a disposition  almost  too  modest 
and  retiring  prevented  him  from  ever 
coming  forth  before  the  world,  or  giving 
himself  any  opportunity  of  obtaining  that 
reputation  to  which  his  learning  and 
ability  were  undoubtedly  entitled.  Few 
persons,  however,  were  more  respected 


t See  a memoir  of  this  gentleman,  with 
some  of  his  literary  correspondence,  in 
Nichols’s  Literary  Illustrations  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  v.  pp.  630  etseq. 
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and  looked  up  to  by  a large  circle  of 
neighbours  and  friends.  By  them  he  will 
be  remembered  for  the  soundness  and  im- 
partiality of  his  judgment,  the  Christian 
moderation,  great  patience,  and  sweetness 
of  temper  which  on  all  occasions  he  largely 
displayed.  For  some  years  before  his  death 
he  had  filled  the  office  of  Rural  Dean,  and 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  clerical 
societies  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Gutch  appeared  in  print  only  as 
the  author  of  a few  occasional  compo- 
sitions. While  at  Epsom  he  published 
(by  request)  two  sermons  on  the  War  and 
the  Peace  ; and  in  1806  a Spital  sermon, 
preached  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
on  St.  Matthew’s  day.  In  1826  he  printed, 
by  request,  a sermon  preached  at  Leices- 
ter at  the  district  meetings  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel.  In  1836  he  published  (anony- 
mously) a tract  entitled,  Special  Plead- 
ings in  the  Court  of  Reason  and  Con- 
science, at  the  Trial  of  W.  O.  Woolfrey, 
and  others,  for  Conspiracy.”  This  was 
an  exposure,  in  the  form  of  a grave  satire, 
of  a pretended  miracle  which  was  laid 
claim  to  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest  in 
his  neighbourhood.  We  believe  he  has 
left  unpublished  several  valuable  papers 
on  Biblical  criticism  and  the  Roman  con- 
troversy. 

Rev.  William  Field. 

Aug.  16.  In  his  85th  year,  the  Rev. 
William  Field,  of  Learn,  near  Warwick. 

Mr.  Field  was  born  in  London  in  1787, 
and  was  descended  from  an  old  Puritan 
family  long  resident  in  Hertfordshire. 
His  mother’s  grandfather  was  Major  Crom- 
well, the  fourth  son  of  the  Protector 
Oliver.  His  parents  were  rigid  Calvinists, 
and  he  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
first  at  the  academy  at  Daventry,  and  next 
at  Homerton,  near  London.  From  the 
latter  he  withdrew  on  account  of  alleged 
heterodoxy.  In  the  year  1789  he  became 
pastor  of  the  ancient  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation of  the  High-street  Chapel,  in 
Warwick,  and  was  ordained  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  the  eminent  Unitarian  divines, 
Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Pai'r,  of  Hatton,  with  whom 
he  afterwards  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, was  present  at  the  ordination,  and 
joined  his  Dissenting  brethren  at  the 
public  dinner  which  followed.  The  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Field’s  subsequent  career  was 
spent  in  the  useful  and  honourable  em- 
ployment of  an  instructor  of  youth,  in 
which  he  attained  a high  and  well- de- 
served reputation. 

His  first  literary  production  was  Let- 
ters to  the  Inhabitants  of  Warwick,”  oc- 
casioned by  a public  attack  upon  the 
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Sunday  Schools  established  in  connection 
with  the  High-street  Chapel.  This  publi- 
cation, which  was  marked  with  much  of 
that  vigour  of  thought  and  elegance  of 
style  that  characterised  his  subsequent 
productions,  was  followed,  at  intervals, 
by  “ Letters  to  the  Calvinists  of  War- 
wick,” in  reply  to  a pamphlet  by  a Bap- 
tist minister  of  that  town  ; “ An  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of 
Warwick,”  published  in  the  year  1815  ; 
‘‘Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Parr,”  3 
vols.  in  the  year  1826  ; an  elementary  work 
on  “ Scripture  Geography  ;”  a great  num- 
ber of  occasional  Sermons,  Controversial 
Tracts,  and  Letters ; and  a series  of  vi- 
gorous and  ably  written  political  Pam- 
phlets, chiefly  published  at  the  time  'of 
the  memorable  struggle  for  the  Reform 
Bill. 

Mr.  Field  was  actively  interested  in  all 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  town 
of  Warwick  and  its  inhabitants.  Among 
his  many  useful  labours  we  may  mention 
that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  War- 
wick Advertiser  ; and  in  its  early  career 
superintended  its  literary  department. 
The  public  library  also  owes  its  origin  to 
his  active  exertions  ; and  every  movement 
that  tended  to  promote  political  freedom, 
religious  liberty,  and  social  w'ell-being, 
found  in  him  a zealous  advocate  and  ef- 
ficient supporter.  Although  frequently 
engaged  in  theological  controversy,  Mr. 
Field  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  more  liberal  clergy  and 
churchmen  of  the  neighbourhood ; and, 
notwithstanding  the  asperities  of  religious 
and  political  warfare,  he  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect of  all  generous  minds  of  every  party 
for  his  undaunted  devotion  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth,  and  his  unwavering 
and  consistent  profession  of  an  unpopular 
creed.  He  was  a good  scholar,  an  ardent 
reformer,  and  a zealous  Christian;  and 
when  he  retired  into  private  life,  after  a 
long  and  faithful  ministry  at  Warwick  of 
fifty-four  years,  he  carried  with  him  not 
only  the  grateful  affection  of  his  friends 
and  congregation,  but  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
His  congregation  had  in  1835  presented 
him  with  a silver  salver  of  50/.  value. 
He  also  held  for  twenty-two  years  the 
office  of  pastor  and  afternoon  preacher  of 
the  Presbyterian  chapel  at  Kenilworth. 

Mr.  Field  married  about  the  year  1805 
Miss  Wilkins,  the  daughter  of  a Baptist 
minister.  His  wife  died  in  the  latter  part 
of  1848,  after  having  become  the  mother 
of  fourteen  children,  of  whom  eleven  are 
living.  His  portrait  was  painted  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wyatt,  a pupil  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1838.  It  was  engraved  the 
following  year  in  large  quarto  by  Turner. 
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George  Baker,  Esa. 

Oct.  12.  At  his  residence,  Mare  Fair, 
Northampton,  aged  70,  George  Baker, 
esq.  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  borough, 
and  the  Historian  of  the  County. 

Mr.  Baker  was  a native  of  Northampton. 
His  love  of  antiquities  would  appear  to 
have  been  a strong  natural  bias  ; for 
are  not  aware  that  the  course  of  his  early 
education  or  of  subsequent  circumstances, 
excepting  so  far  as  he  himself  governed  it, 
was  in  that  direction.  We  have  heard  him 
say  that  the  desire  to  accumulate  informa- 
tion upon  all  points  connected  with  his 
native  county  was  strong  within  him  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  that  he  could  scarcely 
remember  the  time  when  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  an  ambition  to  associate  his 
name  with  its  annals.  At  the  early  age  of 
thirteen  he  wrote  a history  of  the  town, 
and  from  that  time  he  was  always  engaged 
in  enlarging  his  collections.  His  propo- 
sals for  a county  history  were  issued  in 
1815.  The  first  part  was  published  in 
1822,  the  second  in  1826,  and  the  third, 
completing  the  first  volume,  in  1 830.  This 
volume  contains  the  hundreds  of  Spelho, 
Newbottle  Grove,  Fawsley,  Warden,  and 
Sutton.  The  fourth  part,  containing  the 
hundreds  of  Norton  and  Cleley,  appeared 
in  1836,  and  about  one-third  of  a fifth 
part,  containing  the  hundred  of  Towces- 
ter,  in  1841.  At  this  point,  when  the 
work  had  not  proceeded  to  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  intended  extent,  it  was  unfor- 
tunately destined  to  terminate  abruptly. 
At  that  period  no  progress  had  been  made 
for  two  years,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  author’s  health,  which  had  in- 
capacitated him  for  continuous  mental 
application. 

An  appeal,  which  had  been  previously 
promoted  by  the  late  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton and  a committee  of  the  gentry 
of  the  county,  at  the  close  of  1837,  had 
not  been  so  successful  as  it  was  hoped 
it  might  be.  The  truth  was  that  Mr. 
Baker’s  persevering  labours  had  survived 
the  greater  number  of  his  original  sub- 
scribers. At  the  time  of  the  meeting 
above  mentioned  his  losses  amounted  to 
180  names,  and  before  the  publication  in 
1841  they  exceeded  220.  It  was  not 
from  the  lack  of  diligence  on  his  part,  of 
talent,  or  of  pecuniary  means  to  the  extent 
of  his  ability,  that  the  work  had  been  de- 
layed. It  was  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  reverse  of  these  requisites ; to  the 
pursuit  of  a laborious,  and  scrupulous, 
and  often  expensive  minuteness ; and  to 
an  anxiety  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  ac- 
cessory materials  which  were  continually 
arising  from  the  various  publications  of 
the  Record  Commission,  at  that  time  nu- 
merous : an  unwillingness  to  be  in  any 


degree  incomplete  or  inaccurate,  mixed 
perhaps  with  some  blindness  to  the  in- 
evitable shortness  of  human  life,  and  the 
shortcomings  to  which  all  human  strength 
and  all  human  exertions  are  continually 
liable.  From  these  causes,  and  from  oc- 
casional illness,  he  appears  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  that  the  work  would  not  re- 
ceive its  accomplishment  from  his  hands. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  (in  1833)  we 
find  him  writing  to  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  in  reply  to  a remonstrance 
against  delay  — “Should  it  be  left  in- 
complete, it  will  be  no  trifling  consola- 
tion to  me,  and  may  perhaps  be  satisfac- 
tory to  my  subscribers,  to  know  that  my 
Collections  for  the  whole  County  are  of 
such  a nature,  and  in  such  a state,  being 
all  arranged  and  indexed,  as  will  lay  a 
substantial  foundation  for,  and  materially 
lighten,  the  labours  of  any  one  who  may 
undertake  the  continuation  of  my  design.” 
It  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  subscribers 
and  to  the  county  and  country  at  large  to 
know  this  fact.  But,  though  knowing 
this,  it  is  not  in  Northamptonshire  that  the 
MSS.  are  to  be  found.  Nine  years  ago 
Mr.  Baker’s  library  was  shorn  of  most  of 
the  “ closet  friends  and  cherished  compa- 
nions ” of  the  historian,  their  sale  being 
generally  understood  to  be  compelled  by 
the  unrewarded  and  expensive  labours  of 
their  ownei’.  The  “ Collections  for  North- 
amptonshire” have,  since  then,  been  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart,  of 
Middlehill,  Worcestershire. 

Mr.  Baker’s  Northamptonshire  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  complete  and  syste- 
matic of  all  our  County  Histories.  With- 
out the  elegance  or  playfulness  of  ex- 
pression which  lend  a charm  to  the  works 
of  Whitaker  and  Surtees,  or  the  copious- 
ness and  diffusive  information  amassed  by 
Nichols,  he  elaborated  a work  which  for 
its  fullness  and  exactitude,  and  symmetry 
of  execution,  must  be  regarded  as  in  most 
respects  a complete  model  for  so  important 
an  undertaking. 

A stranger,  on  looking  at  the  result 
of  Mr.  Baker’s  labours,  both  in  print 
and  in  manuscript,  might  naturally  suppose 
that  to  effect  so  great  a work  the  author 
had  secluded  himself  from  all  social  inter- 
course beyond  his  own  fireside,  but  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  was  hardly 
a benevolent  or  literary  institution  in  the 
town  of  Northampton  in  the  formation  of 
which  Mr.  Baker  w^as  not  an  active  agent, 
or  which  was  not  deeply  indebted  to  his 
pei’sonal  services  in  after  years.  The 
British  Schools  owed  their  existence  en- 
tirely to  his  efforts,  in  connexion  with  the 
Mayor  for  the  time  being  (Philip  Consta- 
ble, esq.)  and  another  excellent  person, 
the  late  John  Buxton,  esq.  Mr.  Baker 
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was  an  early  promoter  of  the  Northampton 
Savings  Bank, — of  the  General  Library, 
of  which  he  was  the  last  original  town 
subscriber, — of  the  Artisans’  Society, — 
and  the  Victoria  Dispensary.  He  was 
also  the  originator,  with  the  late  Dr. 
Mackness  (whose  recently  published  Me- 
moirs we  noticed  in  our  last  number),  of 
the  Mechanics’  Institute,  of  which  he  was 
constantly  elected  on  the  committee  (and 
that  by  the  largest  number  of  votes),  and 
at  the  last  general  meetingVice-President. 
In  addition,  he  discharged  with  great  as- 
siduity and  impartiality  the  office  of  a 
magistrate  of  the  borough  of  Northampton 
from  the  year  1836. 

“ Of  Mr.  Baker’s  conduct  in  private  life, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  use  language  too 
strong.  We  might  dwell  with  melancholy 
satisfaction  on  the  firmness  of  his  friend- 
ships, his  readiness  to  make  any  personal 
sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  to 
exercise  the  truly  Christian  office  of  a 
peace-maker  and  a reconciler  ; his  sym- 
pathy with  the  afflicted,  and  his  delicate 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate,  whom  it  was  the  joy  of  his 
heart  to  relieve  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 
In  short,  the  maxim  by  which  he  regulated 
his  life  was  the  Divine  precept,  Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you. 

“ Though  a Non-conformist  and  an  Uni- 
tarian, he  knew  how  to  combine  the  firm 
avowal  of  his  own  principles,  both  politi- 
cal and  religious,  with  the  utmost  charity 
and  courtesy  of  behaviour  towards  those 
who  differed  most  wfidely  from  him : and 
when  pursuing  his  archseological  re- 
searches, he  became  the  welcome  guest, 
as  it  might  happen,  of  Churchman  and 
Dissenter,  Conservative  and  Liberal,  Peer 
and  Commoner.”  — Northampton  Mer- 
cury. 

Mr.  Baker  was  not  married;  but  he  was 
united  in  bonds  of  the  strictest  love  with 
an  only  sister,  who  was  his  constant  com- 
panion, the  partaker  of  all  his  opinions, 
tastes,  and  pursuits,  and  the  sharer  of  all 
his  joys  and  sorrows,  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  In  the  geology  and  natural  history 
of  the  county  Miss  Baker  was  a valuable 
coadjutor  ; she  etched  several  of  the  plates 
which  are  published  in  the  History  ; and 
she  is  now  engaged  in  revising  for  the 
press  a Glossary  of  Northamptonshire 
Words  and  Phrases,  which  will  still  further 
familiarise  her  name  to  the  future  genera- 
tions of  her  native  county. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
Northampton  and  Northamptonshire  Me- 
chanics’ Institute,  held  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 14th,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
— “ That  this  committee  have  heard 
with  deep  regret  of  the  decease  of  their 
13 


Vice-President,  George  Baker,  esq.;  that 
they  wish  to  record  on  their  minutes 
the  respect  in  which  they  hold  his  me- 
mory as  an  upright  magistrate,  a dis- 
tinguished antiquarian,  and  an  unwearied 
philanthropist ; and  more  especially  to 
express  their  grateful  sense  of  the  as- 
siduity with  which  he  discharged  his  du- 
ties as  a member  of  this  committee,  and 
of  the  lively  interest  he  always  evinced  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Institute.  That  the 
chairman  be  requested  to  take  the  earliest 
convenient  opportunity  of  communicating 
the  above  resolution  to  Miss  Baker,  with 
the  assurance  of  the  respectful  sympathy 
of  the  committee  on  account  of  her  irre- 
parable loss.” 

A very  good  likeness  of  Mr.  Baker  was 
printed  a few  years  ago  in  lithography. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Gibson. 

Aug.  13.  At  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  aged 
40,  Mr.  Benjamin  Gibson,  sculptor,  of 
Rome. 

He  came  to  Rome  from  Liverpool,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  fourteen  years  since, 
when  he  was  26  years  of  age.  He  resided 
with  his  elder  brother,  John  Gibson,  the 
eminent  sculptor,  assisting  him  in  his  pro- 
fessional engagements  and  contributing  to 
his  domestic  circle  an  unvarying  amiability 
of  disposition  and  cheerful  and  pleasing 
manners.  To  the  English  visitors  at 
Rome  he  was  ever  kind  and  attentive. 
His  health  for  a long  time  had  been  pre- 
carious, and  for  the  last  four  years  he  had 
suffered  much.  Several  of  Mr.  B.  Gib- 
son’s letters  on  the  antiquities  of  Italy 
have  been  from  time  to  time  published  in 
our  Magazine.  The  last  was  inserted  in 
our  September  number.  His  remarks  on 
the  Lycian  Marbles  have  been  published 
by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and  his  explana- 
tion of  them  have  received  a high  compli- 
ment from  M.  Raoiil  Rochette,  who  has 
published  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
subject.  Through  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  Mr. 
B.  Gibson  communicated  some  papers  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; one  of  which, 
on  the  sculptures  of  the  Ionic  monuments 
at  Zanthus,  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
“ Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities.” 
Another,  on  some  fresco  painting  dis- 
covered at  Rome  illustrative  of  the  Odys- 
sey, remains  we  believe  unpublished. 

Mr.  B.  Gibson  was  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers.  The  eldest  of  these,  John, 
is  well  known  as  the  most  distinguished 
sculptoi;of  the  day.  Mr.  Solomon  Gibson, 
the  second  brother,  residing  at  Liverpool, 
has  also  acquired  a good  reputation  for 
his  sculptures  and  models. 
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DEATHS, 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

March  4.  At  the  village  of  Ungui-iitua,  six  clays 
distant  from  Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bornou,  Mr, 
James  Richardson,  the  enterprising  traveller  in 
Africa. 

In  May,  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  aged  26,  Julia, 
Avife  of  Mr.  C.  Gill,  late  of  Chariield,  and  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Daniel  Lloyd,  esq.  banker,  of 
Wotton-under-Edge . 

May  29.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut.  Richard  Beres- 
ford,  of  the  62d  Native  Inf.  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Gilbert  Beresford,  of  Aylestone,  Leic. 

June  2.  At  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  Shute- 
Barrington,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Col.  Moody,  R.E. 

June  4.  Yar  Mahomed,  the  celebrated  Vizier  of 
Herat.  He  Avas  one  of  the  most  intriguing  princes 
in  Asia.  He  ahvays  managed  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  Avith  us,  and  more  than  one  mission  Avas 
sent  to  his  court  from  India. 

June  2.5.  DroAvned  off  the  Mauritius,  in  the 
Avreck  of  the  ship  Randolph,  on  his  passage  from 
Madras,  aged  20,  Ensign  Charles  H.  Scott,  48th 
Madras  N.I.,  only  son  of  the  late  Charles  Scott, 
esq.  surgeon  in  the  Bombay  service. 

July  19.  At  Belgaum,  Lillias- Sarah,  dau.  of 
Major  C.  F.  Le  Hardy,  of  the  Madras  army. 

At  Meerut,  aged  28,  Thomas  Staples,  First  Lieut, 
in  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  third  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Staples,  of  GoAvran. 

July  21.  In  the  AATeck  of  the  Pacha,  on  his  pas- 
sage from  Hong  Kong  to  Calcutta,  aged  27,  William 
Briscoe,  esq.  M.D.  Assistant  Surgeon  61st  Regt. 
youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Briscoe,  esq.  of 
Batbford,  near  Bath. 

At  Lahore,  aged  63,  Major-Gen.  AVilliam  Battine, 
C.B.  commanding  the  Cis-Jhelum  division  of  the 
army,  Avho  expired  from  the  effects  of  a severe 
bilious  intermittent  fever.  This  gallant  officer  be- 
longed to  the  Artillery,  and  his  roll  of  active  ser- 
vice embraced  the  transactions  in  the  Doab  in  18  08  ; 
Bundulcund,  1809-10  ; the  siege  of  Kalingur,  1812 ; 
the  command  of  the  Foot  Artillery  at  the  siege  of 
Kalingur  in  1814;  taking  Nahud  and  Jeytuck, 
1814-15;  in  Kuniaon,  1815-16;  Mahratta  Avar, 
1817-18  ; siege  and  taking  of  Hattrass,  1819  ; and 
siege  and  capture  of  Blmrtpore,  1826,  for  AAdiich 
last  he  received  his  brevet  of  Lieut. -Colonel. 

Aug.  3.  At  Madras,  Anne-Amelia-Stuart,  Avife 
of  James  ShaAv,  esq. 

Aug.  4.  At  Madras,  Surgeon  Samuel  Crozier 
Roe,  M.D.  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Surgeon  of  the  first  class  in  1839. 

A^lg.  10.  At  Kurrachee,  Lieut.  W.  Hall,  H.M. 
83d  Foot. 

Aug.  11.  While  on  his  journey  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam to  Allahabad,  to  Avhich  place  he  had  been 
directed  to  be  conveyed  for  safety,  a plot  for  his 
liberation  from  the  former  place  having  been  de- 
tected, the  ex-DcAvan  Moolraj  of  Mooltan.  Though 
rather  of  a timid  nature  himself,  he  managed  to 
baffle  our  troops  for  a long  time  before  Mooltan. 
He  never  but  once  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
army  against  us,  and  then  took  to  flight  long  be- 
fore his  men. 

Aug.  17.  At  Simla,  aged  27,  Robert  Harris, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  EdAvard  Greathead,  esq.  of 
Uddesden  House,  Dorset. 

At  Cuddapah,  Lieut.  B.  W.  F.  Marriott,  13th 
jSIadras  N.  Inf. 

xiug.  25.  In  Jamaica,  Lieut.  Halahan,  3d  W.  I. 
regt.  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Halahan,  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Bombay,  aged  55,  Captain  John  Croft  HaAV- 
kins,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Indian  navy, 
Avho  Avas  throAvn  out  of  his  curricle  and  killed  on 
the  spot.  He  had  been  employed  39  years  in  the 
Indian  navy,  of  Avhich  he  had  for  scA'^eral  years 
past  been  the  senior  officer  in  India.  He  Avas 
Commodore  of  the  Per.sian  Gulf  Squadron,  Avhen 
the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Oliver  made  him 
for  a time  acting  superintendent  of  the  Indian 
navy — an  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  re- 
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lieved  by  Commodore  Luslangton  in  Feb.  1849. 
He  then  became  flag  captain  of  the  port,  and  after- 
Avards  assistant  superintendent,  botli  Avhich  ap- 
pointments he  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  time 
of  liis  decease. 

Assassinated  at  NeAvtoAA'n,  near  Ballyroan,  SH. 
Edw.  White,  of  Abbeyleix,  Queen’s  County,  vdiere 
lie  had  been  an  extensive  trader  for  nearly  40 
years,  universally  esteemed  as  an  employer,  and 
an  active  and  benevolent  guardian  of  tlie  Abbey- 
leLx  union.  HaAung  retired  from  trade,  he  had 
purchased  land,  and  his  life  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sacrificed  to  a dispute  respecting  rights  of 
turbary.  He  Avas  a member  of  the  ]\Iethodist 
body,  and  had  never  taken  part  in  reli^ous  or 
political  controversies.  He  AAms  unmarried,  and 
resided  Avith  tAvo  maiden  sisters.  Government 
has  offered  a reAA^ai’d  of  lOOL  for  the  detection  of 
the  murderer. 

Aug.  26.  At  Santa  Maura,  E.  R.  Richardson, 
esq.  assistant  surgeon  H.  M.  47th  regt. 

Aug.  27.  At  Mean  Meer,  Lahore,  Lieut.  Stone, 
57th  Bengal  N.  Inf. 

Aug.  28.  At  Bangalore,  Lieut.  G.  J.  B.  Tucker, 
1 st  Madras  CaA\ 

At  Strathmore,  Canada  West,  Arnold  Robin- 
son BurroAves,  esq.  of  Benarth,  N.  W.  late  Capt. 
in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  A.  D.  C.  to  Vis- 
count Beresford  during  the  Peninsular  Avar. 

At  Exeter,  aged  31,  Juliana  Meehan,  Avife  of 
Capt.  Meehan,  1st  W.  I.  regt. 

Aug.  31.  At  Shikarpore,  Lieut.  G.  Mayor,  25th 
Bombay  N.  Inf. 

Sept.  1 . At  Bromley  College,  Kent,  Charlotte- 
Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Denzil  Ibbetson, 
Rector  of  Halsted. 

Sept.  2.  At  Dresden,  EdAvard  Reynolds,  esq. 
late  Capt.  R.  Eng. 

At  Rathmines,  Dublin,  Elizabeth-Catharine, 
AvidoAV  of  Michael  Roach,  esq. 

Sept.  3.  In  Jamaica,  Thomas-Reid,  only  child 
of  the  late  Benj.  Haughton  Tharp,  esq.  A\diose 
death  occm'red  on  the  24th  July  (see  p.  442). 

Sept.  4.  At  Lintharghlee,  Roxb.  aged  26,  Ro- 
bert BarAA'cll  Carter,  esq.  only  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
William  BarAA^ell  Carter,  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Robert  DoAvnie,  esq.  of  Appin,  Argyllshire. 

Sept.  5.  At  Minehead,  aged  64,  Jane,  relict  of 
Richard  Cross,  esq.  of  Pightly,  Somerset. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  70,  William  Medley, 
esq.  one  of  the  oldest  magistrates  for  the  counties 
of  Middlesex  and  Bucks. 

Sept.  6.  At  Leicester,  aged  66,  Roger  Miles,  esq. 

Sept.  7.  At  Wakefield,  aged  90,  Mrs.  DunAvell, 

Sept.  8.  Aged  9,  Helen-Louisa-Mary,  dau.  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Croly,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s,  \Valbrook. 

In  Charlotte-st.  Portland-pl.  Capt.  Bertie  Mark- 
land,  of  the  1st  West  York  Militia. 

At  Whitby,  accidentally  droAvned  Avhilst  bath- 
ing, aged  13,  James,  youngest  son  of  W.  S.  Mar- 
shall, esq.  Hyde  Park-sq.  and  of  PlasliAvood-hall, 
Suffolk. 

At  BroadAvay,  Worcester,  aged  72,  John  Rus- 
sell, esq. 

Sept.  9.  At  Hampstead,  aged  86,  Anna-Maria, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  DaA'is,  esq.  of 
Brooom-hall,  Teddington. 

At  Southsea,  aged  60,  William  Richard  Harris, 
esq.  late  of  Oporto. 

In  Gloucester-terr.  Regent’s  Park,  Mabel,  infant 
dau.  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart. 

At  Notting-hill,  aged  77,  James  Ogilvie,  esq. 

At  Woolvers  Dean,  near  Andover,  aged  60, 
Georgiana,  I'elict  of  John  Baker  Richards,  esq.  of 
Bryanston-sq. 

At  StockAvell-connnon,  Mary,  relict  of  Thomas 
Streatfeild,  esq.  of  St.  Mary-axe  and  StockAvell- 
common. 

At  LeAvisham-hill,  Blackheath,  Charles  William 
Walker,  esq.  late  of  the  Paymaster-Gen. ’s  Office. 

Sept.  10.  At  Bill-hill- cottage,  Berks,  aged  47, 
Samuel  de  Castro,  esq. 

At  Exeter,  aged  65,  Lieut.  George  Cleghorn, 
52nd  Light  Infantry. 
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At  Fairfield,  near  Liverpool,  Samuel  Johnson, 
esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

In  Camherwell  New-road,  aged  47,  Rachel,  wife 
of  S.  Buller  Lemon,  esq.  and  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Henry  Lakes,  esq.  of  Trevarrick,  Cornwall. 

At  Baldock,  Herts,  Frederick  Marshall,  esq. 
surgeon,  son  of  the  late  John  Marshall,  esq.  of 
Hitchin. 

Benjamin  Walker,  esq.  Mytholmroyd,  Halifax. 

Sept.  11.  At  his  brother’s,  near  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
aged  68,  John  Hill,  esq.  of  Bath. 

At  Bath,  aged  53,  AVilliain  Gillett,  esq. 

At  Shenstone,  near  Lichfield,  aged  20,  Minnie, 
only  child  of  the  late  Robert  Mayne,  esq. 

At  Datchet,  aged  69,  Richard  Slierwin  Morison, 
esq.  surgeon. 

At  Plymouth,  Capt.  Francis  Ormond,  R.N.  He 
was  midshipman  of  the  Prince  of  AVales  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1807  ; of  the  Implacable  at  the  capture 
of  the  Sewolod,  and  was  in  her  boats  at  the  capture 
of  a Russian  flotilla  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  1809  ; 
was  a Lieutenant  in  gun-boats  at  the  defence  of 
Riga  in  1812;  commanded  a division  of  boats  at 
the  captiire  of  Hamden  and  Bangor,  in  America  ; 
was  at  the  attack  on  the  American  privateer  Prince 
of  Neufchatel ; lieutenant  of  the  Endymion  at  the 
capture  of  the  United  States’  frigate  President ; 
and  of  the  Impregnable  104,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir 
David  Milne,  at  Algiers.  He  received  for  his  ser- 
vices a medal  mth  five  clasps  ; was  made  Com- 
mander 1825  ; and  a Captain  on  reserved  half-pay 
shortly  before  his  death.  He  married  in  1822 
Frances,  daughter  of  J.  Hedges,  esq.  of  AValling- 
ford. 

At  Southsea,  aged  82,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Capt. 
Charles  Otter,  R.H. 

At  Digswell  Water,  Herts,  aged  56,  Thomas 
Pennefather,  esq.  His  family  have  resided  in  the. 
parish  of  Welwyn  for  more  than  three  centuries. 

Sept.  12.  In  Hewington-pl.  Kennington,  aged 
54,  the  wife  of  Christopher  Edmonds,  esq. 

At  Fishbourne,  Sussex,  aged  75,  Charles  Harris, 
esq.  late  of  Donnington,  having  survived  his 
youngest  son  only  tw'o  months. 

At  Twickenham,  aged  14,  Sarah,  dau.  of  Brian 
Houghton  Hodgson,  esq.  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Seiudce. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  61,  Gustavus  Robert  Roch- 
fort,  Commander  R.N.  He  was  mate  of  the  Cal- 
cutta when  captured  by  the  Rochfort  squadron  in 
1805.  He  was  made  a Lieutenant  in  1811,  and 
had  recently  been  placed  on  the  reserved  half-pay 
list  of  Commanders. 

At  Berechurch  Hall,  Essex,  aged  72,  Eve,  wife 
of  Sir  George  Henry  Smythe,  M.P.  for  Colchester. 
She  was  daughter  of  George  Elmore,  esq.  of  Ren- 
ton, Hants,  and  was  married  in  1815. 

At  Brussels,  Mary-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  William  Tebbs,  esq.  of  Chelsea. 

At  Ruislip,  Middlesex,  aged  43,  Charles  Hard- 
ingham  Tiplady,  esq. 

Septr  13.  At  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  aged  84,  Mary- 
Ann,  widOAv  of  James  Bird,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

At  Bath,  in  her  80th  year,  Martha,  third  dau. 
of  Rear-Adm.  Jahleel  Brenton,  and  sister  of  the 
late  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton,  Bart. 

In  Upper  George-st.  Bryanston-sq.  aged  76, 
John  Chandler,  esq. 

At  Poulton-le-Sands,  near  Lancaster,  aged  49, 
Elizabeth-Maria,  relict  of  Thomas  Dicey  Cotton, 
esq.  of  Curwen  Woods,  Bui'ton,  Westmorland. 

At  Chester,  Mary,  relict  of  Col.  Desbrisay,  R.A. 

At  the  Hotwells,  Bristol,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Stephen  England,  esq. 

At  Mark,  Som.  aged  79,  Thomas  Gilling,  esq. 

Aged  77,  Isaac  Hoy,  esq.  of  Stoke  Priory,  by 
Nayland,  Suffolk. 

At  Greenford,  Middlesex,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Sarah,  wife  of  W.  H.  Hugesson,  esq.  foi'merly  of 
Stodmarsh  Court. 

Aged  82,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hutchons,  late  of  Upper 
Baker-st. 

At  Leicester,  aged  48,  George  Malin,  esq.  of 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 


At  Sonning,  Oxon.  aged  79,  Daniel  May,  esq. 

In  Guernsey,  Henrietta-Delacour,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Selwyn,  of  Blackheath,  and  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  P.  lilaingay,  formerly  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Guernsey. 

At  Islington,  aged  75,  Maria,  uife  of  Thomas 
Southey,  esq. 

At  Tottei’idge,  Herts,  aged  66,  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son, esq. 

At  Islington,  aged  75,  Susanna,  relict  of  Matthew 
Whitridge,  esq.  of  Canonbm'y-sq. 

Sept.  14.  At  Sandhays,  Corsley,  Wilts,  aged  45, 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Barton, 
esq.  of  Corsley  House,  Wilts. 

At  Portsmouth,  aged  70,  William  Chamber- 
layne,  esq. 

In  Pimlico,  aged  69,  Edward  Crocker,  esq. 

At  Schlangenbad,  Nassau,  aged  31,  Frances, 
wife  of  Kirkman  Daniel  Hodgson,  esq. 

At  Dublin,  Catherine,  dau.  of  the  late  James 
King,  esq.  of  Knockballymore,  co.  Fermanagh, 
and  first  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Erne. 

Aged  33,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Benjamin  Little- 
wood,  esq.  of  Norton  Hoixse,  near  Stourbridge. 

In  Peckham-i'ye,  aged  52,  James  Mentor,  esq. 

At  Tliorpe  Basset,  near  Malton,  aged  92,  Eliza- 
betli,  relict  of  Mr.  William  Peacock,  of  Langton, 
and  mother  to  Messrs.  William  and  James  Pea- 
cock, farmers.  Tlie  deceased  was  mother  of  9 
children,  grandmother  of  70,  great-grandmother 
of  76,  and  great-great-grandmother  of  1. — To- 
tal, 156. 

At  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Sutton  Coldfield, 
Warwicksh.  aged  74,  Samuel  Steele  Perkins,  esq. 
second  son  of  the  late  Samuel  Steele  Perkins,  esq. 
of  Orton  Hall,  co.  Leicester.  (See  a pedigree  of 
this  respectable  family  in  Nichols’s  History,  vol.  iv. 
p.  854*). 

Aged  17,  Emily,  second  dau.  of  E.  R.  Swaine, 
esq.  of  Herne  Hill,  Siu’rey. 

At  Kilkee,  Clare,  aged  18,  Berkeley-Staunton, 
eldest  son  of  Berkeley  Westropp,  esq.  of  Montagu- 
pl.  Russell-sq. 

Sept.  15.  At  Chelsea,  Mary-Livingstone,  relict 
of  James  Gilchrist,  esq.  of  the  43d  Regt.  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Adam  Callander,  esq.  younger  of  Craig- 
forth,  N.B. 

At  Pigton,  Derbyshire,  aged  61,  George  Good- 
win, esq. 

At  Guernsey,  aged  30,  Lieut.  James  Saumarez 
Mann,  R.N.  son  of  Lieut. -Col.  Mann,  late  of  R.  E. 
Staff  Corps. 

At  Hartmg,  Sussex,  Priscilla,  wife  of  M.  John 
Phillips,  esq.  and  only  dau.  of  the  late  James  Fla- 
mank,  esq.  M.D.  of  Wallingford. 

At  Edinburgh,  Colonel  Michael  Ramsay,  24th 
Bengal  N.  Inf.  He  was  a cadet  of  1807. 

At  Dover,  aged  41,  Robert-Milligan,  son  of  the 
late  Colin  Robertson,  esq. 

Sept.  16.  At  Dublin,  James  Ball,  esq. 

At  Dunkirk,  aged  73,  Thomas  Barfoot  Oliver, 
esq.  late  of  Quorndon  hall,  Leic. 

At  Clifton,  aged  69,  Frances-Maria,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Warre  Squire  Bradley,  late  Vicar  of  Chard 
and  Timberscombe,  Somersetshire,  and  Preb.  of 
Wells. 

At  Bytown,  Canada  East,  aged  57,  the  Hon. 
Mary-Frederica,  wife  of  Col.  Dyneley,  C.B.  Colonel 
Commanding  the  Royal  Artillery  in  Canada.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Edward  first  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  by  Anne,  dau.  of  George  Philip  Towry, 
esq.  and  was  married  in  1827. 

At  Brighton,  aged  65,  Samuel  George,  esq.  of 
Denmark -hill , Camberwell . 

At  Bath,  in  her  80th  year,  Susannah,  eldest  sur- 
viving dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Crawlej’^-Boevy,  the 
second  Bart. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-st.  aged  52,  Henry  Otu'ay, 
esq.  of  St.  George’s,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  C.  Asprey,  of 
Mitcham,  aged  33,  Jane,  wife  of  V.  Pococke,  esq. 
of  Lambeth. 

At  Brighton,  aged  28,  Edward  James  Charles 
Richardson,  esq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  se- 
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concl  son  of  the  late  Oeo.  Richardson,  esq.  Bengal 
Civil  Service. 

At  Hard-vvay,  Hants,  aged  01,  Colonel  John 
Ross,  late  Commandant  of  the  garrison  at  St. 
Helena.  This  gallant  officer  entered  the  army  in 
1803,  served  witli  the  51st  Regt.  in  the  Peninsula, 
under  Sir  Jolm  Moore,  and  was  present  in  the  ac- 
tion at  Lurgo  and  the  battle  of  Corunna,  in  Jan. 
1809.  Immediately  afteiuvards  he  proceeded  with 
the  expedition  to  Walclieren,  and  Avas  present  at 
the  siege  of  Flushing.  He  rehirned  to  the  Penin- 
sula in  Jan.  1811,  and  was  present  in  the  battles 
of  Fuentes  d’Onor,  Salamanca,  Nivelle,and  Orthes. 
Col.  Ross  also  served  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  and 
Avas  present  at  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo,  Avhere  he 
was  seriously  Avounded  on  the  field,  and  lost  five 
brothers.  He  leaves  a large  family^  He  had  re- 
ceived the  Avar  medal  Avitli  fiA'e  clasps. 

At  Ranelagh,  Dublin,  Maria,  relict  of  Michael 
Ryan,  surgeon  in  Her  Majesty’s  Colonial  Service. 

At  Chelsea,  Eliza,  Avife  of  John  Smith,  esq.  sur- 
geon, and  second  dan.  of  the  late  Mr.  I'homas 
Homer,  of  Winterbourne  St.  Martin,  Dorset. 

Sept.  17.  At  Brompton,  aged  79,  Charlotte, 
relict  of  Robt.  Anderson,  esq.  of  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

At  Eastbourne,  aged  70,  Mary,  eldest  dan.  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Baker. 

At  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk,  aged  07,  Alexander 
BoAvker,  esq. 

At  Ilighgatc,  aged  45,  Clarissa,  Avife  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Gcdge,  of  King  EdAvard’s  School,  Bir- 
mingham. 

At  Stow,  Antony-Gibbs,  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Lloyd  Crawley,  of  Heyford. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  aged  (53,  Kennett  Kingsford,  esq. 

At  Uphill,  aged  21,  Henry  Kington,  youngest 
son  of  Thomas  Made  Leir,  esq.  of  Jaggards  house, 
Corsham,  Wilts,  and  of  Weston,  near  Bath. 

Aged  50,  John  Smith,  esq.  surgeon,  of  CoA'cntry. 

Sept.  18.  At  Madeira,  Julia,  Avife  of  the  Rev. 
P.  L.  D.  Acland,  and  youngest  dan.  of  the  late 
Rev.  B.  Barker,  of  Shipdham,  Norfolk. 

At  Cheltenham,  William  Briggs,  M.D.  late  of 
Ambleside,  formerly  of  Liverpool,  and  also  of 
Kendal. 

At  Kennington  comm,  aged  73,  Win.  Cox,  esq. 

At  Batheaston,  aged  21,  Adelaide,  eldest  dan. 
of  William  Hale,  esq.  of  Bath,  solicitor. 

At  Brighton,  aged  54,  Elizabeth-Mary,  Avidow 
of  Sir  Henry  Meux,  of  Theobalds  Park,  Hertford. 
Bart,  and  mother  to  the  present  member  I'or  that 
county.  She  was  the  dau.  of  Thomas  Smith,  esq. 
of  Castlebar-house,  Middx.  Avas  married  in  1814, 
and  left  a AvidOAV  in  1841. 

At  Blackheath-hill,  aged  37 , William,  only  son 
of  George  Oliver,  esq. 

At  Broxbourn,  Herts,  aged  89,  Sophia,  relict  of 
Philip  Egerton  Ottey,  esq. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Hooknorton,  the  house  of  his 
son,  aged  78,  Mark  Rushton,  esq. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  72,  William  Robert  Scar- 
man,  esq,  late  of  George-st.  Hanover-sq. 

Suddenly,  aged  45,  Madame  Soullier,  formerly 
a celebrated  equestrian,  and  mother  of  Madlle. 
Clementina  Soullier,  of  Astley’s  Amphitheatre, 
and  of  nine  other  children. 

At  York,  di'OAvned  in  the  river  Ouse,  aged  22, 
Mr.  Fred.  Stocken,  only  son  of  Mr.  Stocken,  of 
Halkin-st.  and  Wilton-pl.  London. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Frances-Mellish,  Avife  of 
Lieut. -Gen.  Martin  White,  Bengal  Establishment. 

Sept.  19.  At  Alveston,  WarAv.  Charles  Harding, 
esq.  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  He  Avas  ap- 
pointed a Avriter  in  1809. 

In  Nottingham-terr.  Regent’s-park,  aged  64, 
Elizabeth-Alice,  AvidoAv  of  Jolm  Jennings,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  71,  William  Manfield,  esq. 

At  Liverpool,  Maria,  wife  of  Mr.  EdAvard  Put- 
land,  formerly  of  Willingdon,  Sussex,  and  sister 
of  the  late  John  Hitcliins,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

At  Ring-wood,  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Reade,  esq.  of  Alderholt-park,  Dorset. 

At  Winchester,  Major  George  Pitt  Rose,  son  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Henry  Rose.  He  was 


made  Captain  in  the  9th  Light  Dragoons  in  1826, 
and  Avas  placed  on  half-pay  in  1837. 

At  Oxford,  aged  20,  Elizabeth,  AAife  of  the  Rev. 
James  Rumsey,  M.A.  of  Pembroke  college. 

At  Tenterden,  aged  85,  Sarah,  AA'idOAV  of  Thos. 
TreAdilon,  esq.  formerly  of  Hythe. 

AtBisliop’s  Stortford,  Herts,  aged  74,  Frederick 
Van  der  Meulen,  esq. 

At  Eastry  Court,  Kent,  aged  39,  Capt.  John 
Allen  Wade,  of  the  Woohvich  division  of  Royal 
Marines,  second  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Wade, 
of  the  liifle  Brigade. 

Sejyt.  20.  At  Woking,  Surrey,  aged  72,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Beck. 

At  Hythe,  Kent,  Jane  Dutf,  AAufe  of  Thomas 
Denne,  esq.  and  third  dau.  of  the  late  John  Fal- 
conar,  esq.  Consul  of  Leghorn. 

At  Waterfoot,  UllsAvater,  Patricia , youngest  dau. 
of  Capt.  Macdonald,  of  Sand.side. 

At  Wonersh,  Surrey,  aged  66,  Sarah , AvidOAV  of 
Richard  Sparkes,  esq. 

At  Blundeston,near  LoAvestoft,  aged  36,  Charles 
William  Henry  SteAvard,  esq.  late  of  the  3rd 
Light  Dragoons.  He  Avas  the  son  of  Ambrose 
Harbord  Steward,  esq.  of  Stoke  Park,  Suffolk,  by 
his  second  Avife  Sarah- Frances  daix.  of  John 
Bleaden,  esq.  of  Stoke  Hall.  He  married  Anne, 
dau.  of  Col.  Nuttall  Green,  of  the  18th  Huzzars, 
and  had  is.sue. 

Se2}i.2\.  At  Norbiton,  near  King.ston  - on - 
Thames,  Charles  Bell,  esq.  M.D. 

At  Pisa,  Catherine-Einily,  dau.  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  D’Aguilar,  Hon.  E.I.  C.  SerA'ice. 

Aged  60,  Thomas  Dykes,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  lliomas  Dykes,  LL.B.  of  Hull. 

Aged  88,  Mr.  W.  Hiscock,  one  of  the  oldest  bur- 
gesses of  the  borough  of  Christchurch,  and  for 
sixty  years  organist  of  the  priory  church. 

At  NeAvark,  Notts,  aged  23,  William-Dickinson, 
eldest  son  of  J.  P.  Lacy,  esq. 

While  on  a visit  to  her  niece,  at  Middleton,  Suf- 
folk, aged  70,  Amelia  Parratt,  of  Mornington-pl. 
London,  relict  of  James  Parratt,  esq.  of  Mount-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. 

At  Nortlistead,  aged  21,  Richard-Cooper,  young- 
est son  of  John  Skeggs,  esq.  of  LeAvisham,  Kent. 

At  Yarmouth,  I.W.  aged  77,  Elizabeth-Mary, 
Avife  of  Capt.  Sir  William  Symonds,  R.N.  Kt.,  C.B., 
F.R.S.  She  Avas  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Adm. 
Philip  Cartei'et,  of  Trinity  Manor  House,  Jersey, 
and  sister  to  the  late  Sir  Philip  Carteret  Silvester, 
Bart.  R.N.  She  became  the  second  Avife  of  Sir 
William  Symonds  in  1818. 

At  Clonshire,  co.  Limerick,  aged  42,  William 
Dickson  Watson,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
A.  Watson,  esq.  J.P. 

At  Cockington,  aged  59,  Comm.  Jacob  Ley 
Young,  R.N.  He  entered  the  Navy  in  1803  as 
vohxnteer  in  the  Blanche  44,  Capt.  Mudge,  Avhich 
Avas  captured  in  Jxily  1805  b}^  La  Topaze.  IlaA’ing 
regained  his  liberty  in  the  folloAving  Nov.  he  ac- 
companied Capt.  Mudge  into  the  Phoenix  36,  and 
Avas  employed  on  tlie  French  and  Spanish  coasts 
until  Oct.  1808.  He  Avas  made  Lieut.  1813,  and 
AA^as  employed  altogether  on  full  pay  for  21  years. 
He  Avas  made  Commander  in  1847. 

Sept.  22.  At  Worthing,  aged  21,  Jane,  youngest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Addams,  D.C.L. 

At  Guy  Ilarlings,  Chelmsford,  John  Carr  Bade- 
ley,  esq.  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
To  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  a severe  attack  of 
toothache,  he  partook  of  some  morphia,  Avhich  pro- 
duced apoplexy.  Verdict,  “ Accidental  Death.” 
Dr.  Badeley  Avas  brother  to  the  eminent  barrister, 
and  leaves  a numerous  family.  His  recent  Avork 
“ On  the  reciprocal  Agencies  of  Mind  and  Matter,” 
Avas  revieAved  in  our  last  number. 

At  Leamington,  Major  Thomas  Champ,  late  43d 
Light  Inf. 

At  Hammersmith,  at  a very  advanced  age,  Mary, 
Avidow  of  G.  H.  Clapp,  esq.  of  Parke,  Devon, 
barrister  - at  - laAV,  and  Bencher  of  the  Middle 
Temple. 

At  Clifton,  aged  20,  William  Lambert  Cobb,  of 
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Jesus  college,  Camb.  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Cobb,  Rector  of  Ightham,  Kent. 

At  Bni’y  St.  Edmund’s,  aged  75,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  Charles  Collett,  esq.  of  Walton,  Suffolk. 

At  Aswarby  Park,  Line.  Lady  Sophia,  wife  of 
the  Hon.  W.  C.  Evans  Ereke,  brother  to  Lord 
Carbery  ; and  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Harborough. 
She  was  the  third  dau.  of  Philip  fifth  Earl  of  Har- 
borough, by  Eleanor,  youngest  dau.  of  Colonel  the 
Hon.  John  Monckton.  She  was  married  first  in 
1812  to  Sir  Thomas  Whichcote,  Bart.  Avho  died  in 
1829,  leaAdng  issue  the  present  Sir  Thomas,  one 
other  son,  and  one  daughter ; and  secondly,  in 
1840,  to  Mr.  Ereke. 

At  Maida-hill,  aged  82,  John  George  Ginger, 
esq.  late  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 

At  Clevedon,  aged  35,  Maria-Carrington,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Gower. 

At  Heworth  Moor,  near  York,  aged  82,  Win. 
Greive,  esq.  Deputy  Commissary  Gen.  formerly  of 
Sunsome  Seal  House,  near  Berwick-upon-l'weed. 

At  CambeltoAvn,  Argyleshire,  N.B.  aged  71, 
Anne,  relict  of  E.  H.  T.  Heard,  esq.  of  the  21st 
Light  Dragoons,  and  dau.  of  the  late  James  Car- 
den, esq.  of  Nenagh,  co.  of  Tipperary,  and  niece  of 
Major  Carden,  who  fell  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  of 
Capt.  Carden,  Avho  perished  at  Enniscorthyin  1798. 

At  Barcelona,  Mr.  George  Hughes,  only  son  of 
George  Hughes,  esq.  of  Upper  Deal,  midshipman 
of  H.M.S.  Albion.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in 
the  foretop  he  was  struck  by  a heavy  sail,  Avhich 
swept  him  out  of  the  top  on  to  the  deck,  Avhere 
he  expired  shortly  from  the  injuries  received. 

At  Penshurst,  aged  18,  Cox  Mayne,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Richard  Majme,  esq.  of  NeAv-street,  Spring- 
gardens. 

At  GraA^esend,  aged  73,  Marion,  widow  of  Adam 
Park, esq.  surgeon. 

Nancy,  Avife  of  John  de  Pinero,  esq.  of  South-sq. 
Gray’s-inn. 

At  Sidbury,  aged  79,  Sarah,  widoAV  of  Sir  John 
Wilmot  Prideaux,  Bart. 

At  Brighton,  aged  83,  John  Henry  PoAvell 
Schneider,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  Sarah-Elizabeth,  Avife  of  E.  V. 
Utterson,  esq.  of  Beldorine  ToAver,  Ryde,  I.W. 

At  Bradfield  Hall,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
aged  84,  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Arthur  Young,  esq. 

Sept.  23.  At  Lille,  aged  23,  Charles,  third  son 
of  P.  Boyer,  esq. 

At  Heavitree,  Mary,  relict  of  James  Norris 
Brewer,  esq.  formerly  of  Pillaton-house,  WarAV. 
a,nd  of  Jersey  ; and  one  of  the  authors  of  “ The 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.” 

Aged  78,  Csesar  Bruno,  esq.  of  Euston-villa, 
Hawley-road,  Kentish-town. 

Aged  42,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  S.  Davis,  late  52nd 
Regt.  Light  Infantry. 

In  Upper  Seymour-st.  Maria,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Stephen  HoAvell  Phillips,  esq.  and  Avidow  first 
of  James  DreAv,  of  Clifton,  esq.  and  afterAvards  of 
Capt.  Robert  Harvey,  of  Cadogan-pl. 

At  WalthainstoAV,  aged  51,  Eliza-Anne,  Avidow 
of  Henry  Lucas,  esq.  of  Newport  Pagnel. 

In  York-st.  Portman-sq.  aged  89,  Elizabeth, 
AvidOAv  of  Major-Gen.  Sir  Thos.  Bligh  St.  George, 
C.B.,  K.C.H.  Avho  died  Nov.  6,  1836  (see  our 
A"ol.  VII.  p.  320). 

At  Arthurlie  House,  Barrhead,  James  Stephen, 
esq.  late  of  Singapore. 

At  St.  John’s  Wood,  Phoebe-Kathai'ine,  wife  of 
S.  Tarrant,  esq.  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Harraden,  of 
Cambridge. 

At  Ringwood,  aged  57,  Thomas  Wills,  esq.  of 
Shaston  St.  James,  Dorsetshire. 

Sept.  24.  Aged  79,  Captain  Atkins,  of  Plait- 
ford,  Wilts. 

At  Stockholm,  aged  69,  Mr.  Wilhelm  Benedicts, 
a partner  in  the  banking-house  of  Mickaelson  and 
Benedicts.  He  Avas  the  largest  landed  proprietor 
in  Sweden,  and  it  is  said  he  has  left  a fortune  of 
eighteen  millions. 

At  Chudleigh,  aged  72,  Colonel  Thomas  Alston 
Brandreth,  C-B.  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  He  re- 
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cewed  his  commission  as  Second  Lieut.  July  19, 
1797,  and  had  spent  fifty  years  in  active  service. 
He  served  at  the  blockade  of  Malta  in  1800  ; at  the 
bombardment  of  HaATe-de-Grace  in  1803  ; the 
Corunna  campaign ; on  the  expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren  and  siege  of  Flushing  ; and  Avas  present  at 
the  Peninsular  campaigns  from  Sept.  1812,  to  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1814,  including  the  battles  of 
the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  and  Toulouse.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  and  one  clasp. 

At  Kensington,  Anna,  relict  of  Lieut.-Col.  Ro- 
bert Campbell,  of  the  Bombay  Army. 

In  Westbourne-pl.  aged  15,  Agatha-Margaret- 
Helen,  second  dau.  of  Patrick  Cruikshank,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  67,  Hannah-Mary,  relict  of 
John  Mansfield,  esq.  of  Birstead-house,  co.  Leic. 

At  Burn  Butts,  near  Driffield,  aged  84,  Martha, 
relict  of  AYm.  Moore,  esq.  and  the  last  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  George  Blanshard,  esq.  of  Thorpe, 
near  HoAvden. 

Aged  67,  Captain  GoldAvyer  IMuston,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, a captain  on  the  retired  list  of  1840. 

At  AYorthing,  AVin.  Henry  Pigottfbsq.  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Adm.  James  Pigott. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  74,  AVilliam  Scoones, 
esq.  of  Tonbridge,  Kent. 

In  Bracondale,  NorAvich,  Miss  Sewell,  late  of 
Highbury-pl.  Islington. 

Aged  64,  Pennock  Tigar,  esq.  Mayor  of  Beverley. 
He  Avas  buried  in  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  John  Robert  Thom- 
son, esq.  Sussex-square,  Hyde-park,  aged  87,  Mrs. 
Thomson,  late  of  Cheltenham. 

Aged  70,  Dr.  Thomas  Wingard,  Archbishop  of 
Upsal  and  Primate  of  Sweden.  He  had  for  nine 
years  occupied  the  chair  of  Sacred  Philology  at 
the  University  of  Lund,  Avhen  in  1819  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  see  of  Gbtheborg.  In 
1839  he  Avas  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Up- 
sala.  In  4835  he  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Swedish  Missionary  Society,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  fraternized  Avith  the  Methodists  at  Stock- 
holm. He  also  addressed  a letter  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  at  its  last  meeting,  regretting  his 
inability  to  attend.  He  has  left  to  the  University  of 
Upsal  his  library,  consisting  of  upAvards  of  34,000 
volumes,  and  his  rich  collections  of  coins  and 
medals,  and  of  Scandinavian  antiquities.  This 
is  the  fourth  library  bequeathed  to  the  University 
of  Upsal  Avithin  the  space  of  a year,  adding  to  its 
bookshelves  no  feAver  than  115,000  volumes.  The 
entire  number  of  volumes  possessed  by  the  Uni- 
versity is  now  said  to  be  288,000,  11,000  of  these 
being  in  manuscript. 

Sept.  25.  At  Ilfi-acombe,  aged  61,  Caroline, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  Hugh  Atkins,  esq. 

At  Islington,  aged  76,  Ann,  relict  of  John  Fre- 
derick Belaud,  esq. 

Aged  63,  in  the  accident  Avard  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  from  injuries  received  by  being  run 
over  by  a waggon  in  Prince’s-st.  Cornhill,  Mr. 
Francis  Field,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of 
Dalston. 

At  the  residence  of  R.  Moore,  esq.  West  Coker, 
Somerset,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Jekyll,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
G.  Jekyll,  Rector  of  that  parish  for  upwards  of 
40  years. 

In  Upper  Seymour-st.  Maria-Anne,  wife  of  Wal- 
ter James  M‘Gregor,  esq.  barrister-at-law. 

At  DoA^er,  aged  29,  Marianne,  second  dau.  of 
Thomas  Pain,  esq.  Registrar  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

At  Bishop’s  Sutton,  near  Alresford,  Hants, 
Michael  Rivers,  esq. 

At  High  Ham,  Somerset,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son  the  Rev.  James  Roe,  Catherine-Sarah,  widOAV 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Roe,  Rector  of  Kirby-on-Bain, 
Line,  and  dau.  of  Capt.  John  Elphinstone,  R.N. 
Admiral  in  the  service  of  Russia. 

At  Acomb,  aged  67,  EdAAdn  Smith,  esq.  of 
Acomb,  formerly  of  Roundhay,  near  Leeds,  and  for 
many  years  a Magistrate  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  several  of  the  public  institutions  of 
his  neighbourhood.  In  the  years  1834-35-36,  he. 
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accompanied  by  Mrs.  Smith,  made  an  extensive 
tour  in  the  East,  passing  through  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  visiting  the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 

At  Port  Looe,  Cornwall,  Capt.  Charles  Walcott, 
R.N.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  John  Walcott 
Sympson,  esq.  of  Winkton,  Hants,  and  brother  to 
Capt.  John  Edw.  Walcott,  It.N.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1810,  on  board  the  Menelaus  38,  Capt.  Sir 
Peter  Parker  ; was  removed  to  the  Hebrus  30,  and 
was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Algiers.  In 
Feb.  1819  he  was  appointed  Acting-Lieutenant  of 
the  Confiance  18  ; in  182.'j  to  the  Warspite  70 ; in 
1820  to  the  Champion  18;  and  in  1831  to  the 
Asia  84.  In  1834  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Commander  ; and  from  March  1838  to  Jan.  1840 
he  was  employed  on  the  Coast  Guard.  At  the 
latter  date  he  was  made  Post  Captain. 

Sept.  20.  In  St.  George’s-pl.  Hyde -park-corner, 
James  Hill  Albony,  esq. 

At  Southampton,  of  apoplexy,  aged  61,  Lieut. 
John  Davies,  R.N.  who  was  about  to  go  in  charge 
of  the  Brazilian  mails.  He  entered  the  na’s^  in 
1804,  as  volunteer  on  board  the  Thisbe  ; was  pro- 
moted to  Lieut.  1815,  and  to  the  command  of  the 
Wickham  revenue  cutter  in  1839.  He  was  for  some 
years  on  the  Coast  Girard,  and  has  been  employed 
as  Admiralty  agent  of  mails  from  Nov.  1844. 

At  Mossfields,  AVhitchurch,  Salop,  aged  56, 
George  Harper,  esq. 

At  Menaifron,  Anglesey,  aged  75,  Jane,  relict 
of  John  Wynn  Hughes,  esq.  of  Trefan,  co.  Car- 
narvon. 

At  Kesivick,  Cumberland,  Stephen  St.  Peter, 
only  son  of  Thomas  Langtoii,  esq.  of  Teetoii  House. 

At  Brighton,  aged  34,  Robert  Deverell  PiTper, 
esq.  M.D. 

James  Yeomans,  esq.  of  Wanstead,  Essex,  and 
Goodman’s-fields,  London. 

Sept.  27.  At  Upper  Clapton,  aged  86,  Thomas 
Bros,  esq.  late  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

At  Athlone,  aged  68,  Capt.  Robert  Bluntish, 
Paymaster  of  the  9th  Foot  from  1809.  He  served 
with  the  regiment  at  the  Mauritius,  and  afterwards 
in  Bengal ; was  with  it  in  the  campaign  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  in  1842,  and  in  the  Sutlej  campaign  in 
1845-0,  including  the  battles  of  Moodlcee,  Feroze- 
shah,  and  Sobraon. 

At  Pimlico,  aged  88,  Mary,  vudow  of  Richard 
Bushell,  esq. 

At  Brompton,  Ann,  wife  of  William  Hanson, 
esq.  of  Stamford-st.  Blackfriars,  and  dan.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Colvin,  D.D.  Minister  of  John- 
stone, Dumfries-shire. 

At  Burley  Grove,  near  Leeds  (the  residence  of 
her  brother),  Jane,  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Harle,  esq.  solicitor,  formerly  of  York. 

At  Pentonville,  aged  73,  Thomas  Julians,  esq. 
Chief  of  the  Surveying  General  Examiners’  Office, 
Inland  Revenue,  after  a service  of  upwards  of 
50  years. 

In  Tavistock-sq.  aged  15,  Lucy  Mary  Lawrence, 
niece  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence. 

At  Ann-mount,  Cork,  the  residence  of  Marshall 
Cummins,  esq.  Major  Henry  William  Leacock,  late 
of  the  74th  Bengal  Native  Inf.  and  eldest  son  of 
the  late  AVilliam  Leacock,  esq. 

At  Ai’thurstone,  Perthshire,  Susan,  wife  of  Pa- 
trick Murray,  esq.  of  Arthurstone. 

At  the  residence  of  his  friend  W.  F.  Hopkins, 
esq.  Surbiton-hill,  Surrey,  Charles  Jidius  Roberts, 
esq.  M.D.  of  Bridge-st.  Blackfriars. 

At  Sands,  near  Sedgetield,  aged  67,  Richard 
Wright,  esq.  for  many  years  a magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Durham. 

Sept.  28.  At  Theobalds,  Herts,  aged  36,  John 
Meek  Britten,  esq. 

At  St.  Barnabas’  Parsonage,  Bristol,  aged  01, 
Lavinia,  eldest  sister  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Coles. 

In  Montague-st.  Montague-sq.  Samuel  Durham, 
esq.  late  of  the  E.I.C.’s  service. 

At  Exeter,  aged  62,  Mr.  AVilliam  Frost,  a self- 
taught  watchmaker,  who  was  originally  a stable- 
boy,  employed  on  the  mail-coach  establishment. 
He  had  recently  repaired  a complicated  clock 


made  by  Jacob  Lovelace,  at  Exeter,  and  had  at- 
tended on  its  exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  61,  Major  Alexander 
Gordon,  late  of  the  Madras  army,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1832. 

At  Southampton,  aged  82,  Charles  Hilgrove 
Hammond,  esq. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  71,  Arnold  Harrison,  esq. 

At  Offham,  Sussex,  aged  83,  Penelope-Ann, 
widow  of  Thomas  Partington,  esq. 

At  Hillsborough,  near  Roscrea,  the  residence  of 
her  brother-in-law  Henry  Buckley,  esq.  Miss 
Rachel  Pemberton. 

At  Brighton,  aged  72,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas 
Piper,  esq.  of  Denmark-hill. 

At  Brighton,  aged  70,  Jacob  Foster  Reynolds,  esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  70,  Thomas  Lowrey  Skel- 
ton, Assistant  Commissary  General. 

At  Bothwell,  aged  16,  Olivia-Catherine,  dau.  of 
William  Stirling,  esq.  Kenmure  House. 

Sept.  29.  At  Grazeley  Lodge,  near  Reading, 
Emilie,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Michael  Barstow, 
esq.  of  Fulford,  near  York. 

At  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  08,  John 
Sayers  Bell,  esq. 

At  Paris,  aged  59,  Godfrey  Bland,  esq. 

Aged  25,  Fredric  Hargraue,  esq.  of  Newgate-st. 
City,  and  Queen’s-roiv,  Walworth,  son  of  the  late 
William  Henry  Hargraue,  esq.  of  Millbrook,  Corn- 
wall, and  grandson  of  the  late  William  Henry 
Hargraue,  esq.  of  Upper  Holloway,  Middlesex. 

In  Notting-hill-terr.  aged  67,  Hen.  Lazenby,  esq. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  71,  Margaret,  ividow  of  Sir 
Henry  Nelthorpe,  of  Scawby,  Lincolnshire,  the 
7th  Baronet ; she  was  the  dau.  of  James  Duthie, 
esq.  of  Stirlingshire,  was  married  in  1807,  and 
left  a widow  without  issue  in  1830. 

Mr.  Ingle  Rudge,  a stockbroker,  who  committed 
suicide  at  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Routh,  in 
Throgmorton-street.  The  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  have  subscribed  nearly  ICOO^.  for  his 
widow  and  children. 

At  Leytonstone-villas,  Stratford,  aged  76,  Major 
Thomas  Sherman,  late  Royal  Marines. 

Aged  55,  Caroline- Sarah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Torre,  Rector  of  Thornhill,  Yorkshire. 

Sept.  30.  At  Southgate-house,  Chichester,  aged 
65,  C.  C.  Dendy,  esq.  late  of  the  banking  fii'in  of 
Messrs.  Comper,  Dendy,  Grnggen,  and  Comper, 
Chichester. 

Of  decline,  Louisa-Georgina,  second  dau.  of  Sir 
Francis  Desanges. 

At  Addiscombe,  Mary-Anne,  wife  of  Frederick 
Mildred,  esq.  second  dau.  of  John  W.  Hicks,  esq. 
of  Lansdown- crescent,  Bath. 

At  Dittisham,  while  on  a visit,  aged  79,  Marga- 
ret, relict  of  The  O’Driscoll,  late  of  the  Carberrys, 
Ireland. 

^ At  Leicester,  aged  7 1 , Mary,  relict  of  Adjutant 
Thorpe,  of  the  Leicestershire  Militia. 

At  Thorp-le-Soken,  aged  30,  Amelia-Eleanor, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Tills,  esq.  of  Hock- 
ley-hall,  Frating,  Essex. 

Lateli/.  Mrs.  Findlay,  relict  of  Mr.  Robert  Find- 
lay, of  the  Excise,  Greenock,  one  of  the  very  few 
persons  surviving  to  our  own  times,  who  inti- 
mately knew  Robert  Burns,  the  peasant  bard,  in 
the  first  tlusli  of  his  genius  and  manhood,  and  by 
whom  her  name  and  charms  have  been  wedded  to 
immortal  i-erse.  Sixty-five  years  have  elapsed 
since  Burns  WTote  the  lines  in  which  this  lady  is 
noticed  ; and  of  the  sLx  “ Mauchline  belles  ” who 
were  then  in  the  pride  of  opening  womanhood, 
two  still  survive.  The  fate  in  life  of  the  six  belles 
was  as  follows Miss  Helen  Miller,  the  first- 
named,  became  the  ivife  of  Burns’s  Mend,  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  a medical  gentleman  in  Mauchline, 
latterly  in  Irvine ; Miss  Markland  was  the  lady 
now  deceased  ; Miss  Jean  Smith  was  married  to 
Mr.  Candlish,  a successful  teacher  in  Edinburgh, 
and  became  the  mother  of  the  eminent  divine ; 
Miss  Betty  (Miller)  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Tem- 
pleton, in  Mauchline  ; and  Jliss  Morton  married 
Mr.  Patterson,  cloth-merchant  in  the  same  village. 
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Of  the  fate  and  history  of  “Bonnie  Jean”  (Ar- 
mour) we  need  not  speak.  The  survivors  are  Mrs. 
Patterson  and  Mrs.  Candlish.— Press. 

Aged  77,  Mr.  Thomas  Hale,  farmer,  of  Greet, 
near  Winchcomhe,  Glouc.  The  deceased  was 
formerly  in  poor  circumstances  ; but,  a conside- 
rable sum  having  been  left  to  him  by  some  maiden 
ladies,  his  prospects  underwent  a change  for  the 
better,  and  by  industrious  and  careful  habits  he 
managed  to  accumulate  a large  fortune,  dying 
worth  more  than  100,000/f.  He  was  unable  to  read 
and  write,  and  such  was  his  love  for  the  shining 
metal  that  he  was  unhappy  when  in  possession  of 
bank  notes,  until  he  turned  them  into  gold ; at 
his  death  between  10,000?.  and  20,000?.  in  money 
was  in  his  house. 

At  Hammersmith,  Anna-Robina,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Gen.  James  Kerr,  of  the  Hon.  E.I.C.S. 

Aged  90,  Mr.  Harding,  of  Schomberg  House, 
Pall  Mall,  where  he  succeeded  Messrs.  l5yde  and 
Scribe,  who  established  the  business  of  milliners 
and  haberdashers  there,  about  tlie  year  1750.  Mr. 
Harding  was  patronized  by  Queen  Charlotte  and 
the  daughters  of  George  III.  Mr.  Howell,  of  Re- 
gent-street, was  for  a time  his  partner. 

At  Fynone,  near  Swansea,  aged  40,  ^Ym.  Wal- 
ters, esq.  In  conjunction  Avith  his  father,  Mr.  T. 
Walters,  he  was  extensively  connected  Avith  the 
collieries  of  the  district  and  the  trade  of  the  port, 
and  displayed  great  talent  and  much  public  spirit 
in  the  prosecution  of  various  undertakings. , He 
was  a proprietary  trustee  of  the  harbour. 

Oct.  1.  At  Shaftesbury,  aged  78,  EdAvard  Bur- 
ridge,  esq. 

At  Walsingham,  Norfolk,  Jane,  Avife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Crofts,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Houghton. 

At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  aged  75,  the 
relict  of  Major  Ebhart,  late  of  H.M.  72d  Regt.  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rca^  Francis  Knollis,  of 
Burford,  Oxon. 

At  Cheltenham,  Emma- Amelia,  dau.  of  Augus- 
tus Eves,  M.D.  and  F.R.C.S. 

At  Balham-hill,  Sui'rey,  aged  77,  David  Some 
HeAVSon,  esq. 

At  Wykeham  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  aged  74,  the 
Hon.  Marmaduke  Langley,  uncle  to  Lord  Viscount 
DoAAme.  He  Avas  a younger  son  of  John  the  4th 
Viscount,  by  Lora,  only  dau.  hnd  heir  of  Wm. 
Burton,  esq.  of  Luffenham,  Rutland  ; and  brother 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  Viscounts.  He  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  Langley  by  royal  sign  manual 
in  1824,  on  succeeding  by  bequest  to  the  estates  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Langley.  Dying  unmarried,  he  is 
succeeded  in  his  estates  by  Lord  DoAvne. 

Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  for  many  years  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Royal  Pleasure-gardens,  Hamp- 
ton-court. 

At  WoolAvich,  aged  41,  Jane,  Avife  of  James  P. 
Peake,  esq.  of  H.M.  Dockyard,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  George  Eden,  esq. 

In  Mecklenburgh-sq.  aged  90,  Thomas  EdAvard 
Sherwood,  esq. 

Aged  23,  Louisa,  2nd  dau.  of  the  Rev.  C.  M. 
Torlesse,  Vicar  of  Stoke  by  Nayland. 

Oct.  2.  At  Cheltenham,  at  an  advanced  age, 
John  Baron,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Dr.  Baron  Avas  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Jenner,  and  AA^as  the 
author  of  an  elaborate  biography  of  that  distin- 
guished philanthropist,  published  in  tAvo  volumes 
some  years  ago. 

At  Biiry  St.  Edmund’s,  Laeira,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  S.  BarroAV,  esq.  of  Honington,  Suffolk. 

At  Brighton,  aged  77,  Mary-Anne,  relict  of 
John  Bethune,  esq. 

At  Leytonstone,  aged  75,  John  Chadsey,  esq. 
many  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  Avard  of  Castle 
Baynard. 

At  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  Cornelia,  Avife  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Cridland. 

At  Maldon,  Harriot,  relict  of  Thomas  Dyke,  esq. 
late  of  Brighton,  and  formerly  of  Aldersgate-st. 

At  Basildon,  Berks,  Louisa,  Avidow  of  Lord 
Douglas  Hallyburton,  brother  to  the  Marquess  of 
Hnntly.  She  was  the  only  child  of  the  late  Sir 


Edward  Leslie,  Bart.  Avas  married  in  1807,  and 
left  a widow  in  1841. 

Aged  63,  Sophia,  relict  of  Henry  Kincaid,  esq. 
of  Cran brook,  Kent,  solicitor. 

Aged  25,  Tliomas  George  Micklem,  eldest  son  of 
Nath.  Micklem,  esq.  of  Rose-hill,  Hurley,  Berks. 

At  Statenborough-house,  near  Sandwich,  Ro- 
berta, Avife  of  Capt.  George  Sayer,  R.N. 

At  North  Walsham,  aged  73,  Harriet,  AvidoAV  of 
Capt.  John  Simpson,  R.M. 

Oct.  3.  At  Chelsea,  aged  64,  Elizabeth,  Avife  of 
Richard  Bamber,  esq.  late  of  BroadAA'ater,  Sussex. 

In  Upper  Charlotte-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  suddenly, 
aged  70,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  De  Rippe. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  68,  Samuel  Gibbs,  esq. 

At  Stamford-liill,  aged  81,  Mungo  Gilmore,  esq. 

At  Aketon-hall,  Yorkshire,  aged  66,  Arthur 
IleyAA'Ood,  esq. 

Aged  21,  George-Rogers,  third  son  of  Charles 
Howell,  esq.  of  Eastboiu’ne-terr.  Hyde-park. 

At  Brighton,  Sylvia-Sophia  Mence,  eldest  dau. 
of  Haffez  Mence,  esq.  h.p.  32d  Regiment. 

In  Oxford-terr.  Hyde-park,  aged  26,  Ellen-Lin- 
torn,  Avife  of  J.  L.  Arabin  Simmons,  Capt.  R.E. 

At  Bayswater,  aged  64,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Avife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Thomas,  D.D. 

Oct.  4.  At  the  residence  of  his  bi'other,  Glou- 
cester-pl.  Portman-sq.  Col.  William  Fraser,  of 
Balmakewan,  Kincardine,  N.B. 

At  Yarm,  aged  25,  Cluistiana,  eldest  and  only 
suiwmng  dau.  of  the  late  W.  Garbutt,  esq. 

At  Dover,  aged  48,  Charlotte,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ifingsmill. 

At  DeAizes,  aged  88,  B.  Methringham,  esq.  for- 
merly of  Somerton. 

Aged  12,  John  Beatson  Brockman,  eldest  son 
of  John  Pryce,  esq.  of  Delvediere,  Frant,  Sussex. 

At  HaAvkchurch  rectory,  aged  29,  Adelaide,  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Rudge. 

At  Brighton,  John  Tomline,  esq. 

Oct.  5.  Aged  41,  Henry  Sadlier  Bruere,  esq. 
late  Major  43d  regt.  Light  Inf. 

In  her  60th  year,  Jane-Sarah,  Avife  of  H.  N. 
Burroughes,  esq.  M.]?.  for  East  Norfolk.  She  was 
the  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste,  Rector  of 
Tittleshall-cum-GodAvick  and  Wellingham,  and 
sister  to  Sir  Wm.  Hoste,  Bart. ; she  Avas  married 
in  1818,  and  leaA’’es  issue. 

At  Wilmington-sq.  aged  58,  Henry  Cooper,  esq. 
upAvards  of  40  years  clerk  to  Lord  Campbell. 

At  the  rectory,  EAA'luu’st,  Sussex,  Anne-Frances- 
Laura,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  EdAvard 
HaAvtrey,  FelloAv  of  Eton,  and  sister  of  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  HaAvtrey,  D.D.  Master  of  Eton  School. 

At  Exeter,  aged  64,  Mr.  James  Southwood,  for 
many  years  foreman  of  the  Avorks  at  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  Great  Park  during  the  reign  of 
George  IV. 

At  Southport,  Lane,  aged  79,  John  Samuel 
Turnley,  esq.  formerly  of  Lambeth,  Surrey. 

At  Darley  Dale,  near  Matlock,  aged  44,  Anne, 
AAufe  of  Adam  Washington,  esq.  barrister-at-laAV, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Marmaduke  Prickett, 
of  Burlington,  esq..  She  Avas  married  in  1833, 
and  leaves  issixe. 

At  Aylesbury,  aged  60,  Elizabeth,  Avife  of  Abra- 
ham Wing,  esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey, 
of  Beck  Roav,  Slildenhall. 

Oct.  6.  At  Peckham,  Anne,  Avife  of  R.  Fletcher, 
esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late  R.  Miles,  esq.  of  the  Com- 
missariat, and  Sirrrey-sq. 

Aged  64,  Sarah,  AAufe  of  Samuel  Judkins,  esq.  of 
St.  OlaA'e’s,  Southwark,  and  Upper  Tooting. 

At  Clanna,  Glouc.  aged  62,  Anne,  Avife  of  the 
Hon.  William  M.  Noel.  She  was  the  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Joseph  Yates,  esq,  of  Sneed  Park,  and 
was  married  in  1817. 

Oct.  7.  In  Cambridge-terr.  Hyde-park,  Mary, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  WHliain  Bird,  esq. 

The  wife  of  F.  E.  Blatspiel,  esq.  of  Doughty-st. 

At  Millards-hill  House,  Froine  SelAvood,  aged 
78,  Carolina-Amelia,  AvidoAV  of  Adm.  the  Hon.  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle.  She  Avas  sister  of  the  late  Wm. 
Stephen  Poyntz,  esq.  of  Midgham  House,  Berks. 
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and  of  Cowdray  Park,  Sussex;  was  married  in 
1799,  and  left  a widow  in  1844.  She  leaves  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

At  Clifton,  Bristol,  aged  42,  Charles  Frederick 
Cliffe,  esq.  editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Gloucestershire  Chronicle,  and  author  of  the 
Books  of  North  and  Soutli  Wales. 

At  Cheatham-hill,  near  Manchester,  aged  GO, 
John  Hill,  esq.  fourth  son  of  the  late  William  Hill, 
esq.  of  Acorah  Lodge,  near  York. 

At  Plym])ton,  aged  33,  Mr.  Andrew  Rutter,  son 
of  Thomas  Rixtter,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Devonport. 

At  Danson,  Kent,  aged  40,  William  Slatthew 
Smyth,  Major  Bengal  Fmgineers. 

In  Worthing,  Capt.  NeAvland  Richard  Tompkins, 
foi’merly  of  35th  Regt.  (182G).  He  served  at 
Waterloo;  and  retired  in  1830. 

Oct.  8.  In  Park-crescent,  Stock  well,  Margaret, 
•wife  of  J.  P.  Anstice,  esq. 

At  Clayland’s-pl.  Clapham-road,  aged  79,  John 
Butler,  esq.  late  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

At  Wimvick,  Lane.  Anne,  wife  of  R.  Carhvright, 
esq.  of  Bloomshury-sq. 

Aged  57,  at  the  Manor-house,  Nechells,  near 
Birmingham,  Henrj''  Honnor  Cracklow,  esq. 

At  Shepton  Mallet,  aged  25,  Robert  Crucifix, 
esq.  surgeon,  leaving  a widow,  to  Avhom  he  had 
been  united  only  a few  months. 

At  Nottingham,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Fellows,  relict  of 
Elihix  Fellows,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  72,  Caroline,  wife  of  Richard 
Fisher,  esq.  of  Hamilton-terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

At  Shepton  Mallet,  aged  58,  James  Gilby,  esq. 

At  Pimlico,  aged  23,  Willi am-Pinckney,  third 
son  of  J.  H.  Glover,  esq.  Librarian  to  the  Queen. 

At  Camden-town,  aged  G3,  William  Hessltine, 
esq.  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 


At  West  Drayton,  Middx,  aged  82,  Margaret, 
wife  of  Capt.  LoAvthian,  R.N. 

At  East  Heath  Lodge,  Berks,  John  Benjamin, 
only  son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Smith. 

Oct.  9.  At  Perrjwale,  near  SjMenham,  Kent, 
aged  41,  .Joseph  Clayton  Bentley,  esq.  thu'd  son 
of  Greenwood  Bentley,  esq.  solicitor,  of  Bi’ad- 
ford. 

At  the  house  of  her  uncle,  Charles  Cave,  esq.  in 
Loxmdes-st.  just  five  months  after  the  death  of 
her  sister,  aged  21,  Rosalie-Geraldine,  younger 
dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  C.  Cumberbatch. 

At  Dover,  aged  30,  Charles  Frith,  esq.  of  Park- 
village  West,  Regent’s-park,  and  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, banister-at-law. 

IMr.  Alexander  Lee,  the  well-known  and  popxi- 
lar  ballad  composer.  He  Avas  connected,  as  a mu- 
sical director,  Avith  the  leading  London  theatres, 
and  at  one  period  was  the  lessee  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  in  conjunction  Avith  Captain  Polhill.  He 
never  recovered  the  shock  of  his  A\ife’s  death,  the 
late  Mrs.  Wa}dett,  some  months  back,  and  he 
died  in  adA'crse  circumstances. 

Oct.  10.  In  Grove-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  aged 
41,  Frederick  Hodgson  Clarke,  esq.  barrister-at- 
laAV,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Clarke,  esq. 
of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Oct.  11.  At  HjThe,  Kent,  aged  7G,  Charles 
Fagge,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  57,  Wm.  James  Ward,  esq.  of 
the  Elms,  Maidenhead. 

Oct.  12.  Aged  71,  Slingsby  Duncombe,  esq. 
youngest  and  last  surviving  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Slingsby  Duncombe,  esq.  of  Duncombe  Park,  and 
uncle  of  Lord  Feversham. 

At  Tunbridge,  aged  G5,  Samuel  Beazley,  esq.  of 
Soho-sq.  and  Tunbridge  Castle,  Kent. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Returns  issued  by  the  Registrar-  General.') 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered 

Births 

Registered. 

Under 

15. 

15  to 
60. 

60  and 
upwards. 

Age  not 
specified. 

1 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Sept. 

27  . 

460 

308 

190 

958 

473 

485 

1484 

Oct. 

4 . 

463 

331 

210 

10 

1014 

534 

480 

1 1429 

11  . 

433 

342 

174 

4 

953 

494 

459  ! 

1415 

Jt 

18  . 

425 

1 

367 

184 

■ ! 

5 

1 

981 

i 

499 

482  i 

1443 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  Oct.  24. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  x7. 

s.  x7. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  x7. 

36  0 

24  9 

17  0 

23  6 

27  6 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Oct.  27. 

Sussex  Pockets,  hi.  85.  to  6/.  Os. — Kent  Pockets,  6^.  <os.  to  7/.  IO5. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Oct.  27. 
Hay,  27.  15s.  to  37.  15s. — StraAv,  17.  Is.  to  17.  8s. — Clover,  37.  10s.  to  47.  8s. 


SMITHFIELD,  Oct.  27.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 2s.  M.  to  3s.  10<7. 

Mutton ; 2s.  10x7.  to  4s.  2d. 

Veal ....  2s.  8x7.  to  3s.  10x7. 

Pork 2s.  10x7.  to  3s.  10x7. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Oct.  27. 

Beasts 4,546  Calves  242 

Sheep  and  Lambs  24,870  Pigs  570 


COAL  MARKET,  Oct.  24. 

Walls  Ends,  &c.  13s.  9x7.  to  16s.  9x7.  per  ton.  Other  sorts,  12s.  9x7.  to  14s.  0x7. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  39s.  6x7.  Yellow  Russia,  39s.  6x7, 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  September  26,  to  October  25,  1851,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  T 

aerra. 

Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock 
Morning, 

Noon. 

1 1 o’clock 
Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Sep. 

0 

0 

0 

in.  pts. 

26 

49 

55 

47 

29,  57 

cldy.  fr.  rain 

27 

50 

58 

50 

, 67 

fr.  cldy.  do. 

28 

50 

55 

47 

, 96 

do.  foggy 

29 

54 

59 

51 

, 74 

do.  cloudy 

30 

54 

60 

54 

, 41 

0. 1 

55 

60 

53 

, 19 

cloudy,  rain 

2 

53 

56 

55 

, 36 

do.  do. 

3 

54 

60 

56 

, 46 

fr.cldy.hy.rn. 

4 

59 

63 

52 

, 55 

do.  do.  do. 

5 

56 

60 

50 

, 65 

do.  do.  do.  do. 

6 

54 

60 

49 

, 75 

do.  do. 

7 

53 

59 

57 

, 75 

rain,  cldy.  fr. 

8 

54 

59 

46 

, 85 

cloudy,  rain 

9 

47 

56 

58 

, 83 

fair 

10 

59 

63 

: 60 

30,  09  1 

rain 

Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


0 -5 
^ 0 

8 o’clock 

Morning. 

c 

0 

0 

11  o’clock 

Night.  ' 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Oct. 

11 

0 

56 

0 

67 

0 

58 

in.  pts. 
30,  21 

rain,  fair 
cloudy,  do. 

12 

59 

67 

58 

, 27 

13 

57 

60 

57 

, 05 

fair,  cloudy 

14 

58 

60 

55 

29,  91 

do.  do.  rain 

15 

60 

57 

45 

,58 

cloudy,  fair 

16 

45 

65 

41 

,52 

heavy  rain 

17 

41 

55 

45 

, 83 

i fair 

18 

55 

59 

58 

,93 

do.  cldy.  rain 

19 

57 

63 

53 

, 99 

do.  do.  do. 

20 

58 

64 

58 

30,  08 

cloudy,  fair 

21 

59 

62 

56 

, 03 

do.  do.  cldy- 

22 

56 

57 

55 

, 01 

gloomy 

23 

56 

58 

54 

[do. 

24 

55 

58 

52 

1 , 30 

cloudy,  fair 

25 

1 

52 

53 

53  1 

, 32 

do.  do. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Bank  Stock. 

3 per  Cent. 
Reduced. 

1 

C/i 

27 

29 

30 
1 
2 

3 

4 
6 

7 

8 
0 

10 
11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25  

27  214i 

28  2141 


212  i 
212ii 
212f! 
212f 
212f: 

213  j 

212  I 

213 
213  I 
213i 
214^1 
214f! 


961 

96i 

96^  i 

96^  j 

96|  ! 

961  j 

96^  i 

96^ 

96| 

96| 

96f 

96f 

97 

971 

971 


c . 

cc 

O O 


a>  o 
&.0 


CO 


O 


• : m 1 =« 

c«  I O)  ^ 

tc-S  J4' 2 .M 

§•3  CO  I i'S  g!-S  ^ 

S 12  c i O c« 


1 H , o 

'o  ^ ^ 


961 

96| 

97 

96J 

96i 

96J 

97 

971 

971 

97 

97 

97 

97 

961 

97 

97 

971 

97i 

97i 

97i 

97f 

97f 

97f 

971 

97f 

971 

971 

J.  J 


c 2 


Ex.  Bills, 
^1000. 


107i 


1 !108 


■|  47  pm. 
:50  47  pm. 


97f 

97f 

97f 

97| 

m 

97* 

98 

98 

981 

981 

98 

981 

981 

98f 

981 


951 


95i 


108i 

107i 

108^ 


107i 


262 


47  pm. 

50  pm.  j 

2601  46  43  pm.: 
49  46  pm.j 

50  pm.  1 

51  pm. 
51  pm.  j 
54  pm.  j 
51  pm. 

54  55  pm.j 
56  pm. 
54  57  pm. 
54  57  pm. 
57  54  pm. 
56  58  pm. 
56  pm. 
59  pm. 


43 

46 

46 

43 

43 


46  pm. 
43  pm. 
43  pm. 
46  pm. 
46  pm. 


260 

262 


262 


262^ 

261 

2621 


— 59  61  pm. 

961 — 59  pm.  ! 

262^  62  60  pm. 

263  63  60  pm.; 

7 i 1 60  pm. 

7 i 60  63  pm. 

ARNULL,  Stock  and  Share  Broker, 

3,  Copthall  Chambers,  Angel  Court, 

Throgmorton  Street,  London. 


46  43  pm. 

43  46  pm. 

46  43  pm. 

46  pm. 

44  47  pm. 

48  45  pm. 

48  pm. 

46  50  pm. 

51  pm. 

51  pm. 

52  pm. 

53  pm. 

54  pm. 
54  pm. 
51  pm. 

54  pm. 

55  pm. 

56  pm. 
54  pm. 

57  pm. 
57  pm. 


J.  B,  NICHOLS  AND  SON,  PRINTERS,  25,  PARLIAMENT  STREET. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mb,.  Urban, — Allow  me  to  recall  your 
attention  to  the  quotation  of  Dryden  by  a 
Quarterly  Reviewer  which  is  noticed  in 
your  number  for  this  month  (Nov.  p.  523): 

“ Of  sixty  years  he  seem’d,  and  well  might  last 
To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  liv’d  too  fast.” 

The  remark  on  the  supposed  typogra- 
phical blunder  in  the  too,  originated  with 
a writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  who 
has  since  retracted  it,  admitting  that 
“every  edition  of  Dryden  to  which  he  has 
procured  access,  ranging  from  the  first,  in 
folio,  1700,  to  the  present  day  (including, 
of  course,  Walter  Scott’s)  has  the  reading 

too  fast,'^'  and,  consequently,  that  “ every 
imputation  against  the  Quarterly  Review 
on  this  score,  and  its  management,  must 
be  at  once  withdrawn.” 

The  writer,  indeed,  goes  on  to  main- 
tain his  own  conjecture,  “ to  fast,”  against 
all  the  printed  copies ; but  I do  not 
imagine  that  he  will  find  many  partizans 
among  persons  capable  of  understanding 
Dryden’ s language. 

Yours,  &c.  Rusticus. 

Nov.  12. 

[To  enable  our  readers  to  judge  what 
was  really  the  meaning  of  Dryden,  we 
will  give  not  only  the  doubtful  passage 
but  the  context : 

“ Of  sixty  years  be  seem’d,  and  well  might  last 
To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  hv’d  too  fast ; 

Eefin’d  himself  to  sotil,  to  curb  the  sense  ; 

And  made  almost  a sin  of  abstinence.” 

Ed.] 

Mr.  Urban, — You  are  quite  right  in 
stating  that  the  elegant  lines  printed  in 
your  last  Magazine,-  p.  450,  and  com- 
mencing, 

In  vain  with  riches  do  you  try 
My  stedfast  breast  to  move, 

have  been  printed  before,  although  with 
some  variations  from  the  copy  sent  by 
your  Correspondent  Q. ; as,  for  example, 
in  the  second  line  above  printed,  “ heart  ” 
is  substituted  for  “ breast,”  with  good 
effect. 

I find  them  in  Mr.  Park’s  Additions  to 
Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  iv. 
326,  where  they  are  stated  to  have  been 
contributed  to  Dr.  Maty’s  Review,  vol.  iii. 
by  Charles  Sackville,  second  Duke  of 
Dorset,  who  died  6 July  1769.  They  are 
entitled  “ Verses  to  a friend  who  pressed 
the  author  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  a for- 
tune.” J.  B. 

Mr.  Urban, — The  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, published  by  the  Society  for  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  contains  an 
interesting  biography  of  the,  ferocious 


Baron  des  Adrets,  a distinguished 
commander  on  the  side  of  the  Huguenots 
in  the  Conde  and  Guise  wars  in  France 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  That  article 
is  stated  to  be  partly  derived  from  the  MS. 
of  a Mr.  C.  A.  L.  G.  placed  by  him  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  for  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge ; and  it  is  further 
stated,  that  the  same  gentleman  had  a 
work  in  hand  on  the  subject  of  the  Baron 
des  Adrets,  which  was  intended'  to  be 
shortly  published  at  Paris.  Can  any  of 
your  Correspondents  inform  me  whether 
the  work  alluded  to  has  been  published, 
and  if  so  when,  and  what  is  its  title  ? 

Yours,  &c.  S.  L. 

Mr.  Urban, — One  of  your  Corre- 
spondents (in  p.  450)  inquires  respect- 
ing a curious  and  valuable  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  beheaded  a.  d. 
1572,  written  in  a copy  of  Grafton’s  Chro- 
nicle. He  will  find  the  letter  engraved  in  the 
“ Historical  and  Literary  Curiosities,^* 
by  my  brother.  About  twenty  years  ago 
the  book  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Jadis,  of  Bryanstone  Square  and  the 
Exchequer  Bill  Office,  and  he  lent  it  to 
me.  I think  he  is  since  dead,  hut  I am 
not  certain.  His  library  was  sold  at 
Evans’s  in  Pall  Mall  some  ten  years  ago, 
and  it  could  perhaps  be  ascertained  from 
the  Catalogue  who  was  the  purchaser  of 
the  book  in  question. 

Yours,  &c.  William  James  Smith. 

Mr.  Urban, — As  I have  not  observed 
any  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  I.  A.  R.  in 
p.  389  of  your  Number  for  Oct.  last,  per- 
mit me  to  refer  him  to  Gent.  Mag.  vol. 
Lxxviii.  pt.  ii.  p.  469,  where  he  will  find 
a notice  of  the  death  of  Charles  Henry 
Wilson,  the  author  of  those  amusing 
volumes  entitled  “ Polyanthea,  a Col- 
lection of  Anecdotes,  Sketches,  &c.  Lond. 
1804.”  2 vols.  8vo.  I may  add  that  the 
identical  work  appeared  also  with  the  title 
of  “ Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Persons,  com- 
prising also  many  interesting  Literary 
Fragments,  &c.  Lond.  Lackington.  1804.” 
This  may  have  been  the  unworthy  trick 
of  the  booksellers;  a practice  not  yet  obso- 
lete. I observe  at  this  very  moment  on  the 
booksellers’  shelves  a work  under  two 
different  dates  and  titles.  My  copy  is 
entitled,  “ Visions  of  the  Times  of  Old  ; 
or,  the  Antiquarian  Enthusiast.  By  Ro- 
bert Bigsby,  Esq.  London,  C.  Wright. 
1848.”  3 vols.  8vo.  Other  copies  bear 
the  title  of  “ Old  Places  Revisited ; or, 
the  Antiquarian  Enthusiast,  &c.  1851.” 
I had  very  nearly  fallen  into  the  mistake 
of  purchasing  two  copies.  F.  R.  A. 
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THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  APULEIUS. 

The  Metamorphosis  of  Apuleius  : a Romance  of  the  Second  Century.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  Sir  George  Head.  Longmans.  8vo.  1851. 


WE  owe  Sir  George  Head  some 
thanks  for  his  very  readable  and  ge- 
nerally accurate  version  of  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  entertaining  writers 
of  antiquity.  The  earlier  translations 
of  Apuleius  were  either  so  unattrac- 
tive in  their  diction  or  so  indiscrimi- 
nate in  their  contents  as  to  cause  their 
banishment  into  the  libraries  of  the 
learned.  The  volume  now  before  us 
may  lie  beside  the  “ Caxtons”  on  draw- 
ing-room tables,  or  take  its  place  on 
the  shelves  with  the  British  novelists. 
It  has  been  carefully  expurgated  with- 
out any  material  damage  to  the  story, 
and,  considering  the  redundant  and 
often  obscure  language  of  the  original, 
this  “Romance  of  the  Second  Century” 
trips  along  pleasantly  enough  in  its 
English  dress. 

The  Metamorphosis  or  Golden  Ass 
will  probably  surprise  many  persons 
whose  acquaintance  with  ancient  litera- 
ture has  not  passed  the  bounds  of  school 
and  college  lectures,  and  who  perhaps 
account  such  studies  among  the  duties 
rather  than  the  pleasures  of  know- 
ledge. A Roman  gentleman  turns  out 
to  be  nearly  as  agreeable  company  as 
Gil  Bias,  and  to  have  a wallet  as  well 
stored  as  the  Decameron  itself.  And 
Apuleius  is  as  suggestive  as  he  is  com- 
municative. On  the  one  hand,  he  re- 
flects an  image  at  least  of  those  Mile- 
sian tales  which  amused  the  leisure  of 


Roman  proconsuls,  and  excited  the 
tears  or  the  laughter  of  the  Greeks 
from  Pontus  to  Marseilles.  On  the 
other,  he  proves  himself  one  of  the 
fathers  of  fiction  ; one  of  those  conteurs 
whose  narratives,  after  long  circulating 
in  the  halls  and  bowers  of  chivalry, 
descended  to  the  market-place  and 
were  once  again  embodied  in  the  di*ama 
and  romance  of  Europe.  NTor  is  Apu- 
leius instructive  to  novel-readers  and 
novel-writers  alone.  His  pictures  of 
social  and  domestic  life  illustrate  the 
pages  of  economists  and  historians, 
and  partially  uplift  the  curtain  from 
that  strange  scene  of  civilisation  and 
corruption  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

A singular  aspect  of  society  indeed 
is  that  displayed  in  the  “ Golden  Ass.” 
It  is  probably  a production  of  the  age 
of  Hadrian,  when  neither  foreign  nor 
civil  war  distracted  or  exhausted  the 
empire,  and  an  able  and  active  mo- 
narch was  at  its  helm.  Yet  what  a 
chaos  of  disorder  do  we  find  in  this 
“ Romance  of  the  Second  Century.” 
Sorcery  of  the  darkest  and  dreariest 
kind  is  commonly  practised  and  cre- 
dited. The  highways  are  infested  by 
robbers.  The  towns  afibrd  no  security 
against  burglars.  The  villages,  where 
they  exist,  are  scantily  peopled;  and 
in  general  the  open  country  is  a lonely 
waste,  where  wolves  and  bears  have 


Appuleius  is  the  form  in  which  the  name  appears  in  the  best  authorities.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  Sir  George  Head  had  led  the  way  to  a restoration  of  the 
better  orthography. 
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resumed  their  rights  of  free-warren. 
Households  are  populous  with  slaves, 
and  estates  have  neither  ploughmen 
nor  shepherds.  And  the  scene  in 
which  the  action  of  the  story  is  chiefly 
laid,  is  in  the  heart  of  those  very  pro- 
vinces of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia 
which  the  elder  Cato  urged  the  senate 
not  to  annex  to  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, because,  however  useful  they 
might  be  as  allies,  the  inhabitants  of 
them  were  too  numerous  and  warlike 
for  subjects.  Again,  as  respects  do- 
mestic life,  the  prospect  is  equally 
dreary.  The  sanctities  of  home  are 
perpetually  disregarded  : crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye  scarcely  excite  comment. 
Country  magnates  practise  all  the 
enormities  which  fiction  ascribes  to 
Overreach  and  Front  deBoeuf.  Squalid 
poverty  and  exorbitant  wealth  stand 
side  by  side.  The  soldier  wrongs 
the  peasant ; the  peasant  murders  the 
soldier.  The  public  amusements  are 
enervating  or  degrading  : the  popular 
religions  are  even  less  moral  than  the 
public  amusements.  Grave  and  gowned 
magistrates  assist  at  celebrations  which 
make  law  a mockery : and  shaven 
priests  exhibit  rites  in  open  daylight 
which  would  disgrace  a kraal  of  Hot- 
tentots. The  vitals  of  the  empire  were 
indeed  corroded  by  every  species  of 
moral  and  social  poison : and  the 
foundations  of  Byzantine  and  Turkish 
misrule  were  already  laid  in  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  most  vigilant  and  saga- 
cious of  the  Roman  emperors. 

These  however  are  the  darker  fea- 
tures of  the  story — the  elements  which 
an  analysis  of  it  presents.  Its  superficial 
texture  is  more  cheerful : and  were 
the  language  of  Apuleius  less  inflated 
and  redundant,  he  might,  for  some 
qualities  he  possesses,  be  justly  styled 
the  Roman  Boccaccio.  Humour,  in- 
deed, like  the  humour  of  the  great 
Florentine,  was  not  among  his  gifts. 
But  he  displays  a shrewd  and  easy 
irony  that  reminds  us  of  La  Fontaine, 
and  in  his  descriptions  of  scenery  he 
rises  occasionally  to  the  level  of  Lu- 
cretius. A few  words  upon  the 
Apuleian  diction  itself  will  not  be 
misplaced,  since  his  style  is  the  phy- 
siognomy of  his  mind — a mind  wildly 
luxuriant,  richly  stored  with  know- 
ledge, ingenious,  apprehensive,  but 
unsystematic  and  undisciplined. 

The  Roman  critics  of  the  purer 


ages  gave  to  the  florid  kind  of  elo- 
quence the  name  of  the  Asiatic.  Such 
was  the  eloquence  of  M.  Antonius,  and 
probably  in  some  measure  also  of 
Cicero’s  great  rival  Hortensius.  It  was 
distinguished  from  the  manlier  severity 
of  the  Athenian  and  Rhodian  schools 
by  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  its  periods, 
by  frequent  antithesis,  and  by  a too 
elaborate  display  of  rhetorical  finesse. 
But  these  critics  did  not  survive  to 
witness  and  condemn  a third  variety 
of  Roman  eloquence,  standing  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Asiatic  style, 
which  that  had  borne  to  the  chaster 
Attic  and  Rhodian.  African  Latinity 
is  a genus  by  itself;  and  its  great  mas- 
ters— for  there  was  a kind  of  greatness 
even  in  its  turgid  pomp  — whether 
Christian  or  Heathen,  exhibit  a 
strong  family-resemblance  to  one  ano- 
ther. It  is  the  style  of  Augustin  and 
Tertullian  as  well  as  of  Apuleius,  and 
its  nearest  modern  parallel  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  Spanish 
historians.  Its  characteristics  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  single  word  ex- 
cess. The  rhetorical  professors  of 
Carthage  and  Utica  seemed  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  glowing  and  tro- 
pical profusion  of  their  climate.  They 
applied  to  oratory  the  maxim — “Nil 
actum  reputans,  dum  quid  superesset 
agendum.”  They  tax  and  torture  lan- 
guage for  cadences  and  expletives. 
They  have  the  roll  of  J ohnson  without 
his  logical  precision.  They  are  as 
gaudy  as  Marino  and  Gongora : they 
wrote  almost  as  inexplicably  as  Turner 
now  paints.  Their  meaning  is  obscured 
by  a haze  of  words : they  tell  every- 
thing : they  suggest  everything : they 
leave  nothing  to  the  reader : they 
abhor  repose.  Such  is  the  diction  of 
Apuleius ; and  not  in  his  Romance 
alone.  In  his  oration  De  Magia, 
where  the  importance  of  the  issue  at 
stake  to  himself — no  less  than  house, 
land,  and  good  name — might,  one  would 
have  thought,  have  curtailed  his  ex- 
uberance, his  fancy  is  little  less  riotous 
than  in  the  Golden  Ass.  A grave  dis- 
cussion on  the  guiding  spirit  of  So- 
crates is  as  ornate  as  his  Florida  or 
rhetorical  exercises.  His  Neo-Platonic 
treatise  is  equally  inflated.  Neither  a 
legal  argument  nor  abstract  science 
avail  to  moderate  the  impetuous  full- 
ness of  his  rhetoric.  He  sows  ever 
with  the  sack  and  not  with  the  hand. 
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And  yet  to  taboo  such  writers  as 
Apuleius  would  be  to  lop  off  a 
living  limb  from  Roman  literature. 
The  vigour  and  compass  of  that  litera- 
ture are  indeed,  in  general,  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  It  is  too  often 
regarded  as  beginning  with  Plautus 
and  closing  with  Tacitus.  In  the  chart 
of  authors  usually  appended  to  Latin 
lexicons  two  ages  are  recommended 
and  two  interdicted  to  the  student. 
“ Shun,”  advises  Robert  Ainsworth, 
“ as  you  would  shun  poison  or  evil 
company,  all  the  writers  who  follow 
the  younger  Pliny,  but  dedicate  your 
days  and  nights  to  those  who  precede 
him.”  If  to  win  medals  and  books 
stamped  with  college  arms  be  the  sole 
object  in  studying  Latinity,  such 
counsel  is  good.  But  it  is  naught,  if 
we  would  attain  just  conceptions  of 
the  variety  and  compass  of  the  Roman 
mind.  So  far  indeed  are  all  vigour  or 
even  all  grace  from  being  confined  to 
its  gold  and  silver  ages,  that  from  the 
eras  of  baser  metal  we  will  undertake 
to  produce  passages  which  for  diction 
“ would  make  Quintilian  stare  and 
gasp,”  but  which  in  pith,  pregnancy, 
and  subtile  or  lofty  thought,  rival  all 
that  great  critic  commended  or  M93- 
cenas  patronised.  Passages  we  say  : 
for  the  sustained  majesty  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil  passed  away  with  the  strict 
discipline  and  the  liberal  refinement 
which  produced  it.  The  brazen  and 
iron  ages  are  seldom  “ felices  opere 
in  toto.” 

Much  ink  has  been  shed  in  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  Metamorphosis  of 
Apuleius  is  an  allegory  veiling  pro- 
found mysteries  : that  it  is  a masked 
battery  against  Christianity : that  it 
is  a puff  indirect  of  the  Isiac  priests  : 
that  it  is  a satire  upon  them  : that  its 
author  strove  to  recommend  purer 
morals  and  even  asceticism  to  his  con- 
temporaries : or  finally  that  he  merely 
intended  to  amuse  them.  One  fact, 
among  all  these  conjectures,  is  both 
true  and  strange.  Apuleius  was  by 
profession  a barrister,  and  by  inclina- 
tion a transcendental  philosopher.  The 
gravity  of  his  pursuits  was  however 
no  impediment  to  his  becoming  a popu- 
lar novelist.  Hor  indeed  did  his  com- 
bination of  the  lively  and  severe  ex- 
cite any  surprise  at  the  time  : nor  was 
the  combination  without  precedent. 
For  did  not  Heliodorus,  Bishop  of 


Tricca,  write  a novel — his  A^thiopica, 
which  was  at  once  so  popular  in  its 
day,  and  so  scandalous  in  the  eyes  of 
his  episcopal  brethren  that  in  full 
synod  they  gave  the  reverend  author 
his  choice  either  to  lay  down  his  mitre 
or  to  call  in  his  book.  The  mitre  he 
retained  : the  book  he  burned : yet 
he  must  have  distributed  a few  copies 
among  his  friends,  or  his  publisher 
must  have  thought  it  a good  specula- 
tion to  keep  in  hand  a proscribed 
work,  since,  at  this  hour,  we  may,  if 
we  choose,  read  this  episcopal  romance. 
If  the  ^thiopica  merited  the  flames, 
it  deserved  them  for  being  dull,  and 
not,  as  the  bench  alleged,  for  being 
indecorous.  The  “ Golden  Ass  ” could 
make  out  on  the  latter  account  a much 
better  title  to  the  peine  forte  et  dure. 
But  being  the  work  of  a lawyer  and  a 
philosopher  its  improprieties  were 
overlooked  or  considered  matters  of 
course,  and  the  only  castigation  which 
Apuleius  of  Madaura  has  for  sixteen 
centuries  received,  is  Bawdier ization 
by  the  Delphin  editor  in  his  care  for 
the  morals  of  the  heir- apparent  of  the 
Capets. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  sift  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  theories,  nor 
hazard  one  ourselves  respecting  the 
drift  of  Apuleius  in  composing  the 
“ Golden  Ass.”  Such  explanations 
too  generally  resemble  Lord  Burgh- 
ley’s  shake  of  the  head,  and  the  curious 
reader  may  amply  satisfy  himself  on 
all  these  points  by  turning  over  the 
Divine  Legation  orthe  dreamy  volumes 
of  Thomas  Taylor.  In  the  space  al- 
lotted to  us  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  merits  of  Apuleius  as  a painter 
of  life  and  manners.  In  this  respect 
his  Milesian  tale  is  invaluable.  It 
helps  to  clothe  with  flesh  the  dry 
bones  and  sinews  of  contemporary 
history.  And  it  aids  us  in  a depart- 
ment in  which  ancient  literature  is 
especially  deficient.  Accustomed  as 
we  are  to  the  three- volume  novel,  we 
can  hardly  estimate  the  poverty  of  the 
ancients  in  fiction.  ♦ Aristophanes  in- 
deed is  the  best  commentator  on 
Thucydides,  and  Lucian  on  the  his- 
torians of  the  Antonines.  But  the 
Roman  drama,  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  does  not  portray  Roman  man- 
ners : the  Augustan  writers  rarely 
afford  even  a glimpse  of  the  people  : 
and  Cicero’s  and  Pliny’s  letters  exhibit 
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rather  the  sentiments  of  coteries  than 
of  the  mass  which  undulated  beneath 
the  political  surface  of  the  common- 
wealth. Had  Petronius  been  less  mu- 
tilated or  his  date  better  ascertained, 
his  Satjricon  would  have  been  for 
contemporary  Roman  history  what 
Tom  Jones  is  for  the  reigns  of  the 
first  two  Georges.  In  this  dearth  of 
information  the  “ Golden  Ass”  is  a 
“ liber  aureus,”  and  second  to  Lucian’s 
Dialogues  alone  as  a picture  of  life, 
and  a collection  of  curious,  thrilling, 
and  pathetic  adventures. 

Its  plot  is  extremely  inartificial. 
Its  hero  Lucius,  who  appears  from 
Lucian’s  story  of  similar  name  to  have 
been  a stock  character  of  ancient  ro- 
mance, is  rather  acted  upon  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  story,  than  himself 
an  agent  in  them,  either  principal  or 
secondary.  From  being  much  more 
than  a passive  spectator  he  is  indeed 
precluded  by  his  transformation  into 
the  animal  from  which  the  romance 
derives  its  name.  For  not  merely  is 
he  written  down  an  ass,  as  Dogberry 
desired  himself  to  be,  but  is  actually 
converted  into  that  animal,  retaining 
however  his  human  faculties  of  obser- 
vation. He  pays  in  fact  the  penalty 
of  his  inquisitiveness.  He  travels  in 
Thessaly,  partly  on  business,  but  more 
from  a restless  curiosity  respecting  the 
potency  of  Thessalian  witches.  His 
doubts  receive  a very  painful  yet  prac- 
tical solution.  Through  nearly  every 
species  of  tribulation,  poor  living,  hard 
working,  “ the  season’s  rage,”  and  cud- 
gellings  manifold,  he  bears  his  asinine 
dishonours,  until  he  attains  a high  and 
palmy  state  of  asinine  prosperity,  by 
his  feats  in  eating  and  drinking  like  a 
gentleman.  But  we  must  not  forestall 
Sir  George  Head’s  agreeable  version. 

The  most  prominent  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  feature  in  this 
romance  is  the  universal  acquiescence 
in  the  powers  of  sorcery.  Apuleius 
himself  had  been  put  upon  his  trial 
on  a charge  of  magical  practices,  and 
Lucius,  who  is  in  some  respects  the 
author’s  “ double  ” as  well  as  his  hero, 
fully  shares  in  the  common  belief  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  terrors  inseparable 
from  it.  Not  merely  in  the  wild  and 
gloomy  creed  of  the  time  were  there 
superhuman  agencies  able  to  inflict 
upon  mankind  disease,  calamity,  and 
even  death ; but.  the  guest  at  table, 
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the  stranger  in  the  streets  and  high- 
ways, the  mistress  of  the  house,  the 
wife  and  the  mother,  might  be  the 
possessor  of  powers  before  which  the 
host  of  heaven  trembled,  and  against 
which  neither  virtue  nor  valour  nor 
wisdom  aflbrded  any  protection.  Thes- 
saly was  especially  the  land  of  wizards  ; 
it  was  Erictho’s  native  soil ; its  herbs 
were  the  proper  ingredients  of  witches’ 
cauldrons ; its  sepulchres  afforded  no 
repose ; its  tarns  and  fells  were  the 
nightly  scenes  of  incantations ; its 
rocks  and  forests  whirled  round  in 
mystic  dances ; its  rivers  descended 
to  Hades  “ down  caverns  measureless 
to  man.”  To  Thessaly  Lucius  repairs. 
His  eyes  and  ears  are  presently  satiated 
with  rumours  and  spectacles  of  “ gram- 
marye.”  He  sups  full  with  horrors. 
One  aged  crone  drives  back  the  rivers 
to  their  heads  and  brings  down  the 
moon ; another  flies  to  her  lover  in 
the  form  of  an  owl ; a third  evokes 
the  dead  to  work  her  vengeance  on 
the  living  ; another  yet  more  hideously 
informs  a ghastly  corpse  with  a fiendish 
soul.  Whatsoever  things  are  unlovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  malignant,  ter- 
rible, or  deformed,  permeate  and 
afflict  with  their  abominations  the 
Thessaline  “ inferno.”  Nor  was  belief 
in  such  agencies  confined  to  the  vulgar. 
It  was  the  creed  of  the  rich  and  the 
instructed  also.  It  was  the  talk  of 
the  market ; but  it  crept  equally  into 
the  “ minor  chamber.” 

We  cannot  imagine  a state  of  so- 
ciety more  withering  to  the  heart  and 
intellect  of  man  than  this.  The  super- 
stitions of  Africa  are  as  debasing,  but 
they  are  practised  by  races  wholly 
uncivilised.  The  credulity  of  the 
middle  ages  was  equally  profound, 
but  it  was  in  some  degree  neutralised 
as  to  its  worst  effects  by  unimpaired 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  Church  to 
rebuke  the  powers  of  evil.  But,  in 
the  society  which  Apuleius  represents, 
the  magistrate  and  the  philosopher 
who  argued  against  the  theory  of  pro- 
vidence believed  in  the  reality  of 
witchcraft.  He  would  not  walk  abroad 
without  an  amulet ; he  would  turn 
pale  at  an  omen;  a word  overheard 
by  accident  or  uttered  in  jest  would 
cause  him  to  return  from  a journey, 
or  to  put  off  pressing  business  ; an  old 
woman  at  the  street  corner  or  a black- 
amoor at  the  city  gate  would  fill  his 
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soul  with  dismay.  The  state-religion 
afforded  him  no  support : he  disbe- 
lieved it.  His  very  proficiency  in  the 
learning  of  the  time  was  an  aggra- 
vation of  pain,  since  it  rendered  him 
more  apprehensive  of  the  mystery  of 
evil,  without  supplying  him  with  any 
efficient  antidote  in  religious  faith ; 
and  if  the  rich  and  the  learned  and 
the  disputers  of  this  world  lay  thus 
open  to  the  terrors  of  sorcery,  how  ill 
must  it  have  fared  with  the  ignorant 
and  the  poor — disease,  insanity,  re- 
verses, were  all  ascribed  to  this  cause. 
There  was  terror  in  midnight  silence, 
in  lonely  places,  in  dreams,  in  the 
flight  of  birds,  in  the  gestures  of  beasts, 
in  the  air  and  the  fire  and  the  stream, 
in  the  baying  of  the  watch- dog,  in  the 
moaning  of  forest  and  billow,  and  in 
whatever  surrounded  or  ministered  to 
the  life  of  man. 

We  extract  the  following  scene  as  a 
proof  that  our  representation  is  not 
exaggerated.  A respectable  yeoman 
is  entertaining  at  his  table  a poor 
market  gardener,  the  master  of  the 
transformed  Lucius. 

“ And  now  I have  a wonderful  oc- 
currence to  relate.  My  master,  having 
been  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertain- 
ment, having  taken  his  place  at  the  table 
accordingly,  and  several  cups  of  wine 
having  been  expended  in  drinking  healths 
among  the  company,  there  came  suddenly 
running  into  the  apartment  one  of  the 
hens  from  the  poultry-yard,  cackling  as  if 
she  wanted  to  lay  an  egg,  upon  which 
said  the  master  of  the  house,  looking  at 
the  hen  and  observing  her  behaviour, 
‘Well  done,  my  maiden!  Verily  thou 
art  a good  prolific  servant,  for  thou  hast 
feasted  us  for  many  a day  with  thy  off- 
spring, and  now,  methinks,  art  in  the 
mind  to  present  us  with  another  dainty 
morsel.  Ho  ! boy,’  continued  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  male  servant, 
‘ bestir  thyself.  Go,  as  thou  art  wont  to 
do,  and  place  a basket  for  the  hen  in  yon 
corner.’  At  these  words  of  the  master 
the  boy  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  im- 
mediately brought  in  the  basket ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  hen,  refusing  to  go  near 
her  usual  hed,  immediately  squatted  her- 
self at  her  master’s  feet,  and  there  pro- 
duced— not  such  an  egg  as  we  know 
hens  lay  every  day,  but  a premature  live 
chicken ! 

“ No  sooner  had  the  precocious  prodigy 
begun  to  run  chirruping  about  the  room 
after  its  mother,  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
in  its  eyesight,  feathers,  claws,  'Sec.  than 


the  hearts  of  all  spectators  were  struck 
with  terror  at  the  appearance  of  another 
miracle  of  more  dire  portentous  character. 
The  earth  underneath  the  dinner-table 
burst  open  in  a yawning  chasm,  whence 
gushed  forth  a copious  fountain  of  blood 
that  sprinkled  the  table  with  large  heavy 
drops  ; and  at  the  same  moment,  while 
every  one  was  looking  at  these  divine 
presages  with  tremulous  dismay  and  won- 
derment, one  of  the  servants  rushed  into 
the  room  from  the  wine-cellar,  announcing 
that  the  wine  in  all  the  casks  was  boiling 
hot,  and  bubbling  like  water  in  a cauldron. 
Finally,  simultaneous  with  the  above  omi- 
nous appearances,  several  weasels,  having 
fast  hold  with  their  teeth  of  a dead  serpent, 
dragged  it  into  the  house  ; the  sheep-dog 
opened  its  mouth,  and  out  jumped  a little 
green  frog  ; and  a ram  that  stood  close  to 
the  sheep-dog,  seizing  him  immediately  by 
the  throat  with  his  teeth,  strangled  him 
with  a single  bite.” 

The  next  feature  of  interest  in  the 
Metamorphosis  is  the  various  aspects 
it  presents  of  social  life — cheese-fac- 
tors, usurers,  banditti,  millers,  gar- 
deners, woodcutters,  magistrates,  noble 
matrons,  country  gentlemen,  priests, 
sailors,  and  soldiers,  who  fifty  gene- 
rations ago  strutted  their  brief  hours 
on  the  stage  of  life,  pass  over  the  scene 
in  clear,  busy,  picturesque  groups. 
Apuleius,  indeed,  possesses  in  no  com- 
mon measure  the  barber’s  talent  of 
story-telling — “ much  learning  ” had 
not  made  him  unobservant  of  the  lesser 
lights  and  shadows  of  animate  or  in- 
animate life.  Were  the  “ Metamor- 
phosis ” his  only  extant  work  we  might 
suspect  that  he  was  indebted  for  this 
gift  to  his  Milesian  predecessors,  who 
living  by  their  narratives  were  also 
bound  to  please  by  them  ; and  the 
pleasure  of  mixed  audiences  must 
always  depend  upon  what  they  can 
see  and  feel  at  the  moment  of  presen- 
tation. But  his  defence  of  himself 
against  the  charge  of  “ magic,”  and  his 
rhetorical  exercises  (Florida)  shew 
equally  with  his  romance,  that,  how- 
ever vicious  and  efflorescent  his  lan- 
guage, his  eye  and  ear  were  active 
and  apprehensive.  His  pictures  of 
society  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  do  not 
imply  a very  prosperous  state  of  things. 
The  dining-room  of  Byrrhena  would 
indeed  do  honour  to  May  Fair;  but 
the  gardener’s  cottage  savours  strongly 
of  Tipperary ; and  the  bandits’  cavern 
was  the  model  of  Le  Sage,  and  might 
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have  been  painted  by  Salvator.  We 
doubt  whether  a Turkish  pashalic 
would  present  a more  complete  picture 
of  desolation  than  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  extract : — 

“ On  leaving  the  house  the  road  we 
travelled  was  exceedingly  rough,  leading 
by  a steep  acclivity  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  covered  with  trees,  and  when 
we  had  arrived  there,  with  toilsome  labour, 
we  descended  into  the  plain  below  among 
open  fields.  We  then  proceeded  along 
the  valley  till  the  evening,  and,  as  the 
shades  of  night  were  beginning  to  darken 
our  path,  we  arrived  at  a certain  castle. 
This  castle  belonged  to  a rich  inhabitant, 
who  had  a numerous  household,  all  of 
whom  unanimously  pressed  us  to  remain 
there  for  the  night,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  ferocious  wolves  of  enormous 
size  that  infested  the  neighbourhood*. 
‘ They  ravaged  the  country  to  such  a 
degree,’  they  said,  ‘ that  all  locomotive 
communication  was  put^a  stop  to.  They 
fell  upon  travellers  on  the  roads  in  packs, 
like  a troop  of  banditti,  destroyed  the 
defenceless  cattle  in  the  fields,  and  oc- 
casionally, when  instigated  by  hunger, 
even  attacked  people  within  the  precincts 
of  the  villages  and  farm-houses.  Nowhere 
in  the  vicinity,’  they  added,  ‘ was  human 
life  secure  from  danger  from  the  terrible 
animals.  Especially  along  the  road  we 
were  about  to  travel  the  ground  was  white 
with  human  bones  that  lay  blanching  in 
the  sun,  and  half-eaten  disembowelled 
carcases  were  scattered  about  everywhere. 
Not  only,  therefore,  must  we  pursue  our 
journey  at  all  events  with  extreme  caution, 
avoiding  by  all  means  the  dusk,  and 
waiting  for  broad  daylight,  with  a clear 
hot  sun,  but,  placing  no  confidence  on  the 
debilitating  effect  of  the  noontide  heat 
on  the  creatures,  move  in  a compact 
body  like  the  figure  of  a wedge,  and, 
above  all  things,  prevent  our  party  from 
straggling.’  ” 

These  agreeable  precautions  are  so 
far  successful  as  to  keep  the  wolves  at 
bay  ; but  the  travellers,  who  are  mis- 
taken for  robbers,  encounter  a worse 
danger  from  the  miserable  and  des- 
perate peasantry,  who  let  slip  upon 
them  their  sheep-dogs,  “ as  savage  as 
the  wolves.” 

“ Large  in  size,  exceedingly  ferocious, 
well  trained  to  guard  the  flocks,  obedient 
to  the  voice  of  their  masters,  and  equal  in 
strength  to  cope  with  the  fiercest  bear 
or  wolf,  they  came  rushing  upon  us  ex- 
asperated by  cheers  and  hallooing,  and 
spreading  themselves  in  all  directions, 
leaped  upon  and  lacerated  both  men  and 
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animals  alike  most  grievously.  In  ad- 
dition to  our  calamity  we  were  exposed 
all  the  time  to  another  peril  from  the 
rustics  and  country  people  hurling  down 
large  stones  upon  us  from  the  top  of  the 
farm-houses  and  the  summit  of  the  ad- 
joining height ; nay,  the  stones  fell  around 
us  with  such  rapidity  that  it  was  diflicult 
to  say  whether  the  injuries  so  inflicted  or 
from  the  dogs  were  the  greater.  At  last, 
all  of  a sudden,  a woman  was  hit  on  the 
head  with  a stone,  and  she,  crying  and 
screaming  from  the  pain  of  the  blow,  began 
to  call  out  to  her  husband  to  help  her. 
With  that  the  husband  came  up  to  her, 
and,  as  he  was  wiping  the  blood  off  his 
wife’s  head,  he  shouted  in  a loud  voice  to 
the  assailants,  and  calling  all  the  gods  to 
witness,  thus  addressed  them  : ‘ Hard- 
hearted wretches  that  you  are,’  said  he, 
‘ for  what  reason  do  you  attack  in  this 
fashion  a number  of  poor  labouring  men  1 
What  harm  have  we  done  to  you  ? What 
think  you  we  want  to  rob  you  of?  ’Tis 
not  because  you  dwell  in  rocks  and  caves 
like  wildbeasts  and  barbarians  thatyouneed 
thus  thirst  after  our  blood  !’  No  sooner 
had  the  shepherd  made  the  above  exclama- 
tion than  the  shower  of  stones  immediately 
ceased,  and  the  dogs  also  having  been 
simultaneously  called  off  by  their  masters, 
the  canine  tempest  subsided.  At  the  same 
time  one  of  the  hostile  countrymen,  who 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a lofty  cypress 
tree,  replied  to  the  shepherd  as  follows  : 

‘ Neither  are  we  desirous  of  depriving  you 
of  aught  that  you  have.  ’Twas  only  because 
we  expected  harm  from  you  that  we  have 
defended  ourselves.  Henceforth  consider 
yourselves  secure,  and  depart  in  peace.’  ” 

The  third  feature  of  interest  to 
which  we  shall  call  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion is  the  religious  aspect  of  the  Me- 
tamorphosis. The  orthodox  state  reli- 
gion is  scarcely  mentioned  in  it ; but, 
in  its  place,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a very  active  feud  between  the  or- 
giastic worship  of  Cybele  and  the 
graver  rites  of  Isis.  Wherever  the 
priests  of  the  great  goddess  of  Asia 
are  introduced,  they  are  represented 
as  impure,  profligate,  and  vulgar  swin- 
dlers. Wherever  the  worshippers  of  Isis 
appear  they  are  described  as  the  pos- 
sessors of  a pure  faith  and  a decorous 
ritual,  exemplary  in  their  lives  and 
ascetic  in  their  doctrines  and  observ- 
ances. 

The  very  adventures  through  which 
Lucius  passes  will  appear,  if  compared 
with  the  earnest  and  almost  sublime 
close  of  this  romance,  to  be  a process 
of  purification  from  sin  and  sensuous 
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error,  with  a view  of  rendering  man 
worthy  of  the  holy  and  happy  privileges 
of  the  Isiac  faith.  In  this  aspect  the 
“ Golden  Ass  ” stands  in  a very  close 
relation  to  the  early  and  nearly  contem- 
poraneous Christian  romances.  No  fact 
in  history  is  better  ascertained  than  the 
infusion  into  paganism,  during  the  last 
century  and  a half  of  its  decline,  of 
a more  earnest  moral  tone.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  defects  of  Gibbon’s  masterly 
work  that  he  passes  over  in  silence 
this  remarkable  phenomenon.  He  cites 
the  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  once  or 
twice,  the  romance  of  Apuleius  never. 
Yet  in  no  volumes  is  the  aspect  of 
dying  paganism  more  graphically  de- 
picted. A new  and  mysterious  foe  had 
appeared  in  the  field.  From  a small 
and  despised  province  of  the  empire, 
known  principally  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment by  the  turbulent  and  obsti- 
nate character  of  its  inhabitants,  had 
come  forth  a creed  which  surpassed 
philosophy  in  the  purity  of  its  morals, 
and  the  mysteries  themselves  in  the 
awe  with  which  it  Inspired  its  vota- 
ries. It  was  a creed  old  and  yet  new. 
It  branched  olf  from  a religion  which 
antedated  Saturn  and  the  Titans,  and 
yet  it  displayed  all  the  vigour  and  en- 
thusiasm of  youth.  Its  kingdom,  as 
its  teachers  professed,  was  not  of  this 
world,  and  yet  neither  the  Olympian 
theology,  nor  the  fanatical  rites  of 
Cybele,  nor  the  grave  ancestral  wor- 
ship of  Egypt,  had  such  power  in  the 
world.  Its  strength,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  astonished  priests  and  philosophers 
of  paganism,  lay  in  its  visible  morals 
and  in  its  reported  miracles ; and  ac- 
cordingly it  could  be  combated  only  by 
a return  to  the  ethics  of  purer  ages, 
and  by  a rehabilitation  of  signs,  won- 
ders, and  oracles.  From  Lucian  and 
Philostratus  we  learn  that  very  active 
attempts  were  made  to  counterwork 
Christianity  with  its  own  weapons. 
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Alexander  and  Proteus  were  indebd 
vulgar  charlatans ; but  the  philosopher 
of  Tyana  is  the  representative  of  men 
who  attempted  to  enforce  a virtuous 
life  by  the  exhibition  of  supernatural 
powers.  The  life  of  Apollonius  is  in- 
deed a romance ; but  it  is  a romance 
founded  on  fact : and,  although  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Apuleius  is  still 
more  fanciful  and  fictitious,  yet  it  also 
contains  no  few  germs  of  authentic 
history.  We  refer  particularly  to  the 
concluding  books,  in  which  the  pomp, 
circumstance,  and  earnestness  of  Isiac 
worship  are  described  Avith  the  pen  of 
an  orator,  and  with  the  devout  faith  of 
a believer. 

In  this  light  the  work  of  Apuleius 
must  be  regarded  as  a vital  portion 
of  Roman,  or  rather  of  ethnic  literature. 
To  the  great  works  of  the  Augustan 
age  it  stands  in  direct  contrast.  As  a 
work  of  art  it  is  immeasurably  infe- 
rior ; in  originality  of  thought  and  in 
freshness  of  feeling  it  frequently  sur- 
passes them.  The  mimetic  taste  of 
court  literature  had  declined ; the 
varnish  of  Attic  and  Alexandrian 
models  had  peeled  away ; the  rude 
vigour  of  Naevius  and  Pacuvius  ap- 
pears again ; and  in  Gaulish  and  African 
Latinity  the  Roman  intellect  often  re- 
sumes the  thews  and  boldness  of  the 
age  in  Avhich  Appius  the  Blind  ad- 
dressed a senate  unrefined  but  uncor- 
rupted by  Greek  rhetoricians. 

We  have  cited  none  of  the  lighter 
portions  of  the  “ Golden  Ass.”  Our 
object  has  been  to  point  out  its  value 
as  an  auxiliary  to  history.  As  an 
amusing  book  it  will  recommend  itself ; 
and  Sir  George  Head  has  done  good 
service  to  literature  in  enabling  the 
English  reader  to  compare  with  Gib- 
bon, Guizot,  and  Le  Bas,  this  curious 
and  instructive  “ Romance  of  the 
Second  Century.” 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  IRISH  COUNCIL-BOOKS  OF  THE  TIMES  OF 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  CROMWELLS. 


NOW  that  the  National  Records  of 
England  are  at  length  to  be  made 
more  accessible  to  the  literary  public, 
it  seems  but  reasonable  that  attention 
and  sympathy  should  be  directed  to 
the  present  position  of  a portion  of 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


their  Irish  brethren  whose  captivity 
still  continues,  and  on  whom  the  light 
of  day  has  not  yet  been  allowed  to 
shine. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Record  Com- 
mission for  Ireland,  of  the  years  1816- 
4 D 
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20,  will  be  found  (pp.  227-8)  a cata- 
logue of  state  documents  contained  in 
the  Council  Office  Room  of  the  Record 
Tower,  Dublin  Castle.  Some  sixty  vo- 
lumes, forming  a series,  broken  and 
imperfect  in  many  parts,  include  the 
Irish  Council  Books  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Protectors  Cromwell, 
as  well  as  fragments  of  similar  en- 
tries down  to  the  period  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1689.  It  is  not  a little 
strange  that  attention  should  not 
have  been  drawn  to  documents  pos- 
sessing titles  so  alluring  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — “ General  Orders  of  the 
Lord  Deputy  and  Council  on  Pub- 
lic Affairs  “ Commissions  and  In- 
structions for  conducting  Public  Af- 
fairs, 1654-7,  1650-7,  1654-8,  1659;” 
“ Domestick  Government  Correspond- 
ence, 1651,  1651-4,  1654-9,”  “Orders 
in  regard  to  the  Distribution  of  Lands, 
1652-9,”  &c.  &c.  Besides  these  we 
have,  “Public  Money  Orders,”  “ Civil 
Lists,”  “ Military  Accounts,”  “ Refer- 
ences on  Petitions  and  Claims,”  “ Pro- 
ceedings before  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners at  Mallow,”  “ Transplanters’ 
Certificates,”  &c.  &c. 

The  volumes  containing  these  re- 
cords of  Puritan  rule  in  Ireland  are 
stored  away  in  obscurity,  damp,  and 
dust,  on  the  shelves  of  a dark  and  re- 
mote circular  room,  the  flooring  of 
which  is  confined  to  a narrow  gallery, 
while  through  the  downward  chasm 
one  catches  a distant  glimpse  of  what 
was  formerly  a state  dungeon.  The 
prisoners  below  are  gone,  but  the  pri- 
soners above  still  remain,  awaiting  the 
day  when  public  attention  shall  be 
drawn  to  this  practical  “ Irish  griev- 
ance.” The  slight  arrangement  in  the 
disposition  of  the  volumes,  and  their 
being  at  all  presentable,  when  at  long 
intervals  some  student  finds  his  way  to 
this  oubliette^  are  attributable  to  the 
industry  and  sagacity  of  their  humble 
custodian,  who  seems  to  be  nearly  the 
only  person  in  Dublin  Castle  or  Dub- 
lin cognisant  of  their  existence.  On 
our  first  inquiries,  indeed,  we  were  as- 
sured that  they  were  non-existent, 
having  perished  in  a fire  which  in 
1711  consumed  a large  mass  of  inte- 
resting historical  documents.  Nothing 
but  the  positive  testimony  of  the  Re- 


cord Report  to  their  existence  at  a 
much  later  period  prevented  our  aban- 
doning the  investigation  in  despair. 
There  they  are,  however,  and  to  a few 
of  the  extracts  from  them  which  we 
were  then  permitted  to  make,  we  pur- 
pose now  inviting  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  1654, 
in  the  middle  of  that  disagreement 
between  Oliver  and  the  first  Parlia- 
ment summoned  under  the  instrument 
of  government,  which  led  to  the  “ En- 
gagement Test,”  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
Council  of  Ireland,  appointed  to  re- 
place the  Commonwealth  Commission- 
ers, arrived  in  Dublin.  The  Lord 
Deputy,  as  is  well  known,  was  Charles 
Fleetwood,  son-in-law  of  the  Protector  ; 
the  names  of  his  councillors  were  Co- 
lonel Robert  Hammond,  the  celebrated 
governor  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  who 
died  in  the  next  month,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Richard  Pepys,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Upper  Bench,  Robert 
Goodwin,  Miles  Corbet,  and  Colonel 
Matthew  Thomlinson,  who  commanded 
the  guard  in  attendance  on  Charles  I. 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  whose 
humane  conduct  towards  his  royal 
prisoner  saved  his  own  life  at  the  Re- 
storation. At  the  same  time  the  Pro- 
tector’s second  son,  Henry  Cromwell, 
received  a commission  as  Major-Gene- 
ral of  the  army  in  Ireland,  in  which 
country  he  arrived  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  council  was  to  issue  a 
proclamation  for  a “ Humiliation-Day 
or  Fast,”  which  ran  as  follows  :* — 

“ By  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council. 

“ The  Lord  by  his  providence  having 
disposed  us  to  the  present  management  of 
affairs  here  in  Ireland,  and  considering 
the  weight  of  the  work  we  are  called  unto, 
the  many  difficulties,  trials,  and  tempta- 
tions we  may  meet  with,  and  our  own 
unfitness  for  the  carrying  on  so  great  a 
business  without  His  presence  in  owning 
and  directing  us  : — We  do  hereby  desire 
all  those  that  truly  fear  the  Lord  in  this 
nation  to  seek  Him  in  our  behalfs,  that  His 
gracious  spirit  may  direct  and  strengthen 
us  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  great 
end  of  magistracy,  for  the  terror  of  evil- 
doers and  praise  of  them  that  do  w'ell,  as 
also  that  we  might  in  all  things  do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  our 


* General  Orders,  &c.  vol.  A.  5,  p.  1. 
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God.  Moreover,  M^e  desire  that  in  a spe- 
cial manner  all  such  whose  hearts  God 
shall  make  willing  would  solemnly  meet 
us  at  His  throne  of  grace  by  fervent  sup- 
plication upon  the  21st  of  this  instant 
September,  to  seek  His  face  for  a blessing 
upon  the  beginning  of  our  work,  wherein 
we  desire  continually  to  wait  and  depend 
upon  Him,  and  that  all  might  cease  from 
us  and  all  other  poor  instruments,  and 
ascribe  the  glory  of  any  mercy  alone 
unto  Him. 

“ Dublin,  the  14th  Septr.  1654. 

“ Thomas  Herbert, 

“Clerk  of  the  Council.’’ 

Another  of  the  earlier  orders  in  this 
volume  refers  to  the  “ Proposals  ” of  a 
well-known  individual,  the  celebrated 
Sir  William.  Petty,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  then 
simple  “ Dr.  Petty.” 

In  “Petty’s  Tracts,  chiefly  relating 
to  Ireland,”  published  in  1769,  is  ex- 
tracted the  will  of  this  singular  per- 
son, which  contains  an  autobiogra- 
phical outline,  tracing  the  origin  of 
his  fortunes  from  the  time  when,  as 
a member  of  the  King’s  navy,  “ at  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  he  had  gotten  up 
about  three-score  pounds,  with  as 
much  mathematics  as  any  of  his  age 
was  known  to  have  had.”  Having  en- 
tered the  medical  profession,  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  “ being  admitted 
into  the  College  of  Physicians,  Lon- 
don, and  into  several  clubs  of  the  vir- 
tuous,” and  in  the  next  two  years  be» 
ing  made  fellow  of  Brazen-Nose,  Ana- 
tomy-Professor in  Oxford,  and  also 
Reader  at  Gresham  College,  he  “ad- 
vanced his  stock  to  about  400/.,  and 
with  100/.  more  advanced  and  given 
him  to  go  for  Ireland,  unto  full  500/. 
Upon  the  10th  of  September,  1652,” 
Sir  William  continues,  “ I landed  at 
Waterford,  in  Ireland,  physician  to  the 
army,  who  had  suppressed  the  rebel- 
lion begun  in  1641,  and  to  the  general 
of  the  same,  and  the  head- quarters,  at 
the  rate  of  205.  per  diem,  at  which  I 
continued  till  June  1659,  gaining  by 
my  practice  400/.  a-year  above  the  said 
salary.  About  September  1654,  I, 
perceiving  that  the  admeasurement  of 
the  lands  forfeited  by  the  afore-men- 
tioned rebellion,  and  intended  to  regu- 
late the  satisfaction  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  suppressed  the  same,  was  most  in- 


sufficiently and  absurdly  managed,  I 
obtained  a contract,  dated  11th  De- 
cember, 1654,  for  making  the  same  ad- 
measurement, and,  by  God’s  blessing, 
so  performed  the  same  as  that  I gained 
about  9000/.  thereby  ; which,  with  the 
500/.  above  mentioned,  my  salary  of 
205.  per  diem,  the  benefit  of  my  prac- 
tice, together  with  60/.  given  me  for 
directing  an  after- survey  of  the  Ad- 
venturers’ Land,  and  800/.  more  for  two 
years’  salary  as  clerk  of  the  Council, 
raised  me  an  estate  of  about  13,000/. 
in  ready  and  real  money.”  (Tracts,  &c. 
pp.  iii.-v.) 

The  reader  will  now  understand  the 
following  Orders  of  Council : — 

“ Ordered,  That  the  proposals  of  Dr. 
Petty  touching  surveys,  and  the  report 
already  made  by  the  committee  of  officers 
thereupon,  be  further  referred  to  a com- 
mittee, who  are  forthwith  to  consider  of 
the  rate  to  be  allowed  for  the  work,  and 
to  proceed  to  some  conclusion  both  as  to 
the  said  rate  and  the  rules  and  just  in- 
structions by  which  the  said  Dr,  Petty  is 
to  undertake  the  performance  thereof,  and 
may  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  to  certify  the  same 
with  all  convenient  speed. 

“ Dublin,  the  27th  Octr.  1654.”  * 

“ By  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council. 

“ Ordered,  That  it  be  referred  to  Mr. 
Attorney-general,  the  Commissioners-ge- 
neral  of  the  Revenue,  and  the  Surveyors- 
general  of  Lands,  to  consider  of  the  articles 
prepared  betwixt  the  Commonwealth  and 
Dr.  Petty  for  the  survey  of  forfeited  and 
other  lands  belonging  to  the  Common- 
wealth, or  toTe  surveyed,  in  Ireland,  and 
of  the  former  reports,  papers,  and  pro- 
ceedings in  order  thereunto,  and  of  what 
is  further  fit  to  be  added  to  those  articles 
for  the  speedy  and  effectual  carrying  out 
of  this  service,  of  so  great  public  concern- 
ment, and  also  of  the  necessity  of  two 
thousand  pounds  advance,  the  Dr.  giving 
four  thousand  pounds  security  to  perform 
and  return  the  survey  of  those  lands  pro- 
portionable to  the  sum  received  ; as  also 
of  the  furnishing  him  from  time  to  time 
with  one  thousand  pounds,  or  some  other 
meet  sum  answerable  to  the  proportion  of 
work  he  brings  in  ; and  to  take  care  that 
the  articles  be  penned  in  a due  legal  form; 
and  to  consider  of  the  security  tendered 
by  the  Dr.  for  his  due  performance  of 
articles  ; and  to  make  report  of  this  whole 
business  with  all  possible  speed. 

“ Dublin,  the  24th  of  November,  1654. ’’f 
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Turning  from  land  to  learning — 
from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  Ireland — we  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“The  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  being 
desirous  to  give  all  due  encouragement  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  and  to  pro- 
mote godliness  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  to 
discountenance  vice,  and  what  hath  a ten- 
dency to  looseness  and  profaneness  : It  is 
therefore  thought  fit  and  ordered.  That 
Dr.  Wynter,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  do  call  the  respective  fellows, 
students,  and  other  members  of  the  college 
together,  exhort  them  to  a careful  walking 
becoming  the  Gospel,  and  to  build  up  one 
another  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  diligently  to  attend  public 
prayer,  preaching  the  Word,  expositions, 
and  other  religious  duties  ; and  also  by 
encouraging  and  countenancing  private 
Christian  meetings  together  in  the  college 
or  elsewhere,  for  the  edifying  and  encou- 
raging one  another,  in  conference  and  re- 
peating what  they  have  heard  preached 
concerning  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  by 
seeking  God  by  prayer,  instructing  and 
admonishing  one  another,  to  edify  each 
other,  that  they  may  increase  in  the  sav- 
ing knowledge  of  Christ.  And  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  Council  do  further  order,  that 
when  it  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  appear 
unto  the  said  master,  that  any  members  of 
the  said  college  be  scandalous  or  walk  dis- 
orderly, by  being  either  swearer,  or  game- 
ster, haunting  of  taverns  and  alehouses, 
sabbath -breaker,  obscene  in  his  conversa- 
tion, or  scoffer  at  the  profession  of  godli- 
ness, or  any  other  w'ay  profane, — the  said 
master  and  fellows,  or  any  two  of  them, 
are  to  cause  the  said  person  or  persons  so 
offending,  to  be  publickly  convented  be- 
fore them,  and  upon  due  proof  thereof 
before  the  said  master  or  any  two  or  more 
of  the  fellows  of  that  college,  to  expel 
such  corrupt  persons  out  of  their  society 
and  service,  and  to  inflict  such  punish- 
ment upon  such  offender  as  is  and  shall 
be  agreeable  to  justice,  law,  and  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  said  college. 

“ Dublin,  the  24th  of  March,  1654-5.’'* 

It  appears  that  “ Tories  ” were  ex- 
tremely troublesome  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  at  this  time,  and  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  issue  the  fol- 
lowing Order  of  Council  for  their  ex- 
tirpation. The  character  of  these 
“ evil-disposed  ” persons  appears  am- 
ply from  the  document  itself: — 

“ Whereas  many  murthers,  robberies, 


spoils,  and  other  mischiefs,  are  daily  done 
and  committed  by  Tories  and  other  loose 
and  idle  persons  in  several  parts  of  this 
land,  by  reason  such  Tories  and  other 
evil-disposed  persons  are  sheltered  and 
protected  by  the  Irish  that  live  scatter- 
ingly  up  and  down  the  several  counties, 
whereby  no  notice  can  be  taken  of  such 
evil  practices : Upon  consideration  had 
thereof,  and  to  the  end  that  such  mis- 
chiefs may  be  prevented  for  the  future.  It 
is  hereby  ordered  and  declared  that  the 
governors  within  the  respective  precincts 
of  Ireland  do  take  especial  care  that  all 
such  Irish  as  are  not  comprehended  in  the 
Rule  of  Transplantation  into  the  province 
of  Connaught  and  county  of  Clare,  and 
that  live  scatteringly  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  Ireland  (and  thereby  can  make  no 
resistance  against  Tories,  but  rather  are  a 
relief  to  them,  and  hold  correspondency 
with  such  bloody  persons  and  others),  do 
at  or  before  the  20th  day  of  August  next 
draw  themselves  into  villages  and  town- 
ships, and  cohabit  together  in  families,  and 
that  every  such  village  or  township  shall 
consist  of  at  least  thirty  families,  and 
shall  not  stand  or  be  placed  within  half-a- 
mile  of  any  fastness,  whether  it  be  wood, 
bogs,  or  mountain,  that  may  be  adjudged 
a shelter  for  Tories  or  any  enemies  of  the 
Commonvv^ealth’s.  And  it  is  further  or- 
dered and  declared.  That  in  each  of  the 
said  villages  or  townships  there  must  be 
appointed  a headman,  constable,  or  tyth- 
ing-man,  who  is  from  time  to  time  to  take 
care  that  the  cattle  belonging  to  that  vil- 
lage be  brought  together  every  night,  and 
that  he  see  a watch  set  at  convenient  places, 
and  cause  at  least  thirty  men  to  be  at 
every  watch,  to  the  end  that  such  mis- 
chiefs as  is  above-mentioned  for  the  future 
may  be  prevented,  and  the  thieves,  Tories, 
and  other  loose  persons  the  better  dis- 
covered and  apprehended. 

“ Dated  at  Dublin  Castle,  the  16th  of 
August,  1655. ”t 

Another  effort  of  the  government 
was  directed  towards  the  revival  of  the 
commerce  of  Ireland,  which  had  suf- 
fered sadly  during  the  recent  civil 
convulsions.  Let  the  following  Order 
of  Council  speak  to  this  point : — 

“ The  Council,  taking  into  their  serious 
consideration  how  that  through  the  late 
rebellion,  war,  and  devastations  in  Ireland 
the  trade  of  this  nation  hath  been  so  de- 
stroyed that  for  several  years  past  the 
income  into  the  public  treasury  hath  been 
very  inconsiderable,  and  that  commerce  is 
exceedingly  decayed,  to  the  great  disad- 
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vantage  of  the  Commonwealth  and  im- 
poverishment of  this  realm  : It  is  thought 
fit  and  ordered,  That  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
knight  and  baronet,  Lord  President  of 
Connaught,  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  knight. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
Major-General  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  Sir 
John  Temple,  and  Sir  Robert  King, 
knights,  Colonel  Hewson,  Colonel  Sanke}'-, 
Vincent  Gaskin,  esqr.  Major  Anthony 
Morgan,  Alderman  Daniel  Hutchinson, 
Benjamin  Worsley,  esqr.  Dr.  Petty,  Al- 
derman Hunt,  Mr.  Robert  Moulsworth 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Boyd,  merchants,  or  any 
five  or  more  of  them,  be  and  are  hereby 
appointed  a committee  forthwith  to  con- 
sider how  the  trade  of  this  country  may 
be  advanced.  To  which  end  they  are  de- 
sired to  meet  together  twice  every  week, 
at  the  Custom-house,  Dublin,  or  where 
else  they  shall  think  best,  there  to  confer 
and  advise  of  this  affair,  and  to  inform 
themselves  touching  the  present  condition 
of  the  trade  of  this  nation,  and  what  the 
present  obstructions  or  discouragements 
therein  are.  And  more  particularly  they 
are  desired  to  consider  how  the  commo- 
dities that  are  of  the  growth  of  this  land 
may  be  exported  with  most  freedom  and 


encouragement  to  merchants  or  others, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  good  of  the  people  ; as  also 
how  the  fishing-trade  in  this  nation  may 
be  encouraged,  advanced,  and  put  into  a 
regular  way  of  management.  And,  upon 
the  whole  matter,  to  propose  unto  the 
board  (from  time  to  time)  such  expedients 
as  they  shall  find  necessary  for  removing 
any  obstructions  in  any  the  premises,  or 
what  maybe  held  advisable  and  practicable 
for  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  this  nation, 
and  may  conduce  to  the  public  good  thereof, 
as  to  the  revival  of  commerce  and  traffic, 
the  increase  of  his  highness’  revenue,  and 
the  common  benefit  of  this  country,  with 
what  else  they  shall  find  requisite  and  fit 
to  be  offered  (herein)  to  the  consideration 
of  this  board.  And  the  care  of  this  affair 
is  especially  recommended  to  Sir  Robert 
King,  knight,  who  is  hereby  desired  to  at- 
tend the  same  until  some  effectual  resolu- 
tion be  had  and  made  therein. 

“ Dublin  Castle,  the  11th  of  February, 
1655  [1656]. 

“ Thomas  Herbert, 

“ Clerk  of  the  Council.”  * 

s. 


MARIE  THERESE  CHARLOTTE  DE  FRANCE,  DUCHESS  OF 
ANGOULEME  AND  COUNTESS  OF  MARNE. 


IN  the  year  1770  one  of  the  little 
islands  which  lie  in  the  Rhine  adjacent 
to  Strasburg  was  made  the  temporary 
theatre  for  a spectacle  of  much  signi- 
fication and  superabundant  grandeur. 
The  authorities  of  the  old  city  had 
erected  there  a building,  half  temple 
and  half  tent,  and  upon  it  art  as  well 
as  taste,  both  good  and  bad,  had  la- 
vished every  resource  to  make  the 
scene  worthy  of  the  great  actress.  That 
heroine  was  the  youthful  Marie  An- 
toinette, Archduchess  of  Austria, 
married  by  the  evil  diplomacy  of  the 
Due  de  Choiseul  to  Louis  the  Dau- 
phin of  France.  The  island  was  the 
first  French  ground  reached  by  her 
on  her  joyous  but  fatal  journey,  and 
within  the  tented  temple  raised  there 
for  her  reception  she,  also  for  the 
first  time,  assumed  that  greatness 
the  possession  of  which  needed  not 
to  have  been  envied  by  the  most  des- 
titute of  the  homeless  beggars  who 


slept  at  night  beneath  the  friendly  sha- 
dow of  the  neighbouring  cathedral. 

Marie  Antoinette  came  as  a bride  ; 
but  the  decorations  that  graced  the 
nuptial  drama  were  in  startling  con- 
tradiction with  the  requirements  of  the 
piece.  The  whole  of  the  royal  tent 
was  hung  with  superb  tapekry,  on 
which  was  worked  a representation  of 
the  most  unhappy  marriage  that  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  history  or  legend. 
As  the  radiant  young  Archduchess 
looked  inquiringly  around,  her  eyes 
were  greeted  with  a sight  of  the  youth- 
ful Creusa  writhing  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  nuptial  altar,  and  strug- 
gling in  vain  to  release  herself  from 
the  poisoned  garment  which  was  surely 
slaying  her.  Jason  hung  over  her  in 
speechless  and  helpless  horror ; while 
Medea  herself,  the  contributor  of  the 
deadly  robe  to  the  young  girl  who  was 
usurping  a greatness  from  which  the 
divorced  wife  of  Jason  had  been  unce- 
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remoniouslj  flung  down,  rolled  through 
a fierj  world  of  clouds  in  a sable  car, 
and  showered  down  her  forked  light- 
ning  exactly  over  the  spot  where  the 
living  bride  had  taken  her  royal  state ! 
The  incongruity  forcibly  impressed 
a youthful  German  student  who  had 
procured  admission  to  the  ceremony. 
It  was  as  little  his  custom  then  as  sub- 
sequently to  hesitate  in  giving  forcible 
speech  to  strong  thoughts,  and  he  gave 
utterance  to  what  he  felt  on  this  occa- 
sion in  terms  of  such  scorching  ridicule 
and  hot  disgust  that  his  friends  were 
glad  to  hurry  with  him  out  of  earshot 
of  the  bride,  lest  the  boy’s  eloquent 
indignation  should  mar  the  ceremony. 
His  name  was  Goethe. 

After  a few  brief  days  the  great 
square  in  Paris,  known  as  the  “ Place 
Louis  Xy.”  was  thronged  with  count- 
less spectators,  assembled  to  witness  a 
display  of  fireworks — fit  emblems  of  a 
marriage  whose  opening  was  so  bril- 
liant, and  whose  end  was  so  dark. 
When  the  show  had  terminated,  the 
multitude  attempted  to  retire  from  a 
square  which  had  on  two  of  its  sides 
deep,  rampart-like  ditches,  on  another 
an  unbridged  river,  and  opposite  to 
this,  its  single  outlet,  the  Rue  Royale. 
A struggle  ensued,  wherein  three  hun- 
dred persons  lost  their  lives ; and  at 
many  a hearth,  deprived  of  some  one 
whom  it  was  least  able  or  willing  to 
spare,  woe  sat  hand-in-hand  with  in- 
dignation, and  the  voice  of  sorrowing 
love  broke  into  hoarse  curses  against 
the  innocent  pair  whose  nuptials  had 
been  thus  bloodily  celebrated.  “ When 
I am  King,”  said  the  Dauphin,  “ I will 
have  other  doings  on  that  spot,  and  I 
will  build  a bridge  there  to  unite  the 
square  with  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main.” The  people,  however,  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  They 
reared  on  the  spot  that  hideous  guil- 
lotine which  destroyed  king  and  con- 
sort, and  they  built  the  still-existing 
bridge  out  of  the  stones  of  the  Bastille, 
— and  such  stones,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  are  of  that  quality  which  are 
truly  described  as  having  sermons  in 
them. 

During  eight  years  the  union  afforded 
no  promise  of  furnishing  an  heir  to  the 
thorny  grandeur  of  the  French  throne. 
Madame  Campan,  like  the  loquacious 
lady  that  she  was,  affords,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  in  her  “ Memoirs,”  an  abund- 
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ance  of  detail  on  this  matter,  with 
some  very  sufficient  reasons  why  the 
marriage,  repugnant  to  Louis,  so  long 
continued  fruitless.  Speculation  and 
comment  alike  died  away  when,  on 
the  19th  December,  1778,  the  guns  of 
Versailles  told  the  acute  listeners  in 
Paris  of  the  birth  of  Marie  Therese 
Chareotte,  “ Madame  Royale.” 

It  was  not  many  months  before,  that 
Keppel  andPalliser  had  met  the  French 
fleet  upon  the  seas,  and  fought  the 
action  of  which  England  thought  so 
little  and  France  so  much.  On  board 
one  of  the  French  vessels  was  no  less 
a personage  than  Philippe  of  Orleans, 
the  “ Egalite  ” of  the  revolution.  Re- 
port spoke  ill  of  that  prince’s  bearing 
in  the  battle ; and  a rumour  current 
at  Versailles,  to  the  effect  that  the  dis- 
creet Philippe  had  not  once  during  the 
engagement  ventured  out  of  his  cabin, 
was  ascribed  by  the  smarting  object 
of  it  to  Marie  Antoinette.  He  cursed 
her  and  the  child  she  bore ; and  under 
this  malediction,  not  so  vain  and  im- 
potent as  it  might  appear,  was  born  the 
unconscious  little  “ Madame  Royale,” 
who  has  so  lately  died  in  exile  and  in 
stricken  age  at  sombre  Frohsdorf. 

Xothing  could  possibly  have  been 
more  brilliant  than  the  opening  dawn 
of  the  life  of  the  young  princess.  With 
her  younger  brother,  the  Dauphin, 
she  enjoyed  for  a brief  season  of  child- 
hood the  expiring,  but  ever -gorgeous, 
glories  of  Versailles.  The  yet  happy 
children  knew  nothing  of  the  clouds 
that  were  gathering  on  the  distant 
horizon,  nor  heard  the  murmur  of  their 
distant  thunder.  The  names  of  Turgot 
and  Xecker  were  do  them  without 
meaning.  All  around  them  breathed 
an  air  of  careless  joy,  and  the  gilded 
galleries  of  Versailles  re-echoed  the 
light  laugh  of  powdered  ladies  and 
red-heeled  gallants,  who  were  singu- 
larly deaf  to  the  cry  that  was  already 
beginning  to  ascend  from  the  capital. 
Amid  it  all  the  little  Madame  Royale 
and  the  younger  Dauphin  lived  on 
their  little  day  of  love  and  gladness. 
The  girl  was  fair,  and  grave  even  with 
excess  of  joyous  thought;  but  the  boy 
seemed  a part  of  the  sunshine  in  which 
he  revelled,  and  was  especially  attached 
to  his  sister,  who  was  as  light-hearted 
as  he,  but  who  bore  her  joyousness 
with  more  decorum.  There  still  lingers 
many  an  old  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis 
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who  will  tell  you,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  of  the  quick  spirit  and  the  happy 
sayings  of  the  little  Dauphin. 

The  last  day  of  public  glory  that  lit 
up  their  childhood  was  that  festival  of 
St.  Louis,  in  1787,  which  closed  the 
course  of  years  during  which  delegates 
from  the  people  were  wont  to  mingle 
with  the  nobility,  and  lay  their  homage 
and  felicitations  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  It  was  remarked  that  in 
splendour,  numbers,  and  hilarity,  this 
was  the  crowning  fete  of  all.  It  was 
as  the  Carnival  of  the  Monarchy  be- 
fore the  Lent  of  the  Kevolution,  and 
the  court  plunged  into  its  dear  de- 
lights while  the  people  looked  on  in 
wondering  indignation.  But  one  Avho 
was  present  has  left  us  a sketch  of  the 
scene.  Madame  Schopenhauer  has 
done  so  in  her  amusing  autobiography. 
Her  sketch  is  crowded  with  figures 
like  one  of  Callot’s  etchings ; but  amid 
the  crossing,  glittering,  and  panting 
throngs  we  discern  a group  wherein 
we  recognise  once  more  the  princess 
of  whom  we  are  especially  treating. 
“ A smiling  little  boy,”  says  Madame 
Schopenhauer,  “ was  sitting  in  a child’s 
carriage  on  the  great  terrace,  close  to 
the  palace,  and  a slim  pale  little  girl 
of  about  eight  years  of  age  walked  by 
his  side,  holding  his  hand  and  looking 
with  merry  eyes  on  the  gay  world 
around  her.  That  boy,”  adds  the 
lady,  “ was  the  most  innocent  sacrifice 
of  the  time — it  was  the  Dauphin.  The 
delicate  little  nymph  was  his  sister, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Angouleme, 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  her 
family.  The  haughty  but  beautiful 
Diana  de  Polignac  accompanied  the 
royal  children ; perhaps  it  was  the 
sight  of  her,  so  hateful  to  the  people, 
who  suspected  her  of  being  the  dan- 
gerous adviser  of  the  Queen,  that  kept 
the  many  promenaders  in  the  garden 
from  saluting  the  little  Dauphin  in 
their  usual  hearty  style.”  The  mere 
prestige  of  monarchy  had  already  pe- 
rished in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
and  Franklin’s  grey  locks  were  more 
honoured  by  them  than  the  gilded 
sceptre  of  the  sons  of  St.  Louis. 

This  was  well  nigh  the  last  of  the 
happy  days  for  both  children  and  pa- 
rents. It  was  the  last  court  at  which 
Philippe  of  Orleans  condescended  to 
be  present.  When  he  and  the  King 
next  met,  the  monarch  was  presiding 


at  the  States  General,  while  the  Duke 
took  his  seat  among  the  “ commons.” 
“I  invite  you  to  take  a place  near 
me,  cousin,”  said  the  sovereign.  “ I 
can  do  that  by  right,  any  day,”  was 
the  rude  reply ; ‘‘  I am  well  where  I 
am.”  A rougher  answer  still  was 
flung  at  the  unfortunate  monarch  not 
long  after.  His  daughter,  “Madame 
Royale,”  was  at  his  side  when  he  asked 
David,  the  celebrated  painter,  how 
soon  his  portrait  would  be  completed. 
The  poor  child  burst  into  tears  as  she 
heard  the  artist  coarsely  exclaim,  “ I 
will  never  paint  a tyrant’s  head  ’till  I 
see  it  roll  at  my  feet  on  the  scaffold.” 

Children  as  were  “ Madame  Royale  ” 
and  the  Dauphin  they  fully  understood 
their  position  on  the  eventful  night 
when  they  found  themselves  fugitives 
with  their  parents,  and  hastening  with 
them  towards  the  frontier.  It  was  the 
last  day  even  of  apparent  sovereignty ; 
but  if  the  two  “children  of  France” 
ceased  to  recognise  the  King  and 
Queen,  around  whom  no  longer  shone 
that  hedging  of  divinity  which  the 
poet  speaks  of,  their  young  hearts  were 
full  of  a tender  affection  as  ardently  re- 
turned. But  then  ensued  that  terrible 
scene  of  discovery  at  the  resting-place 
on  the  road,  where  not  only  the  King, 
with  his  consort,  was  degraded  in  pre- 
sence of  his  subjects,  but  the  parents 
were  dishonoured  before  the  eyes  of 
their  children.  The  royal  mother  ap- 
pealed to  every  maternal  heart  in  the 
crowd,  which  was  as  the  rock  dashing 
them  back  into  the  tossed  sea  wherein 
they  were  to  perish,  and  appealed  in 
vain.  As  the  Queen  sank  back  in  a 
passion  of  tears,  the  young  girl,  her 
daughter,  began  her  part  of  comforter. 
Heartbroken  herself  she  would  fain 
be  the  herald  of  hope  to  those  who 
were  surrendered  to  despair,  and  when 
the  little  Dauphin  fell  sobbing  on  her 
neck  she  made  him  smile  with  the 
assurance  that  he  would  soon  be  a 
happy  boy  again  in  dear  Versailles. 

What  the  fair  girl,  who  silently  kept 
her  terrors  to  herself,  beheld  on  their 
progress  homeward  as  captives,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition.  She 
bore  the  trial  with  a dignity  that  im- 
parted courage  even  to  the  affrighted 
Dauphin,  and  these  together  endured 
without  complaint  the  wants  and  pri- 
vations of  that  terrible  journey,  the 
heat,  the  hunger,  and  the  thirst ; the 
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imprecations  of  the  frantic  multitude  ; 
and  the  menaces  flung  at  their  own 
young  heads.  Thenceforth  the  cruel 
anguish  of  their  lives  became  more 
embittered  on  each  succeeding  day; 
but,  even  when  at  length  the  victims 
were  driven  into  the  gloomy  captivity 
of  the  Temple,  Madame  Koyale  never 
repined.  Those  she  loved  were  with 
her,  and  for  the  moment  they  were  at 
rest. 

Brief  was  the  rest  and  hot  the  per- 
secution that  followed  it.  The  old 
friends  and  servants  of  the  sovereign, 
the  young  friends  and  companions  of 
the  children,  were  alike  ordered  to  de- 
part from  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  ; 
and  Madame  Roy  ale  never  again  be- 
held Pauline  de  Tourzel,  the  sister  of 
her  heart.  Time  brought  but  aggra- 
vated misery.  The  prison  attendants 
covered  the  walls  with  menacing  in- 
scriptions; they  especially  delighted 
in  puffing  the  smoke  from  their  pipes 
into  the  face  of  the  pale  daughter  of 
the  King ; and  grew  refined  in  cruelty, 
that  they  might  extort  complaint  from 
her  who  received  every  insult  with  a 
patient,  saddening  smile.  Kothing 
could  move  her  but  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  She  tended  with  calm  but 
active  cheerfulness  the  sick  and  harsh 
wife  of  their  brutal  jailor;  and  gave 
example  of  submission  to  the  dread 
visitation  which  had  fallen  upon  her 
family,  by  fulfilling  the  meanest  offices 
with  a gracefulness  that  occasionally 
softened,  for  a happy  hour  or  two,  even 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  the  mis- 
sion of  persecuting  the  royal  captives 
generally.  She  shared  with  her  aunt, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  a sleeping  apart- 
ment, miserably  furnished,  through 
which  the  lowest  ruffians  of  the  prison 
had  passage  for  one  particular  purpose. 
But  this  and  much  worse  was  borne 
with  enduring  heroism ; nature  first 
gave  way  in  her  when,  one  day,  a 
commission  waited  on  the  King  to 
examine  him  on  matters  in  which  the 
nation  was  interested.  At  the  voice 
of  one  of  the  members  she  seemed 
suddenly  turned  to  stone,  she  looked 
up  at  his  face,  uttered  a shriek  of 
heart-rending  woe,  and  swooned  in  the 
arms  of  her  terror-stricken  mother. 
She  had  recognised  Drouet,  who,  by 
arresting  the  royal  family  in  their 
flight,  Avas  the  cause  of  all  the  misery 
into  which  they  were  now  thrown. 


The  second  time  that  feeling  triumphed 
over  her  strong  Avill  was  when  the  last 
interview  took  place  between  the  un- 
fortunate Louis  and  his  weeping  fa- 
mily. They  had  listened  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  fallen  monarch  with 
loving  reverence,  they  had  clung  to 
him  convulsively  in  one  long  combined 
embrace;  kiss  for  kiss  and  tear  for 
tear  had  been  exchanged ; — as  he  ut- 
tered the  word  Adieu^  the  vaults  of 
the  gloomy  prison  re-echoed  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  the 
King.  There  were  two  who  were 
silent,  the  Dauphin,  who  gazed  as  one 
spell-stricken  upon  the  face  of  his 
father,  and  Madame  Royale,  who  had 
fainted  at  his  feet.  It  was  for  some 
time  thought  that  she  was  dead,  but 
she  had  other  martyrdoms  to  suffer 
ere  she  might  follow  the  smiling  sum- 
mons of  the  Inevitable  Angel. 

The  vengeance  of  the  people  struck 
three  terrible  bloAvs  at  the  peace  of  this 
poor,  innocent  girl,  under  which  the  old 
gaiety  of  her  heart  perished  for  ever. 
Her  father  was  guillotined  on  the  21st 
January,  1793.  Her  mother  was  mur- 
dered on  the  16th  of  the  following 
October.  During  the  seven  following 
months  she  and  her  sole  permitted 
companion,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
sighed  through  a dreary  winter  and  a 
spring  void  of  promise.  On  the  9th  of 
May,  1794,  under  circumstances  of 
great  cruelty,  the  saintly  aunt  and 
niece  were  divided.  Tlie  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  executed,  and  Madame 
Royale,  left  alone  in  want,  rags,  and 
hopelessness,  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  almost  believed  in  the  es- 
trangement of  the  Providence  of  God. 

In  a little  room  near  her  own,  but 
from  which  she  was  debarred  access, 
lay  a poor  boy.  The  little  captive 
was  but  eight  years  old,  and  with  this 
unoffending  child  the  majesty  of  the 
nation,  concentrated  in  the  person  of 
its  agent  Simon,  condescended  to  hold 
a contest  unexampled  for  atrocity. 
The  poor  Dauphin,  after  he  was  torn 
from  his  mother,  was  flung  into  a 
darkened  room ; he  was  beaten  into 
servility,  and  systematically  terrified 
into  idiotcy.  He  was  compelled  to 
utter  obscene  songs  in  the  hearing  of 
his  sister,  who  comprehended  them 
not,  and  finally,  when  a semi-starva- 
tion had  robbed  his  voice  of  power,  he 
was  permanently  locked  up  in  gloom, 
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and  there  for  a whole  year  of  hideous 
suffering  he  was  kept  in  dirt,  want, 
^nd  disease.  During  that  time  the 
bed,  from  which  he  never  rose,  was 
not  once  made  nor  the  linen  changed. 
The  scanty  food  of  the  little  sufferer 
was  flung  to  him  as  to  a dog ; and, 
amid  persecution  like  this,  died  day 
by  day  he  who  in  the  faithful  vision 
of  legitimacy  was  now  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque.  Poor  Grand  Monarque  ! His 
reign  of  sorrow  expired  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1795.  Never  was  murder  more 
dastardly  than  that  slowly  committed 
upon  this  hapless  prince;  by  it  Madame 
Poyale  remained  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  five  royal  captives  of  the  Temple. 
Her  presence  embarrassed  those  who 
detained  her ; but  it  probably  would 
not  have  embarrassed  them  long  save 
for  an  accident  by  which  they  profited 
so  as  to  rid  themselves  of  her  with 
honour.  The  tired  tigers  affected  for 
a moment  to  be  weary  of  slaying,  and 
they  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Aus- 
tria to  exchange  for  her  the  commis- 
sioners whom  Dumouriez  had  delivered 
to  the  enemy  as  hostages  for  the  lives 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen.  In 
the  month  of  December  1795  the 
princess  was  conveyed  to  the  frontier, 
and  the  exchange  effected.  Her  friends 
were  unable  to  recognise  in  the  pale 
and  attenuated  girl  of  seventeen,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  tottering  at  every 
step,  whispering  her  words  under 
ancient  influences  of  fear,  and  without 
power  to  look  steadfastly  in  the  sun- 
light from  which  she  had  been  so  long 
hidden, — in  this  poor  remnant  of  a 
princely  house  they  were  unable  to 
recognise  aught  of  the  bright  spirit 
and  airy  being  that  once  gave  glad- 
ness to  the  last  court  ever  held  by 
monarch  in  proud  Versailles.  She 
had  been  rescued  from  death,  but  it 
was  only  to  assume  a weary  pilgrimage 
of  some  twenty  years.  For  about  two 
years  and  a half  she  found  an  asylum 
at  the  hearth  of  her  mother’s  child- 
hood ; but  this,  in  May  1798,  she  ex- 
changed for  the  graver  and  colder 
refuge  to  which  she  was  summoned  at 
Mittau.  It  was  in  this  dull  town  of 
dull  and  ducal  Courland  that  her 
uncle  Louis  XVIH.  kept  his  banished 
state ; and  it  was  here,  and  within  a 


month  of  her  arrival,  that  she  gave 
her  hand  to  her  cousin  the  Due  d’ An- 
gouleme, the  eldest  son  of  the  Count 
d’ Artois,  subsequently  Charles  X.  It 
was  a marriage  of  policy,  and  her  heart 
was  not  concerned  therein.  That  was 
fixed  above  worldly  transactions  ; but 
an  affectionate  friendship  and  a mutual 
respect  gave  dignity  to  a union,  at 
the  making  of  which  love  had  not  pre- 
sided. 

After  sixteen  years  more  spent  in 
wandering  from  court  to  court  upon 
the  continent,  or  in  the  quiet  retire- 
ment of  Hartwell,*  the  course  of  events 
carried  Louis  XVHI.  to  the  throne  of 
France,  and  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme once  more  slept  beneath  the  roof 
from  whence  her  parents  had  been 
driven  to  prison  and  to  death.  On 
the  4th  of  May,  1814,  the  capital  wit- 
nessed the  return  of  the  long-exiled 
Bourbons.  On  the  5th,  while  the 
Tuilleries  was  receiving  its  countless 
throngs  hastening  to  do  homage  to  the 
“ desired  ” King,  a curious  and  touch- 
ing scene  was  passing  in  the  little 
orchard  which  had  been  planted  on 
the  site  of  the  cemetery  wherein 
Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  so 
many  other  of  the  victims  by  whose 
death  liberty  was  to  find  life,  were 
unceremoniously  interred.  An.  old 
man  was  seen  walking  in  the  inclosure 
with  a lady  of  middle  age  and  of  grave 
aspect.  The  old  man  was  M.  Desclo- 
seaux,  who  had  purchased  the  ceme- 
tery and  converted  it  into  an  orchard, 
religiously  marking  the  spot  where 
the  royal  martyrs  lay,  and  preserving 
it  with  a care  so  dexterously  contrived 
that  no  one  suspected  the  supposed  Ja- 
cobin to  be  the  purchaser  of  the  conse- 
crated ground  of  royalism.  His  endur- 
ing fidelity  procured  for  the  Duchess 
the  first  pure  and  pious  joy  of  the  resto- 
ration. Her  emotion  scarcely  left  her 
power  to  acknowledge  a service  so 
grateful  to  her  heart.  She  knelt  and 
prayed  there  for*  the  souls  of  those 
who  slept  at  her  feet.  On  the  21st  of 
the  succeeding  January  she  bore  the 
chief  part  in  the  solemn  pageant  when 
the  ashes  of  her  parents  were  conveyed 
to  the  royal  tombs  at  St.  Denis.  On 
the  original  ground  she  erected  an 
expiatory  chapel;  and  thither  she  was 


* The  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  when  at  Hartwell,  was  depicted  in  our  last  Maga- 
zine, p.  492. 
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wont  frequently  to  retire  from  the 
brilliant  court,  kneeling  in  prayer,  or 
seated  in  long  and  sad  meditation  be- 
fore the  cippi  marked  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, “ Has  ultra  metas  quiescunt.” 

The  “ hundred  days  ” compelled 
her  to  seek  an  asylum  once  more  in 
England ; but  she  did  not  retire  from 
France  without  personally  attempting 
to  arouse  the  people  to  make  a stand 
against  the  invader.  Her  heroic  con- 
duct at  Bordeaux  excited  the  admi- 
ration even  of  Napoleon.  But  all 
efforts  to  inspire  the  soldiery  with 
attachment  to  the  Bourbons  were  in 
vain.  “You  fear,”  she  exclaimed; 
“ I pity  you,  and  release  you  from 
your  oaths.”  When  the  last  expir- 
ing glare  of  the  empire  was  trodden 
out,  and  the  Bourbons  returned  to 
play  out  their  last  act,  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  entered  the  Tuilleries  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1815. — “ The  28th 
July,  1815: — the  28th  July,  1830!” 
Therein  lies  the  whole  history  of  the 
restoration. 

With  the  politics  of  that  comedy  of 
fifteen  years  she  never  meddled,  al- 
though she  was  often  accused,  as  was 
her  unfortunate  mother,  of  exercising 
an  evil  influence  in  affairs  of  state. 
Her  now  fixed  austerity  of  look,  born 
of  the  cruel  torture  of  her  youth,  was 
sometimes  taken  to  interpret  a corre- 
sponding hardness  of  heart,  but  never 
was  heart  more  compassionate,  and 
whenever  a mother  for  a son,  or  rela- 
tive for  a kinsman,  had  to  ask  for  the 
life  which  the  law  pronounced  for- 
feited, the  mercy  of  the  King  was  in- 
variably sought  through  the  medium 
of  the  Duchess.  She  had  endured  the 
great  woe  which  made  her  heart  bleed 
for  all  who  were  threatened  with  a simi- 
lar affliction.  Characteristic  of  her  ne- 
ver-dying memory  of  past  grief  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  whole  time  of  her 
residence  in  Paris  she  never  crossed  the 
spot  whereon  her  parents  had  perished. 
Her  carriage  invariably  made  a wide 
detour  to  avoid  this  locality,  and  on 
the  day  of  1824  when  an  altar  was 
erected  where  the  guillotine  of  the 
Place  Louis  XV.  had  stood,  and  the 
religious  office  of  purification  was  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  the  court 
and  a vast  multitude  of  people,  the 
only  member  of  the  royal  family  who 
had  not  courage  to  attend  was  the 
daughter  of  the  pair  who  had  there  so 
cruelly  perished. 


[Dec. 

On  the  night  of  the  31st  July,  1830, 
Charles  X.  with  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme, the  Duchess  of  Berry  and  her 
children,  were  taking  trembling  refuge 
at  Rambouillet,  the  stage  where  so 
often  the  monarchical  tragedy  in 
France  has  enacted  its  last  scene. 
The  Duchess  of  Angouleme  arrived 
there  alone,  lifter  much  peril,  skilfully 
avoided.  The  old  King,  on  beholding 
her,  thought  only  of  the  misery  which 
was  again  brought  down  upon  her 
head  by  his  fatal  ordinances  levelled 
against  the  popular  freedom.  He 
asked  her  forgiveness  with  such  hu- 
mility that  she,  who  had  not  wept  be- 
fore, wept  now,  bade  him  take  courage, 
and  cheered  him,  first  with  the  assur- 
ence  that  she  had  come  to  share  in  the 
common  woe,  and  secondly  with  the 
hope  that  during  life  they  would  be 
permitted  to  remain  united  and  re- 
signed. 

On  the  third  of  August,  while  the 
white  flag  was  lazily  throwing  out  its 
folds  to  the  wind,  six  carriages  bore 
from  Rambouillet  all  that  was  left  of 
the  shipwrecked  monarchy.  In  the 
fifth  carriage  the  Duchess  sat  alone 
with  one  lady  of  honour,  escorted  on 
horseback  by  the  Duke  her  husband, 
whose  heavy  and  unconcerned  face 
left  no  man  to  guess  whether  he  was 
sad  or  rejoiced  that  he  was  riding 
away  from  a lost  inheritance.  As  the 
sixth  carriage,  with  the  ex-king  and 
his  attendants  rolled  into  the  high 
road  from  beneath  the  archway,  the 
white  flag  of  the  old  monarchy  was 
struck,  and  the  tricolor  of  the  new 
regime  run  up  in  its  stead. 

England  alferded  a temporary  rest- 
ing place  to  the  wanderers ; but 
ultimately  the  Duchess  found  a home 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
in  the  native  country  of  the  mother 
that  she  loved.  The  last  years  of 
her  life  were  passed  at  Frohsdorf,  a 
castle  (as  the  huge  white  mansion  is 
courteously  called)  which  she  pur- 
chased of  a banished  queen,  like  unto 
herself — Caroline  Murat,  ex-queen  of 
Naples.  In  this  sombre  “ ward,”  over- 
looking the  Hungarian  frontier,  she 
resided,  under  the  title  of  the  Countess 
of  Marne,  and  kept  up  a little  court, 
of  which  her  nephew,  the  Henry  V.  of 
the  Legitimists,  was  the  real  head. 
Sad,  yet  serene,  and  with  a strange 
but  strong  affection  for  that  France 
which  had  so  cruelly  wounded  her, 
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she  here  brought  her  eventful  life  to  a 
close.  During  her  residence  there  she 
granted  an  audience  the  year  before 
last  to  a republican  visitor  named 
Didier,  who  has  published  a record 
of  his  visit.  The  dynasty  which  had 
flung  down  her  own  was  then  itself  in 
the  dust.  “ Madame,”  said  M.  Didier, 
“it  is  impossible  that  you  have  not 
seen  the  finger  of  God  in  the  fall  of 
Louis  Philippe.”  “ It  is  in  everything,” 
was  the  cautious  and  pious  reply.  And 
when  the  importunate  republican 
pressed  the  matter,  saying,  “ Still,  ma- 
dame,  confess  that,  in  spite  of  your 
Christian  magnanimity,  the  day  on 
which  this  intelligence  reached  you 
was  far  from  being  the  most  painful 
of  your  life,”  she  remained  silent,  “ but 
looked  at  me,”  says  M.  Didier,  “ with 
an  air  which  seemed  to  say  ‘ You  are 
asking  too  much.’  ” 

Her  last  illness  manifested  itself 
only  on  the  13th  of  October.  On  the 
16th  she  was  incapable  of  attending 
the  religious  service  from  which  she 
had  never  before  been  absent  — the 
service  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
her  mother,  the  anniversary  of  whose 
death  fell  on  that  day.  On  the  19th 
she  calmly  expired,  amid  the  prayers 


and  tears  of  the  loved  relatives  and 
faithful  friends  who  formed  her  little 
court.  Her  last  looks  were  directed 
to  the  portraits  of  her  parents,  the 
sacred  relics  of  whom  were  at  her 
right  hand,  namely  the  vest  which  her 
father  wore  when  he  ascended  the 
scaffold,  and  the  lace  cap  which  her 
mother  made  with  her  own  hands  to 
appear  in  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  The  memory  of  the  wrongs 
with  which  these  relics  might  have  in- 
spired her,  did  not  cause  her  to  forget 
her  father’s  injunctions  to  forgive  all. 
Her  last  will  affords  noble  testimony 
that  this  injunction  was  well  observed, 
and  Marie  Therese  Charlotte  of  France 
has  gone  to  the  rest  for  which  she  longed, 
bequeathing  to  the  world  a legacy  of 
love  for  every  wound  inflicted.  Of  the 
seventy- three  years  of  her  life,  she 
passed  eight  (the  best  of  her  youth) 
in  restraint  or  in  a dungeon,  and  thirty- 
eight  in  exile  ; and  yet  she  died  ac- 
knowledging the  mercies  and  the  glory 
of  God.  Let  us  who  have  not  known 
affliction,  or  who  have  been  but  lightly 
visited,  derive  wisdom  from  the  in- 
struction offered  us  by  the  pious  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  Seize  and  ferie  Antoi- 
nette. D. 


ON  MEDIEVAL  ART,  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 


THE  History  of  Art  sets  forth  cer- 
tain peculiar  forms  of  treatment  as 
having  prevailed  amongst  certain  races 
of  men,  or  in  certain  localities,  or  at  cer- 
tain periods.  There  is  between  such 
aspects  of  art  and  their  several  eras  and 
countries,  and  the  people  among  whom 
they  have  flourished,  an  association  the 
closest  and  most  absolute : they  bear  the 
same  distinctive  appellations  ; together 
they  flourish,  and  together  they  yield  to 
the  innovating  influences  of  time.  For, 
be  it  remembered,  art  shares  to  the  full 
in  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  things 
terrestrial — that  is,  so  far  as  to  be  itself 
liable  to  chance  and  change  in  the 
forms  of  its  expression  and  in  the  con- 
ditions of  its  practical  application. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  are 
in  the  development  of  art  the  pecu- 
liarities of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
that  these  peculiarities  have  their 
own  definite  position  in  a continually 
advancing  system. 


There  is  another  point  which  de- 
mands especial  notice  in  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  art : it  is,  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  past  in  art 
upon  its  future.  Those  great  indivi- 
dualities which  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared,  and  which  in  the  course 
of  time  have  ceased  to  exist  as  living 
forms  of  art  — have  ever  been  felt 
to  possess  powerful  claims  not  only 
upon  the  attentive  regard  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  but  also  upon 
their  careful  study  as  either  models 
or  warnings.  Men  look  back  upon 
what  art  has  been,  and  feel  in- 
stinctively that  the  deep  workings 
of  their  fellow -men  come  down  to 
them  with  a kindling  appeal  to  their 
own  warm  sympatWes,  and  more- 
over with  the  strong  guarantee  of 
successful  realities : or  else,  if  the 
retrospect  serve  but  to  exhibit  the 
results  of  degraded  sentiments  and 
vitiated  taste,  in  this  case  the  spon- 
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taiieous  regret  which  is  excited  be- 
cause the  record  of  such  things  should 
exist,  will  serve  in  nobler  minds  to 
strengthen  the  desire  to  avoid  their 
repetition. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  practical 
study  of  former  developments  of  art 
may  either  assume  the  character  of 
direct  and  absolute  reproduction,  or 
it  may  lead  to  such  a general  mastery 
of  former  principles  as  may  re-animate 
those  principles  in  a manner  at  once 
consistent  with  the  original  authority 
and  appropriate  to  the  requirements 
of  present  circumstances : and  again, 
in  order  to  render  the  research  really 
beneficial,  it  is  essential  that  the  stu- 
dent possess  the  faculty  of  discrimi- 
nating between  what  really  merits  his 
respect  and  admiration,  and  what  we 
have  just  designated  as  “ warnings.” 
In  other  words,  and  to  apply  the  sub- 
ject at  once  to  ourselves, — we  may 
either  copy  the  works  of  the  masters 
of  past  times,  or  we  may  learn  to  work 
in  their  spirit : and  in  like  manner,  if 
we  have  true  taste  and  right  feeling, 
we  shall  rightly  and  truly  discriminate 
between  the  worthy  and  the  beautiful 
in  past  art,  and  what  is  worthless  and 
degrading.  And  all  these  things  are 
to  us,  at  this  present  time,  matters  of 
the  utmost  interest  and  importance ; 
inasmuch  as  we  now  are,  in  almost 
every  department  of  human  industry, 
labouring  after  that  particular  species 
of  improvement  which  has  produced 
the  term  “ art-manvfactures^"  and  of 
which  ornamentation  is  a primary 
element : and  moreover,  we  are  carry- 
ing on  this  pursuit  without  any  deter- 
mined style  of  art  which  we  recognise 
as  our  own,  and,  what  is  even  more 
perilous  to  the  cause  of  true  art 
amongst  us,  without  any  prevalent 
notion  upon  the  subject  of  ornamenta- 
tion at  all,  except  a determination  to 
have  it,  and  a desire  to  derive  it  from 
existing  artistic  sources.  The  event 
of  the  year  now  hurrying  to  its  close, 
the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition,  was 
a striking,  nay,  a startling  illustration 
of  this  thirst  for  ornamentation,  and 
unqualified  adoption  of  past  modes  of 
producing  it.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  Exhibition  is  no  less  illustrative 
of  the  fact  that  our  present  general 
aim  has  scarcely  risen  above  a desire 
to  copy,  than  that  it  tends  to  show 
that  for  the  most  part  we  sit  down  to 
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our  copying  task  in  schools  of  most 
questionable  worth.  In  the  wonder- 
ful and  altogether  unprecedented  col- 
lection which  so  long  riveted  the 
public  gaze,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
have  almost  absorbed  the  faculties  of 
the  public  mind,  the  vast  majority  of 
works,  the  production  of  our  own 
country,  which  can  in  any  respect  be 
considered  as  coming  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  art,  were  found,  when 
thoroughly  searched  out,  to  be  but 
copies  from  the  Renaissance  and  the 
styles  of  the  14th  and  15th  Louis  of 
France.  The  same  remark  will  ex- 
tend to  the  productions  of  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  of  these  schools 
of  art  that  they  are  altogether  un- 
worthy of  our  imitation,  even  as  we 
hold  all  mere  imitation  to  be  unworthy 
of  us.  Apply  to  any  or  every  one  of 
these  imitative  examples  the  noble 
definition  of  all  true  ornamentation, 
that  it  is  the  “ expression  of  man's  de- 
light  in  God's  works^" — test  them  by 
comparison  with  the  principle  dis- 
played in  the  decorative  processes  of 
nature,  and  they  will  stand  confessed 
in  their  true  capacity.  In  those  other 
works  also  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
which  were  of  a character  more  de- 
terminately  artistic  than  art-manufac- 
tures can  well  be  considered,  the  same 
debased  tone  of  art  might  be  shewn 
to  have  been  lamentably  prevalent. 
There  were  indeed  in  every  quarter 
some  few  brilliant  exceptions : but 
these,  as  of  old,  served  but  to  establish 
the  prevailing  rule. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  accordance 
with  our  present  purpose  to  do  more 
than  touch  slightly  upon  the  subject 
of  art  in  either  its  own  broad  compre- 
hensiveness of  character  or  its  present 
general  application  amongst  ourselves 
with  special  reference  to  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition : in  place  of  any 
more  extended  examination  of  the 
entire  subject,  we  desire  rather  to 
proceed  from  a mere  passing  observa- 
tion of  a general  nature  to  a somewhat 
less  indefinite  notice  of  one  particular 
compartment  in  the  Exhibition  which 
professed  to  carry  back  the  minds  of 
observers  to  a period  of  art  anterior 
to  the  Renaissance,  and  which  might 
also  have  been  expected  by  our  fellow- 
countrymen  to  possess  at  least  some 
attributes  of  nationality.  For  we  are 
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wont  to  estimate  the  arts  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  as  having  flourished  on  En- 
glish soil  as  in  a cherished  home  ; and 
we  now  refer  to  the  “ Mediaeval 
Court  ” — the  mirror  of  Gothic  art  in 
the  midst  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
the  Industry  of  All  Nations  and  of 
all  Times,  and  the  depository  of  the 
evidence  of  its  revived  energies. 

This  mediaeval  court  contained  a 
numerous  collection  of  specimens  of 
various  objects  produced  from  every 
diversity  of  materials,  of  which  by  far 
the  greater  part  were  exclusively 
adapted  to  ceremonials  and  practices 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  remainder  being 
either  examples  of  sepulchral  memo- 
rials also  exclusively  Romanist  in 
character,  or  details  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  together  with  some  few 
decorative  accessories  in  the  capacity 
of  furniture,  and  some  personal  or- 
naments. The  first  impression  pro- 
duced by  this  assemblage  as  a whole 
(and  with  ourselves  the  last  impres- 
sion was  precisely  the  same)  was,  that 
its  primary  and  indeed  sole  design 
was  to  illustrate,  not  the  arts  of  a 
particular  period,  but  the  appurte- 
nances of  a particular  form  of  worship. 
These  things  may  perhaps  have  been 
held  to  be  identical  by  the  directing 
and  controlling  spirits  who  presided 
over  the  preparation  of  the  several 
components  of  this  collection,  and  to 
whom  the  mediaaval  court  itself  was 
indebted  for  its  composition  and  ar- 
rangement. Nevertheless,  the  very 
contrary  is  the  fact ; and,  therefore, 
the  mediasval  department  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  ought  to  have  set  forth  the 
true  reality  of  Gothic  art  as  it  was 
and  is  in  itself ; and  it  ought  also  to 
have  shewn  in  the  present  adoption 
of  this  great  art  the  universal  applica- 
bility of  its  essential  principles.  It 
ought  to  have  exemplified  the  arts  of 
the  middle  ages  in  their  progress,  and 
to  have  exhibited  the  distinguishing 
types  of  their  advancing  development. 
It  ought  to  have  shewn  true  and  ex- 
actly faithful  specimens  of  the  working 


of  mediaeval  art  as  it  was  treated  by 
mediaeval  artists  and  artificers;  and 
it  ought  also  to  have  illustrated  the 
equally  consistent  applicability  of  the 
spirit  of  mediaeval  art  to  the  require- 
ments and  circumstances  now  existing 
in  our  own  days.  Above  all,  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  a mere  Romanist  dis- 
play : if  it  were  to  have  contained 
examples  of  Romanist  monuments  and 
Romanist  altars  and  ornaments,  most 
certainly  there  ought  also  to  have  been 
present  at  least  an  equally  compre- 
hensive and  equally  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  application  of  Gothic  art 
to  the  purposes  of  our  Protestant 
ecclesiastical  architecture  with  all  its 
accessories,  and  to  our  Protestant 
monuments.  In  this  latter  respect  the 
mediaeval  court  was  wanting  alto- 
gether ; and,  therefore,  it  altogether 
failed  to  do  justice  to  mediaeval  art, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  suffered  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  esta- 
blishing the  comprehensive  character  of 
that  style  of  art  to  pass  by  without 
even  an  attempt  to  use  and  apply  it. 
And  so  again  in  the  matter  of  adapt- 
ing mediaeval  principles  to  modern 
usages  : this  was  neglected  absolutely, 
in  order  to  reproduce  fac-similes  of 
mediaeval  works  with  modern  dates. 
Nor  was  the  copying  particularly  suc- 
cessful ; that  is,  it  was  not  strictly 
exact  as  copying,  and  consequently  not 
strictly  truthful  as  illustrative  of  the 
past, — as  was  strikingly  shewn  in  the 
absence  of  chronological  consistency 
between  the  episcopal  eflSgy  and  its 
elaborately  carved  tomb  and  monu- 
mental canopy.*  Again,  in  another 
point  of  view  was  mediaeval  art  im- 
perfectly, or  rather  erroneously  set 
forth  in  the  mediaeval  court ; that  is, 
in  the  almost  exclusively  ecclesiastical 
capacity  of  the  objects  exhibited ; 
whereas,  in  reality,  the  Gothic  as  an 
art  is  as  well  adapted  to  every  secular 
purpose  as  to  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  religious  worship.  Gothic 
art  is  certainly  not  a Romanist  Church 
art,  neither  is  it  exclusively  a Church 
art  at  all.  In  its  true  spirit  it  is,  in 


^ * The  mediseval  copyists  seem  very  generally  in  their  own  productions  to  have  lost 
sight  of  chronological  propriety  ; thus,  in  the  matter  of  vestment  and  insignia,  we  found 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  figures  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  the  1 2th  century, 
and  of  an  Archbishop  of  Paris  of  the  19th  century,  both  habited  after  the  distinctive 
fashions  of  one  and  the  same  period  of  mediseval  art. 
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architecture,  in  furniture,  in  orna- 
mentation of  every  kind  and  class  and 
order,  equally  fitted  for  churches  and 
for  other  public  buildings,  for  schools 
and  private  dwellings  and  cottages, 
and  so  also  for  every  variety  of  acces- 
sory. We  should  gladly  have  wel- 
comed in  the  Crystal  Palace  such  a 
mediaeval  court  as  would  have  shewn 
of  what  mediaeval  art  really  is  capable  : 
how  suitable  also  it  is,  or  rather  how 
suitable  it  is  capable  of  being  made,  to 
ourselves  as  a national  style.  We 
are  persuaded  that  in  that  capacity  it 
would  readily  be  recognised,  if  it  could 
but  be  thoroughly  exemplified,  and 
if  the  examples  were  but  adduced,  ex- 
amined, and  universally  known.  In 
making  so  broad  an  assertion,  we  are 
speaking  of  the  spirit  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gothic  art,  not  merely  of 
their  past  working  and  expression  : it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  we  desire 
to  be  surrounded  by  mere  copies  of 
what  the  men  of  the  middle  ages  actu- 
ally did. 

The  study  of  Gothic  architecture 
and  of  the  various  forms  and  condi- 
tions of  mediseval  art  has  of  late  been 
singularly  prevalent  amongst  us  ; and 
yet  all  this  study  has  been  productive 
of  but  little  practical  effect  in  the 
matter  of  revival.  This  is  surely  the 
result  of  a mistaken  system  of  study, 
which  has  almost  universally  substi- 
tuted a desire  to  reproduce  mediseval 
works  for  an  endeavour  to  master 
mediseval  principles  of  working.  It  is 
full  time  in  such  a matter  to  adopt 
the  only  true  system  of  successful  in- 
vestigation ; and  this  made  the  me- 
diseval court  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
so  much  the  more  to  be  lamented ; in- 
asmuch as  it  has  been  a decided  im- 
pediment to  the  revival  of  mediseval 
art,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had 
no  power  either  to  engage  our  sympa- 
thies in  behalf  of  the  art  itself,  or  to 
guide  and  accelerate  the  progress  of 
the  student : and,  in  the  case  of  such 
an  exhibition,  not  surely  to  advance  is 
most  assuredly  to  retrograde.  How 
different  would  have  been  the  effect 
produced  had  this  mediseval  court  (in 
addition  to  the  several  objects  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar  within 
its  inclosure,  supposing  their  presence 
to  have  been  deemed  essential,)  con- 
tained careful  models  of  the  noblest 
Gothic  edifices  and  specimens  of  the 
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most  perfect  original  mediseval  works 
of  various  kinds  ; and  then,  besides  all 
these,  if  it  had  displayed  other  models 
and  other  specimens  of  modern  works, 
designed  in  the  same  spirit  which  of 
old  attained  to  such  lofty  aspirings, 
and  wrought  on  those  same  principles 
which  have  gained  for  the  Gothic  name 
such  high  renown, — yet  still  each  and 
all  essentially  new  in  themselves,  while 
thus  equally  and  essentially  mediseval 
in  their  character.  Let  us  somewhat 
further  illustrate  such  an  imaginary 
collection.  We  would  have  shown  in 
it  models  of  churches  suited  to  various 
localities,  and  to  the  requirements  of 
congregations  differing  in  the  amount 
of  their  numbers  and  of  different  de- 
grees of  wealth  : of  the  details  of  such 
churches  and  of  their  fittings  there 
should  have  been  suitable  specimens 
executed  in  their  full  size.  With  these 
there  should  have  been  associated  mo- 
dels and  specimens  of  monumental 
memorials,  worthy  of  a place  in  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  fit  to  bear  to  coming 
generations  a record  of  those  who  went 
before  them.  Then  should  have  come 
other  models,  and  with  them  examples 
of  school-houses,  public  and  parochial, 
of  parsonage-houses  and  alms-houses, 
with  their  several  appropriate  details : 
another  department  should  have  exem- 
plified with  equal  care  and  minuteness 
the  application  of  the  style  to  edifices 
suited  for  dwelling-houses  for  every 
class  in  society ; nor  should  furniture 
and  domestic  and  personal  ornaments 
and  objects  of  use  have  been  wanting, 
in  order  to  render  the  series  in  some 
respect  at  least  complete.  Had  this 
been  really  well  done  (and  if  it  had 
been  attempted  in  true  earnest  we  be- 
lieve that  really  well  done  it  would 
have  been,)  our  skilful  artificers  might 
have  looked  for  emancipation  from  the 
debased  and  debasing  servilities  of  the 
Kenaissance,  and  from  the  mixed  pue- 
rility and  unmeaning  nothingness  of 
the  Louis  Quatorze,  the  Louis  Quinze, 
and  their  descendants.  Let  the  true 
principles  of  artistic  ornamentation  be 
once  fairly  set  forth  before  designers 
in  the  several  branches  of  constructive 
and  manufacturing  art,  and  they  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  attracted  to  a style, 
rich  in  endless  versatility  of  adaptation, 
and  possessing  resources  of  inexhausti- 
ble variety  ; a style  moreover  of  which 
the  very  conventionalities  are  expres- 
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sive  and  artistic,  while  it  admits  and 
leads  to  but  one  authority — nature. 

We  have  already  expressed  our 
rejection  of  the  idea  that  the  Gothic  is, 
in  any  respect  or  degree,  as  a style  in 
art,  essentially  Romanist  in  its  prin- 
ciples or  its  character.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently easy  to  demonstrate  this  by  re- 
ference to  all  that  Romanism,  as  such, 
has  done  and  yet  is  doing  for  and  with 
Gothic  art.  It  were  no  difficult  or 
complicated  task,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
trace  up  this  noble  art  to  the  pure 
Christian  element  which  before  the 
Reformation  was  in  the  Roman  Church, 
though  truly  it  never  was  of  the  Ro- 
manist Church;*  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  mark  how  the  contact  of 
Gothic  art  with  the  Romanist  spirit 
was  ever  followed  by  instant  degrada- 
tion ; and  so,  in  like  manner,  Romanism 
since  the  Reformation  might  be  shewn 
invariably  to  have  either  identified  it- 
self with  the  semi-pagan  workings  of 
debased  classicalism,  or  sought  the 
literal  reproduction  of  such  medigeval 
works  as  originally  bore  the  impress 
of  Romanist  application.  But,  how 
feeble  must  be  any  such  written  de- 
monstration, in  comparison  with  the 
influence  which  the  Great  Exhibition 
would  have  secured  to  a single  exam- 
ple ofaProtestant  church,  with  parson- 
age and  schools  and  alms-houses,  and 
all  other  becoming  accessories,  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  and  all  true  to 
the  Gothic  spirit,  as  they  all  might  be 
without  so  much  as  a single  copied 
crotchet  or  finial;  and  all  exactly 
suited  to  existing  habits  and  exi- 
gencies, as  all  might  have  been  with- 
out the  minutest  violation  of  me- 
disBval  tone  of  feeling  or  method  of 
expression.  Precisely  the  same  might 
be  said  in  the  case  of  every  other  ap- 
plication of  Gothic  art,  though  of  course 
the  true  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
Gothic  could  only  be  made  apparent 
through  the  medium  of  works  devoted 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen,  opposite 
to  the  high-altar  of  the  mediteval 
court,  one  of  our  own  church  desks, 
with  open  English  Bible  and  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  even  if  it  had  stood 
alone  amidst  that  Romanist  assemblage : 


had  it  been  suitably  accompanied  with 
other  ecclesiastical  works,  and  had 
these  again  been  associated  with  objects 
of  various  classes  and  kinds,  our  satis- 
faction would  have  been  proper tion- 
ably  increased.  And  so,  upon  the 
same  principle,  we  should  have  re- 
joiced to  have  seen  a place  of  honour 
within  the  mediaeval  court  given  to  one 
beautiful  and  admirable  Gothic  work 
— Mr.  Waller’s  Monumental  Brass, — 
which  was  almost  a solitary  example 
in  the  entire  Exhibition  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  art  to 
the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  our  own 
times.  This  brass  is  the  more  worthy 
of  high  praise,  as  an  expression  of  the 
comprehensive  character  of  true  Gothic 
art,  and  also  of  its  inherent  consistency 
with  Protestant  feeling,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  studied 
from  the  remains  of  an  original  en- 
graven memorial  of  the  former  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  brass  to 
Sir  Hugh  blastings  at  Elsyng,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  Mr.  Waller,  how- 
ever, studied  in  the  true  mediaeval 
spirit:  he  did  not  set  about  making 
either  a copy  or  a parody  of  a me- 
diseval  work : the  result  is  a produc- 
tion most  true  to  the  style,  yet  in  itself 
no  less  original,  while  it  possesses  a 
purity  and  simple  impressiveness  of 
sentiment  which  are  enhanced  by  the 
masterly  skill  displayed  throughout  in 
the  execution.  The  design  exhibits  a 
female  effigy  within  a richly  niched 
and  tabernacled  architectural  canopy ; 
of  this  canopy  the  several  compart- 
ments are  occupied  with  groups  which 
exemplify  the  six  great  works  of 
Christian  charity  as  they  are  set  forth 
in  St.  Matthew,  xxv.  35,  36 ; the 
spandril  formed  by  the  rectilineal  and 
the  arched  lines  of  the  canopy-head 
displays,  within  a quatrefoil,  the  “ Good 
Samaritan”  discharging  his  task  of 
pious  duty ; and  the  whole  is  crowned 
by  three  groups,  resting  on  suitable 
brackets,  which  symbolise  the  “ Works 
of  Charity,”  and  the  meeting  of  “ Mercy 
and  Truth,”  of  “Righteousness  and 
Peace.”  The  brass  is  inlaid  in  a marble 
slab,  and  is  designed  to  rest  upon  a 
raised  tomb.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  had  not  been  completed 


See  Stones  of  Venice,  p.  34, 
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as  a monument,  and  with  its  appropriate 
tomb  been  placed  in  the  Exhibition.* 

With  Mr.  Waller’s  brass  we  may 
associate,  as  a work  of  great  excellence, 
the  Gothic  baptismal  font  of  serpentine 
marble,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Organ,  of 
Penzance.  In  order  to  render  it  com- 
plete, this  font  should  have  stood  upon 
a large  sub-plinth  of  some  stone  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  beautiful  ser- 
pentine ; and  it  should  also  have  had 
a cover  consistent  with  itself,  alike  in 
purity  of  design  and  excellence  of 
workmanship. 

Two  others  of  the  mediaeval  objects 
exhibited  we  must  not  fail  to  par- 
ticularise, though  beyond  these  two 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  range 
these  are,  the  one,  the  model  of  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott’s  noble  church  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas at  Hamburg;  the  other,  the 
restoration  of  an  end  of  the  tomb-mo- 
nument of  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  executed  in 
alabaster  by  Mr.  S.  Cundy,  from  draw- 
ings by  the  same  accomplished  architect, 
Mr.  Scott.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
itself  can  need  from  us  no  expression  of 
general  commendation  : its  high  wor- 
thiness is  admitted  with  becoming  tri- 
butes of  admiration  by  all : never- 
theless, we  may,  in  pursuance  of  our  pre- 
sent special  object,  remark  upon  its  pe- 
culiar merit  as  a modern  achievement 
of  Gothic  art ; and  we  may  rightly  be- 
speak for  it  careful  observation  in  its 
capacity  of  exact  suitableness  to  its 
peculiar  purposes,  which  it  fails  not  to 
combine  with  strict  adherence  to  true 
mediaeval  principles.  And  the  model 
is  well  worthy  of  its  subject : it  is  just 
such  a one  as  might  serve  as  a type 
for  the  collection  of  Gothic  models 
which  we  hope  yet  to  see  gathered 
together,  as  important  components  of 
a national  school  of  mediaeval  art — 


and  that,  possibly,  even  yet,  within  the 
walls  of  the  Crystal  Palace  itself. 

We  would  fain  hope  that  Mr. 
Cundy’s  partial  restoration  of  the 
royal  monument  of  Westminster  is  an 
earnest  of  a better  state  of  things  in 
that  noblest  of  our  English  churches, 
where  now  the  long  array  of  monu- 
ments to  royal  and  illustrious  person- 
ages are  in  a condition  at  once  so  la- 
mentable and  so  discreditable.  The 
restoration  of  Queen  Philippa’s  monu- 
ment is  ably  projected,  and  the  exe- 
cution is  on  the  whole  eminently  satis- 
factory. 

And  now,  in  bringing  these  remarks 
to  a close,  we  pass  from  the  province 
of  the  artists  who  design  to  that  of  the 
actual  workmen  who  produce  each 
particular  object ; or,  where  the  same 
individual  combines  the  faculties  of 
manual  skill  with  artistic  invention 
and  adaptation  and  delineation,  in  this 
case  we  now  refer  to  the  artist  exclu- 
sively in  his  executive  capacity.  Here 
the  Great  Exhibition  told  powerfully 
indeed  : we  had  no  shortcomings  here 
to  lament ; there  were  before  us  no 
tokens  of  the  prevalence  of  imperfect 
or  immature  faculties  of  execution. 
On  every  side,  in  works  of  every  class 
and  for  every  diversified  purpose,  the 
skill  and  dexterity  and  effective  power 
of  the  actual  workmen  were  shown  to 
be  of  the  very  highest  order.  In  this 
respect  the  mediaeval  court  was  infe- 
rior to  no  department  in  the  whole 
Exhibition  : so  far  from  being  distin- 
guished by  any  such  inferiority,  it 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
establish  the  claims  of  existing  arti- 
ficers to  rank  with  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  most  celebrated  of  their 
fellows  who  flourished  in  times  which 
are  gone  by ; sufficient  also  to  prove 
that,  if  we  in  our  days  fail  at  all  in 


* The  recumbent  position  intended  to  be  assumed  by  this  slab  with  its  brass,  detracts 
from  the  merit  of  the  composition  of  the  brass  in  this  one  respect,  that  the  commemo- 
rative effigy  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  a person  standing,  and  the  accessories 
which  accompany  the  figure  are  in  keeping  with  this  idea.  The  composition,  as  it  now 
is,  would  be  well  nigh  faultless  for  a window  of  stained  glass  in  which  the  figure  would 
appear  as  standing,  but  in  the  case  of  a recumbent  memorial  the  effigy  should  invari- 
bly  be  portrayed  as  recumbent. 

f Of  the  various  examples  of  stained  glass  which  were  exhibited  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  several  were  worthy  of  much  commendation  ; but  this  was  exclusively  in  the 
capacity  of  revivals  of  the  original  practice  of  ecclesiastical  glass-working.  This 
branch  of  mediaeval  art,  no  less  than  the  others,  has  to  be  carried  beyond  mere  repro- 
duction. 
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our  works,  the  liiiliire  is  to  be  coupled 
with  the  design  and  not  with  the  work- 
manship. * 

Then  let  us  not  rest  content  until 
the  development  and  ap|)lication  of 
these  two  great  faculties  be  fixed  in 
their  due  relative  positions.  There 
must  be  between  them,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  true  excellence  and  noble- 
ness, an  harmonious  equality,  a one- 
ness of  power  as  of  purpose  : and  yet 
it  is  an  attribute  of  this  very  unity 


and  uniformity,  that  to  the  artistic 
element  there  should  appertain  a cer- 
tain quality  inseparable  from  an  im- 
plied supremacy.  So  long  as  the 
hands  which  labour  are  more  powerful 
than  the  mind  which  inspires  and  di- 
rects, so  long  must  the  work  produced 
fail  to  attain  to  the  excellence  which 
is  by  man  attainable,  so  long  also  must 
the  actual  merit  of  the  artificer  fail  to 
elicit  even  its  own  suitable  recognition. 

C.  B. 
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IIST  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  paper,  we  will 
remind  our  readers  that  this  is  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  autobiography  of  Lady 
Springett,  mentioned  in  our  Magazine 
for  October  last,p.  365.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  chiefly  concerned,  as  Mr.  Dixon 
there  remauked,  with  Lady  Spring- 
ett’s  religious  experiences,  throwing 
curious  side-lights  on  the  progress 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  these  mat- 
ters, among  the  higher  classes,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  civil  troubles.  We 
have  omitted  some  unimportant  pas- 
sages not  relating  to  the  principal 
subject-matter  of  the  diary. 

‘‘  A brief  account  of  some  of  my  exer- 
cises from  my  childhood,  left  with 
my  daughter  Gulielma  Maria  Penn. 

Mary  Pennington. 

‘‘  The  first  scripture  that  J remember  I 
took  notice  of  was  that,  ‘ Blessed  are 
they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righte- 
ousness, for  they  shall  be  filled.’  This  I 
heard  taken  for  a text.  I was  then  about 
eight  years  of  age,  brought  up  by  those 
who  were  a kind  of  loose  Protestants,  that 
minded  no  religion  but  to  go  to  their  wor- 
ship on  first  days,  which  was  to  hear  a 
canonical  priest  preach  in  the  morning 
and  read  common  prayers  in  the  afternoon. 
They  used  common  prayer  in  the  family, 
and  observed  superstitious  customs  and 


times,  and  days  of  fasting  and  feasting,  as 
Christmas  (so  called)  and  Good  Friday, and 
Lent,  and  such  like.  In  that  day  I was 
afraid  in  the  night  season  of  such  things  as 
would  run  in  my  mind  of  spirits  walking, 
and  of  thieves,  when  I was  abroad  in  the 
fields  alone.  I would  always  account 
prayer  my  help  and  succour,  and  so  would 
often  say  (as  I had  been  taught)  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  (so  called),  hoping  by  that 
to  be  delivered  from  the  things  I feared. 
Afterwards  I went  to  live  with  some  that 
seemed  more  religious,  and  would  not  ad- 
mit of  sports  on  the  first  days,  calling  it 
their  sabbath,  and  hearing  two  sermons  a 
day  of  a priest  that  was  not  loose  in  his 
conversation,  but  he  used  a form  of  prayer 
before  his  sermon,  and  read  common 
prayer.  At  this  time  T was  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age.  A maid-servant  that 
tended  on  me  and  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren was  zealous  in  that  way,  and  would 
read  Smith’s  * and  Preston’s  f Sermons  on 
first  days  between  the  sermon  time  ; I 
diligently  heard  her  read,  and  liked  not  to 
use  the  Lord’s  Prayer  alone,  but  got  a 
Prayer  Book  and  read  prayers  mornings 
and  nights,  according  to  the  days  and 
occasions,  and  left  saying  that  prayer  in 
my  bed  mornings  and  nights  (as  I had 
been  taught  at  the  afore-mentioned  place), 
and  that  scripture  of  ‘ howling  on  their 
beds  ’ was  much  in  my  mind,  and  by  it  I 
was  checked  from  saying  prayers  in  my 
bed. 

“ About  this  time  my  mind  was  serious 


* Henry  Smith,  “ the  silver-tongued  Smith  ” lecturer  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  Puritan  divines,  and  esteemed  by  the  generality,  says  Anthony 
Wood,  “ the  prime  pi-eacher  of  the  nation.”  His  sermons  were  popular  for  many 
years  after  his  death.  Fuller  wrote  his  life  ; and  there  is  a notice  of  him  in  Wood’s 
Athense,  i.  G03. 

f John  Preston,  the  celebrated  Puritan  divine,  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  All  his  works  were  extremely  popular. 
Gent,  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI.  4 F 
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about  religion,  and  one  day  after  we  came 
from  the  public  place  of  worship  this 
afore-mentioned  maid-servant  read  one  of 
Preston’s  Sermons,  the  text  was  ‘ Pray 
continually,’  in  which  sermon  much  was 
spoken  of  prayer,  and  amongst  other 
things  of  the  excellency  of  prayer  ; this 
was  said  of  it,  that  it  distinguished  a saint 
from  the  world,  for  that  in  many  things 
the  world  and  hypocrites  could  imitate 
a saint,  but  in  this  they  could  not.  This 
thing  wrought  much  in  my  mind  all  the 
time  she  read  it,  and  it  was  in  me  that  I 
knew  not  prayer,  for  what  I used  for 
prayer  an  ungodly  man  could  do,  which 
was  to  read  one  out  of  a book,  and  this 
could  not  be  the  prayer  he  meant  that 
distinguished  a saint  from  a wicked  per- 
son. My  mind  was  deeply  exercised  in 
this,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  done  reading 
and  all  were  gone  out  of  the  chamber  I 
shut  the  door,  and  in  great  distress  of 
mind  I flung  myself  on  the  bed,  and  op- 
pressedly  cried  out‘  Lord,whatis  prayer?’ 
This  so  wrought  in  me,  that  at  night, 
when  I used  to  read  a prayer  in  a book  in  a 
room  by  myself,  I wept,  and  was  in  trouble 
about  it,  and  at  this  time  I never  heard 
any  nor  of  any  that  prayed  any  way  but 
by  composing  a prayer,  which  they  called 
a form  of  prayer.  The  thing  so  wrought 
in  me,  that  I remember,  the  next  morning, 
or  very  soon  after,  it  came  into  my  mind 
to  write  a prayer  of  my  own  composing, 
to  use  in  the  morning  so  soon  as  I was 
out  of  bed,  before  I had  made  myself 
ready ; which  I wrote,  and  then  could 
scarce  join  my  letters,  I had  learnt  so 
little  a time  to  write  ; I wrote  something 
of  this  nature,  that  as  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded the  Israelites  to  offer  up  a morn- 
ing sacrifice,  so  I offered  up  the  sacrifice 
of  prayer,  and  desired  to  be  preserved 
that  day.  The  use  of  this  for  a little 
while  gave  me  some  ease,  and  I left  my 
books  soon,  and  this  arose  in  me  to  write 
prayers  according  to  my  several  occasions. 
The  next  prayer  I wrote  was  for  the  as- 
surance of  the  pardon  of  my  sins;  I had 
heard  one  preach  that  God  pardoned 
David  his  sins  of  his  free  grace,  and  I 
was  much  affected  with  it,  and  as  I came 
from  the  place  of  worship  it  w’as  in  me 
that  it  was  a desireable  thing  to  be  assured 
of  the  pardon  of  ones  sins,  so  I wrote  a 
pretty  large  prayer  concerning  the  thing, 
and  felt  that,  it  coming  of  grace,  though 
I was  unworthy,  yet  I might  receive  it, 
and  so  used  earnest  expressions  about  it. 
A little  time  after  I received  from  several 
persons  some  acknowledgments  of  the 
greatness  of  my  memory,  and  praise  for  it. 
I felt  a fear  of  being  puffed  up  with  it,  and 
wrote  a prayer  of  thanks  for  that  gift,  and 
desired  to  use  it  to  the  Lord,  and  that  it 


might  be  sanctified  to  me.  These  three 
prayers  I used  with  some  ease  of  mind,  but 
not  long,  for  then  I began  again  to  question 
whether  I prayed  right  or  not,  and  much 
trouble  was  in  my  mind  about  it,  and  I 
knew  not  that  any  did  pray  extempore  ; 
but  it  sprung  up  in  my  mind  that  to  use 
words  according  to  the  state  I was  in 
w'as  prayer,  which  I attempted  to  do,  but 
could  not,  sometimes  kneeling  down 
a long  time,  and  I had  not  a word  to  say, 
which  wrought  great  trouble  in  me,  and  I 
had  none  to  reveal  myself  to  nor  advise 
with,  but  bore  a great  burthen  upon  my 
mind  for  a long  time,  until  one  day  as  I 
was  sitting  at  work  in  a parlour,  one 
called  a gentleman  (who  was  against  the 
superstitions  of  the  times)  came  in,  and 
looking  sadly,  said,  it  was  a sad  day  ; and 
that  Prinn,  with  Bastwick  and  Burton, 
were  sentenced  to  have  their  ears  cut  and 
to  be  banished  (1637).  This  thing  sunk 
deep  into  me,  and  strong  cries  were  in 
me  for  them,  and  for  the  innocent  people 
in  the  nation,  and  it  wrought  strongly  in 
me  that  I could  not  sit  at  my  work,  but 
was  strongly  inclined  to  go  into  a private 
room,  and  shutting  the  door  kneeled  down, 
and  poured  out  my  soul  to  the  Lord  in  a 
very  vehement  manner,  for  a pretty  long 
time,  and  I was  wonderfully  melted,  and 
eased,  and  felt  peace  in  the  thing  and  ac- 
ceptance with  the  Lord,  and  that  this  was 
prayer,  which  I was  never  acquainted  with 
iDefore  either  in  myself  or  from  any  one. 

“ Not  long  after  this,  word  was  brought 
to  the  house  that  a neighbouring  minister 
that  had  been  suspended  by  the  bishops, 
for  not  being  subject  to  their  canons,  was 
returned  to  lais  people  again,  and  that  he 
was  to  preach  at  the  place  where  he  did 
three  years  before  ; I hearing  of  it,  desired 
to  go,  but  was  reproved  by  those  that  had 
the  education  of  me,  as  being  not  fit  to 
leave  my  parish  church  ; but  I could  not 
comply  with  their  mind  in  it,  but  I must 
go,  and  when  I came  the  minister  was 
one  called  a Puritan,  and  he  prayed  fer- 
vently, and  in  much  sense,  and  then  I 
felt  this  is  that  is  prayer,  and  that  my 
mind  pressed  after  but  could  not  come  at 
it  in  my  own  will,  but  only  had  tasted  of 
it  that  time  I mentioned  before.  Now  I 
knew  this  was  prayer,  but  here  I mourned 
sorely,  for  that  I kneeled  down  morning 
after  morning  and  night  after  night  and 
had  not  a word  to  say,  and  the  trouble  of 
this  was  so  great,  that  it  was  just  I pe- 
rished in  the  night  because  I had  not 
prayed : and  I was  exercised  with  this  a 
great  time  ; then  I could  not  come  to  the 
common  prayers  that  were  read  in  the 
family  at  nights  ; also  I could  not  kneel 
down  when  I came  to  their  worship  house 
(as  was  the  custom  and  I had  been  taught). 
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but  this  scripture  was  in  my  mind,  ‘ Be 
more  ready  to  hear  than  offer  the  sacri- 
fice of  fools/  and  I could  but  read  the 
Bible  or  some  book  while  the  priest  read 
common  prayers  at  their  worship  house, 
and  at  last,  I could  neither  kneel  nor 
stand  up  to  join  with  the  priest  in  his 
prayer  before  the  sermon,  neither  did  I 
care  to  hear  them  preach,  but  my  mind 
run  after  hearing  the  non-conformist  called 
a Puritan  afore-mentioned,  but  by  con- 
straint I went  in  the  mornings  with  those 
of  the  family  where  I was,  but  could  not 
be  kept  from  the  Puritan  preacher  in  the 
afternoons.  I went  through  much  suf- 
fering for  this  thing,  being  forced  to  go  on 
foot  two  or  three  miles,  and  none  per- 
mited  to  go  with  me ; but  a servant 
who  had  compassion  would  sometimes 
run  after  me  least  I should  be  frighted 
going  alone.  I was  very  young,  but  so 
zealous  in  this  thing  that  all  the  reason- 
ings and  threatenings  could  not  keep  me 
back,  and  in  a short  time  I would  not 
hear  the  priest  where  we  dwelt  at  all,  but 
went  wet  or  dry  to  the  other  place;  and  in 
the  family  I could  go  in  to  hear  scrip- 
ture read,  and  if  I did  happen  to  go  in 
before  they  had  done  their  prayers  I 
would  sit  when  they  kneeled  ; these  things 
wrought  me  much  trouble  in  the  family, 
and  there  w^as  none  to  take  my  part,  but 
two  of  the  maid-servants  wei*e  inclined  to 
mind  what  I said  against  their  prayers, 
and  so  refused  to  join  with  them;  at  which 
the  governors  of  the  family  were  much 
disturbed,  and  made  me  the  subject  of 
their  discourse  in  company,  as  that  I 
would  pray  with  the  spirit  and  reject  godly 
men’s  prayers,  and  I w^as  proud,  and  a 
schismatic,  and  that  I went  to  those  places 
to  meet  young  men,  and  sueh  like.  In 
this  time  I suffered  not  only  from  these 
persons  to  whom  I was  by  my  parents 
committed  (who  both  died  when  I was  not 
above  three  years  of  age),  but  also  suf- 
fered much  from  my  companions  and  kin- 
dred. Notwithstanding  in  this  zeal  1 grew 
much,  and  w'as  sequestered  from  my  vain 
company,  and  refused  carding  and  such 
like  things,  and  was  a zealous  keeper  of 
the  Sabbath,  not  daring  to  eat  or  be 
clothed  with  such  things  as  occasioned 
trouble  or  spend  time,  on  that  day,  that 
was  given  up  to  hearing  and  praying. 

“I  not  minded  those  marriages  pro- 
pounded to  me  of  vain  persons,  but  hav- 
ing desired  of  the  Lord  that  I might  have 
one  that  feared  him,  I had  a belief,  that, 
though  then  I knew  none  of  my  outward 
rank  that  was  such  a one,  yet  that  the 
Lord  would  provide  one  for  me;  and  in 


this  belief  went,  not  regarding  their  re- 
proaches, that  would  say  to  me,  that  no 
gentleman,  but  mean  persons,  were  of 
this  way,  and  that  I would  have  some 
mean  one  or  other  ; but  they  were  disap- 
pointed, for  the  Lord  touched  the  heart  of 
him  that  was  afterwards  my  husband,  and 
my  heart  cleaved  to  him  for  the  Lord’s 
sake.  He  was  of  a good  understanding, 
and  cast  off  those  dead  superstitions  that 
were  manifest  to  him  in  that  day  beyond 
any  I then  knew  of  his  rank  and  years, 
which  was  but  small,  for  that  stature  he 
was  of  in  the  things  of  God,  being  but 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  We  pressed 
after  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and 
walked  in  his  fear,  being  both  very  young; 
were  joined  together  in  the  Lord,  and  re- 
fused a ring,  and  such  like  things  then  used, 
and  not  denied  by  any  we  then  knew  of. 
We  lived  together  about  two  years  and  * ^ 
months.  We  were  zealously  affected,  daily 
exercised  in  that  we  judged  to  be  the  ser- 
vice and  worship  of  God ; we  scrupled 
many  things  then  in  use  amongst  those 
who  were  counted  honest  people  ; as,  for 
instance,  singing  David’s  Psalms  in  metre, 
and  when  w^e  tore  out  of  our  bibles  com- 
mon prayer,  and  forms  of  prayer  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  we  tore  out  the  singing 
psalms,  as  being  the  inventions  of  vain 
poets,  as  in  metre,  not  being  wudtten  for 
that  use,  and  we  found  songs  of  praise 
must  spring  from  the  same  thing  as  prayer 
did,  so  could  not  in  that  day  use  any  one’s 
song,  no  more  than  their  prayers  ; w’e 
w'ere  also  brought  off  from  bread  and  wine, 
and  baptism  with  water.  We  having 
looked  into  the  independent  way  saw 
death  there,  and  that  it  was  not  that  our 
souls  sought,  and  looking  into  baptism 
with  water  found  it  not  to  answer  the  cry 
of  our  hearts;  and  in  this  state  my  hus- 
band died,  hoping  in  the  promises  afar  off, 
but  not  seeing  or  knowing  Him  that  is  in- 
visible to  be  so  near  him,  and  that  it  was 
He  that  shew^ed  unto  him  his  thoughts, 
and  made  manifest  the  good  and  the  evil. 

“ When  he  was  taken  from  me  1 was  with 
child  of  my  dear  daughter  Gulielma  Maria 
Springett  ;*  it  was  often  with  me  that  I 
could  not  comply  with  that  thing  to  be 
done  to  my  child  which  I saw  no  fruit  of, 
but  a custom  which  men  were  engaged  in 
by  tradition,  having  not  the  true  know- 
ledge of  that  scripture  in  the  last  of  the  Ga- 
latians of  circumcision  or  uncircumcision 
availing  nothing,  but  a new  ci’eature, 
which  was  often  in  my  mind,  and  I could 
not  but  resolve  that  it  should  not  be  done, 
and  when  I was  delivered  of  that  child  I 
refused  to  have  her  sprinkled,  which 


* Afterwards  wife  of  William  Penn, 
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brought  great  reproach  upon  me,  and  I 
was  a by-word  and  a hissing  amongst  the 
people  of  my  own  rank  in  the  world,  and 
a strange  thing  it  was  thought  by  my  rela- 
tions and  acquaintance,  and  such  as  were 
accounted  able  ministers,  and  such  as  I 
delighted  formerly  to  hear,  who  were  sent 
to  persuade  me,  but  I could  not  do  it  and 
be  clear.  He  that  doubts  is  damned,” 
was  my  answer  to  them.  Through  this  I 
waded  after  some  time,  but  soon  after  this 
I went  from  this  simplicity  into  notions, 
and  I changed  my  ways  often,  and  ran 
from  one  notion  to  another,  not  finding 
satisfaction,  nor  assurance  that  I should 
obtain  what  my  soul  desired  in  the  several 
ways  and  notions  which  I sought  after 
satisfaction  in.  I was  weary  of  prayers, 
and  such  like  exercises,  not  finding  ac- 
ceptation in  them,  nor  could  I lift  up  my 
hands  without  doubting,  nor  call  God 
Father  ; and  in  this  state,  and  for  this 
cause,  I gave  over  all  manner  of  exercises 
of  religion  in  my  family,  and  in  private, 
with  much  grief,  for  my  delight  was  in 
being  exercised  in  something  of  religion, 
and  I left  not  those  things  in  a loose 
mind,  as  some  judged  that  abode  in  those 
things,  for  had  I found  I did  perform 
what  the  Lord  required  of  me,  and  was 
well  pleased  with  me  in  it,  I could  gladly 
have  continued  in  them,  I being  zealously 
affected  in  the  several  things  that  were 
accounted  duties.  A zealous  sabbath 
keeper  (as  before  expressed),  and  in  fast- 
ing often,  and  in  praying  in  private,  rarely 
less  than  three  times  a day,  many  times 
oftener ; a daily  hearer  of  sermons  upon 
all  occasions,  both  lectures,  fasts,  and 
thanksgivings  : most  of  my  time  in  the 
day  was  spent  in  reading  scriptures,  or 
praying,  or  hearing,  or  such  like.  I durst 
not  go  into  my  bed  until  I had  prayed, 
and  I durst  not  pray  until  1 had  read 
scripture,  and  felt  my  heart  warmed 
thereby,  or  by  meditation.  I had  so 
great  a zeal  and  delight  in  the  exercise  of 
religion,  that  when  I questioned  not  but 
it  was  my  duty,  I have  sought  often  times 
in  the  day  remote  places  to  pray  in,  as  in 
the  fields  and  gardens,  or  outhouses,  when 
I could  not  be  private  in  the  house;  for 
I was  so  vehement  in  prayer  that  I chose 
the  most  remotest  places  to  pray  in,  that 
I might  not  be  heard  to  pray  ; I could  not 
but  be  loud  in  the  earnest  pouring  out  of 
my  soul.  Oh  ! this  was  not  parted  with 
but  because  I found  it  polluted.  And  my 
rest  must  not  be  there.  I then  had  my 
conversation  much  among  the  people  of 
no  religion,  being  ashamed  to  be  counted 
religious,  and  to  do  any  thing  that  was 
called  so,  finding  my  heart  not  with  the 
appearance  held  forth.  Now  I grew  to 
loath  wliatever  profession  any  one  made, 


and  thought  in  my  mind  the  professors  of 
every  sort  are  worse  than  the  profane  ; 
they  boasted  so  much  of  what  I knew 
they  had  not  attained,  I being  zealous  in 
whatever  they  pretended  to,  and  I could 
not  find  purging  of  heart,  nor  answer 
from  the  Lord  of  acceptation  ; but  in 
this  restless  state  I let  in  every  sort  of 
notions  that  I’ose  in  that  day,  and  for  a 
time  applied  myself  to  get  out  of  them 
whatever  I could  find,  but  still  sorrow  and 
trouble  was  the  end  of  all ; and  I began 
to  conclude  that  the  Lord  and  his  truth 
was,  but  that  it  was  made  known  to  none 
upon  earth,  and  determined  no  more  to 
inquire  or  look  after  him,  for  it  was  in 
vain  to  seek  him,  for  he  could  not  be 
found  in  all  the  things  I had  met  withal ; 
and  so  for  some  time  took  no  notice  of 
any  religion,  but  minded  recreations  (as 
it  is  called),  and  went  into  many  excesses 
and  vanities,  as  foolish  mirth,  carding,  and 
dancing,  singing,  and  frequenting  music 
meetings,  and  made  vain  visits,  and  jovial 
eatings  and  drinkings,  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
travagant appetites,  and  to  please  the  vain 
mind  with  curiosities,  and  that  which  was 
to  satisfy  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life  ; riding 
about  from  place  to  place  in  the  airy  mind, 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  this  my  heart  was 
constantly  sad,  and  pained  beyond  ex- 
pression ; and  after  such  follies  I did  re- 
tire myself  from  all  people  for  days,  and 
was  in  much  trouble  ; and  to  all  this 
excess  and  folly  I was  not  hurried  by 
being  captivated  with  these  things,  but  in 
the  discontent  of  my  mind  went  forth  into 
these  things,  having  not  found  what  I did 
seek  for  in  religion.  I would  often  say, 
What  is  all  this  to  me  ? I could  easily  leave 
all  this,  for  it  hath  not  my  heart ; I do  this 
because  I am  weary,  and  know  not  what 
to  do  ; it  is  not  my  delight,  it  hath  not 
power  over  me,  I had  rather  serve  the 
Lord,  if  I could  indeed  feel  that  which 
performeth  acceptably  to  him. 

“ In  this  restless  distressed  state  I would 
often  retire  into  the  country  without  any 
company,  saving  my  dear  daughter  Guli- 
elma  Springett  and  her  maid,  and  then  I 
would  spend  many  hours  in  a day  in  be- 
moaning myself,  that  I desired  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  but  was  still  deceived, 
and  fell  in  with  some  deceitful  notions  or 
other  that  wounded  me,  and  left  me  with- 
out any  clearness  or  certainty.  One 
night,  in  this  retired  place  in  the  country, 
I went  to  bed  very  disconsolate  and  sad, 
through  the  afllicting  exercises  of  my  mind 
about  religion,  and  I dreamed  that  night 
I saw  a book  of  hieroglyphics  of  religion, 
of  things  to  come  in  the  church,  on  reli- 
gious state,  and  I dreamed  that  I took  no 
delight  at  all  in  them,  and  felt  no  closing 
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in  my  mind  with  them,  though  magnified 
by  those  who  shewed  me  them,  but  turned 
from  them  greatly  oppressed  ; and  it  be- 
ing evening  I went  out  from  the  company 
into  a ground  or  yard  sorrowing,  and  lift- 
ing up  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried  out, 
‘ Lord,  suffer  me  no  more  to  fall  in  with 
any  false  way,  but  shev/  me  the  truth  !’ 
And  immediately  I thought  the  sky  opened, 
and  a bright  light  like  fire  fell  upon  my 
hand,  which  so  frighted  me  that  I awaked, 
and  cried  out,  so  that  my  daughter’s  ser- 
vant, who  was  in  my  chamber,  came  to  my 
bedside  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with 
me,  and  I trembled  a great  while  after  it, 
and  this,  not  knowing  what  to  turn  to, 
rather  believing  there  was  nothing  mani- 
fest sinee  the  Apostles’  days  that  was  true 
religion,  and  so  would  often  express,  that 
I knew  nothing  to  be  so  certainly  of  God 
as  I could  shed  my  blood  in  the  defence 
of  it,  insomuch  as  one  day  I by  accident 
going  thr’ough  the  city  from  a country 
house,  could  not  pass  through  the  crowd 
(it  being  a day  whereon  the  Lord  Mayor 
was  sworn),  but  was  forced  to  go  into  a 
house  until  it  was  over.  I being  bur- 
thened  with  the  vanity  of  this  show,  said 
to  a professor  that  stood  by  me.  What  be- 
nefit have  we  by  all  this  bloodshed,  and 
Charles’s  being  kept  out  of  the  nation, 
seeing  all  these  follies  are  again  allowed? 
He  answered,  None  that  he  knew  of,  save- 
ing  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  To 
which  I replied.  That  is  a benefit  to  you 
that  have  a religion  to  be  protected  in  the 
exercise  of  it,  but  it  is  none  to  me. 

But  here  I must  mention  a state  I then 
knew,  notwithstanding  all  my  darkness 
and  distress  about  religion,  which  was,  in 
nothing  to  be  careful,  but  in  all  things  to 
let  my  requests  be  known  in  sighings  and 
in  groans  for  that  help  I frequently  had  in 
the  most  confused,  disquieted,  doubtful 
estate  I ever  knew  ; a trust  in  the  Lord, 
even  in  that  day,  when  I durst  own  my- 
self to  have  no  religion  I could  call  true  ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  take  notice  of,  for 
if  I were  to  take  a servant,  or  remove  to 
any  place,  or  do  any  outward  thing  that 
concerned  my  condition  in  this  world,  I 
never  contrived,  but  retired  to  see  what 
the  day  would  bring  forth,  and  so  waited, 
and  as  things  were  offered  to  me  that  I 
should  embrace,  and  so  inquired  after  no 
accommodation  of  that  kind,  but  in  all 
things  else  in  a dissatisfied,  hurried  con- 
dition, as  being  neither  night  nor  day  with 
me.  I would  in  anguish  of  spirit  cry  to 
the  Lord,  if  I might  not  come  to  him  as 
a child,  because  I had  not  the  spirit  of 
sonship,  ‘ yet  thou  art  my  Creator,  as  the 
beasts  that  have  their  food  from  thee. 

I cannot  breathe  or  move  as  thy  creature 
without  thee,  and  help  is  only  in  thee, 


and  if  thou  art  not  unacceptable  in  thy 
own  glory,  yet  I must  have  help  where  it 
is  to  be  had,  thou  having  power  over  me 
to  help  me.’  Oh  1 the  distress  I felt  in 
this  time,  having  never  durst  kneel  down 
at  going  to  prayers,  for  years,  because  I 
could  not  call  God  Father  in  truth,  and 
durst  not  mock  or  be  formal  in  the  thing. 
Sometimes  I should  be  melted  into  tears, 
and  feel  an  inexpressible  tenderness,  and 
then  not  knowing  what  it  was  from,  and 
being  ready  to  judge  all  religion,  I thought 
it  was  some  influence  from  the  planets 
that  governed  this  body,  and  that  so  I 
was  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes  tender, 
as  under  such  or  such  a planet ; but  durst 
not  to  own  any  thing  in  me  to  be  of  God, 
or  that  I felt  any  influence  of  his  spirit 
in  my  heart,  but  I was  like  the  parched 
heath  for  rain,  and  like  the  hunted  hart 
for  water,  so  great  was  my  thirst  after 
that  which  I did  not  believe  was  near  ; 
and  in  this  state,  being  almost  continually 
exercised  about  religion,  I dreamed  I was 
sitting  in  a room  alone,  retired  and  sad, 
and  as  I was  sitting  I heard  a very  loud 
confused  noise,  some  screeching,  and  yel- 
ling, and  roaring  in  piteous  doleful  man- 
ner, some  casting  up  their  caps,  and 
hallooing  in  a way  of  triumph  and  joy. 
I listening  what  should  be  the  matter,  it 
was  manifested  to  me  that  Christ  was 
come,  and  these  were  the  different  states 
the  people  were  in  at  his  coming,  some 
in  joy,  and  some  in  extreme  sorrow  and 
amazement.  I waited  in  much  dread 
about  this  thing ; at  last  I found  that 
neither  the  joy  nor  the  sorrow  of  this  con- 
fused multitude  was  that  [they]  truly  knew 
of  his  coming,  but  it  was  the  effects  of 
some  false  rumour,  so  I abode  in  the 
room  solitary,  and  found  I was  not  to  join 
with  either,  but  to  be  still,  and  not  affected 
with  the  thing  at  all,  and  not  to  go  forth 
to  inquire  concerning  it.  Sitting  thus  a 
time  all  was  whist,  and  it  was  manifested 
to  me  it  was  not  so.  I remaining  cool 
and  low  in  mind,  abode  in  the  place,  and 
as  I sat  when  all  this  distracted  noise  was 
over,  one  came  in  and  spoke  with  a low 
voice  to  me,  “ Christ  is  come  indeed,  and 
is  in  the  next  room,  and  the  bride  the 
Lamb’s  wife.”  At  which  my  heart  secretly 
leaped  in  me,  and  I was  ready  to  be  getting 
up  to  express  my  love  to  him,  and  joy  in 
his  coming,  and  to  go  into  the  next  room, 
but  a stop  was  put  to  me,  and  I was  not 
to  be  hasty,  but  soberly  to  wait,  and  so 
came  coolly  and  softly  into  the  next  room, 
which  I did,  and  as  I came  I stood  at  the 
end  of  the  room  (which  I saw  to  be  a 
spacious  hall)  trembling,  and  was  joyed  at 
the  thing,  but  durst  not  go  near  him,  but 
it  was  said  in  me.  Stay,  and  see  whether  he 
owns  thee,  and  takes  thee  to  be  such  an 
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one  as  thou  lookest  upon  thyself  to  be ; 
so  I stood  at  a great  distance  at  the  lower 
end  of  that  great  hall,  and  Christ  at  the 
upper  end,  whom  I saw  in  the  appearance 
of  a fresh  lovely  youth,  clad  in  grey  cloth, 
(at  which  time  I had  not  heard  of  a Quaker, 
or  their  habit),  very  plain  and  neat,  of  a 
most  sweet,  affable,  and  courteous  car- 
riage, and  he  embraced  several  poor  old 
simple  people  whose  appearance  was  very 
contemptible  and  mean,  without  wisdom 
or  beauty.  I beholding  this,  judged  in 
myself,  though  his  appearance  be  as  young, 
yet  his  wisdom  and  discretion  is  great, 
that  he  can  behold  the  hidden  worth  in 
those  people,  who  to  me  seem  so  mean, 
so  unlovely,  so  old  and  simple.  At  last 
he  beckoned  to  me  to  come  to  him,  of 
which  I was  very  glad,  but  came  lowly 
and  trembling,  not  lifted  up  with  it  nor 
joyed,  but  trembling  and  solid,  and  in 
great  weightiness  and  dread  ; after  a little 
while  it  was  said,  The  Lamb’s  wife  is  also 
come  ; at  which  I beheld  a beautiful  young 
virgin,  slender,  modest,  and  grave,  in 
plain  garments,  becoming  and  graceful, 
and  her  image  was  fully  answering  his,  as 
a brother  and  sister.  After  1 had  beheld 
this,  and  joyed  in  it  as  far  as  I durst,  I 
spoke  to  Thos.  Zachery  (who  I then  knew 
a seeker  after  the  Lord,  though  tossed  as 
myself  in  the  many  v>^ays  yet  pressing  after 
life).  Seeing  Christ  is  indeed  come,  and  few 
know  it,  and  that  those  that  in  the  con- 
fusion mourned  and  rejoiced  knew  it  not, 
but  Christ  is  hid  from  them,  let  us  take 
the  King’s  House  at  Greenwich,*  and  let 
us  dwell  with  Christ  and  enjoy  him. 
(Several  years  after  I had  another  dream 
about  Friends  in  their  present  state,  which 
shall  relate  at  the  close).  In  this  con- 
dition that  I mentioned  of,  w^earied  seeking 
and  not  finding,  I married  my  dear  hus- 
band, Isaac  Pennington ; my  love  was 
drawn  to  him  because  I found  he  saw  the 
deceits  of  all  notions,  and  lay  as  one  that 
refused  to  be  comforted  by  any  appear- 
ance of  religion,  until  he  came  to  his  temple 
who  is  truth  and  no  lie  ; and  all  things  that 
appeared  to  be  religion  were  very  mani- 
fest to  him,  so  that  he  was  sick  and  weary 
of  all  that  appeared,  and  in  this  my  heart 
cleaved  to  him,  and  a desire  was  in  me  to 
be  serviceable  to  him  in  this  his  desolate 
condition,  for  he  was  alone  and  miserable 
in  this  world,  and  I gave  up  much  to  be  a 
companion  to  him  in  this  his  suffering  ; 
but,  Oh  ! the  groans  in  secret,  and  cries 
that  was  in  me  that  I might  be  visited  by 
the  Lord,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  way, 
and  that  my  feet  was  but  set  in  the  way 


before  I went  hence,  though  I never 
walked  in  it  to  my  joy  or  peace,  but  that 
I might  but  know  myself  in  the  w'ay,  or 
turned  to  it ! Though  all  my  time  was  spent 
in  sorrow  or  exercise,  I resolved  in  my 
heart  I would  never  go  back  to  those 
things  I had  left ; having  discovered  death 
and  darkness  to  be  there,  but  would  be 
without  a religion  until  the  Lord  mani- 
festly taught  me  one  ; and  many  times  by 
myself  I should  reason  thus  : Why  should 
I not  know  the  way  of  life,  for  if  the 
Lord  should  give  me  all  in  the  world  it 
would  not  satisfy  me,  nay,  I would  cry 
out,  I care  not  for  a portion  in  this  life  ; 
give  it  to  those  that  desire  it,  I am  mise- 
rable with  it  all  ; it  is  to  be  in  that  I 
have  had  a sense  is  to  be  had  that  I de- 
sire, and  can  only  be  satisfied  with. 

“ In  this  state  I heard  of  a new  people 
called  Quakers.  I resolved  I would  not 
inquire  after  them,  nor  what  they  held  ; 
and  for  a year  or  more  after  1 heard  of 
them  in  the  North  I heard  nothing  of 
their  way,  save  that  they  used  thee  and 
thou  ; and  I saw  a book  of  plain  language 
wrote  by  George  Fox  (as  I remember), 
which  I counted  very  ridiculous,  and  so 
minded  them  not,  but  scoffed  at  them  in 
my  mind  ; and  some  that  I knew  formerly 
in  those  things,  where  I was,  they  men- 
tioned to  me  that  they  heard  the  Quakers, 
but  they  were  in  the  vain  apparel  and 
customs,  for  which  I upbraided  them,  and 
thought  them  very  deceitful,  and  slighted 
the  hearing  of  them,  and  resolved  I would 
not  go  to  hear  them,  nor  did  not,  but 
despised  them  in  my  mind.  But  after  I 
had  a desire,  if  I could  go  to  their  meeting 
unknown,  to  go,  and  be  there  when  they 
prayed,  for  I was  weary  of  doctrines  ; but 
I believed  if  I was  with  them  when  they 
prayed,  I could  feel  whether  they  were  of 
the  Lord  or  not ; but  I put  this  by,  not 
knowing  how  to  go  unknown,  and  if 
known,  I thought  I should  be  reported  to 
go  amongst  the  Quakers,  who  I had  no 
desire  to  inquire  after,  or  understand  their 
principles.  But  one  day  as  my  husband 
and  I were  walking  in  a park  a man  that 
had  been  a little  time  at  the  Quakers’ 
meetings  spied  us  as  he  rode  by  in  our 
gay  vain  apparel,  and  he  cried  out  to  us 
of  our  pride,  and  such  like,  at  which  I 
scoffed,  and  said,  he  was  a public  preacher 
indeed  who  preached  in  the  highways;  but 
he  came  back  again,  having,  as  he  said,  a 
love  to  my  husband,  and  seeing  grace  in 
his  looks,  so  he  drew  to  the  pales,  and 
spoke  of  the  light  and  the  grace  which 
had  appeared  to  all  men.  My  husband 


* The  Quakers  had  a place  of  meeting  in  ‘‘  the  King’s  House  at  Greenwich,”  from 
about  1658  to  the  Restoration. 
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and  he  engaged  in  discourse,  and  after- 
ward he  was  invited  by  the  man  of  the 
house,  and  he  perceived  he  was  but  young, 
and  my  husband  too  hard  for  .him  in  the 
fleshly  wisdom.  He  said  he  would  bring 
a man  the  next  day  who  should  answer 
all  his  questions  or  objections,  which  (as 
I afterward  understood)  was  George  Fox. 
He  came  again  the  next  day  and  left  word 
the  friend  he  intended  could  not  come, 
but  some  other  would  be  with  us  about 
the  second  hour,  at  which  time  did  come 
up  to  the  house  Thomas  Curtis  and 
William  Simpson.^'  My  mind  was  some- 
what affected  with  the  man  who  had  dis- 
coursed the  night  before  ; and  though 
I judged  him  weak  in  managing  what  he 
pretended  to,  yet  many  scriptures  he  men- 
tioned stuck  with  me,  and  were  weighty, 
and  what  I was  out  of  the  practice  of, 
and  many  things  disowned  by  the  Scrip- 
tures which  I was  in  the  vanity  of  prac- 
tising, and  those  things  made  me  very 
serious  and  soberly  inclined  to  hear  what 
they  did  say  ; and  their  solid  and  weighty 
carriage  struck  a dread  over  me,  for  they 
came  in  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
Lord  to  visit  us,  and  the  Lord  was  with 
them,  and  we  were  all  sensible  at  that 
time  of  the  Lord’s  power  manifest  in 
them  ; and  Thomas  Curtis  repeated  this 
scripture,  that  struck  me  out  of  all  in- 
quiry or  objections,  ‘ He  that  will  know 
my  doctrine  must  do  my  commands.’ 
Immediately  it  arose  in  me,  if  I would 
know  whether  that  were  truth  they  had 
spoken  I must  do  what  I knew  to  be  his 
will,  and  what  was  contrary  to  the  Lord 
in  me  was  set  before  me  as  to  be  re- 
moved, and  I in  the  obedience  of  what 
was  required  before  I was  in  a capacity 
to  receive  or  discover  what  they  laid 
down  for  their  principles.  This  wrought 
mightily  in  me,  and  my  inclination  to 
things  seemed  more  strong  than  ever  I 
imagined,  and  things  I thought  I slighted 
much  seemed  to  have  a stronger  power 
over  me.  Terrible  was  the  Lord  against 
the  vain  and  evil  inclinations  in  me  ; and 
this  made  me  continually,  night  and  day, 


to  mourn  and  cry  out ; and  if  it  did  but 
cease  a little,  I then  mourned  for  fear  I 
should  be  reconciled  to  the  things  I felt 
under  judgment  such  a detestation  of. 
And  then  I cried  out  that  I might  not  be 
left  in  a state  secure  or  quiet  till  the  evil 
was  wrought  out ; and  many  times  1 have 
said  in  myself,  ^ Ye  will  not  come  to  me 
that  ye  may  have  life.’  It  is  true  I am 
undone  if  I come  not  to  thee  ; but  I will 
not  come,  for  I must  leave  that  which 
cleaveth  close  unto  me,  I cannot  part  with 
it ; not  that  I was  necessitated  to  it,  but 
that  I chose  it,  and  consented  to  it ; and 
my  state  in  this  thing,  and  accordingly 
this  saying  of  Christ,  was  continually  be- 
fore me,  and  I justified  the  truth  of  that 
saying,  and  the  justness  of  the  Lord  in 
casting  me  off  and  not  giving  me  life.  I 
upon  every  pain  felt  still  in  me  thus  that 
it  was  more  than  I could  bear,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  was  more,  and  then  I 
should  cry  out  in  great  bitterness.  A 
little  time  after  I had  heard  Friends,  one 
night  upon  my  bed  it  was  said  in  me, 
‘ Be  not  hasty  to  join  with  this  people 
called  Quakers.’  I never  had  peace  or 
quiet,  from  a sore  exercise  in  my  mind, 
for  many  months,  till  I was  by  the  stroke 
of  his  judgments  brought  off  all  those 
things  which  I found  the  light  to  mani- 
fest deceit  in  bondage,  and  vanity  too, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  a 
giving  up  to  be  a fool,  a scorn,  and  to  take 
up  the  cross  to  my  honour  and  reputation 
in  the  world  ; which  things  cost  me  many 
tears  and  night  watchings  and  doleful 
days,  not  at  all  from  that  time  ever  dis- 
puting (nay,  not  so  much  as  in  my  mind,) 
against  the  doctrine,  but  exercised  against 
the  taking  «up  the  cross  to  the  language 
and  fashions,  and  customs,  titles,  honour, 
and  esteem  in  the  world,  and  the  place  I 
stood  outwardly  in  ; and  my  relations 
made  it  very  hard.  But  as  I gave  up, 
out  of  reasoning,  on  consulting  how  to 
provide  for  the  flesh,  I received  strength, 
and  so  went  to  the  meetings  of  those  peo- 
ple I intended  never  to  meddle  with,  and 
found  them  truly  of  the  Lord  ; and  my 


* Thomas  Curtis  and  Anne  his  wife,  and  William  Simpson,  were  early  proselytes  and 
stedfast  friends  of  George  Fox.  It  is  of  the  latter  that  Fox  records  in  his  journal, 
under  the  year  1660,  that  “ he  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go  at  several  times  for  three 
years  naked  and  barefoot  before  them  [the  persecutors  of  the  Quakers]  as  a sign  unto 
them,  in  markets,  courts,  towns,  cities,  to  priests’  houses,  and  to  great  men’s  houses, 
telling  them,  so  shall  they  be  all  stripped  naked  as  he  was  stripped  naked.  And  some- 
times he  was  moved  to  put  on  hair  sack-cloth,  and  to  besmear  his  face,  and  to  tell 
them,  so  would  the  Lord  God  besmear  all  their  religion  as  he  was  besmeared.  Great 
sufferings  did  that  poor  man  undergo  ; sore  whippings  with  horsewhips  and  coach- 
whips  on  his  bare  body,  grievous  stonings  and  imprisonments,  in  three  years  time, 
before  the  King  came  in,  that  they  might  have  taken  warning,  but  they  would  not, 
but  rewarded  his  love  with  cruel  usage.  Only  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge  did  nobly  to 
him,  for  he  put  his  gown  about  him  and  took  him  into  his  house.” 
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heart  owned  them,  and  honoured  them, 
and  longed  to  be  one  of  them,  and  minded 
not  the  cost,  but  judged  it  worth  all  my 
cost  and  pains,  if  I came  to  witness  such 
a change  as  I saw  in  them,  and  such  power 
over  their  corruptions.  I had  heard  the 
objection  against  them  that  they  wrought 
not  miracles  ; but  I said  they  did  great 
miracles,  in  that  they  which  were  of  the 
world,  and  in  fellowship  with  it,  came  to 
turn  from  it ; and  in  taking  up  the  cross, 
I received  strength  against  many  things 
that  I thought  not  possible  to  deny  ; but 
many  tears  did  I shed,  and  bitterness  of 
soul  did  I know  before  this,  and  have 
cried  out,  I shall  one  day  fall  by  the  over- 
powering of  the  enemy.  But,  oh  ! the 
joy  that  filled  my  soul  at  the  first  meeting 
in  our  then  habitation  of  Chalfont*  (I 
have  a fresh  remembrance  of  it),  in  the 
sense  the  liOrd  had  given  me  to  live  to  wor- 
ship him  in  that  which  was  undoubtedly  his 
own,  and  that  I need  put  no  stop  to  my 
spirit  in  it  but  swim  in  the  life,  and 
give  up  my  whole  strength  to  that  which 
melted  and  overcame  me  that  day.  Oh  ! 
how  long  had  I desired  to  worship  him  in 
full  assurance  of  acceptation,  and  to  lift 
up  my  hands  without  doubting:  which 
thing  I witnessed  that  day,  and  to  the 
Lord  in  spirit  that  day,  in  that  assembly, 
acknowledged  the  greatness  and  wmnder- 
fulness  of  that  rich  mercy  to  be  able  to 
say,  This  is  it  I have  longed  for  and 
waited,  though  feared  I never  should  have 
seen,  which  the  Lord  owned,  accepted,  and 
blessed  in  our  assembling  together. 

“ Many  trials  have  I been  exercised  with 
since  ; but  all  which  came  by  the  Lord’s 
ordering  strengthened  my  life  in  them, 
and  hurt  me  not  ; but  my  ny^d  coming 
out  into  the  prejudice  against  some  Friends, 
did  sorely  hurt  me  ; but  after  a time  of 
deep  unknown  sorrow  (to  others)  the 
Lord  removed  the  thing,  and  gave  me 
clearness  in  his  sight,  and  love  and  ac- 
ceptance with  his  beloved  ones,  and  he 
hath  many  times  refreshed  my  soul  in  his 
presence,  and  given  me  an  assurance  that 
I knew  that  estate  in  which  he  will  never 
leave  me,  nor  suffer  me  to  be  drawn  from 
him;  though  infirmities  beset  me,  yet  my 
heart  cleaveth  to  the  Lord  in  the  ever- 
lasting bond  that  can  never  be  broken  ; 
and  in  his  strength  do  1 see  those  in- 
firmities, and  bemoan  myself  unto  him, 
and  feel  that  faith  in  him  which  gives  the 
victory,  and  keeps  low  in  the  sense  of  the 


[Dec. 

weakness,  and  quickens  in  me  a lively 
hope  of  seeing  Satan  trod  under  foot  by 
the  grace  that  is  sufficient;  and  I feel  and 
know  where  my  help  lieth  ; and  when  I 
have  slipped  in  word  or  thought,  I know 
my  advocate,  and  have  I’ecourse  to  him, 
and  feel  pai'don  and  healing,  and  a going 
on  to  overcome,  and  a watching  against 
that  which  easily  besets  me  ; and  I do 
believe  the  enemy  could  not  prevail,  but 
that  he  is  suffered  to  prove  me  that  I 
might  have  my  dependence  on  the  Lord, 
and  be  kept  on  the  watch  continually, 
and  know  the  Lord  only  can  make  war 
with  this  dragon,  and  so,  by  discovering 
my  weakness,  be  tender  of  the  tempted, 
and  watch  and  pray,  lest  I also  be  tempted; 
and  sweet  is  this  state,  though  low,  for  in 
it  I receive  my  daily  bread,  and  have  that 
I have  continually  given  forth  from  the 
Lord,  and  live  not  but  as  he  breatheth 
the  breath  of  life  upon  me  every  moment. 

“ P.S.  This,  after  I had  written  it,  lay  by 
me  a considerable  time.  It  came  into  my 
mind  one  day  to  leave  it  with  Elizabeth 
Walmsly  to  keep  till  I was  dead,  and  then 
for  her  to  show  it  such  as  had  a love  for 
me.  So  one  day  I appointed  her  to  meet 
me  at  John  Mannock’s,  at  Giles  Chalfont, 
and  there  I told  her  this,  and  read  it  to 
her,  desiring  of  her  to  write  it  out,  if  she 
could  read  it,  and  I would  leave  it  with 
her;  this  was  in  the  year  1668  that  I pro- 
posed it  to  her,  but  it  afterwards  went  out 
of  my  mind.  Now  it  is  almost  1672  in 
which  I lighted  of  it  amongst  my  writings, 
and  reading  it  found  it  to  be  a true  ac- 
count of  passages  from  my  childhood  till 
the  time  that  it  was  written.  I am  now 
willing  to  have  it  written  over  fair,  for  my 
children,  and  some  peculiar  friends,  who 
know  and  feel  me  in  that  which  wit- 
nesseth  a hungering  and  thirsting,  and 
many  times  being  livingly  satisfied  in  God 
my  life. 

“ Mary  Pennington.” 

“ I here  shall  mention  a dream  that  I 
had  at  Worminghurst  (between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  after),  which  I set  here 
because  at  the  close  of  this  dream  I 
dreamt  that  I related  part  of  the  second 
dream  mentioned  before  as  I shall  express 
hereafter. 

“ Being  at  Worminghurst,  in  Sussex, 
at  my  son  Penn’s,  the  30th  of  seventh 
month,  seventh  night  in  the  week,  1676, 
being  in  bed  and  asleep,  I dreamed  &c. 


* Ellwood  mentions  this  house  as  “ the  Grange  in  Peter’s  Chalfont.”  One  of  tbe 
most  amusing  passages  in  his  Diary  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the  astonishment  of 
his  father  and  himself  on  their  going  to  Chalfont  to  visit  their  old  acquaintance  Lady 
Springett,  the  writer  of  this  autobiography,  then  the  wife  of  Isaac  Pennington,  and 
finding  to  their  amazement  that  she  and  her  husband  had  become  Quakers. 
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[It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  insert  this 
dream.] 

‘‘  After  we  had  received  the  truth  of 
God’s  faithful  servants  to  the  light  and 
grace  in  the  heart,  we  became  obedient  to 
the  heavenly  voice,  and  received  the  truth 
in  love,  and  took  up  the  cross  to  the  cus- 
toms, language,  friendships,  titles,  and 
honours  of  the  world,  and  endured  des- 
pisings,  reproaches,  cruel  mockings,  and 
scornings  from  relations,  acquaintance, 
neighbours  and  servants,  those  of  our  own 
rank  in  the  world,  and  those  below  us, 
and  became  a by-word,  and  a wagging  of 
the  head  ; ^accounting  of  us  to  be  be- 
witched, mad,  and  fools,  and  such  like  : 
being  stoned  and  abused  in  towns  where 
we  went,  and  at  meetings,  and  in  several 
places  suffering  imprisonments.  This  being 
not  enough  to  try  us,  and  work  for  us  a 
far  greater  weight  of  glory,  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  try  us  by  the  loss  of  our  estate, 
injury  from  relations  in  withholding  our 
due,  and  suing  us  unrighteously  for  our 
own  ; tenants  wronging  us  from  what  the 
law  gave,  putting  us  into  the  Chancery, 
because  we  could  not  swear,  relations 
taking  that  course  to  defeat  me  of  my 
land.  We  were  put  out  of  our  dwelling- 
house  in  an  injurious,  unrighteous  manner. 
Thus  were  we  stripped  of  my  husband’s 
estate,  and  wronged  of  a great  part  of 
mine  : after  this  we  were  tossed  up  and 
down  from  place  to  place,  to  our  great 
weaidness  and  charge  ; we  had  no  place  to 
abide  in,  in  this  country,  near  to  the  meet- 
ings, which  were  gathered  at  our  house  at 
Chalfont,  but  we  were  pressed  in  our 
spirits  to  stay  amongst  them,  if  any  place 
could  be  found  with  any  conveniency, 
though  but  ordinary  and  decent ; we 
sought  in  many  places,  within  the  com- 
pass of  four  or  five  miles  from  this  meet- 
ing, but  could  find  none ; but  we  had  such 
a sense  of  its  being  our  place,  that  we  had 
not  freedom  to  settle  anywhere  else,  but 
boarded  at  Waltham  Abbey  for  a summer 
for  our  children’s  accommodation  of  the 
school  there,  and  thought  to  leave  our 
friends  to  provide  or  inquire  for  us,  and 
at  our  return  to  have  been  v,?ith  some 
friends  in  the  winter  to  have  seen  for 
some  place  in  the  summer.  We,  in  all 
the  time  of  our  seeking  for  a place,  did 
never  think  of  buying  anything  to  settle 
ourselves  in,  nay,  we  rather  endeavoured 
to  have  no  concern  in  our  habitation,  but 
room  for  our  family,  and  no  land.  We 
frequently  desired  a disentangled  state.  I 
seeing  no  provision  like  to  be  made  for  us 
in  the  country  near  those  people,  told  my 
husband  I should  not  be  willing  to  move 
from  them  into  any  other  place,  but  our 
own  estate  in  Kent,  which  he  liked  not  to 
do,  excepting  against  the  air  and  dirtiness 
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of  the  place.  This  put  me  upon  a great 
strait ; I could  not  bear  to  leave  this 
people  whom  we  had  been  instrumental  in 
gathering  to  the  truth,  and  had  known  our 
sufferings  in  our  estate  and  compassion- 
ated us,  and  we  had  suffered  together  and 
been  comforted  together.  We  had  also 
many  reasons  in  regard  to  our  outward  es- 
tate not  to  go  among  strangers ; the  people 
of  the  world  in  the  neighbourhood  had  a 
sense  of  our  former  condition  and  full- 
ness, and  so  were  compassionate  of  us,  for 
our  being  in  their  sight  so  stripped,  and  ex- 
pected no  great  things  of  us,  to  answer  our 
rank  in  the  world,  but  rather  w'ondered 
we  were  not  sunk,  but  were  able  to  live 
decently  and  pay  every  one  their  own;  our 
submitting  to  mean  things  which  our  con- 
dition occasioned  was  honourable  before 
them,  which  strangers  would  have  des- 
pised, which  would  have  been  uneasy  to 
us  ; whereas  the  other  temper  among  our 
acquaintance  and  countrymen  helped  us 
the  easier  to  bear  our  meanness  and  a 
great  deal  of  straitness  more  than  we 
ever  knew  before,  being  born  to  and  hav- 
ing lived  in  great  plenty.  Thus  we  were 
exercised,  and  one  day  when  we  were 
near  going  to  Waltham  Abbey,  R.  T. 
coming  to  see  us  and  bewailing  that  we 
were  going  out  of  the  country,  and  had 
no  place  to  return  to,  said.  Why  will  you 
not  buy  some  little  thing  near  us  ? I re- 
fused this  with  great  neglect,  saying,  our 
condition  would  not  admit  of  such  a thing, 
for  we  bad  not  an  100/.  besides  rents,  and 
that  we  must  sell  some  of  mine  so  to  do. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  an  uncle  that 
would  sell  a thing  of  about  301.  a-year, 
which  stood  near  the  Meetings  and  was  a 
healthy  place,  and  the  house  might  be 
trimmed  up  and  made  habitable. 

[After  no  little  trouble,  the  house  thus 
suggested,  which  w^as  that  of  John  Hum- 
phrey at  Woodside,  was  fixed  upon  to  be 
purchased.  By  the  assistance  of  Tho- 
mas Ellwood,  who  was  probably  Lady 
Springett’s  trustee  of  some  land  she  had 
at  Westbere  in  Kent,  that  land  was 
sold,  and  the  house  at  Woodside  was 
bought  and  repaired. 

Within  a few  years  afterwards  Lady 
Springett  became  a second  time  a widow, 
and  removed  to  Edmonton,  where  she 
was  frequently  visited  by  George  Fox. 
Her  removal  thither  took  place  “ in  the 
sixth  month,  1680.”  The  closing  pas- 
sages of  the  autobiography  are  dated  in 
“ the  fourth  month,  1681,”  when  she 
was  in  extreme  ill  health.  Her  mind  re- 
mained stedfast  in  religion,  but  she  was 
sorrowful  and  burthened  with  many  in- 
firmities,] 

“ Mary  Pennington. ” 
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ULRICH  VON  HUTTEN. 
Part  IV. 

BATTLES  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  BATTLES. 


IT  miglit  have  been  supposed  that 
whatever  were  the  faults  and  indis- 
cretions of  Ulrich  Von  Hutten’s  early 
youth  he  had  now  done  enough  as  a 
writer  and  as  a man  to  make  his  family 
proud  of  him.  But  they  were  in- 
clined to  judge  him  by  the  vulgar 
standard  of  worldly  success,  the  worst 
standard  they  could  have  applied  to 
one  gifted  with  such  distinct  and  daring 
individuality.  On  quitting  Ems  he 
hastened  with  yearning  feet  to  the 
home  of  his  childhood.  There  how- 
ever no  warm  welcome  awaited  him. 
He  was  received  as  the  prodigal  son, 
to  whom  it  was  kindness  enough  to  be 
coldly  civil.  Returning  after  long 
years  and  bitter  sufferings,  he  found 
he  was  expected  to  be  humbly  grateful 
that  the  door  was  not  shut  in  his  face. 
Because  he  had  studied  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  with  exceeding  dili- 
gence, he  was  told  that  if  that  were 
all  he  knew  it  were  better  if  he  knew 
nothing,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
honoured  as  a true  German  knight, 
he  was  despised  as  a miserable  scrib- 
bler. Even  if  he  had  been  neither  a 
Doctor  of  Law  nor  a Doctor  of  Theo- 
logy, if  he  had  only  worn  a monk’s 
cowl,  he  would  not  have  been  quite  so 
useless  and  contemptible  a creature  as 
they  professed  to  regard  him.  At 
their  urgent  request,  therefore,  though 
greatly  against  his  own  will,  he  was 
compelled  to  resume  his  law  studies, 
and  for  that  purpose  set  out  a second 
time  for  Italy  in  1515  in  the  company 
of  several  young  noblemen.  From 
Worms  he  wrote  to  Erasmus,  then  re- 
siding at  Basle,  that  he  would  gladly 
have  come  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn 
wisdom  from  his  lips,  but  that  he  was 
forced  by  the  pressing  desire  of  his 
relations  to  journey  into  Italy  to 
perfect  his  acquaintance  with  law. 

At  Rome  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
resuming  his  old  career  of  adventure. 
On  one  occasion  he  went  on  a pleasure 
excursion  to  Viterbo.  Five  French- 
men, belonging  to  the  suite  of  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Rome,  were 
of  the  party.  They  began  to  make 
merry  at  the  expense  of  Germany  and 


the  Germans,  and  even  to  turn  into 
ridicule  a name  dear  to  the  German 
heart,  that  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
Hutten  rebuked  them  for  their  inso- 
lence, and  told  them  to  curb  their 
lawless  tongues.  They  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him,  but  only  grew  the  more 
reckless  and  shameless  in  their  mockery 
of  everything  which  Hutten  as  a Ger- 
man esteemed  and  loved  the  most. 
When  he  reproached  them  in  words 
still  sterner  and  stronger,  they  rushed 
on  him  with  drawn  swords.  He  es- 
caped from  this  cowardly  attack,  but 
they  followed  in  fury  after  him.  None 
of  the  Germans  present  had  the  courage 
to  take  either  his  part  or  that  of  their 
insulted  country.  Finding  himself 
hard  pressed,  Hutten  drew  his  sword, 
turned  on  the  cravens,  struck  one  of 
them  down,  and  put  the  others  to 
flight.  He  had  already  acquired  much 
literary  reputation,  but  this  encounter 
greatly  added  to  his  fame,  by  showing 
that  his  sword  was  quite  as  sharp  as 
his  pen. 

Law  was  not  made  more  attractive 
for  Hutten  by  the  way  in  which  it  was 
taught  at  Rome.  He  nevertheless 
struggled  strenuously  to  surmount  his 
disgust  at  a dry  study,  rendered  still 
more  repulsive  by  incompetent  or  pe- 
dantic teachers,  and,  however  little  he 
loved  law,  the  discipline  may  not  have 
been  without  its  use  to  a mind  natur- 
ally somewhat  prone  to  insubordina- 
tion. The  monotony  of  his  studies 
was  sufficiently  varied  by  all  which  he 
was  called  on  every  day  to  observe  of 
the  Romish  court  and  the  Romish 
priesthood,  and  of  that  abyss  of  abo- 
minations in  which  they  were  both 
weltering.  Here  was  scope  enough 
for  the  sharp  eye  of  such  a man ; the 
hugest  foulness,  the  most  leprous  falsity, 
that  ever  decked  themselves  out  in 
the  garb  of  religion.  If  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformer  had  never  burned  in 
Hutten  before,  it  would  have  been 
kindled  by  the  scenes  of  iniquity  and 
pollution  which  he  daily  witnessed  at 
Rome.  Each  scene  furnished  him 
with  a weapon  and  inspiration  for 
future  warfare.  Whatever  indigna- 
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tion,  however,  Hutten  conceived  for 
priestly  wickedness  and  priestly  char- 
latanism, it  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
tended to  Leo  the  Tenth, — that  Louis 
Quatorze  of  a Pope,  whose  bounteous- 
ness of  faculty,  general  breadth  of 
character,  love  for  and  patronage  of 
art,  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  whose 
grandiose  llowingness  of  nature,  whose 
geniality,  generosity,  and  grace  miti- 
gate the  harshness  of  the  verdict  which 
otherwise  we  should  be  inclined  to 
pronounce  on  the  reckless  epicureanism 
of  one  who  was  honoured  and  obeyed 
as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Christian 
world. 

Hutten  quitted  Home  for  Bologna 
toward  the  end  of  1516.  One  of  his 
reasons  for  leaving  Rome  v/as  a fear 
lest  the  French  out  of  revenge  should 
assassinate  him.  Law  was  not  more 
to  his  taste  at  Bologna  than  it  had 
been  at  Rome.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
vanquish  his  repugnance  for  a study 
which  yet  his  sense  of  duty  forced 
him  to  pursue.  He  gave  vent  to  his 
dislike  to  law  and  his  antipathy  to 
lawyers  in  a satirical  poem  with  the 
title  of  l^emo.  The  first  edition  of 
this  poem  had  appeared  in  1512;  an 
improved  edition  in  1516,  with  a dedi- 
catory epistle  to  Crotus  Rubianus.  At 
that  time  there  was  still  more  monkery 
perhaps  in  legal  than  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  Hutten  hated  the  monkery 
of  law  still  more  bitterly  than  that  of 
the  Church,  as  being  brought  so  un- 
willingly into  contact  with  it.  Among 
monks  of  every  kind,  whether  calling 
themselves  jurisconsults  or  priests,  the 
poem  and  the  epistle  fell  like  poisoned 
arrows,  and  they  shrieked  with  pain. 
The  Hemo  is  regarded  as  the  most 
finished  of  Hutten’s  satirical  writings. 
It  was  translated  into  different  lan- 
guages ; and  Mllnch  says  that  its 
main  ideas  and  most  striking  passages 
were  frequently  pilfered  by  French 
poets  without  acknowledgment.  Ranke, 
though  more  inclined  to  see  in  Hutten 
the  ardour  of  the  battler  than  the 
depth  of  the  thinker,  assigns  a high 
place  to  this  poem. 

In  Bologna  a quarrel  arose  between 
the  German  and  the  Italian  students. 
From  words  it  came  to  blows,  and  the 
blows  were  not  without  bloodshed. 
In  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  conflicts 
Hutten  nearly  lost  his  life.  The  con- 
tending parties  at  last  brought  the 


subject  of  their  disputes  before  the 
civil  tribunal.  The  Germans  appointed 
Ulrich  their  representative,  and  the 
pleader  of  their  cause  before  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city.  He  spoke 
boldly,  but  with  a scrupulous  regard 
to  truth ; and  he  was  so  anxious  not 
to  overstate,  or  in  any  way  to  embellish 
his  case,  that  he  avoided  whatever 
might  wear  a retaliatory  or  vindictive 
aspect.  While  Hutten  was  congratu- 
lating himself  on  his  supposed  mode- 
ration, his  impetuosity  had  given  ex- 
ceeding offence  to  the  magistrate,  who, 
mistaking  his  warmth  for  insolence, 
resolved  to  punish  him  in  the  most 
signal  manner.  Even  if  he  escaped 
from  the  magistrate’s  cruel  clutch, 
Ulrich  knew  that  he  could  not  so 
easily  avoid  the  assassin’s  dagger. 
Leaving  Bologna,  therefore,  he  went 
to  Ferrara,  and  thence  to  Venice.  In 
both  these  cities  he  was  received  with 
so  much  kindness  and  distinction  that 
he  could  not  help  expressing  his  grati- 
fication in  a letter  to  Erasmus. 

On  returning  from  Venice  to  Ger- 
many, Hutten  repaired  first  of  all  to 
Augsburg,  where  a diet  of  princes  was 
assembled,  and  where  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  was  holding  his  court. 
He  found  friends  in  abundance  among 
the  many  distinguished  men  who  were 
gathered  round  the  Emperor.  Three 
especially  espoused  his  interests,  and 
gave  him  the  warmest  proofs  of  affec- 
tion,— the  Emperor’s  secretary,  Jacob 
Spiegel,  J ohan  Stab,  and  Conrad  Peu- 
tinger.  Spiegel  was  equally  famous 
as  a scholar,  a statesman,  a jurist,  and 
a patriot.  Entering  the  service  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  after  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  he  subsequently  became 
secretary  to  the  Emperor’s  brother, 
Ferdinand  the  King  of  the  Romans. 
The  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  at  which 
he  was  present,  seems  to  have  dis- 
gusted him  with  public  affairs,  from 
which  he  thenceforth  in  a great  mea- 
sure withdrew.  He  passed  the  last 
years  of  his  life  at  Strasburg,  where 
he  died  in  1538.  Stab  was  a man  of 
very  various  talents  and  acquirements. 
As  a physician,  as  a poet,  as  a his- 
torian, he  would  never  have  achieved 
much  eminence ; but  as  a mathematician 
he  had  few  more  illustrious  contempo- 
raries. He  prepared  numerous  astro- 
nomical and  geographical  maps,  ac- 
companied by  copious  descriptions  and 
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elucidations,  invented  many  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  published 
many  mathematical  treatises.  His 
histories  and  his  Latin  poetry  are 
never  likely  to  find  readers  again. 
He  died  as  historiographer  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Vienna ; a situation  which 
he  had  long  held,  and  to  which  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  had  appointed 
him.  Peutinger  was  born  at  Augs- 
burg in  1465,  and  died  in  1547. 
During  his  long  life  he  acquired  the 
esteem  of  all  by  the  unbending  inte- 
grity of  his  character,  and  by  his  ready 
aid  to  every  good  cause.  As  a writer 
chiefly  on  antiquarian  and  historical 
subjects,  and  as  a lawyer,  he  added 
lustre  to  the  important  offices  which 
he  held  under  Maximilian  and  Charles 
the  Fifth.  All  three  were  strenuous 
in  recommending  Hutten  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Emperor.  Peutinger  praised 
his  genius,  his  learning,  the  services 
which,  though  young,  he  had  already 
rendered  to  literature  and  to  his  coun- 
try, and  pictured  the  brilliant  career 
which  such  noble  beginnings  infallibly 
herald.  He  also  spoke  with  enthu- 
siasm of  his  chivalrous  courage  and 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  narrated 
in  glowing  language  the  affair  at 
Viterbo,  in  which  Ulrich’s  valour 
and  resolution  in  defence  of  the  Em- 
peror’s name  and  nation  had  so  glo- 
riously been  shown  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  French,  Maximilian’s  favour 
was  won  at  once  by  such  lavish  and 
fervent  eulogies.  He  created  him  a 
knight  on  the  15th  June,  1517,  in  the 
presence  of  princes  and  nobles,  placing 
at  the  same  time  a wreath  of  laurel  on 
his  brow,  to  signify  that  he  was  no  less 
sensible  of  his  poetical  talents  than  of 
his  bravery.  This  wreath  had  been 
made  by  the  fair  hands  of  Constantia, 
the  daughter  of  Peutinger,  who  was 
greatly  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

Hutten’s  life  at  Augsburg  flowed  on 
with  more  happiness  and  tranquillity 
than  the  years  which  had  preceded  or 
than  those  which  were  to  follow.  In- 
deed, considering  how  stormy  and  rest- 
less his  career  was  as  a whole,  it  was 
like  the  calm  unruffled  current  which 
we  sometimes  see  between  two  ca- 
taracts. The  protection  and  kindness 
of  the  Emperor  gave  a more  solid  basis 
to  his  renown,  and  enabled  men  to 
look  at  him  less  in  the  light  of  an  ad- 
venturer. Stab,  Peutinger,  and  Spie- 


gel, tried  to  persuade  him  to  enter 
into  the  Emperor’s  service ; a step  which 
the  Emperor  himself  strongly  pressed. 
The  Elector  of  Mentz  at  the  same  time 
made  him  offers  equally  tempting.  He 
remained  for  a season  exceedingly  un- 
decided in  his  choice  of  a master.  He 
alludes  to  his  indecision  in  a letter  to 
Er  asmus  from  Bamberg,  whither  he  had 
in  the  meanwhile  gone,  dated  2 1st  July, 
1517.  In  this  letter  he  briefly  nar- 
rates his  history,  from  his  departure 
to  Borne  till  the  moment  of  writing. 
He  thanks  Erasmus  for  sending  him  a 
copy  of  the  Hew  Testament  which  he 
had  published,  and  for  the  honourable 
mention  which  he  had  made  of  him  in 
the  preface.  At  this  period  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  entertained  a sus- 
picion of  the  real  character  of  Erasmus, 
or  of  the  craven  element  that  ran 
through  and  infected  his  whole  nature. 

While  still  irresolute  as  to  the  future, 
Hutten  paid  a visit  to  his  father  at 
Steckelberg.  Pleased  that  he  should 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  that  a brighter,  smoother 
path  seemed  thus  to  await  him,  his 
family  gave  him  a much  more  cordial 
reception  than  they  had  thought  him 
worthy  of  a year  or  two  before.  He 
was  no  longer  the  prodigal  son,  and, 
with  a little  guiding  and  prompting, 
something  might  really  be  made  of  him 
after  all.  But  his  reforming  tendencies 
prevented  himself  from  being  reformed 
after  their  fashion  and  phantasy,  and 
brought  strange  confusion  among  their 
nice  little  domestic  dreams  of  teaching 
him  to  walk  soberly  and  steadily,  if 
they  could  only  clip  his  wings. 

It  was  from  Steckelberg,  in  De- 
cember, 1517,  that  he  addressed  a long 
Latin  epistle  to  Leo  X.  as  a preface 
to  a work  of  Laurentius  Valla  which 
he  republished. 

For  many  centuries  a tradition  had 
been  received  in  the  Christian  world, 
and  zealously  propagated  by  the 
Church  of  Borne,  that  sovereign  au- 
thority over  Borne,  Italy,  and  many 
other  provinces  of  the  western  empire, 
had  been  bestowed  on  Pope  Sylvester 
’the  First  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  baptism  which 
he  had  received,  and  because  he  deemed 
it  improper  that  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  lieads  of  Christendom  should 
both  dwell  in  the  same  place.  Pope 
Adrian  the  First  gave  as  much  pro- 
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mlnence  as  he  could  to  this  pretended 
gift  in  a letter  to  Charlemagne,  in 
which  he  urged  him  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  great  and  pious  pre- 
decessor Constantine  the  Great,  by 
whose  zeal  and  liberality  the  interests* 
of  the  Church  had  been  so  immensely 
promoted.  It  has,  however,  been 
shown  that  for  long  ages  after  Con- 
stantine there  is  no  trace  of  the  tradi- 
tion, nor  was  any  Papal  act  based  on 
it,  though,  having  once  taken  its  place 
among  traditions,  it  was  a convenient 
instrument  of  imposture.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
vehemently  assailed,  but  without  much 
success,  at  a period  when  credulity 
was  universal.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury it  found  a powerful  opponent  in 
Laurentius  Valla,  who  branded  it  be- 
fore the  world  as  a He,  that  could  not 
even  plead  a very  remote  antiquity  in 
its  favour.  But  while  men  praised  his 
energy,  his  talent,  and  his  erudition, 
they  marvelled  not  a little  at  his  bold- 
ness. Others,  however,  took  courage 
from  him  to  treat  with  less  tender- 
ness than  had  formerly  been  common, 
the  hoary  falsehood.  Guicciardini 
wrote  a long  treatise  against  it ; Ariosto 
made  it  a subject  of  mockery,  reckon- 
ing it  among  the  things  which,  having 
disappeared  from  earth,  might  perhaps 
be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  the  moon. 

Laurentius  Valla,  who  did  such  good 
service  in  his  day,  is  a man  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  a word  of  notice. 
He  was  born  at  Eome  in  the  year  1415. 
When  he  grew  up  his  soul  was  filled 
with  exceeding  sorrow  at  the  barbarous 
condition  into  which  his  native  land 
had  fallen  in  reference  to  every  noble 
science  and  liberal  art,  and  he  resolved, 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  to 
be  a reformer  of  literary  taste,  a kindler 
of  literary  ardour,  in  Italy.  With  that 
object  in  view,  he  wrote  a work,  entitled 
“ Elegances  of  the  Latin  Tongue,”  in 
which  he  showed,  by  examples  taken 
from  the  ancient  classics,  the  enlight- 
ened principles  which  should  guide 
the  study  and  the  use  of  languages. 
Quintilian  was  his  favourite  author, 
for  whom  he  entertained  a passionate 
enthusiasm.  He  translated  into  Latin 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  the  Iliad. 
Through  the  freedom  of  his  criticisms, 
his  scorn  for  pedantry,  and  his  impa- 
tience of  stupidity,  he  became  involved 
in  numerous  controversies  in  which  he 
wielded  the  lash  with  terrific  effect. 


and  without  a throb  of  mercy.  This 
gained  him  a bad  character  among  the 
dunces  and  the  mediocrities.  These 
swelled  the  howl  of  hate  which  the 
priests  raised  on  the  publication  of  his 
treatise  Contra  effictam  et  ementitam 
Constantini  donationem^  already  men- 
tioned, which  was  felt  to  be  one  of 
the  most  crushing  blows  which  their 
influence  and  pretensions  had  ever  re- 
ceived. At  Naples,  whither  he  had 
gone,  subsequently  to  the  appearance 
of  his  treatise,  he  was  only  saved  from 
the  Inquisition,  and  from  being  burned 
as  a heretic,  by  the  active  intercession 
of  King  Alphonso.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Rome,  and  recovered  the 
Pope’s  favour,  and  died  as  a Canon  in 
the  Lateran  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1465.  His  own  numerous  works  have 
been  found  fault  with  for  not  always 
faithfully  following  the  models  of  ele- 
gance and  of  classical  purity  which  he 
was  so  fond  of  recommending  to 
others. 

In  the  work  which  drew  down  upon 
Laurentius  Valla  so  terrible  a burst 
of  priestly  vengeance,  he  showed  that 
Constantine  the  Great  had  never  given 
away  whole  provinces  and  kingdoms 
under  the  name  of  a patrimony  of 
Saint  Peter,  nor  had  Pope  Sylvester 
ever  accepted  any  such  gift ; that  if 
the  first  had  really  made  such  a gift, 
and  if  the  other  had  really  accepted  it, 
yet  was  the  gift  wholly  invalid,  since  the 
Emperor  had  no  right  to  make  the  gift, 
and  the  Pope,  as  the  successor  of  Christ, 
whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
had  still  less  right  to  accept  the  same ; 
that  the  so-called  gift  of  Constantine 
could  never  have  become  valid  through 
any  prescriptive  title  ; that,  finally,  if 
the  gift  had  ever  either  been  or  become 
valid,  the  Popes  had  long  shown  them- 
selves unworthy  of  it,  and  had  for- 
feited their  claim  to  it  by  their  ex- 
cessive and  intolerable  tyranny  over 
countries  and  nations.  This  was  bold 
language  to  use  in  Italy  four  hundred 
years  ago.  When  shall  we  have  a 
Plutarch  to  give  us  the  history,  than 
which  none  could  be  more  instructive 
and  interesting,  of  Reformers  before 
the  Reformation  ? 

The  treatise  of  Laurentius  Valla 
had  been  prohibited  by  the  Popes 
under  the  severest  penalties.  It  was 
a brave  step  therefore  in  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  to  drag  it  both  from  its  odium 
and  its  obscurity  ; a braver  to  dedicate 
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it  to  a Pope ; bravest  of  all  to  speak 
without  reserve  to  that  Pope,  in  the 
dedication,  of  Papal  corruption,  ini- 
quity, and  despotism.  It  is  true  that  he 
contrasts  Leo  the  Tenth  with  his  pre- 
decessors, and  praises  him  as  warmly 
as  he  condemns  them.  This  compli- 
mentary tone  has  been  thought  to  be 
wholly  ironical,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  it  such.  Leo  had  little 
inclination  to  play  the  tyrant,  or  even 
very  emphatically  to  assert  Papal  in- 
fallibility. If  fairy  hands  had  always 
kept  his  treasury  full,  enabling  him 
in  every  way  to  be  the  munificent 
patron  of  art,  and  to  gratify  his  taste 
for  splendour,  his  natural  disposition 
to  tolerance,  and  his  supineness,  would 
have  led  him  to  leave  ecclesiastical 
^ affairs  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and, 
as  far  as  he  was  active  at  all,  to  be  a 
reforming  Pope  rather  than  the  con- 
trary. It  is  probable  therefore  that 
Hutten  was  perfectly  sincere  in  the 
eulogies  which  he  lavished  on  Leo, 
and  may  have  placed  high  among  his 
youthful  dreams  the  vision  of  Europe 
regenerated  by  that  great  but  not  im- 
possible novelty,  a Reforming  Pope. 
We  have  seen  recent  similar  expecta- 
tions entertained  with  less  reason, 
to  be  followed  by  still  more  signal 
disappointment. 

It  was  only  a few  weeks  before  the 
date  of  this  dedicatory  epistle  to  Leo 
that  Luther  had  issued  his  proposi- 
tions condemning  indulgences,  which 
led  to  results  that  Luther  himself 
little  contemplated.  The  fearlessness 
of  Hutten’s  language  to  Leo  was  the 
proclamation  of  an  ally,  and  Luther 
immediately  felt  and  welcomed  it.  It 
appears  from  his  expressions  in  con- 
versation, and  from  various  passages 
in  his  writings,  to  have  given  him  new 
courage  for  his  enterprise,  and  to  have 
removed  his  last  lingering  doubts 
about  the  propriety  of  a proceeding 
which,  though  many  might  secretly 
approve,  few  had  the  manliness  openly 
to  applaud.  Luther  was  no  revolu- 
tionist, though  he  gave  birth  to  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  of  modern 
revolutions.  His  character,  his  whole 
tendencies,  were  conservative.  Men 
of  this  stamp,  though  often  abounding 
in  valour,  yet  need  to  be  incited  by 
the  example  of  rasher  spirits.  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  could  not  have  done 
Luther’s  work,  but  Luther  was  the 
better  for  having  Ulrich  von  Huttens 


around  him,  to  vanquish  his  hesitation 
and  sluggishness,  and  to  call  forth  his 
latent  fire. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Lau- 
rentius  Valla’s  book,  Hutten  entered 
into  the  service  of  Albert,  Elector  and 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Even  if  the 
Archbishop  had  not  already  possessed 
sufficient  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Ulrich’s  merits,  the 
publication  alone  would  have  recom- 
mended him  to  his  favour.  The  spi- 
ritual princes  of  Germany  were  all 
desirous  to  see  the  Pope’s  power 
crushed  and  his  influence  diminished. 
They  themselves  were  the  greater  the 
more  they  kept  his  supremacy  in  check. 
But,  though  sharing  this  motive,  which 
was  mainly  a selfish  one,  the  Archbi- 
shop was  enlightened  and  tolerant, 
and  was  favourable  to  a reform  in  the 
Church ; and,  as  a patriotic  German, 
he  wished  his  country  to  be  as  free 
from  foreign  interference  as  possible. 
Thepeculiar  position  of  the  Archbishop 
must  have  filled  him  with  a strange 
confusion  of  aimings  and  impulses : 
possessed  of  all  but  absolute  authority 
both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs, 
yet  recognising  a spiritual  superior  in 
the  Pope  and  a temporal  in  the  Emperor, 
striving  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
Germany  with  those  of  that  particular 
portion  of  it  which  he  ruled  in  a double 
capacity,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  a clear 
glance,  a wise  judgment,  a strong  hand, 
and  an  honest  course,  in  the  midst  ‘ of 
so  many  complications.  It  was  perilous 
in  the  extreme  for  such  a one  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  a Reformer,  un- 
less he  had  had  either  an  imperial 
genius  or  the  spirit  of  a martyr. 

In  February  1518  Hutten  made  a 
journey  to  Paris  on  business  of  the 
Archbishop’s.  Here  he  attracted  to- 
ward him  those  of  genial  mood  by  his 
frankness,  those  of  social  mood  by  his 
varied  experience  of  life,  and  by  his 
ready  adaptability  to  all  things  and  all 
persons,  and  scholars  by  his  learning 
without  pedantry  in  an  age  of  pedants. 
Guillaume  Bude,  better  known  by  his 
Latin  name  Budmus,  and  distinguished 
for  his  works  on  philology  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  speaks  of  him  with  warm 
commendation  in  a letter  to  Eras- 
mus. Hutten’s  residence  at  Paris  was 
very  short.  On  his  return  he  ac- 
companied the  Archbishop  to  Saxony, 
and  was  once  more  at  Mentz  again  in 
April.  Scarcely  arrived,  he  addressed 
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a Latin  epistle  of  some  length  to  Count 
Nuenar  of  Cologne,  one  of  Reuclilin’s 
most  strenuous  supporters.  This  epistle 
is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  his- 
tory, from  shewing  how  little  capal^le 
sometimes  the  shrewdest  and  most 
comprehensive  minds  are  of  estimating 
the  current  and  the  consequences  of 
contemporary  events,  and  how  falla- 
cious therefore  is  Guizot’s  axiom,  that 
human  fate  is  always  a repetition  of 
itself  with  some  slight  differences. 
Hutten,  who  had  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt for  the  mendicant  friars  and  for 
monkery  in  all  its  shapes,  speaks  in  this 
epistle  of  the  excitement  which  the 
sale  of  indulgences  had  caused  as  only 
a paltry  squabble  between  rival  orders 
of  an  odious  race.  Perhaps  also  his 
aristocratic  birth  and  breeding  made 
him  feel  disdain  for  a movement  which 
appealed  directly  to  the  people. 

The  Archbishop  went  to  the  Diet  at 
Augsburg,  and  with  him  went  our 
Ulrich.  It  was  at  this  Diet  that  Lu- 
ther had  his  celebrated  conferences 
with  Cardinal  Cajetan,  which  ended  so 
little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Cardinal, 
that,  when  urged  to  renew  the  discus- 
sion, he  replied,  “ I shall  dispute  no 
more  with  the  animal,  for  it  has  deep- 
seeing  eyes  and  wonderful  ideas  in  its 
head.”  A matter  which  was  debated 
with  great  earnestness  at  the  Diet  was 
a war  with  the  Turks,  whose  power 
was  daily  increasing  and  menacing  the 
safety  of  Europe.  The  Pope  wished, 
or  pretended  to  wish,  for  there  was 
exceeding  doubt  as  to  his  sincerity,  to 
organize  a league  of  Christendom  in  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
different  Christian  princes,  and  tried 
above  all  to  gain  over  to  his  views  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  The  Emperor 
professed  as  much  zeal  as  the  Pope  on 
the  subject,  and  with  perhaps  as  much 
or  as  little  sincerity.  He  had  however 
very  strong  and  special  reasons  for 
being  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  at 
the  time,  for  ho  had  no  object  more  at 
heart  than  to  secure  the  election  of  his 
grandson  Charles  as  his  successor  in 
the  empire ; and  to  further  this  it  was 
indispensable  that  he  should  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Pope.  It  is  known,  to  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  this 
period,  that  the  dread  of  the  Turks  did 
considerably  contribute  to  the  election 


of  Charles  the  Fifth.  If  Maximilian 
had  been  in  the  fervour  of  youth,  or  in 
the  vigour  of  manhood,  nothing  proba- 
bly wouldhave  been  dearer  to  his  noble 
and  chivalrous  soul  and  his  knightly 
valour  than  a war  with  the  Turks  ; but 
the  weight  of  three  score  years  was  on 
him,  he  was  treading  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  which  in  a few  months  was  to 
hide  him  from  the  face  of  men.  In  the 
breast  of  the  German  nation  the  appe- 
tite for  the  war  was  keen  enough,  but 
the  rulers,  either  from  political  saga- 
city or  political  indifference,  did  not 
feel  the  danger  to  be  quite  so  pressing. 
Whatever  might  be  the  duplicity  of  the 
Pope,  the  hesitation  of  the  Emperor,  or 
the  apathy  of  the  rulers,  there  was  one 
heart  that  the  prospect  of  a Turkish 
war  did  not  leave  cold — the  heart  of  our 
brave  Ulrich.  He  had  already  pub- 
lished a long  Latin  address  to  the 
German  princes,  urging  them  to  under- 
take and  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Turks  with  united  and  persistent 
energy.  This  address  he  issued  again 
at  the  Diet  in  an  amended  form.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Hutten’s 
works,  and  may  be  read  now  almost 
with  as  much  interest  as  in  Hutten’s 
own  age,  distinguished  as  it  is  for  De- 
mosthenic force,  comprehensive  grasp, 
enthusiastic  boldness,  patriotic  ardour, 
and  prophetic  majesty.  The  chivalrous 
Emperor  fully  appreciated  this  chi- 
valrous production,  but  on  the  princes 
it  either  fell  dead  or  was  regarded  by 
them  only  with  ridicule,  pity,  or  con- 
tempt. To  the  Popish  party  it  was 
peculiarly  offensive,  from  speaking 
without  reserve  of  Popish  rapacity, 
trickery,  and  ambition,  though  Ulrich 
extols  Leo  himself  for  his  zeal  in 
favour  of  the  war.  It  is  strange 
to  see  what  then  so  terrified  the  na- 
tions now  so  fallen.  With  her  hands 
paralysed,  her  sinews  shrunken,  her 
brow  no  longer  bold,  her  garniture  of 
glorious  deeds  trodden  in  the  dust, 
Turkey,  with  that  fatalism  which  was 
once  her  inspiration,  but  which  is  now 
her  leprosy,  looks  forth  mournfully 
over  the  Mediterranean  sea,  or  toward 
the  frowning  North,  awaiting  the  de- 
stroying, the  avenging  wrath,  which  in 
her  hour  of  strength  she  held  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  with  a mad 
joy  and  a fanatical  prodigality. 

Francis  Harwell. 
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THIS  beautiful  and  affecting  record 
of  a life-long  struggle  with  physical 
and  moral  suffering  has  already  ex- 
hausted one  edition.  It  may  be  there- 
fore deemed  superfluous  in  us  to  re- 
commend a book  which  has  clearly 
taken  root  in  the  public  mind.  There 
are,  however,  one  or  two  circumstances 
connected  with  its  immediate  reception 
which  seem  to  call  for  remark,  and 
we  shall  perhaps  not  undertake  “ an 
opus  operatum  ” in  adding  one  more 
to  the  many  notices  of  “ Carlyle’s  Life 
of  Sterling.” 

In  many  quarters  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
esteemed  a prophet — a shrewd  seer  of 
the  features  and  phenomena  of  his 
time,  and  an  equally  earnest  and  fear- 
less censor  of  the  “ time’s  abuse.”  In 
other  quarters,  where  his  prophetic 
gifts  are  denied,  he  receives  a prophet’s 
reward — obloquy  and  discredit.  His 
present  book  has  already  encountered 
more  than  one  pelting  storm,  and  the 
JEolus  or  Boreas  of  the  hour  has 
given  “the  winds”  full  licence  “to 
visit  him  roughly.”  For  Mr.  Carlyle 
himself  we  have  no  fears.  He  will 
only  wrap  his  mantle  more  tightly 
around  him,  and  let  Eurus  and  Hotus 
blow  as  they  list.  But  we  have 
some  apprehensions  lest  the  hubbub 
may  raise  dust  enough  to  obscure 
momentarily  the  truthful  beauty  of 
the  volume  before  us,  or  even  to  scare 
away  from  its  pages  many  for  whose 
behoof  they  were  especially  written. 
We  shall  therefore  avow  at  once  that 
we  are  at  present  unable  to  discern 
the  causes  of  so  much  sound  and  fury. 
In  this,  as  in  his  former  works,  Mr. 
Carlyle  denounces  formalism,  “ face- 
making,” and  the  storing  of  new  wine 
in  old  bottles.  He  implores  mankind 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes;  to  dis- 
card the  “ killing  letter,”  to  obey  the 
“quickening  spirit.”  If  Baal  indeed 
be  god,  then,  he  says,  continue  to 
serve  him  with  obsolete  formularies, 
and  with  the  holocaust  of  a senile  in- 
tellect; but  if  Baal  be  but  an  idol, 
decked  with  the  shreds  and  patches 
of  unreason  and  tradition,  and  bleared 
by  the  smoke  of  ceremonial  “ stage- 
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playing,”  shall  he  continue  to  usurp  the 
shrine,  and  to  bewilder  the  gaze  of  men 
who,  if  he  were  removed,  might  wor- 
ship in  spirit  and  in  truth  ? And 
what  other  than  this  has  been  the  bur- 
den of  all  the  genuine  pastors  and 
prophets  of  the  world,  whether  those 
who  in  their  day  denounced  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  or  those  who  successively 
burst  the  bonds  and  cast  away  the 
cords  of  Paganism,  Romanism,  and 
Laudian  Churchism  ? Many  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  propositions  are,  we  admit, 
startling  enough : he  rather  rends 
than  lifts  the  veil,  behind  which  the 
fears,  or,  it  may  be,  the  piety  of 
past  ages  have  concealed  the  august 
assessors — philosophy  and  religion. 
With  some  of  his  propositions  we  can- 
not agree ; in  his  iconoclastic  zeal 
he  at  times  breaks  down  some  of 
the  carved  work  of  the  sanctuary  it- 
self. Yet  in  his  internecine  duel  with 
pretension  he  may  fairly  allege  with 
Macbeth — 

Who  can  he  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a moment  ? No  man  ! 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser  reason. 

For  our  own  parts  we  could  wish 
Mr.  Carlyle  occasionally  more  dis- 
criminate in  his  wrath,  more  prone  to 
admit  a soul  of  goodness  even  in  things, 
rather  by  perversion  and  superannua- 
tion than  essentially  or  originally  evil.. 
Yet  we  do  not  the  less  esteem  his  free 
and  uncompromising  spirit — his  gallant 
and  often  single-handed  championship 
of  the  truth  as  he  discerns  and  defines 
it,  and  we  would  mete  to  him  even 
noAV  the  reverence  with  which  Wickliff 
and  Luther  or  Hampden  and  Eliot 
are  greeted  by  a distant  and  tardily 
wise  posterity.  His  “ perfervidum  in- 
genium  ” frequently  sends  his  arrows 
not  merely  home,  but  beyond  the 
mark : his  nervous  eloquence  some- 
times displays  more  of  the  sinew  of 
the  athlete  than  of  the  roundness  of 
beauty.  Yet  we  are  not  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  a guide,  who  may  lead 
us  beyond  our  inn,  but  who  never 
fails,  whatever  quaking  bog  or  tangled 
thickets  intervene,  to  guide  us  at 
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leiiglli  to  some  “ apecular  mount,” 
where  tlie  air  breathes  freshly,  and 
whence  are  visible  the  domes  and 
spires  of  some  celestial  city,  “beauti- 
ful exceedingly”  in  the  morning  light 
of  imagination  or  philosophy. 

It  is  no  ordinary  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  John  Sterling,  that  his  genius 
and  virtues  have  found  two  such 
chroniclers  as  Archdeacon  Hare  and 
Mr.  Carlyle.  His  life  was  uneventful. 
His  actions  might  be  recorded  in  a 
column  of  our  Obituary.  It  is  even 
competent  for  any  who  knew  him  not, 
to  ask  why  his  life  should  have  been 
written  ? 

Beloved  and  revered  as  he  justly  was 
by  all  who  were  brought  within  his  circle, 
he  was  comparatively  an  obscure  man — 
a leader  of  his  contemporaries  neither  in 
religion,  politics  nor  literature,  or  if,  in 
any  degree,  a leader,  he  was  so  anony- 
mously. He  was  singularly  eloquent : 
yet  no  great  oration  has  borne  his 
name  “ on  winged  words  ” to  the 
general  ear ; he  was  a ready  and  im- 
pressive writer,  yet  his  few  and  oc- 
casional works  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  survived  him,  even  if  they  lived 
at  all.  Heither  was  he  one  of  those 
men  who,  dying  on  the  threshold  of 
manhood,  are  remembered  for  their 
promise  of  excellence,  and  upon  whose 
names  disappointment  and  regret  strew 
unavailingly  amaranthine  flowers.  For 
Sterling  had  passed  his  “ mezzo  cam- 
mino mature  manhood,  albeit  with 
sickness  compassed  round,  was  ac- 
corded to  him ; he  had  put  all  his 
energies  into  literature  without  signal 
success ; and  the  distinctions  he  might 
have  won  in  other  arenas  were  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  weakness  of  his 
bodily  frame.  His  biographer  has 
accordingly  been  enforced  to  deal  with 
the  possibilities  of  a life  only ; and  as 
the  world  is  for  the  most  part  incre- 
dulous of  eminence  merely  potential, 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  labour  of  love  lies  under 
a consequent  preliminary  disadvan- 
tage. 

Yet  we  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  say  with  some  of  our  contempo- 
raries that  there  was  no  need  for  such 
a work  as  a Life  of  Sterling.  It  is 
good  to  know  as  intimately  as  we  can 
the  great  men  who  have  been  among 
us.  It  is  good  also  sometimes  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  men  who  do  not 
achieve  greatness,  but  who  have  striven 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


honestly,  altliougli  ineffectually,  to 
hand  down  their  names  as  possessions 
for  ever.  Xor  is  it  uninstructive  to 
mark  how  such  minds  enkindle  in  their 
contemporaries  new  or  latent  sparks  of 
“ sacred  fire,”  and  feed,  if  they  cannot 
singly  sustain,  the  authentic  beacons 
of  their  time.  In  the  work  before  us  it 
is  palpable  that,  if  Mr.  Carlyle’s  more 
vigorous  intellect  operated  power- 
fully upon  Sterling,  the  latter,  in  no 
common  degree,  reacted  upon  Mr. 
Carlyle.  The  life  of  the  one  is  truly 
part  of  the  intellectual  history  of  the 
other,  and  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  less  robust  upon  the  stronger  mind 
may  serve  as  a gauge  to  Sterling’s 
general  power  over  more  compliant 
or  less  self-centred  intellects.  This 
common  reaction  would  alone  render 
the  volume  now  under  notice  a psy- 
chological study  of  no  ordinary  worth. 

We  therefore  willingly  accept  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  plea  for  undertaking  a second 
biography  of  Sterling.  He  announces 
his  mission,  as  he  conceives  it,  to  write 
the  present  work  in  the  following  quaint 
yet  earnest  fashion. 

Visible  to  myself,  for  some  while, 
was  a brilliant  human  presence,  distin- 
guishable, honourable,  and  lovable  amid 
the  dim  common  populations  ; among  the 
million  little  beautiful,  once  more  a beau- 
tiful human  soul : whom  I,  among  others, 
recognised  and  lovingly  walked  with,  while 
the  years  and  hours  were.  Sitting  now 
by  his  tomb  in  thoughtful  mood,  the  new 
times  bring  a new  duty  for  me.  ‘ Why 
write  the  Life  of  Sterling  ? ’ I imagine  I 
had  a commission  higher  than  the  world’s, 
the  dictate  of  nature  herself,  to  do  what 
is  now  done.” 

There  were  many  causes  why  Arch- 
deacon Hare  could  not  write  a satis- 
factory memoir  of  Sterling.  But  one 
alone,  even  as  an  Aaronic  serpent, 
swallowed  up  all  lesser  disqualifica- 
tions. Liberal  and  learned  church- 
man as  he  is,  there  was  much  in  Ster- 
ling’s religious  opinions  which  he  must 
either  bring  to  light  and  condemn,  or 
leave  unrecorded  and  produce  an  im- 
perfect portraiture.  Mr.  Carlyle  thus 
describes  the  short  - comings  of  the 
Archdeacon’s  book,  “ more  suo,^  we 
suppose,  through  the  medium  of  an 
imaginary  monitor,  although  not  here 
entitled  Sauerteig  or  Teufelsdrockh  : 

“ The  sin  of  Hare’s  Book  is  easily  de- 
fined, and  not  very  condemnable,  but  it 
4H 
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is  nevertheless  ruinous  to  his  task  as  a 
biographer.  He  takes  up  Sterling  as  a 
clergyman  merely.  Sterling,  I find,  was 
a curate  for  exactly  eight  months  ; during 
eight  months  and  no  more  had  he  any 
special  relation  to  the  Church.  But  be 
was  a man,  and  had  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse, for  eight  and  thirty  years  ; and  it 
is  in  this  latter  character,  to  which  all 
the  others  were  but  features  and  transi- 
tory hues,  that  we  wish  to  know  him. 
His  battle  with  hereditary  Church-for- 
mulas was  severe  ; but  it  was  by  no  means 
his  one  battle  with  things  inherited,  nor 
indeed  his  chief  battle ; neither,  accord- 
ing to  my  observation  of  what  it  was,  is 
it  successfully  delineated  or  summed  up 
in  this  book.  The  truth  is,  nobody  that 
had  known  Sterling  would  recognise  a 
feature  of  him  here  ; you  would  never 
dream  that  this  Book  treated  of  hhn  at 
all.  A pale  sickly  shadow  in  torn  sur- 
plice is  presented  to  us  here;  weltering 
bewildered  amid  heaps  of  what  you  call 
‘ Hebrew  Old  Clothes;’  wrestling  with 
impotent  impetuosity,  to  free  itself  .from 
the  baleful  imbroglio,  as  if  that  had  been 
its  one  function  in  life : who  in  this 
miserable  figure  would  recognize  the  bril- 
liant, beautiful,  and  cheerfulJohn  Sterling, 
with  his  ever-flowing  wealth  of  ideas, 
fancies,  imaginations  ; with  his  frank  af- 
fections, inexhaustible  hopes,  audacities, 
activities,  and  general  radiant  vivacity  of 
heart  and  intelligence,  which  made  the 
presence  of  him  an  illumination  and 
inspiration  wherever  he  went  ” 

The  Archdeacon’s  difficulties  were 
indeed  insuperable.  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
impediments — for  impediments  there 
still  are — were  of  another  kind.  He 
has  spoken,  in  former  works,  so  un- 
reservedly upon  themes  of  highest 
moment  and  inevitable  diversity,  that 
for  him  there  was  no  need  for  re- 
ticence ; yet,  in  drawing  up  a plain- 
spoken  record,  there  was  the  ever-re- 
curring hazard  of  inflicting  pain  upon 
the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  deceased  who  had  either  partici- 
pated in  his  sorrows  or  did  not  share 
in  his  theological  opinions.  We  in- 
cline to  think  that  Mr.  Carlyle  would 
have  done  better  here  and  there  to 
suppress  a letter  or  an  anecdote,  nor 
would  he  have  thereby  marred  the 
integrity  of  his  book.  On  the  whole, 
however,  he  has  trodden  over  the  con- 
cealed embers  in  his  path  both  tenderly 
and  firmly : nor  can  we  at  all  concur 
in  the  grave  remonstrances  on  this 
score  which  from  certain  quarters  have 
been  addressed  to  him.  The  world, 
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indeed,  who  knew  not  Sterling  may 
feel  some  surprise  that  so  much  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Carlyle  about 
one  who  to  an  uninterested  or  super- 
ficial observer  may  appear  deficient 
in  volition,  or  incapable  of  putting 
his  own  fervid  impulses  into  act. 
Such  an  observer  will  make  the  most 
of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  own  complaint  that 
Sterling  would  never  give  his  mind 
fair  play  by  repose,  or  at  least  oc- 
casional pauses  from  haste:  that  no 
sooner  had  he  hurried  through  one 
circle  of  opinion  than  he  plunged  into 
another,  often  an  opposite  one;  and 
that  from  these  perpetual  gyrations  in 
the  realm  of  thought  he  brought  away 
so  little  that  was  either  permanently 
consoling  to  himself,  or  corroborative 
and  cheering  to  his  companions  in 
speculation. 

For  these  and,  it  may  be,  for  other 
causes  we  are  not  surprised  that  the 
author’s  own  question,  “ Why  write 
the  Life  of  Sterling  ? ” should  be 
asked  ; but  there  is  another  and  more 
general  aspect  whence  the  life  before 
us  may  be  viewed,  which,  if  we  err 
not,  will  compensate  to  the  thoughtful 
reader  for  the  preliminary  defects 
of  the  subject.  On  the  energetic  and 
susceptible  mind  of  Sterling  were 
reflected,  as  in  a mirror,  the  experi- 
ences and  the  opinions  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  The  very  speed  and 
number  of  his  intellectual  trials  render 
his  life  an  interesting  and  instructive 
record.  Most  persons  who  have  any 
philosophy  in  them  systematise  their 
opinions  early,  and  thenceforward 
march  steadily  under  some  ethical 
or  theological  standard,  with  few 
or  with  many  companions,  some- 
whither. It  was  not  so  with  Sterling. 
Many  a banner  he  deserted  : many  a 
banner  he  joined  also,  which  he  had 
once  flouted  with  scorn  : at  one  time 
the  truth  lay  with  James  Mill,  and 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  : at  another  with  Coleridge 
and  transcendentalism : at  another 
with  Goethe  and  supreme  art.  Nor 
was  he  a light  or  careless  wooer  of 
any  of  these  discrepant  systems.  Nay, 
he  was  always  “terribly  in  earnest,” 
for  the  nonce  ; and  fought  for  them  all 
in  turn — single-handed  if  none  were  on 
his  side,  but  more  gladly  as  a leader  of 
allies.  Strange  and  even  bewildering 
was  it  to  meet  Sterling  after  some  six 
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months’  separation  from  him,  coming, 
as  perchance  you  might,  charged  with 
new  corroboratives  or  palliatives  of 
your  common  theories.  For  not  merely 
had  your  former  philosophic  or  critical 
dwelling  been  swept  and  garnished  for 
new  occupants,  but  often  utterly  de- 
molished, audits  rubbish  whirled  away 
into  some  trackless  limbo.  Indeed,  if 
you  would  at  all  keep  pace  with  him 
in  speculation,  most  needful  were  shoes 
of  swiftness.  Hence  his  biography  is 
really  a transcript  of  many  lives  welded 
together,  as  it  were,  by  some  fervid  ele- 
ment of  cohesion,  proper  to  the  man,  but 
not  always.clearly  discernible  by  others. 

The  period  at  which  Sterling  passed 
from  boyhood  into  the  manhood  of 
collegiate  life  was,  both  as  regarded 
himself  and  others,  on  many  accounts 
important.  In  1824,  when  he  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  the  star  of 
Byron  was  on  the  wane  ; the  great 
northern  archiraage  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted his  powers.  The  announce- 
ment of  new  works  by  Southey,  Moore, 
or  Campbell,  scarcely  excited  a pass- 
ing inquiry.  The  evangelical  clergy 
were  almost  lords  paramount  of  the 
Church ; while  in  the  State  it  seemed 
hopeless  to  displace  the  Tories  or 
reseat  the  Whigs.  In  politics,  reli- 
gion, and  literature,  however,  a great 
change  was  at  hand.  It  began  with 
literature.  The  poetic  meteor  Shelley 
had  shot  up  athwart  the  envious  clouds 
which  overshadowed  its  first  rising : 
the  Quarterly  Review  could  no  longer 
keep  down  the  authentic  brilliance  of 
Keats  : the  Anti- Jacobin  and  Rejected 
Addresses  were  no  longer  impanelled 
against  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth; 
but  the  “old  man  eloquent”  preached 
and  prophesied  to  wondering  audiences 
at  Highgate,  and  the  bard  of  lakes 
and  mountains  had  become  a fixed 
light  in  the  poetic  firmament.  In  legis*" 
lation  Bentham  and  the  iron  band  of 
Westminster-Review  utilitarians  had 
turned  the  flanks  of  Blackstone  and 
De  Lolme  : and  even  on  the  Church 
horizon  a still  small  voice  was  be- 
ginning to  be  audible,  that  boded  no 
good  to  the  teaching  of  Simeon  and 
Wilberforce.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  in  less  than  four  years  from  this 
time  down  went  the  Tory  entrench- 
ments, and  that  the  ministry  of  Can- 
ning planted  the  ladders  for  the  grand 
escalade  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
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Here  then  was  a seed  time  of  both 
thought  and  action ; and  in  Sterling’s 
mind  the  seed  lighted  upon  prepared 
and  capable  ground.  Pleasant  it  was 
to  witness,  although  now  deeply  sad- 
dening to  recal,  the  promise  which  in 
those  days  beamed  forth  in  his  words, 
and  even  in  his  free  and  expressive 
gesture.  Very  evident  it  was  to  all 
who  had  the  wit  to  mark,  that  Trinity 
College  had  entered  upon  its  boards  a 
man  who  would  not  write  his  name 
upon  the  roll  of  honours,  but  who  yet 
would  exercise  no  common  nor  im- 
salutary  influence  upon  its  younger 
members.  To  Sterling  Mr.  Hare  justly 
refuses  tlie  character  of  an  exact  scho- 
lar or  technical  proficient  at  any  time 
in  either  of  the  ancient  literatures. 
“One  cannot,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
“ under  any  circumstances  conceive  of 
Sterling  as  a steady  dictionary  philo- 
logue,  historian,  or  archseologist ; nor 
did. he  here,  nor  could  he  well,  attempt 
that  course.”  So  far  from  it,  he  me- 
ditated an  essay  or  book  “ De  nimia 
gloria  veterum,”  and  would  indignantly 
roll  forth,  in  deep  base  monotone,  long 
periods  of  Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor, 
if  any  “fautor  veterum”  drew  upon 
his  admiration  for  Sophoclean  chorus 
or  Demosthenean  periods.  There  was 
some  perverseness  in  this,  as  Ster- 
ling himself,  at  a later  day,  was  ready 
to  acknowledge ; and  although  he 
never  attained  to  skill  in  iambics  or 
accents,  he  freely  read  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  in  various  modern  languages : 
“ and,”  says  his  last  biographer,  “ in  all 
fields,  in  classical  as  well,  his  lively 
faculty  of  recognition  and  assimilation 
had  given  him  large  booty  in  propor- 
tion to  his  labour.”  It  was  not  how- 
ever in  the  lecture-room,  or  in  the 
periodical  college-examinations,  that 
Sterling  cared  to  distinguish  himself. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  pass  without 
discredit.  He  reserved  his  energies 
for  less  recognised  fields  of  action. 
Much  to  the  distaste  of  the  authorities 
there  flourished  in  those  days,  and  still 
exists,  a debating  society  at  Cambridge 
entitled  the  Union.  It  had  been  long 
discouraged : it  had  been  once  sup- 
pressed : but  it  was  suffered  to  revive 
on  condition  that  neither  religion 
nor  contemporary  politics  should  be 
discussed  within  its  walls.  The  Union 
Club  was  moulded,  as  to  its  forms, 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
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indeed  no  incompetent  representative  of 
that  august  body.  The  members  of  the 
Cambridge  parliament  were,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  more  civilized  of  the 
two.  They  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
hats  during  debate,  and  to  recline  at 
full-length  upon  the  benches  was  ac- 
counted rather  a proof  of  fulness  of 
bread  than  of  corporate  or  self-respect. 
In  most  other  particulars  the  sapling 
resembled  the  oak,  and  the  “hear, 
hears,”  and  groanings  of  the  mimetic 
assembly,  were  not  unworthy  of  its 
prototype.  The  Union  was  recruited 
from  nearly  the  same  ranks  as  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  latter 
mustered  the  territorial  aristocracy,  in 
the  former  their  sons  and  nephews  in 
large  numbers.  The  sons  of  the  clergy 
also  furnished  no  small  fraction  of  the 
“ Cambridge  House.”  “ All  these  and 
more  came  flocking.”  At  the  upper  end 
of  a long  and  rather  dim  room  sat  the 
prime  debaters  and  leaders  of  opinion 
■ — young  men  of  ardent  inquiring  na- 
tures, and  mostly  radicals  in  lite- 
rature and  politics.  Much  of  the  best 
blood  of  England,  if  we  look  to  ex- 
tant books  and  speeches,  not  to  he- 
ralds’ books  and  blazonry,  was  seated 
at  the  upper  end  of  that  dim  room. 
Life  and  fortune  have  not  indeed  bil- 
leted many  of  them  in  the  quarters 
which  they  were  then  looking  to  oc- 
cupy. Death  has  mown  down  some 
of  the  best  and  bravest — perhaps  the 
the  true  leader  of  them  all,  Charles 
Duller — yet  many  still  hold  the  front 
rank  in  literature,  and  pulpits  and  pro- 
fessors’ chairs  are  filled  by  disciples  of 
the  Cambridge  Union.  Conspicuous 
among  them  was  the  tall  spare  form  of 
John  Sterling.  In  some  negligent 
posture,  pale,  earnest,  and  eager-eyed, 
with  head  slightly  thrown  back,  and 
ironical  smile  upon  his  lips,  he  sat 
while  silent.  Clearly  a ready  anta- 
gonist sat  there,  whether  for  assault 
or  rejoinder ; and  when  he  rose  to 
speak  he  evidently  girt  himself  up  for 
earnest  work.  He  did  not  hold  his 
sword  like  a dancer.  It  was  with  him 
serious,  not  mimetic,  business.  Error 
was  germinating  in  many  minds  there, 
idols  of  school  and  home.  He  was  on 
his  throne  or  pulpit,  a king  and  prophet 
to  his  contemporaries.  With  voice 
monotonous  indeed,  but  of  ample  vo- 
lume, with  vehement  and  sweeping 
gestures,  he  poured  forth  the  thought 
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that  was  in  him,  brushing  away  with 
rhetorical  besom  ancestral  prejudices, 
false  reverences,  and  indolent  pre- 
sumptions of  knowledge.  Here  and  in 
similar  scenes  lay  John  Sterling’s  true 
vocation.  He  was  emphatically  a 
preacher,  not  to  church  pews,  but  to 
popular  assemblies.  Had  health  been 
vouchsafed  him,  the  athlete  of  Cam- 
bridge would  have  become,  with  little 
training,  “ the  famoused  warrior  ” of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Cortez,  it  is 
said,  used  to  match  some  stalwart  Aztec 
with  five  or  six  Spanish  swordsmen  in 
succession.  One  up  and  one  down,  John 
Sterling  would  have  mated  any  half 
dozen  parliamentary  orators,  even  had 
the  cry  of  “ A Stanley  to  the  rescue  !” 
been  raised  in  the  melee.  Words  never 
failed  him — words  rolled  into  compact, 
clenching  sentences ; illustrations  were 
never  wanting — illustrations  fetched 
from  the  east  and  the  west,  the  “ spolia 
opima”  of  his  opulent  memory  and 
omnivorous  reading.  Wit  he  had  at 
command,  keen,  trenchant,  point-blank: 
of  cordial  humour  but  little : but  in 
its  stead  he  possessed  a power  of  pa- 
rodying an  opponent’s  arguments  in  a 
measure  surpassed  only  by  Canning 
himself. 

“ la  any  arena,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
“ where  eloquence  and  argument  was  the 
point,  this  man  was  calculated  to  have 
borne  the  bell  from  all  his  competitors. 
In  lucid  ingenious  talk  and  logic,  in  all 
manner  of  brilliant  utterance  and  tongue- 
fence,  I have  hardly  known  his  fellow. 
So  ready  lay  his  store  of  knowledge  round 
him,  so  perfect  was  his  ready  utterance  of 
the  same, — in  coruscating  wit,  in  jocund 
drollery,  in  compact  articulated  clearness 
or  high  poignant  emphasis,  as  the  case 
required — he  was  a match  for  any  man  in 
argument  before  a crowd  of  men.  One  of 
the  most  supple-wristed,  dextrous,  grace- 
ful and  successful  fencers  in  that  kind. 

^ A man,’  as  Mr.  Hare  has  said,  ‘ able  to 
argue  with  four  or  five  at  once  could  do 
the  parrying  all  round,  in  a succession 
swift  as  light,  and  plant  his  hits  wherever 
a chance  offered.  In  parliament,  such  a 
soul  put  into  a body  of  the  due  toughness 
might  have  carried  it  far.” 

Withdrawn  from  Cambridge  by  ill- 
health,  and  admonished  to  rest  his  per- 
turbed spirit  in  the  quietude  of  home, 
Sterling  presently  cast  himself  upon 
the  waves  of  literature.  To  teach  in 
some  way  or  other  was  his  vocation. 
The  trumpet  was  evermore  sounding 
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in  liis  ears  : and  neither  iEscnlapian 
oracles  nor  parental  injunctions  availed 
to  render  him  obedient  to  laws  which 
the  llesh  re(piired  but  the  spirit  re- 
jected. Wrong,  practical  and  doctri- 
nal, walked  the  earth,  came  over  his 
threshold,  met  him  in  the  streets, 
vexed  him  in  the  journalistic  press.  It 
was  not  to  be  endured.  The  night  was 
coming  when  no  man  can  work — while 
it  was  yet  day,  Sterling  would  be  truth’s 
soldier,  even  though  he  led  the  forlorn 
hope.  Interdicted  from  speaking,  he 
could  write.  In  conjunction  with  his 
distinguished  friend,  the  present  Pro- 
fessor Maurice,  he  purchased  the  copy- 
right of  the  Athenseum.  And  now  it 
was  really  marvellous  to  see  the  punc- 
tuality and  promptitude  with  which, 
as  joint  editor,  and,  for  a time,  princi- 
pal contributor.  Sterling  answered  the 
demands  of  “ copy.”  He  was  none  of 
those  slaves  of  the  lamp  who  lay  word 
to  word  and  sentence  to  sentence.  He 
was  rather,  in  Dr.  Donne’s  phrase 
slightly  modified,  a fusile  writer,  pour- 
ing his  thought  into  a mould  and  cast- 
ing his  work  at  once.  Often  too  in 
his  study  at  Knightsbridge,  AthenEeum 
articles  were  struck  off  amid  disturbing 
chaos  of  conversation  and  debate.  On 
one  side  of  him  would  be  going  forward 
a dissection  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  last 
novel,  on  the  other  a discussion  of  Ca- 
tholic claims,  and  the  pen  of  the  ready 
writer  was  often  laid  down,  even  in  the 
moment  of  parturition,  and  its  holder 
would  rush  into  the  thick  of  the  fray. 
And  yet  the  article  in  type  exhibited 
few  or  no  symptoms  of  these  unseason- 
able forays  upon  his  working  hours. 
Tokens  of  unsteadiness  indeed  his 
essays  often  betrayed  ; but  it  was  not 
the  unsteadiness  of  diverted  attention 
so  much  as  that  of  a mind  not  at  unity 
with  itself.  So  far  indeed  as  Sterling 
himself  was  concerned,  the  tale  or  the 
criticism  in  hand  would  not  have  been 
better  had  it  been  indited  amid  the 
silence  of  Salisbury-plain  or  of  a Qua- 
kers’ meeting.  At  such  moments  he 
seemed  to  be  furnished  with  a double  set 
of  mental  organs ; one  set  guided  his 
pen,  and  the  other  prompted  his  speech, 
and  each  discharged  its  several  func- 
tions without  encroachment  and  with- 
out disorder.  Crichton  fenced  with  two 
swords  at  once.  With  equal  adroit- 
ness, Sterling  wielded  his  double  foil, 
scriptural  and  oral,  much  to  the  amaze- 


ment of  the  many  who  can  do  only  one 
thing  at  a time,  and  not  always  one 
well. 

Mr.  Carlyle  thus  describes  Sterling’s 
contributions  to  the  Athenaeum. 

“ Some  of  his  best  papers  have  been 
published  by  Archdeacon  Hare  : first 
fruits  by  a young  man  of  twenty-two  ; 
crude,  imperfect,  yet  singularly  beautiful 
and  attractive : which  will  still  testify 
what  high  literary  promise  lay  in  him. 
The  ruddiest  glow  of  young  enthusiasm, 
of  noble  incipient  spiritual  manhood, 
reigns  over  them  ; once  more  a divine 
universe  unveiling  itself  in  gloom  and 
splendour,  in  auroral  firedight  and  many- 
tinted  shadow,  full  of  hope  and  full  of 
awe,  to  a young  melodious  pious  heart 
just  arrived  upon  it.  Often  enough  the 
delineation  has  a certain  flowing  complete- 
ness, not  to  be  expected  from  so  young 
an  artist ; here  and  there  is  a decided 
felicity  of  insight ; every  where  the  point 
of  view  adopted  is  a high  and  noble  one, 
and  the  result  worked  out  a result  to  be 
sympathised  with,  and  accepted  so  far  as 
it  will  go.  Good  reading  still,  those  papers, 
for  the  less  furnished  mind, — thrice  ex- 
cellent reading  compared  with  what  is 
usually  going.  For  the  rest,  a grand 
melancholy  is  the  prevailing  impression 
they  leave ; partly  as  if,  while  the  surface 
was  so  blooming  and  opulent,  the  heart 
of  them  was  still  vacant,  sad  and  cold. 
Here  is  a beautiful  mirage  in  the  dry 
wilderness  ; but  yofi  cannot  quench  your 
thirst  there  ! The  writer’s  heart  is  indeed 
still  too  vacant,  except  of  beautiful  sha- 
dows and  reflexes  and  resonances  ; and 
is  far  from  joyful,  though  it  wears  com- 
monly a smile.” 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these 
college  and  Athengeum  days  because 
neither  of  his  biographers  appear  to 
have  attached  sufficient  importance  to 
them  as  phases  of  Sterling’s  character. 
He  probably  parted  with  the  journal 
from  prudential  motives.  But  these 
were  not  the  only  causes  of  separa- 
tion. The  Athena3um  as  well  as  Cam- 
bridge had  disappointed  him.  Litera- 
rature  and  eloquence  were  not  at  this 
period  self-sufficing.  He  yearned  for 
practical  life.  • He  took  up  the  cause 
of  Torrijos  and  the  Spanish  refugees — 
of  whom  and  of  whose  appearance  in 
1829  Mr.  Carlyle  has  drawn  a sketch 
of  Dantescan  fire  and  gloom.  He 
married  and  assumed  family  respon- 
sibilities. In  an  evil  hour  he  sought 
refuge  from  his  obstinate  question- 
ings in  the  Church.  Very  beautifully, 
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although  most  diversely,  have  both 
his  biographers  delineated  Sterling’s 
eight  months’  labours  as  a village 
curate.  We  incline  to  think  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  ascribed  his  abandonment 
of  clerical  duties  to  the  right  cause — 
mental  dissatisfaction  rather  than  bo- 
dily  disease.  Sterling  had,  in  fact,  a 
labyrinth  of  doubt  to  thread  before  he 
could  attain  spiritual  repose.  He 
reached  a haven  at  last,  but  it  was 
neither  through  the  Church  nor  in  it. 
His  “via  prima  salutis”  came  from 
quite  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  hori- 
zon : from  a comprehensive  philosophy 
founded  upon  religion,  not  from  creeds 
or  articles  depending  upon  tradition. 
Creeds  and  articles  are  indeed  no  salves 
for  a broken  and  a fevered  spirit : 
excellent  as  crutches,  they  are  im- 
potent as  medicines.  Even  Coleridge 
and  his  philosophy  proved  but  broken 
reeds.  To  a man  with  his  life-voca- 
tion yet  to  seek,  it  was  idle  to  preach 
the  distinctions  of  object  and  subject, 
of  reason  and  understanding.  “ I am 
excellent  well,”  says  Hamlet ; “ I eat 
the  air,  promise-crammed.”  You  could 
not  feed  Sterling  so ; neither  with 
soufflets  of  “greatest  happiness”  nor 
with  ollas  of  English  theology  flavoured 
with  German  sauce.  The  “ Aids  to 
Eeflection,”  and  James  Mill’s  Essays, 
no  longer  brought  him  any  comfort. 

While,  however,  we  admit  that 
Coleridge,  with  his  everlasting  gyra- 
tions of  talk,  was  no  priest  or  prophet 
for  Sterling,  we  must  protest  against 
some  rough  usage  which  the  Highgate 
philosopher  receives  at  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
hands.  To  many  youthful  and  truth- 
seeking minds  Coleridge  faithfully  and 
effectually  administered,  in  their  day 
of  trial,  hope,  and  consolation.  That 
he  failed  to  do  so  in  some  instances 
was  less  the  fault  of  his  philosophy, 
than  of  the  particular  crisis  of  the 
patient’s  mind.  Sterling  and  others 
pined  for  swift  decision  and  clear  in- 
dications of  some  central  path.  Cole- 
ridge sat  customarily  cloud-raising, 
but  not,  like  the  Hellenic  Zeus,  cloud- 
controlling. He  was  for  ever  calling 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but  he 
could  not  say  to  a spirit  already  per- 
turbed, “Peace,  be  still.”  Infinite  were 
Coleridge’s  gifts  of  suggestion  and  il- 
lustration ; but  from  his  writings  or 
monologues  what  thinking  man  ever 
attained  a compact  and  tangible  ver- 
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diet?  Mr.  Carlyle  however  appears 
to  us  to  demand  impossibilities  of 
Coleridge.  He  blames  him,  if  we  un- 
derstand rightly,  for  vagueness,  be- 
wilderment, and  indecision.  He  re- 
quires him,  in  short,  to  cease  to  be 
himself : and  in  senescence  to  cast  his 
slough  and  to  become  prompt,  definite, 
and  articular.  What  would  Mr.  Car- 
lyle himself  say,  if  he  were  suddenly 
called  upon  to  write  like  Paley  or  Ad- 
dison, to  condemn  neither  class  nor 
institution,  to  regard  this  as  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  or  to  indite  a 
panegyric  upon  Convocation  or  the 
Court  of  Arches  ? Yet  his  censure  of 
Coleridge  is  quite  as  inapplicable  as 
the  idea  of  such  a transmutation. 

That  we  may  not  seem  to  do  injus- 
tice either  to  Coleridge  or  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, we  subjoin  the  following  extracts 
from  his  singularly  graphic  account  of 
of  the  great  monologist. 

“ To  sit  as  a passive  bucket  and  be 
pumped  into,  whether  you  consent  or 
not,  can  in  the  long-run  be  exhilarating 
to  no  creature  : how  eloquent  soever  the 
flood  of  utterance  that  is  descending. 
But  if  it  be  withal  a confused  unintelligi- 
ble flood  of  utterance,  threatening  to  sub- 
merge all  known  land-marks  of  thought, 
and  drown  the  world  and  you ! I have 
heard  Coleridge  talk,  with  eager  musical 
energy,  two  stricken  hours,  his  face  ra- 
diant and  moist,  and  communicate  no 
meaning  whatever  to  any  individual  of 
his  hearers,  certainof  whom, — 1 for  one, — 
still  kept  eagerly  listening  in  hope  : the 
most  had  long  before  given  up,  and  formed 
(if  the  room  were  large  enough)  secondary 
humming  groupes  of  their  own.  He  be- 
gan any  where  : you  put  some  question  to 
him,  made  some  suggestive  observation  ; 
instead  of  answering  this,  or  decidedly 
setting  out  towards  answer  of  it,  he  would 
accumulate  formidable  apparatus,  logical 
swim-bladders,  transcendental  life-pre- 
servers,  and  other  precautionary  and  vehi- 
culatory  gear,  for  setting  out ; perhaps 
did  at  last  get  under  way, — but  was  swiftly 
solicited,  turned  aside,  by  the  glance  of 
some  radiant  new  game  on  this  hand  or 
that,  into  new  courses  ; and  ever  into 
new ; and  before  long  into  all  the  uni- 
verse, where  it  was  uncertain  what  game 
you  would  catch,  or  whether  any.  Let 
me  not  be  unjust  to  this  memorable  man. 
Surely  there  was  here,  in  his  pious,  ever- 
labouring  subtle  mind,  a precious  truth, 
or  prefigurement  of  truth  : and  yet  a fatal 
delusion  withal.  Prefigurement  that,  in 
in  spite  of  beaver  sciences  and  temporary 
spiritual  hebetude  and  cecity,  man  and 
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his  universe  were  eternally  divine  ; and 
that  no  past  nobleness  or  revelation  of  the 
divine  could  or  would  ever  be  lost  to  him. 
Most  true,  surely,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation. 

“ To  the  man  himself  nature  had  given, 
in  high  measure,  the  seeds  of  a noble 
endowment,  and  to  unfold  it  had  been 
forbidden  him.  A subtle  lynx-eyed  intel- 
lect, tremulous  pious  sensibility  to  all 
good  and  all  beautiful ; truly  a ray  of 
empyrean  light  ; — but  imbedded  in  such 
weak  laxity  of  character,  in  such  indo- 
lences and  esuriences,  as  had  made  strange 
work  with  him.  Once  more  the  tragic 
story  of  a high  endov>?ment  with  an  insuf- 
ficent  will.’' 

Our  limits  compel  us  now  to  pass 
over  many  of  the  intervening  inci- 
dents of  Sterling’s  career.  The  nar- 
rative portions  of  the  biography  are, 
however,  so  interesting  and  beautiful 
that  the  reader  will  need  no  invitation 
to  turn  to  them.  Their  excellence  in- 
deed prompts  both  a wish  and  a regret 
—-a  wish  that  Mr.  Carlyle  would  devote 
his  genius  to  the  Lives  of  English 
Worthies,  a regret  that  the  specula- 
tions which  he  appends  to  his  narratives 
should  so  often,  from  their  tone  and  cha- 
racter, compel  the  judicious  to  grieve. 
Why  does  he  war  with  the  lights  of 
the  firmament  because  of  the  foul  and 
creeping  mists  which  partially  dis- 
colour and  obscure  them  ? And  why, 
alas!  both  in  his  avowed  and  anony- 
mous writings  has  he  enabled  the  ad- 
vocates of  negro-slavery  to  number  in 
their  ranks — Thomas  Carlyle.  “ Pu- 
del  Imc  opproh7'ia^"  &c. 

The  fiat  of  the  physicians  which,  from 
the  year  1836,  condemned  Sterling  to 
periodical  banishment  from  England, 
and  to  seek  a more  genial  climate 
abroad,  was  fatal  to  such  of  his  pro- 
jects as  required  leisure  and  large 
libraries,  and  was  a principal  cause 
of  his  imperfect  performances  in  lite- 
rature. For  literature,  which  was  not 
his  original  vocation,  had  become, 
through  failure  of  health,  its  substi- 
tute, and,  but  for  the  interruptions  of 
inevitable  journeyings  and  sojournings, 
might  have  yielded  equal  fruits  with 
interdicted  parliamentary  eloquence. 
“ If  Sterling,”  says  his  biographer,”  has 
done  little  in  literature,  we  may  ask, 
what  other  man  than  he,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, could  have  done  any- 
thing ? In  virtue  of  these  rapid  facul- 
ties, which  otherwise  cost  him  so  dear, 


he  has  built  together,  out  of  those 
wavering  boiling  quicksands  of  his  few 
later  years,  a result  which  may  justly 
surprise  us.”  “Five  forced  peregri- 
nities,”  as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  them, 
counting  in  his  voyage  in  1830  to 
the  West  Indies,  in  their  sad  and  bar- 
ren alternation,  were  henceforth  the 
main  incidents  of  his  much-obstructed 
life.  His  summers  were  passed  in 
England;  but  between  either  equinox 
he  was  driven  for  shelter  to  Bordeaux, 
Madeira,  Rome,  and  Naples,  or  if 
family  cares  were  pressing,  or  his  pul- 
monary symptoms  temporarily  alle- 
viated, he  made  experiment  of  Fal- 
mouth, Clifton,  and  Yentnor.  Disas- 
trous as  these  changes  of  abode  were 
to  long-continuous  enterprises,  they 
were,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the 
poetic  and  periodical  adventures  on 
which  he  embarked.  The  luxuriant 
and  semitropical  vegetation  of  Madeira 
was  a vision  of  delight  to  one  ever 
wakeful  to  natural  beauty : and  his 
Italian  sojourn  invigorated.  If  it  did 
not  create  in  him,  a most  rare  and 
just  appreciation  of  art.  Sterling’s  let- 
ters from  Rome  and  Florence,  portions 
of  which  are  given  by  his  biographer, 
would,  if  published  entire,  probably  be 
the  most  instructive  and  vital  portion 
of  his  writings.  In  them  gradually 
dawns  the  influence  of  the  prophet  of 
the  nineteenth  century  upon  him,  even 
of  that  Goethe,  whom  he  once  so 
dreaded,  depreciated,  and  misrepre- 
sented. The  profound  and  serene 
science  of  the  poet-sage  were  in 
fact  the  haven  for  which  Sterling 
had  so  long  ineffectually  yearned, 
and  which,  at  too  late  an  hour  for  his 
own  literary  success,  he  finally,  and 
not  without  rcluctation,  attained.  The 
following  passage  is  deeply  interesting, 
since  it  proves  at  once  the  strength  of 
the  attraction  and  the  unwillingness  of 
Sterling  himself  to  bend  before  the 
mighty  master.  In  1837  he  writes 
from  Madeira : 

“ As  to  reading,  I have  been  looking  at 
Goethe^  especially  the  Life — much  as  a 
shying  horse  looks  at  a post.  In  truth  I 
am  afraid  of  him.  I enjoy  and  admire 
him  so  much,  and  feel  T could  so  easily 
be  tempted  to  go  along  with  him.  And 
yet  I have  a deeply-i'ooted  and  old  per- 
suasion that  he  was  the  most  splendid 
of  anachronisms.  A thoroughly,  nay  in- 
tensely Pagan  life,  in  an  age  when  it  is 
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men’s  duty  to  be  Christian.  I therefore 
never  take  him  up  without  a kind  of  in- 
ward check,  as  if  I were  trying  some  for- 
bidden spell ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  so  infinitely  much  to  be  learnt 
from  him,  and  it  is  so  needful  to  under- 
stand the  world  we  live  in,  and  our  own 
age,  and  especially  its  greatest  minds,  that 
I cannot  bring  myself  to  burn  my  books 
as  the  converted  Magicians  did,  or  sink 
them  as  did  Prospero.” 

The  following  extract,  though  re- 
lating to  an  earlier  period,  is  a proper 
ajopenclage  to  the  foregoing. 

“ His  knowledge  of  German  literature, 
very  slight  at  this  time,  limited  itself  alto- 
gether to  writers  on  church  matters,  evi- 
dences, counter-evidences,  theologies  and 
rumours  of  theologies  ; by  the  Tholucks, 
Schleiermachers,  Neanders,  and  I know 
not  whom.  Of  the  true  sovereign  souls 
of  that  literature,  the  Goethes,  Richters, 
Schillers,  Lessings,  he  had  as  good  as  no 
knowledge;  and  of  Goethe  in  particular 
an  obstinate  misconception,  with  proper 
abhorrence  appended — which  did  not  abate 
for  several  jmars,  nor  quite  abolish  itself 
till  a very  late  period.  Till,  in  a word,  he 
got  Goethe’s  works  fairly  read  and  stu- 
died for  himself.  This  was  often  enough 
the  course  with  Sterling  in  such  cases. 
He  had  a most  swift  glance  of  recognition 
for  the  worthy  and  for  the  unworthy  ; and 
was  prone,  in  his  ardent  decisive  way,  to 
put  much  faith  in  it.  ‘ Such  a one  is  a 
worthless  idol ; not  excellent,  only  sham- 
excellent  here,  on  this  negative  side 
especially,  you  often  had  to  admire  how 
right  he  was  ; — often,  but  not  quite  al- 
ways. And  he  would  maintain,  with  end- 
less ingenuity,  confidence,  and  persist- 
ence, his  fallacious  spectrum  to  be  a rival 
image.  However  it  was  sure  to  come  all 
right  in  the  end.  Whatever  real  excel- 
lence he  might  misknow,  you  had  but  to 
let  it  stand  before  him,  soliciting  new 
examination  from  him  ; none  surer  than 
he  to  recognise  it  at  last,  and  to  pay  it  all 
his  dues,  with  the  arrears  and  interest  on 
them.  Goethe,  who  figures  as  some  ab- 
surd high- stalking  hollow  play-actor  or 
empty  ornamental  clock-case  of  an  ‘ar- 
tist’ so-called,  in  the  tale  of  the  Onyx 
Ring,  was  in  the  throne  of  Sterling’s  iutd- 
lectual  world  before  all  was  done  ; and 
the  theory  of  ‘ Goethe’s  want  of  feeling,’ 
want  of,  &c.  &c.  appeared  to  him  also 
abundantly  contemptible  and  forgetable.” 

We  have  scarcely  touched  upon 
Sterling’s  personal  life,  and  traced  only 
some  of  the  intellectual  features  and 
crises  of  his  mind.  Enough  has  been 
written,  if  we  can  induce  our  readers 
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to  regard  John  Sterling,  not  merely  as 
one  who  under  favourable  circum- 
stances might  have  proved  a burning 
and  a shining  light,  but  also,  as  he 
really  was,  as  one  who  fought  a good 
fight  In  life,  and  dispersed  and  scat- 
tered abroad,  both  in  speech  and  writ- 
ing, fructifying  seeds  into  many  minds. 
The  history  of  his  latter  years  might, 
like  that  of  the  campaigns  of  Thucy- 
dides, be  divided  into  summer  and 
winter  periods — his  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land and  his  excursions  abroad.  But 
we  must  now  hasten  on  to  the  brief 
and  inexorable  term  of  his  earthly 
troubles.  “ By  one  fell  swoop,”  in 
the  spring  of  1843,  John  Sterling  was 
bereft  in  one  week  of  his  mother  and 
his  wife.  The  letters  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  former,  as  well  as  that 
in  which  he  speaks  of  his  double  be- 
reavement, attest  both  the  strength  and 
the  tenderness  of  the  man.  Six  chil- 
dren, two  of  them  infants,  were  left 
to  his  solitary  charge,  and  in  the  next 
year  he  also  was  taken  from  them  to 
his  last  and  indeed  only  resting-place, 
the  picturesque  burial-ground  of  Bon- 
church. 

“ In  this  sudden  avalanche  of  sor- 
row,” says  his  friend  and  biographer, 
“ Sterling,  weak  and  worn  as  we  have 
seen,  bore  up  manfully,  and  with  pious 
valour  fronted  what  had  come  upon 
him.  He  was  not  a man  to  yield  to 
vain  wailings,  or  make  repinings  at 
the  unalterable  : here  was  enough  to 
be  long  mourned  over ; but  here,  for 
the  moment,  was  very  much  impera- 
tively requiring  to  be  done.  That 
evening,  he  called  his  children  round 
him ; spoke  words  of  religious  admo- 
nition and  affection  to  them ; said, 
“ He  must  now  be  a mother  as  well 
as  father  to  them.”  On  the  evening 
of  the  funeral,  writes  Mr.  Hare,  he 
bade  them  good  night,  adding  these 
words,  “ If  I am  taken  from  you,  God 
will  take  care  of  you.” 

If  this  singularly  beautiful  narrative 
should,  on  the  whole,  prove  less  effective 
or  enduring  than  Mr.  Carlyle’s  previous 
writings,  the  cause  of  such  defect  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  subject.  Bating 
certain  excrescences  and  eccentricities 
of  style — some  needless  jolting  where 
smooth  turf  might  have  been  had — ■ 
bating  too  certain  oracular  or  angry 
denunciations  which  will  rather  cause 
the  judicious  to  grieve  than  the  erring 
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or  the  indolent  to  turn  or  awaken — 
the  “ Life  of  Sterling  ” may  take  its 
place  on  our  shelves  between  Fuller’s 
“ Worthies  ” and  Browne’s  “ Urne- 
Buriall.”  Mr.  Carlyle  has,  indeed, 
consigned  the  memory  of  his  friend  to 
a tomb  at  once  solemn  and  gorgeous — 
a tomb  whose  most  sombre  recesses 
are  at  times  irradiated  with  cheerful 
unexpected  daylight,  and  whose  lighter 
ornaments  are  mingled  with  “ myrtles 
brown  and  ivy  never  sere.”  It  is  a 
monument  well  befitting  one  who  em- 
phatically in  the  midst  of  life  was  in 
death,  and  who,  with  nearly  every 
good  gift  of  genius  lavished  upon  him, 
was  yet  prohibited  their  fruition  by 
an  iron  necessity  which  stood  suc- 


cessively before  the  gates  of  eloquence 
theology,  and  poesy,  and  waved  the 
aspirant  off,  yearn  as  he  might  to  enter 
therein.  And  yet  the  lesson  to  be  de- 
rived from  Sterling’s  life  is  not  one 
of  discouragement.  True,  his  written 
were  inferior  to  his  spoken  thoughts, 
'and  the  latter  were  neither  echoed  by 
responding  myriads  nor  applauded  by 
listening  senates.  Enough,  however, 
remains  both  of  his  public  and  private 
utterances  for  testimony  that  in  the 
feverous  and  feeble  frame  of  John 
Sterling  was  imprisoned  for  eight-and- 
thirty  years  a spirit  rightly  apper- 
taining to  the  order  of  souls  Vv^hich 
have  an  authentic  mission  to  instruct, 
to  rebuke,  and  to  lead — in  their  day. 


WILLIAM  WYON  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
{With  a Portrait.) 


SOME  of  the  works  of  William 
Wyon  are  better  known  than  those  of 
any  other  artist  in  her  Majesty’s  do- 
minions. Every  one  is  glad  to  carry 
an  assortment  of  them  in  his  pocket : 
and  though  they  may  continually  pass 
to  and  fro  with  little  critical  exami- 
nation, that  possessor  can  have  no 
claim  to  taste,  or  the  just  appreciation 
of  artistic  grace,  who  has  not,  now  and 
then,  paid  his  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  beauties  of  their  workmanship,  as 
from  time  to  time  they  may  casually 
have  arrested,  and  detained,  his  at- 
tention. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  W yon’s  less  seen 
performances  have  heretofore  received 
their  due  appreciation,  not  only  in  va- 
rious occasional  instances,  but  more 
particularly  in  a Memoir  compiled  in 
1837,  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; 
and  in  the  volume  entitled  011a  Po- 
drida,  privately  printed  in  1844  by 
Mr.  Richard  Sainthill,  of  Cork.  From 
these  two  works,  both  privately  printed, 
we  shall,  on  the  present  melancholy 
occasion  of  Mr.  Wyon’s  decease,  ex- 
tract some  interesting  particulars, 
which  we  are  kindly  permitted  to  il- 
lustrate with  a portrait  of  this  eminent 
artist,  engraved  at  Mr.  Sainthill’s  ex- 


pense from  a drawing  by  his  son  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Wj^on. 

Mr.  Wyon  was  of  German  descent. 
He  came  of  a race  of  die-sinkers  and 
metal-chasers.  His  grandfather  was 
the  George  Wyon  who  executed  the 
silver  cup  embossed  with  the  assassi- 
nation of  Julius  Cassar,  which  was 
presented  by  the  City  of  London  to 
John  Wilkes,  and  an  engraving  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  1774,  p.  457.  His  father 
was  Peter  Wyon,  a die-sinker  at  Bir- 
mingham, in  partnership  with  his 
elder  brother  Thomas. 

William  Wyon  was  born  in  1795,  at 
Birmingham,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
his  father  in  1809.  When  a boy  he 
met  with  a copy  of  Flaxman’s  “Dante” 
at  a gentleman’s  house.  Of  Flaxman 
he  knew  nothing,  but  he  was  so  en- 
raptured with  his  works  that  he  begged 
permission  to  study  them,  which  being 
granted,  he  copied  many  if  not  most  of 
the  outlines.  This  showed  no  common 
discernment  in  a boy  to  whom  high 
art  was  quite  a stranger  before  he  met 
with  these  works.  He  always  attri- 
buted to  this  his  advancement  in  art, 
and  called  Flaxman  his  real  instructor. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  it  was 
after  or  before  this,*  but  it  was  in  the 


* The  paragraph  we  have  just  quoted  is  from  a recent  memoir  of  Mr.  Wyon  in 
The  Builder. 
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year  1811,  that  William  Wyon  en- 
graved a head  of  Hercules,  which  was 
shown  to  Nathaniel  Marchant,  R.A. 
then  the  best  English  gem-engraver, 
and  elicited  from  that  gentleman  an 
earnest  recommendation  that  the  youth 
should  be  employed  upon  objects  of 
higher  art  than  those  which  his  father 
was  accustomed  to  receive  from  the 
tradesmen  of  Birmingham. 

This  advice  was  not  lost  sight  of. 
Among  Wyon’s  other  youthful  works 
were  an  Antinous,  which  his  father 
set  in  gold  for  his  own  seal ; and  a 
copy  of  Westall’s  Woodman,  which, 
when  employed  in  stamping  gilt 
brooches,  obtained  so  large  a sal^e  that 
the  manufacturers  were  anxious  to 
have  other  similar  designs  executed 
by  the  same  hand. 

In  1812  he  visited  London,  on  the 
invitation  of  his  uncle  Thomas  Wyon; 
and  set  to  work  to  execute  a die 
which  might  compete  for  the  premium 
offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
subject  was  a head  of  Ceres,  which  ob- 
tained the  prize,  and  which  the  Society 
purchased  and  used  as  their  gold  Agri- 
cultural medal ; as,  previously,  they 
had  adopted  his  cousin  Thomas  Wyon’s 
head  of  Isis  for  a similar  purpose.  He 
also  received  another  prize  from  the 
same  Society  for  a die  designed  for  a 
naval  medal,  being  an  original  compo- 
sition of  Victory  in  a marine  car  at- 
tended by  Tritons. 

In  1815  his  uncle  Thomas  again  in- 
vited him  to  London,  to  assist  in  en- 
graving the  new  great  seals  which  were 
then  required.  His  cousin  Thomas 
had  engraved  the  Great  Seal  for  Eng- 
land ; William  engraved  those  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  also  assisted 
in  the  execution  of  many  colonial  seals. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Pingo  and 
Mr.  Marchant,  the  chief  and  second 
engravers  of  the  Mint,  were  super- 
annuated ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Wyon 
junior  was  promoted  to  be  chief  en- 
graver, the  number  of  engravers  being 
then  limited  to  two.  It  v/as  arranged 
that  a second  engraver  should  be 
elected  by  competition,  and  as  the 
Master  (Lord  Maryborough)  had  ex- 
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pressed  some  objection  to  the  prospect 
of  both  engravers  being  of  the  same 
family,  William  Wyon  determined  to 
compete  anonymously.  He  conse- 
quently submitted,  without  a name,  a 
head  of  the  King,  which,  upon  the 
judgment  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
to  whom  the  decision  was  referred, 
obtained  for  him  that  appointment, — 
he  being  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age. 

Mr.  Wyon  had  now  a fair  field  and 
an  honourable  career  before  him ; but 
his  hopes  were  darkened,  first  by  the 
untimely  death  (in  1817)  of  his  cousin 
the  chief  engraver,*  and  secondly  by 
the  appointment  to  that  office  of  Mr. 
Pistrucci,  then  a new  importation  into 
the  Mint,  and  a favourite  with  the 
Master,  Lord  Maryborough.  Mr. 
Pistrucci  was  a skilfiil  artist,  but  an 
indolent  one ; and  much  of  his  work 
devolved  on  Mr.  Wyon,  without,  it  ap- 
pears, any  increase  to  his  pay.  Differ- 
ences arose  which  led  to  divisions.  At 
length,  in  1823,  Mr.  Pistrucci  wholly 
withdrew  his  services,  in  consequence 
of  the  King  commanding  that  his  por- 
trait on  the  coinage  should  be  taken 
only  from  his  bust  by  Chantrey.  From 
that  period  Mr.  Wyon  became  in  fact 
the  Chief  Engraver,  though  the  title 
was  retained  by  Mr.  Pistrucci,  with 
the  salary  of  500Z.,  Mr.  Wyon’s  being 
only  200Z.  This  continued  during  the 
time  that  Mr.  Wallace  was  Master  of 
the  Mint ; who,  though  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  execution  of  an  entirely 
new  series  of  dies  which  at  this  time 
was  prepared  for  the  coinage,  and  in 
other  respects  evinced  towards  Mr. 
Wyon  his  personal  regard,  still  failed 
to  render  to  him  the  justice  which  was 
his  due.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  Mr. 
Carlisle  that  Mr.  Wallace  quitted  the 
Mint  with  a recommendation  to  his 
successor  to  represent  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Wyon’s 
situation ; and  some  relief  was  accord- 
ingly procured  by  the  new  Master, 
Mr.  Tierney.  By  this  arrangement, 
which  was  effected  early  in  1828,  Mr. 
Wyon  became  actually  the  Chief  En- 
graver, but  the  salary  of  that  and  his 


* A memoir  of  Thomas  Wyon,  written  by  Mr.  Sainthill  for  the  Cork  Scientific 
Society,  was  printed  in  our  Magazine  for  1818,  vol.  lxxxviii.  i.  179,  followed  by 
descriptions  of  his  works  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  199,  607,  part  ii.  p.  122  ; and  was 
reprinted  in  The  011a  Podrida,  p.  22. 
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former  office  were  directed  to  be 
equally  divided ; so  that,  from  that 
time,  Mr.  Wyon  and  the  non-opera- 
tive Mr.  Pistrucci*  each  received  350?. 
- — the  sum  of 500?.  having  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Wyon  as  a compensation  for 
his  extra  services  from  1823  to  1828. 

From  that  time  until  the  present,  all 
the  coinage  of  this  country  and  of  the  co- 
lonies has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wyon 
or  under  his  superintendence.  Ilis  at- 
tention was  not  limited  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  His  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the 
coinage  of  his  country  induced  him  to 
submit  numerous  patterns  of  new  coins 
from  time  to  time  for  approval. 
Amongst  these,  a beautiful  figure  of 
Heptune,  for  the  reverse  of  a five- 
pound  piece  of  the  naval  sovereign, 
William  IV.,  was  highly  approved  by 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  though  it  was 
never  executed.j* 

Mr.  Wyon’s  works  may  be  classified 
under  the  several  heads  of  coins,  pat- 
tern-pieces not  coined,  medals,  and 
seals.  His  coins  of  George  the  Fourth 
and  William  the  Fourth  are  from  the 
models  of  Chantrey ; his  Queen  Vic- 
toria coins  from  models  by  himself. 

After  pointing  out  the  great  vigour 
and  finish  of  Thomas  Simon’s  coins  of 
the  Protector  Oliver,  Mr.  Sainthill 
remarks  that 

“There  is  equally  great  characteristic 
expression  in  Mr.  Wyon’s  series  of  the 
coins  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  In 
the  former,  we  have  all  the  elegance,  and 
dignity,  and  courtly  appearance,  of  the 
prince  of  Europe  ; in  the  latter,  the  placid, 
natural,  quiet  aspect  of  a straightforward 
well-intentioned  man.  In  both,  the  work- 
manship is  admirable.  The  truth  with 
which  every  line  and  muscle  is  represented, 
and  the  softness  with  which  all  the  parts 
melt  into  each  other,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Compare  them  with  the  coins  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Spain,  or  Louis 
Philippe’s,  whose  series  we  think  is  the 
best  on  the  continent,  and  the  I’esult 


places  the  present  coinage  of  Great  Britain 
immeasurably  above  that  of  any  other 
state  in  Europe.” 

This  was  written  before  any  of  the 
coinage  of  Victoria  had  appeared. 
After  its  issue,  the  same  critic  was 
equally  satisfied : 

“ When  I look  at  the  busts  on  the  shil- 
lings and  sixpences  of  King  William  IV. 
and  Queen  Victoria,  I feel  the  greatest 
admiration  at  the  combined  beauty  of 
design  and  execution  which  they  present 
to  the  eye ; ever  seeking  for  a fault,  but 
unable  to  find  it.  Each  portrait  is  true 
to  nature,  speakingly  alive,  and  strikingly 
characteristic  of  such  very  differing  per- 
sonages as  the  sailor  King  and  the  youth- 
ful Queen.” 

The  five-sovereign  piece  of  Queen 
Victoria,  bearing  on  its  reverse  her 
Majesty  in  the  guise  of  Una  directing 
the  lion  of  Great  Britain  by  her 
sceptre,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Saint- 
. hill  to  be  the  noblest  coin  in  the 
English  series,  and  as  defying  the 
competition  of  any  coin  of  any  con- 
tinental mint. 

In  1846  Mr.  Wyon  designed  and 
engraved  a pattern  crown  of  the  Queen 
in  the  medimval  style,  which  received 
the  royal  approbation,  and,  by  her 
Majesty’s  commands,  was  issued  as  a 
coin  in  1847.  Eight  thousand  crowns 
were  coined  and  divided  among  the 
London  bankers,  by  whom  they  were 
distributed  to  their  customers ; but  so 
highly  and  universally  were  they 
prized  by  the  public  that  scarcely  any 
strayed  into  general  circulation,  and 
they  were  sold  by  coin-dealers  at  the 
price  of  thirty  shillings  or  six  crowns. 
From  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
until  1816  our  armorial  bearings  on 
the  silver  coinage  were  marshalled  on 
four  shields,  arranged  on  what  has 
been  called  “the  windmill  fashion,” 
which  arrangement  Mr.  Wyon  adopted, 
and  very  happily  and  with  great  taste 
connected  the  shields  together  by  their 


* Mr.  Pistrucci  retired  from  the  Mint,  retaining  the  appointment  of  Medallist  to 
the  King.  He  is  still  living,  at  his  retreat,  “ Fine  Arts  Cottage,”  near  Windsor. 
His  large  medal  commemorative  of  Waterloo,  the  work  of  very  many  years,  has  been 
often  announced  as  nearly  completed,  but  has  not  yet  appeared.  Ilis  contributions 
to  the  Mint  were  limited  we  believe  to  four  successive  heads  of  George  the  Third — 
all  very  unlike  as  portraits  ; the  George  and  dragon  of  the  sovereigns  and  crown- 
pieces;  and  the  coronation  medals  of  George  IV.  and  Victoria.  The  coronation  medal 
of  William  IV.  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Wyon. 

f This  created  the  first  break  in  that  series,  from  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  No  larger 
gold  coin  than  5?.  has  ever  been  struck  in  England. 
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national  emblems  of  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock.  The  great  triumph  of 
art,  however,  is  the  obverse.  The  re- 
lief is  extremely  low,  that  severe  test 
of  an  artist’s  ability  to  produce  effect, 
while  the  diadem  is  placed  on  her  Ma- 
jesty’s brows  with  unequalled  taste  and 
skill.  By  keeping  in  its  rim,  the  facial 
line  ascends,  without  interruption,  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  giving  increased 
intellectuality  of  countenance ; and 
from  the  same  elevation,  at  the  back,  a 
continuous  graceful  outline  descends 
to  below  the  shoulders.  As  a whole, 
we  have  not  any  portrait  of  the  Queen 
so  irresistibly  winning,  so  quietly  dig- 
nified, with  such  richness,  yet  light- 
ness and  breadth  of  effect. 

For  the  Two-shilling  piece,  or  Florin, 
Mr.  Wyon  engraved  several  patterns. 
The  first  was  a bust  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, laurelled ; the  second  another 
bust,  with  the  Greek  fillet,  his  own 
idea.  He  also  engraved  three  re- 
verses ; one  has  V.R.  with  mediasval 
ornaments  ; the  second  the  words  one 
DECADE ; and  the  third  one  feorin. 
He  then  engraved  a reduction  of  his 
mediseval  crown,  obverse  and  reverse, 
and  this  was  finally  issued  as  the 
coin. 

The  truest,  strongest,  and  most  un- 
doubted testimony  to  the  superiority 
of  Mr.  Wyon’s  portraits  of  Queen 
Victoria  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  of 
which  every  person  can  satisfy  him- 
self, that  Her  Majesty’s  bust,  hy  no 
other  artist  but  Mr.  Wyon,  has  been 
copied  in  the  countless  medals  and 
tradesmen’s  tokens  which  have  been 
engraved  and  issued  for  sale  and  cir- 
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culation  since  the  Queen  came  to  the 
throne. 

Mr.  Wyon’s  skill  and  taste  as  a me- 
dallist obtained  him  a high  reputation 
on  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 
In  1835  he  was  invited  to  Lisbon  to 
make  a medallic  portrait  of  Queen 
Donna  Maria,  and  he  received  a com- 
mission to  engrave  dies  for  a series  of 
coins  of  her  Most  Faithful  Majesty. 
At  home  his  talents  were  so  highly 
appreciated,  that  he  was  elected,  in 
1831  an  associate,  and  in  1836  a 
member,  of  the  Royal  Academy;  an 
honour  never  before  conferred  upon 
this  department  of  art.* 

About  the  year  1839  Mr.  Wyon 
visited  the  Mint  of  Paris,  we  believe 
on  the  subject  of  their  mode  of  harden- 
ing the  dies ; and,  the  English  Mint 
having  been  most  unreservedly  thrown 
open  to  the  officers  of  the  French  Mint 
some  years  before,  he  received  the 
most  courteous  attention  in  return. 
When  he  was  about  to  leave  Paris  it 
was  intimated  to  him  that  the  King, 
being  aware  of  his  visit,  expected  to 
be  waited  on  by  him.  In  obedience, 
Mr.  Wyon  addressed  a letter  to  his 
Majesty,  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tions at  the  Mint,  and  inclosing  to  the 
King  his  Guildhall  medal  of  Queen 
Victoria, f and  his  medallion  of  King 
William  IV.,  and  went  out  to  Keuilly, 
where  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family 
were  then  residing.  He  delivered  the 
packet  to  the  aide-de-camp  in  wait- 
ing, and  was  sent  for  by  the  King ; 
who,  having  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  he  had  been  pleased  at  the  mint, 
examined  the  medals,  praising  that  of 


* Nathaniel  Marchant,  it  is  true,  was  an  Academician  ; but  he  must  be  ranked  as  an 
engraver  of  gems.  Though  he  was  Engraver  to  the  Mint,  he  considered  the  office  a 
sinecure  and  made  it  so.  His  only  work  for  the  coinage  was  the  bust  of  George  III. 
on  the  last  Three- Shilling  token  of  the  Bank  of  England,  1812;  and  we  believe  that 
the  only  medal  he  ever  attempted  was  the  bust  of  Lord  Grenville,  as  Chancellor  of 
Oxford,  1810.  The  reverse  was  engraved  for  him  by  Thomas  Wyon,  junior. 

T This  medal  has  on  the  obverse  her  Majesty’s  bust,  and  title  in  Latin,  victoria 
REGINA.  On  the  reverse  is  represented  the  Guildhall,  with  an  inscription,  incon- 
sistently written  in  English,  recording  the  Queen’s  visit  on  the  9th  Nov.  1837.  Her 
Majesty  is  represented  in  the  tiara  she  wore  at  the  city  dinner  ; her  flowing  locks 
gathered  in  a graceful  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head.  “ The  graceful  arrangement, 
character,  and  expression  of  the  whole  bust ; its  breadth  and  softness ; the  perfect  youth, 
yet  sweetly  defined  womanhood,  of  the  features  ; the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  line 
connecting  the  cheek  and  neck  ; and  the  sui’passing  beauty  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
and  lip,  strike  us  as  a combination  of  excellences  where  all  the  truth  of  nature  is  dis- 
played in  all  the  perfection  of  art.” — Saintliill’s  Gila  Podrida,  p.  65  : where  the  obverse 
of  this  medal  is  engraved,  its  reverse  being,  with  equal  good  taste,  omitted. 
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the  Queen  highly ; and  when  he  looked 
at  William  the  Fourth’s,  he  laughed  * 
and  said — “ It  is  the  old  boy,  his  very 
self.” 

Encouraged  by  the  King’s  praises  Mr. 
Wyon  produced  his  medal  for  Lloyd’s,! 
and  said,  that  his  Majesty’s  goodness 
emboldened  him  to  take  the  liberty  of 
also  presenting  this  medal  to  him. 
Louis  Philippe  pressed  Mr.  Wyon’s 
arm,  and  replied  : — “ Liberty  ! you  do 
me  a favour.” 

The  King  then  took  Mr.  Wyon  into 
another  room,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  Queen  and  other  members  of  his 
family.  The  Queen  said,  in  very  im- 
perfect English, — “ We  have  heard 
much  of  you,  Mr.  Wyon,  from  our 
daughter  Louise,  and  of  your  beautiful 
portrait  of  the  Queen  .of  England.” 
The  King  then  invited  Mr.  Wyon  to 
walk  through  the  rooms  and  examine 
such  works  of  art  as  were  there  ; and 
Mr.  Wyon  said,  he  never  spent  two 
hours  more  agreeably,  from  Louis 
Philippe’s  general  good  taste,  and  the 
ease  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
King’s  kindness  of  manner.  In  one 
of  the  apartments  were  some  very 
splendid  Sevres  jars,  on  which  Mr. 
Wyon  expressed  an  unfavourable  opi- 
nion. He  saw  that  the  King  was  hurt, 
and  therefore,  at  some  length,  gave 
his  reasons  as  an  artist.  When  he  had 
ended,  the  King  smiled,  and  said, — 
“We  cannot,  Mr.  Wyon,  admit  that 
you  are  right,  for  the  jars  were  de- 
signed by  Kapoleon.”  When  taking 
leave,  the  King  said, — “ I should  wish, 
Mr.  Wyon,  you  should  have  something 
to  remind  you  of  this  visit ; I will 
send  you  a medal,  and  as  it  bears  on 
it  the  portraits  of  the  Queen,  myself, 
and  our  children,  I hope  it  may  be 
interesting  to  you.”  The  General  in 
attendance  having  received  some  di- 
rection from  the  King,  inquired  of 
Mr.  Wyon  his  address,  which  he  gave, 
and  when  he  would  leave  Paris,  and 
was  told,  the  day  after  to-morrow  ; 
on  which  the  General  remarked  to  the 
King,  that  the  medal  could  not  be 


struck  in  that  time.  “ C’est  finie,” 
said  his  Majesty,  and  the  medal  in 
gold  (and  worth  about  50Z.  as  metal) 
reached  Mr.  Wyon  next  day.  It  was, 
we  presume,  a private  medal,  as  we 
were  unable  to  trace  it  on  inquiry  at 
the  Monnaie  des  Medailles. 

Mr.  Wyon’s  works  include  the  re- 
cent war  medals  of  the  Peninsula,  Tra- 
falgar, Jellalabad,  and  Cabul. 

“ The  medal  for  Jellalabad  bears  a 
portrait  of  Her  Majesty  with  the  inscrip- 
tion ‘ Victoria  Vindex.’  The  reverse 
gives  a view  of  Sir  Robert  Sale’s  camp, 
over  which  hovers  a winged  figure  of  Vic- 
tory, bearing  the  British  standard  in  her 
left  hand,  and  a wreath  in  her  right ; and 
I am  not  acquainted  with  any  medal, 
English  or  foreign,  which  presents  such  a 
perfectly  graceful  and  actually  aerial  figure 
as  this  impersonation  of  Jellalabad.  It 
is  so  completely  off  the  surface  of  the 
medal,  the  drapery  floats  so  lightly,  and 
the  outlines  and  attitude  are  so  natural 
and  earnestly  lifelike,  that  but  a slight  im- 
petus of  the  imagination  seems  necessary 
to  carry  on  a belief  in  the  mind  that  She 
really  is  from  on  high,  beckoning  to  her 
children  in  the  camp  to  be  up  and  to  be 
doing,  and  will  soon  pass  from  off  our 
horizon,  leading  on  her  heroes  to  those 
deeds  which  have  associated  Sale  and  his 
heroic,  patiently  suffering,  and  devoted 
bands  with  enduring  and  unfading  glory.” 
— From  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Sainthill 
before  the  Cuverian  Society  of  Cork. 

The  various  medals  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal 
Institution,  the  Geological  Society,  the 
Geographical  Society,  the  Bengal  Asia- 
tic Society,  and  indeed  of  almost  every 
learned  society,  home  and  colonial, 
were  the  productions  of  William  Wyon. 
Some  of  these  have  on  the  obverses 
heads  from  the  antique,  from  modern, 
and  from  living  personages.  The  Har- 
row School  medal,  given  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  bears  a head  of  Cicero ; 
the  Royal  Institution  medal  the  head 
of  Lord  Bacon  ; the  prize  medal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  the  head  of  Sir 
Isaac  Hew  ton;  the  Geological  Society 
medal  the  head  of  Dr.  Wollaston  ; the 


* We  remember  M'Clise  once  remarking,  that  he  always  knew  when  the  friends  of 
a sitter  thought  the  likeness  good,  by  their  laughing  when  they  first  saw  it. 

t This  is  a medal  given  for  assistance  in  cases  of  shipwreck  ; and  its  design  represents 
Ulysses,  clinging  to  his  raft,  succoured  by  the  goddess  Leucothoe.  For  a just  appre- 
ciation of  its  merits  we  refer  to  Sainthill’s  011a  Podrida,  p.  52  ; where  it  is  engraved  in 
Plate  4,  together  with  another  masterpiece  of  W.  Wyon,  his  medal  for  the  Cheselden 
prize  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 
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Art  Union  medal  the  head  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey ; and  the  Brodie  tes- 
timonial the  head  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie.  Some  of  the  reverses  of  Mr. 
Wyon’s  medals  were  executed  from 
designs  by  Fiaxman,  Howard,  and 
others  ; but  many  ~ and  those  some 
of  the  best  — are  from  designs  by 
himself.  His  medal  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  bears  a reverse  after  Stothard ; 
and  his  coronation  medal  of  William 
the  Fourth  a reverse  of  Queen  Ade- 
laide, after  Chantrey. 

As  an  engraver  of  medals  Mr.  Wyon 
will  stand  hereafter  in  our  English  order 
of  merit  immediately  after  Thomas 
Simon.  He  may  not  have  equalled 
Simon  ; but  he  has  surpassed  Briot, 
the  Boettiers,  Rawlins,  Blondeau, 
Broker,  Tanner,  Bingo,  and  Bistrucci. 
His  heads  have  both  force  and  deli- 
cacy, and  are  always  admirable  in  point 
of  likeness.  His  reverses  are  conceived 
in  the  school  of  Fiaxman,  for  whose 
works  he  was  known  to  have  evinced 
greater  enthusiasm  than  for  those  of 
any  other  modern  artist. 

William  Wyon  brought  to  his  pro- 
fession all  the  devotion  to  the  arts, 
and  aspiration  for  fame,  to  be  earned 
by  his  own  unceasing  exertions  of  mind 
and  body,  of  head  and  hand,  which 
previously  characterised  his  cousin 
Thomas ; and  his  closing  days  beheld 
him,  the  great  medallic  artist  of 
Europe,  as  anxious  to  make  further 
progress  as  when,  the  modest  Bir- 
mingham boy,  he  first  entered  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  thirst  for 
fame  was  entirely  free  from  any  feeling 
of  jealousy  as  regarded  other  artists 
in  his  own  profession,  native  or  foreign, 
at  every  period  of  hia  life ; nor  was 
this  disposition  ever  disturbed  by  the 
malevolence  and  injustice  which,  at 
some  stages  of  his  career,  he  encoun- 
tered from  others.  At  the  recent  Ex- 
hibition of  all  Nations,  there  was  a 
case  containing  a limited  selection  of 
his  varied  productions,  chiefly  medals: 
wherein  excellence  of  the  highest  class, 
both  as  to  portraiture  and  composition, 
riveted  the  attention,  but  puzzled  the 
decision,  as  to  which  the  highest  praise 
should  be  awarded.  In  all,  the  truth 
of  nature,  the  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
the  perfect  finish  of  high  art,  were 
alike  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Wyon  was  married  in  1821  to 
Catherine  Sophia,  third  daughter  of 


John  Keele,  esq.  surgeon,  of  South- 
ampton. This  amiable  lady,  who  not 
only  participated  in  his  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, but  by  her  excellent  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  was  an 
invaluable  helpmate  to  the  retired  and 
busy  artist,  died,  after  a long  and  dis- 
tressing illness,  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary in  the  present  year.  Mr.  Wyon 
himself  was  not  naturally  of  a strong 
constitution ; but  the  occupation  ori- 
ginating from  the  Great  Exhibition 
had  served  to  divert  his  mind  from 
the  severity  of  his  recent  irreparable 
loss.  The  complete  success,  in  the 
expressed  opinion  of  the  Queen  and 
Brince,  of  his  own  work  produced  for 
this  occasion — the  magnificent  obverse 
busts  of  her  Majesty  and  Brince  Albert 
for  the  Exhibition  medals,  and  his  son 
Leonard’s  reverse  of  one,  which  was 
also  honoured  by  the  royal  notice  and 
approbation,  had  naturally  gratified 
him  as  an  artist  and  a father  ; but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  they  also  created 
an  excitement  which,  in  its  revulsion, 
had  a baneful  effect  on  his  physical 
powers.  He  was  attacked  by  para- 
lysis, which  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  left  side,  at  Brighton,  on  the 
27th  September ; and  he  died  at  the 
same  place,  on  the  29th  of  October. 

Mr.  Wyon  has  left  four  children, 
two  daughters  and  two  sons.  His 
younger  son  has  entered  the  legal 
jorofession  ; the  elder,  Leonard  Charles 
• Wyon,  on  the  retirement  of  Monsieur 
Merlin,  was  appointed  Second  En- 
graver of  Her  Majesty’s  Mint  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  that  time  Master,  who 
considered  the  unusually  early  deve- 
lopment of  ability,  exhibited  in  the 
young  engraver’s  works,  as  an  as- 
surance of  his  future  high  rank  as 
an  artist  ; and  which  has  been  more 
than  realised  by  Mr.  Leonard  Charles 
Wyon’s  subsequent  progress.  We 
need  only  refer  to  his  medal  of  Ho- 
garth, engraved  for  the  London  Art 
Union ; his  reverse  for  the  general 
prize  medal  of  the  recent  Great  Exhi- 
bition ; and  the  portraits  of  all  the 
royal  children  modelled  from  the  life, 
by  Her  Ma-jesty’s  command,  and  from 
which  he  is  to  engrave  medals,' — as 
proofs  that,  with  the  name,  he  inherits 
also  the  artistic  ability,  the  mind  to 
compose,  and  the  hand  to  execute, 
which  have  established  the  fame  of 
the  Wyons. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


Endeavour  of  James  II,  to  pack  a Parliament — Rambles  in  Germany  (The  Rhine,  Worms,  Mayence, 
Cologne,  Freyberg,  Black  Forest) — The  Dukedom  of  Gloucester— The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Plume — 
Edinburgh  Review  and  Duquesnoy — Meaning  of  the  word  Whiffler— Bh’th  of  Henry  V.— The 
tragedy  of  Lady  Alice  Huntingdon— First  exercise  of  Protestantism  in  Shrewsbrny. 


Endeavour  of  James  II.  to  pack  a Parliament  in  1688. 


Mr.  Urban, — The  following  extracts 
from  a manuscript  written  in  1687-8  by 
Sir  John  Knatchbull  of  Mersham -Hatch, 
in  Kent,  the  second  Baronet,  and  still  in 
possession  of  the  family,  will  be  interest- 
ing to  our  readers,  as  proving  that  the 
gentlemen  of  that  county  exhibited  the 
same  firmness  as  those  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  when  a similar  application 
was  made  to  them  by  the  Earl  of  Bath  ; 
whose  letter  describing  his  interview  with 
King  James  and  his  Council  on  the  subject 
is  printed  in  your  June  Number,  p.  589. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent  at  the 


date  of  the  extracts  was  Christopher  Ro- 
per, Lord  Teynham,  the  fifth  Baron,  a 
Roman  Catholic  nobleman.  He  died  in 
October,  1688  ; and  Lewis  de  Duras, 
second  Earl  of  Feversham,  was  nominated 
by  James  II.  as  his  successor.  Sir  John 
Knatchbull  was  member  for  the  county 
at  the  period,  and  also  sat  for  it  in  the 
first  two  Parliaments  of  William  and 
Mary.  In  1690  be  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Yours,  &c. 

Edward  Foss. 


Extracts  from  a Manuscript  of  Sir  John  Knatchbull,  Bart„  1687-8. 


“ The  King  towards  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1687,  sent  Lord  Tenham  downe 
with  instructions  to  wait  upon  the  Deputy 
Lieu***,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the 
County  of  Kent,  to  try  how  they  stood 
affected  to  the  takeing  off  the  Penall  Laws 
and  Test;  and  about  the  20^^^  Janr.  fol- 
lowing Lord  Tenham  sent  me  a Message 
to  meet  him  at  Sandway ; w*^*'  accordingly 
I did,  and  met  Mr,  Sherman  there  who 
was  come  up  on  the  same  accou  nt.  Quickly 
after  came  in  my  Lord,  who  after  a while 
tooke  me  into  another  roome  and  shewed 
me  his  instructions,  asking  me  three  ques- 
tions. (First)  If  I were  chosen  to  sitt 
in  Parliament  whether  I would  be  ready 
to  repeal  the  Penal  Lawes  and  Test  ? To 
which  I answered,  that  if  I were  chosen 
to  sitt  in  Parliament  I should  be  very, 
ready  to  repeal  the  Penall  Lawes  and  Test, 
if  upon  Debate  there  I saw  good  reason 
to  do  so.  The  2d  Question  his  L^p.  asked 
me  was,  whether  I would  give  my  vote  to 
the  Election  of  such  as  would  be  for  the 
taking  away  of  penall  Lawes  and  Tests  ? 
I answered,  that  as  in  the  first  Question 
I could  not  consent  without  ffirst  heareing 
the  Debates  of  the  house,  so  in  this  2d 
I could  not  thinke  itt  proper  to  chuse  any 
person  who  was  previously  engaged.  The 
last  Question  was,  whether  I would  suport 
his  Maj‘i®®.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by 
living  peaceably  with  my  Neighbours  and 
Men  of  All  persuasions,  as  Christians  and 
good  subjects  ought  to  doe  ? My  answer 
was  that  I would  endeavour  to  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men.  My  L‘h  used  some 
Arguments  to  draw  a more  possitive  an- 
swer from  me,  but  upon  my  insisting  on 


the  indecency  of  any  person  being  pre- 
engag'd  that  was  to  appeare  in  so  great 
an  assembly,  and  the  reproach  I should 
incur  by  soe  doeing,  his  L'^ship  tooke  all 
in  good  part  and  dismist  me  with  Expres- 
sions of  much  Civility.  My  L*^.  after  he 
had  examined  me  did  the  like  with  Mr. 
Sherman,  who  also  denyed  him." 

Sir  John  then  states  that  about  the 
end  of  April  a person  whom  he  does  not 
name,  but  whom  he  calls  “ an  old  ac- 
quaintance," came  to  him  and  urgently 
pressed  him  on  the  same  subject ; but 
w'ith  no  better  success  ; and  he  concludes 
the  relation  of  this  second  attempt  with 
this  remark  : 

^ ‘ The  conjecture  I make  upon  the  whole 
behaviour  of  this  Gentleman  is,  that  the 
returns  of  the  L*^.  Lieutenants  doe  not 
answer  expectation  ; that  some  jealousies 
may  arise  from  them  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  Dissenters,  that  they  have  been  chal- 
lenged wdth  double  dealing,  and  therefore 
bestir  themselves  the  more  to  gain  better 
creditt,  and  perhaps  are  charged  and  com- 
missioned for  this  purpose,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  is  coming  under  a second  scru- 
tiny in  this  private  and  close  manner,  by 
chosen  men  of  the  best  parts  and  dexte- 
rity sent  into  all  Countyes,  &c.  for  the 
finall  Estimate  of  their  Strength,  which 
be  the  reason  my  friend  take  his  disap- 
pointment so  heavily,  being  to  answer  for 
itt  to  the  King  or  Lords  Com’issioners 
for  this  affair,  w*^*^  if  itt  should  not  answer 
expectation  the  Dissenters  may  apprehend 

the  King  may  think  himself ^ con- 

sec[uences  thereof,  &c." 


* Some  words  obliterated. 
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Rambles  in  Germany — The  Rhine  — Worms — Mayence — Cologne — Frey- 
BURQ — The  Black  Forest. 


Mr.  Urban, — You  say  true. — I seem 
to  have  passed  over  the  Rhine  altogether, 
in  sending  you  a few  slight  sketches  of 
our  rambles.  I have  felt  a kind  of  reluct- 
ance to  give  free  course  to  my  own  im- 
pressions of  this  part  of  our  journey; 
conscious  as  I am  that  they  will  not  ac- 
cord with  those  of  most  travellers,  and 
may  stamp  me  as  deficient  in  appreciation 
of  both  natural  and  artificial  beauty.  Pray 
bear  in  mind,  before  I proceed  further, 
the  great  difficulty  of  fairly  appreciating 
the  beauty  of  the  Rhine,  when  traversed, 
as  it  now  mostly  is,  as  a measure  of  con- 
venience, by  steamboats.  If  you  are  not 
in  possession  of  full  health  and  strength, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  brave  the  hot  suns, 
or  the  cold  winds,  or  the  driving  rains,  the 
flooded  decks,  and  the  steaming  cabins. 
You  may  indeed  have  a perfect  day ; but 
rainy  and  squally  weather  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception;  or  you  are 
doomed  to  pass  the  very  finest  points  just 
at  the  time  when  they  are  wrapped  in 
thick  curtains  of  mist,  and  are  as  good  as 
visionary  tales  to  you.  Setting  all  this 
aside,  as  a whole  the  Rhine  scenery  dis- 
appointed me.  Our  admiration  of  beau- 
tiful scenery  should,  T think,  be  immediate. 
I do  not  like  to  be  referred  to  historical 
associations  ; to  calculations  about  the  re- 
lative length  and  breadth  and  speed  of 
rivers  ; to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  banks  ; all  these  are  real  and  very 
interesting  matters  of  record  and  observa- 
tion, but  are  somewhat  complex  and  far- 
fetched, and  do  not  call  forth  the  burst  of 
spontaneous  admiration.  Through  a very 
large  part  of  our  course  along  the  Rhine, 
the  simple  and  not  very  attractive  objects 
we  see  are, — 1st.  a muddy-coloured,  but 
broad  and  powerful  stream,  against  which 
we  are  either  struggling  and  moving 
along  with  much  labour  and  difficulty,  or 
are  hurried  on,  with  irresistible  might, 
past  the  scenes  where  perhaps  we  should 
like  to  linger;  2ndly,  a series- of  grey 
rocks,  rising  more  or  less  abruptly  almost 
from  the  water’s  edge,  occasionally  wooded, 
but  far  more  frequently  bare,  and  only 
covered  with  the  unpicturesque  and  unva- 
rying terraces  of  vines.  There  are  parts 
of  this  course  in  which  valleys  open,  and 
a high  or  wooded  hill  appears  behind,  from 
whence  descends  perhaps  a rapid  moun- 
tain stream  to  meet  the  Rhine  ; but  the 
character,  for  most  of  the  way,  is  that 
simply  of  a river  running  between  hanks ; 
high,  it  is  true,  and  often  bold  and  ca- 
vernous, but  evidently  not  abounding  in 
those  mysteries  of  nature  which  seem  so 
essential  to  a feeling  of  sublimity,  or  even 
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of  high  interest ; you  feel  that  you  have  no 
secrets  to  penetrate — the  thing  lies  before 
you  as  it  really  is — or,  if  for  a while  led  to 
suppose  there  is  more  than  meets  the  eye, 
you  land  and  scale  some  of  these  bold 
projecting  points,  your  eye  rests  for  many 
a mile  on  nothing  more  romantic  than 
high  table  land,  the  browsing  grounds  of 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle, — whose  ab- 
sence, by  the  by,  from  the  landscape  in 
the  plains  of  Germany  is  one  of  the  travel- 
ler’s constant  subjects  of  wonder,  giving  an 
appearance  of  lifelessness  to  the  landscape, 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  animation  of 
the  pastures  of  Belgium,  dotted  all  over 
with  the  most  beautiful  cattle  I ever  beheld. 

For  my  own  part,  instead  of  taking  up 
the  strain  of  enthusiastic  admiration  at 
those  points  generally  most  extravagantly 
lauded,  I was  far  more  struck  with  the 
river  in  its  long  and  broad  stretches 
through  the  plain,  backed  at  a distance 
by  the  picturesque  hills  of  the  Odenwald 
(particularly  by  the  remarkable  height  of 
Melibocus),  while  occasionally  the  stately 
looking  remains  of  once  flourishing  cities 
occupied  the  foreground.  The  reaches  of 
the  river  between  Manheim  and  Mayence, 
and  for  some  miles  between  the  latter 
place  and  Bingen,  struck  me  particularly. 
The  morning  and  the  evening  lights  and 
shadows  on  this  part  of  the  river’s  course, 
the  beautiful  atmospheric  effects,  for  the 
display  of  which  such  ample  scope  is 
allowed — the  long  peninsulas,  jutting  out 
into  the  water,  and  often  terminated  by 
fortresses  and  abbeys,  much  more  striking 
when  rising  from  a less  elevated  surface 
than  when,  as  in  many  instances,  they  look 
simply  like  parts  (and  small  insignificant 
parts)  of  the  loftier  rocks  on  which  they 
stand — all  these  things  invest  these  parti- 
cular aspects  of  the  mighty  river  with  a 
charm  which  I think  is  wanting  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  Rhine. 

We  were  beyond  measure  interested  in 
the  old  town  of  Mayence.  From  the 
river  its  aspect  is  very  imposing.  We  had 
previously  been  not  a little  struck  by  the 
sight  of  Worms,  on  our  way  from  Man- 
heim. Once  more  had  the  feeling  of  grief 
and  indignation  at  the  atrocities  of  war 
been  awakened;  for  Worms,  too, like  Spires, 
cruelly  suffered  in  the  thirty  years’  war, 
and  like  that  city,  and  on  the  same  day 
(May  31,  1689),  with  the  exception  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  Jews’  synagogue,  was 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  French  general, 
Melac.  Its  40,000  inhabitants  are  now 
reduced  to  8400,  of  whom  about  5000  are 
Protestants,  2500  Catholics,  and  the  rest 
Jews.  The  massive  cathedral,  of  heavy 
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Byzantine  architecture,  with  its  four  towers 
and  double  choir,  is  more  ornate  and  more 
pieturesque,  in  outward  appearance,  than 
that  of  Spires.  In  mere  length  the  in- 
terior exceeds  the  latter,  being  470  feet 
from  the  entrance  to  the  extremity  of  the 
choir,  but  it  is  much  narrower,  only  110 
feet ; there  are,  however,  several  side- 
chapels,  in  some  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
highly  curious  sepulchral  stones.  Quite 
as  interesting  to  the  traveller  is  the 
Bishop’s  Court,  though  its  frequent  in- 
juries and  renewal  have  of  course  much 
changed  its  original  peculiarities.  It  is 
the  place,  the  actual  spot  of  ground,  how- 
ever, on  which  that  memorable  Diet  was 
held  which  cited  Luther  to  its  bar,  and 
witnessed  his  statement  of  doctrine  and 
defence  before  the  Emperor  and  the  seven 
Electors,  and  a host  of  other  powers. 

Another  building  which  attracts  the  eye 
in  Worms  is  the  Synagogue.  No  where, 
except  in  Palestine,  does  the  Jew  appear 
so  ancient  a citizen  as  in  Worms.  The 
Israelitish  community  claims  to  date  itself 
here  full  568  years  before  Christ,  and  that 
it  had  a synagogue  before  his  advent  is 
thought  to  be  well  ascertained  ; but  here 
faith  stops.  I have  not  accepted,  nor  will 
ask  anybody  to  accept,  the  traditionary  tale 
of  this  virtuous  and  enlightened  commu- 
nity having  addressed  a letter  to  the  King 
of  Jerusalem,  warning  him  against  the 
crime  of  the  Crucifixion.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  some  tradition  of  an  inward  de- 
sire to  protest  against  this  and  other 
crimes  of  their  Eastern  brethren,  did  dis- 
pose the  hearts  of  Christian  Emperors  in 
favour  of  the  Worms  Jews,  and  certain 
distinct  privileges  were  early  accorded  to 
them.  Hence  also  the  phrases,  “ Jews 
from  Worms,  pious  Jews,”  came  to  be 
synonymous. 

Another  church,  that  of  N6tre  Dame, 
stands  on  a hill  somewhat  apart  from  the 
town,  in  what  was  formerly  the  northern 
faubourg. 

To  return  to  Mayence.  The  broad  lake- 
like form  of  the  river,  and  the  shore,  form- 
ing a sort  of  bay  below  the  Bridge  of 
Boats,  contributes  to  the  imposing  ap- 
pearance of  the  town — but  the  buildings 
are  in  themselves  striking.  Very  many 
houses,  standing  in  the  small  squares, 
have  a most  picturesque  frontage,  and  the 
monuments  accumulated  in  the  cathedral 
are  numerous  and  highly  interesting.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  incongruous 
style  of  the  various  parts  of  this  edifice, 
for,  as  it  has  been  six  times  in  a great 
measure  destroyed  by  fire,  and  again  re- 
stored with  great  zeal  and  attempts  to 
make  it  each  time  more  perfect  than  be- 
fore, according  to  the  ideas  of  the  restorers, 
it  tells  alternately  of  the  13th,  14th,  and 
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15th  centuries;  and,  later  still,  the  in- 
terior has  received  much  of  its  present 
form  and  adornments  from  the  hands  of 
Moller  of  Darmstadt.  He  must  have  had 
large  materials  to  dispose  of,  for  the  bulk 
of  the  monumental  and  purely  ornamental 
figures  are  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  gives  a venerable 
character  to  the  building.  The  choir  re- 
sembles that  of  no  other  cathedral  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  in  its  horseshoe 
form,  the  stalls  being  of  elaborately  carved 
oak,  very  rich  and  beautiful  ; the  length 
is  376  feet.  I forget  the  breadth,  but  it 
gave  me  an  impression  of  very  consider- 
able width  ; and  56  pillars  support  the 
roof,  which  is  140  feet  from  the  ground. 
1 suppose  this  cathedral  would  hardly  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  beautiful  architec- 
ture, but  it  interested  me  as  a whole  more 
than  far  more  perfect  structures, — more 
even  than  that  of  Strasburg,  the  ornate, 
the  unique.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  perfect  well-proportioned  part  of 
this  church  of  Mayence  ; but  the  effect  of 
the  whole — the  piles  on  piles  of  venerable 
effigies  of  vv'arriors,  ecclesiastics,  heroes — 
the  cloister,  with  its  numerous  treasures 
— the  monument  to  the  Elector  Berthold, 
to  Archbishop  Conrad  2nd,  the  older  and 
newer  monuments  to  Frauenlob  the  Min- 
nesinger, and  many  old  bas-reliefs  com- 
memorating historical  events — make  a tout 
ensemble  of  great  interest.  Not  to  be 
forgotten  at  Mayence  is  the  statue  to 
Gutenberg,  inventor  of  printing,  born  at 
Mayence  towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
century ; the  statue  designed  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  cast  at  Paris.  We  had  just 
before  seen  the  monument  to  the  honour 
of  the  same  individual  at  Strasburg,  where 
first  he  practised  the  new  art.  This  is 
from  the  hand  of  David.  The  principal 
figure,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  was  superior, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  the  Mayence  tes- 
timonial, but  the  bas-reliefs  at  Strasburg 
are  very  beautiful.  They  are  designed  to 
point  out  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  art  of 
printing  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  many  of  the 
figures  introduced  are  portraits  of  very 
distinguished  individuals,  as  for  instance 
in  America,  Franklin  and  Washington. 

Having  given  you  an  insight  into  my 
own  impressions  of  the  Rhine,  I will  not 
speak  much  of  the  best  known  towns  upon 
its  banks.  I can  add  nothing  new,  in  all 
probability,  to  what  you  have  heard  of 
architectural  progress  at  Cologne  ; and  I 
should  vainly  attempt  to  express  the  feel- 
ings with  which  what  is  already  done  in 
the  vast  cathedral  inspired  me.  Strangers, 
however,  should  do  much  more  than  visit 
this  grand  church.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  objects  of  interest  in  Cologne,  and  it 
4 K 
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is  a city  that  has  been  far  more  traduced 
than  it  deserves  in  the  matter  of  health- 
fulness and  cleanliness.  It  is  so  large 
(containing  90,000  inhabitants),  and  of 
late  years  has  become  so  prosperous,  that 
there  is  no  want  of  good  modern  streets 
and  houses  ; but  as  it  happens  that,  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers,  who  gene- 
rally take  the  steamers  here,  the  best 
hotels  are  on  the  river’s  bank,  and  as  the 
walk  to  the  cathedral  from  thence  takes 
them  through  the  narrow,  ill-paved,  and 
most  unsightly  of  the  old  parts  of  the  town , 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  go  away  vilify- 
ing Cologne,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
many  interesting  objects  in  the  city. 

Should  any  of  your  readers,  as  yet  per- 
sonally unacquainted  with  the  place,  de- 
sign to  visit  Cologne,  allow  me  to  recom- 
mend a more  thorough  study  of  it.  A 
general  survey  may  best  be  taken  in  a 
carriage,  and  this  is  very  desirable ; but 
many  of  the  churches  deserve  a careful 
visit,  especially  that  of  St.  G^reon,  that 
of  the  Apostles,  and  that  of  St.  Pantaldon, 
also  St.  Marie,  in  the  Capitol ; St.  Ursula 
is  sure  to  be  pointed  out,  and  St.  Peter’s 
also,  on  account  of  its  celebrated  Rubens, 
but  this  picture  must  be  the  subject  of  very 
positive  inquiry,  otherwise  the  guides  are 
too  apt  to  impose  upon  you  a bad  and  un- 
interesting copy.  The  museum  of  course 
should  be  seen,  also  the  Guerzenich  (Kauf 
haus),  a magnificent  building,  containing  a 
vast  hall,  175  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  used 
in  the  middle  ages  on  all  solemn  occasions, 
especially  when  the  town  of  Cologne  f^ted 
the  Emperors.  Now  it  is  used  for  balls 
and  concerts,  and  occasionally  for  exhibi- 
tions of  pictures.  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
and  the  Jesuits’  Church,  should  not  be 
neglected  ; and  the  fortifications  of  the 
place,  both  new  and  old,  are  well  deserving 
of  inspection. 

You  will  not  suppose  me  uninterested 
in  the  various  legends  connected  with  any 
of  these  Rhine  towns,  or  in  those  attached 
to  the  ruined  castles  on  the  heights  above 
the  river.  Of  course  a great  part  of  the 
charm  of  the  journey  and  voyage  is  derived 
from  them,  but  1 w'as  on  the  whole  more 
captivated  by  the  legends  of  the  Black 
Forest.  At  Baden  Baden,  at  Gernsbach, 
but  more  especially  at  Freyburg  (in  Bres- 
gau),  you  are  in  a land  of  romance — not 
disenchanted  by  any  process  of  modern 
refinement,  so  primitive  are  the  dresses 
and  dwellings  of  the  peasantry.  The  pre- 
valence of  Catholicism  gives  interest  too 
to  the  churches,  and  fills  the  landscape 
on  every  market  day  with  the  sight  of 
a people  doing  in  earnest  and  good  faith 
what  is  set  down  for  them  to  do, — 
whether  it  be  a work  of  cheerful  or  of 
solemn  service. 


By  all  means,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
recommend  to  any  next  summer’s  traveller 
who  may  not  design  a more  prolonged 
excursion, — to  allow’  himself  some  days  at 
least  at  Freyburg.  It  is  truly  a charming 
town.  In  soil,  in  position,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  scenery,  and  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  its  dwellings,  it  seemed  to  me 
marked  out  as  one  of  the  healthiest  and 
pleasantest  residences  in  Germany.  Its 
beautiful  cathedral,  with  a choir  only  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Cologne,  is  in  itself  a 
centre  of  attraction  ; but  it  has  many 
more  than  this,  and,  though  it  is  true  that 
it  does  not  boast  any  large  number  of 
ancient  public  buildings,  there  is  no  look 
of  modern  uniformity  about  it,  and  the 
older  edifices  stand  out  prominently  and 
picturesquely.  Thus  in  the  principal 
street  is  a fine  old  fountain,  and  another 
of  more  recent  date,  both  of  striking  ap- 
pearance ; and  in  the  precincts  of  the  ca- 
thedral is  a curious  town  hall  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  on  whose  front  are  placed 
the  statues  of  Maximilian  the  First, 
Philip  the  First  his  son,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  Maximilian  the  Second,  while  an  in- 
scription indicates  that  this  market  or 
town  hall  was  repaired  and  restored  in 
1814,  when  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  visited 
Freyburg.  After  all  its  varying  fortunes, 
taken  and  retaken  by  French  and  Austrians 
six  times  during  the  thirty  years’  war,  Frey- 
burg since  1806  has  been  subject  to  the 
Dukes  of  Baden,  and  is  in  fact  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  the  whole  Duchy,  holding 
under  its  ecclesiastical  rule  Rottenburg, 
Mayence,  Fulda,  and  Limbourg.  From 
all  parts  of  the  town  are  seen  the  pictur- 
escjue  heights  of  the  Schlossberg,  rising 
just  behind  it,  and  commanding  views  of 
great  extent  and  beauty.  Here  the  heights 
of  the  Black  Forest  are  traced  out  far  and 
wide,  while  the  distant  Vosges  and  the 
winding  Rhine,  the  objects  of  our  interest 
for  so  many  weeks,  lie  before  us  on  the 
East.  Curiosity  however  is  much  more 
constantly  directed  to  the  Black  Forest. 
You  want  to  mount  its  highest  point,  the 
Felberg,  4600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  you  long  to  enter,  and  you  may 
easily  do  so,  the  dark  and  grand  defile  of 
the  Hallenthal  (Valley  of  Hell),  through 
which  Moreau  retreated  in  1796  before 
the  Archduke  Charles.  The  high  road 
to  Schaffhausen  passes  through  this  awful 
chasm,  between  heights  of  the  grandest 
and  most  solemn  character. 

The  chalets,  the  tinkling  cow-bells,  the 
flocks  and  herds  led  up  to  pasture  on  the 
high  mountains,  the  costume  of  the  women, 
gaudy  in  colouring  but  ugly  in  make,  the 
hardy  weather-beaten  faces,  and,  alas  ! too 
often  the  disfiguring  goitre,  entirely  cor- 
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respond  with  our  impressions  of  some  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  and  it  is  difficult  not 
to  believe  that  Germany  is  left  behind, 
and  that  we  have  reached  a land  of  still 
more  romantic  interest.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  assured  that  rarely  in  Switzerland 
itself  can  now  be  witnessed  manners  and 
costumes  so  decidedly  those  of  ancient 
time,  as  here  in  this  border  land.  It  may 
be  so  ; or  it  may  merely  have  been  uttered 

The  Dukedom 
Nov.  12. 

Mr.  Urban,— The  title  of  Prince 
Frederick  Louis  to  the  Dukedom  of  Glou- 
cester, adverted  to  by  your  correspondent 
Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  in  the  last  number  of 
your  Magazine,  came  under  my  considera- 
tion some  time  since,  in  connexion  with 
other  matters  touching  the  Royal  Family. 


as  a comforting  assurance  to  those  com- 
pelled to  stop  short  of  a desired  point. 
I am  in  no  condition  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion,— but  I take  my  leave  here  at  my 
furthest  point  from  home,  not  at  all  con- 
cerned to  know  that  abundance  of  beauty 
lies  beyond,  but  heartily  thankful  for  the 
portion  we  have  been  allowed  to  behold. 

Yours,  &c.  T. 

OP  Gloucester. 

I send  you  my  notes  made  upon  the  occa- 
sion, for  the  information  of  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  descent  of  dig- 
nities, and  more  especially  those  who  in- 
vestigate the  titles  granted  to  or  vested  in 
members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Yours,  &c.  C.  G.  Y.  G. 


DuJees  of  Gloucester  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 


Prince  Henry,  fourth  son  of  King 
Charles  I.  was  born  at  Oatlands  in  Sur- 
rey, 8 July,  1640,  and  baptized  22nd  of 
the  same  month.  Heylin,  in  his  Help  to 
English  History  (published  under  the 
name  of  Hall),  states,  “ he  was  by  his 
royal  father  declared  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  so  now  entituled,  an.  1641,  but  not 
yet  created  ; ” and  in  the  edition  of  1671 
says,  “but  not  created  till  afterwards.” 

In  Walkley’s  Catalogue  of  the  Dukes, 
Marquesses,  &c.  published  in  1642,  he  is 
styled  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Henry 
Duke  of  Gloucester.f  In  1653  he  was 
nominated  a Knight  of  the  Garter  as 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  invested  with 
the  ensigns  of  the  order  at  the  Hague. 
Sandford  states  that  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignities  of  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
Earl  of  Cambridge  by  letters  patent  bearing 
date  the  13th  May,  11  King  Charles  II., 
anno  1659  and  he  is  followed  in  this 
date  of  the  creation  by  most  subsequent 
w'riters.  The  creation  probably  took  place 
at  Brussels,  Breda,  or  the  Hague,  where 
his  brother  the  King  was  chiefly  during 
that  year.  It  is  certain  that  no  enrolment 
of  the  patent  is  to  be  found  in  England. 
He  accompanied  the  King  on  his  return 
to  his  dominions,  and  landed  at  Dover 
25  May,  1660.  On  the  31stMay  he  and  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  York  took  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  Cloth  of  Estate  ; but  from  the 
Lords'  Journals  of  the  day  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  formal  introduction  took 
place,  nor  were  any  patents  produced. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  died  unmarried 


13  Sept.  1660,  aged  20  years  and  two 
months,  so  that  he  was  not  of  full  age 
wdien  he  sat  in  Parliament.  In  his  Depo- 
situm  he  is  styled  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

The  next  personage  upon  whom  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  conferred 
was  Prince  William  (son  of  the  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  by  the  Princess  Anne), 
who  was  nominated  by  King  William  III. 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  no  actual  crea- 
tion by  patent  ever  took  place.  On  the 
6 January,  1695-6,  the  Prince  was  in  a 
Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  held 
at  Kensington,  knighted,  elected  by  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  invested 
with  the  usual  ceremony.  Whereupon 
the  King  issued  his  I’oyal  w’arrant  to  the 
Register  and  Garter, § signifying  that, 
whereas  his  nephew,  by  him  nominated 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  though  never  so 
created,  had  been  elected  by  the  said 
name  of  Duke  of  Gloucester,  he  should 
however  be  inserted  in  the  Register,  and 
installed  wdtli  this  -inscription  engraved 
upon  his  plate  : — “ William  son  of  the 
Princess  Anne  by  Geoi’ge  Prince  of  Den- 
mark and  he  was  installed  in  confor- 
mity with  such  directions,  24  July,  1696. 
He  continued  to  be  called  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester till  his  death  in  July  1700,  when 
he  w'as  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
style  Duke  of  Gloucester  being  engraved 
on  his  Depositum,  and  pronounced  over 
his  grave.  II 

The  title  of  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  next 
attributed  to  Prince  Frederick-Lewis  son 
of  George  Prince  of  Wales,  and  grandson 


* Lond.  12mo.  1641—1671. 
+ Genealog.  Hist.  p.  604. 

II  MS.  I.  4.  Coll.  Arms, 


f Lond.  12mo.  1642. 

§ Garter's  Register,  vol.  ii. 
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of  King  George  I.;  and,  although  in  error, 
not  without  some  foundation,  as  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  11  January  1717-lB,  it 
was  announced  under  date  of  the  10th  that 
His  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  give 
direction  for  a patent  to  be  passed  the 
Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  to  create  His 
Highness  Prince  Frederick,  eldest  son  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 

His  Highness  was  thereupon  styled 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  some  printed  works, 
and  continued  to  be  so  for  some  years. 

In  the  British  Compendium,  or  a Par- 
ticular Account  of  all  the  nobility,  &c. 
(2nd  edition  corrected),  1719,  under  the 
Royal  Family,  the  compiler,  speaking  of 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover  (then 
Prince  of  Wales),  says,  “ He  has  issue  now 
living  one  son  and  three  daughters,  viz. — 
Frederick  Lewis,  born  19  January,  1706-7, 
who  is  a Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  created  Duke  10  January, 
1717-18;  2.  Anne;  3.  Amelia  Sophia Elea- 
nora  ; 4.  Elizabeth  Caroline  ;”  and  adds, 
“ His  Highness  had  another  son,  George 
William,  born  at  St.  James’s,  2 Nov.  1717 : 
dyed  6 Feb.  following.” 

The  same  statement  is  repeated  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Compendium  (for  Scot- 
land) published  in  1720,  and  again  in  the 
4th  edition  of  the  Compendium,  1721. 

The  patent  however  was  not  proceeded 
with,  nor  does  even  a warrant  for  the 
preparation  of  letters  patent  appear  in 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office,  whence 
it  would  issue,  and  no  patent  is  enrolled, 
though  it  is  evident  an  intention  existed  of 
creating  the  prince  Duke  of  Gloucester ; 
but  in  1726,  when  he  was  created  a Duke, 
the  idea  was  abandoned,  and  that  of  Edin- 
burgh substituted,  as  will  appear  from 
what  follows. 

The  Prince  was  born  at  Planover  in 
January,  1706,  his  father  (then  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  of  Hanover)  being  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  On  the.  3rd  July,  I7l6,  he 
was  elected  a Knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
in  Garter’s  Register  he  is  styled  “ His 
Royal  Highness  Frederic  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick the  King’s  Grandson.”  At  the 
same  time  the  King’s  brother,  Ernest 
Augustus  Duke  of  York,  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burg,  was  elected.  On  the  24th  Decem- 
ber following,  they  were  knighted  and 
invested  by  the  sovereign  at  Hanover,  and 

The  Prince  of 

Bayons  Manor,  near  Market 
Rasen,  Nov.  17,  1851. 

Mr.  Urban, — I observe  that  in  a re- 
view of  my  little  poem  ” Eustace  ” at  p. 
527  of  your  Magazine  for  this  month  of 
November,  I am  supposed  to  have  mis- 
represented, in  an  historical  note  to  the 


on  the  30th  April,  1718,  they  were  in- 
stalled by  proxy  at  W'indsor.  On  the 
Garter  plate  containing  the  titles  of  Prince 
Frederic  he  is  styled  Prince  Frederic  Lewis 
of  Brunswick- Lunenburg,  son  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Grand- 
son of  His  Majesty  George  King  of  Great 
Britain.  The  King’s  brother  is  styled 
Duke  of  York,  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  ; and 
had  Prince  Frederick  been  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester that  title  would  not  have  been 
omitted. 

The  plate  of  his  grandfather  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  of  Hanover,  installed  in  1710, 
has  his  titles  of  Duke  and  Marquess  of 
Cambridge,  &c. 

On  the  17th  July,  1726,  Prince  Fre- 
derick was  created  Baron  of  Snaudon,  Vis- 
count Launceston,  Earl  of  Eltham  in 
Kent,  Marquess  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  when  he  was  styled 
in  the  patent  “ His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Frederic,  eldest  son  of  His  Royal  Highness 
George  Prince  of  Wales,”  and  he  appears 
in  the  P.oll  of  the  next  Parliament  as 
Duke  of  Edinburgh ; but  in  no  Roll  be- 
tween 1717  and  1726  does  any  Duke  of 
Gloucester  appear. 

He  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  1728, 
being  styled  only  in  the  patent  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Frederick,  eldest  son  of 
His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  George  the 
Second,  though  he  was  then  undoubtedly 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  He  died  20  March, 
1750-1,  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester is  not  among  the  titles  engraved  on 
his  Depositum  or  those  pronounced  over 
his  grave.  The  dignities  granted  by  the 
patent  of  1726  devolved,  on  his  death,  upon 
his  son  and  heir  George,  created  Prince 
of  Wales,  24  Oct.  1751, by  patent,  where- 
in the  dignities  granted  to  his  father  in 
1726  are  given  to  him;  but  no  title  of 
Duke  of  Gloucester  occurs.  They  merged 
in  the  Crown  upon  his  accession  thereto 
in  1760. 

On  19  Nov.  1764,  King  George  III.  by 
letters  patent  conferred  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  Edinburgh  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  upon  his 
younger  brother  Prince  William  Henry, 
who  died  in  1805,  leaving  an  only  sou. 
Prince  William  Frederick  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1834, 
when  those  dignities  became  extinct. 

C.  G.  Y.  G. 

Wales’s  Plume. 

2nd  Canto,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
plume. 

In  that  note  I distinctly  referred  to  a 
paper  contributed  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
in  1847  to  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxii.  p. 
332,  but  the  reviewer  by  some  inad- 
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1831.] 

vertency  has  omitted  this  reference,  and 
founded  his  observations  exclusively  upon 
a previous  memoir  written  by  that  eminent 
antiquary  in  1846,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  252. 

In  the  paper  of  1847  Sir  H.  Nicolas  in- 
genuously acknowledges  his  mistake,  when 
in  1846  he  stated  that  there  was  “ no 
contemporary  authority  for  the  popular 
idea  that  Ostrich  feathers  were  derived 
from  the  crest  of  the  King  of  Bohemia 
who  was  slain  at  Crecy,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  traced  to  an  earlier  writer  than 
Camden.”  He  then  cites  and  acknow- 
ledges the  authenticity  of  a passage  ex- 
tracted from  a MS.  by  John  de  Ardern, 
a celebrated  physician  in  attendance  upon 
all  the  eminent  persons  at  the  court  of 
Edward  III.  This  passage  (to  which  I 
referred  in  the  note  questioned  by  the  re- 
viewer), relates  to  a feather  depicted  by 
Ardern  in  the  margin  of  each  of  the 
several  copies  of  his  MS.  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  [Sloane  Coll.  76,  fo. 
61  ; 56,  fo,  71  ; 335,  fo.  67-]  It  runs  as 
follows  : — “ Et  nota  quod  talem  pennam 
albam  portabat  Edwardus  primogenitus 
filius  Edwardi  Regis  Anglite  super  crestam 
suam,  et  illam  pennam  conquisivit  de 
Rege  Boemi^  quern  interfecit  apud  Cresse 
in  Francia  ; et  sic  assumpsit  sibi  illam 
pennam  quse  dicitur  ostrich  fetJier,  quern 
prius  dictus  Rex  nobilissimus  portabat 
super  crestam.’’' 

This  authority  proves  that  the  plume 
did  take  its  origin  (contrary  to  the  sup- 
position of  Sir  H.  Nicolas  in  1846)  from 
the  battle  of  Crdcy,  where  the  King  of 
Bohemia  bore  an  Ostrich  feather  as  his 
crest,  and  that  the  Black  Prince,  having 
there  taken  it  from  that  sovereign,  had 
subsequently  borne  it  himself,  as  a crest. 
I conceived,  as  my  note  intimates,  that 
the  long-existing  doubt  and  controversy 
discussed  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  plume  was  thus  set  at  rest. 
This  was  the  point  which  he  stated  as  the 
object  of  his  memoir  in  1846  (p.  352), 
and  not  that  supposed  by  the  reviewer, 
viz.  that  one  feather  had  formed  the  royal 
badge  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In 
the  disquisition  of  1846  Sir  Harris,  in- 
deed, sets  forth  authorities  to  shew  that 
up  to  that  reign  one,  two,  and  three 
feathers  had  been  used  by  the  royal  family 
at  different  times  and  in  various  ways, 
but  if  he  intended  more,  his  paper  is,  in 
that  respect,  unsatisfactory.  I think  it 
very  doubtful  whether  the  triple  plume  was 
borne  as  a crest  by  the  Black  Prince,  and 
I did  not  so  state  it  in  my  note,  but 
only  as  a hearing.  It  seems  clear  that  his 
badge  of  “ ostrich  feathers  ” consisted  of 
three.  In  his  will  “ ostrich  feathei's  " 
as  a bearing,  and  his  “ badge  of  ostrich 


feathers  ” plumes  d'ostruce  ")  are  uni- 
formly in  the  plural;  and  on  his  tomb 
(decorated  in  conformity  with  his  testa- 
mentary directions),  three  feathers  are  in 
every  case  exhibited  as  the  device.  (See 
Arch.  xxxi.  p.  257.)  Moreover,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  paper  in  1847,  Sir  H. 
Nicolas  gives  the  authority  of  a charter  in 
1362,  illuminated  with  the  Black  Prince’s 
armorial  ensigns,  amongst  which  is  a 
sable  shield  charged  with  three  ostrich 
feathers. 

Camden,  in  his  Remains,  (Edit.  1614, 
p.  214,)  and  Sandford  (Geneal.  p.  182), 
say  that  the  Black  Prince  sometimes  used 
one — sometimes  three  feathers,  and  both 
state  their  origin  to  have  been  the  battle 
of  Cr^cy,  where  they  were  won  by  him 
from  the  King  of  Bohemia.  Sir  H.  Nicolas 
in  1846  regrets  that  Camden  did  not  cite 
his  authority  for  so  positive  an  assertion ; 
but  that  assertion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
bearing  is  now  justified  by  the  extract 
from  Ardern ’s  MS. 

Although  I did  not  in  my  note  state 
the  plume  to  be  a crest,  I have  done  so  in 
the  text  of  the  poem,  influenced  by  the 
combined  authorities  of  Camden  and  Ar- 
dern, and  if  unduly  so  influenced,  I must 
plead  the  license  allowed  in  poetical 
composition. 

• It  is  very  probable,  as  Sir  H.  Nicolas, 
even  in  1847,  still  surmises,  that  there 
was  some  pretence  for  the  bearing  of  ostrich 
feathers  by  the  family  of  Edward  III.  in- 
dependently of  the  battle  of  Crecy  ; but  it 
is  clear  that  the  Black  Prince  adopted  a 
bearing  of  one  or  more  as  peculiar  to  him- 
self from  that  period.  It  is  stated  by  Sir 
H.  Nicolas  in  1846  that  an  Ostrich  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a badge  of  the  House 
of  Luxemburg.  John  king  of  Bohemia 
was  the  head  of  that  house,  and  in  his  seal 
given  in  Arch.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  359,  the  crest 
seems  to  me  to  be  composed  rather  of 
ostrich  feathers  than  of  vultures’  wings,  as 
imagined  by  the  reviewer,  upon  the  au- 
thority, I suppose,  of  a Flemish  poem 
mentioned  p.  360  of  the  same  volume. 
Ardern’s  MS.  is  however  conclusive  as  to 
the  crest  borne  by  the  king  at  Crecy ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  prior  to  that 
battle  there  is  no  trace  of  ostrich  feathers 
as  a royal  armorial  ensign,  or  of  the  motto 
“ IcH  Dien,”  with  regard  to  which  I 
offered  no  remark  in  my  note,  although  it 
is  adverted  to  by  the  reviewer  as  if  I had 
done  so. 

As  I returned  from  the  continent  on  the 
12th  instant,  and  the  review  of“  Eustace  ” 
in  your  Magazine  only  met  my  eye  three 
days  ago,  it  has  been  amongst  several  im-' 
mediate  and  pressing  engagements  that  I 
have  thrown  together  these  observations, 
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very  hastily,  lest  I should  lose  the  oppor-  explanation  may  be  admitted  into  your 
tunity  of  inserting  them  in  your  publica-  columns, 

tion  on  the  1st  December.  Trusting  I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

that,  notwithstanding  its  deficiencies,  my  C.  Tennyson  d’Eyncourt. 

[We  do  not  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  D’Eyncourt ; but  a better  opportunity  than 
the  present  will  shortly  arise  for  going  into  the  whole  question  of  what  has  been 
proved  respecting  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  plume.  The  note  to  “ Eustace  ” was  perhaps 
scarcely  written  with  all  the  care  that  at  another  time,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
Mr.  D’Eyncourt’s  known  antiquarian  taste  and  knowledge  would  have  bestowed  upon 
it ; but  the  melancholy  incidents  on  which  the  poem  was  founded  must  excite  towards 
the  author  the  cordial  sympathy  of  every  one  who  becomes  acquainted  with  them,  and 
we  desire  not  to  disturb  that  feeling  by  making  such  an  affecting  memorial  of  a very 
sad  bereavement,  a mere  text  for  an  antiquarian  discussion. — Ed.] 

The  Edinburgh  Review  and  Duquesnoy. 


Cork,  8M  November,  1851. 

Mr.  Urban, — In  the  lately  published 
Edinburgh  Review  (No.  192),  and  in  the 
article  “ On  Mirabeau’s Correspondence,” 
we  find,  in  reference  to  the  “ Tactics  pro- 
posed for  adoption  by  the  Court,”  at  page 
46T,  under  the  circumstances  there  con- 
templated, the  ensuing  lines  : To  obtain 
influence  over  the  National  Assembly,  he 
(Mirabeau)  proposes  a committee  of  twelve 
deputies,  Bonnay,  rabb<^  Montesquieu, 
for  the  Cot^  Droit,  Clermont  Tonnerre, 
d’ Andre,  Duquesnoy,  I’eveque  d’Autun, 
&c.  Duquesnoy  was  considered  the  best 
channel  of  communication  between  the 
twelve  deputies  and  the  Minister  Comte 
de  Montmorin,” 

To  this  recital  the  Reviewer  subjoins 
the  following  note,  at  page  462  : 

“ Duquesnoy  became  subsequently  a 
violent  Terrorist : was  on  the  cessation  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  brought  to  trial  and 
condemned:  he  put  himself  to  death  on 
his  way  to  the  scaffold.  He  must  be  the 
Duq.  . . one  of  the  several  bribed  de- 
puties of  whose  visits  M.  Montmorin  was 
so  much  ashamed.  {Memoires  de  Mallet 
du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)” 

Still  bearing  in  no  indistinct  recollec- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  long-elapsed  in- 
terval, the  persons  and  facts  of  the  period, 
it  at  once  struck  me  that,  in  respect  to 
Duquesnoy,  the  reviewer  knew  not  that 
there  were  then  two  of  the  name,  and  that 
he  assigned  to  one  the  conduct  and  fate 
of  the  other,  as  a reference  to  the  con- 
temporary memoirs  will  confirm.  Adrien 
Duquesnoy,  the  individual  here  alluded  to, 
a native  and  advocate  of  Lorraine,  was  a 
deputy  in  the  National  Assembly  from 
Bar  le  Due  (Haute  Marne),  and,  though 
deeply  impressed  with  the  revolutionary 
principles  of  the  day,  was  guilty  of  no 
crime  in  their  support ; while  his  name- 
sake (E.  D.),  a deputy  to  the  succeeding, 
or,  as  it  was  distinguished,  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  became  stained  with  a par- 
ticipation in  all  the  misdeeds  of  the  reign 


of  terror.  Originally  a monk,  and  even 
then  noted  for  his  misconduct,  like  all 
those  apostates,  he  gradually  sunk  into  the 
abyss  of  depravity,  in  order  to  prove  his 
utter  abnegation  of  his  early  profession. 
On  the  death  of  Robespierre,  however, 
his  enormities  met  their  retribution,  so 
far  at  least  as  legal  justice  could  reach  and 
avenge  them,  by  his  condemnation  to 
death,  with  other  miscreants,  in  June 
1795  ; but  he  anticipated  the  execution  of 
his  sentence,  by  poignarding  himself,  ex- 
claiming with  his  expiring  breath,  “Vive 
la  R6publique.”  A native  of  Bouvines,  so 
celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory  of 
Philippe  Auguste  in  1214,  he  represented 
in  the  Convention  the  “ departement  du 
Pas  de  Calais,”  and,  at  his  decease,  was 
in  his  forty-ninth  year. 

Adrien  Duquesnoy  was  a partisan  of 
Lafayette,  but  his  revolutionary  zeal  not 
having  kept  pace  with  its  sanguinary  pro- 
gress in  the  Convention,  he  underwent 
two  imprisonments,  and  finally  owed  his 
safety  to  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre. 
He  had  been  first  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  having,  with  Mirabeau  and  others,  been 
bribed  by  the  Court,  a charge  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  papers  found  in  the  royal 
iron  safe  (armoire  de  fer)  which  disclosed 
the  names  of  so  many  who  had  thus  become 
the  secret  agents  of  royalty.  Though  then 
acquitted,  the  fact  was  little  doubted,  and 
will  answer  the  reviewer’s  question  on  the 
subject.  He  survived  to  1808,  after  having 
served  in  various  capacities  under  the  re- 
public and  empire. 

This  matter  may  appear,  I feel,  to  have 
been  carried  much  further  than  it  intrin- 
sically was  entitled  to,  but  an  error  in  such 
a review  is  always  of  consequence,  and 
the  article  is  a most  interesting  one.  Some 
additional  observations  on  the  subject  at 
large  occur  to  my  memory  ; but  I must 
not  indulge  in  them,  except  to  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  in  Mirabeau’s  power,  had 
he  lived,  to  arrest  the  impulse  of  the  re- 
volution, bearing  in  full  remembrance,  as 
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I do,  the  universal  enthusiasm  then  urging 
the  movement.  So  also  thought  Mallet 
du  Pan. 

A few  typographical  mistakes  demand 
correction.  Thus,  M.  Malowt  (page  431) 
is  several  times  miscalled  Malowet;  M.  de 
MontesquioM  is  named  Montesquio?^,  (the 
General  who  saved  his  life  in  1793  by 

Meaning  of  the 

Mr.  Urban, — Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  in 
adopting  (p.  516)  the  conclusion  that  a 
Whiffler  was  a piper,  and  a Whiffle 
“a  pipe  or  small  flute,’’  seems  to  have 
relied  upon  the  dictionary-makers,  by 
whom  in  turn  the  commentators  have  been 
misled.  The  dictionary-makers  whose 
authority  is  cited  by  Mr.  Cooper  are 
Miege,  Phillips,  Bailey,  and  Halliwell. 
The  first  edition  of  Miege’s  French  dic- 
tionary was  in  1677.  Phillips’s  “ New 
World  of  Words  ” was  published  some 
years  earlier ; but  if  we  go  back  to  his 
first  edition  in  1657,  even  that  is  consider- 
ably below  the  date  of  most  of  the  examples 
in  which  the  term  Whiffler  occurs  in  cur- 
rent use. 

I have  perused  with  consideration  all 
the  examples  from  old  authors  given  by 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares  in  his  Glossary : 
they  are  six  in  number,  and  not  one  of 
them  contains  the  least  allusion  to  a mu- 
sical performance. 

The  passage  which  Mr.  Cooper  has 
quoted  from  one  of  the  poems  made  upon 
the  visit  of  King  James  the  First  to  Cam- 
bridge in  the  year  1614-15  is  at  first 
sight  more  favourable  to  his  view : 

Oxford  had  good  comedies,  hut  not  such  bene- 
factors ; 

For  Cambridge  bishops  whifflers  had,  and  preach- 
ers for  their  actors. 

The  association  of  actors  and  pipers,  or 
musicians,  seems  natural  enough ; and 
this  line,  we  find,  was  so  understood  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Hawkins  the  editor  of  Igno- 
ramus, and  also  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  his 
Progresses  of  King  James  the  First.  But 
on  further  consideration  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  such  a conclusion  is  inad- 
missible, and  indeed  absurd. 

It  is  true  that  Richard  Corbet  (after- 
ward Bishop  of  Norwich)  sings  in  his 
“ Grave  Poem,”  written  in  ridicule  of  the 
Cambridge  reception  of  the  King,  that — 
Their  Plays  had  sundry  grave  wise  factors, 

A perfect  Diocess  of  actors 

Upon  the  stage ; for  I am  sure  that 

There  was  both  Bishop,  Pastor,  Curate ; 

Nor  was  their  labour  light  or  small. 

The  charge  of  some  was  ^pastoral. 

The  last  allusion  is  to  a Latin  pastoral 


flight ;)  and  at  page  464,  I find  M.  du 
Terre  in  place  of  du  Tertre,  who,  in  Nov. 
1790,  succeeded  the  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux (Champion  de  Cice,)  as  minister  of 
state,  and  was  subsequently  executed  with 
Barnave  in  Nov.  1793.  But  I must  stop, 
and  subscribe  myself. 

Yours,  &c.  James  Roche. 

Word  Whiffler, 

named  Melanthe,  written  by  Mr.  Brookes, 
of  Trinity  college.  Besides  this,  three 
other  plays  were  produced  for  the  King’s 
entertainment ; namely,  iEmilia,  by  Mr. 
Cecil],  of  St.  John’s  college  ; the  cele- 
brated Ignoramus,  by  George  Ruggle, 
Fellow  of  Clare  hall;  and  Albumazar,  an 
English  comedy,  by  Mr.  Tomkis,  of 
Trinity  college.  A list  of  the  performers 
in  Ignoramus  is  preserved.  Among  them 
were  John  Towers,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Peterborough  ; Isaac  Bargrave,  afterwards 
dean  of  Canterbury  ; Richard  Love,  after- 
wards dean  of  Ely  ; and  Edmund  Mason, 
afterwards  dean  of  Salisbury.  Of  these 
Mason  was  probably  already  a ‘ ‘ preacher  ” 
at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  Ig- 
noramus; but  the  others  were  quite  young 
men.  And  though  among  the  actors  there 
may  have  been  two  or  three  in  holy  orders, 
certainly  not  one  of  them  was  a doctor  of 
divinity. 

The  performers  in  the  other  plays  are 
not  upon  record ; but  assuredly  there 
was  none  of  higher  ecclesiastical  dignity 
than  has  been  already  mentioned ; -for 
Mr.  Chamberlain’*'  especially  remarks, 
with  reference  to  the  king’s  wish  to  see 
Ignoramus  and  another  of  the  plays  re- 
peated at  court,  that  such  a motion  “ will 
be  a difficult  thing  to  persuade  some  of 
them,  being  preachers  and  bachelors  of 
divinity y to  be  comic  players  anywhere  but 
in  the  university,  which  was  incongruity 
enough,  and  whereby  the  Oxford  men  took 
just  exception.” 

There  was  certainly,  then,  no  bishop 
among  the  actors, — unless  possibly  one 
named  Bishop,  which  may  have  furnished 
a quibbling  allusion  to  Corbet’s  “ Grave 
Poem.”  There  was,  indeed,  an  act  of 
indecorum  attributed  to  bishop  Harsnett 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  that,  whereas  at  the 
King’s  visit  to  the  other  university  in 
1605 

Oxford  her  Vice-Chancellor  did  take  his  visual 
place ; 

But  Cambridge  lay  upon  the  stage  at  pawne  for 
further  grace. 

Or,  as  Corbet  more  merrily  sings-— 

His  Lordship  then  was  in  a rage. 

His  Lordship  lay  upon  the  stage  ; 


* Letter  in  Progresses,  &c.  of  King  James  the  First,  vol,  iii.  p.  77. 
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His  Lordship  cried  all  would  he  marr’d, 

His  Lordship  lov’d  a-life  the  Guard  ; 

And  did  invite  those  mighty  men 
To— what  think  you  ?— e’en  to  a hen  ! 

The  Vice-Chancellor  (who  appears  to 
have  currently  borne  the  customary  ap- 
pellation of  “ his  Lordship/')  either  took 
his  seat  upon  the  stage,  from  some  inju- 
dicious affectation  of  humility  in  the  royal 
presence,  or  else  he  accidentally  fell  upon 
it,  and  thereby  excited  the  ridicule  of  those 
inclined  to  be  merry  at  his  expense.  In 
this  way  a bishop  appeared  “upon  the 
stage,”  but  not  as  an  actor. 

To  return  to  the  “ Whifflers."  The 
construction  of  the  second  line  of  the 
couplet  first  quoted  was  intended  to  be 
this — “For  Cambridge  had  bishops  as 
whifflers,  and  preachers  as  actors.”  On 
a moment's  reflection  it  will  be  allowed  to 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  bishops  per- 
formed as  pipers  or  musicians,  even  if 
they  had  condescended  to  appear  as  actors, 
w^hich  we  have  seen  they  did  not. 

But  the  meaning  of  whifflers  in  this 
passage  is  in  fact  the  same  as  in  the  six 
quoted  by  Archdeacon  Nares.  It  simply 
means  way-makers  or  ushers  ; and  it  has 
reference,  not  to  the  plays,  but  to  the  king’s 
procession  into  the  university.  The  king 
had  a bishop  especially  for  a“whiffler'' 
on  this  occasion,  because  the  Vice-Chan- 

The  Birth  of  King 

British  Museum,  Nov.  5. 

Mr.  Urban, — Sandford,  in  his  Ge- 
nealogical History  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, states  that  King  Henry  the  Fifth 
was  born  at  Monmouth  in  the  year  of 
Christ’s  nativity  1388,  an.  11  Rich.  II. 
The  late  Mr.  Canon  Tyler,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  1838,  8vo.  admits 
at  the  outset  of  his  biography  that  “ no 
direct  and  positive  evidence  has  yet  been 
discovered  to  fix  with  unerring  accuracy 
the  day  or  place  of  his  birth  but  adds 
that  the  statement*  of  the  chroniclers 
whom  he  quotes,  namely,  Paulus  Jovius, 
William  of  Worcestre,  &c.  was  not  con- 
tradicted by  other  ascertained  facts,  namely, 

“ that  he  was  born  at  Monmouth  on  the 
ninth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1387.” 
This  is  one  year  earlier  than  the  date  of 
Sandford. 

The  following  notes  respecting  the  births 
of  all  the  sons  of  King  Henry  IV.  which 
I recently  met  with  in  the  MS.  Cotton. 
Vespasian  D.  xvii.  f.  80  b.  place  the 
birth  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt  one  year 
earlier  still.  The  book  consists  of  collec- 
tions made  by  Thomas  Talbot,  a diligent 
genealogical  antiquary  of  the  sixteenth 


cellor,  as  already  mentioned,  happened  to 
be  a bishop. 

Next  rode  “ liis  Lordship  ” on  a nag, 

Whose  coat  was  blue,  whose  ruff  was  shag  ; 
And  then  began  his  reverence 
To  speak  most  eloquent  nonsense  : 

“ See  how,”  quoth  he,  “ most  mighty  prince. 
For  very  joy  my  horse  doth  wince. 

What  cries  the  town  ? Wliat  we  ?”  said  he, 

“ What  cries  the  university? 

What  cry  the  boys  ? What  every  thing  ? 
Behold,  behold,  yon  comes  the  King  !” 

And  every  period  he  bedecks 
With  “ En  et  ecce,  venit  Rex!” 

Thus  it  was  that  Samuel  Harsnett,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  performed  the  part  of  a 
Whiffler  on  the  King’s  entrance  into  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Andrewes, 
bishop  of  Ely,  was  also  present,  which 
might  excuse  the  rhymester  for  speaking 
of  more  bishops  than  one. 

I am  therefore,  Mr.  Urban,  at  present 
quite  of  the  same  mind  as  Dr.  Rimbault 
and  your  reviewer,  in  considering  the  term 
Whiffler  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  wind 
instrument ; but  is  allusive  to  the  office 
performed  in  dispersing  a crowd  and 
making  way  for  a procession,  just  as  a 
gust  or  whiff  of  wind  scatters  the  dust  or 
the  leaves  which  lie  upon  a pathway. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  G.  N. 


Henry  the  Fifth. 

century  ; and  in  the  present  instance  his 
extracts  are  stated  to  have  been  taken — 

“ Owt  of  a rowle  of  ye  Cronicle  of  ye 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

“ 1386. — Henry,  th’eldest  son  of  Henry 
Erie  of  Derby,  and  after  King  of  England, 
was  borne  the  16.  day  of  September. 

“ 1387. — Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence, 
y®  2.  son  of  th’Erle  of  Derby,  was  borne 
on  St.  Michel's  day  in  September. 

“ 1389. — John  Duke  of  Bedford,  y®  3. 
son,  was  borne  y®  20.  of  June. 

“ 1390. — Humfray  Duke  of  Glocester, 
y®  4.  son,  was  borne  y®  3.  of  October. 

“ 1435. — John  Duke  of  Bedford  died 
at  Roan  y®  14.  of  September. 

“ 1447. — Humfray  Duke  of  Glocestre 
died  the  23.  of  February.” 

In  respect  to  Sandford’s  statement  above 
quoted,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  two 
dates  he  gives  are  inconsistent  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  month  of 
August  or  September.  If  the  prince’s 
birth  had  occurred  before  the  21st  of  June, 
the  11  Rich.  II.  would  have  coincided 
with  the  year  1388  ; but  any  date  after 
the  21st  of  June  in  the  11th  year  of  the 
same  reign  must  belong  to  1387. 


8 


* “ Monomothi  in  Wallia  natus  v.  id.  Aug. 
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Some  further  evidence  may  be  con- 
sidered requisite  to  authenticate  the  note 
now  discovered,  which  carries  back  the 
birth  of  Henry  of  Monmouth  to  the  16th 
of  September,  1386  ; but  I beg  to  point 
out  a piece  of  collateral  testimony  that  may 
be  regarded  as  tending  to  its  support. 

Mr.  Tyler  has  quoted  in  a note  (vol.  i. 
p.  2),  the  wardrobe  account  of  Henry  Earl 
of  Derby  for  1387-8,  in  which  an  item 
occurs  of  341^.  12^.  ^d.  paid  24th  Sept. 


1386,  for  the  household  expenses  of  the 
Earl  and  his  family  at  Monmouth,  adding 
the  remark  that  ‘^This  proves  that  his 
father  made  the  castle  of  Monmouth  his 
residence  within  less  than  a year  of  the 
date  assigned  for  Henry’s  birth.”  But, 
in  truth,  if  the  date  I have  now  communi- 
cated to  you  be  correct,  that  entry  relates 
to  the  very  period  of  the  birth  of  Harry 
of  Monmouth.  Yours,  &c.  D.  H. 


The  Tra-Gedy  of  Alice  Lady  Hungerford. 


Leigh  Delamere^ 
Chippenham^  Nov.  Mth. 

Mr.  Urban, — Stowe  has  the  story  in 
his  Chronicle  of  Alice  Lady  Hungerford, 
who,  having  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
murdering  her  husband,  was,  on  the  20th 
Feb.  1523,  led  from  the  Tower  to  Hol- 
bourn,  and  there,  at  the  churchyard,  put 
into  a cart  with  one  of  her  servants,  and 
so  carried  to  Tybourn,  where  both  were 
hanged ; after  which  the  lady’s  body  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
by  Newgate. 

I am  informed  by  Mr.  John  Gough 
Nichols,  who  is  now  engaged  in  editing 
for  the  Camden  Society  “The  Chronicle 
of  the  Grey  Friars  of  London,”  from  the 
original  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Col- 
lection, that  Stowe’s  authority  for  this 
story  was  that  chronicle,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  crime  for  which  the  lady  was 
condemned,  which  Stowe  must  have  ga- 
thered from  some  other  source.  The  date 
of  the  lady’s  death  is  confirmed  by  her 
epitaph,  formerly  existing  in  the  church 
of  the  Grey  Friars.  (See  the  Collectanea 
Topographica  et  Genealogica,  vol.  v.  p. 
391.) 

The  Christian  name  of  her  husband  is 
not  stated  in  either  place  ; but  the  late 
Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare,  in  his  volume  on 
the  Hungerfords  (Hungerfordiana,  p.  20) 
has  introduced  her  name  and  her  cata- 
strophe as  belonging  to  the  wife  of  a Robert 
Hungerford  of  ‘‘  Cadenham.”  This  state- 
ment is  made  without  any  authority  being 
given  for  it,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any 
that  can  be  given.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  me  a most  improbable  one,  and 
for  these  reasons  : — 

1.  None  of  the  Cadenham  Hungerfords 
were  of  the  rank  of  knight  before  a Sir 
George,  who  died  in  1712. 

2.  In  the  pedigree  printed  by  Gough 
the  name  of  Alice,  as  a wife,  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all  in  that  branch  of  the  family. 

3.  Supposing  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  to  have 
had  some  authority  which  he  has  not  pro- 
duced for  assigning  the  wife  Alice  and  the 
story  of  the  murder  to  the  Robert  Hunger- 
ford of  Cadenham  to  whom  he  has  as- 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


signed  them,  still  his  account  is  contra- 
dicted by  dates. 

According  to  him  that  part  of  the  Caden- 
ham pedigree  would  stand  thus  : — 


Robert  Hungerford-y-Margaret  Long, 
(grandfather).  ( 


Robert  Hungerford=p. 
(father).  [ 


Robert  Hungerford=^Alice. 
(grandson,  the  pre- 
sumed murdered  man). 


Now,  Robert  the  grandfather  died  in 
1558  (see  his  will,  abstracted  in  Collect. 
Topog.  vii.  71)  ; Robert  the  father  was 
buried  at  Bremhill  in  1596  : so  that  Ro- 
bert the  grandson,  if  murdered  in  1523, 
must  have  been  murdered  35  years  before 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  and  73  years 
before  that  of  his  father.  In  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  all  reference  to  authoi’ity,  I 
look  upon  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  statement  as 
a mere  guess.  In  my  own  mind,  I have 
long  fixed  this  story  upon  other  parties  in 
the  Hungerford  family ; but  I beg  you  to 
understand  that  I,  in  my  turn,  can  pro- 
duce no  authority  for  it,  except  that  of  a 
little  circumstantial  evidence. 

At  the  date  of  the  event  mentioned  by 
Stowe,  A.D.  1523,  the  existing  knights  of 
the  Hungerford  family  were  these  • — 

1.  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  of  Farleigh 
Castle,  the  then  head  of  the  family,  who 
was  created  Baron  Hungerford  of  Heytes- 
bury  in  1536. 

2.  Sir  John  Hungerford  of  Down 
Ampney. 

3.  Sir  Anthony  Hungerford,  also  of 
Down  Ampney,  his  son. 

Now  neither  of  the  two  latter  persons 
could  be  the  knight  alluded  to  ; for  Sir 
John  died  between  24  July  and  27  August, 
1524  (see  his  will,  Coll.  Top.  et  Gen.  vii. 
71),  leaving  his  wife  Margaret  surviving 
him;  and  Sir  Anthony  lived  to  1558,  was 
buried  at  Great  Bedwyn  in  that  year,  and 
his  wives’  names  were  Jane  (Darell)  and 
Dorothy  (Danvers). 

Sir  Walter  Hungerford  of  Farleigh 
4 L 
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Castle  (afterwards  Lord  Hungerford  of 
Heytesbury)  is  the  only  person  in  the  en- 
tire Hungerford  history  upon  whom  I can 
in  any  way  fix  the  least  probability  of 
connexion  with  the  story;  and  even  to 
him  there  is  this  great  objection  in  limine, 
viz.  that  he  was  certainly  not  murdered 
by  his  wife  in  1523,  because  he  was  be- 
headed by  King  Henry  VIII.  in  1541. 
Still,  if  that  difficulty  can  be  parried,  there 
are  circumstances  which  lead  me  to  think 
that  he  must  be  the  person  alluded  to. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  Stowe  only  gives  a 
partial  and  traditionary  account  of  the 
matter.  He  wrote  sixty  or  seventy  years 
after  the  event,  and  is  so  far  from  being 
precise  in  all  the  facts  that  he  does  not 
even  mention  the  name  of  the  husband. 
The  only  supposition  which  I would  ask 
for,  in  order  to  admit  that  version  of  the 
story  which  I am  going  to  suggest,  is,  that 
the  lady  may  have  been  tried  and  con- 
demned on  a charge  of  attempt  to  murder, 
instead  of  having  actually  caused  death. 
With  this  variation  of  the  fact  as  stated 
by  Stowe  being  granted,  there  are  circum- 
stances in  the  domestic  life  of  this  Sir 
Walter  Hungerford  which  seem  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  how  or  other  the 
story  refers  to  him. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
was  a knight  at  the  time,  and  moreover 
the  only  one  in  the  family  then  existing  to 
whom  it  can  refer. 

In  the  next  place,  he  was  married  three 
times  : 1st,  to  Susanna  Danvers  ; 2dly,  to 
Alice,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Sandes  ; and 
3rdly,  to  Elizabeth  (or  Isabella),  daughter 
of  Lord  Hussey.  The  date  of  the  first 
wife’s  death  I have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, but  he  was  certainly  married  to  the 
third  wife  before  the  year  1532  ; so  that, 
so  far,  circumstances  favour  my  version. 

Now  I have  the  copy  of  a very  curious 
letter,  written  about  the  year  1536,  to 
Cromwell  Lord  Privy  Seal,  by  Elizabeth 
Hussey,  the  third  wife,  in  which  she  ap- 


plies for  justice  and  protection  against  her 
husband,  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  He 
had  charged  her,  most  falsely  as  she  de- 
clares, with  incontinence  ; had  arbitrarily 
shut  her  up  and  kept  her  close  prisoner 
for  four  years  in  one  of  the  towers  of  his 
castle,  without  money,  and  with  only  such 
food  as  was  brought  to  her  by  a chaplain, 
a creature  of  his,  who,  she  says,  “ had 
undertaken  to  get  rid  of  her  out  of  his 
lord’s  way.”  That  she  was  afraid  to  eat 
what  this  person  brought  her,  and  was 
secretly  supplied  by  the  poor  women  of 
the  village  at  the  vt?indow.  She  goes  on 
to  say  “ that  she  could  tell,  if  she  dared, 
many  detestable  and  urgent  crimes  on  the 
part  of  her  husband,  as  he  well  knew,” 
and  specially  of  his  notorious  cruel  con- 
duct ” always  to  his  wives.” 

Now,  with  this  letter  to  -illustrate  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Stowe,  con- 
sidering also  that  names  and  dates  are  all 
consistent,  I think  it  may  at  all  events  be 
admitted  as  a fair  suggestion  that  the  lady 
executed  at  Tybourn  may  have  been  the 
second  wife,  Alice  Sandys  ; that  his  cruelty 
to  her  may  have  driven  her  to  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  him  by  poison,  or  that  he,  wish- 
ing to  get  rid  of  her  (as  he  did  afterwards 
of  his  third  wife),  may  have  brought  some 
accusation  against  her,  and  procured  her 
condemnation.  Such  things  were  done  in 
those  days.  There  is  the  not  dissimilar 
case  of  Ankaret  Twynyho  and  her  servant, 
accused  by  George  Duke  of  Clarence  of 
poisoning  his  duchess,  condemned  by  a 
jury  whom  he  forced  to  find  her  guilty, 
and  executed  at  Warwick, — being  after- 
wards declared  to  be  innocent. 

I offer  to  you  the  above  as  the  only  effort 
in  my  power  to  explain  this  mysterious 
story.  Perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  Sandes 
family  there  may  be  some  allusion  to  it. 
From  that  of  the  Hungerfords  I cannot 
adduce  anything  more  that  throws  the  least 
light  upon  the  subject. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  E.  Jackson. 


First  exercise  of  Protestantism  in  Shrewsbury. 


Mr.  Urban, — In  reference  to  the  query 
in  the  Review  of  ” Memoriaes  of 
Shrewsbury,”  page  527  in  your  last  No,, 
I beg  to  give  the  following  extract  from  a 
MS.  Chronicle.  “ 1573.  In  this  year  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  together 
with  the  Lord  President,  came  as  special 
Commissionei's  to  see  an  order  and  Refor- 
mation in  the  Churches,  agreeable  to  the 
Queen’s  intentions  [injunctions  ; and 
the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  Religion 
began  first  in  St.  Chad’s  Church.” 

For  some  time  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  it  would  seem  that  the  Service 
Book  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  the  Cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England  were  re- 


garded by  many  with  dislike  and  contempt. 
Any  attempt  at  conformity  appears  to 
have  been  totally  neglected  in  Shrewsbury, 
until  the  visit  above  mentioned.  In  fact 
the  pertinacity  of  the  Salopian  clergy  in 
the  matter  of  conformity  was  not  then 
easily  to  be  subdued,  but  required  to  be 
enforced  by  new  regulations  in  the  years 
1584  and  1589.  Yours,  &c. 

H.  PiDGEON. 

[We  imagine  that  the  passage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Pidgeon  should  be  read  with  a 
somewhat  different  construction  than  he 
has  applied  to  it.  It  was  not  ” the  exer- 
cise of  the  Protestant  Religion  ” that  be- 
gan first  in  1573  in  St.  Chad’s  church  ; 
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but  that  an  order  and  Reformation  agree-  spection  and  direction  of  certain  commis- 
able  to  the  Queen’s  injunctions  of  1559  sioners  who  began  their  visitatorial  work 
and  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  in  St.  Chad’s  church. — Ed.] 
were  brought  about  by  the  personal  in- 

Meaning  of  the  word  ‘‘ Vossioner.” 


“Here  lyeth  the  boddyes  of  Richard 
Woddames,  Parson  and  Pattron  and  Vos- 
sioner  of  the  church  and  parishe  of  Ouf- 
ton,  in  the  countie  of  Warricke,  who  died 
on  Mydsomer  daye,  1587,  and  Margerye 
his  wilFe,  with  her  seven  children,  as 
namelye  Richard,  John,  and  John,  Anne, 
Jane,  Elizabeth,  Ayles,  his  iiij.  dawghters, 
whose  soule  resteth  with  God.” 

Mr.  Urban, — The  above  inscription 
occurs  on  a brass  in  the  chancel  of  the 


church  at  Upton,  co.  Warwick.  The 
word  Vossioner  (or  possibly  it  may  be 
Vollioner,  for  I have  not  seen  the  original 
or  a rubbing  of  it)  is  unknown  by  me. 
Possibly  some  of  your  correspondents  may 
be  able  to  give  me  some  information  re- 
specting it.  Yours,  &c.  C.  B. 

[Does  not  the  word  clearly  mean  “ Vow- 
souer  ” — owner  of  the  advowson  ? “ Pa- 

tron and  Vowsoner  of  the  church  and 
parish.” — Ed.] 
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An  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT  haS 
been  agreed  upon  between  France  and 
England.  The  treaty  has  been  announced 
to  the  French  National  Assembly,  and  is 
to  be  brought  before  our  parliament  for 
legislative  sanction.  It  extends  to  authors 
of  the  respective  countries  the  same  rights 
of  exclusive  publication  in  the  two  coun- 
tries which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in 
their  own  countries  only.  An  author  of 
either  country  may  also  reserve  to  himself 
the  right  of  publishing  a translation  of 
his  work  into  the  language  of  the  other 
country,  such  translation  being  begun  to 
be  published  within  twelve  months  of  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  original 
work.  Each  country  binds  itself  to  pro- 
hibit the  salewithin  its  dominions  of  pirated 
editions  of  works  of  the  other  country. 
The  treaty  extends  to  the  representation 
of  dramatic  works,  and  the  performance 
of  musical  compositions.  We  hope  when 
this  subject  is  brought  before  parliament 
that  our  legislature  will  not  confine  itself 
simply  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
question,  but  will  pass  a general  law  giving 
to  authors  of  every  country  the  same  rights 
of  copyright  in  this  country  which  they 
possess  in  their  own  countries. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew’s  has  spontaneously 
bestowed  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
on  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson  of  Edinburgh, 
as  a recognition  of  the  value  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  history  and  archseology 
of  Scotland  ; an  honour  wholly  unex- 


pected by  its  recipient,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  most  fairly  earned. 

There  has  just  been  discovered  at  Kin- 
ross a hoard  of  fine  Roman  silver,  in- 
cluding the  complete  series  from  Nero  to 
Severus,  and  some  very  rare  varieties  in 
fine  condition. 

The  last  number  of  that  excellent  peri- 
odical, the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  con- 
tains an  amusing  paper  descriptive  of 
“ The  Isle  of  Wight,”  written  by  “ Le 
Colonel  de  la  Moskowa  ; ” — a son,  we 
believe,  of  the  brave  Marshal  Ney.  He 
hits  off  some  of  our  national  peculiarities 
very  cleverly  ; — as  for  example:  “ Eng- 
land is  the  realm  of  silence,  if  they  wish 
to  praise  a man  they  say  ‘ He  is  a very 
quiet  gentleman.’  ” — But  the  paper  is  on 
the  whole  most  fairly  written,  and  with 
very  competent  knowledge.  We  are  the 
more  anxious  to  state  tliis  explicitly  be- 
cause we  are  about  to  point  out  some  very 
odd  misprints,  in  the  few  sentences  which 
relate  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  beautiful  island.  The 
passage  reads  as  follows. 

“The  principal  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  the 
rector  of  Carisbrooke  and  Northwood. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  divided 
among  several  bodies  of  dissenters,  such 
as  the  Sectorians,  the  Wesleyans,  the  In- 
dependents, and  the  Pouletistes.” 

The  name  given  to  the  first  of  the  bodies 
here  enumerated  is  evidently  a mere  mis- 
taken application  of  the  general  term 
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Sectarians ; but  who  wouldhave  recognized 
our  friends  the  Puseyites  under  the  dis- 
guise of  Pouletistes  ? We  should  not,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  afoot 
note  which  informs  us  that  “ It  is  against 
the  English  who  follow  this  rite  {suivent 
ce  rite)  that  the  famous  letter  of  Lord 
John  Russell  of  last  year,  on  the  subject 
of  the  papal  aggression,  was  directed.  “The 
fact  is,”  says  the  Colonel,  “ that  the  sect  of 
the  Pouletistes  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 
They  only  differ  from  the  Catholics,  to 
whom  they  will  very  shortly  be  united, 
on  certain  points  of  no  importance.”  The 
Colonel  is  a soldier,  and  may  well  be  ex- 
cused any  mistake  upon  such  a subject, 
but  probably  the  blunder  is  altogether  one 
of  the  press,  arising  from  the  difficulty 
which  even  well  informed  people  in  every 
country  find  in  understanding  the  nick- 
names current  among  their  neighbours. 
Members  of  the  sect  in  question  complain 
that  the  name  of  their  quondam  leader 
should  be  applied  to  them, — would  they 
prefer  the  title  and  definition  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  f 

Novel  readers  are  shortly  to  be  grati- 
fied by  new  productions  from  the  pens 
of  Dickens,  Bulwer,  and  “ last,  not 
least,”  &c.  by  a three-volume  novel  from 
Thackeray.  A knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  last-named  author  has,  we 
observe,  been,  at  last,  forced  upon  the 
authorities  of  Oxford.  The  ignorance  of 
these  gentlemen  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  of  the 
late  Lady  Holland.  Mr.  Petrie,  editor 
of  the  Monumenta  Hist.  Brit,  was  a 
prime  favourite  at  Holland  House.  His 
chief  reading  had  been  amongst  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicles,  monkish  annalists,  and 
lives  of  early  saints;  and  it  used  to  be  a 
joke  against  him  that  he  never  could  be 
brought  to  understand  or  take  an  interest 
in  anything  subsequent  to  the  Conquest. 
Lady  Holland  once  remarked  of  him, 
“ How  astonished  he  will  be  some  day  to 
read  of  the  discovery  of  America  ! ” How 
astonished,  we  may  echo,  will  these  Ox- 
ford gentlemen  some  day  be  to  learn  the 
existence  of  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and  the 
men  who  are  moulding  the  minds  of  the 
young  men  whom  professors  and  heads  of 
houses  suppose  themselves  to  be  educating. 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  prison  cells 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  there  has 
been  discovered  a drawing  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  executed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
He  states,  in  his  autobiography,  that 
during  his  confinement  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  in  1539  he  executed  such  a 
drawing  on  the  wall  of  his  dark  cell  with 
charcoal  and  brick -dust. 

A Chester  paper  records  a lecture  read 
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by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Massie  on  paintings  re- 
cently DISCOVERED  IN  GawSWORTH 
CHURCH  before  the  Architectural  and  Ar- 
chaeological Society  of  that  town.  They  are 
of  an  interesting  character  though  the  sub- 
jects are  not  uncommon.  The  story  of  St. 
Christopher,  that  of  St.  George,  and  the 
very  frequent  one  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
are  those  at  present  deciphered,  all  deli- 
neated with  their  usual  types,  but  with  so 
great  an  attention  to  details  as  to  make 
them  valuable  as  legendary  records.  In 
St.  Christopher  no  point  seems  to  be 
omitted  which  is  usually  found  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  of  St.  George  is  similarly  full 
of  matter.  This  last  is  usually  confined  to 
the  saint’s  encounter  with  the  Dragon,  in 
which  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  princess 
kneeling,  and  her  father  looking  forth 
from  the  walls  of  a town  upon  the  scene 
of  conflict.  In  this  example  there  is  an 
addition  from  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Saint  further  illustrating  his  career.  A 
figure  is  represented  as  hanging  on  a gal- 
lows with  attendant  officers  ; — this  without 
doubt  refers  to  the  persecution  of  the  Saint 
by  Dacian  the  proconsul,  who  when  St. 
George  reviled  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  or- 
dered him  to  be  tied  to  a cross,  the  two  ends 
of  which  should  be  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  then  that  he  should  be  torn  with  iron 
nails  or  claws.  That  the  cross  should  be 
altered  for  a pair  of  gallows  is  not  extra- 
ordinary, for  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  assimilate  the  torments  of  the 
Saints  to  punishments  familiar  to  the 
times  in  which  their  sufferings  are  re- 
corded. Thus  in  one  of  the  editions  of 
Ribadeneira’s  ‘ Flos  Sanctorum’  is  a wood- 
cut  representing  two  saints  being  guillo- 
tined, proving  the  use  of  that  instrument 
at  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  copy  referred  to. 
It  is  there  used  to  exemplify  the  death  of 
decapitation.  This  fact  shews  the  use  of 
attending  to  such  minute  particulars  as  are 
found  in  the  remains  of  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical decoration.  The  details  of  St.  George’s 
armour  are  interesting  as  a specimen  of 
the  military  costume  of  the  period,  which 
Mr.  Massie  has  correctly  assigned  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  15th  century.  The  figure 
of  Cleolinda,  the  princess,  is  also  full  of 
curious  details  of  the  costume  of  the  period. 
Mr.  Massie  notices  some  late  medal- 
lions on  a church  window,  which  appear 
to  be  somewhat  curious,  though  having  a 
great  deal  of  that  puerility  of  conceit 
which  marks  the  middle  of  the  l7th  cen- 
tury. He  describes  one  as  “ a cupidon  a 
Pegasus  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow  and 
galloping  over  a king  and  queen  pros- 
trate, the  former  with  a ball  of  fire  as  a 
heart.”  This  evidently  belongs  to  that  class 
of  emblems  of  which  so  many  works  were 
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published  at  that  period,  and  which  are 
full  of  dark  conceits,  requiring  the  expla- 
nation of  a text.  Another,  a young  prince 
kneeling  and  laying  down  a broken  arrow 
on  the  ground,  whilst  a horseman  sets  on 
his  brows  an  imperial  crown,  an  angel 
flying  above.  An  inscription  in  German, 
states  that  “ The  Prince  intending  to  slay 
his  father  repents,  and  breaks  the  arrow 
with  which  he  designed  to  do  the  deed,  and 
is  crowned;”  and  another,  “ An  Emperor 
apparently  dying  on  the  ground  in  the 
sh’eet  with  warriors  about  him,  and  an 
abbot  running  out  to  give  the  sacramental 
wafer  to  him,”  or  perhaps  extreme  unction. 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  this  to  its  true 
story.  The  record  of  all  such  discoveries 
is  of  great  service,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
that  it  is  intended  to  publish  an  account 
of  them  with  engravings  to  illustrate  the 
text. 

Our  memoir  of  the  late  Historian  of 
Northamptonshire  in  our  last  Maga- 
zine was  written  in  haste,  and  contained 
one  or  two  mistakes  which  we  gladly 
correct.  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Baker 
himself  calculated  that  another  Part  would 
have  completed  1ialfh\s  work.  We  were 
also  mistaken  in  stating  that  Miss  Baker 
was  his  only  sister;  an  elder  one  still 
survives.  “ Amongst  the  incidental  but 
not  less  valuable  services  rendered  to  his 
neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Baker  and  his 
talented  sister,”  as  stated  in  the  North- 
ampton Herald,  “ was  the  jealous  care 
with  which  they  watched  the  then  ruin  of 
St.  Peter’s  church  in  this  town,  the  as- 
siduity with  which  Miss  Baker’s  chisel 
preserved  some  of  its  most  interesting  re- 
mains, and  the  zeal  with  which  they  never 
failed  to  urge  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  fabric.”  What  we  said  of  Miss  Baker’s 
Glossary,  may,  perhaps,  have  been  mis- 
understood by  some  readers.  It  was  far 
from  our  intention,  in  using  the  word 
“ revise,”  to  imply  that  it  was  not  an 
original  work.  Our  allusion  was  only 
made  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
we  knew  the  author  had  been  engaged  in 
collecting  her  materials. 

Alison  the  historian  has  been  re- 
elected Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity without  opposition. 

The  venerable  and  philanthropic  Dr. 
WARNEFORD,whose  charitable  munificence 
renders  him  one  of  the  most  memorable 
persons  of  the  present  age,  has  founded 
eight  new  scholarships  of  the  value  of 
2hL  per  annum  each  for  medical  students 
at  King’s  College,  London. 

A pleasing  tribute  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  acknowledgment  of  pro- 
fessional skill,  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  family  of  J.  C.  W.  Lever,  esq.  M.D., 
(one  of  the  Physicians  of  Guy’s  Hospital,) 
by  a number  of  ladies,  being  patients  of  his. 


It  consists  of  a marble  bust  of  the  Doctor, 
executed  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,  by 
Baily,  R.A.  The  presentation  was  made, 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  by  their 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Butterworth, 
F.S.A. 

Among  recent  non-historical  publica- 
tions we  have  to  notice — 

The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act^ 
1851;  and  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging 
Houses  Act,l^o  \ ; with  plain  directions 
and  forms  for  putting  them  into  ex- 
ecution adapted  and  arranged  by  Robert 
A.  Strange,  esq.  \2mo.  Shavj,  1851. 
— This  publication  of  tw'O  recent  acts  of 
great  importance  proceeds  from  the  So- 
ciety for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Labouring  classes.  The  acts  w'ere  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  last  ses- 
sion by  Lord  Ashley,  and  afterwards 
through  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  same 
gentleman  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  If  pro- 
perly carried  out  these  acts  will  strike  at 
the  root  of  a very  fertile  source  of  immo- 
rality and  crime. 

Babylon  and  Jerusalem ; a Letter  ad- 
dressed to  Ida  Countess  of  Hahn-Hahn. 
From  the  German ; with  a Preface  by  the 
Translator.  \2mo.  J.  W.  Parker.  1851. — 
The  world  knows  that  the  clever  Countess 
of  Hahn-Hahn,  the  author  of  many  high- 
flown  novels  and  equally  high-flown  books 
of  travels,  has  gone  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  She  has  signalised  that  event  by 
the  publication  of  tw^o  books,  entitled 
“ From  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  ” and  “ In 
Jerusalem,”  in  the  former  of  which  she 
relates  the  history  of  her  past  life  with 
great  self-condemnation.  The  present 
work  is  a translation  of  an  expostulatory 
letter  addressed  to  the  countess  on  the 
publication  of  these  works  by  a German 
divine,  believed  to  be  Dr.  Nitsch.  The 
curiosity  and  value  of  the  work  are  to 
be  found  in  the  difference  between  the 
German  mode  of  treating  such  a case 
and  that  which  is  customary  amongst 
ourselves.  If  regarded  in  this  point  of 
view  the  present  work  will  be  found 
full  of  instruction,  applicable  to  many 
persons  besides  the  Countess  of  Hahn- 
Hahn.  From  his  standing  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  distinct  from  the  outward 
church  of  any  nation,  the  author  boldly 
appeals  not  to  texts  but  to  reason,  and  to 
that  essential  Christianity  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all  churches  by  those  who  seek 
for  it.  He  shew^s  that  the  conversion  of 
the  countess  was  not  from  one  form  of 
Christianity  to  another,  but  that,  if  sincere, 
it  had  been  from  formalism  to  Christianity, 
from  no  real  faith  to  a true  faith,  although 
mixed  up  with  many  errors  and  super- 
stitions. ” Jerusalem  is  whei’e  thy  love 
is  and  thy  faith.  But  if,  indeed,  thy 
Jerusalem  be  converted  into  a Babylon — 
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if  Rome  oppose  thy  Christian  freedom — 
if  the  Protestant  Church  oppose  thy 
Christian  fidelity — if  Church,  or  pope,  or 
priest,  or  preacher,  or  scribe,  or  synod,  or 
consistory,  offer  to  stand  between  thee 
and  thy  Creator,  do  not,  I entreat  thee, 
forget  that  thou  alone  art  responsible  for 
thyself,  for  thy  coming  to  or  remaining 
with  God;  and  in  that  case  do  thou  spurn 
aside  all  and  everything  that  obstructs 
thy  path.  Join  the  Protestant  Church  if 
the  Roman  Church  prevent  thy  remaining 
evangelical,  turn  to  Romanism  if  the 
Protestant  Church  do  not  offer  thee  an 
abundance  of  faith  and  charity  ; but, 
above  all  things,  retire  thee  unto  thy 
closet,  and  remain  alone  with  thyself,  if 
thy  conscience  cannot  for  the  moment 
find  any  other  way  to  commune  with  God. 
Such  moments  will  come  even  in  the  life  of 
apious,  serious, and  conscientious  Christian, 
and  must  be  borne  with  patience  and  hu- 
mility. The  Lord  will  find  his  own  time  to 
open  the  eyes  [of  such  a Christian]  to  the 
Church  which  surrounds  him  on  all  sides 
with  a thousand  outstretched  hands,  with 
open  hearts  and  loving  brethren,  amongst 
whom  he  stood,  even  when  he  believed 
himself  all  lonely  and  desolate  in  his 

closet In  this  Jerusalem  I would  fain 

hold  out  to  you  a brother’s  hand.  Will 
you  take  it  ? If  you  cannot  take  it,  well 
and  good — I shall  not  quarrel  with  you. 
We  are  none  of  us  free,  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  none  of  us  sufficient  charity.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  proceed  on  our  path,  to 
wait,  to  hope,  and  to  believe,  according  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  and  understanding. 
The  eye  is  frequently  closed  while  the 
heart  burns,  but  in  the  fulness  of  time  the 
eyes  will  be  opened  to  the  light  of  free- 
dom— 

For  it  will  be  like  unto  a dream. 

When  freedom  dawns  from  heaven.” 

We  shall  be  pleased  if  our  extract  in- 
duces any  one  to  read  the  book  itself. 

Hints  on  Arithmetic,  addressed  to  a 
Young  Governess.  By  Lady  Verney. 
l2mo.  Groombridge.  1851. — The  class 
for  whom  this  book  is  designed  will  do 
well  to  buy  and  study  it.  Its  price  brings 
it  within  the  means  of  everybody,  and  the 
subject  is  one  upon  which  it  is  not  only  a 
personal  discredit  but  a great  public  loss, 
for  any  governess  to  be  otherwise  than 
well  informed.  Practice  founded  upon 
the  rules  here  laid  down  will  make  per- 
fect arithmeticians,  and  lead  easily  on 
to  algebra  and.  the  higher  branches  of  the 
mathematics. 

Dr.  Robinson’s  Greek  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament,  condensedfor  schools  and 
students,  with  a parsing  Index,  containing 
the  forms  which  occur  and  shewing  their 
derivation.  Ylmo,  Bell.  1851,— Every- 
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body  knows  the  value  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son’s Lexicon.  This  condensation  has 
been  carefully  and  judiciously  made.  The 
parsing  index  is  most  useful,  and  the 
whole  book  has  evidently  been  framed 
with  a just  appreciation  of  the  wants  of 
schools  and  private  students. 

Petrif  actions  and  their  teachings,  or  a 
hand-book  to  the  gallery  of  organic  re-, 
mains  of  the  British  Museum.  By  G.  A. 
Mantell,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  8vo.  Bohn. 
1 851.  {Bohn's  Scientific  Library .) — A most 
useful  volume.  The  name  of  the  author 
is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  its  having  been 
compiled  with  competent  knowledge  and 
in  that  pleasant  style  which  distinguishes 
all  the  works  of  Dr.  Mantell.  No  one 
should  visit  the  Zoological  collections  in 
our  National  Museum  without  taking  with 
him  this  Hand-Book  to  their  contents. 

Lucretius  on  the  nature  of  things.  A 
philosophical  poem  in  six  books.  Li- 
terally translated  into  English  Prose  by 
the  Rev.  John  Selby  Watson,  M.A.  to 
which  is  adjoined  the  poetical  version  of 
John  Mason  Good.  8yo.  Bohn.  1851. 
{Bohn’s  Classical  Library.') — Mr.  Watson 
has  performed  his  duty  as  an  editor  very 
satisfactorily.  Between  his  literal  version 
and  that  of  Dr.  Mason  Good,  the  often 
recondite  meaning  of  Lucretius  may  be 
generally  made  out  pretty  clearly.  The 
prefatory  matter  is  instructive,  and  the 
notes  useful. 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects,  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  Giorgio  Vasari,  toith  notes 
and  illustrations  chiefiy  selected  from 
German  and  Italian  commentators  by 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Forster.  Vol.  IV.  8^70. 
Bohn.  1851.  {Bohn’s  Standard  Library.) 
— This  volume  contains  Giulio  Romano, 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  Bandinelli  the 
sculptor,  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  San  Mi- 
chele, Garofalo,  and  several  other  very 
interesting  lives.  The  work  proceeds  well. 

The  History  oj  the  planting  and  train- 
ing of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apos- 
tles. By  Dr.  Augustus  Neander,  with 
the  author’s  final  additions.  Also,  his 
Antignostikus,  or  the  spirit  of  Tertullian. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.  Vol.  ii.  Svo.  Bohn,  1851. 
{Bohn’s  Standard  Library.) — This  vo- 
lume includes  Neander’s  doctrinal  com- 
ments on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
those  of  James  and  John,  with  his  Essay 
on  the  writings  of  Tertullian.  It  con- 
cludes with  useful  indices  of  texts  and 
words  explained,  as  well  as  a general  index. 

A History  and  description  of  Modern 
Wines  by  Cyrus  Redding.  Third  edition, 
with  additions  and  corrections.  8vo.  Bohn, 
1851.  {Bohn's  Illustrated  Library .) — We 
cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  illustra- 
tions, but  the  book  is  a useful  one,  and 
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contains  a great  deal  of  very  curious 
matter.  All  English  wine-drinkers  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  Vv^ith  it. 

The  Sacraments.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  Symbolic  Institutions  of  the 
Christian  Religion  usually  called  The  Sa- 
craments. By  Robert  Halley,  D.D.  Part 
ii.  The  Lord's  Supper.  8i;o.  JacJcson 


and  Walford.  1851. — This  volume  con- 
cludes the  fifteenth  series  of  Congrega- 
tional Lectures.  It  contains  a critical 
investigation  into  the  circumstances  which 
accompanied  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  many  powerful  arguments 
against  transubstantiation  and  other  errors 
upon  that  subject. 
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The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  or  Heraldry 
founded  upon  facts.  By  I . R.  Planche, 
esq.  F.S.A.  2>vo.  Bond.  1852.—“  My  at- 
tempt,’' says  Mr.  Planch^,  in  a motto  on 
his  title-page,  derived  from  Leigh’s  Acce- 
dence of  Armorie,  “ is  not  of  presump- 
tion to  teach,  (I  myself  having  most  need 
to  be  taught,)  but  only  to  the  intent  that 
gentlemen  who  seek  to  know  all  good 
things  and  would  have  an  entry  into  this, 
may  not  find  here  a thing  expedient,  but 
rather  a poor  help  thereto.”  This  is  said 
very  aptly  and  prettily,  and  leads  Mr. 
Planche’s  readers — “ commonly  called,” 
as  he  says,  ” courteous  or  gentle  readers” 
— good  humouredly  forward  to  the  ex- 
amination of  what  the  author  terms  the 
” poor  help”  which  is  here  offered  to 
them ; predisposing  them  at  the  same 
time  to  expect,  not  a treatise  which  will 
tell  them  that  the  angels  are  habited  in 
“cote  armoris,”  and  that  Noah  bore 
azure  a rainbow,  and  Japhet  azure  an  ark, 
both  proper,  with  equally  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  bearings  of  all  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  but  a pleasant  and  rational 
inquiry  into  the  real  origin  and  meaning 
of  these  singular  distinctions.  Such  an  in- 
quiry upon  such  a subject  is  far  too  un- 
usual. Old  heraldic  writers,  almost  with- 
out exception,  adopted  the  popular  error 
that  every  notable  man,  present  or  past, 
has,  or  had,  or  has  a right  to,  armorial 
bearings.  “ Arms  found,”  the  undertak- 
ing of  the  modern  engravers’  shops,  was 
their  principle,  and  very  wonderful  was 
their  ingenuity  and  their  imagination  in 
difficult  cases.  Mr.  Planche  discards  all 
this  fictitious  lore,  and  inquires  into  the 
question  of  when  and  where  armorial 
bearings  were  first  found,  in  the  same 
manner  and  spirit  as  men  inquire  into  any 
other  historical  fact.  The  Edda  mentions 
a red  shield  with  a gold  border,  the  author 
of  the  Encomium  Emmce  speaks  of  the 
glittering  effulgence  of  the  shields  sus- 
pended on  the  sides  of  the  ships  of  Canute, 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry  presents  shiel(j^ 
adorned  with  crosses,  rings,  and  fanciful 
monsters ; but  all  these  are  never  re- 
peated on  the  shields  of  particular  per- 


sons, and  are  therefore  concluded  to  be 
the  mere  ornamental  devices  well  known 
in  all  countries  from  classical  times,  and 
not  heraldic  personal  insignia.  The  seal 
of  Philip  I.  Earl  of  Flanders,  a.d.  1164, 
is  thought  to  be  the  earliest  unquestion- 
able heraldic  example,  and  is  accordingly 
figured  by  Mr.  Planche,  from  a book  of 
Vredino.  The  engraving  certainly  presents 
a lion  of  the  true  heraldic  breed,  langued 
and  queued  to  ^admiration  ; but  for  our 
own  parts  we  attach  far  greater  import- 
ance to  the  earliest  known  piece  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  which  is  described  by 
Mr.  Planchd  as  “ Glover’s^ Roll;”  a copy, 
that  is,  made  by  Glover,  Somerset  Herald, 
in  1586,  of  a roll  of  arms  of  the  reignoof 
Henry  III.  probably  of  the  period  of  from 
1240  to  1245.  In  this  roll  the  enume- 
rated arms  are  blazoned,  that  is  described 
in  words,  not  pictured.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  at  that  time  “ Heraldry  had 
become  a science  and,”  Mr.  Planch6 
adds,  “ arms  hereditary,”  which  may  also 
appear  from  the  roll  in  question.  This  MS. 
is  preserved  in  the  college  of  Arms.  From 
that  time  documentary  evidence  is  ample 
and  consistent.  Harleian  MS.  6589,  con- 
tains a tricked  copy  by  Nicholas  Charles, 
Lancaster  Herald,  in  1607,  of  a roll  of 
arms  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ; the  Roll  of  Kaerlaveroc  follows 
in  A.D.  1300,  after  which  period  the 
enumeration  of  evidence  becomes  un- 
necessary. We  find  among  some  notes 
of  our  own  a memorandum  of  a MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  of  the  date  of  a.d. 
1220,  entitled  “ Noms  des  Chevaliers  en  le 
Champ  du  Roy  Henry  III.”  which  would 
perhaps  have  been  worth  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Planche.  If  genuine  and  heraldic  it  seems 
entitled  to  take  precedence  by  a few  years 
of  Glover’s  Roll. 

We  may  certainly  conclude  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  heraldry, 
or  the  science  of  armorial  blazonry,  was 
not  merely  known  but  established  and 
systematized.  Its  origin  has  probably 
been  correctly  attributed  to  the  century 
preceding. 

After  explaining  the  character  of  the 
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principal  documentary  and  other  evidence 
applicable  to  his  subject,  Mr.  Plancbe  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  customary  heraldic 
charges.  In  every  case  he  endeavours  to 
discover  the  origin  of  its  name,  which, 
generally  speaking,  was  in  some  way  or  other 
descriptive  ; to  assign  a cause  for  its  ori- 
ginal adoption,  which,  in  the  majority  of 
early  instances,  was  a kind  of  punning  ap- 
plicability to  the  name  of  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  borne  ; and  to  trace  it  well 
home  to  some  historical  authority  ; giving 
in  many  cases  an  engraved  representation 
of  the  earliest  example  he  has  met  with. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  such  a scheme 
of  inquiry.  It  is  the  very  mode  which 
one  would  desire  to  see  adopted  in  every 
similar  investigation,  and,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  cari'ied  out,  it  is  sure  to  make 
an  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

Like  all  heraldical  books,  this  of  Mr. 
Planchd  is  so  much  dependent  upon  its 
woodcut  illustrations,  that  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  use  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
make  any  extract  from  it  that  can  be  well 
understood.  But,  as  an  example  of  his 
manner,  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Planch^  tells 
us  of  that  great  heraldic  bearing  the  king 
of  beasts. 

“ The  number  of  beasts  borne  in  an- 
cient English  coats  is  not  great.  In 
Glover’s  Roll  (temp.  Henry  III.)  you  will 
find  named  but  three,  the  lion,  the  leo- 
pard, and  the  boar.  The  two  first  being 
one  and  the  same  animal,  as  I shall  pre- 
sently prove  to  you,  and  the  third  contri- 
buting but  his  head  to  the  catalogue  of 
charges.  Stags,  bulls,  bears,  dogs,  and 
hedgehogs,  are  amongst  the  earliest  we 
afterwards  meet  with,  but  the  list  is  at  no 
time  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century  a 
long  one.  To  begin,  as  in  duty  bound, 
with  the  lion,  . I . . in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury but  one  beast  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
shields  of  the  great  Anglo-Norman  no- 
bility, that  one  being  a lion.  The  Earls 
of  Arundel,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Pembroke, 
Salisbury,  and  Hertford,  all  bear  lions. 
On  some  seals  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  a 
grifiin  is  displayed,  either  aloiie  or  sur- 
mounting a hound  or  wolf,  out  of  whose 
mouth  issue  flames ; but  on  the  heraldic 
shield  of  one  of  those  very  earls  we 
find  a lion  rampant,  and  Brooke  says, 
‘ This  (Richard  de  Redvers)  is  the  first 
man  of  this  family  that  bare  this  armes 
that  ever  I could  finde,  and  for  the  grif- 
fyn  which  hath  been  usually  set  down  for 
their  armes  it  is  but  a device  and  no 
armes.’  As  this  Richard  de  Redvers  died 
the  thirtieth  year  of  King  Henry  11.  1184, 
it  is  most  probable  he  was  the  first  bearer 
of  a regular  heraldic  coat  in  his  family. . . . 
Though  other  arms  have  been  assigned  by 
modern  heralds  to  the  old  earls  of  Glou- 
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cester,  the  seal  of  William,  who  died  in 
1182,  and  who  was  therefore  the  first 
Earl  of  Gloucester  who  bore  armorial  en- 
signs, displays  a lion  statant  gardant. 

“ In  all  the  above  instances,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Hereford,  the  lion  is  borne  singly,  and, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  that  of  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  attitude  of  the 
royal  beast  is  rampant ; the  only  one 
according  to  some  heralds  in  which  the 
lion  can  properly  be  represented.” 

Mr.  Blanche  then  inquires  into  the 
origin  of  the  lions  on  the  shield  of  the 
monarch  of  England,  deducing  their  his- 
tory from  the  one  lion  used  by  Henry  I. 
either  as  a device  or  an  heraldic  bearing. 
From  him  the  bearing  of  a single  lion 
descended  to  his  illegitimate  children.  It 
is  found,  we  have  seen,  borne  by  the  before 
mentioned  William  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  the  son  of  King  Henry’s  illegitimate 
son,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester  ; and  the 
before  mentioned  Earl  of  Devon  probably 
substituted  the  lion  for  the  grifl&n  on  his 
marriage  with  a daughter  of  Reginald  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  who  was  another  illegitimate 
son  of  the  same  monarch.  Two  lions  are 
found  on  the  shield  of  Prince,  afterwards 
King,  John,  and  also  on  the  seal  of  Richard 
de  Varenne  his  illegitimate  son.  Three 
lions  first  appear  on  the  second  seal  of 
Richard  I.  if  indeed  they  be  lions  at  all, 
and  not  leopards,  as  these  regal  beasts  of 
England  are  frequently  termed.  For  the 
determination  of  this  controversy,  Mr. 
Blanche  adduces  the  authority  of  Jerome 
de  Bara,  a French  author,  who,  in  his 
“ Blazon  d’Armoires’’  published  in  1628, 
describes  the  heraldic  difference  between 
a lion  and  a leopard  as  follows  : 

“ The  lion,  he  says,  is  always  rampant 
or  ravaging,  and  shows  but  one  eye  and 
one  ear.  The  leopard  is  always  passant 
or  allant,  and  shows  both  eyes  and  both 
ears.  And  when  one  sees  in  a shield  a 
lion  passant,  that  is,  if  he  show  but  one 
eye  and  one  ear,  you  must  say  in  blazon- 
ing  him,  ‘ Lion-Leopard  on  the  con- 
trary, when  you  find  the  leopard  otherwise 
than  passant  (of  which  you  see  the  two 
eyes  and  the  two  ears  as  aforesaid)  you 
must  say  ‘ Leopard-Lion,’  or  ‘ Leo- 
pard-Lionne,’  in  order  to  make  the 
difference  according  to  the  language  of 
blazon.  For  the  former  need  no  specifi- 
cation, but  you  say  in  one  word,  such  a 
nobleman  bears  ‘ azure,  a lion  argent,’ 
or  pur  pure,  a leopard  or.’  ” 

It  is  in  this  heraldic  or  non-natural 
sense  that  in  the  Roll  of  Henry  III.  that 
l^ing  is  said  to  bear  “goules,  trois  lupards 
d’or  three  lions  passant,  that  is,  and 
drawn  full-faced,  so  as  to  display  both 
eyes  and  both  ears,  of  which  Mr.  Pianche 
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gives  a very  notable  exam])Ie  IVom  liis  arms 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  our  own  royal 
lions,  for  we  incline  to  zoological  rather 
than  to  heraldic  accuracy  in  the  matter, 
we  will  see  what  Mr,  Planche  has  to  say 
about  thQflsur-de  lys  of  our  neighbours. 

“The  vegetable  kingdom  has  furnished 
its  full  quota  to  the  storehouse  of  heraldry. 
First  in  the  field,  we  may  fairly  say,  stands 
the  fleur-de-lys.  Next  to  the  origin  of 
heraldry  itself,  perhaps  nothing  connected 
with  it  has  given  rise  to  such  controversy 
as  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  charge. 
It  has  been  gravely  asserted  that  it  w^as 
brought  down  from  heaven  bj^^  an  angel, 
and  presented  to  Clovis  King  of  the  Franks. 
Upton  calls  it  ^ Jlos  gladioli,’  and  his 
translator,  Dame  Juliana  Barnes,  tells  us 
that  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France  ‘ were 
certainli  sende  by  an  Aungeil  from  Heaven, 
that  is  to  say,  iij.  flowris  in  manner  of 
swordis  in  a field  of  azure,  the  which  cer- 
tain armys  were  giuen  to  the  aforesaid 
Kyng  of  Fraunce  in  signe  of  euerlasting 
trowbull,  and  that  he  and  his  successors 
always  witlr  battle  and  swords  should  be 
punished.’  It  has  been  also  called  a toad, 
and  the  head  of  a spear,  and  Dallawayand 
Lower  incline  to  the  latter  belief. 

“ I am  not  going  to  record  all  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
brought  forward  in  support  of  this  or  that 
theory.  My  province  is  to  state  facts, 
and  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  deduc- 
tions. As  an  ornament  the  fleur-de-lys 
is  seen  on  Roman  monuments,*  and  as 
the  top  of  a sceptre  or  sword-hilt  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy.f  As  a badge  or  cognizance  it 
first  appears  on  the  seals  of  Louis  VIL  of 
France,  called  Le  Jeune,  and  also  sur- 
named  Flenry,  from  the  abbey  of  that 
name,  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  French 
kings,  and  where  Philip  I.  was  buried. 
}3y  Philip  II.  surnamed  Augustus,  the 
contemporary  of  our  Richard  I.  and  John, 
it  was  borne  both  singly  and  repeated, 

‘ sans  nombre,’  and  analogy  supports  the 
conclusion  which  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  French  writers  on  this  subject 
came  to  long  ago — that  the  fleur-de  lys  or 
flower  de  luce  was  merely  a rebus,  signify- 
ing fleur  de  Louis  or  flower  of  Lewis.” 

Mr.  Planchd  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  its 
early  introduction  into  English  heraldry. 

* Three  engraved  examples  are  given 
of  its  oecurrence  in  Roman  times ; on  a 
bronze  ornament,  a stone  altar,  and  a 
fresco  painting  ; but  the  originals  are  not 
referred  to. 

f Three  examples  are  given  from  Mont- 
faucon,  Monarch.  Franc.  Plates  xx.  and 
XX  vi. 
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“ An  example  of  it  as  ‘ annes  parlantes  ’ 
occurs  in  the  roils  of  Henry  III.’s  time  : 

‘ Robert  d’Agulon,  de  gou'es  oue  ung 
fleur-de-lis  d'ssgeut.’  Glover’sRoll;  Agu- 
lon  and  Agulho,  signifying  in  mediaeval 
Latin  a point  or  the  top  of  a spire.  ‘ Apex 
turris  Ecclesiae  ’ (Ducange  in  voce).  The 
pointed  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury presenting  us  almost  invariably  with 
floral  terminations  ffinials)  of  this  precise 
form. 

“ But  there  is  another  example  in  the 
same  roll  remarkable  for  its  disagreement 
with  the  usual  coat  assigned  to  the  name  ; 

‘ William  de  Cantelowe  ’ bears  ‘ de  goules 
a trois  fleurs-de-lices  d’or  not  a word, 
you  perceive,  of  ‘ the  leopards’  heads  jes- 
sant  de  lis,’  which  we  afterwards  find  in 
the  coat  of  Cante/?^;;e,  which  is  the  same 
name,  spelt  indifferently  in  those  days  Can- 
telowe, Cantelo,  Cantelup,  or  Cautilupe.” 

Mr.  Planche  then  proceeds  to  show,  by 
engravings,  how  the  band  or  string  which 
may  be  supposed  to  tie  together  the 
fleurs-de-lis,  being  gradually  enlarged  and 
rounded,  came  to  be  ornamented  with  a 
wolf’s  or  leopard’s  head,  in  punning  allu- 
sion to  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  Canti- 
lupe. 

“ The  fleur-de-lis  was  soon  selected  as 
a general  mark  of  cadency,  and  also  used 
as  an  ornament  for  the  diaperung  of 
shields,  that  is,  covering  the  whole  field, 
or  separate  portions  of  it,  with  a pattern 
independent  of  the  heraldic  bearings,  in 
imitation  of  the  fine  cloths  made  at  Ypres 
in  Flanders,  and  therefore  called  d’Ypre, 
from  wdience  our  modern  diaper.” 

One  extract  more  relating  to  the  origin 
of  the  horse-shoes  borne  by  the  family  of 
Ferrers. 

“ Three  or  six  horse-shoes  are  said  to 
have  formed  the  early  coat  of  the  Ferrers, 
Earls  of  Derby,  who  afterwards  bore  vairy, 
or  and  gules,  and  the  horse-shoes  in  a 
border.  In  Glover’s  Roll,  Gilbert  de 
Umfraville  and  William  de  Montgomery 
bear  also  the  horse- shoes  in  a border. 
This  coat  is  asserted  to  have  been  borne 
as  chief  of  the  Farriers,  or  Mareschal,  to 
William  the  Conqueror  ; but  Henry,  who 
came  over  with  the  Norman  William,  signs 
himself [?]  “Henricus  deFenieres, ’’shew- 
ing that  it  was  the  name  of  a place,  and 
not  of  an  occupation  or  office,  I have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  authority  for  the 
horse-shoes  in  the  coat  of  Ferrers  pre- 
vious to  the  marriage  of  William  third 
Earl  of  that  Christian  name,  with  Sibilla 
Marshal,  whose  brother  Walter  certainly 
bore  one  horse- shoe  as  a badge.”  Then 
follows  an  engraving  of  Master  Walter’s 
seal  as  Marshal  of  England,  which  bears 
a horse-shoe  and  nail  as  a badge  or  emblem 
of  his  office. 
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Ill  this  pieasaut  way  Mr.  Planch(i  has 
compiled  a very  agreeable  book,  con,' 
structed  upon  right  principles,  and  calcu- 
lated to  exercise  a very  beneficial  influence 
upon  heraldic  literature.  In  his  next  re- 
vise we  hope  he  will  supply  authorities  in 
all  the  cases  in  which  at  present  they  are 
omitted.  He  has  generally  done  so,  and 
the  cases  to  which  we  allude  have  proba- 
bly escaped  Ids  attention  in  the  hurry  of 
composition. 


Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Wiltshire  and  the  City  of 
Salisbury.  Communicated  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  held  at  Salis- 
bury, July  1849.  Svo.  Bond.  1851. — 
These  papers  were  so  fully  reported  by 
us  at  the  time  of  the  Salisbury  meeting 
that  our  present  duty  in  reference  to  them 
will  be  performed  by  a simple  announce- 
ment of  their  appearance  in  their  per- 
manent form.  They  make  an  excellent 
volume.  Amongst  them  are  a very  de- 
lightful paper  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter 
in  commemoi’ation  of  antiquarian  gather- 
ings at  Stourhead  from  1825  to  1833 — a 
charming  little  bit  of  literary  history  and 
reminiscence ; papers  of  great  value  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Guest  on  the  Early  English 
Settlements  in  South  Britain  ; on  Eccle- 
siastical and  Monumental  Sculpture,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Westmacott ; on  the  Cus- 
tumal  of  Bleadon  and  the  Agricultural 
Tenures  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  by 
Mr.  Edward  Smirke  ; on  the  Earldom  of 
Salisbury,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  ; on  the 
Mints  of  Wiltshire,  by  Mr.  Hawkins ; 
a catalogue  raisonnd  of  the  Works  of 
Ancient  Sculpture  preserved  at  Wilton 
House,  by  Mr.  Newton  ; a Diary  of  ex- 
cavations and  examinations  of  Earth- 
Works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avebury 
and  Silbury,  by  the  late  Dean  Mere- 
wether  ; and  a paper  on  Market  Crosses, 
by  Mr.  Britton,  with  many  others.  Papers 
from  such  men — all  archaeological  leaders 
in  their  respective  departments  of  inquiry 
— cannot  but  constitute  a volume  of  high 
value.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  admirably  executed. 

Diary  of  a Dean,  being  an  account  of 
the  Examination  of  Silbury  Hill,  and  of 
various  barrows  and  other  earthworks 
on  the  Downs  of  North  Wilts,  opened 
and  investigated  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  With  illustrations.  By 

the  late  John  Merewether,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 
Dean  of  Hereford,  ^vo.  Land.  1851. 

• — This  is  a separate  publication  of  tvro 
papers  in  the  above  volume,  in  issuing 
which  the  publisher  states  that  he  is  ful- 
filling the  wishes  of  the  lamented  author 


expressed  to  him  a very  short  time  before 
his  death.  The  little  volume,’'  it  is 
gracefully  remarked  in  a prefatory  adver- 
tisement, “ may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
legacy  to  his  native  county,  whose  anti- 
quities he  began  in  early  life  to  study,  and 
never  ceased  to  estimate  as  of  the  highest 
national  importance.”  It  is  a valuable 
contribution  to  our  history  of  Ancient 
Wiltshire,  solemnized  and  rendered  inte- 
resting by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
its  publication. 


The  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities  : 
a Quarterly  Journal  of  Architecture  and 
the  sister  branches  of  Classic  Art,  Vol.  I. 
Parker  arid  Son.  1851. — We  noticed  this 
Journal  with  high  commendation  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  number,  (Gent. 
Mag,  Feb.  1851,  p.  183,)  and  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  repeat  our  praises  on  the 
completion  of  the  first  volume.  The  papers 
are  all  of  an  admirable  character,  and  the 
illustrations  are  carefully  drawn  and  suffi- 
ciently numerous.  Mr.  Newton,  Mr. 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Falkener  have 
contributed  several  excellent  papers.  The 
last  number  contains  a curious  communi- 
cation on  the  Building  Act  of  the  Emperor 
Zeno,  translated  from  the  German  by  Mr. 
W".  R.  Hamilton  ; there  have  also  been 
valuable  papers  by  Mr.  Scharf,  and  by 
our  lately  deceased  contributor  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Gibson.  All  who  have  a love  of 
classical  antiquities  should  support  this 
most  commendable  publication.  Thepapers 
are  occasionally  too  long,  but  both  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  work  are  highly 
praiseworthy. 


The  Popes : an  Historical  Summary ; 
comprising  a period  of  1784  years  from 
Linus  to  Pius  IX.  carefully  compiled  from 
the  best  historical  authorities,  and  illus- 
trated with  numerous  Notes.  By  G.  A. 
F.  Wilks,  M.D.  8yo.  Bond.  1851. --This 
book  may  be  useful  as  a work  of  occa- 
sional reference,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  by  a most  admirable  index  ; but 
as  an  historical  compilation  it  is  not  of 
the  kind  which  we  can  commend.  It  is 
in  effect  a long  indictment  against  the 
papacy,  but,  like  all  other  indictments, 
should  be  maintained  by  evidence.  We 
m.ake  no  doubt  of  Dr.  Wilks’s  general 
care  as  a compiler;  but  it  is  contrary  to 
all  justice  and  charity,  as  well  as  to  the 
sound  historical  practice  of  the  present 
day,  to  claim  belief  for  such  monstrous 
assertions  as  are  here  put  forth  without  at 
least  a distinct  reference  to  the  original 
authorities  on  which  they  are  built.  When 
the  author  occasionally  refers  to  authori- 
ties, which  he  generally  does  in  proof  of 
the  statements  in  his  notes,  we  cannot  say 
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that  we  can  coincide  in  his  description  of 
their  value.  We  will  give  one  example. 
In  many  parts  of  his  book  he  refers  to 
“ Townsend,  op.  cit.”  We  did  not  re- 
collect to  which  of  our  “ historical  authori- 
ties ” this  could  possibly  allude,  and  for  a 
long  time  forbore  to  inquire.  At  length, 
being  attracted,  at  p.  76,  under  Pope  John 

VIII.  by  the  following  strange  note, 
“ Massonus  says  of  this  pope  ‘ that  the 
bishops  of  Rome  cannot  even  commit  sin 
without  jarafse ’ (Townsend  op.  cit.),”  we 
thought  we  would  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  Townsend  this  was.  Turning  back 
page  by  page  for  thirty  pages  we  found  at 
page  45,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  that 
this  best  historical  authority  ” was  the 
book  entitled  “ The  Accusations  of  His- 
tory against  the  Church  of  Rome,”  by 
worthy  Mr.  Prebendary  Townsend  of 
Durham.  Referring  to  that  book,  after  a 
long  search  we  found  the  passage  alluded 
to  at  p.  140.  There  are  the  following 
words,  professedly  quoted  by  Townsend 
from  “ The  History  of  Popery”  (2  vols. 
4to.  1735),  Massonus,  lib.  3,  vit.  Johan. 

IX.  tells  us,  ‘ Episcopos  Romanos  ne 
peccata  quidem  .sine  laude  committere,' 
the  bishops  of  Rome  cannot  even  commit 
sins  without  praise. — P.  6.”  Now,  with- 
out making  any  remark  upon  Dr.  Wilks’s 
having  applied  to  Pope  John  VIII.  what 
seems  to  relate  to  John  IX.,  if  to  any  pope 
at  all,  we  must  say  that  a citation  of  Pre- 
bendary Townsend,  who  turns  out  to  have 
borrowed  from  an  anonymous  compilation 
of  which  he  did  not  even  know  the  name 
of  the  author,  and  that  anonymous  author, 
whoever  he  might  be,  to  have  borrowed 
from  Masson,  a French  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  who  could  be  no  great 
authority  with  respect  to  either  John 
VIII.  or  John  IX.  both  of  whom  lived  in 
the  ninth  century — we  say  that,  even  if 
rhyme  or  reason  could  be  made  out  of  the 
words  quoted,  which  in  this  case  is  very 
difficult,  we  should  not  think  such  book- 
making quite  came  up  to  the  promise  of 
Dr.  Wilks’s  title-page,  namely,  “ careful 
compilation  from  the  best  historical  autho- 
rities.” 


Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Language,  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Classes 
in  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Schools.  By  George  L.  Craik,  Professorof 
History  and  English  Literature  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast.  12?wo.  Lond.  1851. — 
This  work  contains  an  abstract  of  part  of  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
to  his  class  at  Belfast,  drawn  up  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  suited  both  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  edification  of  the  general  reader, 
and  for  being  used  as  a text  book  in  any 
place  of  education  in  which  English 


philology  is  one  of  the  departments  of 
study.  It  is  in  the  latter  character,  in- 
deed, without  in  any  degree  disparaging 
its  suitableness  for  more  popular  purposes, 
that  we  should  especially  recommend^this 
book.  Its  form,  that  of  a succession  of 
propositions  put  forth  to  be  proved,  as 
well  as  its  clearness  and  precision,  render 
it  peculiarly  adapted  for  educational  pur- 
poses ; and  we  are  much  mistaken  if, 
speaking  generally,  masters  as  well  as 
scholars  would  not  find  it  open  their 
minds  to  many  things  which  have  never 
yet  been  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 
Mr.  Craik  is  “well up”  in  the  writings  of 
Latham,  Guest,  and  Garnett,  the  latest 
and  best  of  our  philologers,  and,  besides 
throwing  new  illustration  on  every  point 
as  it  arises,  brings  to  the  consideration  of 
his  subject  a clear  and  practised  intellect 
which  holds  the  balance  between  con- 
flicting authorities  with  steadiness. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  our  language 
Mr,  Craik  commences  by  considering 
what  are  the  various  races  by  whom  our 
country  has  been  inhabited,  and  what  the 
nature  of  the  remains  which  exist  in  our 
present  language  of  the  differing  speech  of 
Celt,  of  Roman,  of  Saxon,  of  Dane,  and, 
finally,  of  Norman.  The  speech  of  Celt 
and  of  Roman  successively  yielded  amongst 
us  almost  entirely  to  that  of  the  victo- 
rious Saxon.  Dialectical  peculiarities 
introduced  by  the  Danes  modified  the 
Saxon  of  the  natives  of  Britain  in  certain 
districfs,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced any  great  or  permanent  effects  upon 
the  general  language.  With  the  Norman 
Conquest  ensued  a change  far  wider  and 
more  radical.  A French-speaking  family 
upon  the  throne,  surrounded  by  a French- 
speaking  court,  a French-speaking  army, 
and  French-speaking  churchmen  and  law- 
yers, threatened  destruction  to  the  homely 
and  unfashionable  Saxon.  The  contest 
between  the  speeches  terminated  in  a com- 
promise. The  Saxon  was  softened  by  its 
courtly  competitor,  and  the  Norman- 
French  strengthened  by  its  rougher  and 
hardier  brother,  and  thus,  between  the 
two,  and  by  means  of  a rivalry  which 
lasted  for  centuries,  was  ultimately  formed 
our  present  speech,  a language  which, 
with  all  its  anomalies,  is  scarcely  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  people  in  the  world  in  its 
power  and  strength,  its  glowing,  splendid 
richness,  its  capability  of  expressing  the 
deepest  subtleties  of  thought  with  the 
utmost  discrimination,  of  indicating  wants 
and  wishes  with  the  nicest  precision  and 
perspicuity,  and,  in  the  mouth  of  a skilful 
orator,  unsurpassed  in  its  power  of  rousing 
the  active  principles  of  our  nature,  of 
overcoming  prejudices,  and  winning  men 
to  those  noble  purposes  which  are  the 
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aims  and  tests  of  the  highest  and  most 
persuasive  eloquence.. 

Mr,  Craik  gives  in  an  Appendix  forty- 
two  illustrative  specimens  which  set  forth 
the  varying  state  of  our  language  from 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  Tenny- 
son— from  A.D.  1100  to  1845— an  inte- 
resting and  valuable  collection  of  examples, 
aptly  and  usefully  concluding  a volume 
which  we  recommend  to  the  perusal  and 
use  of  ail  who  would  either  study  or  teach 
the  history  of  the  construction  of  our 
noble  mother-tongue. 


The  Land  of  the  Morning : a Record 
of  Two  Visits  to  Palestine.  By  H.  B. 
Whitaker  Churton,  Vicar  of  Ichles- 

ham,  Sussex,  and  tale  Preacher  of  the 
Charterhouse.  Crown  8^70. — The  Holy 
Land  has  still  its  pilgrims  ; and  no  less 
ardent  and  devoted  than  those  of  old.  The 
author  of  these  pages  has  trod  its  sands 
in  a spirit  of  as  deep  and  sincere  piety  as 
any  of  his  precursor's.  Its  historic  loca- 
lities have  presented  to  his  mind  as  many 
thankful  memories  of  the  past : and  he 
has  looked  onward  to  its  future  destinies 
with  a faith  as  confirmed  and  as  fervent. 
There  is  only  this  material  difference  in 
the  motives  of  his  devotion  : that,  reject- 
ing the  corruptions  and  the  imaginations 
of  human  tradition,  he  has  found  sufficient, 
and  more  than  sufficient,  to  inspire  his 
devoutest  sentiments  in  the  Protestant 
canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  the  sure 
spirit  of  prophecy.  The  object  of  his  nar- 
rative is  not  merely  to  describe  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  Palestine,  in  its  darkness 
and  desolation,  but  to  point  also  to  the 
brighter  days  that  are  to  come  : and  to 
rouse  the  Christian  to  more  definite  viev/s 
of  the  return  of  his  Lord  and  King  ; in 
the  belief  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  “not  England  and  London,  but 
Judma  and  Jerusalem,  will  be  the  irra- 
diating centre  of  the  light  of  Christ’s 
truth.’'  As  an  example  of  the  discrimi- 
nation which  has  guided,  and  controlled, 
these  anticipations,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing reflections  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  : 

“ As  this  may  be  considered  (supposing 
it  to  be  the  actual  locality)  as  among  the 
most  holy  spots  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
Palestine,  I would  here  state,  once  for  all, 
that,  to  my  ow’n  mind,  too  much  exact- 
ness seems  sought  for,  both  in  this  and 
many  other  instances.  The  exact  site  of 
Calvary,  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  a 
point  more  curiously  interesting  than  really 
profitable  to  know^  The  words  of  the 
angel  to  the  women  apply  even  now ; 
‘ 11  n IS  risen;  He  is  not  here.’ 
Having  read  several  works  on  the  subject 
(Williams,  Bobinson,  Wilson,  Ferguson, 


Finlay,  and  others),  I still  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  the  generally  received  site 
(though  now  so  far  within  the  walls)  is 
probably  correct.  London,  Oxford,  and 
other  cities,  in  their  places  of  execution, 
such  as  Smithfield,  and  Bishop’s  gate,  and 
Broad  Street,  seem  to  afford  analogous 
cases.  To  my  own  mind,  however,  I con- 
fess that  the  general  locality,  and  general 
(not  precise)  identities  of  spot  afford  all 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  heart  can  wish. 
Of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  of  the  general  lo- 
cality of  Nazareth,  and  of  Bethlehem,  and 
of  Bethany,  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
even  of  the  general  identity  (as  a site)  of 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Within 
the  platform  and  area  of  the  present 
Har^m  of  the  Mosques  of  Omar  and  El 
Aksa  stood,  no  doubt,  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon. The  Jordan,  though  probably  with 
diminished  stream,  is  the  Jordan  still,  and 
little  if  any  doubt  can  be  entertained  as 
to  the  lesser  waters  of  Siloam.  But  so 
soon  as  the  mind  seeks  after  exact  identity 
nothing  can  ensue  but  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment. The  very  ground-level  on 
which  we  tread  may  be  raised  ten,  sixteen, 
twenty,  or  it  may  be  thirty  feet  above  the 
then  level  of  these 

Holy  fields 

Over  whose  acres  Avalked  those  blessed  feet 
Which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross. 

Rather  let  us  look  forward  to  the  bright 
future,  when  this  city  shall  indeed  be  the 
‘ joy  of  the  whole  earth,’  and  Israel’s  land 
‘ the  glory  of  all  lands  ’ — even  ‘ Thy  land, 
O Immanuel.’  ” 


Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Sir  John 
Hephurn,  knight.  Governor  of  Munich, 
Marshal  of  France  under  Louis  XIII. 
and  Commander  of  the  Scots  Brigade 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Sfc.  By  James 
Grant.  Blackwood.  8t’o.  1851.  — Mr. 
Grant  has  here  chosen  an  excellent  sub- 
ject. Sir  John  Plepburn,  who  is  termed 
“stout  Hepburn”  by  Captain  Dalgetty, 
and  is  vouched  upon  his  monument, 
always  the  most  unquestionable  of  autho- 
rities, to  have  been  “ one  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  Christendom,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  world,”  was  a member  of  that 
distinguished  body  of  volunteers  sent  forth 
by  Scotland  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  afterwards  that  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war  which  was  acquired  by  these  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  enabled  some  of  them 
to  exercise  an  influence  in  their  own 
country,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
great  Civil  War,  which  renders  their 
history  one  of  peculiar  interest  and  im- 
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portance.  In  clelincuting  the  career  of 
Sir  John  Hepburn,  Mr.  Grant  has  been 
fortunately  obliged  to  trace  in  great  part 
the  general  course  of  hardship  and  adven- 
ture to  which  these  bi  ave  men  were  ex- 
posed. 

John  Hepburn  w'as  the  second  son  of  a 
respectable  family  seated  at  Athelstane- 
ford,  a village  in  East  Lothian.  He  was 
born  about  1598  or  1600.  As  he  grew 
up  he  became  distinguished  as  a tali  and 
active  lad,  of  high  spirit  and  manly  bear- 
ing, and  early  exhibited  that  foppish  fond- 
ness for  dress  and  decoration  in  which  he 
indulged  to  his  detriment  throughout  his 
campaigns.  Of  school  education  he  seems 
to  have  had  but  little,  although  the  re- 
search of  Professor  Lee  has  gone  some 
way  towards  establishing  that,  like  Dal- 
getty  himself,  Hepburn  had  for  a short 
time  the  benefit  of  a matriculation  at  one 
of  the  colleges  of  his  native  country.  In 
the  spring  of  1620  the  drums  of  Sir 
Andrew  Gray,  a captain  of  celebrity, 
were  beating  throughout  Scotland  for  vo- 
lunteers. Young  Hepburn  was  attracted 
by  the  martial  invitation,  and  made  one  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  recruits  who  sailed 
about  the  end  of  May  in  that  year,  from 
the  water  of  Leith  to  Holland,  eu  route 
to  Bohemia.  It  is  not  for  us  to  trace  the 
various  fortunes  of  the  long  and  terrible 
war  in  v/hich  these  gallant  men  bore  part. 
Hepburn  was  one  of  the  bravest  amongst 
them,  and  stands  distinguished  by  name, 
in  the  Intelligencers,  whenever  any  daring 
work  is  to  be  recorded,  He  soon  ob- 
tained a company,  and  ere  long  a regi- 
ment. Gustavus  Adolphus  remarked  and 
admired  his  bravery  and  ability,  and  em- 
ployed him  with  confidence  on  many  a 
desperate  service.  His  knighthood  was 
obtained  before  1629,  and  after  1630  he 
is  found  in  command  of  a division  of  the 
Swedish  army  knowm  as  Hepburn’s  Scots 
Brigade,  or  the  Green  Brigade.  These 
Scottish  Greeji-coats  were  for  several  years 
the  terror  of  the  enemy.  Their  practised 
valour  w'as  brought  into  action  with  tre- 
mendous effect  at  Leipzig,  and  on  many 
other  occasions  which  stand  chronicled  in 
this  bloody  history.  At  Leipzig  the  fate 
of  the  day  seems  to  have  rested  with  them, 
and,  as  a favourable  specimen  of  our  au- 
thor’s manner,  we  will  extract  a few  sen- 
tences of  his  description  of  their  achieve- 
ments on  this  occasion. 

The  Saxons  had  fled  from  the  field. 
The  Imperialists  were  in  full  pursuit  of 
them,  when  the  Scotish  Brigade  confronted 
the  advancing  enemy  in  the  full  flush  of 
victory.  “ Let  us  beat  these  curs,”  ex- 
claimed the  Imperialist  leader,  “and  all 
Germany  is  our  own  !” 

“ In  full  armour,  with  laurel  in  his 


helmet,  sword  in  hand,  and  conspicuous 
on  his  richly  caparisoned  horse,  Sir  John 
Hepburn,  who  outshone  all  the  army  in 
the  splendour  of  his  military  trappings, 
led  on  his  Scots  brigade,  and  then  came 
the  bloodiest  encounter  of  that  well -fought 
field. 

“ His  Scots  advanced  in  dense  columns, 
with  the  pikemen  in  front,  while  behind 
were  three  ranks  stooping  and  three  erect, 
giving  thus  aix  volleys  at  once  from  the 
faces  of  their  squares,  and  pouring  in  their 
shot  over  each  other’s  helmets  like  a hail- 
storm, mowing  down  the  shrinking  enemy 
even  as  grass  is  mown  by  the  scythe,  and 
so  they  swept  on,  until  so  close  to  the 
Austrians  that  the  very  colour  of  their 
eyes  was  visible,  when  Hepburn  gave  the 
order,  ‘ Forward,  pikes  I ’ 

“ In  a moment  the  old  Scottish  w'eapon 
was  levelled  to  the  charge,  the  musketeers 
clubbed  their  muskets,  and,  with  a loud 
cheer,  the  regiments  of  Hepburn,  Lums- 
den,  and  Lord  Reay,  each  led  by  its  colo- 
nel, burst  through  the  columns  of  Tilly, 
driving  them  back  in  irredeemable  confu- 
sion, and  with  frightful  slaughter. 

“ The  brave  Highlanders  of  Lord  Reay 
formed  the  leading  column  of  the  Green 
Brigade,  and  had  the  honour  of first  break- 
ing the  Austrian  ranks.  They  were  a 
thousand  strong,  composed  of  that  noble’s 
own  immediate  clansmen  ; and  the  Impe- 
rialists regarded  them  with  terror,  calling 
them  the  imincible  old  regiment,  and  the 
right-hand  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

“ Led  by  Munro,  the  right  wing  of  the 
brigade  carried  the  trenches  of  the  Wal- 
loon infantry,  stormed  the  breastworks  at 
push  of  pike,  and  captured  the  cannon, 
cutting  to  pieces  the  gunners,  and  exter- 
minating their  guards.  The  slaughter 
would  have  been  greater,  and  scarcely  a 
man  of  those  columns  assailed  by  Hep- 
burn would  have  escaped,  but  the  ground 
where  they  fought  being  dry  and  parched, 
and  having  been  recently  ploughed,  the 
dust  raised  from  it  by  the  stormy  west 
wind  mingled  with  the  smoke  of  the  con- 
test, and  favoured  the  tumultuous  retreat 
of  the  enemy.  ‘ We  ai-e  as  in  a dark 
cloud,’  says  Munro  graphically,  ‘ not  see- 
ing half  our  actions,  much  less  discerning 
the  way  of  our  enemies  or  the  rest  of  our 
brigades  ; whereupon,  having  a drummer 
by  me,  I caused  him  beat  The  Scots 
March  till  it  cleared  up,  which  re-collected 
our  friends  unto  us.’ 

“ This  old  national  air,  which  was  the 
terror  of  the  Spaniards  in  Holland,  and 
of  the  Austrians  in  Germany — so  much 
so,  that  it  was  frequently  beaten  by  the 
drums  of  the  Dutch  at  night  when  they 
wished  to  keep  their  quarters  unmolested, 
was  first  composed  for  the  ancient  guard 
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of  James  V.  when  marching  to  attack  the 
castle  of  Tantallon  in  1527.” 

The  storming  of  Marienburg  was  ano- 
ther achievement  of  the  Green  Coats,  but 
after  they  had  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
citadel,  by  acts  of  almost  unparalleled 
bravery,  they  were  compelled  by  the  order 
of  Gustavus  to  give  way  to  a Swedish 
regiment  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
real  business  of  the  day — an  affront  which 
Hepburn  never  forgot. 

In  Gustavus’s  campaigns  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  Hepburn  and  his  brigade 
were  ever  amongst  the  foremost,  but  the 
services  of  these  fiery  men  were  dependent 
upon  ten  thousand  chances.  An  imagi- 
nary affront  would  at  any  time  drive  them 
from  the  one  camp  to  the  other.  They  felt 
no  interest  in  the  cause,  but  were  merely 
attracted  by  the  life  of  adventure,  the 
hope  of  distinction,  and  the  lawless  free- 
dom of  a camp  in  an  enemy’s  country. 
The  heartlessness  of  their  service  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  Hepburn,  the 
zealous  and  distinguished  follower  of  that 
“ bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith,  the 
Lion  of  the  North,  the  terror  of  Austria, 
Gustavus  the  Victorious,”  was  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Some  indiscreet,  ill- 
tempered  words  which  fell  from  Gustavus 
upon  this  head,  coupled  with  a scornful 
allusion  to  the  foppishness  of  Hepburn’s 
armour  and  apparel,  and  aided  by  the 
recollection  of  the  way  in  which  the  post 
of  honour  had  been  taken  from  him  at 
Marienburg,  fired  the  Scotish  blood  of 
Hepburn  beyond  endurance.  He  resigned 
his  commission  on  the  instant,  and  bound 
himself  by  an  adjuration  that  he  v/ould 
never  more  unsheath  his  sword  in  the 
quarrels  of  Sv/eden.  Gustavus  is  said  to 
have  made  some  amende,  and  to  have 
even  solicited  a renewal  of  Hepburn’s 
friendship,  but  in  vain.  The  soldier  of 
fortune  had  taken  his  oath.  His  honour 
was  pledged,  and  could  only  be  satisfied 
by  his  retirement  from  the  Swedish  camp. 
Ere  he  withdrew  he  performed  various 
services  for  Gustavus,  in  token  of  personal 
reconciliation,  but  he  had  sworn  never 
more  to  draw  sword  on  his  behalf,  and 
his  knightly  punctiliousness  could  be  satis- 
fied only  by  a literal  performance  of  the 
rash  and  hasty  obligation. 

Hepburn  quitted  Gustavus  at  the  very 
period  when  his  services  w'ould  have  been 
the  most  valuable.  He  had  scarcely  reached 
London,  whither  he  bent  his  steps  on 
leaving  the  Swedish  camp,  when  the  Pro- 
testant hero  fell  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen. 
This  was  in  1632,  some  years  before  Great 
Britain  offered  employment  to  heroes  of 
the  Hepburn  stamp. 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms 
in  vain. 


England  was  too  dull  for  him.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  where  a commission 
was  at  once  given  to  him  as  Colonel  in 
the  old  Scottish  guard,  and,  ‘‘amid  the 
military  splendour  of  the  French  army,” 
Mr.  Grant  remarks,  he  “ could  indulge 
without  reprehension  in  that  profusion 
and  display  which  was  so  distasteful  to 
the  plain  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  mail 
of  a gentleman  at  that  period  was  usually 
light  and  exquisitely  polished,  cut,  and 
gilded.  A white  silk  scarf  was  worn  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  French  oflScers,  and 
their  hair  hung  in  profusion  upon  their 
shoulders  and  collars  of  rich  lace,  which 
were  spread  over  gorgets  of  gilded  steel. 
The  hilts  of  their  rapiers,  the  tops  of  their 
knee  jack-boots,  the  housings  of  their 
horses  and  holsters,  were  fringed  and  tas- 
selled  with  gold  or  silver,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  brilliant  and  splendid  than 
the  aspect  of  a regiment  of  horse  or  foot, 
when  the  sun  shone  on  all  the  glittering 
points  of  their  equipment.” 

Such  a service  must  in  some  respects 
have  been  most  delightful  to  cavaliers 
like  Hepburn.  One  can  easily  imagine 
that  soldiers  at  once  so  gallant  and  so 
sensitive  justified,  if  they  did  not  give 
occasion  to,  the  French  proverb  ‘‘  Fier 
comme  Ecossais.”  In  the  field  Hepburn 
continiied  as  daring  as  ever,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  services  in  a campaign 
against  the  Germans  in  Lorraine  in  1634, 
by  the  appointment  of  Marechal  de  Camp, 
equivalent  wm  believe  to  Major-General. 
In  the  year  following  he  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  le  Regiment  d’ Hebron,  as  his 
troops  were  called,  “son  nom  d’Hepburne,” 
remarks  Pere  Daniel,  “ etant  difficile  a 
prononcer,”  acquired  the  same  reputation 
for  invincibility  which  had  distinguished 
the  Green  Coats  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  blaze  of 
soldierly  reputation,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  36  or  38,  that  all  this  gallantry  was 
brought  to  a sudden  close.  The  French 
were  besieging  Saverne,  a fortified  town 
near  Strasbourg.  A breach  had  been 
effected  and  an  assault  was  made.  It  was 
a bright  summer’s  day,  and  the  weather 
intensely  hot.  Column  after  column  of 
French  and  Scotish  and  German  troops 
poured  into  tlie  breach,  and  were  succes- 
sively mowed  down.  After  four  hundred 
men  had  been  left  amidst  the  crumbling 
masonry  a retreat  was  sounded.  Hep- 
burn’s tall  plume  had  waved  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  but  he  returned  un- 
scathed. Two  days  afterwards  the  attempt 
was  renewed,  but  again  in  vain.  A third 
time  the  breach  was  mounted,  and  a third 
time  without  success.  The  fire  of  the 
batteries  was  redoubled,  and  every  eye 
w'as  eagerly  bent  upon  a spot  which  had 
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proved  so  fatal,  with  desire  to  ascertain 
what  were  those  peculiar  defences  which  had 
hitherto  proved  impregnable.  Amongst 
those  who  approached  the  walls  for  tms 
purpose  was  Hepburn.  His  dashing 
plume  and  glittering  armour  attracted 
attention.  A musketeer  took  aim  and 
struck  him  in  the  neck;  he  sank  to  the 
earth,  and  was  borne  away  by  bis  faithful 
countrymen.  But  the  shot  was  fatal.  His 
last  words  were  expressive  of  regret  that 
he  should  not  be  buried  in  that  land  where 
his  forefathers  had  found  rest.  He  was 
interred  at  Toul,  near  Nancy,  and  there, 
in  the  southern  transept  of  a beautiful 


church,  may  yet  be  seen  a noble  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  by  grateful 
France. 

Such  a history  offers  an  admirable  proof 
On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior’s  pride. 
A literary  man  who  would  open  his  eyes 
to  the  moral  lessons  by  which  such  a 
subject  is  surrounded  need  scarcely  desire 
a better  theme.  We  will  not  say  that  Mr. 
Grant  has  effected  all  that  might  be  de- 
sired in  reference  to  it,  but  he  has  done 
good  service  in  directing  attention  to  the 
historical  subject  of  which  Hepburn’s 
biography  forms  part,  and  in  many  re- 
spects his  labours  are  very  commendable.’^ 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Nov.  7.  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  Trea- 
surer, in  the  chair.  This  was  the  first 
monthly  meeting  of  the  present  session. 

A communication  was  read  from  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen,  on  the  discovery  of  a sin- 
gular structure,  of  piles  and  a frame-work 
of  timber,  in  a lake  in  co.  Roscommon. 
An  artificial  island  had  thus  been  formed, 
evidently  at  a very  remote  period,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  objects  of  bronze  celts,  or- 
naments, and  implements  of  considei’able 
antiquity  already  brought  to  light  around 
this  stockade,  sufficient  to  form  a small 
museum.  Canoes,  hewn  from  a single 
log,  had  also  been  found. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  gave  a report  on 
the  peculiar  features  of  Church  Architec- 
ture in  certain  districts  of  France,  as  com- 
pared with  structures  of  the  same  period 
in  England,  and  pointed  out  some  inte- 
resting facts  connected  with  the  progress 
of  the  earlier  styles,  especially  in  the 
Beauvoisis. 

vSir  F.  Madden  read  a curious  notice  of 
an  antique  intaglio  found  at  Sessa,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  used 
in  the  middle  ages  as  a signet  by  an  Italian 
nobleman  of  the  Roggieri  family,  probably 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  set  in  a 
gold  ring,  thus  inscribed,  “ Sigillum  Tho- 
masii  de  Rogeriis  de  Suessa.”  Around  the 
hoop  are  the  following  legends,  “ Christus 
vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat, 
— et  verbum  caro  factum  est  et  abitavit 
in  nobis,”  (some  of  the  words  contracted.) 
This  beautiful  relic  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  George  Borrett,  esq.  of  South- 
ampton. 

Mr.  Hewitt  described  some  recent  ac- 
quisitions added  to  the  Tower  Armoury, 
and  exhibited  an  unique  helm,  of  great 
weight  and  extraordinary  dimensions,  of 


the  times  of  Coeur-de-Lion.  Armour  of 
that  period  is  of  the  greatest  rarity,  and 
this  fine  head-piece  is  believed  to  be  a 
genuine  English  example.  He  gave  an 
account  also  of  a piece  of  artillery,  a 
hooped  gun  of  the  earliest  fashion,  rescued 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Mary  Rose,  and 
presented  to  the  Armoury  by  the  directors 
of  the  South  Eastern  Railway.  The  stone- 
shot  with  which  it  had  been  charged  is  still 
visible  in  the  muzzle. 

Mr.  Maberly  produced  a series  of  plans 
and  sections  of  Rising  Castle,  Norfolk,  and 
gave  a short  account  of  that  fine  Norman 
fortress. 

The  Rev.  F.  Warre  gave  a report  of 
recent  explorations  of  the  area  of  a British 
fortified  town  near  Weston-super-Mare. 
The  place  is  known  as  Worle  Hill,  situ- 
ated on  the  estates  of  Mr.  Pigott,  by 
whose  permission  extensive  excavations 
were  made  in  October  last.  Numerous 
circular  cavities  were  found,  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  primeval  dwellings,  and 
of  the  same  class  as  the  Pen  Pits,  on  the 
borders  of  Somerset  and  Wilts,  described 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  Cole’s  Pits,  at 
Little  Coxwell,  Berks,  the  Pit  Steads  on 
the  Derbyshire  Moors,  examined  by  Mr. 
Bateman,  and  similar  cavities  near  Whitby. 
The  pits  examined  by  Mr.  Warre  were 
surrounded  by  a facing  of  rude  masonry, 
laid  without  mortar : they  contained  in 
many  instances  human  remains,  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  and  large  quantities  of 
grain,  both  wheat  and  barley.  Charred 

* One  of  his  great  defects  is  in  his 
mode  of  quoting  his  authorities.  He 
does  himself  and  his  publisher  great  in- 
justice by  such  references  as  “ Schiller,” 
“ Puffendorf,”  ” Harte,”  &c.  &c.  They 
stamp  discredit  upon  a book  at  once. 
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wood,  bones  of  animals  used  for  food,  &c. 
were  found  in  abundance,  but  the  discovery 
of  skeletons  appeared  to  sbev/  that  these 
curious  pits  had,  at  some  period,  been 
used  as  places  of  sepulture. 

Professor  Buckman  detailed  the  re- 
sults of  late  excavations  at  the  Leauses, 
Cirencester,  a locality  long  known  as  a 
mine  of  ancient  relics.  The  diggings  have 
lately  been  resumed  with  great  success, 
extensive  remains  of  buildings  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  numerous  antiquities 
of  value.  Subscriptions  are  solicited  to 
carry  out  this  undertaking  with  full  effect. 

The  collection  of  ancient  objects  and 
works  of  art  exhibited  were  unusually 
numerous,  comprising  especially  a number 
of  Saxon  weapons  found  during  the  pre- 
vious week  at  Nottingham  ; several  im- 
plements or  weapons  of  stone,  found  in 
the  British  Isles,  particularly  two  stone 
weapons  of  unusual  size  and  form,  from 
the  ancient  hill-fortress  called  “ Cum- 
ming’s  Camp,”  co.  Aberdeen,  renowjied 
for  the  exploits  of  the  Bruce  and  Cuming, 
on  its  site.  These  early  weapons  are  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  S.  W.  King.  Some 
very  singular  objects  of  stone,  of  unknown 
age  and  use,  found  in  excavations  at  Alex- 
andria, were  produced  by  Mr.  S.  Pratt.  Mr. 
Brackstone  sent  several  unique  objects  of 
stone  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Hon. 
R.  Neville  sent  some  of  the  recent  results 
of  his  discoveries  at  Little  Wilbraham, 
where  he  has  brought  to  light  a rich 
variety  of  ornaments,  w^eapons,  and  re- 
markable vestiges  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  age, 
now  preserved  at  Audley  End.  A fac- 
simile of  an  inscribed  slab,  lately  found 
in  Devon,  was  communicated  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Westwood  to  be  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  and  a curious  addition  to  the 
early  Christian  memorials  of  the  western 
counties  and  Wales,  which  he  is  preparing 
for  publication.  Mr.  Faulkner  produced 
fac-similes  of  monumental  figures  com- 
memorating some  of  the  ancestors  of 
General  Washington,  lately  found  in  Ox- 
fordshire. The  discovery  had  excited 
much  interest,  having  been  noticed  in  the 
New  York  journals.  A remarkable  “ pa- 
limpsest ” painting  wavs  shown  by  Mr. 
Payne,  of  Leicester,  having  been  originally 
a portrait  of  WycliflFe,  but  painted  over, 
and  converted  into  that  of  “ Robertus 
Langton,  doctor,”  wliose  name  appears 
concealing  that  of  Wycliffe.  This  later 
work  appears  to  be  of  the  times  shortly 
before  the  Reformation  ; and  is  very  re- 
markable from  the  assemblage  of  pilgrims’ 
signs  that  it  displays.  The  original  paint- 
ing appears  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  fine 
portrait  at  Kuole. 

10 
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Edward  Hussey,  esq.  brought  a stilyard 
weight,  coated  v/ith  bronze,  of  the  times 
of  Henry  III.  ornamented  with  armorial 
escutcheons,  the  bearing  of  Clare,  the  eagle 
displayed,  and  a lion  rampant.  It  was 
obtained  from  Oxfordshire.  The  Rev.  J. 
M.  Traherne  sent  casts  from  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Cheriton  church,  Pembrokeshire, 
pronounced  by  Mr.  V/estwood  to  be  of 
the  fifth  century.  A curious  decorative 
tile  from  Ensham  Abbey  was  exhibited 
by  the  last-named  gentleman,  representing 
a mounted  knight,  bearing  the  heater- 
shaped shield.  He  brought  also  a full- 
size  fac-simile  of  the  sculptured  fascia  sur- 
rounding the  west  doorway  of  Kenilworth 
church,  a remarkable  example  of  Norman 
work.  A singular  silver  gemel  ring  found 
in  Dorset,  the  legend  Ave  Maria  being 
partly  inscribed  on  each  moiety,  and  legible 
only  when  they  are  united,  was  produced 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Bingham  : Mr.  Whincopp 
sent  an  interesting  relic  of  the  same  class, 
found  at  Capel  St.  Andrew’s,  near  Ipswich, 
a ring  with  the  posy — “ Tout  pour  bien 
feyre.”  Mr.  Sulley  exhibited  a fine  gold 
ring  with  the  impress  of  a merchant’s 
mark,  and  the  words  “ Mon  cur  avez,” 
found  at  St.  Ann’s  Well,  Nottingham. 
Several  matrices  of  seals,  chiefly  foreign, 
were  shewn  by  Mr.  Almack;  and  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Hussey  sent  a relic  of  the  ena- 
melled work  of  Limoges,  xiii.  cent,  a plate, 
now  much  defaced,  found  in  digging  a 
grave  at  Rottingdean.  The  com})letion 
of  the  volume  of  Transactions  at  Salisbury, 
published  by  Mr.  Bell,  Fleet  Street,  was 
announced. 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTiaUARIES  OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Nov.  5.  Mr.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce 
read  a paper  by  Mr.  John  Hodgson  Hinde, 
upon  the  site  of  the  Bremetenracum  of  the 
Notitia.  As  this  subject  is  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention  at  present  we  give 
an  abstract  of  the  paper.  In  the  enu- 
meration, in  the  Notitia,  of  the  stations 
subordinate  to  the  Duke  of  Britain,  the 
first  thirteen  are  given  without  any  general 
distinctive  title,  but  before  the  succeeding 
twenty-three  occur  the  words,  Item  per 
lineam  valli.  It  was  natural,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  look  for  all  these  on  th.e  line 
of  the  Wall,  but  it  has  long  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  but  seventeen,  or  at 
most  eighteen,  in  immediate  connexion 
with  this  structure.  The  next  step  was 
to  seek  for  the  remaining  five  or  six  sta- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  the  wall.  Horsley 
thought  he  had  found  them  in  the  eamps 
situated  on  the  roads  leading  from  the  Wall 
southwards.  Glannibanta  was  assigned  to 
Lanchester,  Alionee  to  Whitley,  Breme- 
tenracum to  Old  Penrith,  Olenacum  to 
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Old  Carlisle,  and  Virosidiim  to  Ellen - 
burgh ; and  a degree  of  consistency  was 
given  to  this  theory  by  an  inscription 
found  at  Whitley,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  third  cohort  of  the  Nervii, 
the  very  corps  who,  according  to  the  No- 
titia,  were  in  garrison  at  Alionse.  This 
is  by  no  means  however  conclusive  evi- 
dence. Although  the  cohorts  were  com- 
paratively stationary  in  their  several  lo- 
calities, they  occasionally  moved,  and  have 
in  several  instances  left  inscriptions  in 
stations  where  they  were  not  permanently 
settled.  However  ingenious  Horsley’s 
theory  it  does  not  carry  conviction  with 
it ; and  we  are  at  liberty  to  look  elsewhere, 
but  within  the  district  of  the  Duke  of 
Britain,  for  the  remaining  stations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  an  inscription 
which  bears  directly  upon  this  subject  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked.  It  is  on  an  altar 
which  was  found  at  Ribchester.  Both 
Camden  and  Horsley  were  aware  of  its 
existence,  but  they  knew  it  only  through 
the  medium  of  a faulty  transcript.  Dr. 
Whitaker  deciphered  its  still  legible  cha- 
racters, and  furnished  an  interpretation 
generally  satisfactory,  though  he  was  baf- 
fled by  a single  word,  which  was  the  one 
necessary  to  identify  Bremetenracum  with 
Ribchester.  He  gives  the  inscription  thus  : 

DEO  SAN 
POLNAPON 
OSALVETDN 
ALE  Oa  SAR 
BRENETENN 
OR  . DIANI 
ANTONI 
VS  LEG  VI 
IC  DOMV 
VELITEREIS 

Whitaker  remarks^  “ After  the  most 
attentive  consideration  I think  the  in- 
scription is  to  be  read  as  follows  : Deo 
sancto  Apoloni  Apono  pro  salute  Domini 
Nosiri  Ala  Equitum  Sarmatarum  Brene- 
tennorum  Dianius  Antonins,  Centurio 
Legionis  Sexlce  Victricis  Domu  Velitrisr' 
The  doctor  adds,  “ I suspect  the  word 
which  follows  Sarmatarum  to  express  a 
subordinate  tribe  of  that  widely- spread 
nation  the  Sarmatse  Brenetenni ; at  least, 
I can  assign  no  other  meaning  to  it.” 

It  is  well  known  how  easily,  on  a par- 
tially defaced  inscription,  m may  be  mis- 
taken for  N.  Now  the  substitution  of  one 
of  these  letters  for  the  other  in  the  case 
before  us  clears  up  the  difficulty,  and 
gives  us  BREMETENNOR  as  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  Bremetennoraci  (Bremetenraci). 
If  this  reading  be  correct  it  goes  far  to  fix 
the  station  at  Ribchester. 

Another  important  piece  of  information 
may  be  gleaned  from  this  inscription. 
Qent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVI. 


The  Notitia  places  at  Bremetenracum  a 
“ cuneus  armaturarura,”  which  Horsley 
translates,  “a  body  of  men  in  armour.” 
But  this  description  applies  equally  well 
to  all  the  Roman  troops  in  Britain.  By 
supplying  an  initial  S,  and  making  a tri- 
fling alteration  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
word,  ” armaturarum  ” is  changed  into 
Sarmatarum.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
correct  what  appears  to  be  an  error  in  the 
Notitia,  and  to  identify  the  Bremeten- 
racum of  the  document  with  the  Bremeto- 
nacum  of  the  Itinerary.  Although  the 
Ribchester  inscription  is  the  only  one 
which  mentions  Bremetenracum  as  the 
name  of  the  station,  several  have  been 
found  w^hicb  place  it  beyond  a doubt  that 
the  Ala  Equitum  Sarmatarum  were  in 
garrison  at  that  place. 

Mancunium  has  long  been  identified 
with  Manchester : if  Bremetonacum  be 
now  considered  as  fixed  at  Ribchester  an 
important  point  is  gained  in  the  unravell- 
ing of  the  Xth  Iter. 

Horsley  placed  Coccium  at  Ribchester, 
although  this  left  him  but  seventeen  miles 
as  the  distance  from  thence  to  Manchester. 
The  Itinerary  distance  is  thirty-seven 
miles ; the  actual  distance  twenty. nine 
English  or  rather  more  than  thiit3^-one 
Roman  miles.  This  drove  Hoi’sley  to 
suppose  that  there  was  an  error  in  the 
Itinerary.  Three  circumstances  militate 
against  such  an  idea  ; first,  the  distances 
between  the  stations  in  this  Iter  are  al- 
ready unusually  great ; secondly,  all  copies 
of  the  Itinerary  are  agreed  as  to  the 
figures  ; and  thirdly,  the  sum  of  the  miles 
from  station  to  station  corresponds,  with- 
in a unit,  with  the  total  mileage  of  the 
Iter.  As  w'e  do  not  know  that  Coccium 
lay  in  a direct  line  betw^een  Mancunium 
and  Bremetonacum,  the  actual  distance  of 
thirty-one  Roman  miles  between  Man- 
chester and  Ribchester  does  not  ill  cor- 
respond with  the  Itinerary  distance  of 
thirty-seven. 

At  Overborough  there  are  undoubted 
remains  of  a Roman  station,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  Ribchester  nearly  corresponds 
with  that  which  the  Itinerary  interposes 
between  Bremetonacum  and  Galacum. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Camden  had  some 
suspicion  of  the  identity  of  Galacum  and 
Overborough  in  consequence  of  the  name 
of  the  rivulet  on  which  the  fatter  stands, 
the  Lac  being  incorporated  in  the  Latin 
word. 

Brough,  a little  to  the  left  of  Horsley’s 
direct  line,  will,  in  point  of  distance,  answer 
very  well,  for  the  Alone  of  the  Itinerary, 
and  its  name  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered 
Ad  Lonam— on  the  Lon  or  Lune,  whose 
waters  flow  past  the  station.  Galava  and 
Glanoventa  have  still  to  be  provided  for  ; 
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it  is  not  impossible  that  Whitley  may  be 
the  latter.  It  occupies  a barren  and  de- 
solate spot,  one  ill  adapted  we  might  think 
to  form  the  commencement  of  an  Iter; 
but  it  is  the  centre  of  a valuable  mineral 
district,  and  as  such  would  be  a place  of 
importance.  The  road,  proceeding  both 
to  the  north  and  the  south  of  it,  may  yet 
be  traced  for  miles. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Potter  next  read  a paper  de- 
scribing some  excavations  which  he  had 
made  at  Birdoswald,  the  Amboglanna  of 
the  Notitia.  During  the  preceding  summer 
he  had  laid  bare  the  eastern  and  w'estern 
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gateways  of  the  station,  which  exhibited 
many  interesting  features,  of  which  he  had 
already  given  the  society  an  account : 
during  this  excavation  he  had  discovered 
the  southern  entrance,  which  was  pre- 
viously hid  by  the  ruins  of  the  surround- 
ing buildings.  The  contiguous  walls  he 
found  standing  as  high  as  the  spring  of 
the  arch  ; several  of  the  voussoirs  lay  on 
the  ground  ; one  guard  chamber  was  in  a 
very  perfect  state.  Amboglanna  was  al- 
ways an  interesting  station ; these  re- 
searches render  it  increasingly  so. 


HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The  Assembly  was  opened  on  the  4th 
Nov.  when  the  President,  in  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  message,  directly  recom- 
mended the  abrogation  of  the  electoral 
law  of  the  31st  of  May,  1850.  A com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  reported  in  favour 
of  its  maintenance.  A debate  on  the  ques- 
tion took  place  on  the  6th,  when  the  mi- 
nisterial proposition  w'as  negatived  by 
353  to  347,  a majority  of  six  only  ; in 
addition  to  which  three  members  who 
meant  to  have  voted  for  the  proposi- 
tion were  by  accident  excluded  from  the 
division;  and  one  member  who  appears  in 
the  majority,  protests  that  his  intention 
was  to  have  voted  in  the  minority.  On 
the  17th  another  important  division  took 
place.  The  Quaestors  made  a proposition 
to  deprive  the  President  of  the  control  of 
the  army.  It  was  negatived  by  408  to 
300  ; and  the  dread  of  an  immediate  civil 
war  was  thereby  relieved. 

The  ceremony  of  inaugurating  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  William  of  Normandy,  the 
Conqueror  of  England,  took  place  at  Fa- 
laise  on  Sunday  Oct.  26,  in  presence  of 
an  immense  crowd  both  of  Fiench  and 
English.  M.  Guizot  made  a long  speech 
on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  dilated  on  the 
superiority  of  the  victories  of  peace  over 
those  of  war,  and  especially  eulogised  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

The  drawijjg  of  ^‘the  Lottery  of  the 
Ingots  of  Gold,”  by  a decree  of  the  late 
Prefect  of  Police,  M.  Caiiier,  took  place  in 
Franconi’s  circus  on  the  Champs  Elysees, 
on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  November.  The 
amount  received  for  tickets  was  5,455,099f. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  statutes  of  the  new  order  of  Ho- 
henzollern,  founded  by  the  Prince  of  Ho- 


henzollern  in  1841,  and  to  be  continued 
as  a Prussian  order,  have  been  published. 
There  are  to  be  two  branches  of  it,  one  to 
be  granted  by  the  King,  the  other  by  the 
Prince.  The  Prussian  branch  is  intended 
as  a memorial  of  the  origin  and  extension 
of  the  Royal  House  of  Prussia,  “ which, 
under  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God, 
has  extended  its  sway  from  the  rocky  peak 
of  the  Hohenzollern  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean.”  The  order, 
therefore,  is  to  bear  the  motto,  ” Vom  Fels 
zum  Meer.”  The  insignia  are  to  display 
the  Prussian  eagle,  besides  the  arms  of  Ho- 
henzollern and  the  Prussian  colours.  The 
chain  of  the  order  is  to  bear  the  arms  of 
the  burgraves  of  Nlirnberg  and  the  sceptre 
of  the  Electoral  Arch-Chamberlain.  It 
is  to  be  bestowed  on  persons  who  shall 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  power 
and  splendour  of  the  royal  house,  or  ex- 
hibit special  devotion  to  the  person  of  the 
king  or  the  royal  family. 

HANOVER. 

Ernest  King  of  Hanover  died  on  the 
18th  of  November.  His  only  son  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  is  suffering  under  the 
melancholy  affliction  of  blindness,  has 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  has  formed 
a new  ministry  under  the  presidency  of 
Baron  Scheele. 

CANADA. 

A new  Canadian  ministry  has  been  ga- 
zetted.  Mr.  Hincks,  Mr.  Tachd,  and  Mr. 
Morris,  retain  their  offices,  as  Inspector, 
Receiver,  and  Postmaster-General.  Mr. 
A.  N.  Morin,  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  succeeds  Mr.  Leslie 
as  Piovincial  Secretary.  Mr.  Drummond, 
the  late  Solicitor-General,  is  promoted  to 
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the  Attorney- Generalship  East,  vice  Mr. 
Lafontaine,  who  retires  into  private  life, 
and  resumes  his  practice  at  the  bar.  Mr. 
Richards,  member  for  Leeds,  is  appointed 
Attorney- General  West,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Baldwin.  The  famous  Dr.  Rolph, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  liberal  party  in 
Upper  Canada  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who 
was  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  and  fled 
the  country,  has  accepted  the  commis- 
sionership  of  the  Crown  Lands ; and 
Mr.  Malcolm  Cameron  has  received  the 
new  appointment  of  President  of  Com- 
mittees of  the  Executive  Council.  These 
two  are  the  leaders  of  the  new  party  in 
Canada  West,  called  ultra-Reformers,  or 
Republicans. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  intelligence  from  the  gold  district 
at  Bathurst  states  that  some  4,000  per- 
sons were  in  the  diggings,  and  25,000/. 
worth  of  gold  had  been  collected  in  one 
week.  Gold  has  been  discovered  at  a 
third  place,  thirty  miles  south  of  Bathurst, 
and  likewise  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  ad- 
joining colony  of  Victoria,  a hundred 
miles  from  Melbourne.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discovery  it  appears 
that  as  much  as  70,000/.  has  been  ex- 
ported. The  Bathurst  Free  Press  records 
the  discovery  of  a block  of  quartz  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  weighing  751bs.,  out  of 
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which  a lump  of  GOlbs.  of  pure  gold  was 
taken. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  Kaffirs  continue  their  harassing 
warfare.  Of  the  2nd  Royals  four  were 
killed  and  sixteen  wounded  shortly  after 
landing,  in  an  action  on  the  Fish  River, 
on  the  27th  or  28th  of  August.  A severe 
action  took  place  on  the  1st  Sept,  near 
Committee’s  Drift,  in  the  Fish  River 
Bush  ; and  on  the  9th  Sept,  the  most  de- 
sperate engagement  in  the  war  occurred 
during  the  march  of  Col.  Mackinnon:  in 
the  same  locality  Capt.  Oldham,  com- 
manding a detachment-,  was  struck  down 
and  slain,  along  with  two  or  three  ser- 
geants who  rushed  to  his  rescue.  The 
troops  returned  to  King  William’s  Town 
on  the  I7th.  The  loss  of  the  different 
detachments  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing was  78.  Another  movement  w'as  made 
against  a body  of  the  enemy,  posted  in  the 
Kaga  Mountains.  Lieut. -Col.  Fordyce, 
with  a part  of  the  74th,  made  an  advance 
upon  the  Kroorae  Bush,  near  the  Water- 
kloof,  where  he  twice  sustained  a formid- 
able attack  of  upwards  of  2,000  Kaffirs 
and  Hottentots,  headed  by  Macomo,  and 
severely  punished  them,  without  sustain- 
ing the  loss  of  a man  ; but  on  his  return 
eight  of  his  gallant  Highlanders  were 
killed  in  a defile  owdng  to  the  misconduct 
of  his  auxiliaries  the  Fingoes. 


Domestic  Occurrences. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


The  Great  Exhibition,  — A report, 
signed  by  Prince  Albert  as  President  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  and  dated  the  6th 
Nov.  has  been  presented  to  the  Queen. 
It  announces  that,  after  defraying  all  ex- 
penses, a surplus  will  remain,  w'hich,  it  is 
believed,  will  not  be  less  than  150,000/. 
Instead  of  applying  this  surplus  to  the 
establishment  of  similar  exibitions  in  fu- 
ture, which  was  at  one  time  contemplated, 
the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that, 
as  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  un- 
dertakings of  the  kind  can  be  made  self- 
supporting,  greater  benefit  will  accrue  by 
its  judicious  application  to  the  general 
objects  for  which  the  Exhibition  was  de- 
signed ; which  they  consider  to  be,  the 
furthei*ance  of  every  branch  of  human  in- 
dustry by  the  comparison  of  the  processes 
employed,  and  the  results  obtained,  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  by  each  country  from 
what  has  been  done  by  others — as  also 
the  increase  of  the  means  of  industrial 
education  and  the  extension  of  the  in- 


fluence of  science  and  art  upon  produc- 
tive industry. 

The  Governors  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Sherborne,  have  presented  an  address  of 
thanks  to  Earl  Digby,  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Dorset,  for  his  munifi- 
cent gift  to  the  school  under  their  charge, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  Abbey  pre- 
mises and  other  buildings,  together  with 
the  garden  and  land  adjoining.  The  ad- 
dress states  that  by  his  Lordship’s  libera- 
lity the  school  will  now  be  placed  in  an 
entirely  different  position  ; that  with  his 
Lordship’s  permission  the  premises  shall 
hereafter  be  called  the  ‘‘  Digby  Build- 
ings ; ” and  that  a marble  tablet  shall  be 
erected  in  a conspicuous  position  record- 
ing the  noble  gift  and  acknowledging  his 
Lordship  as  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the 
school  since  its  foundation  by  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  in  1550. 

Balmoral,  the  Highland  home  of  her 
Majesty  for  four  years  past,  is  now  Royal 
property.  Dr.  Robertson,  Commissioner 
for  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  and  Edward 
White,  esq.,  solicitor,  have  come  to  a 
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final  agreement  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  by  which  the  fee  simple  of 
the  estate  has  become  the  property  of  the 
Queen. 

The  sale  of  Lord  Derby’s  aviary  and 
menagerie  at  Knowsley  took  place  in  Oc- 
tober. Buyers  w^ere  attracted  from  all  the 
states  of  Europe.  Lord  Hill  is  the  only 
English  amateur  of  note  whose  attend- 
ance is  mentioned.  The  sales  neverthe- 
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less  brought  what  connoisseurs  consider 
to  be  anything  but  good  prices,  the  total 
realising  only  about  7,000/.,  while  it  is 
stated  to  have  cost  nearly  10,000/.  per 
ann.  to  keep  it  in  efficiency.  The  principal 
purchasers  were  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  the  proprietors  of  Wombwell’s 
menagerie,  the  proprietor  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  at  Liverpool,  Count  Demidoff, 
and  M.  Vichman  of  Antwerp. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments. 

Oct.  29.  Lyon  Playfair,  esq.  C.B.  F.R.S. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  &c.  to  be  Gentleman 
Usher  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

Oct.  31.  Benjamin  Hawes,  esq.  M.P.  to  be 
Dep.  Secretary  at  War. — 7th  Li^ht  Dragoons, 
Major  C.  Hagart  to  be  Lieut-Col. ; Capt.  J.  M. 
Hagart  to  be  Major. — Coldstream  Guards, 
Lieut,  and  Capt.  T.  M.  Steele  to  be  Capt.  and 
Lieut. -Colonel.— Unattached,  Major  T.  M.  Bid- 
dulph,  from  7th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Lieut. - 
Colonel;  Brevet,  Lieut. -Col.  Lord  E.  Hay,  7th 
Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Colonel  in  the  Army. 

Nov.  3.  Royal  Marines,  Col.  and  Sec.  Comm. 
J.  M.  Pilcher  to  be  Colonel  Commandant ; 
Lieut.-Col.  S.  B.  Ellis,  C.B.  to  be  Colonel  and 
Second  Commandant ; Capt.  and  brevet  Major 
W.  Calamy  to  be  Lieut  -Colonel. 

Nov.  4.  Charles-William  Earl  FitzWilliam 
elected  K.G. 

Nov.  7.  Alex.  Williams  Anderson,  esq.  to 
be  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Trinidad. — 91st 
Foot,  Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Class  W. 
Arden  to  be  Surgeon.— Hospital  Staff,  Staff 
Surgeon  of  First  Class  A.  Shanks,  M.D.  to 
be  Deputy  Inspector-general  of  Hospitals ; 
Surgeon  J.  S.  Chapman,  from  lltli  Foot,  to  be 
Staff  Surgeon  First  Class;  Surgeon  F.  Reid, 
M.D.  from  91st  Foot,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon  of 
Second  Class.— Brevet,  Capt.  A.  H.  L.  Wyatt, 
11th  Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the  Army. 

Nov.  11.  By  a general  Brevet  bearing  this 
date  are  promoted,  to  be  Generals,  21  line  and 
1 engineer,  Lieut. -Generals ; to  be  Lieut. -Gene- 
rals, 46  line,  6 artillery,  6 engineer,  and  1 ma- 
rine, Major-Generals;  to  be  Major-Generals, 
57  line,  2 artillery,  3 engineer,  and  3 marine, 
Colonels;  to  be  Colonels,  97  line  (2  cavalry, 
10  guards,  19  infantry,  and  66  half-pay),  15 
artillery,  12  engineer,  and  1 marine,  Lieut. - 
Colonels  ; to  be  Lieut. -Colonels,  84  line  (3  ca- 
valry and  81  infantry),  and  2 engineer,  Majors ; 
to  be  Majors,  79  line  (6  cavalry,  2 guards, 
71  infantry),  21  pensioners,  17  artillery,  17  engi- 
neer, and  13  marine,  Captains. 

Nov.  15.  Herbert  Mackworth,  esq.  to  be  an 
Inspector  of  Coal  Mines,  wiceJ.  Kenyon  Black- 
well,  esq.  resigned. 

Nov.  17.  Royal  Artillery,  brevet  Colonel  A. 
Maclachlan  to  be  Colonel;  brevet  Colonel  E. 
Sabine  to  be  Colonel;  Lieut.-Colonels  J,  A. 
Chalmer,  9th  batt.  and  F.  R.  Chesney,  3d  batt. 
to  be  Colonels  ; Capt.  W.  H.  Pickering,  3d  bat- 
talion, and  Capt.  J.  W.  Codington,  1st  batta- 
lion, to  be  Lieut.  Colonels. — Royal  Engineers, 
Lieut.-Col.  A.  Emmett  and  Lieut.-Col.  VV.  C. 
Ward  to  be  Colonels;  brevet  M.ajor  T.  Hore, 
brevet  Lieut.-Col.  T.  Foster,  and  brevet  Major 

J.  I.  Hope  to  be  Lieut.-Colonels. 

Nov.  18.  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 

K. G.  and  Robert  Sliapland  Baron  Caretv,  in- 


vested with  the  order  of  St.  Patrick. — 10th  Dra- 
goons, brevet  Colonel  F.  C.  Griffiths  to  be 
Lieut.-Colonel.— 3d  Foot,  brevet  Lieut.-Col. 
C.  T.  Van  Straubenzee  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel; 
Capt.  J.  T.  Airey  to  be  Major. — 54th  Foot, 
Major  W.  Y.  Moore  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet 
Major  J.  R.  Wheeler  to  be  Major.— 95th  Foot, 
brevet  Lieut.-Col.  John  Walter  to  be  Lieut.- 
Colonel  ; brevet  Major  J.  G.  Champion  to  be 
Major.— Cape  Mounted  Riflemen, brevet  Lieut.- 
Colonel  William  Sutton  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel; 
brevet  Major  Thomas  Donovan  to  be  Major  ; 
Col.  Peter  Brown,  Commandant  of  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  to  be  Major- 
General. — Royal  Marines,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  J. 
Murton  and  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  Walker  to  be 
Colonels  in  the  Army. 


Lord  Dunsandle  and  Clanconel  elected  a Re- 
presentative of  Ireland. 

Christopher  Temple,  esq.  Q.  C.  to  be  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Frederick  Peel,  esq.  M.P.  for  Leominster, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Francis  Lewis  Shaw  Merewether,  esq.  to  be 
Postmaster-General  of  New  South  Wales. 

James  Brotherton,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  (son 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Brotherton,  M.P.)  to  be  Re- 
ceiver-General in  the  Inland  Revenue  De- 
partment. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

Frederick  Waymouth  Gibbs,  esq.  barrister- 
at-law',  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  be  Preceptor  to  thePrinceof  Wales. 

Jeffery  Grimwood  Cozens,  of  Woodward 
Mortimer-lodge,  esq.  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  his  grandfather  Jeffery  Grimwood,  of 
Crossing  Temple,  esq.  to  use  the  surname  of 
Grimwood  only,  and  bear  the  arms  of  Grim- 
wood quarterly  with  his  own. 


Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament^ 

Bradford.— Kohevi  Milligan,  esq. 

York  (E.  Riding).— Hon.  Arthur  Duncombe. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Charapneys  (R.  of  St.  Mary, 
Whitechapel), Canonry  in  St.Paul’sCathedral. 

Ven.  T.  Hill  (Archdeacon  of  Derby),  Canonry 
of  Offley  and  Flixton,  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

Ven.  R.  Bell,  D.D.  Treasurership  of  Waterford. 

Rev.  G.  Allan,  Holy  Trinity  P.C.  Hazlemere, 
Bucks. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Allen,  Michael  Church  P.C.  Som. 

Rev.  H.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Evening  Preacher- 
ship,  Somerstown  Chapel,  St.  Pancras. 
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Rev.  F.  Barnes,  Holy  Trinity  P.C.  Plymouth. 

Rev.  G.  Bellamy,  Bellingham  R.  Northumb. 

Rev.  R.  Bickersteth,  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  R. 
London. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Blofeld,  Drayton  R.  w.  Hellesdon 
R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  — Bluett,  Clonlea  V.  diocese  of  Killaloe. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Booker,  Precentorship  of  Hull 
Parish  Church. 

Rev.  G.  R.  Brown,  Maiden-Bradley  P.C.  Wilts. 

Rev.R.BrownCjCrossboyne  R.  andV.dio.Tuam. 

Rev.  W.  Browne,  Elsing  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  .T.  H.  Bullivant,  Pytchley  V.  Northamp. 

Rev.  J.  Bullock,  High-Ham  R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  F.  Caskell,  Holy  Trinity  P.C.  Oswestry, 
Salop. 

Rev.  J.  Cather,  Aughaval  (or  Westport)  R.  and 
V.  diocese  Tuam. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Charlton,  Parish  Chapel  P.C.  St. 
Marylebone. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Clarke,  Cattistock  R.  Dorset. 

Rev.  W.  Cockin,  St.  George  R.  Birmingham. 

Rev.  T.  de  Vere  Coneys,  Ballinakill  R.  and  V. 
diocese  Tuam. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Curtler,  Doverdale  R.  Worcestersh. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Dancer,  Aghaucon  R.  andV.  dio. 
Killaloe. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Doudney,  Charles  Chapel  P C.  Ply- 
mouth. 

Rev.  C.  Dunne,  Earl’s -Croonie  R.  Worcestersh. 

Rev.  P.  Dwyer,  Tullogh  Prebend,  dio.  Killaloe. 

Rev.  S.  Fairies,  Lurgashall  R.  Sussex. 

Rev.  — Faulkner,  Middletown  P.  C.  diocese  Ar- 
magh. 

Rev.  J.  Garrett,  Biscathorpe  R.  Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  J.  Gillies,  St.  Paul  P.C.  Portwood,  Chesh. 

Rev.  D.  T.  Gladstone,  St.  Thomas  P.C.  Leeds. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Graham,  Bidstone  P.C.  Cheshire. 

Rev.  C.  d’Ewes  Granville  (P.C.  of  Alnwick), 
Hon.  Canonry,  Durham. 

Rev.  C.  Greenway,  St,  James’  P.C.  Over-Dar- 
wen,  Lancashire. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Grieve,  St.  Ternan’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Banchory-Ternan,  dio.  Aberdeen, 

Rev.  W.  Hale,  Claverton  R.  Somei’set. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hall,  Tottenham  R.  Middlesex. 

Rev.  J.  Hill,  Wyke-Regis  R.  Dorset. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Hilliard,  Cowley  R,  Middlesex. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Hilton,  St.  John  P.C.  Uxbridge- 
More,  Middlesex. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Hilton,  Badlesmere  R.  w.  Leave- 
land  R.  Kent. 

Rev.  R.  Hogg,  LL.D.  Drummaul,  dio.  Connor. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Hughes-D’Aeth,  Knowlton  R.  Kent. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Huntingford,  Littlemore  P.C.  Oxf. 

Rev.  J.  Hutchinson,  St.  Bridget  P.C.  Becker- 
met,  Cumberland. 

Rev.  J.  Jones,  Llanthewy-Skirrid  R.  Monm. 

Rev.  S.  Kettlewell,  St.  Mark  P.C.  Woodhouse, 
Leeds. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Loinsworth,  Broiighty-Ferry  Epis- 
copal Church,  dio.  Brechin,  and  to  be  Synod 
Clerk  of  that  diocese. 

Rev.  W.  H.  M‘Causland,  Inniscaltra,  diocese 
Killaloe. 

Rev.  R.  Malone,  St.  MatthewP.C.Westminster. 

Rev.  M.  Margoliouth,  St.  Bartholomew  P.C. 
Manchester. 

Rev.  W.  Mills,  D.D.  St.  Paul  R.  Exeter. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Neville  (V.of  Butleigh),  Barton  St. 
David,  Canonry,  Wells. 

Rev. J. O’Callaghan, KilcumminP.C.  dio.  Tuam. 

Rev.  T.  Philips,  Walton  V.  w.  Felixstow  V , Suff. 

Rev.  E.  Pizey,  Holy  Trinity  P.C.  Trowbridge, 
Wilts. 

Rev.  W.  Price,  Derwen  R.  Denbighshire. 

Rev.  G.  Proctor,  Bennington  R.  Herts. 

Rev.  W.  Roberts,  Radwell  R.  Herts. 

Rev.  C.  F,  Secretan,  Holy  Trinity  P.C.  Pimlico. 

Rev.  S.  Smith,  St.  George  P.C.  Whitwick,  Leic. 

Rev.  J.  Smythe,  Brandeston  V.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Spencer,  Benefield  R.  Northamp. 

Rev.  G.  Stallard,  Tideford  P.C.  Cornwall. 


Rev.  W.  Stow,  Avebury  V.  w.  Winterbourner 
Monkton,  Wilts. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Thompson,  Llanllwchaiarn  V. 
Montgomeryshire. 

Rev.  A.  Wheeler,  Old  Sodbury  V.  Gloucester. 

Rev.  T.  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Martin  R.  Worcester. 

Rev.  F.  W.  White,  Meare  V.  Somerset. 

Rev.  H.  Wilkinson,  Wicker  P.C.  Sheffield. 

To  Chaplaincies, 

Rev.  F.  H.  Bishop,  to  the  Earlof  Lanesborough. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Douglas,  to  the  Earl  of  Airlie. 

Rev.H.  Hare,  Assistant,  to  H.M.  Forces,  Malta. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Keogh,  English  Church  at  Brussels. 

Rev.  J.T.  Langford,  French  Protestant  Church, 
Bruges. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Ludlow,  Mayor  of  Bristol,  1851-2. 

Rev.  A.  Parnell,  the  Union,  St.  Alban’s. 

Rev.  T.  Sheppard,  Chaplain  Fellowship, Exeter 
college,  Oxford. 

Rev.  I.  Spooner  (V.  of  Edgbaston),  to  Lord  Cal- 
thorpe. 

Rev.  R.  Vance,  to  the  Earl  of  Glengall. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Wilkins,  Thrapston  Union,  Npnsh. 

Collegiate  and  Scholastic  Appointments. 

Duke  of  Argyll,  Chancellor  of  St.  Andrew’s 
University. 

A.  Alison,  Esq.  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, 1851-2. 

Rev  G.  H.  Cooke,  Second  Mastership  of  Col- 
chester Grammar  School. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Cox,  Vice-Principalship  of  the  St. 
Mary  Church  College  of  Pastoral  Theology. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Freeborn,  Head  Mastership  of 
Llanrwst  Grammar  School,  Denbighshire. 

J.  Jelly,  Second  Mastership  of  Middleton  Gram- 
mar School,  Lancashire. 

G.  Jemmett,  M.A.  Tutor  in  Codrington  coll. 
Barbadoes. 

E.  A.  H.  Lechmere,  B.A.  Secretary  to  the 
Worcester  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Litton,  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Ed- 
mund hall,  Oxford. 

Rev.  J.  M‘Cosh,.LL  D.  Professorship  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics,  Queen’s  college,  Belfast. 

Rev.  — Manning,  Deacon  Schoolmaster,  Meva- 
gissey,  Cornwall. 

J.  A.  Ogle,  M.D.  Regius  Professorship  of 
Medicine,  Tomlin’s  Praelectorship  of  Ana- 
tomy, and  Aldrichian  Professorship  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Rev.  R.  Okes,  D.D.  (Provost  of  King’s  college), 
to  be  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, 1851-2. 

W.  L.  Pendei'ed,  M.A.  Second  Mastership  of 
Brentwood  Grammar  School,  Essex. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Rogerson,  Second  Mastership  of 
Bradford  Grammar  School. 

Rev.  J.  Taylor,  Second  Master  of  St.  Bee’s 
School,  Cumberland. 

Rev.  J.  Thompson,  B.D.  Rectorship  of  Lin- 
coln college,  Oxford. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Wall,  D.D.  Vice-Provost,  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  1851-2. 

Rev.  W.  de  Lancy  West,  Head  Mastership 
of  Brentwood  Gram,mar  School,  Essex. 

Erratum. — Ante,  p.  532,  col.  2,  line  18,  read 

Rev.  M.  L.  Lee. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  23,  1850.  At  Over  Seile,  Leic.  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Morewood  Gresley,  Rector  of 
Seile,  a son  (baptized  Nigel- Walsingham) ; and 
Aug.  17, 1851,  a son  (baptized  Geofi’rey-Ferrers). 

Oct.  14.  At  Tandragee  castle,  her  Grace 

the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  a dau. 17.  At 

Edinburgh,  Lady  Anne  Charteris,  a dau. 

18.  At  W^indlestone  hall,  co.  Durham,  Lady 
Eden,  a son. 19.  At  Woodlands,  nearTaun- 
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ton,  tlie  wife  of  the  Hon.  Chaiies  Napier,  a 

dau. At  Wellington,  Somerset,  the  wife  of 

Robert  Arundel  Were,  esq.  a son. At  Tot- 

hill,  near  Plymouth,  the  wife  of  Copleston 

Lopes  Radcliffe,  esq.  a dau. 20.  At  Notton, 

Lady  Awdry,  a son. At  Lowndes  sq.  the 

Lady  Mary  Egerton,  a dau. At  Coston  rec- 

tory, Leic.  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John 

Sandilands,  a son. 21.  At  the  Holt,  the 

wife  of  Walter  Jervis  Long,  esq.  a son.-— -At 
Park  St.  Grosvenor  sq.  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col. 

Vansittart,  a son. 23.  At  Westover,  Isle  of 

Wight,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  William  A’Court 

Holmes,  a son. At  the  Admiralty,  the  wife 

of  Capt.  Alexander  Milne,  Pi.N.  a son. 

26.  At  Churston  Court,  the  wife  of  John  Yarde 

Buller,  esq.  a dau. 28.  The  wife  of  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Mortimer,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of 

London  School,  a son. 30.  AtCadland,  the 

seat  of  A.  R.  Drummond,  esq.  Mrs.  Lumley, 

of  Tickhill  castle,  a dau. At  Dublin,  the  wife 

of  Lieut. -Col.  Henry  Farrant,  81st  Regt.  a dau. 

• 31 . At  Bryanston  pi.  Lady  Charlotte  Wat- 
son Taylor,  a dau. At  Frittenden,  Lady 

Harriet  Moore,  a son. 

Nov.  1.  At  Pau,  in  the  Pyrenees,  Lady 

Louisa  Agnew,  a son. At  Colwood  house, 

Sussex,  the  wife  of  Saint  John  Bennett,  esq.  a 
son  and  heir.  — 3.  At  Ickworth,  Lady  Arthur 

Hervey,  a son. 4.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of 

James  Blair,  esq.  2nd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry, 
a son. 5.  At  Stoke  Rochford,  Lady  Caro- 

line Tumor,  a son.— — 7.  At  Watford,  North- 
amptonshire, Lady  Henley,  a dau. At  Holk- 

ham  vicarage,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

Alexander  Napier,  a son. 8.  In  Gloucester 

squai’e,  Lady  Kay  Shuttleworth,  a son. 

9.  At  Brook  st.  London,  the  Marchioness  of 

Blandford,  a dau. 10.  At  Queen  street, 

Edinburgh,  Lady  Blanche  Balfour,  a son. 

At  Mitcham,  the  wife  of  Charles  Hugh  Hoare, 

esq.  a son. 11.  At  Southampton,  the  wife 

of  Capt.  W.  Yolland,  Royal  Eng.  a dau. 

At  Buckeridge  house,  near  Teignniouth,  the 
wife  of  Charles  Stirling,  esq.  a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March  14.  At  Otago,  New  Zealand,  Alfred 
Chetham  Strode,  esq.  Resident  Magistrate 
and  Sheriff  of  Otago,  third  son  of  Adm.  Sir 
E.  Chetham  Strode,  K.C.B.  K.C.H.  to  Emily, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Barrow,  esq.  of 
Cottenham  house,  Oxfordshire. 

June  11.  At  Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  China, 
H.  J.  Hirsehberg,  M.D.  to  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  White,  of  Morden  hall, 
Suri’ey. 

July  3.  At  Masulipatam,  Lieut.  F.  T.  Haig, 
Madras  Eng.  to  Christian-Anne,  youngest  dau. 
of  Thomas  Learmouth,  esq.  Wimpole  street. 

Aug.  2.  At  Rajahmundry,  E.  I.  Arthur 
Ridgway  Poyntz,  esq.  H.  M.  25th  Regt.  to 
Sibylla-Eliza,  eldest  dau.  ; and  John  William 
Rideout,  esq.  21st  Madras  N. I.  to  Amy,  second 
dau . of  George  Ledwell  Taylor,  esq.  of  Hyde 

park  square. At  Bangalore,  E.  I.  Frederic 

Wm.  Goldfrap,  Lieut.  15th  Hussars,  only  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Goldfrap,  Rector  of 
Clench warton,  Norf.  to  Fanny-Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  Capt.  J.  Alexander,  8th  N.  I.  C. 

5.  At  Florence,  Major  the  Chevalier  de 
Knebel,  in  the  Austrian  Service,  to  Henrietta 
J.  Paulett  de  Courcy,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Hon.  Lieut. -Col.  de  Courcy,  and  granddau.  of 
John  26th  Lord  Kinsale. 

10.  At  Egginton,  Derb.  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Boothby,  Vicar  of  Hawkesbury,  Glouc.  son 
of  the  late'Rev.  Charles  Boothby,  of  Sutterton, 
Line,  to  Eleanor-Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  T.  Fenwick,  of  Northfield, 
Wore. 


[Dec. 

16.  At  Newfoundland,  William  Henry  Mare, 
esq.  to  Esther-Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Robert  Langrishe,  esq.  Lieut.  R.N. 

21.  At  Narborough,  Leic.  the  Rev.  William 
Allford,  only  son  of  W.  N.  Allford,  esq.  of 
Sherborne,  to  Dora-Mary,  only  dau.  of  George 

Bellaii’s,  esq.  of  Narborough  hall. At  Tenby, 

Charles  F.  Ivens,  esq.  of  Bristol,  to  Henrietta- 
Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Llewelyn,  esq. 
of  Bonville’s  court,  Pemb. 

26.  At  Earsden,  North umb.  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Watkin,  M.A.  Lecturer  of  Blyth,  to  Priscilla, 
youngest  dau.  of  thelate  Robert  John  Walker, 
esq.  of  Roraanby,  near  Northallerton. 

27.  At  Magotly,  S.  Farquharson,  esq.  to 
Anna-Margaret,  third  dau.  of  John  Salmon, 
esq.  ; also,  at  the  same  time,  John  Vidal,  esq. 
to  Marianne-Williams,  fourth  dau.  of  John 
Salmon,  esq.  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Sept.  4.  At  Launceston,  Thos.  Coidson,  esq. 
of  Penzance,  to  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  George  Moore,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
and  Rector  of  Ladock,  Cornwall. At  Ed- 

monton, William  Cobbett,  esq.  of  the  Firs,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Edw.  Rowe 

Mores,  esq. At  Shotesham,  Norf.  Edward 

Howes,  esq.  of  Morningthorpe,  to  Fanny,  dau. 
of  Robert  Fellowes,  esq.  of  Shotesham  park. 

At  Southwold,  Suffolk,  Rowland  F.  Jermyn, 

esq.  Lieut.  Indian  Navy,  to  Louisa- Emily, 
youngest  dau.  of  James  Jermyn,  esq.  of  South- 
wold.  At  Bristol,  W.  H.  Thompson,  esq. 

Advocate,  Edinburgh,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  S.  Hemming,  esq.  of  Merrywood  hall, 
Bristol. 

9.  At  Maidstone,  the  Rev.  F.  Walker,  M.A. 
of  Worcester  coll.  Oxford,  to  Martha,  youngest 

dau.  of  H.  Godden,  esq.  Maidstone. At  Net- 

tlehara.  Line,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Simpson,  M.A,  of 
Whitburn,  Durham,  to  Mary-EIizabeth,  second 

dau.  of  J.  Hood,  esq.  of  Nettleham  hall. At 

Edinburgh,  Thos.  Campbell,  esq.  son  of  Colin 
Campbell,  esq.  of  Colgrain,  to  Mary,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Alexander  Campbell,  esq,  of 

Possil. Edward  Goodall  Stewart  Griffiths, 

second  son  of  Louis  Griffiths,  esq.  of  Marie 
hill,  Cheltenham,  to  Emily,  fourth  dau.  of 
Thomas  Harrison  Merony,  esq.  of  Miltown 
Malbay,  co.  Clare. 

17.  At  Kennington,  the  Rev.  William  Row- 
lands, of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  to  Eliza,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  .John  George,  esq.  Clapham 

rise. At  West  Hackney,  Robert  John  Chas. 

Berries,  esq,  only  son  pf  the  late  Lieut. -Col. 
Herries,  96th  Foot,  to  Sarah,  seventh  dau.  of 

Nath.  Davies,  esq. At  Pett,  Sussex,  W.  D. 

Lucas  Shadwell,  esq.  of  Fairlight,  to  Florentia- 
Margaret-Frances,  only  childof  the  Rev.  Henry 
Wynch,  Rector  of  Pett. At  Chester,  Fran- 

cis Tongue  Rufford,  esq  of  Pi'escot  house, 
Worccestershire,  to  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of 
John  Finchett  Maddock,  esq.  of  Chester,  and 

of  Cae  Gwyn,  Carnarvonshire. At  Neucha- 

tel,  Frederic  Sandoz,  esq  of  Le  Lode,  and  of 
Islington,  to  Ann,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Friend,  esq.  of  Rochester. 

18.  At  Broadhembury,  the  Hon,  and  Rev. 
John  Gifford,  Vicar  of  Shalford,  Surrey,  to 
Alice-Fanny,  dau.  of  Edw.  S.  Drewe,  esq.  of 

the  Grange,  near  Honiton. At  Laverstock, 

Thomas-Perrior,  eldest  son  of  John  Pile 
Swayne,  esq.  of  Steeple  Langford,  Wilts,  to 
Caroline,  second  dau.  of  John  Staples,  esq. 

Belmont,  near  Salisbury. At  Woodbridge, 

Edward  W.  Pollard,  esq.  of  Brompton  square, 
surgeon,  eldest  son  of  R.  B.  Pollard,  esq.  of 
Blemell  house,  Brompton,  to  Emma-Louisa, 
eldest  dau.  of  G,  E.  Thompson,  esq.  Wood- 

bridge. At  Scarbro’,  John  Whitacre  Allen, 

esq.  son  of  the  late  Benjamin  Haigh  Allen, 
esq.  of  Huddersfield,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Whiteside,  Vicar  of  Scarbro’. AtChai’t- 

ham.  Sir  Edward  Poore,  Bart,  of  Durrington, 
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Wilts,  and  Cuifnells,  Hants,  to  Frances-Eliza- 
betli,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Riddell 

Moody,  Rector  of  Chartham. At  Saliam 

Toney,  Norfolk,  Drewry-Ottley,  second  sur- 
viving' son  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Wollaston,  M.A. 
Rector  of  East  Dereham,  to  Mary-Elizabeth, 

only  dau.  of  William  Locke,  esq. At  Bisham, 

Berks,  James  Hanning,  esq.  of  Kilcrone,  co. 
of  Cork,  to  Frances-Catherine  , and  John 
Leach,  esq.  of  Ivy  Tower,  Pemb.  to  Mary- 
Anne-Agnes,  daus.  of  Henry  Skrine,  esq.  of 

Stubbings,  Berks. At  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 

John  Henry  Wagner,  esq.  late  of  the  5th 
Fusiliers,  to  Margaret,  widow  of  the  Rev.  J. 

Mossop,  Rector  of  Hothfield,  Kent. At  St, 

Peter’s  Pimlico,  Douglas  Du  Bois,  esq.  of  Doc- 
tors’ commons  and  Brompton  crescent,  second 
son  of  the  late  Edward  Du  Bois,  esq.  to  Fran- 
ces-Kate,  elder  dau.  of  George  Freer,  esq.  M.B. 

of  Coleshill  st. At  Trinity  Church  Maryle- 

bone,  George  Bulpett,  esq.  barrister,  to  Lydia- 
Bowey,  only  child  of  the  late  Charles  Lloyd, 
esq.  of  Brompton,  formerly  of  the  Bengal 

Civil  Service. At  Blofield,  Norf.  the  Rev. 

Henry  Temide  Frere,  to  Sarah-Maria-Heath, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Heath  Jary,  esq, 

of  Blofield  lodge. At  Welton,  Yorkshire, 

the  Rev.  Leonard  Calder  Wallich,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  to  Frances-Maria, 
eldest  dau.  of  John  Wilkinson,  esq.  of  the 

Grange,  Welton. At  St.  Peter’s  Church, 

Eaton  sq.  Robert  Cliatfield  Ilanldnson,  esq.  of 
Derby,  to  Louisa-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Joseph 
Scott,  esq.  of  Colney  hall,  Norfolk. At  Ful- 

ham, the  Rev.  Alfred  Robinson,  B.A.  Curate 
of  Lockerly,  Hants,  to  Ann-Sophia,  eldest  dau. 

of  Charles  Smith,  esq.  of  Fulham. At  Stoke- 

upon-Trent,  Edward  Speahman,  esq,  of  Man- 
chester, to  Henrietta,  youngest  dau,  of  the 
late  Thomas  M‘Kenzie,  esq.  M.D.  of  Newcas- 

tle-under-Lyne. At  Eccles,  Rev.  W.  B. 

Riland  Bedford,  Rector  of  Sutton  Coldfield, 
Warw.  to  Maria-Ainy,  youngest  dau.  of  Joseph 
Houson,  esq. 

21.  At  Langley,  Bucks,  the  Marquess  of 
Chandos,  to  Caroline,  only  dau.  of  Robert 
Harvey,  esq.  of  Langley  park. 

22.  At  Ramsgate,  Alfred  Lowe,  esq.  Consul 
for  America  at  Civita  Vecchia,  Roman  States, 
to  Mary-Ann,  eldest  dau,  of  Paul  Balme,  esq. 

of  Mile  end. At  Cheltenham,  Arthur  W. 

Jones,  esq.  Bombay  Civil  Serv.  son  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Richard  Jones,  K.C.B.  to 
Marianne-Russell,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Major 

F.  R.  Eager,  H.  M.  31st  Regt. At  St.  Peter’s 

Eaton  sq.  Hugh  Wood,  esq.  of  Westbourne  st. 
Hyde  park  gardens,  to  Ella,  eldest  dau.  of 
Joseph  Bushby,  esq.  of  Halkin  street. 

23.  F,  H.  Bathurst  Phillips,  esq.  Royal  Art. 
to  Kate,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fea- 
therston,  and  niece  of  Sir  George  Featherston, 
Bart.  Ardagh  house, co,  Longford. At  West- 
minster, Major  Henry  Paget,  second  son  of 
the  late  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edw.  Paget,  G.C.B. 
to  Anna,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Gen,  Sir 

George  Walker,  Bart.  G.C.B. At  Alderley, 

Cheshire,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  to  Henrietta- 
Blanche,  second  dau.  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Aider- 
ley. At  Claines,  Wore,  the  Rev.  John  Par- 

sons Hastings,  M.A.  Chaplain  of  Trinity  coll. 
Cambridge,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  to 
Constance- Penelope,  eldest  dau.  of  James  Best, 

esq.  of  Worcester. At  Fetcham,  Surrey,  the 

Rev.  Henry  John  Bolland,  Rector  of  Sidding- 
toOjGlouc.to  Frances-Elizabeth-Barnard,  third 
dau.  of  J.  B.  Hankey,  esq.  of  Fetcham  park. 

■ At  Chelsea,  Franz  Thimm,  esq.  eldest  son 

of  Lieut.  Carl  Thimm,  of  Berlin,  to  tloratio, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  Horace  Mathias, 

R.  Art. At  the  Holy  Trinity,  Cloudesley  sq. 

Henry  Parker  Hutchinson,  esq.  youngest  son 
of  the  Rev.  James  Hutchinson,  of  Chelmsford, 
to  Sophia,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Nugent 


Comyn,  esq.  of  Burrin,  Clare. At  Dublin, 

Simeon  Ussher,  esq.  third  son  of  Capt.  R.  B. 
Ussher,  of  Dublin,  to  Mary-Jane,  eldest  dau. 
of  Robert  Morris,  of  Lurgan,  co.  Armagh,  soli- 
citor. 

24.  At  Grinley-on-the-Hill,  Notts,  Thomas 
Wharton  Emerson,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the 
late  A.  L.  Emerson,  esq.  M.D.  formerly  of 
West  Retford  house,  to  Mary,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Robert  Corringham,  esq.  ofMisterton. 

At  All  Souls’  Langham  pi.  George  Atldn- 

son,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister-at- 
law,  to  Mary-Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Scott,  D.D.  of  Worton  hall.  Isle- 

■worth. At  St.  Pancras,  Arthur  John  Joyce, 

esq.  to  Emily,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Gardiner,  Rector  of  Corabhay,  Somerset. 

25.  At  St.  Margaret’s  Westminster,  George 
Edw.  Cottrell,  esq.  of  Lincoln's  inn,  to  Emily, 
eldest  dau.  of  Edward  S.  Stephenson,  esq.  of 

Great  Queen  street. At  Greenwich,  Charles 

James  Busk,  to  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  John 

Westly,  esq.  of  St.  Petersburg. At  Bossall, 

the  Rev.  Fred.  Osborne  Smith,  Incumbent  of 
Sewerby  and  Grindall,  to  Elizabeth-Telfer, 
eldest  dau.  ofthe  late  Andrew  Veitch,  esq.  M.D. 

of  Horncastle. At  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  J.  S. 

Howson,  M.A.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitution, to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Crop- 
per, esq. At  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of  Yfight, 

Henry  esq.  of  Parkhurst,  to  Eve- 
lina, eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  N.  C.  Travers. 

At  Charlton  Kings,  Glouc.  Hugh-Darby,  only 
son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Pryse  Gwen,  M.A.  of 
Bettus  hall,  Montg.  and  Cheltenham,  to  Har- 
riet-Eliza,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Smith, 
esq.  Hon.  E. I. C.S.  Madras,  and  grapddau.  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Annesley. 

26.  At  St.  John’s  Notting  hill,  the  Rev.  John 
Arundell  Leakey,  eldest  son  of  James  Leakey, 
esq.  of  Exeter,  to  Henrietta-Caroline,  ymungest 
dau.  of  the  late  M.  Henri  Frangois  Porret,  of 

Neuchatel,  Switzerland. At  the  Catholic 

Chapel,  Shepton  Mallet,  and  afterwards  at 
East  Herrington,  Som.  the  Lord  Hunting- 
tower,  to  Catheriue-Elizabeth-Camilla,  young- 
est dau.  of  Sir  Joseph  Burke,  Bart,  of  Glinsk- 

castle,  CO.  Galway. At  Isle  of  Man,  the  Rev. 

Henry  Macdougall,  M.A.  Chaplain  to  H.  M. 
Forces  at  Nassau,  Bahamas,  to  Frances-Hale, 
second  dau.  of  Major  Bacon,  of  Seafield. 

27.  At  Glympton,  Oxon,  Cadwallader  Blay- 
ney  Mitchell,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Deddington, 
Oxon,  son  of  Richard  Mitchell,  esq.  of  Mo- 
naghan, Ireland,  to  Harriet-Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Nucella,  M.A.  Rector  of  that 

place. At  St.  Marylebone,  Algernon  Sidney, 

esq,  of  Lincoln’s  inn  fields,  to  Elizabeth-Anh, 
dau.  of  John  Apsley  Sidney,  esq.  of  Beaumont 
street,  Portland  place. 

29.  At  Brompton,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Cadogan  st.  Hugo  Baron  Von  Reins- 
perg,  Austrian  service,  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
the  late  W.  Hale,  esq.  Shiplake  court,  Oxon. 

At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  the  Rev.  John 

Thorold,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and 
Lecturer  at  St.  Peter’s  at  Arches,  Lincoln’s 
inn,  to  Miss  Tressgrey  Ward,  aunt  to  Wm. 

Ward,  esq.  New  Road,  Lincoln. At  Paris, 

Charles  Marsh  Lee,  esq.  solicitor,  of  Salisbury, 
to  Helen,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John  Chetwode, 

Bart.  M.P. George-Ketchley,  eldest  son  of 

George  Essell,  esq.  of  Rochester,  to  Cathe- 
rine-Mary-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  William  James 
Scudamore,  esq.  of  Tramore,  co.  Waterford. 

30.  At  Teignmouth,  South  Devon,  Frederick 
Wale,  esq.  48th  Regt.  B.N.I.  son  of  the  late 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wale,  K.C.B.  of  Little  Shel- 
ford,  Camb.  to  Adelaide,  fourth  dau.  of  the 

late  Edward  Prest,  esq.  of  York. At  Pitting- 

ton,  Hallgarth,  Mildmay  Clerk,  esq.  of  Sprat- 
ton,  Northamptonshire,  to  Isabella,  second 
dau.  of  Col.  Tower,  of  Elemore  hall,  Durham. 
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At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  the  Rev.  Cyril 

Randolph,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Ran- 
dolph, Rector  of  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  to  Frances- 
Selina,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lionel  Charles 

Hervey,  esq. At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  John 

Vibert,  Curate  of  Chaddington,  Oxon,  to  Fran- 
ces, dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Major  Ainger,  of 

Blackfriars. At  Barham,  John  Fish  Pow- 

nall,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s  inn,  barrister-at-law,  to 
Chai'lotte-Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Harrison,  Incumbent  of  Nonington-w’ith- 

Womenswould. At  White  Ladies  Aston, 

the  Rev.  J.  Pococh,  Rector  of  Rouslench, 
Wore,  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Georg-e  Pocock, 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Adm.  Sir  George 
Pocock,  K.B.  to  Lydia-Louisa,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Dannett,  of  Worcester. 
At  Ramsbury,  Wilts,  the  Rev.  W.  Mor- 
timer Heath,  Rector  of  Lytchet  Matravers, 
Dorset,  to  Emma,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 

Meyrick,  of  Ramsbury. At  St.  Marylebone, 

R.  Prescot  Appleyard,  esq.  to  Emma,  second 

dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  Horsford. At  Sutton, 

William,  youngest  son  of  James  Burchell,  esq. 
of  Gordon  sq.  to  Elizabeth-Marian,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Jonathan  Hayne,  esq. 

Oct.  1.  At  Stockwell,  John  Day,  esq.  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  to  Elizabeth- 
Catherine,  second  surviving  dau.  of  Alexander 
Day,  esq.  R.M.  of  Park  road,  and  granddau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Ashe,  Rector  of  Lang- 
ley Burrell,  Wilts. At  Priors  Salford,  the 

Rev.  W.  Morton,  M.A.  Curate  of  Bidford,  to 
Sarah-Elizabetb,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Boultbee,  Vicar  of  Priors  Salford  and  Bidford. 

At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Sheffield 

Neave,  esq.  son  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Neave, 
Bart,  to  Mary-Henrica,  dau.  of  D.  R.  Morier, 
esq.  late  H.  M.  Minister  Plenip.  in  Switzer- 
land.  At  Christchurch,  Highbury,  George 

B.  Medley,  esq.  of  Highbury  park,  to  Philippe- 
Anne,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Mac 
Cord,  esq.  of  Curraghmore,  Wexford,  Ireland. 

At  Woolwich,  Charles  Berners  Hallward, 

esq.  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Hallward,  Rector  of 
Swepstone,  Leic.  to  Elizabeth-Anne,  only  sur- 
viving dau.  of  Peter  Morgan,  esq.  of  H.  M. 

Dockyard,  Woolwich. At  Clapham,  the  Rev. 

Charles  Campe,  Incumbent  of  Christchurch, 
Wellington,  Salop,  to  Mary,  only  child  of  the 
late  Joshua  Battye,  esq.  of  Ely  pi. At  Nor- 

land, Kensington,  Henry  Smith  Bruce,  esq. 
late  surgeon  in  the  Madras  Army,  to  Sarah- 
Frances,  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  John  Wilson, 
and  relict  of  Capt.  Wm.  Scafe,  both  of  the 

Madras  Establishment. 'At  Langley,  Bucks, 

Arthur-Henry,  second  son  of  W.  S.  Browning, 
esq.  of  Smithfield  bars  and  Langley,  to  Ellen 
Booth,  of  Southend  Manor  House,  Langley, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  George  Booth,  esq.  of 

the  Mornington  road.  Regent’s  park. At 

St.  Helen’s  Church,  Mr.  James  Dale,  of  Upper 
Thames  st.  London,  to  Elizabeth-Ives,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Spence,  M.A.  Rector 

of  East  Keal,  and  Vicar  of  Winceby,  Line. 

At  Camberwell,  Thomas  Little,  esq.  youngest 
son  of  James  Little,  esq.  of  America  square, 
to  Lilla-Charlotte,  fourth  dau.  of  John  Cocke- 
rell, esq.  of  Camberwell. At  Gower,  D.  J. 

Williams,  esq.  of  Dorchester  place,  Blandford 
square,  surgeon,  to  Jane- Walters,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  J.  M.  Voss,  esq.  banker,  Swansea. 

2.  At  Swalfham,  Norfolk,  Robert  Temple 
Frere,  esq.  of  Queen  st.  Mayfair,  to  Theresa- 
Arabella-Fanny,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev, 
William  Dowell,  Vicar  of  Horn  Lacy,  Heref. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  W.  H.  Thompson, 

esq.  only  son  of  W.  Thompson,  esq.  of  Kilham, 
Yorkshire,  and  nepheW'Of  Sir  Warwick  Hele 
Tonkin,  to  Eliza-Florence,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Davis,  esq.  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 

At  Plymouth,  Lieut. -Col.  Whipple,  R.  M. 

to  Honora-Ridge,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 

R,  J.  Squire,  solicitor. At  Halberton, 

il 
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Richard  Frederick  Pratt,  esq.  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Pratt,  Rector  of  Seddlescombe, 
Sussex,  to  Agnes,  fifth  dau,  of  the  late  John 

Were  Clarke,  esip  of  Bridwell  house. At 

Tottenham,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Wm.  Bromby, 
M.A.  third  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bromby, 
Vicar  of  Hull,  to  Mary-Anne,  youngest  dau, 
of  Joseph  Philips,  esq.  of  West  Green,  Tot- 
tenham.  At  Trinity  Church  Marylebone, 

Joshua,  youngest  son  of  Joshua  Walker,  esq. 
of  Upper  Harley  st.  to  Mary-Anne,  youngest 
dau,  of  the  late  Edward  Smith  Ellis,  esq.  of 

the  H.E.I.C.S.  and  of  Hyde  park  st, At 

Kensington,  Adani-Clarke*  third  son  of  the 
late  Flon,  James  Hook,  of  Sierra  Leone,  to 
Charlotte- Ann,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  Chas. 
Hennell,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Old 

Brompton. At  Wednesbury,  James  Bailey, 

esq.  of  Wednesbury,  to  Marianne,  only  child 
of  the  late  Stephen  Price,  esq.  of  London,  and 

niece  of  George  Lees,  esq.  of  Wednesbury. 

At  Harrow,  James  Dixon,  esq.  of  Broad  st. 
buildings,  to  Mary-Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the 

late  Sir  Francis  Simpkinson,  Q.C. At  St. 

George’s  Hanover  sq.  John  James  Faithfull, 
esq.  Bombay  Army,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Major-General  Henry  Faithfull,  H.E.I.C.S.  to 
Mary-Anne,  widow  of  Robert  Frith,  esq.  of 

Bombay. At  St.  James’s  Hyde  park,  Henry 

Walpole  J.  Dashwood,  esq.  Lieut.  Royal  Artil- 
lery, to  Georgiana-Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm. 
Hickman,  esq.  of  Gloucester  terr.  Hyde  park. 

At  Paddington,  Hector  S.  M‘ Neill,  esq. 

of  Caramena,  Donegal,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Major  M'Neill,  17th  Lancers,  to  Charlotte- 
Richardson,  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Moore,  4th 
Dragoons. 

4.  At  Chelsea,  Henry  Bentley  Wrixon,  esq. 
Capt.  in  his  Highness  the  Nizam’s  army,  to 
Mary-Grevis,  third  dau.  of  Demetrius  Grevis 
James,  esq.  of  Ightham  Court,  Kent,  and  Oak 

Field  Court,  Tunbridge  wells. At  Brixton, 

William  F.  Powell,  esq.  to  Sarah-Ann,  fourth 
dau.  of  John  Charles  Farebrother,  esq.  of 

Lambeth. At  Eastbourne,  the  Rev.  Henry 

Otven,  Rector  of  Heveningham,  Suffolk,  to 
Annie,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Davies  Gilbert, 
esq.  of  Tredea,  Cornwall,  and  Eastbourne, 

Sussex,  M.P.  for  Bodmin. At  St.  Anne’s, 

Limehouse,  Joseph  Messenger,  esq.  of  Folke- 
stone, and  Essex  st.  Strand,  architect,  to  Jane, 
4th  dau.  of  David  Napier,  esq.  of  Miilwall 
house.  Poplar. 

6.  At  Hockworthy,  Devon,  the  Rev.  John 
Turner,  Rector  of  Ashbrittle  and  Stoke- Pero, 
Somerset,  to  Isabella-Mary,  widow  of  Capt. 

William  Alder,  R.N.  of  Ilfracombe. At  St. 

John’s,  Hyde  park.  Sir  Charles  Marshall,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  to  Mary,  widow  of 
John  Cox,  esq.  of  Hyde  park  street. 

7-  At  Great  Amwell,  Herts,  Gilbert-Charles, 
sixth  son  of  Stafford  Northcote,  esq.  of  Am- 
well grove,  to  Emma-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Thomas  Edwards,  esq.  of  Clapham 

common. At  St.  Pancras,  Charles  John, 

second  son  of  William  Leaf,  esq.  of  Park  hill, 
Streatham,  to  Isabella-Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of 

John  Tyas,  esq.  of  Guildford  street. At  St. 

Pancras,  Wm.  Rush,  esq.  of  Beaumont  street, 
son  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rush,  Rector  of  Crow- 
hurst,  Sussex,  to  Anna-Spencer,  only  child  of 

Chas.  Summers,  esq.  Euston  sq. At  St. 

George’s  Hanover  sq.  the  Rev.  William  Cams, 
Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Camb.  and 
Vicar  of  Romsey,  to  Maria-Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Selwyn,  Rector  of 

Heraingford  Abbots. At  St.  Mary’s  Bryan- 

ston  sq.  Major  McMahon,  eldest  son  of  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Sir  Thomas  M'Mahon,  Bart.  K.C.B.  to 
Dora-Paulina,  youngest  dau.  of  Evan  Hamil- 
ton Baillie,  esq.  of  Gloucester  place. At 

Lancaster,  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin,  M.A.  of  Dal- 
ton, near  Ulverstone,  to  Mary-Anne,  second 
dau.  of  John  Bond,  esq.  of  Lancaster. 
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Right  Hon,  Charles  Hope. 

Oc/.  30,  At  liis  house  in  Moray-place, 
Edinburgh,  in  his  89th  year,  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Hope,  of  Granton,  Lieut. - 
General  of  the  Royal  Archers  of  Scotland, 
and  a Member  of  the  Honourable  Board 
of  Trustees  for  Manufactures,  &c. 

This  gentleman  was  a great-grandson  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Hopetoun  ; being  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Hope,  esq.  a merchant 
in  London  and  M.P.  for  co.  Linlithgow, 
(younger  son  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Hope 
of  Craigie  hall,  also  M.P.  for  co.  Linlith- 
gow,) by  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Eliab 
Breton,  of  Norton,  co.  Northampton,  esq. 
by  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir 
William  Wolstenholme,  of  Forty  Hall,  co. 
Middlesex,  Bart.  He  was  born  on  the 
29th  June,  1763.  His  two  younger  bro- 
thers were  the  late  Lieut.- General  Sir 
John  Hope,  G.C.H.,  and  the  late  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  William  Johnstone  Hope, 
G.C.B. ; both  of  whom  left  issue. 

The  family,  however,  have  been  chiefly 
distinguished  as  lawyers,  from  the  time 
of  their  famous  ancestor  Sir  Thomas 
Hope,  the  covenanting  Lord  Advocate  of 
Charles  I.,  who  pled  in  court  with  two  of 
his  sons  as  judges  on  the  bench.  To  this 
sera,  we  believe,  is  traced  the  extraordinary 
privilege — now  rarely  exercised,  for  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  plead  uncovered  before 
the  court. 

Following  this  hereditary  bias,  Mr. 
Charles  Hope  was  admitted  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1784.  In 
1786  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Judge  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland;  in  1791  Sheriff’  of  the 
county  of  Orkney  and  Zetland ; and  in 
1801  his  Majesty’s  Advocate.  At  the 
general  election  in  1802  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Dum- 
fries. He  resigned  that  seat  at  the  close 
of  the  same  year,  in  order  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  when 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  (then  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  city)  was 
created  Viscount  Melville.  Mr.  Hope 
was  elected  without  opposition  ; and  sat 
for  Edinburgh  during  two  sessions.  On 
the  20th  Nov.  1804  he  was  appointed  a 
Lord  of  Session  and  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 
In  1822  he  was  advanced  to  the  offices  of 
Lord  Justice  General  and  Lord  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session ; and  was  sworn  a 
Privy  Councillor.  He  I’etired  from  his 
judicial  functions  in  1841. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Edinburgh  vo- 
lunteers, Mr.  Hope  was  appointed,  by 
commission  dated  26th  May,  1803,  one  of 
the  Lieut. -Colonels  of  the  First  regiment, 
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which  was  brought,  by  his  unremitted  at- 
tention, to  a high  state  of  discipline. 

Mr.  Hope  was,  with  the  exception  of 
the  present  Lord  Panmure,the  oldest  sur- 
viving member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  for  fifty-seven  years.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  but  since  his  retirement 
from  the  bench  he  had  ceased  to  take  any 
active  part  in  its  proceedings. 

Mr.  Hope  married,  August  8,  1793,  his 
cousin.  Lady  CharlotteHope,  eighth  daugh- 
ter of  John  second  Earl  of  Hopetoun  ; and 
by  that  lady,  who  died  on  the  22nd  Jan. 
1834,  he  had  issue  four  sons  and  seven 
daughters  ; 1.  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hope, 
now  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  who  married  Miss 
Irving,  and  has  issue  a son  and  daughter  ; 
2.  Elizabeth,  unmarried;  3.  Capt.  Charles 
Hope,  R.N.  who  married,  in  1826,  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  W.  H. 
Webly-Parry,  R.N.  and  by  that  lady,  who 
died  in  1836,  has  issue  a son  and  two 
daughters;  4.  Sophia;  5.  James  Hope, 
esq.  who  married,  in  1828,  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  David 
Boyle,  Lord  Justice  General  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  has  issue 
a numerous  family;  6.  Charlotte  ; 7.  Jane- 
Melville ; 8.  Major  William  Hope,  who 
married,  in  1835,  Miss  Statyra  Livedos- 
tro,  and  has  issue ; 9.  Margaret ; 10.  Anne 
Williamina,  married,  in  1829,  to  Hercules 
James  Robertson,  esq.  and  died  in  1842  ; 
and  11.  Louisa- Augusta-Octavia,  unmar- 
ried. 


The  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon. 

Nov.  4.  At  his  residence,  Pradoe,  co. 
Salop,  aged  71,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Lloyd  first 
Lord  Kenyon,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  by  Mary  third 
daughter  and  coheir  of  George  Kenyon, 
esq.  of  Peel  Hall,  Lancashire,  and  was 
born  Sept.  27,  1780. 

He  was  a member  of  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree 
June  3,  1801.  Having  married  in  1803  a 
sister  of  the  late  William  Lloyd,  esq.  of 
Aston  Park,  near  Oswestry,  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  Shropshire,  where  he  became 
an  active  and  useful  magistrate.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  he  filled  the  important 
situation  of  Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  with  honour  and  credit 
to  himself,  and  in  a manner  that  gave  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  both  in  regard  to  the 
due  direction  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
4 O 
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county,  as  also  to  the  honest,  upright,  and 
discriminative  method  in  which  he  admi- 
nistered public  justice.  His  charges  to 
the  jury  were  at  all  times  concise  and  per- 
spicuous, and  evinced  care  and  painstak- 
ing of  the  matter  which  he  had  to  eluci- 
date, as  well  as  a strong  mind,  added  to 
much  perception  of  character  ; in  fact,  his 
legal  knowledge,  judicial  ability,  and  apti- 
tude for  sessions  business,  was  probably 
unsurpassed  by  any  chairman  in  the  king- 
dom. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  finding  age 
and  infirmities  increasing  upon  him,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  into 
the  hands  of  his  brother  magistrates,  by 
whom  it  was  received  with  reluctance  and 
regret.  An  address,  expressive  of  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  magistrates  of  Shrop- 
shire, was  accordingly,  at  the  Michaelmas 
Sessions,  unanimously  voted  to  him  for 
his  valuable  services,  to  which  Mr.  Philli- 
more,  as  leader  of  the  sessions  bar,  joined 
in  a forcible  and  elegant  eulogy  in  testi- 
mony of  his  merit,  “For,”  said  the  learned 
gentleman,  “ Mr.  Kenyon  possessed,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  firmness  and  sa- 
gacity to  which,  as  every  lawyer  knows, 
he  had  an  hereditary  title.  Proud  of  a 
spotless  reputation,  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  father,  he  was 
careful  to  transmit  that  noblest  of  all 
patrimonies  unimpaired  to  his  posterity ; 
and  as  the  great  Athenian  made  it  his 
chief  boast  that  for  his  sake  no  citizen 
had  ever  put  on  mourning,  so  might  Mr. 
Kenyon  say  with  truth,  that  no  sentence 
of  his  ever  drew  a tear  from  innocence. 
No  man’s  soul  vibrated  more  instinctively 
to  the  touch  of  humanity — no  man  had  a 
readier  eye  for  pity — he  won  the  heart 
while  he  punished  the  offence  of  the  cri- 
minal— and  the  people  saw  that  in  his 
hands  the  rod  of  justice  was  wielded  from 
necessity,  not  from  inclination.  These 
qualities  could  not  but  go  far  to  give  him 
credit  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a strong  hold  on  their 
affections  ; for,  divided  as  we  are  in  po- 
litical opinion,  every  Englishman  loves 
and  respects  an  upright  judge.  But  this 
is  not  all;  for  he  might  say  that,  under 
his  control,  there  always  prevailed  in  this 
court  that  liberal  urbanity,  and  that  re- 
gard to  the  refinements  and  courtesies  of 
life,  by  which  intercourse  among  gentle- 
men, whatever  be  their  relative  duties, 
ought  always  to  be  distinguished.  There 
was  that  trust  and  confidence  between  the 
bench  and  the  bar  which  so  materially 
assists  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
secures  the  dignity  of  the  one  and  exalts 
the  character  of  the  other.’' 

In  addition  to  his  magisterial  duties 
Mr.  Kenyon  was  ever  prominent  in  most 


matters  of  importance  connected  with  the 
county  of  Salop  ; indeed  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  public  business  rendered  his  ser- 
vices in  such  cases  peculiarly  efficient  and 
acceptable.  Nor  was  he  less  ready  when 
occasion  required  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  ; for 
his  name  and  influence  will  be  found  thus 
usefully  associated  during  a long  series  of 
years,  and  as  having  two,  or  three  times 
a week,  like  a true  resident  gentleman, 
driven  his  carriage,  four  in  hand,  into  the 
town.  The  town  of  Oswestry,  in  the 
more  immediate  vicinity  of  his  country 
mansion,  was  also  in  like  manner  favoured 
by  his  support,  and  of  that  place  he 
was  elected  mayor  in  1814,  and  subse- 
quently high  steward  of  the  borough.  He 
served  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Salop 
Infirmary  in  1818,  and  was  also  a trustee 
of  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  and 
other  public  institutions  in  Shrewsbury. 

Among  the  testimonials  of  respect  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Kenyon  in  appreciation  of 
his  useful  services  may  be  mentioned,  in 
1807,  a splendid  sword,  the  gift  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of 
the  4th  company  of  Shropshire  Volunteer 
Infantry,  “ To  their  Captain  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Kenyon,  as  a token  of  their  high 
esteem  and  sincere  attachment.”  Mr. 
Kenyon  held  also,  for  some  time,  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  North  Shrop- 
shire Yeomanry  Cavalry,  until  govern- 
ment resolved  to  abolish  that  commission, 
when  he,  in  common  with  other  officers 
of  a similar  rank,  resigned.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  members  of  the  Oswestry  squad- 
ron, in  testimony  of  their  esteem,  and  “ in 
gratitude  to  his  uniform  kind  attention  to 
the  squadron,”  gave  him  an  elegant  silver 
coffee-pot  and  stand.  He  afterwards  took 
the  rank  of  Major,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  until  the  last  two  years.  In  1836 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  vicinity  of 
Osw^estry  presented  him  with  a superb 
candelebrum,  as  a token  of  “gratitude  and 
esteem”  for  his  services  as  their  High 
Steward.  Having  also  long  taken  much 
interest  in  the  well-doing  of  road-coachmen 
and  guards  he  received  in  1842,  from  that 
useful  and  respectable  body  and  now 
nearly  extinct  class  of  men,  a superbly 
embossed  piece  of  silver  plate.  Thus  he 
gained  and  secured  the  general  respect  of 
all  classes  ; nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  for 
his  disposition  was  kind  and  humane, 
joined  to  a noble  frankness  and  affability 
of  manner, — indeed  benevolence  was  de- 
picted in  his  countenance,  and  his  fine 
ample  forehead  denoted  an  intellectual 
mind  within. 

Mr.  Kenyon  married,  April  12,  1803, 
Louisa-Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Robert  Lloyd,  of  Aston  Park, 
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Salop ; and  by  that  lady,  who  is  still 
living,  he  had  issue  twelve  children,  of 
whom  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  sur- 
vive. Their  names  were  as  follow  : 1 . 
Lloyd  Kenyon,  esq.  who  died  unmarried 
Jan.  1,  1836,  in  his  32d  year  ; 2.  Thomas 
Kenyon,  esq.  born  in  1805 ; 3.  John 
Robert  Kenyon,  D.  C.  L.,  Vinerian  Pro- 
fessor of  Common  Law  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  and  Recorder  of  Oswestry  ; he 
married  in  1846  Mary-Eliza,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  F.R.S. 
Keeper  of  the  Antiquities  and  Coins  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  has  issue  ; 4. 
Mary,  who  died  in  1825,  in  her  16th  year  ; 
6.  Charlotte,  married  in  1833  to  the 
Rev.  John  Hill,  next  brother  to  Lord 
Viscount  Hill,  and  has  issue  ; 7.  William 
Kenyon,  esq.  who  married  in  1845  Frances 
daughter  of  Robert  Aglionby  Slaney,  esq. 
M.P.  for  Shrewsbury  ; 8.  the  Rev.  Charles 
Orlando  Kenyon,  who  married  in  1844 
Matilda-Eloisa,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Calverley  Cotton,  cousin  to  Lord 
Viscount  Combermere,  and  has  issue  ; 9. 
Arthur- Richard  ; 10.  Emma- Jane  ; 11. 
Henry,  who  died  in  1827,  aged  five  years  ; 
and  12.  Rowland-Whitehall,  born  in  1824. 

His  remains  were  interred  Nov.  12th 
in  the  family  vault  in  the  churchyard  at 
Westfelton,  co.  Salop.  J.  P. 


John  Edmund  Dowdeswell,  Esq. 

Nov.  11.  At  his  seat.  Pull  Court,  Wor- 
cestershire, in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
John  Edmund  Dowdeswell,  esq.  M.A.  a 
Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple  ; formerly  a 
Master  in  Chancery  and  M.P.  for  Tewkes- 
bury. 

Mr.  Dowdesw'ell’s  father  was  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Dowdeswell,  M.P.  for  Wor- 
cestershire, who  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  during  the  Administration 
of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  in 
1765  and  1766,  and  married  Bridget, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington,  Bart.  He  died  in  1775,  leaving 
a widow  and  15  children,  the  youngest 
of  whom  was  John  Edmund,  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  born  March  3, 
1772.  The  other  sons  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  were  Thomas,  who  entered 
early  into  the  military  service  of  his 
country,  and  owing  to  the  hardships  he 
experienced  while  upon  active  service  with 
his  regiment  in  America,  he  became  totally 
blind  before  he  attained  his  33d  year  ; he 
married  Magdalena,  youngest  daughter 
of  Adm.  Sir  Thomas  Pasley,  Bart,  and 
died  without  issue  on  the  11th  Nov.  1811. 
V illiam  was  a General  in  the  army,  and 
was  celebrated  for  his  fine  collection  of 
books  and  rare  prints  ; he  died  on  the  1st 
Dec.  1828,  (see  a memoir  of  General  Dow- 
deswell in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xcix,  i.  180  ;) 


when  the  family  estates  in  Worcestershire 
and  Gloucestershire  devolved  on  the  gen- 
tleman we  now  commemorate,  those  in 
Lincolnshire  being  inherited  by  his  elder 
brother  Edward-Christopher,  a Doctor  in 
Divinity,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Rector  of  Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  who 
died  in  1849.  The  eldest  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, was  married  to  the  late  Sir  William 
Weller  Pepys,  Baronet,  father  of  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Worcester  and  of  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  Cotteriham. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  where  heenteredin  1779, 
and  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  1789.  During  his  residence  at  the 
university,  a Writership  in  India  was 
tendered  for  his  acceptance  by  his  father’s 
friends,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke ; but  on  con- 
sulting the  head  of  his  college,  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Jackson,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
he  w'as  induced  to  decline  the  offer.  He 
graduated  B.A.  May  16,  1793,  and  M.A. 
Nov.  2,  1795. 

Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the 
law,  he  became  a pupil  of  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
May  6,  1796.  After  long  and  assiduous 
study  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  ob- 
tained considerable  practice,  and  rose  to 
eminence  in  the  profession  which  he  had 
adopted.  Among  the  several  distinguished 
men  who  placed  themselves  under  his 
guidance  in  their  studies  as  pupils  in  this 
branch  of  the  law  was  his  nephew,  Charles 
Pepys,  Earl  of  Cottenham,  successively 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Chancellor  of 
England.  Mr.  Dowdeswell  was  for  some 
time  a Commissioner  of  Bankrupts ; and 
in  1820  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Master  in  Chancery,  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon. 

Soon  after  the  illness  and  retirement  of 
the- Earl  of  Cottenham,  Mr.  Dowdeswell, 
being  senior  master,  resigned  his  office, 
the  duties  of  which  he  had  performed 
during  the  long  period  of  thirty  years, 
with  great  zeal  and  ability,  united  to  uni- 
form kindness  and  courtesy  to  all  who 
were  professionally  engaged  in  his  office. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement,  he 
was  addressed,  by  his  brother  Masters,  in 
terms  of  affectionate  attachment  and  es- 
teem. He  was  also  addressed  by  the 
most  eminent  solicitors  of  London,  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
express  to  him  their  “ deep  sense  of  the 
great  ability  and  discretion  with  which  he 
had  discharged  his  important  duties,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge  the 
marked  courtesy  which  they,  and  their 
branch  of  the  profession,  had  invariably 
experienced  at  his  hands.” 
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In  a leading  article  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  of  Dec.  13,  1847,  commenting 
“ on  the  merits  of  the  respective  claims 
of  members  of  the  Equity  bar  to  the  im- 
portant judicial  office  of  the  Mastership 
in  Chancery,”  the  writer,  after  some 
lengthened  observations  on  the  “ noto- 
riously inefficient  state  of  the  offices  of 
the  Masters,”  thus  alludes  to  some  of  the 
senior  ones — “ Mr.  Dowdeswell  and  Mr. 
Farrer,  though  entitled  by  their  advanced 
age  to  retiring  pensions,  are  universally 
respected  and  esteemed  as  Judges,  espe- 
cially Mr.  Dowdeswell,  whose  experience, 
despatch  of  business,  and  singular  official 
qualities,  and  sound  sense,  are  above  all 
praise.” 

In  1798  Mr.  Dowdeswell  became  Re- 
corder of  Tewkesbury,  and  he  performed 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  zeal  and 
efficiency  until  the  year  1833,  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  first  chosen  a repre- 
sentative in  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Tewkesbury  in  1812  ; was  re-elected  to 
the  five  succeeding  Parliaments,  and  con- 
tinued its  representative  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  He  gave  his  general  sup- 
port to  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  He  voted  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
and  against  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He  also,  upon  the  hustings  at 
Tewkesbury,  opposed  the  popular  cry  of 
— “The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill and  yet  (a  rare  instance  at 
that  period  of  immense  excitement)  was 
returned  at  the  then  general  election  by  a 
considerable  majority  over  the  present 
Lord  Sudeley,  one  of  the  Reform  can- 
didates. This,  however,  was  not  considered 
a triumph  over  Reform  principles  at 
Tewkesbury,  but  as  an  especial  mark  of 
the  general  esteem  with  which  Mr.  Dow- 
deswell w^as  personally  regarded  in  that 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

After  relinquishing  his  official  duties, 
Mr.  Dowdeswell  sought  retirement  in  the 
country,  where  he  enjoyed,  to  the  last, 
social  intercourse  with  his  neighbours. 
He  was  steady  in  his  friendships,  cheerful 
in  general  society,  kind  and  considerate 
to  all  around  him,  and  universally  loved 
and  respected.  Mr.  Dow-deswell  married 
Miss  Carolina  Brietzcke,  who  died  in  1845, 
and  has  left  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
William,  his  elder  and  only  surviving  son, 
who  represented  Tewkesbury  in  Parlia- 
ment from  1835  to  1849,  succeeds  to  the 
family  estates.  This  gentleman  married 
in  1839  Amelia-Letitia,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Graham,  esq.  of  Cos- 
sington  House,  Somerset.  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well’s  only  daughter,  Catherine,  is  married 
to  Richard  Beauvoir  Berens,  esq.  of  Lin- 


coln’s Inn,  second  son  of  J.  Berens,  esq. 
of  Kevington,  Kent.  His  younger  son, 
John  Christopher  Dowdeswell,  esq.  of 
Ripple  Court,  near  Tewkesbury^  died  in 
1850.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  late  Mr.  Dowdeswell  should  have  sur- 
vived his  eldest  brother,  Thomas,  exactly 
forty  years — both  having  died  on  the  11th 
of  November. 

As  a proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tew- 
kesbury  continued  to  entertain  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem  for  their  former  re- 
presentative and  recorder  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  spontaneously 
closed  their  shops  and  houses  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral;  and  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them,  of  all  religious  creeds  and 
all  shades  in  politics,  met  the  corpse  in  the 
village  of  Bushley,  and  preceded  it  in 
solemn  procession  to  its  final  resting  place 
in  the  family  vault.  The  present  church 
at  Bushley  was  erected  in  1843,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  5,000/.  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Dowdeswell,  which  fact  is  recorded 
on  a brass  plate  in  the  interior  of  the 
chaste  and  beautiful  structure  (which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Blore)  : — 

“ To  record  the  piety  and  munificence 
of  Edward  Christopher  Dowdeswell,  for- 
merly Incumbent  of  this  parish.  Rector  of 
Stanford  Rivers,  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  at  whose  expense  the 
Church  was  rebuilt  and  endowed,  A.D. 
Mdcccxlih.  this  Plate  is  inscribed  by 
his  youngest  and  sole  surviving  brother, 
J.  E.  Dowdeswell.” 

” E.  C.  D.  died  August  1 , Mdcccxlix, 
aged  Lxxxv.” 


John  Hearle  Tremayne,  Esa. 

Aug.  21.  In  his  72d  year,  John  Hearle 
Tremayne,  esq.  of  Heligan  in  Cornwall, 
and  of  Sydenham,  co.  Devon,  a magistrate 
and  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Cornwall,  and 
formerly  M.P.  for  that  county. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hawkins  Tremayne,  by  Harriet,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  John  Hearle,  esq.  of  Pen- 
ryn,  some  time  Vice-Warden  of  th,e  Stan- 
naries. His  father  became  the  represen- 
tative of  the  very  ancient  family  of  Tre- 
mayne on  the  death,  in  1808,  of  Arthur 
Tremayne,  esq.  who  devised  the  family 
estates  to  him,  although  a very  distant 
cousin,  their  common  ancestor  having 
been  John  Tremayne,  of  Callacombe,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Tremayne  died 
on  the  lOth  Feb.  1829.  The  gentleman 
now  deceased  had  long  previously  assumed 
a prominent  position  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall. 

He  was  a member  of  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  where  the  degree  of  B.A.  was 
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conferred  upon  him  in  1802.  At  the  ge- 
neral election  of  1806,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  members  for  Cornwall  ; and  he 
continued  to  represent  the  county  in  par- 
liament for  the  period  of  twenty  years. 
He  escaped  the  anxiety  and  expense  of  a 
contested  election,  but  his  retirement  was 
caused  by  one  being  seriously  threatened. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
late  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert’s  History  of 
Cornwall  (vol.  i.  p.  423) : 

“ It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hawkins 
Tremayne  ; possessed  of  good  abilities,  of 
a sound  understanding,  of  practical  know- 
ledge of  business,  and  of  the  utmost  kind- 
ness of  heart,  he  became  the  father  of  his 
neighbourhood,  recon ciling  all  disputes,  ad- 
justing all  differences,  and  tempering  the 
administi’ation  of  justice  with  lenity  and 
foi’bearance.  So  high  and  so  extensive  was 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Tremayne  through- 
out the  whole  county,  that  his  son,  buoy- 
ant on  the  father’s  virtues,  and  before  op- 
portunities were  afforded  for  displaying 
his  own,  passed  by  an  unanimous  election 
into  the  high  station  of  I'epresentative  for 
Cornwall ; but  experience  soon  proved 
that  Mr.  John  Hearle  Tremayne  wanted 
no  assistance  from  hereditary  claims  to 
make  him  worthy  of  that,  or  of  any  other 
distinction.  And  the  Editor  takes  this 
opportunity  of  repeating  what  he  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  to  a county  meeting, 
previously  to  Mr.  Tremayne’s  declaration 
of  not  allowing  himself  to  be  elected  for 
the  sixth  time,  to  avoid  the  embroilment  of 
a contest : ‘ I have  had  the  happiness  of 
witnessing  Mr.  Tremayne’s  conduct  in 
parliament  for  twenty  years  ; and  knowing 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by 
all  parties,  and  by  all  sides  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  I venture  to  assert  that 
Cornwall  would  fall  in  public  opinion  if 
Mr.  Tremayne  were  not  again  returned, 
let  his  successor  be  who  he  may.’  ” 

After  his  retirement  from  parliament, 
Mr,  Tremayne  served  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  of  Cornwall  in  1831. 

We  add  the  following  remarks  from  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Gazette  of  the  5th  Sept.  : 

“ As  a Member  of  Parliament  Mr.  Tre- 
mayne served  his  country  ably,  faithfully, 
and  conscientiously,  through  an  arduous 
period  of  twenty  years.  Ably,  for  he  was 
a man  of  sterling  ability  ; faithfully,  for 
he  was  ever  constant  and  firm  at  his  post ; 
conscientiously,  most  conscientiously,  for 
it  is  well  known  how  great  was  the  anxiety 
which  he  sometimes  experienced  in  cor- 
recting the  suggestions  of  private  or 
party  feelings,  by  the  dictates  of  a sound 
and  upright  mind. 

“ When  he  retired  from  the  House  of 


Commons,  instead  of  abandoning  himself 
to  the  serenity  and  calm  occupations  of  a 
country  life,  and  yielding  to  thathonourable 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  which 
he  might  have  fairly  claimed,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  magisterial  duties,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  the  various  interests  of  his 
native  county,  which  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  continued  to  serve  with  the  same  readi- 
ness, and  the  same  untiring  industry, 
that  had  characterised  his  parliamentary 
career.  Whenever  in  public  he  spoke  on 
any  question  of  importance,  his  manly  un- 
derstanding led  him  straightforward  to 
the  point,  and  he  never  failed  to  engage 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  for  they  felt 
that  his  language  was  the  language  of  the 
heart.  In  his  capacity  of  a magistrate, 
whether  as  chairman  of  our  county  ses- 
sions, or  on  less  conspicuous  occasions, 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  pre-emi- 
nence to  which  his  legal  intelligence  and 
impartiality  entitled  him. 

“ Blessed  with  ample  possessions,  his 
charity  was  as  unbounded  as  his  hospi- 
tality ; but,  instead  of  proceeding  to  make 
a vain  and  unnecessary  attempt  to  sum  up 
his  many  virtues,  we  prefer  to  record  the 
last  act  of  his  benevolent  life.  Being  un- 
willing to  pass  an  old  servant  by,  who 
lived  somewhere  near  the  Dav.^lish  railway 
station,  he  stopped  to  call  on  him,  which 
obliged  him  to  quicken  his  pace  afterwards, 
and  this,  it  is  supposed,  in  connection 
with  an  affection  of  the  heart,  tended  to 
produce  the  sudden  catastrophe  which  has 
occasioned,  and  will  occasion,  so  many 
tears  to  flow  from  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  crowds  of  whom  are  restrained  from 
paying  the  last  tribute  to  his  memory,  of 
attending  his  funeral,  only  from  its  being 
purposely  made  known  that  he  wished,  and 
so  expressed  in  his  will,  to  be  carried  to 
the  grave  like  his  venerated  father,  with 
as  little  pomp  and  display  of  human  dis- 
tinction as  possible.” 

He  dropped  down  suddenly  and  expired 
at  the  railway  station  at  Dawlish,  on  his 
return  to  the  residence  of  Sir  Henry  F. 
Davie,  Bart,  at  Greedy  House,  after  visit- 
ing some  relations  at  the  vicarage  of  Daw- 
lish. 

He  married,  Jan.  11,  1813,  Caroline- 
Matilda,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Lemon,  of  Carclew,  Bart.  M.P.  for  Corn- 
wall, by  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Buller, 
esq.  of  Morval  ; and  has  left  issue  three 
sons  : John,  born  in  1825  ; Arthur,  born 
in  1827,  a Captain  in  the  13th  Dragoon 
Guards  ; and  Henry-Hawkins,  born  in 
1830,  B.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford; 
and  two  daughters,  Harriet- Jane,  married 
in  1842  to  John  Salusbury  Trelawny,  esq. 
M.P.  for  Tavistock,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
William  Salusbury  Trelawny,  Bart.  Lord 
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Lieutenant  of  Cornwall  ; and  Mary,  mar- 
ried on  the  13th  Feb.  last  to  the  Rev.  John 
Townshend  Boscawen,  Rector  of  Lamorran 
in  Cornwall,  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Fal- 
mouth. 


William  Busfeild,  Esq.  M.P. 
Sept.  11.  In  Bury-street,  St.  James’s, 
after  a protracted  illness,  aged  78,  Wil- 
liam Busfeild,  esq.  of  Upwood,  Yorkshire, 
M.P.  for  Bradford,  a magistrate  and  De- 
puty Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding. 

This  gentleman  v^as  the  eldest  son  of 
Johnson  Atkinson,  M.D.  of  Leeds,  by 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Busfeild,  esq.  of  Ryshworth  Hall, 
in  the  parish  of  Bingley.  Dr.  Atkinson 
assumed  the  name  of  Busfeild  after  the 
death  of  his  wife’s  uncle,  Thomas  Bus- 
feild, esq.  and  afterwards  resided  at 
Myrtle  Grove,  in  the  parish  of  Bingley, 
where  he  was  an  active  magistrate  and 
Registrar  of  the  West  Riding.  The  Bus- 
feilds  were  a family  of  long  standing  in 
Leeds,  and  Ryshworth  was  purchased  by 
William  Busfeild,  who  was  mayor  of  that 
town  in  1673. 

The  gentleman  now  deceased  was  born 
at  Myrtle  Grove  in  the  year  1773.  He 
was  a member  of  Queen’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, but  did  not  take  a degree. 

Mr.  Busfeild  was  for  many  years  a 
Major  in  the  1 st  West  York  militia. 
Having  professed  himself  as  having  been 
for  the  last  forty  years  a staunch  Whig 
and  Reformer,”  he  was  a candidate  for 
the  borough  of  Bradford  at  the  general 
election  in  1837.  The  other  candidates 
were  Ellis  Cunliffe  Lister,  esq.  and  John 
Hardy,  esq.  the  former  members,  and  his 
nephew  William  Busfeild,  esq.  who  has 
since  taken  the  name  of  Ferrand,  who 
professed  Conservative  principles.  The 
poll  terminated,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  as  follows,— 

Ellis  Cunliffe  Lister,  esq.  . . 635 

William  Busfeild,  esq.  . . . 631 

John  Hardy,  esq 443 

Wm.  Busfeild,  jun.  esq.  . . 383 

At  the  general  election  in  1841  Mr, 
Hardy  recovered  his  seat,  being  returned 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  612  votes,  and 
Mr.  Lister  by  540  ; whilst  Mr.  Busfeild 
had  only  536  ; but,  Mr.  Lister  dying, 
another  election  took  place  in  September 
of  the  same  year,  when  Mr.  Busfeild  was 
elected  by  526  votes,  although  he  was  run 
close  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  polled  533, 
At  the  last  general  election  in  1847  he 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll, — 
William  Busfeild,  esq.  . . 937 

Lt.-Col.  T.  Perronet  Thompson  936 
H.  W.  Wickham,  esq.  . . . 860 

G.  Hardy,  esq 812 


Mr.  Busfeild  married.  May  13,  1800, 
Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  Capt.  Charles 
Wood,  R.N.  of  Bowling  Hall,  niece  to 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Lindley  Wood,  Bart, 
and  cousin  to  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  ; but  by  that  lady,  who 
died  April  8,  1839,  he  had  no  issue. 


Isaac  Cookson,  Esq. 

Oct.  8.  At  Munich,  aged  75,  Isaac 
Cookson,  esq.  of  Meldon  Park,  Northum- 
berland, a magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant 
of  that  county. 

This  gentleman  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Tate  Isaac  Cookson,  esq.  of  Whitehill,  co. 
Durham;  and  brother  to  the  present  John 
Cookson,  esq.  of  Whitehill,  and  to  the 
late  Christopher  Cookson,  esq.  Recorder 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  His  mother  was  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  James  Wilkinson,  esq.  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  Bridget  Blen- 
cowe,  of  the  family  of  Blencowe  Hall,  in 
Cumberland. 

Mr.  Isaac  Cookson  entered  into  busi- 
ness at  an  early  age,  and  was  for  many 
years  successfully  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  which  was  also  carried  on 
by  his  younger  brother  Joseph  at  Bristol. 
He  was  a partner  of  William  Cuthbert, 
esq.  now  of  Beaufront,  between  whose 
family  and  his  own  two  matrimonial  alli- 
ances have  since  been  formed.  His  works 
were  sold  in  the  year  1845. 

He  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  New- 
castle in  1801,  was  chosen  an  alderman 
Sept.  22,  1807,  and  was  mayor  in  1809. 
When  the  trustees  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
sold,  in  1833,  several  of  the  old  Derwent- 
water  estates,  Mr.  Cookson  bought  Mel- 
don Park,  and  he  served  the  office  of 
High  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  in  1838. 

He  married  in  1805,  Jane,  only  child  of 
the  late  Edward  Cooke,  esq.  of  Togstone 
in  the  same  county;  by  whom  he  had 
issue  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Of  the 
former  three  survive  him  ; namely,  John 
Cookson,  esq.  who  married  in  1837  Sarah, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley,  Bart,  of  Blagdon,  and  has 
issue ; the  Rev.  Edward  Cookson,  who 
married  in  1833  Sabina-Eleanor,  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Strickland,  esq.  of  New- 
ton, and  granddaughter  of  Sir  William 
Strickland,  Bart,  and  has  issue  ; and  Wil- 
liam-Isaac  Cookson,  esq.  who  married  in 
1839  Jane-Anne,  second  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Cuthbert,  esq.  of  Beaufront,  co. 
Northumberland,  and  has  issue.  The 
eldest  son  died  an  infant  in  1807 ; and  the 
two  younger  sons  were  Arthur-James, 
who  died  in  1841,  in  his  38th  year  ; 
and  Isaac,  who  died  young.  His  daugh- 
ters were,  — 1.  Elizabeth;  2.  Emma- 
Donna,  married  in  1836  to  the  Rev. 
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John  E.  Shadwell, Rector  of  All  Saints, 
Southampton,  second  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Launcelot  Shadwell,  Vice-Chancel- 
lor of  England;  3.  Fanny- Isabella,  who 
died  in  1835;  4.  Sarah-Jane,  married  in 
1839  to  Sidney  Robert  Streatfeild,  esq. 
Major  in  the  52d  regiment ; 5.  Mary, 
married  in  1840  to  William  Cuthbert,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  William  Cuthbert,  esq.  of 
Beaufront,  and  has  issue  ; and  G.  Emily- 
Lutwidge,  married  in  1847  to  Count 
Maximilian  of  Lerchenfeld  Brennberg,  only 
son  of  the  Count  of  Lerchenfeld  Brenn- 
berg of  Brandsegg  in  Bavaria. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Cookson  was  brought 
to  England  and  buried  at  Meldon. 


Thomas  Phillips,  Esq. 

June  13.  At  his  residence,  5,  Bruns- 
wick Square,  London,  Thomas  Phillips, 
esq.  formerly  a medical  officer  in  the  King’s 
naval  service,  and  subsequently  in  that  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  a Member 
of  the  Calcutta  Medical  Board. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  born  in  London  on 
the  6th  day  of  July,  1760,  and  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Phillips,  esq.  of  the  Excise 
department  of  revenue.  His  relatives 
were  of  the  parish  of  Llandegley  and 
neighbourhood,  in  the  county  of  Radnor  ; 
where,  having  occasionally  passed  some 
time  in  his  younger  years,  his  health, 
which  was  delicate,  became  thereby  im- 
proved, and  his  constitution  invigorated. 
To  this  circumstance  he  attributed  not  a 
little  his  prolonged  life,  and  adverted  to 
it  with  pleasure  in  advanced  age,  and  it 
caused  him  to  have  special  regard  for  that 
county. 

He  received  his  school  education  at 
Kempston  in  Bedfordshire,  and  when  of 
proper  age  was  apprenticed  to  a surgeon 
and  apothecary  at  Hay,  Brecknockshire. 
Having  served  the  term  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  became  a pupil  of  the  celebrated 
John  Hunter,  when  his  talents  and  dili- 
gence were  such,  that  he  acquired  so  soon 
a knowledge  of  his  profession  that  he 
passed  as  full  surgeon  at  his  first  examina- 
tion, being  the  second  that  had  done  so. 

Pie  entered  into  the  King’s  naval  service 
in  the  year  1780,  and  went  out  to  Canada 
as  surgeon’s  mate  in  the  Danae  frigate  ; 
and  returned  to  England  surgeon  in  the 
Hind,  in  which  vessel  he  professionally 
visited  the  military  posts  of  Canada,  at 
Illauris,  Longuevil,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
&c.  &c.,  and  returned  to  England  in  1782. 

He  entered  into  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  the  same  year,  and  went 
to  Calcutta,  with  the  artillery  ; and  some 
years  afterwards  was  engaged  against  the 
Sikhs.  In  1796  he  was  Inspector  of  Hos- 
pitals in  Botany  Bay,  from  whence  he  went 
to  China,  Penang,  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 


Returning  home  on  leave  in  a Danish 
vessel  in  1798,  he  was  captured  in  the 
channel  by  a French  privateer,  and  brought 
to  Bordeaux,  where,  after  examination,  he 
was  liberated  ; officers  removing  on  ac- 
count of  their  health,  and  passengers,  not 
being  then  considered  prisoners  of  war. 

In  1800  he  married  Miss  Althea  Ed- 
wards, daughter  of  the  Rector  of  Cusop, 
near  Hay  aforesaid,  under  whose  care  he 
had  been  placed  when  a boy,  and  who  had, 
during  that  time,  saved  him  from  being 
drowned.  He  returned  to  Calcutta  in 
1802,  and  became  superintending  sur- 
geon ; and  at  Kalunga,  General  Gillespie, 
who  is  commemorated  by  a monument  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  died  in  his  arms. 
In  1812  he  was  in  the  Mauritius,  and 
subsequently  with  Sir  George  Nugent  at 
Calcutta,  where  he  visited  the  Meerut 
military  stations,  and  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Calcutta  Medical  Board. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1817,  where 
he  afterwards  continued  to  reside  during 
life.  Hospitable  and  liberal,  benevolent 
and  charitable,  affable  and  kind,  he  led  a 
life  honourable  to  himself,  and  beneficial 
to  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  His 
integrity  and  talents  were  so  highly 
thought  of,  that  several  important  trustee- 
ships were  committed  to  his  care.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  he  was  Father  of  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons,  and  attended 
to  nearly  the  end  of  his  prolonged  life 
their  meetings,  and  all  others  in  which  he 
had  any  interest,  or  to  which  he  belonged. 

Bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  years, 
he  was  seized  with  illness  about  a month 
before  his  decease  ; from  which  time  he 
gradually  declined,  but  preserved  his  mind 
and  memory  unclouded  to  within  twelve 
hours  of  his  departure  ; and  expired  in 
peace  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1851, 
twenty-three  days  before  the  completion 
of  his  91st  year. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  the  succeed- 
ing Friday,  when  he  was  buried  in  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Pancras’ church,  London, 
near  his  wife,  who  had  been  there  buried 
between  nine  and  ten  years  before,  she 
having  died  Sept.  13,  1841. 

Of  Mr.  Phillips’s  general  character,  be- 
nevolence, on  a very  extensive  scale,  con- 
sisting of  a desire  to  do  all  the  good  in 
his  power,  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  mankind,  appears  to  be  the 
leading  trait.  When  aboard  the  Hind, 
the  vessel  having  so  many  sick  persons 
that  they  could  not  all  be  supplied  with 
berths,  he  gave  up  his  own  to  accom- 
modate a diseased  sailor.  His  donations 
for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes 
were  many  and  important,  and  his  London 
pensioners  numerous.  Of  his  relatives, 
some  he  educated  and  started  in  life,  and 
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to  others  he  was  munificent,  it  not  being 
unusual  for  him  to  send  them  a book  in- 
closing a 100/.  bank  note.  One  person 
he  took  with  him  to  India  in  the  year 
1802,  and  set  him  up  in  business,  who 
after  being  there  some  years,  finding  his 
health  declining,  was  about  to  return  to 
England,  and  having  saved  some  money, 
Mr.  Phillips  added  to  it  the  like  sum, 
saying  that  it  was  to  enable  him  to  live 
in  England  as  an  East  Indian  ought  to  do. 

He  sent  religious  and  instructive  boohs 
to  every  reading,  litei*ary,  and  scientific 
society  that  applied  for  them.  To  the 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  at 
Hereford  he  forwarded  books,  and  curiosi- 
ties for  its  museum.  He  likewise  sent 
books  to  Hay  and  Builth,  and  to  various 
par»ts  of  North  and  South  Wales,  and  of 
sev'^eral  English  counties,  as  well  as  to 
private  individuals,  for  distribution  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods.  He  was  known 
by  several  London  booksellers,  from  meet- 
ing him  at  public  sales,  which  he  attended 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  books  to  give 
away.  And  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
several  of  the  apartments  of  his  house  had 
in  them  many  thousands  of  volumes 
placed  in  heaps,  that  had  been  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  being  so  distributed. 

Besides  the  doing  of  these,  which  may 
be  termed  minor  benevolent  acts,  Mr. 
Phillips  had  comprehensive  ideas  with  re- 
gard to  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  he  founded 
at  St.  David’s  college,  at  Lampeter,  in 
the  county  of  Cardigan,  six  scholarships, 
each  of  24/.  a-year,  to  assist  young  men 
in  obtaining  a superior  education;  and  gave 
30,000  volumes  of  books  to  the  library 
and  various  curiosities  to  the  museum; 
the  carriage  of  which  from  London  to  the 
college  he  paid,  amounting  to  200/.  Also 
he  founded,  in  1847,  the  Welsh  Educa- 
tional Institution  at  Llandovery,  in  the 
county  of  Carmarthen,  with  an  endowment 
of  140/.  a-year,  for  giving  a superior  edu- 
cation to  twenty  young  persons  free  of 
charge  ; with  the  intimation,  however,  of 
an  expectation  that  a suitable  building 
would  be  erected  for  its  use,  which  has 
been  since  appropriately  done  by  public 
subscription.  He  also  gave  7,000  volumes 
to  the  library  of  this  institution. 

Connected  with  these  munificent  dona- 
tions during  his  lifetime,  he  bequeathed 
in  his  will  to  St.  David’s  college  aforesaid 
property  amounting  in  value  to  about 
6,000/.  and  to  the  said  institution  at  Llan- 
dovery, property  amounting  to  about 
11,000/.  which  bequests  are  for  the  en- 
dowment of  professorships  in  chemistry, 
geology,  and  botany  in  each  of  those  se- 
minaries. He  has  also  bequeathed  1,000/. 
3 per  cent.  Consols  to  Balliol  college 
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Oxford,  and  the  like  sum  to  Jesus  college 
in  the  same  university,  towards  the 
foundation  of  a scholarship  in  each  of 
them,  to  be  confined  to  the  pupils  of  the 
institution  at  Llandovery. 

With  respect  to  his  benevolent  and  mu- 
nificent acts,  the  venerable  donor  disliked 
much  to  hear  them  talked  of;  and  when 
once  adverted  to  in  his  hearing,  he  said 
that  he  had  never  given  but  one  present 
worth  talking  of;  and  that  was,  when 
under  a tropical  sun,  and  the  vessel  nearly 
becalmed,  he  shared  his  last  pint  of  water 
with  a dying  seaman. 

There  is  a marble  bust  representing  this 
venerable  gentleman  at  the  college  at 
Lampeter,  made  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Bowen  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  a portrait 
of  him  has  been  painted  by  Mr.  Monuich, 
by  public  subscription,  for  the  Institution 
at  Llandovery. 


J.  T.  Smitheman  Edwardes,  Esa. 

Oct.  29.  At  his  residence,  Quarry 
Place,  Shrewsbury,  after  a few  days  ill- 
ness, aged  49,  John  Thomas  Smitheman 
Edwardes,  esq. 

This  gentleman  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  respectable  Shropshire  family, 
Hugh  Edwardes  being  distinguished  as 
having  solicited  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  the 
year  1551,  a grant  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Free  Grammar  School  in  Shrews- 
bury. He  was  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Major  Benjamin  Edwardes  (who  died  in 
1836),  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  John 
Smitheman,  esq.  of  West  Coppice,  in  the 
county  of  Salop. 

Mr.  Edwardes  was  elected  an  alderman 
of  the  corporation  of  Shrewsbury  in  1841, 
and  to  the  office  of  mayor  in  that  town  in 
1843.  He  was  also  a trustee  of  Shrews- 
bury School.  His  purity  and  integrity, 
his  mild  and  truly  Christian  disposition, 
and  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  every  matter  of  busines,  gained 
him  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  es- 
pecially in  his  exercise  of  the  onerous 
duties  of  a magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Salop  ; and  in  this  respect  his  loss  will  be 
deeply  felt  and  deplored. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family 
vault  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  St. 
Chad’s  Church,  Shrewsbury.  H.  P. 


Commodore  J.  C.  Hawkins. 

Aug.  25.  At  Bombay,  aged  53,  Captain 
John  Croft  Hawkins,  a Commodore  of 
the  first  class.  Assistant  Superintendent, 
and  Captain  of  the  Flag  in  the  Indian  navy. 

Captain  Hawkins  was  born  of  highly 
respectable  parents  on  the  6th  April,  1798. 
On  his  father’s  side  he  was  lineally  de- 
scended from  the  celebrated  Admiral  Sir 
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Jolm  Hawki;;s,  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
His  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of  John 
Calland,  esq.  formerly  of  the  civil  service, 
and  a Member  of  Council  at  Madras. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  left  Midhurst 
school,  in  Sussex,  to  enter  the  Royal  Navy, 
having  been  appointed  to  an  old  seventy- 
four,  we  think  the  Duncan.  The  ship 
never  left  the  Channel  during  the  winter, 
and  early  in  the  spring  the  typhus  fever 
broke  out  in  her,  and  of  so  malignant  and 
fatal  a kind  that  out  of  twenty-three  in- 
fected with  it  Croft  Hawkins  and  one 
other  alone  escaped  with  their  lives.  In 
his  own  case  the  delirium  lasted  for  forty 
days,  during  which  he  was  in  Haslar  hos- 
pital. It  was  many  months  before  he  had 
finally  recovered,  and  at  that  time  his 
mother  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  returning  to  the  sea. 

Soon  after  his  recovery  he  was  admitted, 
in  1812,  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Evan 
Nepean,  to  the  marine  service  of  the  Hon. 
the  East  India  Company,  in  which,  with 
brief  intervals  of  repose,  he  w^as  ever  after 
actively  engaged. 

In  1816,  when  serving  in  the  Aurora  in 
the  Persian  Gulph,  he  took  part  in  an 
action  with  thirteen  piratical  vessels  ; and 
in  1818  in  another  with  three  other  such 
vessels  on  the  coast  of  Gandel.  In  1819 
he  was  employed  in  the  gun-boats  and 
batteries  at  the  reduction  of  Ras  al  Khyma, 
and  in  1821  he  served  with  the  land  force 
at  the  reduction  of  Beni  Boo  Alee.  In 
1823  he  was  employed  on  a survey  of  the 
straits  of  Dryon,  leading  into  the  straits 
of  Sincapore  and  Malacca,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Penang  government. 
He  obtained  his  lieutenancy  May  23, 
1824.  In  1829,  while  at  Muscat,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  saving  the  city  from  fire, 
and  was  in  acknowledgment  thereof  pre- 
sented with  a sword  by  his  highness  the 
Imaum.  In  1829  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Bombay  government  for  having  re- 
covered from  Arab  pirates  two  ships,  of  the 
value  of  sixteen  lacs  of  rupees,  belonging 
to  the  merchants  of  Bombay,  which  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Arabia.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  Commander  on  the 
21st  May,  1831.  In  1832  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  to  carry  overland  despatches  to 
India  on  the  prospect  of  a Dutch  war; 
which  he  accomplished  in  the  depth  of 
winter  by  way  of  Vienna,  Constantinople, 
Tabriz,  Tehran,  Shiraz,  and  Bushire,  sur- 
mountiug  many  difficulties,  and  his  service 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Affairs  of  India. 

In  1834  the  clipper  Sylph  of  Calcutta 
was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  the  China 
seas,  having  on  board  a cargo  of  opium, 
valued  at  130,000/.  sterling,  and  a crew  of 
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sixty  men.  Captain  Hawkins,  then  com- 
manding the  Hon.  Company’s  ship  Clive, 
with  great  peril  reached  her,  after  having 
been  himself  in  the  water  for  three  hours, 
alternately  swimming  and  clinging  to  his 
boat,  one  of  the  crewof  whichwas  drowned; 
and  after  a most  hazardous  and  fatiguing 
duty  of  seven  days,  he  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  whole  of  the  crew 
and  cargo  ; for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  supreme  government,  the 
Bombay  government,  and  the  government 
of  the  straits  of  Malacca.  By  order  of  the 
supreme  government  his  right  to  salvage 
was  waived,  but  the  parties  assigned  the 
sum  of  8,000/.  in  lieu  thereof,  and  after- 
wards presented  Captain  Hawkins  with  a 
gratuity  of  1 ,500/.  for  his  personal  risk 
and  exertions. 

In  1838  Captain  Hawkins  was  em 
ployed  in  a survey  of  the  Euphrates  ; and 
upon  that  service  reached  Hit,  500  miles 
from  Bussorah.  His  report  to  Rear-Adm. 
Sir  Charles  Malcolm  upon  this  survey  re- 
ceived, through  the  Bombay  government, 
the  approbation  of  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain on  the  22d  Jan.  1839  ; and  in  1840 
he  came  to  England  on  sick  certificate. 
He  I'eturned  to  India  in  1844. 

In  1846  he  made  a cruize  round  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  he  accomplished  an 
imposing  and  effectual  demonstration  be- 
fore the  strong-hold  of  a piratical  chief 
named  the  Shaikh  Hammeid  bin  Mogud- 
del,  by  which  the  barbarian’s  confidence 
in  the  presumed  inaccessibility  of  his 
coast  was  effectually  destroyed  ; and  in 
the  same  year,  by  another  act  of  personal 
daring,  he  assisted  in  extricating  from  the 
perils  of  a coral-reef  H.  M.  ship  Fox,  on 
board  which  was  Commodore  Sir  Henry 
Blackwood,  then  suffering  from  illness. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  that  vessel  off 
the  reef  was  much  increased  by  the  grap- 
nel having  become  detached  from  the 
chain  ; upon  understanding  which  Com- 
modore Hawkins  instantly  jumped  over- 
board, dived,  and  succeeded  in  again  fixing 
it ; when  the  united  ciws  were  set  to 
work  to  heave  her  round. 

Captain  Hawkins  was  Commodore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  squadi’on  when  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Oliver,  in  Aug.  1848, 
made  him  for  a time  Acting  Superinten- 
dent and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  an  office  he  continued  to 
hold  until  relieved  by  Commodore  Lush- 
ington  in  Feb.  1849.  He  filled  it  at  a 
period  of  the  highest  responsibility,  and 
the  equipment  of  a flotilla  despatched  to 
Moultan  under  his  superintendence  re- 
ceived not  only  the  warmest  commenda- 
tion from  the  local  government  in  India, 
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but  also  the  thanks  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. During  his  period  of  command  he 
endeared  himself  to  the  service  by  his 
kindness  and  the  consideration  of  his  de- 
meanor towards  every  one,  by  his  anxiety 
to  exalt  the  juniors  of  the  navy  and  embue 
them  with  a becoming  self-respect,  by 
the  fairness  qf  the  administration  of  his 
patronage,  and  the  liberality  of  his  hospi- 
talities. 

After  having  braved  so  many  personal 
dangers,  Captain  Hawkins  was  finally 
cut  off  by  a sudden  and  lamentable  death. 
He  had  dined  with  two  friends  in  appa- 
rently robust  health  and  high  spirits, 
and  afterwards  drove  one  of  them  (Major 
French)  in  his  curricle  to  the  reception  of 
the  Viscountess  Falkland  at  Parell.  On 
his  return,  he  brought  Major  French  back 
to  his  residence  on  the  Esplanade,  and 
then  proceeded  alone  towards  his  own 
house  in  Colaba.  His  body  was  found 
lifeless  underneath  his  curricle,  which  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  horses  running 
against  a bank  some  three  hundred  yards 
out  of  his  way.  Tt  is  supposed  that  a fit 
of  apoplexy,  to  which  he  had  before  been 
subjected,  had  suddenly  rendered  him 
unfit  to  guide  them. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  nearly  all 
the  members  of  the  civil,  military,  and 
naval  services,  and  the  members  of  the 
legal  and  mercantile  communities  then  at 
the  Presidency,  and  by  a large  concourse 
of  natives  ; the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon 
performing  the  prescribed  services.  His 
brother,  Major  Hawkins,  of  the  8th  Native 
Infantry,  was  the  chief  mourner.  A public 
subscription  was  immediately  set  on  foot 
for  a monument  to  his  memory. 


Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff,  D.D. 

Aug.  6.  At  Victoria,  Hong  Kong, 
aged  48,  the  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff,  D.D. 
Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Hong  Kong  Go- 
vernment, and  also  to  his  Excellency  the 
Plenipotentiary  and  Superintendent  of 
British  Trade  in  China. 

Dr.  Gutzlaff  was  by  birth  a Pomeranian. 
He  was  sent  to  the  East  by  the  Netherlands 
Missionary  Society  in  1827;  and,  after 
spending  four  years  in  Batavia,  Singapore, 
and  Siam,  he  came  to  China  in  1831. 
Being  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  with- 
in that  and  the  next  two  years  he  made 
three  voyages  along  the  coast  of  China, 
then  comparatively  unknown.  His  jour- 
nals of  these  voyages  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished. Disregarding  all  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  civilised  life,  he  not  only 
landed  at  various  places  formerly  unknown 
to  Europeans,  but,  adopting  the  dress, 
habits,  and,  what  is  more  surprising,  the 
language  of  the  people,  he  associated  with 


them  on  a familiar  footing,  and  obtained 
a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
than  any  other  European.  On  the  death 
of  the  elder  Morrison,  in  1834,  Mr.  Gutz- 
laff was  engaged  by  the  British  Superin- 
tendency as  an  interpreter,  and  he  was 
employed  in  that  capacity  during  the  war. 
He  afterwards  received  the  appointment 
of  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  British  Ple- 
nipotentiary and  Superintendent  of  Trade, 
in  which  office  he  died.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  he  made  a visit  to  this  country ; 
and  his  appearance,  conversations,  and 
manners  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

His  researches  into  the  History  of  China 
have  been  published  in  various  forms,  the 
titles  of  some  of  which  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Journal  of  two  Voyages  along  the 
coast  of  China  in  1831  and  1832  , with 
notices  of  Siam,  Corea,  and  Loo  Choo  Is- 
lands. New  York,  1833.  8vo. 

Journal  of  three  Voyages  along  the  coast 
of  China,  1831,  2,  and  3 ; with  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis. 
London,  1 834, 12mo. 3rd  Edit.  1840,  8vo. 

A Sketch  of  Chinese  History,  ancient 
and  modern.  London,  1834.  8vo.  2 vols. 

China  opened;  or,  a display  of  the  Topo- 
graphy, History,  &c.  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire ; revised  by  Andrew  Reed.  London, 
1838,  2 vols.  12mo. 

In  addition  to  these.  Memoirs  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  China,  and  the  Court  of 
Pekin,  are  now  announced  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  “ Overland  Friend  of  China,’’  in 
lamenting  the  loss  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  remarks 
that  he  was  “ generally  known  through- 
out the  world  as  the  indefatigable  and 
zealous  disseminator  of  Christian  know- 
ledge among  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
heathen  nation  with  whom  he  had  such 
a lengthened  intercourse.  Possessed  of 
a highly  sanguine  disposition,  his  every 
leisure  moment  was  given  to  the  work  in 
which  he  was  heart  and  soul  engaged.  He 
wasted  but  little  time  in  correspondence 
on  subjects  having  relation  to  things  with 
which  denizens  of  the  world  are  more  or 
less  obliged  to  deal ; — he  paid  social  visits 
to  but  few.  The  dawn  of  day  found  him 
deep  in  study,  or  earnest  in  prayer  with 
the  Chinese  converts  he  had  drawn  about 
him.  The  hours  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  attend  the  Government 
offices  being  concluded,  with  hardly  a mo- 
ment’s rest  his  remaining  energies  were 
immediately  bent  to  the  all- glorious  work 
of  spreading  Christian  Truth.” 

In  a sermon  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
E.  T.  R.  Moncrieff,  LL.D.  at  St.  John’s 
cathedral,  Victoria,  the  preacher  thus  de- 
lineated the  deceased:  ” A chief  feature  in 
his  character  was  his  pre-eminent  love, 
that  sweetest  of  all  the  Christian  graces. 
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Nothing  could  or  did  suffice  to  ruffle  it  ; 
whoever  violated  this  grace,  he  would  not. 
His  constant  habit  of  prayer,  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  was  another  very  remark- 
able feature  in  his  character.  He  never 
expected  to  convert  the  heathen — he  ex- 
pected God  to  do  it  in  answer  to  prayer, 
and  therefore  when  his  people  stumbled 
(and  we  know  the  early  Christians  stum- 
bled also)  bethought  it  rather  a cause  for 
increased  prayer  on  their  behalf,  than  for 
resentment  at  the  fruits  of  the  corruption 
of  their  nature.  And  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  and  thank  God  for  his  most 
extraordinary  willingness  to  labour  him- 
self : he  even  expressed  a wish  to  die  at 
missionary  work.  He  taught  three  classes 
of  Chinese  converts  daily,  besides  preach- 
ing out  of  doors  himself,  and  all  this  after 
the  labours  of  his  official  duties,  totally 
unrewarded  except  by  the  peace  resulting 
in  his  own  heart  and  his  happiness  in  the 
good  work ; and  largely  and  liberally  did 
he  contribute  of  his  own  substance  to  the 
same  cause.  When  losses  came,  ‘ God’s 
wprk  must  not  suffer,’  he  said  ; ‘ when 
all  extraneous  funds  failed,  his  own  purse 
supplied  all  defects  ; and  I am  authorised 
in  saying  that  he  had  formed  a plan  which 
soon  would  have  been  accomplished,  to 
discontinue  his  connexion  with  all  secular 
work,  and  at  his  own  expense  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  Lord’s  work.  The 
plan  on  which  be  acted  appears  of  unques- 
tionable wisdom,  to  makeconvertedheathen 
teach  their  own  countrymen.  The  details 
of  his  system  may  admit  of  debate,  but 
the  general  principle  cannot.  His  chief 
error  appears  to  have  been  that  one  with 
which  every  minister  of  the  Gospel  must 
surely  sympathise — hoping  too  well — be- 
lieving too  much  of  his  people;  and  this 
must  be  said,  that,  whatever  was  his  suc- 
cess, the  attempt  which  he  made  and  car- 
ried out  till  his  death  was  the  most  gigantic 
ever  yet  made  to  evangelize  en  masse  a 
great  nation.” 

Dr.  Gutzlaff  had  suffered  for  more  than 
a fortnight  from  rheumatic  gout,  which, 
ultimately  affecting  his  kidneys,  produced 
general  dropsy.  His  burial  in  the  Wong- 
nei-chung  was  attended  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  David 
Jardine,  as  chief  mourners  ; the  Hon.  the 
Lieut. -Governor,  the  Hon.  the  Secretary 
to  the  Plenipotentiary,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, and  all  the  principal  government 
functionaries  who  were  able  to  attend 
(Chief  Justice  Hulme  and  others  being 
disabled  by  sickness).  At  the  close  of  the 
English  Service,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Genaehr, 
of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  large  body  of 
Chinese  who  were  present ; the  whole  sei*- 
vice  concluding  with  the  performance  of 


an  anthem  by  a party  of  Chinese  youth, 
who,  for  some  time,  have  been  under  Mr, 
Genaehr’ s tuition. 


Rev.  James  Crabb. 

Sept.  17.  At  Spring  Hill  House, 
Southampton,  aged  77,  the  Rev.  James 
Crabb. 

He  was  a native  of  Wilton,  where  his 
father  was  a cloth  manufacturer,  and  he 
travelled  in  that  business  for  two  years. 
He  then  settled  at  Romsey,  where  he  kept 
a school,  and  married  Miss  Radden,  a 
pious  person,  and  whose  disposition  second- 
ed his  wishes  to  devote  himself  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  spiritual  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  used  to  walk  from 
Romsey  to  Southampton  and  back  in  the 
evening,  preaching  and  praying  among 
those  who  were  too  wretched  in  appear- 
ance to  go  to  church  or  chapel.  Gradu- 
ally he  began  to  have  stated  Sunday 
services  at  the  Long  Rooms,  and  became 
a preacher  of  the  Wesleyan  connection, 
but,  not  liking  their  plan  of  sending  their 
ministers  to  other  places,  he  continued  to 
perform  service  as  in  the  Wesleyan  chapels, 
but  acting  independently  of  the  connection. 
He  commenced  the  building  of  Sion 
Chapel  on  Lansdowne-hill,  Southampton, 
with  a 100/.  in  his  pocket,  and  when  it 
was  finished  there  was  a debt  of  800/.  on 
it.  By  dint  of  great  exertions  and 
personal  sacrifices  he  succeeded,  aided  by 
the  leading  members  of  his  congregation, 
in  paying  off  the  entire  sum,  but  for  twenty 
years  he  never  received  any  payment  or 
income  from  it,  living  by  the  income  of 
his  school  at  Spring  Hill,  which  became 
and  is  now,  under  the  management  of  his 
eldest  son,  one  of  the  first  in  the  county. 
Besides  this  great  work,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  originated,  if  not  founded,  the 
Hants  Female  Penitentiary.  The  infant 
day-schools  at  Kingsland  Place,  founded 
by  him,  were  the  first  of  that  description 
established  in  the  county. 

His  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Gipsy 
race  are  well  known.  He  was  the  first 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  these  people,  and  com- 
menced an  institution  in  Southampton 
which  has  now  grown  into  fruition  in 
Dorset  under  the  management  of  ministers 
of  the  established  church.  It  was  owing 
to  his  exertions  that  the  Gipsy  school  was 
established  at  Farnham  in  Surrey. 

Mr.  Crabb  published  a book  entitled 
“The  Gipsies’ Advocate.”  He  also  wrote 
“An  Address  to  the  Irvingites,  in  which 
their  errors  are  exposed,”  1836.  12mo. ; 
“ Anne  Thring,  the  Penitent  Magdalene.” 
“ An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Experience 
of  Captain  John  Bazin,  1838.”  12mo.  and 
several  smaller  tracts. 
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Once  every  year  he  used  to  assemble 
the  Gipsy  race  from  the  New  Forest  and 
other  parts,  at  his  house,  to  impart  re- 
ligious instruction  to  them,  to  tempt  the 
younger  members  to  enter  into  service, 
and  to  give  them  food  and  clothing. 
These  Gipsy  festivals,  as  they  were  termed, 
were  attended  by  the  neighbouring  no- 
bility and  gentry,  partly  to  exercise 
charity  and  partly  from  curiosity,  to  see 
a race  singular  for  their  erratic  habits  and 
wandering  life,  and  remarkable  for  the 
physical  comeliness  and  beauty  which 
some  of  them  display. 

Mr.  Crabb’s  labours  among  the  poor 
of  Southampton  were  incessant — continu- 
ally being  called  up  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  to  visit  the  sick  and  dying.  He 
was  the  “ missionary  ” referred  to  in  the 
Rev.  Leigh  Richmond’s  “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter  ” as  having  first  awoke  her  to  a 
sense  of  religion.  She  was  then  in  ser- 
vice at  Southampton.  At  her  death  she 
left  him  a guinea,  with  which  he  bought  a 
seal  in  remembrance  of  her,  and  wore  it 
constantly.  He  originated  the  “ Bethel,” 
a chapel  for  sailors  and  a school  for  their 
children,  near  the  Quay,  and  used  to 
preach  much  on  board  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  Company’s  ships,  and  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  crews. 

He  was  seized  with  paralysis  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  though  he  partially 
recovered,  it  was  necessary  he  should  have 
an  open  carriage,  and  a few  friends  having 
originated  a subscription  for  it  unknown 
to  his  family,  the  Company  presented  it  to 
him.  He  was  a man  of  the  most  temper- 
ate and  active  habits.  He  has  been 
called  illiterate  : this  was  far  from  being 
the  case,  but  he  purposely  used  the  plain- 
est language  to  adapt  himself  to  the  com- 
prehension of  his  humble  hearers.  In 
the  society  of  persons  of  station  (and  his 
character  and  deeds  brought  him  into 
contact  with  many  distinguished  indi- 
viduals), he  exhibited  the  manners  and 
education  of  those  around  him.  He  died 
universally  esteemed,  never  having  lost  a 
friend  or  made  an  enemy.  He  was  borne 
to  his  grave  in  the  Southampton  Cemetery 
by  six  sailors,  and  not  the  least  sincere  of 
his  mourners  were  many  aged  Gipsies, 
who  followed  to  his  last  resting-place  one 
who  was  popularly  known  by  the  title  of 
The  Gipsy’s  Friend. 

Samuel  Beazley,  Esa. 

Oct.  12.  At  Tunbridge  Castle,  in  his 
66th  year,  Samuel  Beazley,  esq.  Architect. 

Mr.  Beazley  was  born  at  Whitehall,  in 
the  city  of  Westminster,  in  1786.  His 
father,  Mr.  Charles  Beazley,  was  a sur- 
veyor, and  died  at  Hampstead,  Jan.  6, 
1829  (see  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xcix.  i-  92). 


In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  the  subject 
of  this  notice  served  as  a volunteer  in  the 
Peninsula,  where  his  adventures  were  of  a 
very  singular  character.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  awoke  and  found  himself  in  the 
dead-house  at  Lisbon,  laid  out  for  burial. 
To  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  Duchess 
d’Angouleme  he  was  sixty  hours  in  the 
saddle,  and  crossed  the  Pyrenees  at  the 
head  of  her  horses,  with  sometimes  a bay- 
onet at  his  breast.  From  his  childhood 
his  tastes  were  dramatic  and  artistic. 
When  only  twelve  years  old,  and  at 
school  at  Acton,  he  wrote  a farce,  and 
put  together  the  theatre  in  which  it  was 
acted.  Since  then  he  has  written  or  ar- 
ranged more  than  a hundred  dramatic 
pieces,  two  novels — “ The  Oxonians  ” 
and  “ The  Roue  ” — and  a large  number 
of  detached  articles.  Amongst  the  dramas 
may  be  mentioned,  Is  he  Jealous  (for  the 
introduction  of  the  late  Mr.  Wrench), 
Gretna  Green,  The  Boarding  House,  or. 
Five  Hours  at  Brighton, — the  first  of  his 
pieces  that  was  publicly  performed  (in 
1811),  The  Steward,  Old  Customs,  The 
Lottery  Ticket,  My  Uncle,  Batchelors’ 
Wives,  Hints  to  Husbands,  Fire  and 
Water,  and  The  Bull’s  Head;  also  the 
English  words  for  the  Operas  of  Robert 
the  Devil,  The  Queen  of  Cyprus,  and 
Somnambula.  The  last  was  written  mostly 
by  the  bedside  of  Madame  Malibran,  in 
the  mornings,  to  adapt  the  words  to  her 
pronunciation. 

As  an  architect,  also,  Mr.  Beazley’s 
practice  has  been  considerable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stage,  having  built  more 
theatres  probably  than  any  other  modern 
practitioner.  Amongst  them  are  the  St. 
James’s  Theatre,  the  Lyceum,  the  City 
of  London,  the  Birmingham,  and  two  in 
Dublin.  He  gave  drawings  also  for  one 
in  the  Brazils  (similar  to  St.  James’s), 
and  one  in  Belgium — thirteen  or  fourteen 
in  all.  The  interior  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, the  external  colonnade  ’there,  and 
the  Strand  front  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
are  also  by  him.  His  other  works  were 
numerous,  and  include  Studley  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Goodricke ; a castle 
in  Inverness  ; some  additions  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn  ; the  works  on  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  especially  at  London 
Bridge  ; the  Warden’s  Hotel  and  the  Pilot 
House  at  Dover ; the  stations  on  the 
North  Kent  line ; and  the  new  town  at 
Ashford. 

The  amiability  of  Mr,  Beazley  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  industry 
must  have  been  great,  notwithstanding  a 
mode  of  life  which  led  many  to  regard 
him  simply  as  a man  of  pleasure.  In 
conversation  he  was  singularly  sparkling 
and  amusing  ; his  wit  was  both  ready  and 
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refined  ; and  his  puns  came  in  a continual 
flow. 

On  the  day  before  his  death  he  had  at- 
tended a meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Renters  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  appa- 
rently in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health 
and  spirits.  After  the  meeting  he  went 
to  his  country  residence,  Tonbridge  Castle, 
Kent,  and  on  the  following  morning  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  was  interred  in 
the  burial-ground  attached  to  the  Old 
Church  at  Bermondsey. — Chiefly  from 
The  Builder. 


Mr.  George  Stephens. 

Oct.  15.  In  Pratt-terrace,  Camden- 
town,  aged  51,  Mr.  George  Stephens,  the 
author  of  Martinuzzi. 

This  gentleman  was  born  at  Chelsea  on 
the  8th  March,  1800.  His  tragedy  of 
“ Martinuzzi;  or,  The  Hungarian  Daugh- 
ter,’' was  performed  at  the  Lyceum  The- 
atre in  the  year  1840,  in  defiance — or, 
we  should  rather  say,  in  evasion — of  the 
then  existing  law  which  limited  the  per- 
formance of  five-act  dramas  to  the  patent 
houses  and  the  Haymarket.  By  the  in- 
troduction of  songs,  “ Martinuzzi”  was, 
legally  speaking,  converted  into  a musical 
drama  ; and  thus  escaped  the  prohibition 
affecting  a formal  tragedy, — which,  of 
course,  it  virtually  remained.  In  many 
respects  the  work  was  open  to  exception. 
The  plot  and  the  motives  of  its  agents 
were  obscure,  and  the  language  was  often 
abrupt  and  extravagant.  But  these  faults 
admitted,  there  were  features  in  “ Marti- 
nuzzi” which  undoubtedly  bespoke  tragic 
genius. 

Besides  “ Martinuzzi,”  Mr.  Stephens 
was  the  author  of — The  Vampire,  a tra- 
gedy, 1821  ; Montezuma,  a tragedy,  and 
Poems,  1822  ; The  MSS.  ofErdely,  3 vols. 
1836  ; The  Voice  of  the  Pulpit  (sermons), 
1839  ; Gertrude  and  Beatrice,  a tragedy, 
1839  ; the  Introduction  to  the  Church  of 
England  Quarterly  Review,  and  subse- 
quent articles  therein  ; Pere  La  Chaise, 
3 vols.  1838 ; Dramas  for  the  Stage,  2 vols. 
privately  printed  in  1846  ; The  Patriot,  a 
tragedy,  1849  ; The  Justification  of  War 
as  the  medium  of  Civilization,  12mo.  1850. 

“The  Manuscripts  of  Erdely  ” was 
a work  which,  in  addition  to  its  ima- 
ginative qualities,  displayed  great  erudi- 
tion, and  I’eceived  much  critical  discussion 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance. 

Mr.  Stephens  had  suffered  years  before 
his  death  from  declining  health,  and  from 
unexpected  reverses  of  fortune.  These 
“ painful  passages”  were,  we  trust,  not 
altogether  unmitigated  by  the  sympathy  of 
his  literary  brethren.  Mr.  Stephens  had 


attached  to  him  some  who  could  recognize 
not  only  the  genius  whose  chief  defect  lay 
in  the  lawlessness  of  its  own  strength,  but 
also  the  simplicity,  honour,  and  warmth 
of  nature  which  fitly  accompanied  an 
intellect  so  earnest  and  impassioned. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  left  a widow  and  two 
children,  a son  and  a daughter. 


Rev.  John  Radford,  D.D. 

Oct.  21.  At  his  lodgings,  at  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford,  the  Rev.  John  Radford, 
D.D.  Rector  of  that  college,  and  (by  virtue 
of  his  office)  Rector  of  Twyford,  Bucks, 
and  one  of  the  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe. 

Dr.  Radford  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Radford,  minister  of  St.  James’s, 
Attercliffe,  in  the  parish  of  Sheffield,  co. 
York,  where  he  was  born  in  1782.  He 
was  educated  at  King  Edward’s  School, 
Birmingham,  and  thence  came  in  1800  to 
Lincoln  college,  of  which  society  he  suc- 
cessively became  Scholar,  Fellow,  Tutor, 
and  Rector,  succeeding  in  the  last  office 
the  well  known  Dr.  Tatham,  author  of 
The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1804,  that  of  M.A. 
1807  ; became  B.D.  1815,  and  D.D.  1834, 
upon  his  election  to  the  rectorship  of  Lin- 
coln college. 

For  many  yeai’s  Dr.  Radford  resided 
entirely  in  Oxford,  and  at  his  house  at 
Combe  ; but  since  the  death  of  his  wife 
(Miss  Stockford)  he  has  lived  in  great 
retirement.  This  was  much  regretted  by 
all  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  his  society, 
for  his  disposition  was  naturally  social, 
and  his  conversation  polished,  agreeable, 
and  instructive.  He  was  too  a very  kind- 
hearted  and  benevolent  man,  ever  alive  to 
the  distresses  of  others,  and  adding,  to 
more  substantial  relief,  whatever  consola- 
tion and  sympathy  could  supply.  Few 
men  were  more  esteemed,  or  will  be  more 
regretted,  by  those  who  really  knew  him, 
than  the  late  Rector  of  Lincoln.  Dr. 
Radford  printed  for  his  friends,  but  we 
believe  never  published, — 

1.  A Christmas  Day  Sermon,  preached 
at  Sheffield. 

2.  The  Parable  of  the  Tares,  a Sermon, 
preached  on  St.  Barnabas  Day  before  the 
University. 

3.  The  Substance  of  a Correspondence 
between  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Wil- 
berforce)  and  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  on 
his  Lordship’s  claim  to  license  the  chap- 
lains of  Lincoln  College.  1848. 

4.  Correspondence  between  Dr.  Rad- 
ford and  Mr.  West,  Chaplain  of  Combe, 
and  the  Churchwardens  of  that  Parish,  on 
the  supposed  right  of  burying  non-parish- 
ioners in  the  Churchyard.  1850, 
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In  conclusion  we  may  add,  that  Dr. 
Radford  has  by  his  last  will  been  a liberal 
benefactor  to  his  college. 


Mr.  William  Tyson,  F.S.A. 

. Sept.  30.  At  Kingsdown,  Bristol,  after 
a short  illness,  aged  63,  Mr.  William 
Tyson,  F.S.A.  a member  of  the  Archseo- 
logical  Institute,  and  an  hon.  member  of 
the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society. 

At  the  outset  of  Mr.  Tyson’s  career  he 
was  employed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Coates, 
a respectable  solicitor  of  Bristol,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  about  20  years.  It 
was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Coates  to  draw 
his  drafts,  instructions,  &c.  in  short-hand, 
leaving  to  Mr.  Tyson  the  task  of  tran- 
scribing them.  The  knowledge  of  ste- 
nography which  he  thus  acquired  he  after- 
wards turned  to  account,  as  the  first  short- 
hand writer  employed  to  report  public 
proceedings  in  Bristol.  Whilst  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  Coates  he  contrived  to  in- 
dulge his  passion  for  books,  and  by  prac- 
tising the  most  rigid  economy  and  self- 
denial  he  collected  several  hundred  volumes, 
which  were  subsequently  of  great  service 
to  him  when  established  as  a bookseller  in 
Clare- street.  At  this  time  he  brought  out 
the  Bristol  Memorialist,  a work  possessing 
considerable  literary  merit,  containing  es- 
says and  other  articles,  the  joint  contri- 
buttons  of  himself  and  a few  Mends.  He 
supplied  much  of  the  information  and  cor- 
rected the  proof  sheets  of  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Life  of  Chatterton  ; and  he  has  re- 
ceived letters  from  Southey,  Payne  Collier, 
his  veteran  friend  John  Britton,  and  other 
eminent  authors  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
literary  services.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago  he  became  connected  with  the  Bristol 
Mirror,  in  the  editing  of  which  he  had 
ever  since  been  employed.  His  commu- 
nications on  subjects  of  local  history  and 
biography,  under  the  signature  of  the 
letter  (C,  are  well  known  to  its  readers. 
Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  city  where 
he  had  so  long  resided,  its  ancient  nooks 
and  corners  afforded  to  him  all  the  plea- 
sure which  others  find  in  more  varied  or 
extensive  travel.  To  him,  dwelling  en- 
tirely in  the  memory  of  days  long  past, 
each  house — we  may  almost  say  each  stone 
— was  invested  with  its  own  peculiar 
legend,  and  many  a time  has  he  grieved 
when  the  innovating  hand  of  modern  im- 
provement, more  rapid  than  that  of  time, 
swept  away  some  favourite  object  of  in- 
terest, and  demolished  at  once  a thousand 
historical  associations. 

Gifted  with  solid,  if  not  shining  talents, 
he  had  attained  a considerable  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  became,  indeed,  a com- 


plete local  chronicle ; and,  but  for  a diffi- 
dence which  made  him,  on  all  occasions, 
distrustful  of  his  powers,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  obtained  a wide  and 
well-earned  celebrity.  Patient  and  un- 
tiring in  his  researches,  his  industry 
brought  to  light  a vast  number  of  in- 
teresting facts  which,  but  for  him,  would 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion ; while  he 
possessed  the  merit,  once  rare  among  pro- 
vincial antiquaries,  of  discarding  instantly 
the  most  attractive  legendary  theories  of 
whose  truth  clear  and  convincing  proof 
was  wanting.  These  habits  rendered  the 
affairs  of  yesterday  of  comparatively  little 
moment  in  his  esteem,  and  often  (remarks 
the  Editor  of  the  Bristol  Mirror)  “have 
we  seen  the  old  familiar  face  clouded  with 
an  expression  of  regret,  when  the  every 
day  requirements  of  a newspaper  office 
have  interrupted  or  disturbed  some  anxious 
search  among  ancient  charters  or  civic 
records.  Of  his  private  and  domestic 
character,  we  can  only  say  that  our  long 
intimacy  with  him  served  but  to  display 
more  and  more  fully  integrity  without 
blemish,  and  a spirit  of  honest  inde- 
pendence, rendered  more  pleasant  by  the 
absence  of  all  assumption.  We  may  truly 
say  that  we  have  lost  in  him  an  old  and 
valued  friend,  and  Bristol,  probably,  her 
most  attached  citizen.  In  the  course  of 
his  long  and  useful  career  he  won  the 
regard  and  esteem  of  many,  and  he  has 
departed  without,  we  fully  believe,  leaving 
behind  him  a single  enemy.” 

In  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Bristol  Mr.  Tyson  took 
the  deepest  interest.  He  actively  engaged 
in  the  preliminary  arrangements  as  Local 
Secretary,  and  he  contributed  two  his- 
torical papers,  the  contents  of  which 
were  described  in  our  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  had  subsequently  visited 
London,  and  had  returned  home  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  He  has  left 
a wife  and  two  children. 


Thomas  Winter. 

Sept.  — . At  the  Castle,  Holborn,  aged 
56,  Thomas  Winter,  the  pugilist,  com- 
monly known  by  his  fighting  name  of 
“ Tom  Spring.” 

Thomas  Winter,  whose  assumed  name 
of  “ Spring”  was  taken  by  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  fight,  was  born  at 
Witchend,  near  Fownhope,  Herefordshire, 
in  1795.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  being 
remarkable  for  his  activity  in  rustic 
sports,  he  won  some  local  fame  by  con- 
tending with  a provincial  pugilist  of  the 
name  of  Henley.  The  youth  disposed  of 
his  powerful  and  experienced  opponent  in 
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11  rounds,  A gigantic  Yorkshireman, 
of  the  name  of  Stringer,  proffering  him- 
self as  prepared  to  meet  all  comers,  the 
gauntlet  was  taken  up  by  young  Spring, 
who  met  his  formidable  opponent  at 
Moulsey  Hurst,  for  a purse  of  40  guineas, 
and  10/.  subscribed  on  the  ground,  de- 
feating him  in  29  rounds,  occupying 
39  minutes.  His  other  battles  may  be 
thus  enumerated  : — He  was  next  pitted 
against  the  well-known  Ned  Painter, 
whom  he  vanquished  at  Mickleham  Downs, 
in  April,  1818;  in  August  following  he 
met  Painter  again,  with  a different  result, 
sustaining  on  this  occasion  his  only  de- 
feat; Carter,  in  May,  1819  ; Bob  Burn, 
in  May,  1820  ; Joshua  Hudson,  in  the 
following  month ; Oliver,  in  Feb.  1821; 
Neate,  in  May,  1823  ; Langan,  in  Jan. 
1824  ; and  again  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  From  this  period  Spring  retired 
from  the  ring,  carrying  with  him  an  un- 
stained and  untarnished  character,  and 
having  earned  the  confidence  of  his  pa- 
trons, and  the  esteem  of  numerous  friends. 
On  the  retirement  of  Cribb,  Spring  con- 
sidered himself  the  champion,  and  soon 
after  his  defeat  of  Oliver,  in  Feb.  1821, 
he  announced  his  retirement,  and  issued 
a general  challenge,  open  for  three  months. 
He  then  married  (happy  for  him  had  his 
choice  been  other,  or  none  at  all),  and 
became  boniface  of  the  Weymouth  Arms, 
Weymouth-street,  Portman-square,  which 
was  opened  by  a splendid  sporting  dinner, 
with  Mr.  John  Jackson  in  the  chair.  In 
June,  1822,  he  was  challenged  by  Neate 
(who  had  previously  declined  to  meet  him); 
the  result  is  recorded  above.  Subsequently 
Spring  became  the  landlord  of  the  Booth 
Hall  Tavern,  Hereford,  where,  in  1823, 
he  received  from  his  fellow-townsmen  a 
handsome  vase,  which,  with  a silver  cup 
presented  at  Manchester,  in  April,  1824, 
w'as  placed  upon  the  table  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  testimonial  dinner  in  1846. 
On  this  last  occasion  a silver  tankard,  of 
a gallon  capacity,  was  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  public  marks  of  respect,  the 
sum  of  500/.  having  been  collected  for  the 
purpose.  About  the  period  of  his  Man- 
chester testimonial,”  another  pugilist, 
Tom  Belcher,  having  accumulated  a suffi- 
ciency whereon  to  retire,  gave  up  the 
Castle  Tavern  in  Holborn,  wherein,  after 
a brief  interregnum,  he  w^as  succeeded  by 
Spring.  A disease  of  the  heart,  whereon 
dropsy  in  his  latter  days  supervened, 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  earthly  suf- 
ferings, and  finally  the  brave  and  stal- 
wart gladiator  lies  at  rest.  His  body  was 
interred  in  Norwood  Cemetery  attended 
by  a large  concourse  of  his  comrades 
and  patrons. 


Madame  Javouhey. 

July  . At  the  house  of  her  founda- 
tion in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  at  Paris, 
Madame  Javouhey,  the  venerable  mother 
of  the  order  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny. 

Within  the  boasted  unity  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  new  sects  and  rules  of  religion 
are  continually  arising,  and  with  no  less 
success  than  among  more  tolerant  branches 
of  the  Catholic  church.  The  rapidity  of 
the  establishment  of  the  order  of  St.  Jo- 
seph of  Cluny  is  not  surpassed  in  the  re- 
ligious stories  of  earlier  ages.  In  1832 
Madame  Javouhey  was  a poor  herdswo- 
man,  tending  the  cows  of  Monsieur  de  St. 
Hilaire  upon  his  estate  in  Lorraine.  In 
1842  we  find  her  the  superior  of  the  most 
flourishing  religious  order  in  France,  an 
order  of  which  she  herself  alone  and  un- 
aided was  the  foundress — the  guide  and 
counsel  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  the  patroness  of  those  who  so 
few  years  before  were  her  masters,  be- 
stowing by  her  influence  pensions,  places, 
dignities  on  those  who  once  bestowed  on 
her  the  hard-earned  morsel  of  daily 
bread.  She  began  by  forming  amongst 
her  own  class  of  hard-working  peasant 
women  an  order  of  working  nuns  which 
had  never  existed  before  in  France. 
The  admirable  discipline  of  the  association 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Monsieur  de 
St.  Hilaire,  whose  brother  was  then  in 
office  as  Minister  of  Mai’ine.  He  per- 
ceived at  once  how  wonderfully  adapted 
for  hard  service  in  the  colonies  would  be 
an  institution,  such  as  the  one  founded  by 
Madame  Javouhey.  The  Minister  lost  no 
time  in  examining  into  the  affair,  was  de- 
lighted with  all  that  met  his  observation, 
and  immediately  made  overtures  to  the 
reverend  mother  to  secure  her  services  in 
French  Guiana,  a colony  which,  from  its 
frightful  climate,  had  been  regarded  with 
horror,  even  by  the  most  self-sacrificing 
orders,  even  by  the  Soeurs  de  Charitd 
themselves.  Madame  Javouhey  closed  at 
once  with  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  departed,  taking  with  her  sixty 
nuns,  all  chosen  from  the  same  class  of 
society  as  that  to  which  she  herself  be- 
longed. She  founded  in  the  colony  the 
first  of  her  houses.  With  admirable 
perspicuity  she  had  prepared  her  follow- 
ers, by  instruction  in  every  species  of 
labour,  for  the  life  of  hardship  and  self- 
reliance  to  which  they  were  destined. 
Thus  they  were  gardeners,  vine-dressers, 
tillers  of  the  earth,  washerwomen,  ironers, 
seamstresses,  cooks,  spinners,  grooms, 
herdswomen,  schoolmistresses — in  short, 
no  foreign  aid  was  needed  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  little  community,  which  soon 
grew  to  be  the  prime  mover  and  master 
spirit  of  the  colony. 
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Once  fairly  established,  the  superior 
returned  to  France,  under  pretence  of 
carrying  more  sisters  to  Guiana,  but  in 
reality  to  lay  the  foundation  of  her  order 
in  the  mother  country.  From  the  first  it 
was  evident  that  her  intention  had  been 
to  spread  it  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
well  has  she  succeeded.  There  is  not  a 
burgh,  scarcely  indeed  a village,  wherein 
a succursale  of  Joseph  de  Cluny  does 
not  exist,  and  all  the  while  the  reverend 
mother  was  busy  increasing  the  order  in 
numbers  and  influence,  she  was  busy,  too, 
in  augmenting  its  wealth;  and  she  has 
died,  leaving  her  immense  riches  and  a 
commercial  connection  unrivalled  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Her  talent  for  business 
was  so  remarkable  that  she  even  managed 
to  trade  with  Brother  Jonathan  and  to 
make  a profit.  Her  ships  were  known  all 
over  the  world,  and  her  credit  universal. 
— Atlas. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

July  14.  At  sea,  the  Rev.  John  IP Evoy , M.A.  of 
the  Madras  establishment,  formerly  of  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge. 

Aug.  30.  At  Wark,  near  Hexham,  aged  64,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Beatty,  Rector  of  that  parish.  He 
was  formerly  a Chaplain  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wark  by  the 
Governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital  in  1848. 

Bept.  4.  In  Guernsey,  the  Rev.  Henry  Benwell, 
Chaplain  to  the  Prison  and  Hospital  and  the 
Island  of  Herme,  Guernsey.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Henry  Benwell,  esq.  of  Caversham, 
Oxon  ; and  was  formerly  of  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
B.A.  1819,  M.A.  1836. 

Bept.  8.  At  Hombiirg,  the  Rev.  Joseph  John 
Freeman,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  He  was  settled  for  some 
time  at  Kidderminster,  and  for  several  years  of 
his  very  useful  life  was  a missionary  at  Madagas- 
car, where  he  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  native 
tongue.  About  sixteen  years  since  he  became 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  since  which  time  he  has  visited  the  sta- 
tions connected  Avith  the  society  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  more  recently  in  the  Mauritius  and 
South  Africa.  From  the  latter  tour  Mr.  Freeman 
returned  early  in  the  present  year,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  actively  and  perhaps  too  labo- 
riously engaged  in  attending  missionary  meetings, 
and  in  preparing  for  the  press  a very  valuable 
and  interesting  account  of  his  journey,  AAdiich  is 
just  published. 

Bept.  10.  Aged  74,  the  Ven.  Anthony  Hamilton, 
Archdeacon  of  I’aunton,  Canon  of  Wells,  Rector 
of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  London,  and  of  Loughton, 
Essex.  He  was  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge, 
Avhere  he  graduated  B.A.  1800  as  second  Senior 
Optime,  M.A.  1803,  v/as  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Loughton  in  1805  by  W.  W.  Maitland,  esq.,  to 
that  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  in  1820,  by  Abp.  Sutton, 
ami  became  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  (with  the 
annexed  pi'ebend  of  Milverton  in  the  church  of 
Wells)  in  1827. 

Bept.  13.  At  Sinnington,  Yorkshire,  aged  43, 
the  Rev.  IVilliam  Bellwood,  fifteen  years  Perp. 
Curate  of  that  chapelry. 

By  throwing  himself  from  a Avindow,  at  the 
Gloucester  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  Avhich  he 
had  been  an  inmate  for  the  last  16  years,  the  Rev. 
John  T.  Hatton. 

Bept.  20.  At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Lionel  Carden, 
Curate  of  English  Bicknor,  Glouc.  He  Avas  of 
Univ.  coll.  Oxford,  B.A.  1841,  M.A.  1844. 
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Bepd.  21.  Aged  83,  the  Rev.  Richard  Lomax 
Marty n.  Rector  of  Lurgashall,  Sussex  (1819),  for- 
merly of  Oriel  coll.  Oxford,  B.A.  1792,  M.A. 
1796. 

Bept.  22.  At  CheA^ening,  Kent,  aged  74,  the  Rev. 
John  Austen,  Rector  of  that  parish,  to  Avhich  he 
was  collated  m 1813  by  Archbishop  Manners- 
Sutton. 

Bept.  23.  At  Bennington,  Herts,  aged  68,  the 
Rev.  John  Pollard,  Rector  of  that  parish.  He  was 
ofBrasenose  college,  Oxfoi-d,  B.A.  1805,  M.A.  1808, 
and  AA'-as  presented  to  his  living  in  1813. 

Bept.  26.  At  Tulla,  the  Rev.  Richard  Drew,  B.A. 
Vicar  of  Tullogh,  and  Prebendary  of  IHllaloe. 

At  Carlton  le  Moorlands,  Line,  aged  81,  the 
ReA^  William  Brocldehank,  for  many  years  Curate 
of  that  parish,  and  Vicar  of  Norton  Disney  (1792). 

Bept.  27.  At  Ryde,  I.W.  aged  55,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Moore,  M.A.  for  more  than  twenty  years 
Curate  of  St.  Thomas’s  church  in  that  tOAvn,  and 
formerly  Curate  of  St.  Edmund’s,  Salisbury. 

At  North  Tuddenham,  Norfolk,  in  his  96th  year, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Peacock,  Rector  of  that  parish 
(1845).  He  Avas  born  at  the  village  of  Caldbeck, 
in  Cumberland,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1756 ; and  Avas 
formerly  Perpetual  Curate  of  Denton,  co.  Dur- 
ham, to  which  he  was  presented  by  the  Vicar  of 
Gainsford  in  1780.  He  Avas  the  father  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely,  and  of  the  Avife  of 
the  Rev.  James  Raine,  the  historian  of  North 
Durham. 

At  the  ToAvnsend,  DilAA^m,  Herefordsh.  aged  87, 
the  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Powell,  Rector  of  Sarnesfield  in 
that  county,  to  Avhich  he  AA^as  instituted  in  1799. 

Oct.  1.  At  Little  Heath,  Potter’s  Bar,  Middlesex, 
aged  46,  the  ReAn  Henry  Reid,  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1830,  M.A.  1833. 

Oct.  2.  At  Felton,  Heref.  aged  75,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Freeman,  Vicar  of  that  place  (1826),  and 
one  of  the  oldest  magistrates  of  the  county. 

Oct.  3.  Aged  65,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burnaby, 
Vicar  of  Blakesley,  co.  N’pton  (1847),  and  Domes- 
tic Chaplain  to  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea.  He 
Avas  formerly  Chaplain  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  graduated  B.A.  1809,  M.A.  1812. 

Oct.  6.  At  Merton  rectory,  aged  34,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Ross  de  Havilland,  Curate  of  that  parish  ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  aged  19  months,  Constance- 
Gore,  his  daughter.  He  Avas  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Fiott  de  HaAMland,  esq.  of  Havilland  hall, 
Guernsey,  by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  de  Saumarez,  esq.  and  cousm  to  the  late 
Lord  de  Saumarez.  He  was  of  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
ford, B.A.  1838,  M.A.  1841.  He  married  Grace- 
Anne,  daughter  of  DaAud  Verner,  esq.  and  niece 
to  Colonel  Verner. 

In  his  85th  year,  the  Rev.  William  Neville,  for- 
merly of  Metchley  Abbey,  Harborne.  For  several 
years  he  officiated  as  Chaplain  in  the  House  of 
Industry,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

Oct.  10.  Aged  66,  the  Rev.  Richard  Brownes, 
Rector  of  Elsing,  Norfolk.  His  original  name  Ava, 
Eaton.  He  Avas  a member  of  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1809  ; and  Avas  presented  to 
Elsing  by  Mrs.  F.  BroAAme  in  1820. 

At  Donagh,  co.  Derry,  aged  84,  the  Rev.  George 
Marshall,  M.A.  Rector  of  that  parish  ; and  senior 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Derry,  in  which  he 
had  been  a Rector  during  57  years. 

Oct.  11.  At  Oxhill,  Wai'Av.  aged  66,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Rolls,  for  32  years  Curate  of  that  parish. 
He  was  of  Christ’s  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1819, 
M.A.  1827. 

Oct.  12.  At  Ashgrove,  QueenstoAvn,  Ireland,  the 
Rev.  John  Godfrey. 

Oct.  14.  The  Rev.  John  Davies,  Rector  of  Dei’Aven, 
Denbighshire  (1844). 

At  Torquay,  aged  37,  tlie  Rev.  Frederick  Day, 
Rector  of  Benefield,  Northamptonshire.  He  Avas 
the  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Day  ofEars- 
ham,  Norfolk ; and  was  formerly  of  Pembroke 
college,  Camb.  B.A.  1836. 

Oct.  19.  At  Askhain,  near  Penrith,  aged  48,  the 
Rev.  John  Boivman,  M.A.  Curate  of  Woking, 
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Surrey.  He  way  of  Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  B.A. 
1829, M.A.  1835. 

Oct.  23.  At  Denford,  Northamptonsli.  aged 
(38,  the  Rev.  John  WaUon,  D.D.  Rector  of  Denford 
cum  Ringytead,  and  Vicar  of  Great  Doddington 
in  the.  same  county.  He  was  presented  to  i)en> 
ford  in  1822  ; and  to  Doddington  in  1838  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Oct.  25.  At  Cuckney,  Notts,  aged  G4,  the  Rev. 
George  Mason,  Rector  of  Whitwell,  Derbyshire, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  He  was 
of  Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1810,  M.A.  1813; 
and  was  presented  to  his  living  in  1831. 

Oct.  26.  At  Anstey,  co.  AVarwick,  aged  68,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Coker  Adams,  Vicar  of  Anstey  and 
Foleshill,  and  Perp.  Curate  of  Shelton,  AYar- 
wickshire.  Rector  of  Saxelby,  Leic.,  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  and  a Rural  Dean.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Simon  Adams,  esq.  of 
East  Haddon,  co.  Npn.,  Recorder  of  Daventry, 
and  Dep.  Recorder  of  Northampton,  by  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Cadwallader  Coker,  esq.  of  Bices- 
ter; and  was  an  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adams.  He  was  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  B.A. 
1804,  M.A.  1809  ; was  presented  to  Anstey  in 
1809  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ; to  Saxelby  in  the 
same  year  by  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  ; and  to  Foles- 
hill in  1822  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  Avas  in- 
defatigable in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties, 
and  particularly  kind  and  affectionate  to  his  pa- 
rishioners. He  had  for  many  years  been  an  active 
Magistrate  of  the  county,  and  Deputy-Chairman 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  had  also  been  actively 
engaged  as  President  of  the  Divisional  Petty  Ses- 
sions at  Anstey  for  more  than  forty  years,  where 
his  decisions  gave  almost  universal  satisfaction. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Asylum  for  Juvenile 
Offenders  at  Stretton-upon-Dunsmore,  which  has 
been  productHe  of  much  good.  He  also  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  the  first  National  schools 
at  Coventry,  which  have  now  been  the  means  of 
educating  thousands  of  poor  children.  Fie  mar- 
ried in  1806,  Mary,  daughter  of  Johnson  Pistor, 
esq.  of  Bath,  and  had  issue  six  sons — the  Rev. 
Simon  Thomas  Adams  ; James,  R.N. ; Henry ; the 
Rev.  CadAA^allader  Coker  Adams,  M.A.  of  Mer- 
ton college,  Oxford  ; Septimus  ; Daniel  Charles 
OctaAuus  ; and  four  daughters. 

OG.  28.  At  Abertillery,  AberysHvith,  aged  24, 
the  Rev.  William  Hughes,  Curate  of  that  place. 

Oct.  30.  At  Fronfraith,near  Aberystwith,  aged 
28,  the  Rev.  John  MJiinnon,  M.A.  Flead  Master  of 
the  Nairn  Grammar  School,  Isle  of  Skye. 

Aged  86,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  George  Woodrooffe, 
Vicar  of  Somerford  Keynes,  AATlts  (1803).  He 
was  of  St.  Edmund  hall,  Oxford,  B.A.  1790,  M.A, 
1793. 

Lately.  In  London,  the  Rev,  Thomas  Pigott, 
youngest  son  of  Lieut. -Col.  Pigott,  of  Slevoy 
Castle,  co.  AVexford. 

At  Madeira,  the  Rev.  Edward  Thomas  Lewis, 
Vicar  of  Glascomb,  co.  Radnor  (1847).  He  Avas 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  LeAvis,  Rector 
of  Merthyr  near  Carmarthen  ; and  AA'as  of  Queen’s 
coUege,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1831. 

Nov.  4.  At  Ilkley,  Yorkshire,  aged  33,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Leathley  Armitage,  late  of  Ormaston,  Der- 
byshire. He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Leathley 
Armitage,  esq.  of  Hkley.  He  was  ofAVorcester 
college,  Oxford,  B.A,  1842,  M.A.  1846. 

At  Dawlish,  Devon,  the  Rev.  Benedict  Pering, 
Rector  of  Fersfield,  Norfolk  (1843).  He  was  of 
AVadham  college,  Oxford,  B.A,  1805,  M.A.  1810. 

At  Bussage  parsonage,  Glouc.  aged  33,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Alf  red  Suckling,  Perp.  Curate  of  that  place 
(1846).  He  AA'as  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev  Alfred 
Suckling,  Rector  of  Barsham,  Suffolk,  and  Avas  of 
Caius  college,  Camb.  B.A.  1844,  M.A.  1847. 

Nov.  5.  At  Lymington,  Hants,  the  Rev.  William 
Bannermcm,  late  Vicar  of  AAhst  Hoathley,  Sussex. 
He  AA'as  formerly  of  Brasenose  college,  Oxford. 
B.A.  1827,  M.A.  1830. 

Nov.  6.  At  York,  aged  72,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Loive,  Rector  of  IlaAvnby,  Yorkshire  (1830). 
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Nov.  8.  At  Leamington,  aged  75,  the  Rev. 
William  Oddie,  M.A.  formerly  FelloAv  of  Alagdalene 
college,  Oxford,  B.A.  1799,  M.A.  1801. 

At  Woodford  Aucarage,  near  Daventry,  aged  67, 
the  Rev.  RichcorJ  Walter,  ATcar  of  that  parish,  to 
which  he  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  1846. 

Nov.  10.  At  Dudley-grove,  Paddington,  aged 
41,  the  Rev.  William  Hamond,  for  many  years 
Curate  of  Holdenhurst,  Hants.  He  Avas  the  only 
son  of  the  ReAU  Francis  Hamond,  late  Rector  of 
AVidford  and  Quidenham,  Norfolk,  and  Avas  of 
Jesus  college,  Camb.  B.A.  1833. 

At  Boothby  Graffoe,  Line,  aged  82,  the  Rev. 
Peniston  La  Tour,  M.A.  Rector  of  that  parish,  and 
of  Scorbrough,  Yorkshire.  He  was  of  St.  Mary 
hall,  Oxford,  B.A.  1795,  M.A.  1798  ; he  Avas  pre- 
sented to  Scorbrough  in  1789,  by  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont,  and  to  Boothby  Graffoe,  in  1816,  by  J.  Ful- 
lerton, esq. 

Nov.  11.  At  Tolpuddle,  Dorset.shire,  in  his  83d 
year,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warren,  Vicar  of  that 
pai’ish.  He  Avas  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  B.A. 
1791,  M.A.  1794,  and  Avas  presented  to  his  living 
by  that  society  in  1805. 


DEATHS, 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

March  28.  Off  Rio  de  Janeiro,  aged  17,  Charles 
Philpotts  Green,  R.N.  Midshipman  of  H.  M.  ship 
Asia,  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Green,  M.A.  of  Eton 
college. 

April  18.  At  Geelong,  Port  Philip,  Henry  Eearby 
Brooks,  B.A.  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  eldest  sou 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brooks,  ATcar  of  St.  Alary’s, 
Nottingham. 

May  29.  At  Cressy,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  Char- 
lotte-Septima,  Avife  of  James  Denton  Toosey,  esq. 
youngest  dan.  of  the  late  Horatio  Robson,  esq.  of 
Piccadilly. 

July  W.  At  Christchurch,  Ncav  Zealand,  aged 
18,  Alfred  Beecham,  second  son  of  Air.  AV.  P. 
Beecham,  solicitor,  HaAvkhurst,  Kent. 

July  16.  On  board  the  GAvalior,  on  his  Avay 
t«  England,  aged  37,  Henry  Harrison  Greaves, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  William  Dodd  Greaves, 
esq.  surgeon,  of  the  Madras  army. 

Aug.  6.  In  the  Graeff  district.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Capt.  Frederick  Philip  Glubb,  of  the  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen. 

Aug.  15.  At  Hong  Kong,  C.  D.  Moultrie,  esq. 
R.N.  of  her  Alajesty’s  ship  Pilot,  second  son  of  G.A. 
Aloultrie,  esq. 

Aug.  20.  At  Sierra  Leone,  aged  43,  Charles 
Whitefield  Priaulx,  of  Southampton,  surgeon  R.N. 
He  had  previously  passed  many  years  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

At  Goderich,  Canada  AVest,  George-GodAvin, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Joseph  AA^arner,  esq.  of 
Chudleigh. 

Aug.  26.  At  Fredericton,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Pollai'd,  R.  C.  Bishop  of  NeAV  BrunsAvick. 

Aug.  27.  In  South  Africa,  aged  77,  Dr.  Philip, 
the  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
coloured  races  in  that  quarter. 

Aiig.  31.  At  Mooltan,  aged  25,  Charles  BoAvden 
Gundry,  esq.  12th  Bengal  N.I.  second  son  of  Sam. 

B.  Gundry,  esq.  of  Bridport. 

Sept.  1.  At  CaAvnpore,  India,  Henrietta-Maria, 
youngest  surv.  dau.  of  the  late  Bishop  FIull,  esq. 

Sept.  4.  At  Madras,  Surgeon  Samuel  Crozier 
Roe,  M.D.  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals.  Dr. 
Roe  sei’A^ed  at  Corunna,  in  the  expedition  to  AYal- 
cheren,  in  the  Peninsula  from  Afay  1811  to  the  end 
of  the  Avar,  and  received  the  Avar  medal  Avith  ten 
clasps. 

Sept.  5.  In  Fort  George,  Bombay,  aged  35, 
Alary-Isabel,  Avife  of  Capt.  Robert  Croft  AVormald, 
Art.  and  daiA.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  Alayne, 

C. B. 

Sept.  7.  At  Paddington,  aged  67,  NeAulle  Butler 
Challoner,  esq.  the  harpist  and  composer. 
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Sept.  10.  At  Bath,  aged  63,  Richard  Calthrop, 
esq.  late  of  Swineshead  Ahhey,  Line. 

At  Jamaica,  AVilliam  Henry  Knitt,  esq.  eldest 
son  (A  the  late  Rev.  William  Smith  Knitt,  Rector 
of  Bawdrip,  Som. 

Sept.  11.  Near  Saharunpore,  aged  35,  Lieut. 
Archibald  S.  Galloway,  3rd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir  Archibald 
Galloway,  K.C.B. 

At  Parbutpore,  half  way  between  Revelgunge 
and  Ghazeepore,  Dewan  Moolraj,  the  obstinate 
defender  of  Mooltan  against  the  British  forces  in 
the  last  Sikh  war. 

Sept.  15.  At  Warrtxngul,  Deccan,  Thomas  Hal- 
ing AVarre,  9th  N.I.  a Captain  in  the  service  of  liis 
Highness  the  Nizam,  eldest  son  of  Major-Gen.  Sir 
AVm.  AVarre,  C.B.  commanding  the  N.E.  District. 

Sept.  21.  At  Ootacamund,  Nielgherry  hills, 
Lauderdale  Hay,  39tli  Madras  Nat.  Inf.  third  son 
of  Rear-Adm.  James  Hay,  of  Belton,  East  Lothian. 

Sept.  24.  At  Dalham,  Suffolk,  in  her  7Gth  year, 
Mary,  relict  of  Joshua  Murray,  esq. 

Oct.  2.  At  AYalton,  Suffolk,  aged  111,  Eanny 
Arthroll. 

Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  F.  Vincent,  Slin- 
fold,  Sussex. 

Oct.  3.  At  Clapham-comnion,  aged  72,  AVilliam 
Leveson-Gower,  esq.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Adm.  the  Hon  John  Leveson-Gower  (5th  son  of 
John  1st  Earl  Gower),  by  Frances,  dan.  of  Adm. 
Edward  Boscawen,  brother  to  Hugh  2nd  AGsc. 
Falmouth.  He  married  in  1804  Catharine-Maria , 
dau.  and  heir  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Bart, 
of  Titsey  Park,  Surrey  ; and  by  that  lady,  who  died 
in  1808,  he  has  left  issue  the  present  William 
Leveson-Gower,  esq.  of  Titsey  Park,  who  married 
in  1834  Emily-Josephine,  2nd  dau.  of  Sir  F.  H. 
Doyle,  Bart,  and  has  a numerous  family ; and  two 
daughters,  of  whom  the  elder  was  married  in  1845 
to  Capt.  George  Hope,  R.N.  a cousin  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoim. 

Eliza,  -wife  of  James  Nightingale,  esq.  of  King- 
ston-upon-Thames,  dau.  of  Henry  East  Thrupp, 
esq.  of  Surbiton-hill. 

Oct.  4.  At  Severn  Stoke,  Wore,  aged  79,  James 
Barker,  esq.  sen.  formerly  of  the  Hill,  Lane. 

In  Upper  Montague-st.  John  Slight,  esq.  for- 
merly naval  otficer  in  charge  of  her  Majesty’s 
dockyard,  Gibraltar. 

In  London,  aged  94,  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  Minister  Earl  of  Bute,  and 
granddau.  of  Lady  Mary  AVortley  Montagu  ; the 
lady  to  whom  we  owe  the  charming  “ Introduc- 
tory Anecdotes”  prefixed  to  the  late  Lord  Wharn- 
clitfe’s  edition  of  Lady  Mary’s  Avorks.  Lady  Louisa 
remembered  to  have  seen  her  grandmother.  Lady 
Mary,  Avhen  at  old  AVortley’s  death  that  celebrated 
woman  returned  to  London  after  her  long  and 
still  unexplained  exile  from  England. 

Oct.  5.  At  Ditchingham  Hall,  Norfolk,  in  her 
6th  year,  Annie-Catherine,  yorxngest  dau.  of  J.  L. 
Bedingfeld,  esq. 

Oct.  6.  At  Merton  parsonage,  near  Bicester, 
aged  34,  the  Avife  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  De  Haviland, 
and  Constance,  her  infant  daughter. 

At  La  Barre,  near  Paris,  the  seat  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Valmer,  Capt.  James  Spedding,  only  son  of 
Major  Spedding,  of  Summer-grove  near  AVliite- 
haven. 

Oct.  7.  At  Cheltenham,  Jane,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Samuel  Blencowe,  esq.  of  Marston  St. 
Lawrence,  Northamptonsh. 

At  Brixton,  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel  AVoodcock 
Mealing,  esq.  of  NorAvich. 

Oct.B.  At  ShaAV,  Berks,  aged  30,  Jane-Mary, 
dair.  of  the  Rev.  D.  Brammall,  incumbent  of  Shaw. 

At  Pembroke  Dock,  Lieutenant  Selby  Lil- 
hurn,  R.N.  (1845).  He  was  a son  of  Commander 
James  Lilburn,  R.N.  who  was  killed  at  Malaga  in 
1812,  by  Phillis,  youngest  dau.  of  Gilbert  Selby, 
esq.  of  iloly  Island  ; and  younger  brother  to  Lieut. 
James  R.  R.  Lilburn,  R.  N.  He  passed  his  exami- 
nation Nov.  1834,  AA^as  promoted  in  1845,  after 
serving  for  several  years  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 


[Dec. 

and  subsequently  served  in  the  Penelope  steam- 
frigate  on  that  station. 

Oct.  9.  At  CastletoAvn,  Isle  of  Man,  Eliza,  wife 
of  Major  Backhouse,  late  of  the  47th  Regt. 

At  Blackheath-pai'k,  advanced  in  years,  Capt. 
Richard  Bourne,  R.N.  a director  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1 787  as  Captain’s  sei'A^ant  on  board 
the  Drixid  32,  Capt.  Joseph  Ellison,  and,  after 
serving  as  Midshipman  in  several  other  vessels, 
was  made  Lieutenant  in  the  Sandfly.  In  18D4 
he  Avas  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Felix 
schooner;  and  in  1806  was  scA-erely  AA^ounded  in 
an  attack  on  the  toAvn  of  Hea,  in  Spain.  He  was 
placed  on  half-pay  the  same  year,  and  in  1840  ac- 
cepted the  rank  of  retired  Commander. 

At  Damascus,  of  typhus  fever,  aged  50,  AVilliam 
Arnold  Bromfleld,  esq.  M.D.  of  Ryde.  He  left 
Ryde  about  a twelvemonth  since  to  make  a tour 
on  the  continent  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  just 
on  the  eve  of  departing  home  Avhen  he  Avas  seized 
Avith  fatal  illness.  He  Avas  highly  respected,  having 
devoted  the  principal  part  of  Ins  time  to  the  study 
of  botany. 

At  Upper  Clapton,  aged  76,  Clara,  wife  of  J. 
G.  Brook,  esq.  sui’geon,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  R.  Ekins,  Rector  of  Pebmarsh,  Essex. 

At  Soutliampton,  aged  53,  Arclxibald  Gibson 
Bulman,  esq.  Comm.  R.N.  (1844),  fifth  son  of  the 
late  Job  Bulman,  esq.  of  Cox  lodge,  Northumber- 
land. He  passed  his  examination  1818,  obtained 
his  first  commission  1828,  was  appointed  to  the 
Arachne  16  in  1831,  to  the  Pickle  in  1834,  and 
Fair  Rosamond  in  1841 , all  employed  on  the  Noi’th 
American  stations. 

Oct.  10.  Aged  89,  Thomas  Beddell,  esq.  of  the 
Dairy,  Finclungfield,  Essex. 

In  Cambridge-st.  Hyde-park,  aged  85,  William 
Brown,  esq.  of  Harlington  lodge,  Middlesex. 

At  Nottingham-terrace,  Regent’s-park,aged  70, 
Ml'S.  Mary  Elizabeth  Kelly.  Capt.  Frederick 
Corner,  late  of  the  Indian  army,  deposed  at  an 
inquest  that  he  Avas  the  son  of  the  deceased,  who 
had  been  some  time  ill,  but  Avould  not  see  a doctor. 
The  cause  of  her  death  was  not  ascertained. 

At  Cheltenham,  Jean-Caroline,  Avife  of  Robert 
Lawson,  esq. 

Aged  71 , LeAAfls  Leslie,  esq.  of  Upper  Mall,  Ham- 
mersmith. 

Aged  49,  John  Melhuish,  esq.  of  AVilton-terrace, 
New  North-road,  I.slington,  formerly  of  Tiverton. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  6,  Elizabeth-Mary,  dau.  of 
Richard  Mitchell,  esq.  of  Enderby  Hall,  Leic. 
RoAvland  Neate,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Aged  11,  Harry-Calvert,  second  son  of  Sir  Harry 
A^erney. 

Oct.  11.  At  ElmsAvood,  near  Montreal,  aged  80, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  for  many  years  British  Consul  at 
NeAv  York. 

At  the  Lower-mall,  Hammersmith,  aged  62, 
Henry  Bradley  Ibbotson,  esq. 

At  Lexden,  Colchester,  aged  17,  Frances  Caro- 
line, youngest  dau.  of  J.  Chaplin,  esq. 

At  Bishop’s  Stortford,  aged  69,  Caroline,  relict 
of  Francis  Smythies,  esq.  solicitor,  of  the  Turretts, 
Colchester. 

At  Torquay,  MaryrEliza,  second  dau.  of  W. 
Wilson,  esq. 

Oct.  12.  At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  Charles  Philips 
Coote,  esq.  fourth  son  of  the  late  Chidley  Coote, 
esq.  of  Mount  Coote,  Limerick. 

At  Tickhill,  Yorkshue,  Richard  Ellison,  esq. 
solicitor,  and  chief  resident  of  the  place.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Ellison,  esq.  estate  steAvard  to 
the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

At  Carshalton,  aged  48,  Charles  Estridge,  esq. 
late  Capt.  81st  Regt. 

Aged  63,  Henry  Hawes  Fox,  M.D.  of  North- 
woods  Lunatic  Asylum,  co.  Gloucester.  He  Avas 
of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  M.B.  1811, 
M.D. 1826. 

At  Brighton,  Eleanor-Elizabeth,  Avife  of  Am- 
brose Isted,  esq.  of  Ecton,  co.  Northampton.  She 
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was  the  eldest  datt.  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  R. 
B.  Stopford,  hy  the  Hon.  Eleanor  Powys,  eldest 
dan.  of  Thomas  first  Lord  Lilford,  and  was  mar- 
ried in  1832. 

At  St.  James’s  Palace,  aged  68,  the  lion.  Au- 
gusta-Mary,  widow  of  George  Leigh,  esq.  and  half- 
sister  to  George-Gordon  sixth  Lord  Byi’on,  the 
Poet.  Her  mother  was  Amelia  Darcy,  Baroness 
Conyers,  the  divorced  Duchess  of  Leeds.  In  1807 
she  married  her  cousin  Lieut.-Colonel  George 
Leigh,  of  the  10th  Light  Dragoons,  who  died  in 
May  1850,  leaving  several  children.  Her  name 
is  rememhered  as  that  of  the  only  relative  of 
Byron  for  whom  he  retained  any  affection,  and 
several  of  his  poems  are  addressed  to  her. 

At  Gravesend,  aged  53,  Riehard  Lonsdale,  esq. 
of  Hammersmith  and  Temple-ehamhers,  solicitor, 
third  son  of  the  late  Christopher  Lonsdale,  esq. 
Arlaw-banks,  Durham. 

At  Bath,  aged  75,  Frances-Mary,  the  last  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  James  New,  Vicar  of 
St.  Philip’s,  Bristol. 

At  Windsor,  aged  86,  Sarah,  relict  of  John 
Seeker,  esq.  Her  remains  were  interred  in  the 
famiiy  vault  at  St.  John’s  cluxrch. 

At  Portsea,  aged  76,  Win.  Read  Shugar,  esq. 
paymaster  R.N.  (1795.) 

At  the  Observatory,  Kensington,  Dame  Ann, 
wife  of  Sir  James  South,  and  niece  of  the  late  Jo- 
seph Ellis,  esq.  of  South  Lambeth. 

At  Coombe  Bisset,  near  Salisbury,  aged  72, 
Robert  Squarey,  esq.  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  city. 

Aged  72,  Ann  Rowe,  wife  of  John  Taylor,  esq. 
F.R.S.  of  Sheffield  House,  Kensington. 

At  Hill-top,  Lane,  in  his  50tli  year,  Francis, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Wright,  Rector 
of  Market  Bosworth. 

Oct.  13.  Lieut. -Col.  James  Loftus  Elrington, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  son  of  Major  El- 
rington, Major  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

At  Greenwoods,  Essex,  Thomas  Eldridge,  esq. 

In  Guernsey,  Margaret,  widow  of  James  Je- 
retnie,  esq. 

At  Sudbury,  aged  27,  Mr.  William  Michael 
Jones,  of  Walton-on-the  Naze,  only  son  of  the 
late  W.  B.  Jones,  esq.  of  Sudbury. 

At  Little  Burstead,  Essex,  aged  63,  Sarah,  wife 
of  Thomas  Mayott,  esq.  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Peter  Skipper,  esq. 

At  the  Field,  Leek,  aged  72,  Sam.  Phillips,  esq. 

Aged  61,  Anna-Dorothea,  Avife  of  Charles  Arthur 
Prichard,  of  Tyllwyd,  esq.  and  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Vaughan  Lloyd,  esq.  of  Green-groVe, 
and  Brynog,  Cardigan  si  lire. 

At  Bagshot,  aged  73,  Lady  Griselda  Tekell.  Her 
ladyship  was  dau.  of  Charles  third  Earl  Stan- 
hope, by  the  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  eldest  dau.  of  Wil- 
liam first  Earl  of  Chatham.  In  1800  slie  married 
John  Tekell,  esq.  She  AA^as  a sister  of  the  cele- 
brated Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and  the  last  surv. 
grand-dau.  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham. 

At  Paddington,  aged  26,  George  Augustus 
Everitt  Watts,  esq.  late  of  Exmouth,  solicitor, 
eldest  son  of  Geoi-ge  Watts,  esq.  late  of  Exeter. 

Oct.  14.  At  Brighton,  aged  61,  Mrs.  Eliztbeth 
Lindley  Bowen,  of  Park-st.  Grosvenor-sq.  relict 
of  Capt.  John  Bean  BoAA'en,  R.N. 

Aged  l5,  Ernestine-Matilda-Sophia,  second  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  James  Brogden. 

At  Pontefract,  aged  24,  Caroline,  youngest  Sur  • 
viving  dau.  of  William  Clough,  esq.  solicitoi-. 

At  Hastings,  aged  49,  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  W.  J.  Eade,  esq.  of  Brockham,  Surrey. 

At  Stainton  in  Cleveland,  aged  81,  Lt.-COl.  Wil- 
liam Gooch,  late  of  the  4th  Dragoons,  second  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  of  Benacre  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  Bart.  He  married  Jane, 
dau.  of  James  Wilkinson,  esq.  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ; and  had  issue.  One  of  his  daughters,  Ma- 
tilda-Mary,  was  married  in  1824  to  the  Rev.  Win. 
Vernon-Harcourt,  third  son  of  the  late  Archbishop. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Col.  George  Ritso  Jei’Afis, 
Bombay  Eng,  He  was  a cadet  of  1810. 


At  Jesmond,  Northumberland,  aged  72,  Armorer 
Donkin,  esq.  an  eminent  solicitor  in  NcAvcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  an  alderman  of  the  corporation. 

At  Fairfield,  near  LWerpool,  aged  62,  George 
Nuttall,  esq.  formerly  of  Buenos  Ajnes. 

At  Sheffield,  aged  57,  Alderman  Thomas  Wiley, 
wine  merchant  and  ncAvs  agent.  He  had  for  many 
years  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  bo- 
rough ; he  Avas  elected  a member  of  the  tOAvn  coun- 
cil immediately  after  the  charter  of  incorporation, 
and  an  alderman  in  1849.  A short  time  ago  he 
receWed  a piece  of  plate  from  the  inhabitants. 
The  extent  of  his  annual  bounty  at  Christmas 
had  made  him  Avell  knoAvn  to  the  poor. 

Oct.  15.  At  Eastcombe,  aged  74,  the  Right  Hon. 
Eleanor-Agnes  dOAvager  Countess  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. She  Avas  the  eldest  dau.  of  William  1st 
Lord  Auckland,  by  Eleanor,  second  dau.  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot,  and  sister  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Minto.  She  Avas  married  to  Robert- 
Hobart  fourth  Earl  of  Buckinghamshu'e  in  1799. 
She  Avas  left  a AAddOAV  in  1816,  haAdng  had  no 
issue. 

At  Cirencester,  aged  78,  Christopher  BoavIcj'. 
SeA'eral  years  before  his  decease  he  built  eight  or 
ten  comfortable  dAvellings  in  Cirencester  for  the 
poor,  and  endoAved  them. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Thanet,  aged  73,  Jane,  Avidow  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Isaac  Blake  Clarke. 

At  Tredegar,  aged  36,  Alfred  George  Charles 
Homfray,  esq.  surgeon,  second  son  of  Charles 
Homfray,  esq.  of  Bristol.  He  Avas  for  many  years 
surgeon  to  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works. 

At  Ashburton,  aged  30,  Harriet,  dau.  of  S.  P. 
Knowles,  esq. 

Aged  60,  Daniel  Macnamara,  esq.  M.D.  surgeon, 
of  Uxbridge.  His  body  Avas  interred  at  Iver. 

At  Islington,  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
George  Maltby,  esq.  of  Peckham. 

At  the  Friary,  Lichfield,  aged  19,  Ensign  Ed- 
Avard  OAven,  of  the  2d  Bombay  Grenadiers. 

At  Haslar  Hospital,  aged  24,  Lieut.  John  Aysh- 
ford  Sanford,  R.N.  fourth  son  of  E.  A.  Sanford, 
esq.  of  Nynehead  Court.  He  Avas  second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Dauntless  screxv  frigate. 

At  the  Forelands,  ixear  Brorasgrove,  John  Chat- 
field  Tyler,  esq.  upAvards  of  thirty  years  a Deputy 
Lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  for- 
merly of  Cheltenham. 

At  Welton  Lodge,  co.  Northampton,  Ralph, 
only  son  of  the  late  Win.  White  Winterton,  esq. 

Oct.  16.  Aged '69,  Samuel  Caldwall  Brandram, 
esq.  of  Falsgrave,  near  Scarborough. 

In  Montagu-sq.  aged  70,  Major-Gen.  Herbert 
BoA\'’en,  C.B.  Colonel  of  the  19th  Bengal  Infanti'y. 
He  had  seen  many  years  of  active  serAdee  in  India, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Jai’a  in  1811, 
for  which  he  received  the  silver  war  medal.  In 
18.38  he  Avas  nominated  a Companion  of  the  Bath. 

In  SoutliAvick-pl.  Mary  Ann  Hester  Foster,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Ralph  Foster,  esq.  of 
St.  Leonard’s,  Sussex. 

At  Bromley  college,  aged  95,  Elizabeth,  AvidoAV 
of  the  Rev.  George  Clark  Gayton,  of  SAvalloAvfield, 
Berks. 

Frederick  Miles,  esq.  younger  son  of  Robert 
Miles,  esq.  of  Heavitree. 

At  York,  aged  57,  the  relict  of  John  KettlCAvell, 
esq.  of  Acaster  Malbis. 

In  Albion-st.  Hyde-park,  William-Henry,  third 
son  of  the  late  John  Newton,  esq.  of  Alconbury, 
Hunts. 

In  Dorset-sq.  Eliza,  relict  of  Alexander  Read, 
esq.  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

Aged  36,  Henry  Rice,  esq.  solicitor,  of  Ncav- 
port,  I.W. 

At  Westhorpe  House,  near  MarloAv,  aged  61, 
EdAvard  Sim  son,  esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.-Col.  DaAdd  Williamson. 
He  served  in  the  Peninsula  in  the  4th  regiment, 
and  was  senior  Major  with  it  in  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca in  1812,  for  his  serAuces  on  Avhicli  occasion 
he  Avas  promoted  to  the  brevet  rank  of  Liexit.-Col. 
and  received  the  gold  war  medal.  He  commanded 
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the  92d  (Highland)  regiment  from  1821  to  1828, 
in  which  latter  year  he  retired  from  the  service. 

Oct.  17.  At  Torpoint,  aged  67,  Mrs.  Baker, 
■widow  of  Capt.  Baker,  R.N. 

At  Goudhurst,  Kent,  Miss  Broadley,  eldest  dan. 
of  the  late  Peter  Broadley,  esq.  of  Clapham. 

At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  aged  73,  John  Fry,  esq. 
late  Captain  11th  regiment. 

In  Osnahurgh-st.  Piegent’s-park,  Eliza,  wife  of 
John  Greensill,  esq.  Storekeeper  H.  M.  Ordnance, 
Purfleet,  Kent. 

Aged  78,  John  Lye,  esq,  of  Walcot-pl.  Lamheth, 
of  which  parish  he  had  been  a resident  nearly  50 
years,  and  of  Lancaster-place,  Strand. 

Aged  59,  Simon  Thurston,  esq.  of  Southampton- 
st.  Bloomsbury-sq.  and  Park-hill,  Clapham. 

Oct.  18.  At  Heavitree,  aged  13,  Henrietta- 
Georgina  - Elizabeth,  eldest  dan.  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Bland,  Rector  of  Combe  Raleigh. 

Margaret,  wife  of  John  Cavell,  esq.  Mecklen- 
bui'gh-sq. 

At  Blenheim  - lodge,  Clifton-road,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  aged  26,  George  Trenchard  Chaffey,  esq. 

At  Brundall,  near  Norwich,  aged  20,  Adelaide, 
third  dan.  of  Henry  Chamberlin,  esq. 

At  Alexandria,  aged  46,  Edward  Fuller  Dan- 
vers, esq. 

Aged  89,  William  Davies,  esq,  of  Rosewynn- 
villa,  Widcombe-hill,  Bath. 

At  York,  aged  62,  Mary-Ann,  wife  of  John  Far- 
qnharson,  esq.  of  Hanghton,  co.  of  Aberdeen.  She 
was  the  eldest  dan.  of  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  Bart, 
of  Monymusk  ; was  married  in  1812,  and  has  left 
several  children. 

At  Rossie  Priory,  aged  11,  the  Hon.  Victor 
Alexander,  Master  of  Kinnaird,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Kinnaird. 

At  L^nington,  Mary,  dau.  of  William  Charles 
Lempriere,  esq.  chief  magistrate  of  Jersey. 

At  Whiteparish,  Wilts,  aged  70,  Rachel,  wife  of 
G.  H.  D.  Nunn,  esq. 

Aged  19,  John-Charles,  only  son  of  C.  J.  Pa- 
gliano,  esq.  of  the  Lodge,  Brook-green. 

John  Peck,  esq.  of  Leverington  Parson  Drove, 
CO.  Cambridge.  His  name  will  be  associated  with 
those  of  the  great  men  who  have  recovered  the 
fens  from  the  -watery  waste,  and  secured  them 
against  upland  floods  and  inundations  of  the 
ocean.  A few  years  ago  he  was  honoured  with  a 
valuable  service  of  plate  in  acknowledgement  of  his 
indefatigable  exertions  in  carrying  out  the  drain- 
age of  the  North  Level. 

At  Goathland,  near  Whitby,  aged  82,  Gawan 
Peirson,  esq.  the  owner  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  lands  in  the  Dale,  and  one  of  those  plain 
“ Old  English  Gentlemen  ” whose  race  is  nearly 
extinct. 

At  his  father’s,  Elsfleld,  near  Oxford,  aged  24, 
Samuel  Tagg,  esq.  of  Brabant-court,  Philpot-lane, 
merchant. 

At  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorset,  aged  24,.  Robert, 
second  son  of  John  Marsh  Templeman,  esq.  of 
Crewkerne,  Somerset. 

Oct.  19.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  W.  B.  Astley,  esq.  of  Wellington-lodge,  I.W. 

At  Kennington,  aged  86,  William  Castle,  esq. 
late  of  Sitting-bourne,  Kent. 

At  Bath,  aged  67,  Mrs.  Hay  ter. 

At  St.  Leonard’s,  aged  26,  Elizabeth -Amelia, 
wife  of  William  Jones,  esq.  of  Bridgenorth. 

At  St.  Leonard’s,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  W.  Yar- 
worth  Jones,  esq.  of  High  Beach,  Essex,  and  only 
dau.  of  J.  M.  Allcroft,  esq.  Lower  Wick,  near 
Worcester. 

Agnes-Scarth,  Lady  Kelly,  wife  of  Sir  FitzRoy 
Kelly,  Q.C.  late  H.M.  Solicitor-General.  She  was 
the  eldest  dau.  and  coh.  of  Captain  Mason  of  Leith, 
and  was  married  in  1821.  Her  body  was  interred 
in  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 

Aged  63,  John  Mayott,  esq.  of  Brentwood, 
Essex,  and  late  of  Tower-st. 

Julia,  wife  of  R.  Ellis  Pixley,  esq.  of  Kensing- 
ton, and  youngest  dau.  of  H.  L.  Vallotton,  esq. 

Ag’ed  80,  Jiimes  Room,  esq.  of  Birmingham, 


[Dec. 

At  York,  Mary- Anne,  relict  of  Richard  Sanniel 
Short,  esq.  of  Edlington-grove,  Line. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  50,  Jane,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Tunney,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  in  Upper 
Canada. 

At  Glazenwood  House,  Essex,  aged  26,  Frede- 
rick Wood,  esq.  eldest  survhing  son  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  John  Page  Wood,  Bart. 

At  Ryde,  aged  77,  Janettc-Sarah,  relict  of  Ma- 
jor-Gen. Young. 

Oct.  20.  At  Steeple  Ashton,  Wilts,  Flarriet,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Crawley,  Rector  of  Ro- 
therfleld,  Sussex. 

At  Margate,  aged  75,  William  Giles,  esq. 

At  Florence,  aged  18,  Lady  Maria  Howard, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Wicklow. 

At  his  residence,  Ivingswood-hill,  aged  84,  Tho- 
mas Norman,  esq. 

In  Hyde-park -gardens,  aged  67,  Dame  Clemen- 
tina Otway,  relict  of  Adm.  Sir  Robert  Waller 
Otway,  Bart.  G.C.B.  She  was  the  eldest  dau.  and 
coheir  of  Admiral  John  Holloway,  of  Wells  ; was 
married  in  1801,  and  left  a widow  in  1846,  having 
had  issue  the  present  Sir  George  Graham  Otway, 
Bart.  Capt.  R.N.  and  other  children. 

At  her  niece’s  near  Blackheath,  aged  79,  Mary- 
Martha-Magdalene,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Rogers,  of  Walsham-le- Willows,  Suffolk. 

At  West  Brixton,  aged  84,  James  Welsh,  esq. 

Oct.  21.  At  Launceston,  aged  28,  William  Stert 
Brendon,  esq.  proprietor  of  the  Yeohnbridge  and 
Poliphant  Quarries. 

At  Chard,  Robert  Cuff,  esq.  mayor  of  that 
town.  He  would  have  attained  his  55th  year  on 
the  following  day. 

Mary-Anne,  relict  of  Thomas  Denby,  esq.  of 
Islington,  and  Frederick’s-place,  Old  Jewry. 

At  Hammersmith,  Frederick  Murgatroyd,  esq. 
formerly  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 

At  Buxton,  Mrs.  Edith  Shaw,  of  Bath,  -Rudow  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  Shaw,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Birkhill,  Fifeshire,  Mary-Turner-Maitland, 
relict  of  Henry  Wedderburn,  of  Wedderburn,  esq. 
She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Fred.  Lewis 
Maitland,  Capt.  R.N.  (6th  son  of  Charles  sixth 
Earl  of  Lauderdale),  by  Margaret-Dick,  heiress  of 
Rankeilour  and  Lindores,  co.  Fife  : she  was  mar- 
ried in  1793,  and  left  a widow  in  1841,  having  had 
issue  a nimierous  family. 

Oct.  22.  Aged  77,  Colin  Campbell,  esq.  of  Din- 
gle-mount, near  Liverpool,  a justice  of  the  peace 
for  Lancashire. 

At  Letherhead,  aged  39,  Catherine-Shackle- 
ford,  wife  of  Sydney  Courtney,  esq. 

At  Chepstow,  aged  79,  relict  of  John  Kirby, 
esq.  merchant.  She  was  the  last  of  the  family  of 
the  Millses,  of  Chepstow. 

At  York,  Sarah  Ann  Ramsden,  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thos.  Irvin,  incumbent  of  Hackness. 

At  Kensington,  Jane,  ■v\dfe  of  Geo.  Newman,  esq. 

Anne,  wife  of  William  Tilleard  Ward,  esq.  York- 
pl.  Portman-sq. 

Oct.  23.  At  Wellington,  aged  68,  John  Rawlins 
Burgis,  esq.  of  Admaston,  Shropshire. 

At  Charles-st.  aged  27,  Robert  Clarke,  jun.  esq. 
solicitor,  of  Bath. 

At  Clifton-pl.  at  the  residence  of  her  friend  and 
relative  Mrs.  Braund,  aged  76,  Elizabeth,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Arthur  Kelly,  esq.  of  Kelly, 
Devonshire. 

In  London,  Capt.  John  Stupart  lUrby,  retired 
list,  Bengal  Artillery.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
Captain  in  1827. 

At  Wiesbaden,  aged  72,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Fursan  Manners,  esq.  of  Kempton  Park,  Middx. 

In  Grosvenor-sq.  aged  91,  Katharine-Elizabeth, 
Countess  Dowager  of  Mornington.  She  was  the 
elder  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Adm.  the  Hon.  John 
Forbes,  a member  of  the  noble  house  of  Granard, 
by  Lady  Mary  Capel,  4th  dau.  of  William  3rd  Earl 
of  Essex.  She  was  married  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Mornington,  for  many  years  known  as  Lord  Mary- 
borough, in  1784.  By  that  nobleman,  who  died 
in  1845,  the  deceased  had  issue  the  in-esent  Earl  of 
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Mornington,  the  Hon.  Mary,  married  to  the  Hon. 
Sir  Chas.  Bagot,  the  Hon.  Phnily,  married  to  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  and  the  Hon.  Priscilla,  married 
to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  Her  ladyship’s  only 
.sister  Acas  Maria-Eleanor,  Countess  of  Clarendon. 

At  Topsham,  aged  69,  Mary,  relict  of  Thomas 
Paine,  esq. 

At  Eglesfield-  house,  Yatton,  the  residence  of  her 
nephcAV  George  L.  Norman,  esep  aged  60,  Frances 
Ann  Paxton,  dan.  of  the  late  ReA\  Harry  Paxton, 
Rector  ofSyderston,  Norfolk,  and  Vicar  of  Battis- 
ford,  Suffolk. 

At  Romford,  Mr.  Pennyfeather,  late  manager  of 
the  London  and  County  Bank. 

In  Harley ford-pl.  Kennington,  Miss  S.  Pitches. 

At  Sandgate,  Kent,  aged  38,  Maria-Sarah-Lydia, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Pullman,  esq.  Greek- 
st.  Soho. 

In  Chester-sq.  Sarah,  relict  of  James  Cran- 
hourne  Strode,  esep 

Oct.  24.  In  Alexander-sq.  Brompton,  aged  74, 
Robert  Bradley,  esq. 

At  Finchley  NeAv-road,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mai’y 
Campbell,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Camphell, 
of  the  Roj^al  Engineers,  and  elder  sister  of  the 
ReA^  J.  B.  Camphell,  FelloAv  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  late  Colonel  Camphell,  of 
the  58  th  Regt. 

At  Stamford,  aged  45,  Mr.  J.  C.  Grant,  iron  and 
' brass  founder.  He  Avas  aa^cII  knoAvn  for  improA'e- 
ments  in  agricultural  implements. 

At  Greatford,  Line,  aged  27,  Mary-Elizaheth, 
AAufe  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  William  HoAvell. 

Aged  18,  George  Gilbert,  younge.st  son  of  Henry 
Jones,  esq.  of  Broclovorth. 

At  Putney-heath,  Horace,  youngest  SAxrAuving 
son  of  William  Sargent,  esq. 

At  Minehead,  Somerset,  Mary-Anne,  AvidOAV  of 
Thomas  Southwood,  esq.  of  Malta. 

At  Brighton,  aged  72,  Ann,  AvudoAv  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Trebeck,  Rector  of  Chailey,  Sussex. 

Oct.  25.  At  I.slington,  Louisa-Piggott,  AAudoAV  of 
Eugene  Clifton,  esq.  second  dau.  of  the  late  Robert 
OldershaAV,  esq. 

Aged  64,  Anna-Maria,  Avife  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Fai'rer,  Rector  of  Ashley,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Brussels,  Fanny,  Avife  of  William  Hamilton 
Hart,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  22,  Alexander  Livingston 
Jenkins,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Jenkins, 
Chaplain  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  Brussels. 

At  Battersea,  aged  36,  Jane,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Leeson,  of  Fishlake,  Yorkshire. 

At  Barnstaple,  aged  50,  Mary,  Avife  of  Lieut. 
Charles  March,  R.N.  of  Gloucester. 

In  Bedford-square,  aged  59,  Phineas  Nathan, 
esq. 

Aged  40,  Mr.  EdAvard  Pascoe,  the  naval  architect 
of  the  firm  of  Miller,  Ravenhill,  and  Salkeld,  ship- 
builders and  engineers, BlaclcAvall  and  Glasshouse- 
field.  jMr.  Pascoe  Avas  architect  of  the  SAviftest 
paddle-Avheel  vessels  afloat ; in  river  steamers,  the 
Meteor,  Star,  Joseph  Miller,  Jupiter,  &c.  and  in 
A’arious  seas,  the  LleAA^ellyn,  Prince  Arthur,  and 
the  Ondines  ; and  Ave  believe  most  of  the  screAV 
vessels  that  have  been  built  in  the  Thames  Avere 
designed  by  him,  from  the  first  screAv-steamer, 
the  Archimedes,  to  the  last  and  best  result,  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  scroAv-ship 
Shanghai.  One  of  his  latest  designs  Avas  that  of  a 
steam-ship,  400  feet  long,  for  the  East  India  Steam 
Packet  Company. 

At  FarehaiE,  Hants,  aged  40,  Sarah,  relict  of 
John  ShaAv  Sampson,  esq.  of  Mauritius. 

At  Dover,  aged  69,  Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  Ber- 
nard SnoAv,  esq.  of  Southam,  Wai’Avickshire. 

At  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Woollaston  White, 
Bart,  of  WallingAvells,  near  Worksop,  aged  57, 
Capt.  Thomas  Taylor  Worsley,  esq.  of  Easby,  near 
Riehmond,  late  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  in  Avhich 
corps  he  Avas  for  several  years  activelj"  employed 
in  the  Avar  in  the  Peninsula.  He  was  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Badajoz  under  one  of  his  ears,  the  ball 
(musket)  making  the  circuit  of  the  neck,  and  Avas 


taken  out  on  the  opposite  side.  Fie  Avas  again 
Avounded  at  Waterloo  (singularly  enough)  under 
the  other  ear,  the  ball,  as  before,  making  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  neck.  He  had  a medal  for  Waterloo, 
and  a Peninsular  medal  Avith  nine  clasps.  He  Avas 
second  son  of  Captain  James  Worsley,  and  Lydia, 
his  Avife,  Avas  the  eldest  daii.  of  Taylor  White,  esq. 
of  WallingAvells.  He  has  left  a AvidoAv  without 
issue.  His  remains  AA'cre  interred  at  Woodsetts, 
near  Worksop. 

At  Redland,  near  Bristol,  in  his  21st  year, 
Richard  Davies  Williams,  esq.  of  Oriel  coll.  Oxford, 
second  son  of  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff. 

Oct.  26.  At  Bancroft’s  Hospital,  aged  57,  IMr. 
Charles  Dinham,  33  years  Under  Master. 

At  Scarborough,  Edmond  George,  infant  son  of 
lilr.  and  Lady  Caroline  Duncombe. 

At  the  Rectory,  Fulbourn,  Camb.  aged  16, 
Maria- Jane,  younger  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall. 

At  Modbury,  Devon,  W.  S.  LangAvorthy,  esq. 

At  Peckham,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Sarah  Mutrie. 

At  Salisbury,  Henry  William  HayAvard  Richard- 
son, esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Wm.  Richard- 
son, R.N. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  21,  Mr.  William  Launcelot 
Simpson,  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Simpson, 
of  Thurnscoe  Hall,  near  Doncaster. 

At  Noi’Avich,  Susan,  AAudoAv  of  the  Rev.  EdAvard 
South  ThurloAV,  Rector  of  Easington,  Durham, 
and  Vicar  of  Stamfordham.  She  Avas  the  youngest 
dau,  of  the  Rev.  John  Love  ; she  became  the  se- 
cond Avife  of  Mr.  ThurloAV  in  1810,  and  was  left 
his  AvidOAv  in  1847,  having  had  issue  one  daughter 
who  died  in  1843,  having  married  the  same  year 
the  Rev.  Henry  Symonds,  Precentor  of  NorAvfich  ; 
and  one  son,  Octavius. 

Oct.  27.  At  the  Oaks,  near  NeA\’port,MonmoAxth- 
shire,  aged  56,  Sarah,  AAufe  of  James  Birch,  esq. 
solicitor. 

At  IpsAvich,  aged  76,  Flarriet,  Avife  of  John  Cob- 
bold,  esq.  of  the  Cliff  house,  IpsAvich. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  68,  Peter  Edwards  Famin, 
esq.  of  Little  ToAver-st. 

At  Brighton,  aged  68,  Mr.  William  Hodson,  of 
King’s-road,  Bedford-roAv,  a AvidoAver.  He  had 
poisoned  himself  by  taking  oil  of  almonds . 

In  NeAV-st.  Dorset-sq.  Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Hugh  M'Calmont,  esq.  of  Demerara. 

At  Clippesby  house,  Norfolk,  aged  64,  Henry 
Muskett,  esq. 

At  East  Lodge,  Acton,  Middlesex,  aged  51,  Wil- 
liam Ponsford,  esq. 

At  Torquay,  aged  25,  Sarah-Jacobina,  AAife  of 
Fi’ederick  Ritchie,  esq.  of  GreeiiAvich. 

At  Brighton,  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Bruton-st. 

Oct.  28.  At  Wimborne  Minster,  aged  20,  Eliza- 
beth, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  L.  I.  Boor,  of 
Bodmin. 

At  Beddington  house,  Surrey,  aged  35,  Henry 
Bridges,  esq.  late  Capt.  in  the  47th  Regt. 

At  the  Cottage,  Melplaish,  Dorset,  in  her  100th 
year,  Mrs.  Crode,  relict  of  John  CJrode,  esq.  of 
Melplaish  Court. 

At  Bath,  Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  late  James 
EdAvards,  esq.  of  Pall-mall,  and  HarroAV-on-the- 
Hill. 

Mary- Ann,  AAufe  of  Robert  Gamman,  esq.  of  Wil- 
mot-sq.  Bethnal -green,  and  of  Store  House  'Wlaarf, 
Ratcliff. 

At  Wootton-xxnder-Edge,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Mary- 
Ann-Lloyd  Harris,  mother  of  J.  B.  H.  Burland, 
esq.  late  of  Bradley  House,  Wotton-under-Edge. 

At  Skibbereen,  Margaret,  Avife  of  Geo.  Pinchen, 
esq.  sub-inspector  of  constabulary.  The  deceased 
was  niece  of  the  late  Thomas  Lord  Baron  Ventry, 
and  sister  of  Lieut. -Col.  John  Fitzmaurice,  K.H. 

At  Wokingham,  aged  92,  John  Roberts,  esq. 

At  Elgin,  aged  72,  Patrick  Sellar,  esq.  of  Ard- 
tornish,  Argyllshire.  He  Avas  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tenswe  and  siAccessful  rearers  of  Cheviot  sheep. 

At  Brighton,  Anne-Maria,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  EdAvard  Terrey,  esq.  of  Clapham-common. 

At  Brantham  Hall,  Essex,  aged  59,  Robert 
Wlialley,  esq. 
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Oct.  29.  In  Baker-st,  Lloyd-sq.  aged  61,  Henry 
William  Brockwell,  esq. 

At  Lainbridge,  Bath,  aged  74,  James  Burbidge, 
esq. 

Aged  89,  Sarah,  relict  of  the  Rey.  Chas.  Daniell, 
of  Kingswood,  near  Wotton-nnder-Edge. 

At  Cardigan,  aged  54,  Anna-Lastitia,  wife  of 
David  Davies,  esq. 

At  Hearne  Hottse,  Petersfleld,  Caroline,  mfe  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Isaac. 

In  London,  aged  70,  Warren  Hastings  Rowland 
Jackson,  esq.  of  Castle-view,  Cork. 

At  Frampton-on-Severn,  aged  85,  Catherine, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  Vicar  of  Ar- 
lingham. 

At  Bath,  Caroline,  last  surviving  dan.  of  the 
late  Wm.  Henry  Sanford,  esq.  of  Walford  House, 
Somersetshire. 

At  Otford  Castle,  Kent,  aged  52,  Jas.  Selby,  esq. 

At  Pentonville,  aged  42,  Esther,  Avife  of  George 
Wliite,  esq.  of  Ashley  House,  Epsom,  and  Leaden- 
hall-street. 

Oct.  30.  At  Hyde-park-corner,  Lady  Cockerell, 
of  Sezincote,  Glouc.  AvidoA\-  of  Sir  Charles  Cocke- 
rell, Bart,  and  sister  of  Lord  Nortlnvick.  She  Avas 
the  Hon.  Harriet  Rushout,  second  dau.  of  John 
first  Lord  NorthAvick,  by  Rebecca,  dau.  of  Hum- 
phrey Bowles,  esq.  of  Wanstead.  She  became  the 
second  Avife  of  Sir  Charles  Cockerell  in  1808,  and 
was  left  his  widoAv  in  1837. 

At  Mattersea,  J!7otts,  aged  73,  Benjamin  Fearn- 
ley,  esq.  He  Avas  the  last  sui’Adving  son  of  the  late 
B.  Fearnley,  esq.  of  OakAvell  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  Mornington-road,  Regent’s-park,  aged  82, 
Mary,  widoAv  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  Rector  of 
St.  Perran  Uthnoe,  CornAvall. 

Aged  20,  Emily-Sarah,  only  dau.  of  Thomas  M. 
Keith,  esq.  solicitor,  Korwich. 

In  NorthAvick-terr.  Maida-liill,  aged  74,  William 
Penney,  esq. 

At  PentonAulle,  aged  54,  Thomas  PloAvman,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Bellamy  PloAA'man,  esq. 
of  Norman  ton,  near  LoAvestoffe.’ 

At  Bushey-park,  Teddington,  aged  77,  A.  P.  Ri- 
minton,  esq. 

Oct.  30.  At  Staverton  Court,  near  Bristol,  Eli- 
zabeth-Isabella,  Avife  of  Capt.  St.  Clair,  R.N. 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Farhill,  esq.  of  Mor- 
timer-st.  and  granddau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson. 

At  Genei^a,  aged  36,  the  Hon.  James  Fitzroy 
Henry  William  Welleslejq  younger  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Morning  ton. 

Oct.  31.  At  Dover,  Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Dease,  esq.  of  Turbotston,  and  of  the  Lady 
Teresa  Dease,  and  niece  of  the  late  Earl  of  Fingall. 

At  Lytham,  Lane,  where  he  had  been  residing 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  aged  78,  Lient.-Gen. 
Arthur  Lloyd. 

Aged  75,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mary  Maddan,  sister  of 
B.  Maddan,  esq.  late  of  Jamaica. 

At  Dorking,  aged  86,  Thomas  Parker,  esq.  for 
more  than  half  a century  a member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

Aged  52,  John  Pearson,  esq.  of  Aveley,  Essex. 

At  St.  Leonard's,  Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev.  E. 
St.  John,  of  Ashe-park,  Hants. 

At  Brighton,  aged  82,  Joseph  Schofield,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Brighton,  aged  38,  Mr.  Wm.  Ingram, 
only  son  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ingram,  of  Ely.  He 
had  for  15  years  been  Organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Brighton,  and  Avas  a pupil  of  Mr.  H.  Skeats, 
late  organist  of  Ely,  and  afterwards  of  St;  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

in  Finsbury-circus, aged  86,  Alexander  Ross,  esq. 

Nov.  1.  At  Wylam,  aged  61,  Dorothy-Christian, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  Christopher  Blackett,  esq. 

At  Gloucester-gate,  Regent’s-park,  aged  77, 
Dame  Eliza  Lydia,  mother  of  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller, 
Bart.  M.P.  for  South  Devon.  She  was  the  only 
dau.  and  heir  of  John  Holliday,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn  and  Dilhorne  hall,  co.  Staff. ; was  married  in 
1791  j and  left  a widow  in  1834,  having  had  issue 
three  sons  and  tAvo  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest 
Avas  the  late  Susan -Elizabeth  Countess  of  Morton. 


Aged  24,  Elinof-Mary,  second  dau.  of  Captain 
Edridge,  R.N.  of  Pockeridge  house,  Wilts. 

Aged  72,  Mrs.  Fry,  of  BadgCAVorth. 

In  Torrington-sq.  aged  55,  Thomas  Galloway, 
esq.  F.R.S.  and  F.R.A.S.  Registrar  of  the  Amicable 
Life  Assurance  Office. 

Aged  22,  Elizabeth,  daiA.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Healy, 
Vicar  of  Scalford. 

At  Christchurch,  while  on  a Adsit  to  her  son-in- 
law,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Mudeford,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  thrown  from  her  carriage.  Lady 
Huddart.  She  was  2d  dau.  of  Andrew  Diirham, 
esq.  of  Belvidere,  co.  Doavu,  and  was  married  to 
Sir  Joseph  Huddart  in  1808. 

At  Newington-pl.  Kennington,  aged  71,  Lieut. 
John  Lewis  Manners,  R.M. 

At  Exmouth,  aged  37,  Wiliiam  Augustus  Marsh, 
M.A.  of  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  and  bar- 
rister-at-laAV,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  son  of  Capt.  H. 
Marsh,  of  Bath.  He  graduated  B.A.  1837,  M.A. 
1841. 

At  Chipstable,  Som.  aged  69,  Jas.  Rogers,  esq. 

In  Old  CaA^endish-st.  aged  74,  Charles  Sayer, 
esq. 

At  Bath,  Anna-Amelia,  Avife  of  George  Warde, 
esq.  Bengal  Civil  Ser\'ice,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
DashAvood,  esq.  of  the  same  service. 

Nov.  2.  At  Upton-pl.  Westham,  Essex,  aged  55, 
Miss  Sophia  ArroAvsmith. 

At  Launcells-house,  CornAvall,  John  Bray,  esq. 
late  of  Norton. 

At  Laceby,  Line,  aged  93,  Wm.  Brooks,  esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  William  Dunlop,  esq.  late  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Bathgate  and  Co.  of  Calcutta. 

At  Southampton,  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Anthony 
Hardman,  esq. 

Ann,Avife  of  Robert  Lane,  esq.  of  the  Ryelands, 
Herefordshire. 

In  Hyde-park-pl.  ^Avest,  aged  72,  Colin  Alexan- 
der Mackenzie,  esq. " 

Aged  26,  Catherine-Jane,  wife  of  W.  H.  Plum- 
mer, esq.  of  Fort-lodge,  Margate. 

At  Brighton,  Sarah-Matilda,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  Price,  esq.  of  Mus well-hill. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father-in-laAv  at  East 
DulAvich,  Charles  Rollings,  esq.  late  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Rollings,  of  Birmingham. 

At  Brighton,  Francis  Clarke  Ronalds,  esq.  sur- 
geon, second  son  of  the  late  Henry  Ronalds,  esq. 
M.D.  of  Brentford,  Middlesex, 

In  Wai'Avick-sq.  Belgrave-road,  aged  11,  Edith, 
second  dau.  of  Sh'  James  Emerson  Tennent. 

Aged  66,  Mary-Magdalene-Ann,  relict  of  Joseph 
B.  Wilks,  esq.  of  Chesterford-park. 

Nov.  3.  At  Stokesley,  aged  58,  Robert  Farrer, 
esq.  late  of  Dromonby-hall,  Yorkshire. 

In  Caroline-st.  Bedford-sq.  aged  68,  Charles 
Gaines,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Dodbrooke,  at  a very  advanced  age,  Mr. 
Scoble,  father  of  John  Scoble,  esq. 

At  Carlsruhe,  aged  23,  Jane,  fifth  dau.  of  Guy 
Thomson,  esq.  banker,  Oxford,  and  of  Baldoh- 
hoixse,  Oxon. 

Aged  25,  Elizabeth,  Avife  of  John  William  Tripe, 
M.D.  of  King’s-pl.  Coinmercial-road-cast. 

At  Bathwick,  Mary-Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Way,  esq.  of  Denham  Place,  Bucks, 

At  Bath,  Sarah,  wife  of  Tristi-am  Whitter,  esq^ 
M.D. 

Nov.  4.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Miss  Mary 
Ann  BoAvnas,  second  dau.  of  the  late  WiUiam 
BoAvnas,  esq. 

Aged  17,  Caroline-Taylor,  third  dau.  of  Samuel 
Lepard,  esq.  of  NeAvington-pl.  Kennington,  and 
Cloak-lane,  City. 

At  Stockwell,  aged  26,  Frances,  Avife  of  William 
Evens  Nichols,  esq.  and  second  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  James  M’Lachlan,  esq.  of  Brixton-hill. 

Anne-Catherine,  AvidoAV  of  the  Hon.  D’Arcy 
Godolphin  Osborne,  and  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Douglas,  Chancellor  and  Canon  Re- 
sidentiary of  Salisbury.  She  was  married  on  the 
7th  April  1845,  and  left  a AvidoAV  on  the  12th  May 
in  the  folloAving  year. 
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In  Giiildforcl-st.  Russell-sq.  Amelia,  relict  of 
George  Shepheard,  esq. 

At  Ne-wington-pl.  Kennington,  aged  77,  Ann, 
relict  of  Emanuel  Silva,  esq.  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Surrey. 

At  Buxton,  Ann-Elizaheth,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Trivett,  Rector  of  Brad  well,  Great  Yar- 
mouth, and  dau.  of  J.  Nettleship,  esq.  of  Tickill, 
Yorkshire. 

At  Tenterden,  Kent,  aged  60,  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  John  Tempest  Weston,  esq. 

At  Cheltenliam,  aged  14,  Frances,  youngest 
child  of  Matthew  Towgood,  esq.  of  Bath. 

iYov.  .5.  At  Wi’ittle,  near  Chelmsford,  Hannah, 
wife  of  William  Robert  Barlow,  esq. 

At  Rise,  the  seat  of  his  brother  R.  Bethell,  esq. 
aged  76,  James  Bethell,  esq,  of  Brighton. 

At  Norbury  rectory,  Derb.  aged  32,  Anna- 
Louisa,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Clement  Broughton. 

At  Plymouth,  of  apoplexy,  aged  61,  Commander 
Wm.  Campbell,  R.N.  He  entered  the  .service 
1803,  on  board  the  Crescent  36 ; and  was  made 
Lieut.  18 10.  He  was  for  fourteen  years  on  full- 
pay,  and  from  1840  to  1843  was  attached  to  the 
San  Josef,  the  flag-ship  at  Plymouth. 

At  New  Brighton,  Lane,  aged  21,  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  James  Cockshott,  esq. 

At  Blackheath  Park,  aged  72,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  James  Halliburton,  Comm.  Hon.  E.I.C.S. 

Aged  69,  Richard  Jenkins,  esq.  of  Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh. 

Aged  82,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  George  Leyburu, 
esq.  of  Holland-pl.  Clapham-road. 

At  Islington,  aged  62,  Robert  Semple,  esq. 
M.R.C.S.  for  nearly  40  years  medical  officer  to  the 
parish. 

At  the  Spa,  Gloucester,  aged  90,  Mr.  Elijah 
Wai'ing,  sen. 


Wor.  6.  At  Faringdon,  Berks,  aged  21,  John 
Dunkin  Bennett,  third  son  of  the  late  William 
Bennett,  esq.  of  Faringdon  House. 

Aged  68,  Mr.  Charles  Bleaden,  of  the  Poul- 
try. 

At  Richmond,  aged  48,  James  Barron  Dodd, 
surgeon,  &c.  late  of  Stockwell,  Surrey,  and  sur- 
geon to  the  British  Orphan  Asylum. 

At  Maida-vale,  aged  66,  Sophia,  -wife  of  Thomas 
Fielder,  esq. 

Aged  76,  John  Fisher,  esq.  of  Langford,  Somer- 
set. His  death  was  caused  from  the  injuries  sus- 
tained in  incautiously  leaving  a carriage  on  the 
railway  at  the  Yatton  Station  before  the  train  had 
stopped. 

At  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Stonehouse,  bre- 
vet-Major  Johns,  R.M.  recently  invalided  from 
the  Ganges  84,  on  the  IMediterranean  station. 
He  entered  the  service  as  Second  Lieut.  Oct.  1, 
1825,  was  promoted  First  Lieut.  1834,  Capt.  1843, 
and  brevet-Major  1849. 

Aged  65,  Andrew  Mitchell,  esq.  of  New  Peck- 
ham  and  Tokenhouse-yard. 

Aged  36,  Ellen,  -wife  of  Herman  Walmisley,  esq. 
of  Gidlow,  Wigan. 

At  Bayswater,  aged  72,  Mary,  relict  of  William 
Wells,  esq.  surgeon,  Cricklade,  Wilts. 

Nov.T.  In  Russell-pl.  aged  71,  Mary,  wife  of 
Thomas  Beckett,  esq. 

Nov.  13.  In  Catheriue-st.  Blackfriars,  William 
Tindal,  for  nearly  thirty  years  known  to  the  col- 
lectors of  books,  prints,  coins,  &c.  as  clerk  of  the 
sales  to  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  of  Wel- 
lington-street.  Strand.  He  has  left  a widow  and 
seven  children,  six  of  whom  and  herself  totally 
unprovided  for. 

Nov.  20.  At  Clapham,  aged  57,  Harriot  Jane 
Willement,  unmarried. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Returns  issued  by  the  Registrar-  General.) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered 

Births 

Registered. 

Under 

15. 

15  to 
60. 

1 

60  and 
upwards. 

1 

Age  not 
specified. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Oct. 

25  . 

470 

326 

177 

4 

977 

512 

465 

‘ 1673 

Nov. 

1 . 

398 

276 

169 

18 

861 

436 

425 

' 1480 

? y 

8 . 

461 

317 

202 

19 

989  i 

484 

505 

1480 

M 

15  . 

466 

346 

207 

2 

1021 

528 

493 

1526 

22  . 

508 

379 

242 

3 

1132 

555 

577  ’ 

1381 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  Nov.  21. 


Wheat. 

Bai’ley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

36  4 

26  7 

18  1 

26  0 

28  8 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Nov.  24. 

Sussex  Pockets,  5/.  85.  to  6/.  0^. — Kent  Pockets,  6/.  6s.  to  11.  10s. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Nov.  24. 
Hay,  21.  15s.  to  3/.  15s. — Straw,  1/.  Is.  to  1^.  Is. — Clover,  3/.  5s.  to  4L  8s. 


SMITHFIELD,  Nov.  24.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 

Beef 2s.  2(1.  to  3s.  86?.  Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Nov.  24. 

Mutton 2s.  ^d.  to  4s.  2d.  Beasts 4,768  Calves  227 

Veal.. 2s.  8^7.  to  3s.  8(Z.  Sheep andLambs  27,890  Pigs  460 

Pork 2s.  6^Z.  to  3s.  10c?. 


COAL  MARKET,  Nov.  21. 

Walls  Ends,  &c.  18s.  6c?.  to  21s.  Oc?.  per  ton.  Other  sorts,  15s.  6d.  to  l7s.  0<?. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  39s.  6c?.  Yellow  Russia,  38s.  6c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  October  26,  to  November  25,  1851,  both  inclusive. 
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Boyle,  C.  A.  Lady 
558.  Hon.  Mrs, R. 
533 


Bradbury,  A.  536 
Bradford,  Capt.  W. 
H.  312 

Bradish,  W.  425 
Bradley,  F.  M.  554. 

M.  425.  R.  669 
Bradshawe,C.M.423 
Brabam,  M.312.  W. 

S.  H.  187,  312 
Braithwaite,  C.  J. 
80.  G.  187.  J.  B. 
535 

Brame,  B.  332 
Brarnmall,  J.M.666 
Bramwell,  G.  389. 

G.  W.  W.  421 
Branch,  A.  J.  536. 

Lt.  J.  P.  219 
Brande,  E.  3 1 6 
Brandram,  S.  C.667 
Brandreih,  C.  80. 
Col.  T.  A.  556.  E. 
C.  189 

BranfilljE.J.M.  188 
Branford,  R.  442.  T. 
442 

Brasher,  S.  B.  536 
Bray,  J.  670.  VV.W. 
221 

Eredel,  C.  A.  222 
Bredin,  A.  N.  313 
Bree,  R.  F.  S.  327 
Bremer,Capt.H.445 
Bremmer,  Lt.  .A.  R.  . 

425 

Brenchley,M.R.  189 
Brendon,  W.  S.  668 
Brenton,  M.  554 
Brett, Capt. J.  D.312 
Brewer,  M.  556 
Brewster,  J.  189 
Brice,  S.  335 
Brickenden,  R.  331 
Bridgebam,  J.  443 
Bridges,  H.  669 
Briggs,  Dr.  VV.  555 
Bright,  Dr.  J.  78.  F. 
189.J.  H.  223.  T. 
423 

Brigstocke,G.A.  535 
Brimacombe,  J.  H. 
447 

Brine,  Capt.  G.313. 
E.  422.  Lt.  G.  A. 

426 

Brinkley,  W.  S.  424 
Briscoe,  W.  553 
Brise,  C.  S.  1 89 
Britain,  J.  423 
Britten,  J.  M.  557 
Broadley,  Miss  668 
Broadwood,J.S.335. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  314 
Brocklebank,W.664 
Brocklehurst,  E,  80 
Brockwell,H,W.670 


Brodhurst,  E.C.  316 
Brodrick,  M.  A.  314 
Brogden,E.M.S.667 
Bromby,  F.  VV.  648 
Bromfield,W.  A.666 
Bromley,Vice-Adm. 

Sir  R.  H.  313 
Brook,  C.  666 
Brooks,  E.  103.  H. 

F.  665.  W.  670 
Bros,  T.  557 
Brotherton,  A.  H. 

426.  J.  644 
Broughton, A.L. 671 

Brown,  A.  B.  532. 
A.  H.C.424.  Col. 
P.644.  F.  J.  189. 

G.  R.  422,  645. 

H.  G.  221.  J.  216. 
Lt.-Col.  A.  312. 
Lt..Col.T.G.312. 
M.  103.  R.  N.  D. 
187.  T.  222.  W. 
533,666 

Browne,  A.  328. 
C.  426,  445.  C.  G. 
315,  316.  E.  C. 
334.  E.  E.  315.  F. 
P.  80.1.444,536. 
J.  C.  79.  J.  R.98. 
R.  645.  W.  645. 
Brownes,  R.  664 
Browning,A.  H.648. 
C.L.  217.  H.  102. 
M.  E.426 
Bruce,  E.  424.  H.  S. 
648.  Hon.  F.  421. 
Mrs.  329.  R.  222. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J. 

L,  K.  531.  VV.  77 
Bru^re,  H.  S.  558 
Bruges,  A.  425 
Bruno,  C.  556 
Brunskill,  C.  333 
Buccleuch,  Duchess 

of  314 

Buchan,  J.  97 
Buchanann,  E.  332. 

Mr.666.  NcS.  424 
Buck,  Mrs.  S.  220 
Buckham,  J.  532 
Buckinghamshire, 
E.  A.  dow.  C’tess 
of,  667 

Buckland,  J.  P.  100. 
Mrs.  220 

Buckle,  Dr.  R.T.  532 
Buckley,  J.  S.  331 
Bugg,  G.  440 
Buisson,A.C.D.442 
Bull,  J.  102 
Bullen,  G.  79 
Buller,  Capt.  S. 425 
Dame  E.  L.  670. 

M.  102.Mrs.  J.Y. 
646 


Bulley,  M.  P.330 
Bullivant,  J.  H.  645 
Bullock,  J.  645 
Bulman,  A.  G.  666 
Bulpett,  G.  647 
Bumstead,  J.  77 
Bunbury,  A.  444 
Bunny,  G.  188 
Burbidge,  J.  670.  T. 
313 

Burchell,  W.  648 
Burchett,  J.  R.  425 
BurdettjH. Lady  332 
Burford,  A.  H.  534. 

E.M.331.R.221 
Burges,  L.  K.  188. 
M.  330 

Burgess, Capt. S.442. 

E.  J.  314 

Burghley,Lady  188, 
313 

Burgis,  J.  R.  668 
Burgoyiie,  F.  0.534 
Burke,  C.E.  C.  647 
Burraester,  J.  79 
Burnaby,  T.  664 
Burne,  Dr.  J.  421 
Burnett,  Coram.  W. 

F. 186.  H.R.Y.79. 
J.  F.  445 

Burney,  C.  M.  98 
Burrell,  Mr.  312 
Burridge,  E.  558 
Burroughes,  A.  M. 

188.  J.  S.  558 
Burrow,  C.  C.  S.  80 
Burrowes,  A.  R.  553 
Burton,  E.  A.  425. 

H.  A.  424.  J.  A. 
425 

Bush,  A.  101.  J.  78 
Bushby,  E.  647 
Bushell,  M.  557 
Bushnell,  T.  H.  187 
Busk,  C.  J.  647 
Bussell,  F.  79.  J.  W. 
187,532 

Bustard,  D.  330 
Butcher,  G.  333 
Butler,  B.  99.  Capt. 
T.  531.J.98,  559. 
J.  H.  423 

Butterfield,  Capt.E. 

H.  216.  W.  422 
Button, Dr.  G.  P.445 
Byass,  F.  315 
Byrne,  J.  425 
Byron,  Hon.  F.  534 
Cadogan,  Lt.-Col. 
Hon.  E.  99.  Rear- 
Adm.  Earl  of  186 
Caines,  R.  P.  444 
Calamy,  Major  W, 
644 

Calder,  F.  215 
Callander,  J.  H.  98 


Callum,  Mr.  221 
Calthrop,  R.  666 
Cambridge, Duke  of 
644 

Cameron,  Dr.  G.  F. 

531.  H.  315 
Cammilleri,  Comm. 

J.  312.  E.  80 
Campagne,  C.  447 
Campbell,  A.  556. C. 
222,  668.  Comm. 
C.  Y.  77.  Comm. 
W.  671.  J.  421. 
Lt.-Col.  J.  218. 
M.  646.  Major  K. 
217.  Miss  E.  M. 
669.  Mrs.  533.  Sir 
A.  J.  77.  T.  646. 
W.  B.  O.  446 
Campe,  C.  648 
Candy,  Mrs.  J.  329 
Canning,  E.  A.  220 
Cannon, W. W.  189 
Capenhurst,  T.  22 1 
Carden,  L.  664.  R. 
W.  186 

Carew,  Lord  532. 
Mrs.  W.  H.P.  78. 
R.  B.  426.  R.  H. 
423.  R.S.  Baron 
644 

Carey,  C.  330 
Carlyon,  O.  M.  535 
Carman,  W.  186 
Carpenter,  A.  221 
Carre,  R.  R.  421 
Carroll,  M.  188.  M. 

E.  79. 

Carter,  G.  189.  d. 
77.  J.  446.  Lt. 
J.  312.  Mrs.  443. 
R.  B.  553.  VV. 

F.  79. 

Cartlar,  A.  223 
Cartwright,  A.  559. 
E.  80.  J.  H.187. 
T.  217 

Carus,  W.  648 
Carvick,  T.  M.  330 
Carwiiheii,H.E.189 
Cary,  W.  334 
Casey,  J.  A.  536 
Caskell,  F.  645 
Castle,  W.  668 
Castro,  S.  de  553 
Cathcart,  1.  F.  334 
Cather,  J.  422,  645 
Catlow,  J.  333 
Catt,  H.  314 
Catterinole,  C.  M. 
426 

Catterton,VV.M.2l9 
Cattley,  J.  G.  314 
Caulfield,  E.  A.  189 
Cave,  E.  A.  79.  L. 
T.  423.  S.  80 
Gent.  Mag,  Vol. 
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Cavell,  M.  668 
Chadsey,  J.  558 
Chadwick,  R.  534 
Chaffey,  G.  T.  668 
Chalk,  R.  G.  189 
Challoner,  N.  B. 
665 

Chalmer,  Lieut. - 
Col.  J.  A.  644 
Chamberlayne,  W. 

554 

Chamberlin,  A.  668 
Chambers,  F.  S.426. 
T.  79 

Champ,  Major  T. 

555 

Champernowne,  H. 
101 

Champion,  Major  J. 

G.  644 

Champneys,  W.  W. 

644 

Chandler,  J.  554 
Chandless,  T.  421 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
647 

Chaplin,  F.  C.  666. 

H.  219 

Chapman,D.W.3l4. 
H.  S.  186,  312. 
J.  S.  644 

Charlewood,  T.  189 
Charlton, W.  H.  645 
Charnley,  T.  446 
Charriere,  L.  222 
Charrington,M.  101 
Charteris,  Lady  A. 

645 

Charters,  M.  L.  442 
Chase,  L.  99 
Chater,  A.  F.  78 
Chatterton,  LadyM. 
423 

Chaumettee,  O.M. 

A.  de  la  189 
Chawner,  T.  103 
Cheap,  A.  440 
Chesney,  Lt.-Col. 
F.  R.  644 

Chesshire,  H.  P. 
316 

Chetwode,  H.  647 
Chetwynd,  Mrs.  188 
Chichester,  R.  187 
Childs,  T.  C.  536 
Choi  mondeley,  Hon. 
Mrs.  314 

Christie,  C.  M.  422 
Churton,  C.  535. 
W.  222 

Clack,  Lt.  T.  312 
Clapham,  Major 
Gen.  W.  445 
Clapp,  M.  555 
Clarendon,  dau.  of 
Earl  of  444 
XXXVI. 


Clark,  A.  425.  J. 

F.  423.  S.  189 
Clarke,  A.  648.  B. 
J.  78.  C.  F.  219. 
E.A.  222.  F.  H. 
559.  J. 333, 667. 
J.  F.  188.  J.W. 
645.  L.  A.  188. 
L.  J.  S.  315.  R. 
668.  T.  313,  333 
Clarkson,  A.  220 
Clatworthy,  W.  217 
Clayton,  Dr.D.531. 
E.  B.  221 

Cleghorn,  Lt.  G.553 
Cieland,  A.  422 
Clerk,  J.  316.  M. 
647 

Clifte,  C.  F.  559 
Clifford,  C.  T.  217. 

Hon.  Mrs.  533 
Clifton,  G.  102.  L. 
P.  669 

Cloete,  W.  J.D.  314 
Close,  F.  A.  79 
Clough,  C.  667 
Clubbe,  W.  H.  316 
Clunie,  Lt.-Col.  J. 
O 

Cobb,  W.  L.  555 
Cobbett,  E.  C.  424. 
W.  646 

Cobbold,  E.  A.  315. 
H.  669 

Cochran,  Comm.  T. 

315.  T.  446 
Cochrane,  R.  J.222. 

T.  A.  332 
Cock,  G.  R.  536 
Cockayne,  J.  536 
Cockburn,  Adm.Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  G.  186. 
E.  534 

Cockerell, L.G.648. 
Lady  670 

Cockerham,  H.  J.  J. 
536 

Cockin,  W.  645 
Cocks,  Mrs.  T.  S. 
533 

Cockshott,  E.  671 
Coffin,  E.  F.  424. 
E.  S.  98 

Coke,  Hon.  E.  425 
Coker,  Mrs.  78 
Cole,  E.  R.  78.  H. 

532.  T.  F.  218 
Colebrooke,  E.  S. 
Lady  99 

Colebrook,  J.  101 
Coles,  A.  M.  78.  J. 
333.  L.  557.  W. 
G.  78 

Collet,  S.  G.  332 
Collett,  E.  556 
Collier,  M.  J.  425 
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Collington,  Capt.  J. 
W.  644 

Collingwood,  F.423. 

L.  F.  315 
Collins,  T.  186 
Collyer,  D.  444 
Collyns,  J.  M.  532 
Colquhoun,  Mrs.  H. 
101 

Coltman,  C.  423. 

L.  I.  79 

Colville,  Lord  312 
Combe,  M.  222 
Compton,  Lord  W. 
422 

Comyn,  H.  328.  S. 
647 

Condy,  Capt.  G.  J. 

533.  N.  M.  101 
(Joney,  T.  B.  532 
Coneys, T.de  V.  645 
Connop,  L.  E.  79 
Connor,  VV.  98 
Conolly,  A.  M.  220 
Conrv,  A.  G.  A.  536. 
J.  536 

Constable,  Miss  443 
Co  ny  n gh  a m ,M.  A.  L. 
534 

Cook,  Capt.  R.  219. 
\V„  H.  80 

Cooke,  C.  424.  E. 
220.  G.  H.  645. 
R.  100.  T.  H. 
333.  T.  W.  79 
Cookesley,  Capt.  J. 

186.  H.  P.  188 
Cookson,  A.  M.  C. 

536.  G.  R.  189 
Coomb,  F.  J.  314 
Coombs,  J.  535 
Cooper,  C.  189.  E. 
442,445.  H.558. 

M.  A.  101.  N. 
426 

Coote,  C.  P.  666 
Cope,  A.  S.  333 
Copley,  E.  331 
Coqoerell,  M.C.  216 
Cordeaux,  C.  101. 
E.  101 

Cornish,  Capt.F.  W . 
328.  C.  S.  535. 
L.  F.  314.  S.  B. 
445 

Cornwall,  Comm. J. 
312 

Corringbam,M.647. 
R.  219 

Cory,  H.  446 
Cosserat,G.P.G.18T 
Cotgrave,  A.  M.  80 
Col  tell,  J.  W.  189 
Cottenham,  C.  E. 

Earl  of  1 86 
Cotter,  G.  E.  77 
4 T 
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Cotton,  B.  424,  E. 
M.  554.  G.  W. 
447.  M.  P.  JOO 
Cottrell,  G.  E.  647 
Coulson,T.646.  W. 
421,  443 

Coupland,  E.  532 
Courcey,  H.  J.  P.  de 
646 

Courtenay,  C.  189. 

D.  C.  313.  J.221 
Courtney,  C.  S.  668. 

Sir  R.  216 
Coventry,  A.M.  217 
Cowan,  J.  186 
Co  ward,G.W.  H.425 
Cowell,  M.  99 
Cowie,  Mrs.  J.  221 
Cowley,  Lord  77 
Cox,  Dr.  J.  C.  445. 

E.  103.  E.  E.79. 
J.  B.  446.  J.  M. 
645.  J.  P.  313. 
M.  648.  W.  555 

Cozens,  J.  G.  644. 

J.  G.  G.  189 
Crabb,  Lt.J.W.312 
Crabbe,  E.  L.  315. 

G.  315.  Lt.-Col. 

E.  J.  189 

Cracklow.H.H.  559 
Cradock,  T.  M.  444 
Craig:,  R.  D.  421 
Craigie,  J.  314 
Cranley,  Visc’tess 
314 

Cran  worth, Rt.H  on. 

R.  M.  Lord  531 
Crawford,  F.  S.  218 
Crawfurd,  R.  W.77 
Crawley,  A.  G.  555. 

H.  668 

Crawley-Boevy,  S. 
554 

Crawshay,  M.  446 
Oeasy,  W.  E.  536 
Creek,  T.  446 
Crespigny,  P.  C.  101 
Cretney,  J.  330 
Crewe,  Hon.  A.  425 
Crichton,  Dr.  R.  O. 
532 

Cridlaad,  C.  558 
Crisford,  A.  T.  313 
Crisp,  Miss  M.  A. 99 
Crocker,  E.  536, 554 
Crocket,  J.  M.  316 
Crockett,  E.  442 
Crode,  Mrs.  669 
Crofton,  G.  333 
Crofts,  J.  558 
Croker,  E.  J.  79 
Croly,  H.  L.  M.  553 
Cropper,  M.  647 
Crosbie,  M.  446 
Cross,  J.  553 


Crosse,  J.  B.  St.  C. 

186.  R.440 

Crouch,  A.  444 
Crowder,  E.  P.  445 
Crowe,  Capt.J.  216. 

R.  77 

Crowther,  H.  M.  78 
Croxton,  Major  T. 
102 

Crucefix,  R.  R.  314 
Crucifix,  R.  559 
Cruikshank,  A.  M. 

H.  556.  M.  101 
Cubison,  H.  535 
Cubitt,  W.  532 
CutF,  R.  668 
Culfe,  J.  312 
Cullum,  F.  100 
Cumberbatch,  L.  T. 

218.  R.  G.  559 
Cuming,  J.  B.  332. 

S.  443 

Cumraing,  J.  lOl 
Cundell,  R.  330.  S. 

A.  314 

Cunningham,  T.  J. 
M’K.  533 

Cunninghame,H.H. 

316 

Curgenven,  E.  222 
Currie,  E.  329.  J. 
99 

Curry,  Capt.  R.426. 

T. 220.  Vice-Adm. 
R.  186 

Curteis,  Mrs.  H.M. 
533 

Curtis,  C.  425.  E. 
J.  222.  H.M.  A. 
425.  T.  A.  80 
Curtler,  T.  G.  645 
Curtois,  Mrs.  E.  330 
Custance,  Capt.  W. 
N.  421 

Cuthbertson,  C.  C. 
425 

Curzon,  Hon.  F.  J. 
101.  Hot).  Mrs. 
R.  188 

Dacre,  Comm.  G. 
H.  217 

Dadds,  J.  220 
D’Aguilar,C.E.  555 
Dakins,  E.  98 
Dale,  H.  187.  J. 
648 

Dalhoy,  Mrs.  C.  78 
Dalison,  G.  426 
Dalrymple,  M.  E. 
219 

Daly,  D.  421 
Dampier,  C.  R.  423 
Danby,  G.  329 
Dance,  Mr.  100 
Dancer,  H.  422,  H. 
W.  645 


Daniel,  A.  E.  426. 

E.  425.  VV.  T.  S. 
421 

Daniell,  E.  T.  188. 

F.  H.444.  S.  670 
Dannett,  L.  L.  648 
Danvers,  E.  F.  668. 

F.  534 

Darby,  G.  W.  188 
D’Arcy,  H.  313 
Darnley,  C’tess  of 
423 

Darrah,  Lt.-Col.  N. 
L.  216 

Darwin, Mrs.  F.  423 
D ash  wood, Capt.  W. 

B.  186.  H.  W.  J. 
648.  M.  E.  L.  99. 
Mrs.  H.  W.  423 

Davenport,  Mr.  33 1 
Davids,  J.  440 
Davidson,  C.M. 442. 

G. M.  330 
Davies,  A.  189.  A. 

L.  670.  C.C.316. 

C.  S.  79.  D.  332. 

E. M.33t.  H.  H. 
532.  J.  664.  Lt. 
J.  557.  Mrs.  W. 
T.  K.  78.  S.  646. 

S.  A.  333.  T. 
313.  VV.  668 

Davis,  A.  M.  553. 
C.  H.  422.  E.  F. 
648.  E.  N.  315. 
Lt.-Col.  H.S.  556 
Davison,  C.  335 
Dawes,  Major  W.  L. 
421 

Dawson, Capt.  Hon. 

T.  V.  312.  E.  V. 
189.  J.  327 

Day,  E.  C.  648.  F. 
535,  664.  H.  187. 
J.  100,  648.  J.R. 

F.  313.  Lt.  C.  C. 
103.  M.  532.  M. 
A.  534.  T.  100 

Deacon,  H.  C.  77.  J. 

445.  M.  A.  221 
Deane, A. W.J. 333. 
E.S.425.  H.424. 
T.  100, 222 
Deans,  A.  329 
Deas,  G.  186 
Dease,  M.  670 
Debenham,A.A.536 
Deedes,E.A.B.  189 
De  Haviland,  Mrs. 

C.  H.  666 
Deighton,  C.  S.  99 
Delafosse,Comm.E. 

H.  312 

Delancey,  Miss  A. 
443 

DeLaRue,W.F.80 


De  Lisle,  F.  102 
Delmar,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
533 

Denby,  T.  668 
Dendy,  A.  220.  C. 
C.  557 

Dene,  J.  423 
Denman,  Hon.  Mrs. 

L.  W.  78 

Denne,  J.  D.  555 
Denning,  S.  P.  3 13 
Dent,  E.  A.  536 
De  Rippe,  Mrs.  E. 
558 

Desanges,L.G.  557 
De  Saumarez,  Hon. 
Mrs.  423 

Des  Barres,  C.  E, 
220 

Desbrisay,  M.  554 
De  Year,  W.  316 
D’Eyncourt,  L.  C. 

T.  312 
Dial,  P.  100 
Dick,  SirP.  K.  333 
Dickenson,  C.  187. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  313 
Dickins,  Capt.  G. 
C.A23 

Dickinson,  H.  K. 

316.  J.  E.426 
Di  Negro,  Chev.  S. 

G.  M.  534 
Dingwall,  C.  536 
Dinham,  C.  669 
Dinsdale,  W.  220 
Disney,  B.  W.  532 
Ditmas,  Major  T. 
536.  W.  VV.  W. 
22 1 

Divers,  G.  B.  222 
Dix,  J.  187 
Dixon,  E.  220.  H. 
A.  187.  J.  648. 

M. R.445.R.C.424 
Dobree,  C.  de  H. 

314.G.330.  H.334 
Docker,  L.  315 
Dodd,  J.  B.  671 
Dodds,  VV.  221 
Dodsley,  C.  328 
Dodson,  C.  445.  T. 
334 

Donkin,  A.  667 
Donovan,  Major  T. 
644 

Doran,  W.  441 
Doudney,  G.  D.  645 
Douglas,  Comm.  R. 
312.  J.  J.  645. 
Lady  E.  3 16.  Lt.- 
Gen.  Sir  H.  531 
Dove,  T.  D.  78 
Dowden,  H.  444 
Dowding,  F.  334 
Dowe,  P.  313 
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Dowell,  T.  A.  F.  648 
Down,  E.  S.  534 
Downe,Visc’tess533 
Downey,  A.  102 
Dowson,  C.  331 
Doyle,  Miss  S.  221 
Drake,  Mrs.  A. C. 442 
Drew,  A.  F.  646.  E. 
536.  J.B.536.  R. 
664 

Druce,  E.  101 
Drury,  F.  P.  316 
Du  Bois,  D.  647 
Du  Cane,  H.  H.  445 
Duck,  R.  223 
Dudman,  L.  S.  422 
Duke,  J,  H.  188 
Duncomb,  Hon.  A. 
644 

Duncombe,  E.  G. 
669.  Hon.W.E. 
425.  Lady  C. 
314.  S.  559 
Dundas,  Mrs.  219 
Dunlop,  G.  441. 
W.  670 

Dunn,  L.  A.  188 
Dunne,  C.  645 
Dunning,  A.  220 
Dunsandle  and 
Clanconel,  Lord 
644 

Dunstone,  E.  314 
Dunwell,  Mrs.  553 
Du  Plat,  Lt, -Col. 

G.  C.  531 
Durham,  S.  557 
Dwyer,  P.  532,645 
Dyke,  A.  536.  H. 
558 

Dykes,  T.  555 
Dymoke,  A.  F.  536 
Dyne,  W.  M.  440 
Dyneley,  Hon.  M. 

F.  554 

Dyson,  H.  423 
Eade,  J.  667.  T. 
442 

Eades,  Miss  C.  C. 
101 

Eager,  M.  R.  647 
Earee,  W.  187 
Earle,  Dr.  F".  101. 
E.  535 

East,  E.313.  S.422 
Eastlake,  J.  534 
Eastnor,  Visc’tess 
314 

Easto,  T.  G.  80 
Ebhart,  Mrs.  558 
Eckley,  G.  S.  331 
Eden,  A.  422.  C. 
536.  Lady  645. 

R.  422 

Edenborough,  S.  B. 
536 


Edgcumbe,  P.  J.  80 
Edgell,  A.  426 
Edmonds,  Mrs.  C. 

554.  T.  H.  533 
Edmondson,  T.  332 
Edridge,  E.  M.  670 
Edwards,  A.  L.  535. 
A.W.77.  C.423. 

D.  77.  E.  E.  648. 

E.  M.  100.  J. 
532,  669.  W.  99. 
R.222 

Egerton,  Lady  M. 
646 

Egmont,  G.  J.  Earl 
of  421 

EifFe,  J.  2 1 9 
Ekins,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
443 

Eldridge,  T.  667 
Eliot,  C.  443 
Ellice,  Major  C,  H. 
312 

Ellicombe,  R.  328 
Elliot,  J.  422 
Elliott, A.329.  Capt. 

R.  186.  J.  334. 
M.  223 

Ellis,  A.  329.  Capt. 
W.  333.  D.  99. 
E.220,333.  Hon. 
D.  A.  425  Hon. 

L.  A.  426.  Lt.- 
Col.  S.  B.  644. 

M.  222,  315.  M. 

A.  648.  Miss  S. 

B.  447.  R.  426. 

S.  188 

Ellison,  C.  534.  R. 
666 

Ellisson,M.C.M.316 
Elmsall,  Col.  J.  E.G. 
329 

Elmsley,  W.  421 
Elmyn,Visc’tess314 
Ellington,  Lt.-Col. 

J.  L.  667 
Ellon,  O.  E.  426 
Elwes,  R.  423 
Elwin,  G.  S.  187 
Ely,  J.  Mareh’ness 
of  186 

Emerson,  T.  W.  647 
Emmett,  Lt.-Col.  A. 
644 

England,  M.  331. 
S.  554 


Evans,  Capt.  T.  W. 
426.  C.  K.  442. 

D.  187.  F.  188. 
H.  F.  188.  J.  187. 

S.M.426.  W.447 

Everett,  C.  F.  100. 

E.  536.  J.H.220 
Eves,  E.  A.  558 
Evezard,  G.  187 
Eyre,  E.  A.  424. 

Mrs.V.533.  V.103 
Fagan,  G.  H.  534. 

G.  H.  U.  422.  H. 

S.  187.  H.S.423 
Fagg,  G.  315 
Fagge,  C.  559 
Fairies,  S.  645 
Faithfull,  J.  J.  648 
Faithorn,  J.  443 
Falconer,  H.  186. 

T.  312 

Falkiner,  R.  532 
Falla,  Col.  D.  328 
Falloon,  M.  W.  313 
Famin,  P.  E.  669 
Fane,  F.  534.  S. 
424 

Fanshawe,  Capt. A. 

77.  Mrs.  C.  533 
Farbrother,  J.E.187 
Farebrother,  S.  A. 
648 

Farewell,  C.  424 
Farley,  H.  425 
Farmar,  W.  R.  80 
Farmer,  J.  79 
Farnham,  E.  B.316 
Farquharson,  M.  A. 

668.  S.  646 
Farrant,  Mrs. H. 646 
Farre,  J.  334 
Farrer,  A.  E.  536. 

A.  M.  669.  R.670 
Faulkner,  G.  E.313. 

Rev.  645 
Faunt,  S.  80 
Fawcett,  E.  219.  J. 
422 

Fazakerly,  H.  H. 
221.  H.H.H.G. 

332 

Fead,  Comm.W.  F. 
186 

Fearnhead,  H.L.536 
Fearnley,  B.  670 
Fealherston,  J.  P. 
534.  K.  647 


English,  J.F.H.535. 
Erck,  J.  C.  219 
Escott,  C.  S.  187 
Esdaile,  J.  J.  421 
Essell,  G.  K.  647 
Estridge,  C.  666 
Eteson,  W.  223 
Etough,  Lt.  H.  G. 

312 


Felder,  M.  445 
Fell,  G.H.  187.  J. 
A.  77 

Fellowes,  Comm. 
W.  A.  422.  F. 
646.  L.  79.  Mrs. 
559 

Fenton,  A.  L.  L.  99* 
T.  532 


Fenwick,  Capt.  N. 
98.  E.  J.  646. 
M.  316 

Fenwicke,  E.  329 
Ferguson,  A.  G. 

316.  J.  M.  77 
Fermin,  R.  F.  220 
Ferrier,  M.  1 89 
Ferris,  E.  S.  444. 

T.422.  T.B.  187 
Few,  M.  H.  D.  79 
Ffooks,  E.  425 
Field,  B.  101.  F. 
556 

Fielden,  J.  80 
Fielder,  E.  331.  S. 
671 

Fielding,  A.  422. 

T.  H.  A.  330 
Finch,  E.  443.  R. 
442 

Fincher,  L.  S.  334 
Findlay,  Col.  A. 

218.  Mrs.  557 
Firth,  F.  426 
Fisher,  A.  a’C.  536. 
C.559.  C.J.  189. 
Comm.  J.  332. 

G.  I.  422.  H. 
222.  J.  671 

Fitzclarence,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Lord  F.  312 
Fitzgerald,  C.  443. 

H. T.G.  77.  W. 
187,  313 

FitzGibbon,  R.  L. 
440 

FitzHerbert,  Mrs. 
W.  423 

FitzJohn,  F.  422 
Fitzmaurice,  E.  A, 
330 

Fitzpatrick,  J.  L. 
98 

Fitzroy,  Mrs.  F.  533 
FitzWilliam,  C.  W. 
Earl  644 

Fleeming,  A.  E.  314 
Fleming,  Comm. 
R.  H.  312.  E. 
445,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
314 

Fletcher,  A.  558. 
Capt.  S.  V.  1 89. 
C.  H.  316.  J.  VV. 
532.  Lady  423. 
M.  423 

Flew,  A.  W.  F.  188 
Flinders,  A.  425 
Flood,  C.  218 
Flower,  M.  333 
Floyer,  Mrs.  J.  313 
Foley,  Hon.  Mrs. 
F.  A.  423.  R.  S. 
79.  Mrs.  E.  W. 
533 
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Folkestone,  Vis- 
countess 533 
Follett,  B.  S.  421 
Folliott,  G.  321 
Foot,  B.  447.  J.  M. 

102.  W.  V.  423 
Forbes,  Lt.-Gen.  N. 
443.  Major  A. 
216.  Miss  C.  335 
Ford,  C.  P.  221.  J. 

80,  187.  R.314 

Forde,  E.  532 
Forester,  Major  C. 
W.  312 

Forster,  C.  P.  316. 

E.  218.  L.M.P. 
425.  M.  A.  S. 
223.  N.  97.  R. 
221 

Foss,  R.  443 
Foster,  J.  103.  Lt.- 
Col.  T.  644.  M. 

A.  H.  667.  M. 

E.  102 

Fothergill,  F.  444 
Fountain,  Capt.  A. 
de  217 

Fourdrinier,  H.  W. 
78 

Fox,  C.  532.  C.  W. 
334.  F.  K.  425. 

H.  H.  666.  J. 
423.  S.  100 
Frampton,  Capt.  J. 
N.  102 

Francis,  E.  425 
Francklin,  Col.  T. 
103 

Frank,  C.  189 
Franklyn,  E.  A. 

333.  H.  100 
Fraser,  Col.  W.  558. 
G.  A.  221.  Major 

J.  186.  O.  78. 
R.  W. 532 
Freckleton,  G.  H. 

218.  T.  314 
Freeborn,  J.  W.  64^ 
Freeling,  C.  R.  426. 
J.  R.  424 

Freeman,  E.  664. 

J.  J.  441,  664 
Freer,  F.  K.  647. 
Major  A.  218. 
Major  A.  At.  218 
Freke,  Lady  S.  556 
Fremantle,  W.  R.78 
French,  F.  315 
Frere,  B.  102.  H. 
T.  647.  J.  97. 
R.  T.  648 
Frias,  Duke  de  102 
Friend,  A.  646.  Lt. 

C.  312 

Frith,  C.  559.  M. 
A.  648 


Index  to 

Frost,  J.  442.  VV. 
557 

F^owd,  F.  E.  423 
Fry,  C.  532.  J.  668. 

K.  J.  79.  Mrs. 
670 

Fryer,  A.  A.  535. 

E.  188.  S.  188 
Fuller,  A.  E.  533. 

F.  78 

Furber,  Comm.  T. 

312 

Gage,  M,  534 
Gains,  C.  670 
Gaisford,  H.  335 
Gale,  B.  220.  C.  J. 
536.  J.  H.  425. 

L.  H.  102 
Gallop,  W.  79 
Galloway,  T.  670. 

Lt.  A.  S.  666 
Gallwey,  Lady  P. 
188 

Gallon,  D.  534. 

H.  E.  189 
Gamman,  M.  A. 

669 

Gandon,  J.  217 
Garbett,  J.  532 
Garbutt,  C.  558. 

I.  444 

Garden,  M.  D.  425 
Gardiner,  A.  98  ; E. 
647.  Lt.-Col.  J. 

B.  335 

Gardner,  Comm.  A. 
H.  186.  Comm. 

G.  H.  186;  J. 
443.  S.  315 

Garland,  J.  N.  422 
Garrett,  J.  645.  Lt. 

H.  312 
Garth,  R.  80 
Garvagh,  Lord  189 
Gaskell,  M.  U.  102 
Gataker,  Mrs.  G. 

313 

Gate,  J.  327 
Gay,  M.  F.  535 
Gayton,  E.  667 
Gayer,  A.  E.  77 
Geare,  C.  219 
Geary,  Lt.  VV.C.  423 
Gedge,  A.  314.  C. 
555 

Gedney,  P.  A.  H. 
188 

Geldart,  H.  425 
Gel),  I.  536 
GennySjC.  E.  C.  217 
George,  A.  445.  E. 
646.  O.  W.  77. 
S..  554 

Geoghegan, A.  223. 

Major  80 
Gepp,  E.  188 
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Germon,  N.  315 
Gibbings,  T.  77 
Gibbon,  A.  334.  B. 
P.  333 

Gibbons,  B.  80.  J. 
444 

Gibbs,  F.  W.  644. 

J.  422.  S.  558 
Gibney,  L.  G.B.  189 
Gibson,  Miss  M.  331 
Giffard,  R.  534 
Gifford,  Hon.  J,  646 
Gilbert,  A.  648 
Gilbertson,  F.  222 
Gilby,  J.  559 
Gilchrist,  M.  L.  554 
Gilder,  H.  187 
Giles,  S.  220.  VV. 
668 

Gill,  J.  553 
Gillett,  M.  535.  W. 
554 

Gilliatt,  M.  188. 

W.  H.  188 
Gillies,  J.  645 
Gilling,  T.  554 
Gilmore,  M.  558 
Gingell,  E.  J.  425 
Ginger,  H.  100.  J. 

G.  556 

Gladstone,  D.  T. 

645.  J.  E.  422 
Glasgow,  J.  443 
Glasse,  W.  B.  42  L 
Glossop,  W.  219 
Glover,  W,  P.  559 
Glubb,  Capt.  F.  P. 
665 

Godbold,  A.  79 
Goddard,  Mrs.  M. 
444 

Godden,  M.  646. 

W.  W.  314 
Godfrey,  Aid.  R.  C. 
329.  C.  102.  J. 
J.  664.  R.  W.  442 
Godwin,  H.  331. 

Major-Gen.  77 
Goff,  Lady  A.  78 
Goldecutt,  E.  331 
Goldfrap,  F.  VV.  646 
Golding,  M.  A.  A. 

F.  188 

Goldsmid,  R.  445 
Gollop,  C.G.  J.  534 
Gooch,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
667 

Good,  J.  446 
Goodall,  H.  A.  447 
Goodhart,  A.  443 
Gooding,  W.  316, 
443 

Goodman,  E.  315. 
F.  J.  329 

Goodwin,  G.  554, 

H.  532. 


Gordon,  A.  189.  A. 
VV.  815.  Comm. 
J.  G.  312.  Hon. 

D.  316*  Hon.J. 
421.  J.  A.  189. 
Lady  I.  533.  Lt.- 
Col.  C.  E.  531. 
Major  A.  557.  M. 

E.  221.  Rt.  Hon. 
Rev.  Lord  G.  424 

Gore,  Capt.  Hon. 
R.  421 

Gosset,  M.  A.  333 
Goter,  E.  C.  80 
Gould  G.  M.  187 
Gourly,  J.  77 
Cover,  W.  78 
Gower,  M.  C.  556. 

VV.  L.  666 
Graham,  C.  100. 

C.  A.  645.  Miss 

M.  425 

Grainger,  W.  M.  220 
Graley,  Mrs.  A.  102 
Grant,  A.  F.  79.  J. 
C.  669.  J.  M. 
315.  L.  J.334 
Grantham,  Capt.  F. 
216.  E.  535.  T. 
446 

Granville,  C.D’Ewes 
645 

Grattan,  H.  son  of 
332 

Gravatt,  Col.  W.  220 
Graves,  Mrs.  H.  S. 
331 

Gray,  E.  M.  445. 
H.313.  J.H.532. 

L. H.  187.  Lt.W. 
78 

Greata,  R.  80 
Greathead,R.H.553 
Greatorex,  E.  316 
Greaves,  H.  H.  665. 

M.  J.  218 

Green,  C.  532.  C. 
P.  99,  665.  D. 
VV.  79.  J.  220, 
315,531.  J.  W. 
78.  T.  188.  T. 
W.  S.  332 
Greene,  J.  219.  VV. 

331.  W.  C.  315. 
Greenhalgh,  J.  H. 
220 

Greenhill,  E.  535. 

G.  102 

Greenock,  Lady  533 
Greensill,  E.  668 
Greenway,  C.  645. 
E.  219 

Greenwell,  VV.  80 
Greenwood,  S.  424 
Gregory,  A.  M.  G. 
314.  Mrs.  S.  223 
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Greive,  W.  556.  VV. 
T.  426 

Grellett,  E.  100 
Gresley,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
645 

Greville,  Capt.  312. 

L. 426.  P.  G.426 
Grey,  H.  A.  535 
Gribble,  T.  101 
Grice,  VV.  313 
Grieve,  M.  3 16.  VV. 

189.  W.  T.  645 
Griffith,  A.  425 
Griffiths,  A.  77.  Col. 

F.  C.  644.  E.  G. 
S.  646.  E.  J.  424. 

G.  M.  H.  424 
Grigg,  J.  220 
Grignon,  R.  S.  3 13 
Grimshawe,  C.  A. 

222 

Grimwootl,  J.  644. 
J.  G.  189 

Grindretl,  Lt.  J.  332 
Grint,  Capt.  VV.  445. 

Cornra.  W.  312 
Grissell,  L.  335.  T. 

de  la  G.  3 1 6 
Grogan,  G.  W.  422 
Groom,  E.  445 
Grovej  C.  220.  G. 
W.  80.  J.  77,80. 
Mrs.  T.  F.  423 
Grote,  H.  222 
Gruggen,  F.  J.  3 15 
Grylls,  C.  C.  536. 

M.  T.  426 
Gucht,  E.  G.  103 
Guernsey,  Lady  78 
Guest,  B.  422 
Guild,  M.  536 
Guise,  V.  G.  313 
Gun,  H.  M.  80 
Gundry,  C.  B.  665 
Gunning,  H.  J.  80. 

Miss  99 

Gurney,  H.  P.  532 
Guthrie,  E.  330 
Guy,  Dr.  T.  532. 

Mrs.  J.  VV.  217 
Gwatkin,  H.  A.  446 
Gvvyn,  R.  102.  VV. 
B.  221 

Gwynne,  E.  A.  E.  79 
Hackett,  S.  E.  533 
Hadaway,Comm.  C. 
R.  330 

Hadden,  J.  A.  3 1 5, 
316 

Haensser,  F.  424 
Hagart,  Capt.  J.  M. 
644.  Major  C. 
644 

Haggerston,  Capt. 
533 


Haggitt,  M.  79 
Haig,  Lt,  F.  T.  646 
Haines,  C.  E.  423 
Hake,  R.  422 
Halahan,  Lt.  553 
Haldimand,  G.  332 
Hale,  A.  555.  E. 
647.  T.  558.  T. 
J.  J.  78.  W.  645 
Hales,  G.  533.  R. 
C.  422 

Hall,  Comm.  W.H. 

186.  H.  O.  102. 
H.  W.  214.  J. 
424.  Lt.W.  553. 
M.  J.  669.  Mrs. 
A.  78.  T.  M.  221. 
W.  J.  645 

Hallewell,  E.  G.  77 
Halliburton,  E.  671 
Halls, G.77.  G.314 
Hallward,  C.  B.  648 
Hallyburton,  L. 

Lady  558 
Raise,  M.  221 
Halsey,  A.  423 
Hamilton,  A.  P.77. 
Lt.  T.  221.  Miss 
E.  M.  100.  N. 
E.  S.  A.  421. 
Ven.  A.  664.  W. 
327,  334 

Hammack,  M.  99 
Hammond,  C.  H. 

557.  H.  426 
Hamond,  W.  446, 
665 

Hampden,  M.  536 
Hanbnry,  Lt.-Gen. 

Sir  J.  532 
Hancock, Comm.G. 
313 

Hancocke,  J.  535 
Hand,  H.  G.  424 
Handley,  M.  444 
Hands,  W.  189 
Hankey,  F.  E.  B. 

647.  S.  446 
Hankinson,  R.  C. 
647 

Hanlon,  A.  P.  422 
Hanna,  S.  VV,  214 
Hannay,  VV.  H.  R. 
534 

Hanning,  J.  647 
Hanson,  A.  557 
Hardcastle,  E.  535. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  187 
Harding,  A.  219, 
334.  C.  555.  J. 

187,  220.  Miss 
A.  330.  Mr.  558. 

R. W.102.  W.220 
Hardinge,  Hon.  C. 

S.  312 


Hardman,  M.  670 
Hardv,  E.  A,  535. 

T.  V.  C.  532 
Hare,  H.  645.  M. 
102.  Miss  446. 
Mrs.  J.  188.  R. 
425 

Harenc,  S.  C.  329 
Harford,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
533 

Hargrave.  F.  557 
Harker,  VV.  444 
Harkness,  G.L.422. 

J.  M.  N.  533 
Harle,  J.  557.  M. 
223 

Harley,  W.  187 
Harman,  R.  102 
Harper,  G.  557.  R- 
422 

Harridge,  D.H.  334 
Harries,  L,  534 
Harriott,  Col. D. 446 
Harris,  C.  79,  223, 
554.  J.  220,  315, 
424.  M.  E.425, 
445.  Mrs.  M.  A. 
L.  669.  R.  532. 
S.  102,  333.  T. 
424.  W.  R.  553 
Harrison,  A.  220, 
557.  A.M.  536. 
C.  S.648.  E.444. 
E.  T.  D.  189.  J. 
187.  J.  S.  80, 
534.  M.  423.  T. 
100.  VV.  D.  79 
Hart,  F.  669.  M. 
A.  315 

Hartopp,  G.  E.  316 
Harvey,  A.  535.  C. 
647.  H.78.  Hon. 
E.  Lady  99.  M. 
425,556.  T.2I5. 
VV.  S.  535 
Haslehurst,  R.  K. 
187 

Haslewell,  E.G.316 
Hastings, Hon. Mrs. 

G.  533.  J.  P.  647 
Haswell,  T.  217 
Hatch, A.M.  E.333. 

H.  J.  187.  T.  215 
Halt,  R.  B.  443 
Hatton,  J.  T.  664. 

Mrs.  533 

Hautenville,  W.  R. 
313 

HavergaljW.H.  424 
Havjland,  A.  G.  188 
Havilland,  C.  G.  de 
664.  C.  R.  de  664 
Haward,  M.  333 
Hawarden,  l.A.dow. 
Visc’tess  333 
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Hawes,  B.  644.  VV. 
220 

Hawke,  Lady  187 
Hawker,  J.  424 
Hawkes,  J.  102 
Hawkins,  A.  331. 
Capt.  J.  C.  553. 
G.  219.  L.  M. 
315.  M.  220 
Ha\vkshaw,Capt.  J. 
312 

Haworth,  A.  532. 

G.  W.  316.  J.  G. 
313.  Lady  M.  314 

Hawtrey,A.F.L.558 
Hay,  Col.  Lord  E. 
644.  D.  425.  J. 
J.  99,  421.  L. 
666.  Lt.  VV.  328. 
VV,  425,  532 
Haydon,  Lt.  C.  312 
Hayman,  C.  C.  424. 

H.  313 

Hayne,  E.  M.  648 
Havter,G.31 5.  Mrs. 
668 

Hayton,  H.  215 
Hayward,  J.  1 83 
Heale,  E.  M.  78 
Healy,  E.  670 
Heard,  A.  556 
Hearn,  R.  442 
Heasley,  E.  J.  80 
Heath,  J.  313.  VV. 
M.  648 

Heatheote,A.F.443. 

VV.  B.  533 
Heathorn,  Lt.L.444 
Heaven,  C.  C.  H. 

443.  C.  J.  101 
Hebbert,  Capt.  533 
Hebden,  M.  H.  79 
Hedger,  R.  219 
Hedley,®E.  535 
Helpman,  Capt. 424 
Hemming,  E.  646. 

Mrs.  R.  187 
Hemsworth,  H.  W. 
188 

Henderson,  E.  443. 
443.  E.  C.  535. 
J.  536.  Rear- 
Adm.  W.  W.  186 
Renfrew,  A.  535 
Henley,  J.  313. 

Lady  646 
Henly,  J.  534 
Hennell,  C.  A.  648 
Hennessy,M.  H.222 
Henney,  T.  443 
Henning,  H.VV.426 
Henry,  E.  A.  535 
Hensman,  J.  422 
Henwood,  P.  443 
Hepburn,  E,  A.  315 
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Herbert,  C.  B.  B.S,, 
446.  Hon.G.442. 
Hon.  Mrs.  S.31 4. 
Mrs.  313.  R.  77. 
Z.  189 

Berries,  R.  J.  C.64G 
Herring-,  Major  315 
Herron,  J.  S.  532 
Herschtll,  F.l . 315 
Hervey,  F.  S.  648. 

Lady  A.  533, 646 
Heseltine,  W.  559 
Hesketh,  Lady  A. 

533 

Heslop,  H.  425 
HetheriiigtotijJ.  103 
Hewett,  M. 315, 534 
Hewitt,  J.  iOl 
Hewlett,  E.  C.  534 
Hewson,  D.  S.  558. 
G.  77 

Heygate,  Sir  F.  W. 

534 

Heyshain,  C.  A.  3 16 
Heywood,  A.  558 
Hibbnrd,  W.  446 
Hickley,  E.  A.  79 
Hickman,  E.M. 536. 

G.  M. 648 
Hicks,  N.  424.  W. 

79 

Hickson,  R.  444 
Higginbotham,  H. 
442 

Higgs,  A.  534.  E. 

J.  E.  534 
Higman,  H.  77 
Hildyard,A.G.  314. 

M.  A.  314 
Hill,  C.  101.  G.446. 

H.  421.  J.  422, 
554,559,645.  Lt. 

E.  441.  M.  78. 
Major  S.  J.  421. 
S.  534.  Ven.  T. 
644.  W.  A.  187. 
W.  B.  102 

Hillcoat,  J.  W.  534 
Hillgar,  Comm.  C. 

F.  312 

Hilliar,  T.  447 
Hilliard,  J.  215.  J. 

C.645.  J.S.422 
Hills,  E.  S.  78.  W. 
329 

Hilton,  A.  D.  645. 
C.  J.  645.  E.  J. 
315 

HinchlifF,  N.  220 
Hinde,  J.  100.  T. 
216 

Hindmarsh,  J.  42 1 
Hine,  E.  444 
Hinxman,  C.  443 
Hippesley,  H.  79 


Hirschberg,H.J.646 
Hiscock,  W.  555 
Hitchman,  E.  315. 

W.  S.  536 
Hoare,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

646.  P.  B.  535 
Hobhouse,  Hon. 

Miss  424.  R.426 
Hobson,  J.  422.  M. 
S.  189.  R.  J.  98. 
S.  443 

Hodder,  J.  329 
Hodgkinson,  G.  E. 

186.  J.  214 
Hodgson,  F.  554.  J. 

D.  532.  J.W.  80. 
S.  554 

Hodson,C.100.  Miss 

E.  330.  W.  187, 
669 

HofFmeister,  E.  330 
Hogarth,  Major  189 
Hogg,  M.  101.  P. 

A.  222.  R.  645 
Hogge,  VV.  77 
Hoile,  Dr.  D.C.531 
Holbrook,  J.  21 9 
Holcombe,  M.  S.314 
Holden,  L.  424 
Holditcb,  G.  315 
Holdsworth,Miss79 
Hole,J.M.423.Mrs. 

loo.  R.  101 
Hollams,  M.  443 
Holland,  C.  77.  E. 

77.  Mrs.  C.  222 
Hollinshead,  F.  B. 

535 

Holloway,  C.  C.  315 
Holme,  E.  R.  423. 

M.  E.  536 
Holmes, E.78.  Hon. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  646.  I. 

78.  J.P.  98.  M. 
331 

Holmesdale,  Vise’- 
less  314 

Holt,  L.  188.  T. 

L.  445 

Holter,  O.  219 
Holyoake,  S.  F.  315 
Horafray,  A.  G.  C. 
667 

Flood,  Lady  A.  313. 

M. E.  646 
Hook,  A.  C.  648 
Hoole,  W.  S.  422 
Hooper,  A.  D.  534. 

S.  102,  334 
FTope,  Lady  188. 

Major  J.  I.  644 
Hopkins,  F.  78 
Hore,  Major  T.  644 
Horn,  T.  77 
Hornby,  L.  F.  424 


Horne,  E.  98 
Horrox,  A.  H.  533 
Horsfall,  A.  E.  222 
Horsford,  E.  648 
Horsley,  J.  329 
Hoskins,  H.W.  534. 
R.  536 

Houson,  M.  A.  647 
Houston,  S.  444 
How,  W.  W.  532 
Howard,Lady  F.422. 
LadvM.668.  Lord 

E. 423.  Mrs.  220. 
Mrs.  P.  H.  78 

Howell,  G.  R.  558. 
M.E.  669.  T.J. 
425 

Howells,  G.  77 
Howes,  E.  646 

Howley,Mr.Serj.77 

Howson,  J.  S.  647 
Hoy,  1.  554 
Huddart,  Lady  67O 
Huddlestone,  P.  535 
Hudson,  E.  G.  440. 

F.  444.  J.  421. 
W.  332 

Hugall,  W.  H.  422 
Hugesson,  S.  554 
Hughes- D’Aeth,  C. 

J.  645.  G.  556. 
H.  334.  H.  L. 
426.  J.  187,  557. 
L.  V.  426.  Mr. 
100.  W.  665 

Hugo,  S.  100 
Huish,  J.  440 
Hulbert,  B.  B.  425 
Huleatt,  H.  B.  422 
Hull,  H.  M.  665 
Hulse,  H.  G.  102 
Humfrays,  L.  314 
Humfrey,  S.  3 15 
Humphrey,  A.  425 
Hum|)hreys,  A.  423. 

E.  217.  J.  423. 

K.  80 

Hunt,  E.  315.  G. 
315.  H.  C.  79. 
J.  A.  188.  Miss 
E.  219.  Mrs.  F. 
102.  S.  189.  T. 
444 

Hunter,  S.  334 
Huntingford,  G.  W. 
645 

Huntingtower,Lord 

647 

Hurdis,  Capt.  G.  C, 
533 

Hurnall,  N.  424 
Huskisson,  E.  534 
Hussey,  T.  100.  - L. 
425 

Hutchings,  H.  333 


Hutchinson,  Capr. 

E.  334.  C.H.535. 

F.  H.316.  H.P. 
647.  J.  3 1 3,  645 

Hutchison, F,  E.533 
Hutchons,  Mrs.  S. 
554 

Hutton,  M.  100 
Huxley,  T.  S.  532 
Hyne,  F.  J.  M.  535 
Ibbetson,  C.  J.  553 
Ibbotson,  H.  B.  666 
liderton,  S.  533 
Ilott,  J.  W.  535 
Ingham,  R.  421 
Inglis,  Lt.-Col.  J.  E. 
W.  423 

Ingpen,  F.  H.  334 
Ingram,  W.  670 
Iredell,  M.  218 
Ireland,  E.  S.  215 
Irvin,  S.  A.  R.  668 
Irvine,  F.  M.  425. 
J.  97 

Irving,  G.  C.  533. 

J.J.220.  M.  534 
Isaac,  C.  670 
Isted,  E.  E.  666 
Ivens,  C.  F.  646 
Ives,  S.  99 
Izod,  E.  L.  535 
Jack,  Comm.  L.  S. 
329 

Jackson,  C.  670.  E. 
220,  334.  E.  M. 
445.  J.  187.  Lt. 
T.  312.  M.  101. 
Mrs.  T.  422.  W. 
H.  R.  670 
Jacob,  C.  220.  W. 
B.  315 

James,  C.  445.  C. 
H.  330.  J.  313, 
536.  M.  G.  648. 
T.  77.  T.  G.  532 
Jameson,  J.  P.  D. 

219.  R.  F.  447 
Janverin,  L.  E.  D. 
535 

Jary,  S.  M.  H.  647 
JeafFreson,  J.  220 
Jebb,  R.  327 
JefFries,  E.  315 
Jekyli,  Mrs.  556 
Jelly,  J.  645 
Jemmett,  G.  645 
Jenkins,  A.  L.  669. 
E.  77.  G.J.  102. 
Mr.  W.  IOl.  Mrs. 
E.  222.  R.  671. 
Rev.  187.  W.329 
Jenrier,  Dr.  H.  223 
Jennings,  E.  A.  555 
Jerard,  J.  33 1 
Jerdon,  F.  E.  425 
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Jeremie,  M.  667 
Jerrnyn,  H.  W.  422. 

L.  E.  646.  R.  F. 
646 

Jerram,  S.  J.  315 
Jerrom,  T.  327 
Jervis,  Col.  G.  R, 
667.  G.  M.  333 
Jobling,  G.  J.  102 
Jocelyn,  Hon.  S.  424 
Johns,  Major  67  J 
Johnson,  A.  329.  C. 
331.  C.  F.  187.  H. 
558.  J.  F.78.La(ly 
219.  M.  670.  Mrs. 

M.  446.  R.C.  99. 
Rt.  Hon.  Wc  421 . 

R.  VV.  189.  S.  332, 
554.  T.  333 

Johnston,  Comm.  J. 
H.  441 

Johnstone,  J.  77.  J. 

F.  99.  Mrs.  H.  78 
Jollitfe,MajorW.531 
Jones,  A.  VV.  647.  C. 

443.  C.H.  188.  D. 
101.  E.  443,  668. 
E.  A.  668.  G.  77. 

G.  G.  669.  H.  C. 
536.  J.  645.  J.  D. 
424.  J.H.W.312. 
J.  K.  425.  L.  M. 
314.  M.  534.  M. 
A.  333.  Major  H. 

R. 421.M.  H.440. 

S. A.102.  SirC.T. 
421.  VV. 221, 333, 
424.  VV.  M.  667 

Joyce,  A.  J.  647 
Judkins,  S.  558 
Julian,  S.  424 
Julians,  T.  557 
Kavanagh,  P.  441 
Kav,  Lady  314.  VV. 

P.  W.  445 
Kaye,  Capt.  E.  534 
Keane, Comm.  Hon. 
G.  D.  312 

Kearney,Mrs.C.100. 

T.  N. 422 
Keate,  A.  E.  188 
Keble,  T.  535 
Kedslie,  A.  VV.  T. 

535 

Keen,  G.  220.  M. 

536 

Keith,  E.  S.  670. 

Lady  M.  R.  445 
Kekewich,  E.  535. 
Mrs.  T.  313.  S.  B. 
426 

Kelly, A.S.Lady666. 
E.  668  G.  333. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  666 
Kemble,  E.  188 


Kemp,E.331.  Major 
447 

Kempf,  J.  H.  79 
Kempson,E.  L. 316. 

H.  532 

Kendall,  J.  D.  315 
Kennedy,  F.  330 
Kenney,  F.  A.  423 
Kennion,Mrs.S.2l9 
Kenrick,  C.  446 
Keogh,  G.  P.  645 
Kerr,  A.  H.  426. 
A.  R.  558.  Capt. 
Lord  M.  312.  M. 
J.  189.  VV.  H.219 
Kettlewell,  Mrs.  J. 

667.  S.  645 
Key,  J.  102 
Kiddle,  Lt.  J.  102 
Kielmannsegge, 
Count  Von  334 
Kilby,  B.  424 
Kildare,  March’ness 
of  314 

Killer,  E.  3 1 5 
Kincaid,  S.  558 
Kindersley,R.  T.532 
King,  B.533.  C.554. 
E.  214,  222.  M. 

C.  S.  446.  Miss 
221.  Mrs.  W.  533. 
R.  426.  S.  VV.  532. 
T.  H.  534.  W. 
422 

Kingdon,  D.  444 
Kingsford,  K.  555 
Kingsn)ill,  C.  558 
Kingston,  G.  T.  79. 
L.  H. 330 

Kinnaird,  Hon.V.A. 

Master  of  668 
Kinnier,  E.  423 
Kinsman,  R.  B.  422 
Kintore,  Earl  of  315 
Kirby,Capt.J.S.668. 
J.  L.  535.  Mrs.  J. 
668 

Kitson,  Major  J.442 
Kitton,  J.  3 13 
Klanert,  C.  M.  77 
Kt»app,  A.  A.  78 
Knebel, Chev.de  646 
Knight,  C.  312.  E. 

G.  189.  S.  A.  533. 
T.  314 

Knitt,  VV.  H.  666 
Knott,  E.  333.  J.W. 
187 

Know  les,H. 187, 667* 

H.  Y.  189 
Knox,Capt.T.0.217. 

Lady  M.  445.  M. 
L.  425 

Kynaston,  M.  219. 
R.  536 


Lacy, Major-Gen.  R. 
J.  J.  186.  W.  D. 
555 

Lake,  A.  102.  F.  S. 

535.  W.  J.  186 
Lamb,  C.  J.  534.  J. 

L.  101 

Lambart,  C.  J.  313 
Lambert,E.B.C.188. 

R.  221 

Lamotte,  M.  G.  440 
Lancaster,  B.  189. 
H.  331.  Lieut.  H. 
312 

Landmann,  H.  334 
Landon,  J.  189 
Lane,  A.  670.  D.  H. 

78.  Mrs.  H.  98 
Langford,  J.  T.  645 
Langham,  H.  536 
Langhorne,  A,  103 
Langlands,  MajorG. 
444 

Langley, H. 335.  Hn. 

M.  558 

Langrishe,  E.  1.  646 
Langton,  E.  C.  332. 
Stephen  St.  Peter 
557 

Langworthy,  VV.  S. 
669 

Larkin,  M.  100 
Lascelles,  Hon.  G. 
E.  423 

Latbam,  J.  C.  79. 
M.  E.  535 

Lathbury,M.A.  102 
La  Tour,  P.  665 
Lattey,  A.  P.  536 
Lawes,  E.  421 
Lawford,  T.  VV.  334 
Lawrence,  C.S.l 87. 

D.  77.  1.  222.  L. 
M.  557.  M.  80 
Lawson,  J.  C.  666 
Laxton,  VV.  425 
Layng,  E.  330 
Lazenby,  H.  557 
Lea,  W.  425 
Leach,  J.  647 
Leacock,  Major  H. 
VV.  557 

Leaf,  C.  J.  648 
Leahy,  VV.  78 
Leakey, J. A.  647 
Lean,  A.  423.  Lt.  J. 

S.  312 

Lear,  E.  425 
Learraouth,  C.  A. 
646 

Leathes,  E.  M.  316 
Lechmere,  E.  A.  H. 
645 

Le  Cointe,  M.  442 
Ledgard,  D.  T.  440 


Lee,  A.  559.  C.  M. 
647.  E.  H.  536. 
M.  314,  .532.  M. 
A.  E.  444.  M.  L. 
645 

Leech,  C.  D.  102.  S. 

E.  535 

Leeds,  A.  F.  3 15 
Leefe,  O.  330 
Lees,  J.  G.  187 
Leeson,  F.  C.  77.  J. 
669 

Leever,  J.  313 
Lefeuvre,  F.  VV.  100 
Legh,  R.C.  77 
Le  Hardy,  L.  S.  553 
Leigh,  Hon.  A.  M. 

667.  Lady  423 
Leir,  H.  K.  555 
Leitch,  J.  446 
Lemon,  R.  554 
Lernpriere,  M.  668 
Le  Neve,  L.  443 
Lennox,  E.  S.  446 
Lepard,  C.  T.  670 
Lepper,  J.  98 
Leslie,  L.  666 
L’Estrange,  G.  536 
Lethbridge,  M.  C. 

329.  T.  P.  215 
Levien,  J.  536.  M. 
189 

Lewis,  A.  O.  L.  314. 
E.  T.  665.  L.  L. 
444.M.  536.  Mrs. 
A.  J.  533.  Mrs. 
VV.  y.  78 
Ley,  Miss  444 
Leyburn,  E.  67 1 
Liddel),  F.  VV.  334. 

Hon.  Mrs.  A.  533 
Lilburn,  Lt.  S.  666 
Lilley,  M.  100 
Lillingston,  C.  445 
LimondjC.  316.  M. 
316 

Lind,  Capt.  329 
Lin  doe,  Dr.  421 
Lindsay,  D.  79. 

Lady  S.  423 
Linzee,  E.  H.  425 
Lisburn,  Rt.  Hon. 

M.  C’tess  of  332 
Lismore,  Lord  532 
List,  S.  330 
Lister,  A.'320.  S.  98 
Litchfield,  Capt.  C. 

V^^  328 
Little,  T.  648 
Littlewood,  E.  554 
Litton,  E.  A.  645 
Livingstone,  J.  188 
Livio,  C.  186 
Livius,  H.  G.  313 
Llewelyn,  H.  L.  646 
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Lloyd,  C.  A.  A.  327. 
G.  534.  H.N.78. 

L.  B.  647.  Lt.- 
Col.  E.  vS.  216. 
Lt.  Get).  A.  670. 

M.  189.  S.  222, 
W.  B.  188 

Lochiter,  W.  C.  328 
Lock,  E.  H.  536. 

M.  E.  534 
Locke,  M.  E.  647 
Lockhart,  Capt.  A. 
M.  421.  Major 
W.  421 

Lockwood,  F.  V.  215 
Loder,  Mrs.  R.  533. 

VV,  222 
LolFt,  E.  425 
Loinswortb,  A.  P. 
315.  A.  VV.  426, 
645 

London,  J.  218 
Long^,  C.  333.  M)-s. 

W.J.646.  R.444 
Long-tnore,  A,  A.  79. 
P.  423 

Lonsdale,  ,1.  G.  533. 

R.  667 

Lopes,  R.  L.  535 
Lord,  A.  O.  536.  E. 
330 

Lorimer,  E.  A.  80 
Loring-,  Vice-Adm. 

Sir  J.  W.  186 
Lory,  Lt.  W.  3 12 
T.ott,  Hon.  L.  80 
Loughborough,  R. 

L.  422 

Lovaine,  Lady  533 
Loveband,  A.  W.  80 
Lovegrove,  J.  421 
Loveless,  W.  C,  214 
Lovell, Dr.  N.J.332. 

J.  M.  426 
Lovelock,  E.  H.535 
Lover,  M.  101 
Low,  R.  H.  187 
Lowe,  A.  647.  H. 
665.  J.  334.  S. 

S.  329 

Lower,Mrs.M.  A.3 1 4 
Lowndes,  F.  424 
Lowther,  St.  G.  1 88 
Lowthian,  M.  559 
Loxharn,  T.  532 
Luard,  E.  A,  426 
Lucas,  C.  335.  E. 
A.  556.  L.  223. 

M.  423.  R.  219 
Ludlam,  T.  422 
Ludlow,  A.  R.  645 
Lukis,  W.  79 
Lumley,  Mrs.  646 
Lupton,  F.  102.  T. 

443 


Luseombe,Lt.E.331 
Lushington,  J.L.533 
Lultrell,  A.J.  F.331 
Luxmore,  J.  C.  80 
Lyall,  J.  444 
Lye,  J.  668 
Lyle,  J.  A.  425 
Lynch,  B.  80 
Lynn,  L.  F.  314 
Lyster,  L.  443 
Maberly,  A.  L.  424 
M'Andrew,  J.  D.  80 
Macaulay,  S.  H.  3 1 6 
M‘Callum,  Col.  J. 
328 

M‘Calmotit,  E.  669 
M‘Caul,  J.  329 
M‘Causland,  W.  H. 
45 

M'Cheave,  M.  78 
Mac  Cord,  P.A.684 
M‘Cosb,  J.  645 
M'Crae,  A.  186 
Macdonald,  F.  533. 
P.  555.  R.  334. 
T.  M.  187 
M‘Donough,  S.  F. 
444 

M‘Douall,  P.  G.  1 89 
M‘Dougall,  E.  A. 

331,  H.  647 
M^Evoy,  J.  664 
M‘Gladery,Lt.J.3 12 
Macgregor,  Lt.-Col. 

H.44!.  M.A.556 
MHntyre,  H.  1 ' 0 
M‘Kenzie,  H.  647. 
C.  A.  670.  Dr. 
L.  .532.  J.  H.  77. 
J.  R.535.  T.  186 
Mackinlay,  J.  447 
M'Kinley,  Vice- 
Adm.  G.  77 
M‘Kinnon,  J.  665 
Mackintosh,  C.  A. 

426.  J.  98 
Macklaren,  Mrs.  J. 
100 

Mackwortb,  dow. 
Lady  331.  H. 
644.  J.  P.  316 
Maelacblan,  Col.  A. 
644 

Maclean,  A.  534.  J. 
H.  442.  Major 
J.  53 1 

Macieod,  Lt.-Col. 

G.F.333.  N.426 
M‘Loghlin,  C.  218 
MacMahon,  G.  M. 
E.330.  Lady  423. 
Major  648 
Macnamara,  D.  667 
M‘Neile,A.426.  R. 
426 


M‘Neill,  D.  77.  E. 

314.  H.  S.  648 
Macpherson,  E.  M. 

532 

Macquarie,  M.  536 
Macqueen,  M.  E. 

533 

M‘Rae,D.220.  Dr. 
A.  532 

Macrow,  R.  443 
M‘Swiney,  J.H.H.78 
Madan,  G.  532.  S. 
440 

Maddan,  Miss  E.  M. 
670 

Maddison,  M.  103 
Aladdock,  E.  646 
Maddocks,  R.  328 
Maddy,  S.  E.  534 
Magrath,  J.  327 
Maguire,  G.  446. 

Lt.  R.  186 
Maitland,  A.  W.424. 

E.  F.  1 86.  Rear- 
Adm.  Hon.  Sir  A. 
77 

Malham,  J.  102 
Malin,  G.  554 
M alias,  S.  424 
Malleson,  H.  447 
Mallett,  E.  535 
Malone,  H.  79.  R. 
645 

Maltby,  E.  667 
Malton,  S.  335 
Manchester, 

Duchess  of  645 
Manfield,  W.  555 
Mailing,  T.  H.  422 
Mann,  Lt.  J.  S.  554 
Manners,  E.  668. 

Lt.  J.  L.  670 
Manning,  Rev.  645 
Mansfield,  E.  187. 
H.  334.  H.  M. 
556.  J.  219 
Mant,  C.  E.  234. 

F.  W.  313 
Manthorp,  M.  535 
Maples,  H.  P.  80 
March,  C’tess  of 

187.  M.  669 
Mare,  W.  H.  646 
Margoliouth,M.645 
Marien,  H.  J.  422 
Markland,  Capt.  B. 
553 

Marley,  Lt.-Col.  D. 

441' 

Marriott,  A.  219. 
Lt.  B.  W.  F.  553. 
T.  331 

Marsh,  G.  H.  532. 

H.  C.  441.  W. 

A.  670 


Marshall,  B.  A.  424. 
C.  313.  F.  554. 
G.  664.  J.  422, 
553.  Sir  C.  648. 
T.  327.  W.  446 
Martelli,  C.  G.  426 
Marten,  C.  22 1 
Martin,  A.  536.  C. 

B.  533.  Coram. 
W.  F.  186.  E. 
312,  E.  M.  79. 
G.  187,  189.  N. 

C.  313.  T.  534 
Marty n,  R.  L.  664 
Masey,  J.  M.  103 
M askew,  E.  447 
Mason,  C.  315.  D. 

535.  E.  315.  F. 
J.M.425.  G.655 
Massie,  Lt.  J.  B. 
222,  441 

Massy,  F.  316.  J.  79 
Master,  J.  M.  80. 
Mrs.T.  VV.  C.78. 
VV.  H.  R.  532 
Mate,  R.  P.  77 
Mathers,  J.  535 
Mathews,  E.  R.  425. 

R.  B.  77 

Matthew,  J.  J.  425 
Mathias,  C.  332.  E. 

F.  445.  H.  647 
Maturin,  C.  421 
Maude,  Corain.  H. 
VV.G.  77.  H.331. 
Hon.  Mrs.  F.  78 
Maule,  W.  221, 423 
Maunder,  C.  80 
Maunsall,  R.  A.  77 
Mawkes,  T.  188 
Maxtone,  J.  424 
Maxwell, C.  187.  H. 

M.220.  I.  E.  80 
May,  D.  554.  Lt.  A. 

C.  186.  M.A.  102 
Mavhew,  E.  A.  426. 

f.  R.  187 
Maynard,  C.  315 
Mayne,  C.  556.  L. 
442.  M.  554.  R. 
532 

Mayo,  J.  440.  J. 

S.  221 

Mayor,  Lt.  G.  553 
Mayott,  J.  668.  S. 
667 

Meade,  W.  1 87 
Meadows,  J.  312. 

W.  S.  H.B.  187 
Mealing,  M.  666 
Measor,  M.  D.  329 
Mecha,  J.  445 
Medley,  G.  B.  648. 

VV.  553 
Mee,  A.  102 
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Meehan,  J.  553 
Meek,  Sir  J.  446 
Melhuish,  J.  666 
Mellersh,  Comm.  A. 
422 

Mellisb,  J.  446 
Mellor,  J.  421 
Melville,  D.  422 
Mence,  S.  S.  558 
Mends,  Lt.G.P.  426 
Mentor,  J.  554 
Menzies,  D.  219 
Mercer,  J.  316 
Meredeth,  R.  534 
Meredith,  C.  J.  327. 
J.  331 

Merewether,  F.  L. 

S.  644 

Merony,  E.  646 
Merriman,  W.  H. 
R.  532 

Messenger,  J.  648 
Melhringham,  B. 
558 

Mettam,  W.  1 03 
Meux,  E.  M.  Lady 
555 

Mewburn,  J.  1 89 
Meyer,  A.  M.  222 
Meymott,  J.  G.  333 
Meynell,  J.  218 
Meyrick,  E.  648.  S. 
H.  422 

Micbell,  G.  221.  H. 

C.  441.  P.Ii.  189 
Michelmore,  E.  M. 
533 

Mickle m,  T.  G.  558 
Middleton,  M.  443 
Mildred,  M.  A.  557 
Miles,  F.  667.  G.F. 

314.  R.  553 
Millar,  J.  220 
Miller,  A.  536.  Dr. 
219.  M.314.  Mrs. 

T.  222.  W.  447 
Milligan,  R.  644. 

W.  446 

Milliken,  W.  332 
Millner,  M.  J.  534 
Mills,  Capt.  C.  J.  C. 

312.  W.  645 
Milne, Or.422.  Mrs. 
A.  646 

Milner,  C.  F.  313 
Milnes,  R.  M.  424 
Minton,  S.  77 
Minty,  R.  G.  P.  80 
Mitchell,  A.  329, 
671.  C.  B.  647. 
Col.H.  101.  E.M. 
666.  J.  J.  3 16 
Mockler,  J.  440 
Moflfatt,  J.  R.  532. 
W.  444,  445 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol. 


Moland,  L.  M.  335 
Moles  worth, Lt.  534. 
M.314.  R.F.W. 
315 

Molinenx,  Miss  T. 
M.  219 

Mollison,  C.  219 
Molyneux,C.  A.  424 
MoncrielFe,  H.  E. 
426.  J.  B.  188. 
Lady  L.  533.  S. 
A.  188 

Money, G. 444.  Mrs. 

K.E.  A.  314 
Montagu,  E.  101. 
Rear-Adm.  SirVV. 
A.  3 1 3 

Montgomerie, M.  F. 

101.  R.  B.  315 
Moody,  C.  79.  F.  E. 

647.  S.  B.  553 
Moolraj,  ex-Dewan 
553,  666 
Moor,  A.  P.  313 
Moore,  C.  445.  C. 
R.  684.  D.B.330. 
F.W.424.  H.102. 

J.  215.  Lady  H. 
646.M. 556. Major 
W.Y.044.  S.646. 
W.664 

Moorso>n,C.  R.  421. 
R.  220 

Moratti,  A.98 
Mores,  E.  646 
Moreton,  F.  A.  314 
Morgan,  A.  534.  C, 

102.  D.  F.  422. 
E.A.  648.  E.  E. 
315.  E.  H.  328. 
E.  L.  217.  T.G. 
446.  W.532 

Moriarty,  R.  312 
Morier,  M.  H.  648 
Morison,  R.  S.  554 
Morley,  A.  D.  334 
Moriiington,  K.  E. 

dow.  C’tess  of  668 
Morrell,  C.  535 
Morris,  A.  101 . E. 

K.  534.  Lt.-Col. 
W.218.  M.188. 
M.J.647.  S.  188 

Morris!),  Lt.  S.  77 
Morrison,  D.  333 
Morshead,  Capt.  W. 
H.  422 

Mortimer,  Mrs.  646 
Mortlock,  J.  442 
Morion,  J.  425.  W. 
648 

Moseley,  H.  425 
Mossnian,  W.  446 
Mossop,  M.  647 
Mostyn,  Mrs.  L.  78 
XXXVI. 


Mott,  C.  100 
Mould,  J.  536 
Moultrie,  C.  D.  665 
Mountague,F.F.425 
Moxon,  B.  443 
Mudge,  A.  7 8 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
186,  312 

Mullen,  Lt.-Col.  R. 
329 

Mulloy,  J.  187.  W. 
J.422 

Munro,Dr.W.S.532 
Munton,  J.  332 
Muntz,  M.  M.  188 
Murdoch,  J.  B.  535 
Mure,  Dr.  J.  531 
Murgatroyd,  F.  668 
Muriel,  C.  443 
Murray,  A.  334.  Dr. 
J.  222.  H.  313. 
Hon.  C.  J.  334. 
Hon.  Mrs.  S.  313. 
J.  441.  J.A.77. 
Lady  L.  N.  423. 
M.  666.  Mrs.R. 
H.  533.  S.  557 
Murton,  Lt.-Col. H. 

J.  644.  W.  3 1 3 
Musgrove,  Rt.Hon. 
J.  186 

Muskett,  H.  669 
Muston,Capt.G.556 
Mutrie,  Mrs.  S.  669 
Myers,  F.  327 
Mynn,  J.  222 
Naas,  Lady  188.  N. 
M.  100 

Napier,  Hon. A.  532. 
Hon.  Mrs.C.646. 
J.  648.  Major  W. 
C.E.77.  Mrs.  a. 
646 

Nash,  F.  G.  533. 

Mrs.  J. 314.  T.222 
Nason,  J.  R.  444 
Nassau,  E.  80 
Nathan,  P.  669 
Neale, E.422.  R.446 
Neate,  R.  666 
Neave,  S.  648 
Neeld,  Mrs.  J.  533 
Nelson,  E.  533.  S. 

S.  100.  T.  S.77 
Nelthorpe,  M.  Lady 
557 

Nevill,  H.  R.  422 
Neville, Hon. L.186. 
J.219.  M.L.  189. 
Mrs.  R.  187.  W. 
664.  W.  A.  422. 
W.  F.  645 
Nevin,  Ji  215 
New,  F.  M.  667 
Newall,  S.  534 


Newbery,  C.  330 
Newcome,  T.  440 
Newland,  A.  79.  J. 
668.  M.  445. 
W.  S.  315 
Newry,  Visc’tess  188 
Newton,  W.  330. 

W.  H.  667 
Nicholl,  A.  J.  223 
Nicholls,  C.  443.  E. 
220 

Nichols,  F.  670 
Nicholson,  B.  186. 
C.443.  Lady  188. 
M.  426,  534.  Ma- 
jor J.  216.  P.  445 
Nickisson,  T.  99 
Nicolson,  M.  C.  M. 
331 

Nieumann,  P.Baron 
von  98 

Nieuwerkerk,  L.  de 
186 

Nightingale,  E.  666 
Nind,  B.  102.  W. 
533 

Nixon,  H.  220.  J. 
M.  536 

Noel,  A.  W.  313. 
Hon.  Mrs.  W.  M. 
558 

Norfor,  W.  102 
Norman,  A.  E.  222. 
M.  333.  T.  668. 

VV.  313 

Norreys,  Lady  423 
Norris,  A.  B.  314, 
E.  426 

North,  Lady  188. 
VV.  77 

Northcote,  G.  C. 
648.  H.316.  Lady 
423.  M.  553.  Sir 
S.  H.  532 

Norton,  C.  L.  316. 

E.  100.  E.H.  424 
Norval,  W.  187 
Nott,  J.  423 
Nucella,  H.  E.  647 
Nugee,  A.  422 
Nugent,  VV.  H.  189. 

W.  T.  446 
Nunn,  M.  E.  100. 
R.  668 

Nuttall,  G.  667 
Oakeley,  W.  221 
Oakes,  E.  S.  329 
Oakley,  F.  79.  M. 
A.  330 

0’Beirne,Mrs..T.33 1 
O’Brien,  E.  313 
O’Callaghan, C.3 16. 

Dr.  P.  531.  J. 
645 

Oddie,  W.  665 
4 U 
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O’Driscoll,  M.  557 
Oersted,  Mr.  98 
Ogilvie,  J.  553.  J. 
H.  D.  98 

Ogle,  Dr.  J.  A.  532. 
J.  A.  645.  R.  J. 
327 

Okes,  R.  645 
Oldersliaw,  R.  99 
Oldfield,  E.  S.  426 
Oldham,  Mrs.  M. 
100 

Oliver,  E.  189.  T. 

B.  554.  W.  555 
Olphert,  J.  214 
Olver,  H.  H.  187 
O’Mahony,  E.  W, 
536 

Onley,  O.  S.  423 
O’Reilly,  C.  A.  79 
Orman,  E.  329 
Ormond,  Capt.  F. 

554.  Comm.  F. 
Ormsby,  Mrs.  Capt. 

423.  W.  G.  313 
Orr,  W.  J.  218 
Osbaldeston,  F.  C. 
441 

Osborne,  A.  C.  670 
Ostrehan,  J.  D. 
422 

Otter,  E.  554 
Ottey,  S.  555 
Otway,  A.  J.  536, 
Dame  C.  668,  H. 
554 

Oulton,  R.  422 
Owen,  A.  331.  C. 
M.  77.  Ens.  E. 
667.  H.  648.  H. 

D.  647.  J.  100 
Oxenford,  W.  334 
Pacifico,  Dr.  444 
Packer,  C.  532.  J. 
77 

Page,  L.  313 
Paget,  J.  B.  S.  534. 

Major  H.  647 
Pagliano,  J.  C.  668 
Paige,  L.  532 
Pain,  M.  556 
Paine,  M.  669 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
189 

Palgrave,  W.  B.  335 
Palk,  Mrs.  L.  533 
Palliser,  A.  443 
Palmer,  F.  J.  536. 
J.  97.  M.  189. 
Mrs.  219 
Pape,  E.  331 
Parham,  B.  332 
Parish,  M.  424.  W. 

S.  187,  424 
Park,  M.  556 


Parker,  A.  446.  J. 
443,  532,  536.  L. 
314.  T.  670.  W. 
101,  102 

Parkinson,  J.  219. 

S.  533 

Parnell,  A.  645 
Parr,  M.  E.  79.  T. 

C.  534 

Parratt,  A.  555 
Parrey,  E.  FI.  443 
Parrott,  E.  C.  444. 

J.  VV.  444 
Parry,  E.  187.  E. 
St.  J.  533.  Lt.  H. 
312.  T.  G.  425 
Parsons,  H.  316. 
Miss  C.  221.  P. 
M.  534 

Partington, P.A. 557 
Partridge,  R.  102 
Paschal,  Major  G. 

F.  77 

Pascoe,  E.  669 
Pashley,  R.  421 
Paskins,  J.  lOl 
Pasley,  J.  M.  315 
Paterson,  H.  316 
Paton, Capt.  J. S.  77 
Paul,  G.  VV.  316 
Panlet,  Lady  C.  423 
Paulus,  Dr.  H.  E. 

G.  443 

Paxton,  F.  A.  669. 
J.  532 

Payne,  E.  FI.  214. 

E.  R.  97 
Paynter,  J.  314 
Peach,  E.  334 
Peacock,  E.  554.  F. 

T.  534.  T.  664 
Peake,  J.  558 
Pearce, C.80. Comm. 

J.  312.  H.  80. 
Mrs.  331 
Pears,  Mrs.  422 
Pearse,  E.  M.  80. 
G.  W.  187,  315. 
W.  445 

Pearson,  H.  S.  77. 
Hon.  Lady  313. 
J.  670 

Pebk,  E.  A.  426.  J. 

668 

Peckstone,  T.  S.  220 
Redder,  J.  422 
Pedley,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
313 

Peed,  S.  314 
Peel,  C.  S.  425.  F. 

644.  M.  C.  316 
Peirson,  G.  668 
Pelly,  Capt.  79 
Pemberton,  O.  535. 
Mi6sR.557.  S.79 


Pemhrook,  M.  102 
Pendar,  Capt.  A. 
441 

Rendered,  W.  L.  645 
Pendleton,  S.  H.441 
Pennefather,  T,  554 
Penney,  W.  670 
Pennit.gton,  F.  A. 
315 

Pentiy,  Miss  S.  329. 

R.  J.  446 

Pennyfeather,  Mr. 

669 

Penruddocke,  L.222 
Pepys,  Mrs.  C.  334 
Percival,  W.  H.  189 
Percy, M. 188.  Vice- 
Adra.  Hon.  J.  186 
Pering,  B.  665 
Perkitis,  S.  S.  554 
Perriam,  R.  422 
Peering,  P.  215 
Perrott,  E.  T.  446 
Peter,  R.  G.  313 
Peto,  S.  M.  421 
Petre,  E.  G.  189. 

Lady  533 
Petrie,  W.  425 
Pettitt,  C.  A.  331 
Pettman,  E.  441 
Phelips,  C.  M.  314 
Phelps,  E.  S.  187. 

FI.  D.  188 
Philip,  Dr.  665 
Philips,  M.  A.  648. 
T.  645 

Phillimore,  A.  101 . 
G.  187,  422.  J. 
G.  421 

Phillips,  Capt.  R.N. 
532.  E.  327.  E. 

F.  535.  F.  H.  B. 
647.  J.  99.  J. 

G.  312.  P.  554. 

S.  667.  T.  220. 
W.  D.  78.  W.G. 
220 

Phillott,  Capt.  C. 

G.  R.  186 
Philpoit,  R.  S.  189 
Pickering,  Capt.  W. 

H.  644 

Pickthorn,  Lt.J.  31 2 
Pictet,  M.  Prevost 

219 

Pidcoek,  B.  222.  H. 

M.  440.  R.  440 
Pigeon,  R.  H.  219 
Pigot,  G.  V.  220 
Pigott,  J.  R.  313. 

T.  665.  W.H.556 
Pilcher,  Comm.  J. 

M.  644 

Pinchen,  M.  669 
Pinder,  C.  424 


Pinero,  N.  de  556 
Piper,E.557.  T.  103 
Pipon,  M.  A.  B.  315 
Pitches,  Miss  S.  669 
Pitman,  F.  535 
Pitt,  Major-Gen.  G. 

D.  328 

Pixley,  J.  668 
Pizey,  E.  645 
Platten,  S.  442 
Player,  E.  327 
Playfair,  Dr.L.532. 
L.  644 

Plowman,  T.  67O 
Plummer,  C.  J4  670 
Pocock,  J.  648 
Pococke,  J.  554 
Polhill,  H.  W.  O. 
80 

Pollard,  C.  K.  80. 

E.  W.646.  J.664. 
Rev.  Dr.  665.  W. 
443 

Pollexfen,  J.  H.  187 
Pollock,  Lady  187 
Ponsford,  VV.  669 
Poiisonby,Hori.Mrs. 

S.314.LadyM.533 
Pontifex,  W.  222 
Poole,  C.  E.221.  E. 
329 

Poore,  Sir  E.  646 
Pope,  J.  77 
Popham,  S.  316.  W. 
421 

Porret,  H.  C.  647 
Portal,  Mrs.  VV.  188 
Porter,  H,  A.  80 
Portman,  E.  Lady 
186 

Postle,  Comm.  C.  J. 

217 

Postlethwaite,T.  G. 

Pott,  R.  534 
Potter,  J.  531 
Poulter,  Mrs.  B. 423 
Powell,  C.  J.  331.  D. 
P.664.  Dr.  W.532. 

H.  E.  218.  Mrs. 

A.  P.  E.  314.  W. 

F.  648 

Power,  S.  535.  T. 

B.  78 

Powis,  W.  H.  98 
Pownall,  E.  C.  79. 

J.  F.  648 
Poyntz,  A.  R.  646 
Pratt,  H.  422.  R.  F. 
648 

Prest,  A.  647 
Preston,  Lady  423 
Prestwick,  C.  102 
Pretyman,  E.  T.  426 
Priaulx,  C,  W.  665 
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Price,  A.214.  Comm. 
J.  H.218.M.648. 
M.  A.  L.  334.  R. 
C.  423.  S.  M.670. 
W.  645 

Prichard,  A.  D.  667 
Priokett,  E.  221 
Prideaux,S.Lady556 
Pridham,  M.  102 
Prime,  S.  S.  221 
Primrose,  J.  T.  442 
Proby,  Hon.  G.L.77 
Proctor,  G.  645 
Prowet t,  VV.  W.  443 
Pryce,  J.  B.  B.  558. 

M.  A.  221 
Pryer,  T.  98 
Pryor,  J.  5333 
Prytherch,  C.  A.  443 
Pugh,  J.  C.  331 
Puleston,  F.  T.  332 
Pullman, M.S.L.669 
Purchase, Lt.J.U. 77 
Purvcs,  C.  446 
Purvis,  C.  A.  314. 

d.  L.  314.  R.  536 
Putland,  M.  555 
Puttock,  S.  101 
Pybus,  G.  H.  533 
Pynsent,  F.  A.  313 
Pyper,  R.  D.  557 
Pywell,  H.  447 
Quekett,  M.  B.  444 
Quirk,  G.  334 
Radcliff,  W.  3 13, 422 
Radcliffe,  Dr.  79. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  646 
Radley,  Mr.  220 
Radstock,  Rear-Ad. 
Lord  186 

Rainbow,  M.  P.  423 
Raines,  Major  J.  R. 
186 

Ralfs,  W.  331 
Ram,  S.  J.  532 
Ramsay,  Col.  M.554 
Randall,  J.  M.  188. 

R.  W.  78 
Randell,  C.  442 
Randolph,  C.  648. 
Comm.  G.  313. 
Major  423 
Ranken,  C.  445 
Ravenscrofr,  H.  W. 
222 

Rawes,  J.  422 
Rawlins,  C.  187. 
M.  A. 221 

Rawlinson,  M.  R.99 
Rayer,  J.  444 
Rayment,  J.  446 
Raymond,  C.A.  lOO 
Read,  D.  C.  218. 

E.  667.  H.  N. 
422.  W.  101 


Reade,  C.  333.  C. 
M.  B.  M‘C.  101. 
J.  555 

Redfearn,  J.  444 
Ree,  G.  F.  446 
Reece,  J.  187 
Reed,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
77.  M.  101.  S. 
330.  W.  P.  80 
Rees,  M.  1.  I.  426 
Reeve,Cotnm.J.3!2. 
H.  534 

Reeves,  J.  W.  424 
Reid,  A.  421.  Dr. 

F.  644.  H.  664. 
J.  333.  Lt.-Col. 
W.  421,  532 
Reid  haverijVisc’tess 
533 

Remnant,  E.  220 
Rendell,  L,  446 
Renny,  Major  3 15 
Ren  wick,  T.  77 
Rexford,  A.  J.  534 
Reynard,  U.  332 
Reynolds,Comm.G. 
217.  E.  553.  H. 
333.  J.  F.  557. 

S.  330 

Rhodes,  H.  J.  532. 

R. 447.  VV.B.lOO 
Ricardo,  FI.  R.  423 
Rice,  H.  667 
Richards,  E. 333.  G, 

535,  553.  Major 

S.  H.  W.  222.  P. 
F.  316 

Richardson,  E.J.  C. 
554.  E.  R.  553. 
H.W.  H.669.  J. 
426,  553.  M.424, 
535.  M.J.79.  W, 
215 

Rickarby,  A.  222 
Rickards,  E.  S.  78 
Ricketts,  M.  H.  80. 

Mrs.  F.  330 
Riddell,  Major-Gen. 

H.  J.  186 
Rideout,  J.  W.  646 
Ridley,  H.  R.  532 
Ridout,  R.  188 
Rigg,  R.  78 
Rimington,A.P.670 
Ringer,  G.  222 
Ringrose,  J.  78 
Ripley,  Dr.  R.  330. 

F.  W.313.  J.330 
Ritchie,  S.  J.'669 
Rivers,  M.  556 
RiverstotijLord  446 
Rivington,  Mrs.  G. 
533 

Roach, E.C.  446, 553. 
R.  G.  312 


Roberts,  C.  J.  557. 
Col.  VV.  330.  F. 
A.333.  H.S.313. 
J. 669.  VV. 645 
Robertson,  Capt.  J. 
98.  Mrs.  C.  102. 

R.  M.554.  T.  442 
Robin,  J.  189 
Robins,  Comm.  T. 

L. 312.  j.  H.  188 
Robinson,  A.  647. 

Captain  F.  447. 
Comm.T.  P.  312. 
E.  80.  G.  W.  316. 
H.  L.80.  J.  F.214. 

M.  315.  Mrs.  J. 
102.  P.  V.  314. 

T.  F.  332 

Robson,  C.  J.  334 
Roche,  J.  W.  79 
Rochfort.G.  R.  554. 

S.  F.  534 
Rodd,  H.  T.  424 
Rodgers,  S.  102 
Rodie,  E.  221 
Rodwell,  T.  443 
Roe,  C.  S.  550.  M. 

E,  314.  M.R.442. 
S.  C.  553,  665 
Rofe,  T.  333 
Rogers,  G.  A.  187. 
J.670.  M.  M.M. 
668.  M.  V.  101. 
R.  H.77.  S.  446. 
VV.  103. 

Rogerson,G.  B.645. 
J.  100 

Rolle,  Miss  L.  332 
Rolleston,  A.  535 
Rollings,  C.  670 
Rolls,  E.  664 
Romilly,  C.  186 
Ronalds,  F.  C.  670. 
L.  315 

Rooke,  P.  532 
Room,  J.  668 
Rooper,  P.  P.  424 
Roper,  A.426.  A. 
W.  426 

Rose,C.  M.  425.  G. 
422.  Lt.-Col.  H. 
H.  217.  Lt.W  .C. 
216.  Major  G.  P. 
555 

Kosher,  G.  189 
Rosier, A.188.E.188 
Ross,  A.  670.  A.  C. 
443.  Capt.  Sir  J. 
186.  Col.  J.  555 
Rothery,  H.  C.  425. 
J.  532 

Rothschild,  Baron- 
ess M.  <le  314 
Roundell,  H.  314. 
R.  445 


Rowden,  F.  M.  422 
Rowe,  E.  333.  Mrs. 

332.  VV.  W.  79 
Rowell,  F.  S.  442. 

F.  T.  422 

Rowland, H.  101.  S. 

222.  S.B,103,217 
Rowlands,  VV.  646 
Roxburgh  H.  444 
Royds,  E.  F.  535 
Rudge,  A.  558.  I. 

557.  S.  A.  425 
RufFortl,  F.  T.  646 
Rumsey,  E.  555 
Rush,H.  J.  188.  VV. 
648 

Rushbrooke,  F.  442 
Russell,  A.  B.  78, 
422.  532,  C.  M. 
A.  424,  J.  553. 
Mrs.l02.T.B.442 
Ruston,  M.  555 
Rutherfurd,  Right 
Hon.  A.  77 
Rutter,  A.  559 
Ruitlidge,  I.  E.  425 
Ruxton,  C.  D.  100 
Ryan,  M.  555 
Ryder,  E.  223 
Ryland,  A.  C.  219 
Sahel,  F.  315 
Sabin,  J.  E.  315 
Sabine,  Col.  E.  644 
Sadleir,  F.  532 
Saffery,  E.  102 
St.  Clair,  E.  I.  670 
St.  George,  E.  Lady 
556 

St.  John,  M.  670. 

R.  W.  99 

St.  Leger,  Hon.  H. 
534 

Salerno,  Leopoldo 

G.  Prince  of  98 
Salisbury,  Marchio- 
ness of  188 

Salmon,  A.  M.  646. 
Miss  424.  M.  VV. 
646.  T.  F.  313 
Salomans,  AM.  1 86. 
Sampson,  L.  T.  222. 

S.  669. 

Salt,  H.  535 
Saltwell,F.  B.C.425 
Sanders,  Capt.  F. 

P.425.  Capt.J. 
P.  443.  J.  535 
Sanderson,  Comm. 
J.  421 

Sarnies,  H.  L.  313. 
W.  L.  78 

Sandford,  A.  N.  444 
Sandilands,  Hon. 

Mrs.  J.  646 
Sandoz,  F.  646 
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Sandys,  H,  334 
Sanford,  C.  670.  E. 
A.  3 13,  422.  Lt. 
J.  A.667.  W.A. 
421 

Sargent,  H.  669 
Saunders,  E.  J.  334. 
J.  C.  K.  315.  J. 
H.  79.  Mrs.  H. 
C.  313 

Savage,  A. M.  F.  315 
Savile,  A.  A.  314. 
Hon.  F.99.  Hon. 
Mrs.  78 

Saville,  H.  F.  534 
Savory,  Miss  H.  E. 
445 

Sawbridge,  C.  189 
Sayer,C.670.  R.558 
Scafe,  S.  F.  648 
Scarman,  W.  R.  555 
Sclineider,  J.  H.  P. 
556 

Sohnibben,W.M.80 
Schofield,  J.  6/0 
Scholefield,C.K.426 
Schomberg,  Comm. 
C.  F.  186 

Schonswar,  Lt.-Col. 

J.  S.  186 
Schuyler,  A.  316 
Scobell,  G.  T.  186 
Scoble,  Mr.  670 
Scoones,  W.  556 
Scott,  C.  H.  189. 

E.  A.  L.  100.  Ens. 
C.  H.  553.  G. 
331.  H.  447.  J. 
H.97.  L,A.647. 
Lt.  H.  Y.  D.  315. 
M.  220.  M.  E. 
647.  W.  H.315 

Scripps,  W.  A.  445 
Scriven,  E.  187 
Scroggs,  Lt.  H.  443 
Scudamore,  C.M.A. 
647 

Seager,  Capt.  J.441 
Seale,  I.  215.  Lt. 

F.  S.  78 

Sealey,  Mrs.  J.  533 
Searles,  E.  334 
Seaton,  W.  215 
Seeker,  S.  667 
Secretan,  C.  F.  645 
Sedge r,  T.  187 
Seeley,  Mr.  J.  330 
Sefion,  C.  W.  Earl 
of  186 

Selby,  J.  670 
Selkirk,  S.  A.  533 
Sellar,  P.  669 
Selwyn,  H.  D.  554. 

M.  E.  648 
Semple,  R.  67 1 


Senior,  J.  78 
Sewell,  Miss  556 
Seymore,  Comm.M. 
422 

Seymour,E.330.  W, 
223 

Shadfortb,  T.  425 
Shadwell,  W.  D.  L. 
646 

Shanks,  Dr.  A.  644 
Sharp,  R.  102 
Sharpe,  F.  188.  S. 
102 

Sharpin,  A.  M.  535 
Sharpies,  J.  99 
Shaver,  d.  101 
Shaw,  A.  A.  S.  553. 

J.  327.  M.  330. 
Mrs.  E. 668.  Mrs. 
W.  533 

Shea,  Mrs.  329 
Shean,  M.  100 
Shedden,  Mrs.  R. 

101.  VV.  L.  189 
Sheen,  H.  101 
Sheil,  Miss  446 
Sheldon,  J.  214 
Shepheard,  A.  671. 

S.  101 

Shepherd,  H.  215. 
W.  222 

Sheppard, J.  H.  532. 

T.  645 

Sherman,  Major  T. 

557 

Sherrin,  E.  M.  332 
Sherston,  J.  D.  80 
Sherwin,  E.  314 
Sherwood,!'.  E.  558. 

T. M.  313 
Shettle,  R.  C.  316 
Shiel,  E.  333 
Shillito,  C.  218 
Shire,  L.  T.  422 
Shirley,  J.  442 
Short,  M.  A.  668 
Shrubsole,  H.  102 
Shugar,  W.  R.  667 
Shuttlewortb,  Lady 

K.  646.  Mrs.  219 
Sibley,  E.  219 
Sidney,  A.  647.  E. 

A,  647.  M.E.  222 
Sievier,  F.  315 
Silva,  A.  67 1 
Simmonds,P.K.532. 

E.  L.  558.  K.329 
Simpkinson,  M.  L. 
648 

Simpson, C.  535.  H. 
558.  J.W.  S.422. 
Lady  F.  314.  M. 
A.  330.  M.H.78, 
187.  R.  J.  646. 
W.316.  W.L.669 


Sims,  A.  329 
Simson,  E.  667 
Sinclair,E.331.  Lt.- 
Cul.  J.  218 
Singleton,  C.  445. 
J.  426 

Sison,  H.  W.  425 
Sissmore,  H.  216 
Skeggs,  R.  C.  555 
Skelding,  S.  330 
Skelton,  T.  L.  557 
Skipwitb,  Major  H. 
532 

Skipworth,  C.  J.  80 
Skrine,F.C.647.  M. 

A.  A.  647 
Sladden,  C.  3 16 
Slade,  B.  330.  Capt. 
H.  1).  189.  F.  W. 
421.  M.E.  423 
Slann,  R.  99 
Slater,  f.  216.  R. 
H.  M.  79 

Slight,  H.S.  79.  J. 

666 

Sloane-Evans,  W. 
S.  422 

Slone,  Col.  W.  M. 
217 

Smallpeice,  G.  101 


Smith, 

A.  C.  426. 

A.  S. 

647.  C.315. 

C. 

L.  536.  E. 

555, 

556.  E.  J. 

187. 

F.  0.  647. 

H.  1 

88.  H.  E. 

647. 

J.  78,  446, 

555. 

J.  B.  559. 

L.  424,  443.  TLt. 

F.  W.  79.  Lt.- 

Gen. 

Sirll.  G.VV. 

77.  : 

M. 219, 315. 

M.  A, 

.316.  Major 

J.  W 

. 186.  Miss 

E.  D 

. 102.  Miss 

G.  S. 

103.  Miss 

S.  219.  Mrs.  J. 

100. 

M.  C.  216, 

315. 

R.  532.  S. 

645. 

T.  C.  79. 

T.  D, 

. St.  G.  188. 

V.  C 

. 315.  W. 

425. 

W.  R.  532 

Smithies,  A.  R.  423 

Smyth, 

K.  M.  424. 

Major  W.  M.  559. 

Mrs. 

M.E.  A.  220 

Smythe,  Comm.  S. 
312.  E.  Lady  554. 
J.  645 

Smythies,  C.  666 
Sneyd,  A.  R.  189 
Snow,  A.  669 
Soden,  Major  E.  C. 
222 


Solly,  E.  536.  H. 

333.  Mrs.  S.  423 
Somerville,  Comm. 
P.  77,  Mrs.  J. 

C.  78 

Soullier,  Madame 
555 

South, Dame  A.  667 
Southern,  H.  421 
Southey,  M.  554 
Soulhwood,  J.  558. 

M.  A. 669 
Sowerby,  E.  98 
Spain,  S.  100 
Spalding,  E.  330 
Sparkes,  C.  532.  G. 

D.  78.  S.  555 
Sparrow,  C.  444. 

Mrs.  M.  444 
Speakman,  E.  647 
Spear,  S.  534 
Speck,  E.  J.  78 
Spedding,  Capt.  J. 
666 

Spence,  E.  I.  648 
Spencer,  A.  S.  219. 
C.  C.  79,645.  C. 
J.  328.  Hon.H. 

G.  222 

Sperden,  C.  445 
Sperling,  H.  G.  W. 

534.  J.  99 
Spicer,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
423.N.J.  78,313. 
S.  R.  536 
Spilling,  T.  443 
Spooner,  E.  189.  I. 
645 

Spott  is  woode, Major 
A.  531 
Spry,  J.  78 
Spurgeon,  C.VV.330 
Spurrell,  M.  A.  535 
Squarey,  R.  667 
Squire,  G.  101.  H. 
R.  648 

Stace,  W.  S.  315 
Stackhouse,  W.  215 
Stallard,  G.  645.  J. 
O.  422 

Stamer,  C.  M.  3 16 
Stanbtough,L.E.79 
Standen,  J. 331 
Stanford,  Dr.  J.  A. 

335.  VV.  H.3I3 
Stanger,  Miss  99 
Stanhope,  H.E.C.S. 
425 

Staniforth,  A.  78 
Stanley,  A.  P.  187. 
C.  78.  H.  B.  647. 
J.  99.  R.  187 
Stannard,  C.  97 
Stanton,  W.  H.  80 
Stanuell,  C.  G.  426 
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Staples,  C.  646.  Lt. 
T.  553 

Starkie,  M.  Y.  441 
Staunton,  E.  424. 
J.  214 

Slaveley,  M.  102. 
T.  G.  423 

Steele,  Capt.  T.  M. 
644 

Steinkopff,  A.  333 
Stephen,  J.  556 
Stephens,  Mrs,  187 
Stephenson,  E.  647. 
J.  534 

Stericker,E.  M.219. 

W.  446 
Sterry,  F.  424 
Steuart,  M.  534 
Stevens,  H.  315 
Stevenson,!.  G.188. 

L.  329 

Stewart,  A.  80. 
Capt.  H.  77. Col. 

M.  219.  Comm. 
H.  312.  C.  W. 
H.  555.  D.  D. 
187.  H.  I.  425. 
Lt.  H.  423.  M. 

A.  C.  C.  78 

Sliganl,  D.  314 
Stirling, Capt. Sir  J. 
186.  Mrs.  C.  646. 
O.  C.  557 
Stock,  Dr.  77 
Stockdale,  A.  100 
Stocken,  F.  555 
Stockham,  J.  H.  78 
Stokes,  H.J.  78.  J. 
330 

Stone,  A.  329.  F. 
220.  J.  B.  444. 
Lt.  553 

Stonestreet,  M.  G. 
102 

Stopford,  Hon.  M. 
312.  Hon.  Mrs. 
M.  446 

Storie,  A.  E.  C.  100 
Storry,  J.  H.  78 
Story,Col.  E.  R.223. 
J.  S.  103.  Mrs. 
E.  330 

Stow,  W.  645 
Stowell,  H.  422 
Strachey,Mrs.L.M. 
533 

Strangways,  E.  443 
Straton,  R.  329 
Stratton,  F.  E.  221 
Streatfeild,  F.C.  80. 
J.  189.  M.  553. 

R.  S.98 

Street,  A.  W.  214 
Strettell,  A.  B.  532 
Strickland,  H.  647 


Stringfield,  J.  447 
Strode,  A.  C.  646. 

S.  669 

Strutt,  Rt.  Hot).  E. 
186 

Stuart,  G.  W.  187. 

Lady  L.  334, 666 
Stupart,  R.  219 
Sturgeon,  L.  219 
Styan,  T.  535 
Suckling,  R.W.  423. 

R.  A.  665 
Sudell,  H.  444 
Sullivan,  E.  79 
Summers,  A.  S.  648 
Sumner,  Mrs.  J.M. 

78.  R.  313 
Surtees,  R.  187,422 
Sutherland,  F.  535. 

Mrs.  G.  78 
Sutton,  Lt.-Col.W. 
644.  M.B.  424. 
R.  424,  536.  S. 

B.  78 

Swabey,  VV.  77 
Swaine,  Fk  554 
Swale,  II.  J.  80 
Swales,  J.  E.  79 
Swan,  H.  97 
Swarbreck,  T.  79 
Swatman,  F.  316 
Swayne,  T.  P.  646 
Sweeney,  E.  533 
Swettenham,  Dr. 

W.  K.  532 
Swift,  .1.  442 
Sworder,  M.  102 
Svmes,  Capt.  G.  F. 

“99.  J.  G.  424 
Symonds,  E.  M. 

Lady  555 
Synge,  A.  H.  313 
Tagg,  S.  668 
Talbot,  Capt.  J. 
444.  Miss  423. 
Mrs.  C.  533.  W. 
101 

Talboys,  H.  C.  314 
Tanner, E. 80.  W. 
443 

Tarrant,  P.  K.  556 
Tatham,T.  C.  425 
Tattersall,  M.C.  I 89 
Tatton,  E.  217 
Tatum,  D.  335 
Tayler,  C.  M.  102 
Taylor,  A.  646.  A. 
R.  667.  C.  446, 
534.  E.  C.  218. 
J.  645.  Lady  C. 
W.  646.  L.  S. 
536.  Mrs.  669. 
R.445.  S.E.646. 

T.  315,  443.  W. 
316,443.W.F.422 


Tebbs,  M.  E.  554 
Tebbutt,  F.  221 
Tedlie,  Capt.  J.186 
Teevan,  W.  329 
Tekell,  Lady  G.  667 
Temple,  C.  644 
Tern  pieman,  R.  668 
Tern  pier,  M.  445 
Templeton,  R.  423 
Tennant,  E.  447. 
G.  219 

Tennent,  E.  670 
Terrell,  W.  333 
Terrey,  A.  M.  669 
Tharp,  B.  H.  442. 
T.  R.  553 

Theakstone,  H.  221 
Thesinger,  J.  S.  423 
Thimm,  F.  647 
Thistlethwayte, 

Mrs.  T.  533 
Thom,  J.  100.  R. 
222 

Thomas,  A.  78. 
Capt.  A.  W.  442. 

G.  187.  J.  H. 
426.  M.  187. 
Mrs.  558.  T.  219 

Thomason,  P.  B. 
Lady  332 

Thompsot),  Col.  R. 
441.  E.  219,445. 
E.  L.  646.  F.  H. 

645.  G.  424.  J. 
422,  645.  J.  L. 
218.  M.426.  Mr. 
Aid.  77.  W.  A. 
532.  W.  H.  554, 

646,  648 

Thomson,  Col.  R. 
330.  J.  670.  J. 
D.  221.  L.  3J6. 
Mrs.  556.  S.  220, 
222.  W.  447 
Thornhill,  G.  424. 

H.  B.  536 

Thornton,  J.  L,  329 
Thorold,  J.  6'17 
Thorp,  E.  316.  Lt.- 
Col.  E.  186 
Thorpe,  L.  M.  423. 
M.  557 

Throsby,  A.  329 
Thurlovt',  S.  669 
Thurnam,  J.  315 
Thurston,  S.  668 
Tice,  J.  C.  G.  186 
Tidy,  Major  T.  H. 
218 

Tierney,  T.  446 
Tigar,  P.  556 
Tills,  A.  E.  557 
Timpson,  Major  446 
Tindal,  C.  J.  533. 

w.  671 


Tiplady,  C.  H.  554 
Tireman,  A.  G. 
535 

Titt,  A.  315 
Tobin,  M.  C.  219 
Todd,  F.  444 
Toler,  Lady  I.  80 
Tolley,  H.  444 
Tombs,  J.  334 
Tomline,  J.  558 
Tompkins,  Capt.  N. 
R.  559 

Toms,  M.  333 
Tonkin,  L.  80 
Toosey,  C.  S.  665 
Torlesse,  L.  558 
Torr,  M.  447 
Torrance,  M.  330 
Torre,  C.  E.  444. 

C.  S.  557 
Torrens,  J.  215 
Tosswill,  J.  80 
Tottenham,  J.  ' F. 
535 

Tower,  I.  647 
Towgood,  F.  671 
Townley,C.  W.  426. 

Lt.-Col.  188 
Townsend,  F.  328. 
M.  443.  Major 
E.  328.  S.  L. 
532 

Travers,  E.  647.  J. 

103.  M.218 

Treacher,  J.  S.  78 
Trebeck,  A.  669.  T. 
216 

Trelawney,  C.  426 
Trench,  W.  C.  P. 
313 

Trevillow,  S.  555 
Trew,  M.  220 
Trewman,  A.  H.  P. 

187 

Tripe,  E.  670 
Tritton,  W.  221 
Trivett,  A.  E.  671 
Trollope,  Lady  533 
Trotter,  Hon.  Mrs. 

188 

Trueman,  S.  315 
Tuck,  E.  535 
Tucker,  Capt.  T. 
314.  Lt.G.  J.B. 
553.  Rear-Adm. 
Sir  E.  186.  W.  G. 
187 

Tuffnell,  T.  R.  316 
Tufnell,  M.  L.  330 
Tull,  S.  330 
Tullock,  J.  218 
Tulloh,  Miss  M. 
316 

Tunney,  J.  668 
Turk,  C.  444 
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Turnbull,  D.  218 
1 urner,  E.  79.  E. 
T.  79.  J.  648. 
Mrs.  E.  329.  N. 
J.334.  S.C.424. 
S.  M,  79.  Ladv 

C.  646 

Turnley,  J.  S.  558 
Turquatid,  F.  425 
Tusun,  E.  B.  531 
Tutton,  M.  A.  3 16 
Tweddle,  F.  M.  532 
Twells,  H.T.  313 
Twitiing,  W.  B.  101 
Twist,  J.  VV.  422 
Tyas,  1.  E.  648 
Tye,  L.  80 
Tylden,  Capt.  J.  531 
I'ylecote,  S.  100 


Tyler,  J.  77. 

J.C. 

667 

Tyssen,  A. 

335. 

Mrs.  F.  D. 

187 

Tytler,  Capt. 

G.  A. 

216 

Umfreville,  Mrs.  E. 
447 

Umpleby,  J.  C.441 
Ujiderwood,  W.  442 
Upton,  Lt.-Cul. 

Hon.  A.  312 
Upwood,  W.  535. 

F.  A.  426 

Urling,  A.M.  79.  M. 
R.  79 

Urquhart,W.A.  102 
Usher,  T.  535 
Ussher,  S.  647 
Utterson,  S.  E.  556 
U( terton,  J.  S.  3 1 3 
Vale,  E.  M.  188.  H. 

E.  425.  J.  102 
Vance,  R.  645 
Vander  Meulen,  F. 
555 

Van  Leetnpoel  de 
Nieuwraunster, 
Vise.  536 

Vansittart,  A.  79. 
Mrs.  646 

Van  Straubenzee, 
Lt.-Col.C.  T.  644 
Vardon,  C.  423 
Vassall,  S.  101 
Vaughan,  C.  A. 424, 
J.  S.  422 

Vavasour, Col. H.W . 

329.  M.  532 
Vawdrey,  F.  M.  534 
Veal,  S.  M.  98 
Veasey,  A.  D.  536. 

G.  W.  220.  T. 
80 

Veiteb,  E.  T.  647 
Venour,  S.  189 


Verelst,  W,  216 
Verney,  H.  C.  666 
Vernon, Hot).  A.  189. 

J.  330.  Mrs.  533 
Vibert,  J.  648 
Victoria,  Bp.  of, wife 
of  422 

Vidal,  J.  646 
Vie,  J.  P.  103 
Vigor,  VV.  E,  313 
Villebois,  F.R. 0.219 
Vincent,  F.  A.  313. 

H.  666 

Vine,  M.  H.  532 
Vines,  C.  R.  535 
Von  Donop,  Comm. 

E.  P.  422 

Von  Lenthe,  S.  217 
Von  Reinsperg,  H. 

H.  Baron  647 
Voss,  J.  W.  648 
Waddington,  J,  J. 

101.  S.  F.  330 
Wade,  Capt.  J.  555. 

F.  A.  222.  M.  A. 
423 

Wagner,  J.  H.  647 
Waite,  J.  533 
Wakley,  A.  M.  315 
VValcot,  W.  H.  425 
Walcott, Capt.  C.557 
Wale,  F.  647 
Walford,  E.E.M.79. 
F.  P.  446.  J.  W. 
98.  M.  J.  M.  80 
Walker,  A.  647.  B. 
554.  C.  W.  553. 
Comm.  J.  R.  312. 
E.  331.  F.  646.  J. 
333,648.Lady423. 
Lt.-Col.  J.  644. 
Lt.  H.T.  216.  Lt. 
H.J.98.  Miss  446. 
M.  C.  445.  P.  646. 
R.  B.  443 
Wall,  C.  W.  645 
Wallace, Lady  M.  H. 
188 

Wallas,  G.  I.  534 
Waller,  N.  536 
Wallich,  L.  C.  647 
Wallis,  H.  M.  534. 

P.  W.  P.  421 
Walmisley,  E.  671 
Walmsley,  G.  219 
Walpole,  L.  534 
Walrond,  B.  B.  331 
Walsh,  R.  H.  313. 

W.  P.  187 
Walter,  Lt.-Col.  J. 

644.  R.  665 
Walters,  C.  532.  J. 

T.  78.  W.  558 
Walton,  E,  l89.  M. 
79,  W.  422 


Warburton,  C.  316. 
J.  77 

Ward,  A.  668.  Capt. 

D.  J.  188.  E.  103, 
331,  443.  E.  M. 
78.  Lt.-Col. W.  C. 
644.  Miss  T.  647. 
W.  J.  559 
Warde,  A.  A.  670 
Wardrop,  T.  Y.  536 
Waring,  C.  314.  E. 
671.  T.  330.  W. 
422 

Warner,  G.  G.  665. 
H.99 

Warre,  T.  M.  666 
Warren,  J.  330.  M. 
423,533.  S.  421. 
T.  665 

Warwick,  T.  534 
Washington,  A.  558 
Wastell,  F.  445 
Waterman,  J.C.315 
Wat  hen,  J.  B.  425 
WatUi!),.J.  VV.  646 
Watkins, S.L.H.  102 
Watkinso!),  G,  221 
Wa'son,  A.  187,313, 
442.  E.  L.  216.  J. 
313,  665.  M.  316. 
W.  D. 555 
W atton,A,446,Mrs. 
100 

Watts,  G.  A.  E.  667. 

R.  E.  R.  536 
Way,  G.  H.444.  M, 
A.  670 

Way  land,  A.  536 
Wayraan,  J.  T.  221 
Weatherell,  R.  313 
Webb,  A.  100.  E. 
444.  J,  334.  N. 
101 

Webster,  J.  534.  R. 
78,  313,422.  Sir 

G.  316 

Wedderburn,  M.  T. 
M.  668 

Wegnelin,  C.  331 
Weightman,  E.  W. 
424 

Weiss,  F.  F.  314 
Weissenborn,  Miss 
M.  102 

Welby,  Rev.  422 
Wellesley,  Hon.  J. 

F.  H.  W.  670 
Wells,  Capt,  S.  421. 

H.  98.  M.  671. 
R.  331 

Welsh,  J.  668 
Were,  R.  B.  533. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  646 
Wescomb,  M.  J. 
534 


West,  H.  M.  222. 
J.  187.  J.  E.222. 
M.  99.  T.  W. 
78,  313.  W.  de 
Lancy  645 
Westermann,  W. 
M.  79 

Western,  H.  M.  334 
Westly,  E.  647 
Weston,  E.  671.  T. 
W.  422 

Westphal,  Sir  G.  A. 
421 

Westropp,  B.  S.  554 
Wetenhall,  A.  M. 

218 

Wetherell,  R.  423 
Wetton,  Mr.  99 
VVhaliey,  R.  669 
Whatley,  J.  P.  332 
Wheble,  LadyC.314 
Wheeler,  A.  645. 
Major  J.  R.  644. 
R.  ’T.313.  T.  L. 
645.  W.  220 
Whicher,  L.  189 
Whipple,  Lt.-Col. 
648 

Whitaker,  C.  S.315 
White,  Capt. M. 186. 

E.  77,  553,  670. 

E.  K.  99.  F.  189. 

F.  L.  78.  F.  M. 
555.  F.  W.  645. 
H.T.188.  J.313, 
327.  M.  646.  W. 
W.  424 

Whitehead,  C.  189* 
E.  J. 80.  J.  221. 
R.  214.  S.  B.  101 
Whitelock,  J.W.  C 
Whiteside,  E.  64. 

J.  H.  316 
Whitfield,  M.A.  3 
Whiting,  W.  J.  42 
Whittle,  E.  426 
Whitmore,  Mrs 

188  t 

Whitney,  M.  E..^»-5 
VVhitridge,  S.  5' 
Whittaker,  G.  .53 
Whitter,  S.  670  , 

Whittingham,E 
Whitwell,  J.  442  ^ 
Wickham,  C.  314 
Wiggett,  E.  H.  423 
VVighLman,F.L.189 
Wightwick,  Miss 
100 

Wigrara,  A.  E.  188. 
M.  424  Mrs,  J. 
R.  187 

Wilcocks,  L.  426 
Wild,  G.  J.  189 
Wilde,  A.  S.  79 
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Wiley,  Aid.  T.  fi67 
Wilford.  Capt.  E.N. 
77 

Wilkins  T.  H.  645 
Wilkiiis()n,F.M.647. 

H.645.  H.J.188. 

H.  VV.  214.  J. 
221.  R.  222.  R. 

C.  W.  :i28.  W. 
E.  3:33,  441.  W. 
V.  215 

Wilks  M.M. A.  670 
Willcot  k,  G.  187. 
d.  W.  421 

Willenient,  1 1 ..J.67  1 
Willett,  B.  V.  101 
Williams,  Capt.  M. 
312.  J).  J.  618. 
E.445.  H.S..314. 

I. M.  102.  J.426. 

J.  C.  444.  L.  (?. 
535.  M.  E.  535. 
Mrs.  I\l.  21.9.  P. 

188.  R.33I.  R. 

D.  669.  S.  B. 

189.  r.  H.  31(6 
T.  L.  422.  W. 

R.  188 

Williains()n,Lt.-C’ol. 
D.  667.  Et.  C;. 
312.  R.  422 
Willie,  R.  334 
Willink,  C.  H.  33! 
Willis,  A.  327 
Willmore,  G.  421 
Willmott,  C.  536. 
R.  220 

Willoupliky,  H.  440 
''Skills,  1.  80.  T.  556 
'^iV'illshire,  W.  442 
'iHlmot,  Ca|)t.  F.  E. 
' 315 


Wilson,  A.  R.  535. 

E.  C.  316.  F.  C. 
220.  J.  220.  M. 
E.  666.  M.  M. 
534.  Mr.  Aid.  77. 
W.534.  W. 1 4.440 
W'indeler,  L.  F^  80 
WinclFs,  J.  422 
Wing', C. 532.  E.558. 
M.  3I(; 

Wingard,  Dr.T.  556 
Will k wort  1),  M.  221 
Winstanley,  .1.  446 
AVintePjMrs.  J.  3 1 4. 
W.  100 

Wintorton,  J.  446. 
R.  667 

Wint  lirn[*,M.E.S.77 
Wisi?,  .1,  E.  E.  loo 
Wit  lieiden,  I.  332 
Withers,  M.  99 
Witty,  J.  F.  313 
Wudelmnse,  B.  443. 
C.  189.  Capt.  E. 
312 

Wolfe,  K.  tl.  219. 

R.  C.  98 

Woll  iston,n.O.  647 
W()lIey,Capt.F.32«. 

S.  80 

Wolrige,  Capt.  \^'. 
186 

Wood,A.FI.3l6.  F. 
6(>R.  F.  J.  535. 
Gen.  .T.  S.  441. 
H.  222,  647.  J. 
100,  534.  ,1.  E. 

534.  J.  P.  535. 
M.A.F.  102.  Miss 
E.  533.  Miss  P. 
445.  R.  H.  78. 
W.  P.  423 


Woodd,  C.  B.  535 
Woodforde,  W.  G. 
188 

^Voodgate,  Capt.  F'. 
330 

Woi-dhouse,  F.  J. A. 
535 

Woodley,  H.  532 
Woodrooffe,  N.  G. 
665 

VVoods,  E.  78.  L/t. 

T.  3 1 2 

Woiidwar(l,Capl.80. 
H.  313.  J.  447. 
M.  78 

Woodver,  H.  425 
Woolley,  F.  313 
VVoolrych,  E.  A. 
447 

Worlledge,  ii.  80 
Wormald,  E.M.333. 
M.  I.  665 

Worsley,  Capt.T.l'. 
669 

Worsop,  .1.  A.  10 1 
W'orth,  S.  221 
Wort  lev,  Hon.  Mr-'. 

.1.  8/533 
Wraith,  .1.  536’ 
Wrav,  W.  M.  315 
Wren,  A.  426.  C. 

M.  B.  330 
Wrenford.W.FI.  187 
Wriford,  Comm.  8. 
312 

\Vrigh(,  C.  78.  F. 
667.  FI.  78.  .T.P. 
78.  L.  M.  316. 
Mrs.  E.  329.  P- 
334,  557.  T.  C. 
424.  W.  219,  316, 
422 


Wrixon,  H.  B.  648 
Wroughton,  M.  33 1 
Wulff,  Major  II.  P. 

186 

AVyatt,  Capt.  A.  H. 

L.  644.  F.  E.315. 
8.  N.  220 

Wyhie,  E.  329 
Wynch,  F'.  AI.  F. 
646 

W’vndham,  F7.  G. 

332.  Airs.  E.  313 
Wv  iihali,  C.  79 
Wynn,  JMajor  W. 
218 

Wynter,  A.  F.  422 
Wvsp,  Miss  J.  E. 
4 11 

Ynrliorongh,  C’tess 
of  423 

Varde,  Airs.  187 
Yar  Atahomed  55.3 
Yates,  E.  F.  189.  J. 

442.  M.  .T.  79 
Yatman, W.II.  426 
Yenmattc,  J.  557 
Yerhurgh,  R.  187 
Yoiland,  Mr*.  W. 
646 

Yonge,  AT.  H.  188 
YorMonn,  W.G.  221 
Ymitig,  C.  7 7,  218. 
Caj'iain  K.  222. 
Cnmm.  d.  L.  555. 
E.  W.  531.  G.  F. 
186.  H.  C.  426. 
.T.  10  L .T.  S.  668. 
Lt.-Col.J.R.186; 

M.  556 

Younger,  T.  532 
Zornlin,  E.  221 
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